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THE     GAEDEiS". 


insriDEH^     TO     "^oXjTjnvcEi     zsi^srii, 


Abraxas  grossulariata,  283 

Abutilons  as  pillar  and  roof  plants,  218 ; 
at  HoUoway,  34  ;  planted  out.  330 

Abutilon  vesillarium,  150  ;  yellow,  133 ; 
seed,  316  ;  vitifolium,  559 

Acacia  Dnmimondi,  273;  Eiceaua,  139, 
330 ;  spliajrocephala,  373 

Acacias,  early,  150 

Acanthorhiza  aculeata,  322 

Acer  rubrum,  284  ;  polymorplium  sep- 
teralobura  elegans,  552 

Aconites  among  Grass,  234 

Adder's-tongue,  93 

Adiautum  amabile  for  hanging  baskets, 
246  ;  Bausei,  373  ;  monoehlamys,  459  ; 
mould  on,  48;  Williamsi,  34;  aneit- 
ense,  552 

jiischyantlius  maciilatus,  428 

Agave  uuivittata,  241 

Akebia  quinata,  213,  290 

Alaternus,  &c.,  493 

Algeria,  sketches  in,  107  ;  gardening  in, 
124 

Allium  neapolitanum,  291 ;  triquetrum, 
403  ;  pederaontannm,  557 

Alocasia  Tliibautiaua,  455 

Aloe  myriostigma,  37S ;  tribe,  156 

Alstroemerias,  147 

Alpine  plants  and  their  culture,  279  ; 
colour  in,  321 

Alpine  Windflower,  449 

Altitude,  increase  of  teniperatiu'e  with, 
379 

Amaryllis  Beauty  of  Cornwall,  213  ; 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  295  ;  Emilia, 
295  ;  Empress  of  India,  294 ;  Exquisite, 
294,  295  ;  Harry  Williams,  34  ;  Inter- 
national, 295  ;  Iris,  295  ;  King  Arthur, 
294 ;  Lady  Bolsover,  398  ;  Mrs.  Baker, 
322  ;  Mrs.  Burroughs,  378  ;  Prince 
George,  354 ;  Princess  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, 295  ;  Princess  Dagmar,  378  ; 
Storr's  Beauty,  294  ;  Thalia,  295 

Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society,  new, 
285 

America,  fruit  culture  in,  277;  gardeners 
in,  469  ;  forest  trees  of,  433 ;  notes 
from,  233  ;  Pear  culture  in.  493 

American  Custom  House,  IDS 

American  plants,  transmitting,  232 

American  Hoses,  397,  502 

American  table  Apples,  472 

Amherstia  nobilis,  352 

Ansectocliili,  the,  491 

Ananas  Mordiloiia,  494 

Anchomanes  Hookeri,  302 

Androlepis  Skinneri,  151 

Androsace  Laggeri,  136  ;  lauuginosa,  119, 
227  ;  sarmentosa,  119,  403 

Anemone,  a  florist's,  179 ;  blauda,  321  ; 
coronaria,  417  ;  narcissiflora,  448  ;  the 
Rue,  343  ;  seed,  534 

Anemones,  344  ;  autumnal,  147  ;  Italian, 
281 ;  Japanese,  propagation  of,  396 

Annuals  as  pot  plants,  337 

Anoplanthus  Biebersteini,  487 

Anthurium  Andreanum,  285, 338, 341, 355, 
404;  colocasi?efolium,  247;  glaucum, 
293  ;  Sdierzeriauum.  351,  428  ;  S. 
pygmseum,  42S  ;  S.  Pi-otlischildianuni, 
436 ;  S.  semipleua,  295  ;  Warocque- 
anum,  505  ;  insigne,  552 

Antigonum  leptopus,  66 

Ants,  187 

Aotus  gracillima,  103 

Aphis  cerasi,  453 

Aphides,  destruction  of,  324;  on  Koses, 
458 

Aponogeton  distacliyon,  58,  180,  273 

Apples,  Ameiican  table,  472 ;  early  v. 
late,  277 ;  most  profitable,  162,  237  ; 
drying,  324 ;  ornamental,  123 

Apple  trees,  girdling,  310  ;  old  and  new 
ideas,  444 ;  eflcects  of  soap  and  water 
on,  472 

Appointments,  254,  357 

Apricot  trees,  aged,  115 

Aquatic  basins  at  South  Kensington,  155 


Aquatics,  hardy,  70  ;  in  tubs,  55,  112, 
148 ;  tender,  127 

Aquilegia  glandulosa,  76,  149,  312  ; 
trinityensis,  514  ;  at  Marlfield,  534 

Aquilegias,  147 

Arabis  aubrietioides,  342 

Arboretum,  Edinbiu'gh,  231 

Ai'butus  tomentosa,  274 

Arctic  Bramble,  394 

Ardisias,  461 

Arecas,  15  ;  Herbsti.  82 

Arenaria  balearica,  259 ;  on  walls,  503 

Argenteuil  Asparagus,  368 

Arisa3ma  utile,  146 

Ai'isajmas,  284 

Aristolochia  Goldieana,  463 

Arnebia  ecliioides,  389 

Aroiderc  Maxim illi ana,  466 

Arpophyllum  giganteum,  303 

Arrangements  of  flowering  plants,  390 

Artichokes,  blanching,  260 

Art  in  the  conservatory,  78,  106,  139,  340 

Artificial  manure,  applying,  400 

A.rundo  Donax,  407 

Ashes  for  protection,  148 

Asparagus,  Argenteuil,  368,  464  ;  at 
Chester,  506 ;  at  Gunton  Park,  229  ;  at 
Killerton,  20  ;  Dutch,  450  ;  forced,  302  ; 
forcing,  484 ;  ditto  in  France,  260 ; 
green,  260 ;  in  plant  borders,  261 :  late- 
planted,  462  ;  ornamental  kinds  of,  70 ; 
planting,  375  ;  bed,  462  ;  trench,  427 

Asparagus  grubs,  296 

Asparagus,  prizes  for,  233 

Asparagus  racemosus,  373;  tenuifoUus, 
21  ;  plumosus  nanus,  568 

Asphalte  walks,  making,  462 

Asphodelus  acaulis,  341 

Aspidium  triptei'on,  373 

Asplenium  Bantisti,  552 

Aster  hispidusi"  346  ;  Townshendi,  346 

Astragalus  vaginatus,  546 

Atragene  alpina,  339 

Auricula,  a  double,  478  ;  A,  F.  Barron, 
146  ;  Conservative,  377  ;  Cyclops,  377 ; 
Heroine,  377 ;  Lord  Salisl>ury,  377  ; 
Mrs.  Ball,  378;  Mrs.  Dodwell,  377; 
Mrs.  Douglas,  377 ;  Orion,  377 ;  Sunrise, 
377  ;  Rev.  F.  Tymons,  377  ;  Bob  Roy, 
377  ;  Thetis,  377  ;  Titian,  377 ;  Unique, 
377 

Auricula  aphis,  55 

Auricula  culture,  256 

Auriculas,  391,  561 ;  alpine  and  border, 
424 ;  in  Ireland,  249,  313  ;  in  open  air, 
154, 312,  343,  379,  389, 423  ;  potting,  513  ; 
laced,  137;  two  new,  322 

Australia,  gardening  in,  261 

Australian  plants  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 
284 

Autumn  leaves,  98 

Avenues,  planting,  74 

Azalea,  new,  34,  241  ;  ditto  white,  213 
Mdme .  Jean  Nugtins  Yerscliaffelt,  274 
mollis,  136  ;  ditto  forced,  299 ;  Mrs 
Turner,  65  ;  ovata,  136 ;  pontica,  491  : 
Rollissoni,  393;  rosreflora,  427;  Sou- 
venir du  Comte  de  Gonier,  275 

Azaleas  and  Camellias,  187  ;  at  Royal 
Botanical  Society,  460  ;  hardy,  468  ; 
Indian,  hardiness  of,  290 ;  on  their  oavu 
roots,  301  ;  untrained,  284* 

Azara  micropliylla,  251 


B. 


Bachelor's  Buttons,  173 

Balsam  Poplar,  the,  446 

Balsams,  culture  of,  331,  435 

"  Bamboos,"  the,  44 

Banks,  clothing  for,  507 

Banks  of  Jordan  in  spring-time,  292 

Earkeria  cyclotella,  72  ;  Lindleyana,  368 

Barnardesia  rosea,  67 

Barry  (P.)  Pear,  494 

Basket  plants,  388  ;    ditto  for  hanging, 

524 
Batteraea  Park,  450,  486 


Bawd  Money,  389 

Bean,   dwarf  green,  120 ;    the  monster 

Negro  Kidney,  132  ;  the  Soja,  116 
Beans,  Zulu,  96 

Bedding,  Alphonse  KaiT  on  carpet,  507 
Bedding  plants,  hardenmg,  423 ;  sowing, 

232;  spring,  Hepaticas,  unsuitable  for, 

344  ;  summer,  112,  280 
Bedding  system,  the,  73,  313,  433  ;  what 

has  it  done  for  gardening,  171 ;  evils 

of,  154,  123,  234,  257,   318,  337,  357  ;  Mr. 

Grieve  and  "  Justicia  "  on,  384 
Bedfordshire,  effects  of  the  winter   in, 

379 
Beds,  Grassy,  363 
Bedding-out,  ^Yyld  Savage  on,  559 
Beech  hedges,  cutting,  232 
Begonia    argentea   zebrina,    552 ;  Digs- 

welliana,   248 ;  Comtesse  de  Thellus- 

son,  552  ;    free-flowering   white,   167  ; 

fuchsioides,  102  ;  J.  S.  Law, 505;  Lady 

Hume  Campbell,  552  ;  Madame  Tri- 

quanneaux,  552  ;  Mrs.  Laing,  460,  483  ; 

odorato,     116;      Prestoniensis,     102; 

Schmidti,     67,     268 ;     speciosa,    275 ; 

Teuscheri,    136  ;    double,   518  ;  in  the 

flower  garden,   227 ;  new  hybrid,  259 ; 

tuberous-rooted,  404 ;  bedding-out,  565 
Bell-flower,  cut-leaved,  344 
Belts,  trees  and  shrubs  for,  53 
Bengal  Roses,  502 
Bonnet's  (Mr.)  Roses,  430 
Berberis  japonica,  56 
Berkhampstead,  nursery  at,  245 ;  Vines 

at,  310 
Berlin,  notes  from,  119 
Bexley,  Gardenias  at,  102  ;  Stephanotis 

at,  102 
Big-root,  Califomian,  180 
Bilbergia  Euphemia),    394 ;   Libouiana, 

274  ;  nutans,  129 
Biota  elegantissiraa,  331 
Bird  Cherry.  408 
Birdhill,  Orchids  at,  303 
Birds  and  fruit-buds,  310 
Bird's-nest  fungi,  325 
Birch,  Japanese,  338  ;  the  Silver,  360 
Black  Alder,  282 
Blackberries,  British,  ISO 
BlacK  Currants,  506 
Black  Jack,  457 
Blackthorn,  double,  333 
BletiaTankervillerc  at  home,  303 
Blight  on  Apple  trees.  484 
Bhnds,  lath,  for  shading,  99 
Blood-root  at  home,  93 
Bluebell,  forced,  275 
Blue  Uiun  tree,  the,  464 
Blue  Hydrangeas,  386 
Blue  Spruce,  282 
Bocconia  cordata,  147  ;  in  masses,  112  ; 

japonica,  282 
Boiler,  new  kind  of,  G6 
Boilers,  horticultural,  19 
Bomarea  Caldasi,  557 
Bone-dust,  461 

Bontoux  collection  of  Tulips,  449,  491 
Borage  in  the  wild  garden,  228 
Borago  cretica,  149 
Border  coverings,  340 
Border  flowers,  protecting,  250 
Borders,    herbaceous   plants   for,    479 ; 

north,  crops  for,  349 
Boronia  albosanguiuea.  34  ;  elatior,  46S ; 

megastigma,  150  ;  pinnata  grafted,  163 
Boston,  notes  from,  S3,  135 
Boswellia  Carteri,  164 
Botanic  gardens,  label  for,  236 ;    laying 

out  of,  181 
Botanical  enterprise,  440 
Botanists,  rival,  430 
Bouvardia  jasminoides,  82 
Bouvardiasat  Tottenham,  50;  as  florists' 

flowers,  180;   InAmerica,  IS;    in  mar- 
ket   gardens,    299;    propagating,    24, 

357 ;  the  best,  332 
Bowenia  spectabilis  serrulata,  322 
Britain,  largest  Vines  in,  350 
British  plants  in  gardens,  430,  490 
Broccoli,  371 ;    Gilbert's  Cabbage,  1S2 ; 

Miller's  Dwarf,  357  ;  protecting,  20 


Eromeliads,  carnivorous,  116  ;    liybriils 

of,  71 
Browallia  elata,  84,  331 
Brownea  ariza,  67  ;  coccinea,  302 
Brugmansia  Knighti,  127  ;    suaveolens, 

515 
Brussels  Congress,  330 
Brussels  Sprouts,  tall  v.  dwarf,  228 
Buckeyes,  52 

Bulb  growing  for  market,  313 
Bulbs  of  Orchids,  thinning  out,  224 
Bulbs,  wintering,  35 
Bulbocodium  Eichleri,  226 
Bullfinches,  402 

Burbidge,  Mr.,  on  the  Nepenthes,  500 
Burbidgea  nitida,  459 
Bingham,  a  day  at,  255 
Burghley,  a  peep  at,  314 
Bush  Marrow,  growing  the,  484 
Buttercup,  double  bulbous,  449 
Buxus  balearica,  493 


Cabbage  Broccoli,  Gilbert's,  330 

Cabbage,  Couve  Tronchuda,  260  ;  Turnip- 
rooted,  68 

Caladiums  and  their  culture,  548 

Calatheas,  the,  560 

Calanthe  tricarinata,  354 

Calceolaria  violacea,  427 

Calceolarias,  461 ;  at  Isleworth,  405 ; 
herbaceous,  96,  547 ;  old-fashioned,  227 

California  Big-root,  416 

Callicarpa  purpurea,  303 

Calochortus  Benthami,  146 

Caltha  leptosepala,  343 

Calthas,  393 

Camassia  Leichtlini,  342 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  Botanic  Garden,  84 

CamelUa,  best  way  of  growing,  485  ;  re- 
ticulata, 302 

Camellia  leaves,  diseased,  119 

Camellias  and  Azaleas,  187  ;  at  Chelsea, 
273  ;  from  seed,  356 ;  lateness  of,  259 

Campanula  laciniata,  344  ;  persicifolia 
fl.-pl.,  514  ;  pyramidalis,  522 ;  ditto 
and  persicifolia,  417  ;   Van  Houttei,  32 

Campylometer,  the,  530 

Candytuft,  Alpine,  at  Chiswick,  302 

Cane  stakes,  414 

Canistrum  roseum,  115 

Canna  President  Faivre,  71 ;  Ehemanni, 
568 

Cantua  dependens,  514 

Cape  Pondweedwith  pink  flowers,  403 

Cardinal-flower,  106,  341 ;  in  Ireland, 
221 ;  Lobelia  syphilitica,  and  the,  415 

Carex  japonica  variegata,  51 

Carludovica  Wallisi,  67 

Carnation  Lady  Musgrave,  375  ;  Souve- 
nir de  la  Malmaison,  554;  new  forms 
of,  547 

Cai-nations,  Perpetual-flowering,  450; 
ditto,  planted  out.  478  ;  tree,  56,  82  ; 
winter-flowering,  173  ;  and  Picotees, 
561 

Carpeting,  green  plants  for,  400  ;  shrubs 
for,  340 

Carolina  (North),  plant  life  in,  441 

Carrot,  Early  Nantes,  506 

Carrot  fly,  271 

Carrots  and  Radishes,  120 

Casuarina  ericoides,  C6 

Catalpa  speciosa,  70,  93,  360 

Cats  in  gardens,  462 

Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  396 ;  citriua, 
375;  gigas,  514 ;  tricolor,  468 ;  Walker- 
iana,  322 

Cattleyas  and  Phalrenopsids,  252 

Catalogues,  seedsmen's,  30,  59 

Cedars,  the,  498  ;  ditto  of  Lebanon  and 
Atlas,  8,  140 

Celastrus  scandens,  141,  386 

Celeriac,  167 

Celery,  a  cui-e  for  rheumatics,  59 ;  early, 
260 

Celosiasfrom  seed,  331 

Centaurea  nigra  variegata,  405 ;  Cel- 
mentei,  hardiness  of,  250 ;  montana 
alba  and  rubra,  565 
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Cephalotus  foUiciilaTis,  405 

Cerasiis  Wateriana,  428 

Ct;ratozamia  fusco-viridis,  552 

Cercis  Siliquastnini,  493 

Cereus  C.  M.  Hovey,  490  ;  Slallisoni,  330 

Certificates  to  plants,  463 

Ceremony,  tlrui(.Ucal,  105 

Chainrebatia  folinlosa,  5G0 

Chamiedorea  Sartori,  56 

Chiimrepeuce    (Uacantha,  hardiness   of, 

•258 
Charity  dinners,  487 
Chelsea,  Sarracenias  at,  302 
Chemical  works  v.  EUler,  290 
Cherry  aphis,  the,  45S 
Cherry  Plmn,  97 
Cherry,  the  Bird,  40S 
Chcr^ter,  Asparagus  at,  506 
Chestnut,  doul)le  flowered,  164 
Chestnuts,  Horse,  52 
ChevaUitra  Veitchi,  322 
Cliiiia  Asters  as  pot  phmts,  3S7 
Chinese  ^-ardening,  181 
Chinese  i'limroses,  232,  241.  455  ;  double, 

176 
Chionodoxa  Luciliffi,  275,  291,  320,  335; 

nana,  342* 
Chionogruithis    japonica,    436,    444,  449, 

463 
Chiswick,  alpine  Candytuft  at,  302 
Choisya  ternata,  343.  354,  37S,  393 
Chorozema  aureura  floribuudum,  205 
Christmas  Roses,  43 
Chrysanthemum  frut-escens,  4,  30,  282 

Etoile  d'Or,  354.  378,  415 
Chrysanthemums  on  walls,  250 
Chysis  Chelsoni,  7  ;  new  hybrid,  274 
Cineraria,  a  drooping,  376 ;  :Mr.  Thomas 
Lloyd,  294,  295  ;    peudula,  376  ;    Web- 
beriana,  217 
Cinerarias,  316,357  ;a3  exhibition  plants. 
477  ;    double,  270,  506  ;    in  small  pots, 
65  ;  mildewed,  127  ;  properties  of,  332 
City  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  234 
Clematis  coccinea,  490;    Fairy  Queen, 
07  ;    indivisa,   218 ;    Louise  Carriere, 
136  ;  montana,  404  ;    £C-\rlet-flowered, 
423 
Clematises,  hardiness  of,  317  ;    In  beds, 
335  ;    pruning,  48  ;    rosette-coloured, 
489 
Climbers,  outdoor,  257  ;  in  stoves,  468      | 
Clintonia  Andrewsiana,  490  ' 

Cloche,  uses  of  the,  507 
Clonmel,  Orchids  at,  303 
Clove  Carnatinn  Sir  A.  Grant,  483 
Club  Moss,  iiVLcrometric,  400 
Cobiea  pendulitlora,  394 
Cobaias,  the,  352 
Coburgia  luteo-viridis,  213 
Coccinella,  182 

Cochliostema  Jacobianum,  275 
Cock's-foot  Grass,  goldeu-edged,  219 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  and.  fungus,  303  ;  and  its 

uses,  232 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  167 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  270 ;   ocellata  maxi- 
ma, 295 
Cotfee,  Liberiau,  330 
Coins,  Greek,  236 

Coleus  Geo.  Simpson,   399;  Acme,  552; 

Mrs.  G.  Simpson,  354,  552 ;  Pharo,  552 

Coleuses,  new,  275,  341  ;  want  of  variety 

among,  533 
Colorado  Jilue  Spruce,  93 
Columbines.  226  ;  from  seed,  173 
Common    Sense,  Professor  Huxley  on, 

450 
Composite,  Brazilian,  100 
Couandron  ramondioides,  267 
Conifers,  destruction  of,  234 
Conser\'atory.  art  iu  the,  73,  340 
Conservatories,  Orchids  in,  224 
Convolvulus  althicoides.  6 
Cookery,  Sir  fl.  Thompson  on,  560 
Cool  glasshouses,   405,  453,  473,  485,  499, 

536,  548 
Cooke,   the  late  Mr.  E.  W.,  23,  4S;  will 

of,  1S7 
Cook's  Roses,  non-existent,  502 
Corchorus,  394 
Cordyceps  militaris,  445  ;  ophoiglossides, 

445 
Cordyline  australis,  523 
Cornwall,  Rhododendrons  in,  2S4 
Coronilla  Emerus,  498 
Correa  cardinalis,  103 
Corsica,  notes  from,  286 
Corslcan  plants,  264 
Cortusa  pubens,  427 

Corydalis  bracteata,  393, 479  ;  Ledebouri, 
213,  284 

Cotoneaster  Simmondsi,  27  ;  and  birds, 

54 
C.juch  Grass  a  protecting  material,  156 
Coverings,  border,  340 
Cowslip,  Jeffery's  American,  339 
Cranberries,  237 


Crinodendron  Hookeri,  447,  4J9  , 

Crinum  Careyanura,  342 
Crinum  petiolatum,  552;  podophyllum,  ] 
267  I 

Crocus    alatavicus,    226;    Crewei.    22b; 
Fleischeri,  275 ;  Maw's  monograph  or 
the  genus,  285 ;  the  autumn,  436 ;  vi- 
tellinus,  226 
Crocuses  on  Grass,  315 
Crops  for  north  walls,  349 
Croton  Baronne  James  de  Rothschild, 
270,  322  ;  Chelsoni,  460;  Warreni,  4C0 ; 
insigne,  552 ;  Rodeckianum,  552 ;  Nevil- 
liEe,  552  ;  Veitchi,  propagating,  565  _ 
Crotons,  pendulous  or  long-leaved,  395 
Crows  and  wireworms,  48S 
Crystal  Palace,  horticultiu-al  exhibition 

at,  505 
Cryptogamist  at  Kew,  155 
Cryptomeria  elegans,  54  ;  japonica,  54 
Cucumber  bed,  insects  iu,   554 
Cucumber  insects,  254 
Cucumbers,  frame,  232  ;  gigantic,   ISl ; 

manure  for,  400  ;  transplanting,  356 
Cunninghamia  lanceolata,  558 
Currant,  a  Norwegian  red,  350 
Currants,  Black,  failure  of,  434,  506  ;  on 
railway  banks,  473  ;  double-flowering, 
407 
Currant  moth,  2S3  ;  standard,  273 
Custom  house.  American,  103 
Cyananthus  lobatus,  487 
Cycads  from  seeds,  254 
Cycas  media,  322 
Cyclamen  picturatum,  295  ;  Rosy  Morn, 

295 
Cvclameu  seed,  saving,  217 
Cyclamens,  302  ;  at  Uxbridge,  5G  ;  dura- 

bihty  of,  276 
Cyclobothra  ccerulea,  547 
Cycnoches  Warscewiczi,  225 
Cydonia  japonica,  hedge  of,  360 
Cymbidium       eburneum,       342,       554 ; 

Mastersi,  146 
Cyphokeutia  robusta,  552 
Cypripediura    Boxali,   304 ;    caudatum, 
423  ;  guttatum,  166,  417  ;  insigne,  twin- 
flowered,  1G3,  270;  macranthum,  376, 
443 ;  marmorophyllum,  373  ;  lioezli.  C6  ; 
Sedeni,  7, 103;  selligerum,  7  ;  Spiceria- 
num,  168,  437 
Cypripediums  at  Clapton,  34 
CyrtauthusMackeni,  17 
Cyrtopodium  punctatum,  376 


Dracrenas,  71 ;  hardy,  at  Falmouth,  345; 

propagating,  254,  276 
Dracocephaluni  grandifiorum,  419 
Dracocephalums,  547 
Drainage,  excessive,  390  ;  uses  of,  24 
Dragon's-head  flowers,  547 
Dried  flowers  in  vases,  441 
Drosera  binata,  322 ;  filiiormis,  273,  373 
Drought,  the,  449,  469 
Dry  rot,  464 
Dublin,   notes  from,"  434  ;  ^Strawberry 

beds  at,  310 
Durham  Hort.  Soc,  356 
Duties,  plant,  340 

Dwarf  green  Bean,  120  ;  Phloxes,  3SG 
Dyer.  Mr.  Thiselton,  4G3 ;    on  botanical 

enterprise,  440 
Dynamite,  extraction  of  tree  roots  by, 

"35y,  484 


E. 


D. 


Dactylis   glomerata   aurea    marginata, 

279  I 

Daddy  Long-legs.  554 
Daffodil,  wliite-flowered,  312  ! 

Daffodils   among    Saxifrages,    33S ;     at 
Tooting,  273,  333  ;  exhibition  of,  341; 
in  Ireland,  330  ;  treatment  of,  29 
Dahlia  Maximiliana,  6,  56,  S3 
Dahlia  tubers,  preserving,  449 

Dahlias,  are  they  beddini;  plants,  506 

Daisy,  Paris,  77,  84,  120 

Daphne  Blagayana,  165  ;  Mezereum,  234 
498 

Darlingtonia  californica,  150 

Darwin,  prize  awarded  to,  11 

Darwinism  as  regards  flowers  and  in- 
sects, 262 

Davallia  bullata,  302 ;  IMariesi,  543 

Day  Lily  under  glass,  263 

Dearth  of  fruit*buds,  273 

Delphinium  tricorne,  4  63,  489,  513 

Delphiniums  at  Byrteet,  559 

Dendrobium  aggregatum ,  167 ;  ame- 
thystoglossum,  225  ;  bigibbura,  67  ; 
Cambridgeanum,  163  ;  endochari;,  7  ; 
erythroxanthum.  443  ;  heterocarpum 
philippineusc,  376  ;  lingureforme,  224; 
splendidissimum,  1G5 ;  ^\'ardiauum, 
150,  153, 423 

Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  167 

Dentaria  digitata.  213 

Descaine,  M^ons.,  M.  Baillon  on,  430 

Dicksouia  Berteroana,  498  ;  Culcita,  150 

Dietfenbachia  Rex,  552 

Dielytra  spectabilis  on  rockwork,  250 

Diervillas,  or  AVeigelas,  410 

Diospyros  Kaki,  3 

Diplopappus  chrysophyllus,  56 

Disa,  the  genus,  491  ;  macrantha,  494 

Dodder,  common,  515 

D'Ombrain  testimonial,  30 

Dotting  and  grouping,  3S9 

Double  Primroses,  410  ;  Virginian  Saxi- 
frage, 423 

Downing;,  Charles,  183 

Dracaena  aurantiaca,  373  ;  Caustoni,  37S  ; 
Heudersoni,  170  ;  Ernesti,  37S  ;  regia. 
270,  322  ;  superba,  447  ;  Thomsoni,  378 


Earth  shelters,  509 

East  Indian  Orchids,  cool  treatment  of, 

169 
Echeveria  retusa,  57 
Echium  fastuosmn,  423 
Edelweiss,  337 
Edgings,  gardening,  508;  plants  for,  461 ; 

pretty  v.  ugly,  407 
Edinburgh     arboretum,     231  ;      spring 

flowers  at,  443 
Effects  of  a  dull  summer,  219 
Eichornia  azurea,  437 
Elder  V.  chemical  works,  290 
Electric  horticulture,  240.  335,  352,  488, 

542 
Encephalartos  Hildebrandti,  146 
Endive,  blancliing,  120 
English  flower  gardening,  383,  421 
English  names  v.  Latin  ones,  429 
Epacris  purpurascens,  167 
Epidendnim  bicornutum,  285,  427 
Epigeea  repeus,  302 
Epping  Forest,  future  of,  116 
Eranthemum  cinuabarinum,  342 
Eremurus  turkestanicus,  2G7 
Erica  herbacea,  241 ;  ventricosa  coccinea 

minor,  146 
Erigeron  pulchellum,  483 
Eriodictyon  glutinosum,  560 
Eritrichium  nanum,  375 
Erodiiun  chrysanthum,  403 
Erythrina    herbacea,   220;    marmorata, 

5G8 
Erythroniuni  americanum,  9S ;  grandi- 

flonun.  447 
Escallonia  macrantha,  491 
Eucharis  amazonica  and  its  culture,  299 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  Times  on,  464  ;  for 

sub-tropical  bedding,  250 
Eurybia  Guuni,  404,  467 
Evergreen  plants  from  S.  and  E,  Europe, 

435 
Evergreens,  transplanting,  381 ;  unsmt- 

able  situations  for,  304 
Exliibition,  horticultural,  505;   of  Rho- 
dodendrons, 506 
Experiments  suggested.  532 
Extension  system  of  training,  472 


Flowers  at  Tooting,  213  ;  border  protect- 
ing,  250  ;   double,  145  ;    florists',  107  ; 
hardy,  103,  291 ;  grouping   ditto,  507  ; 
advantages  of  protection  for  ditto,  42  ; 
at  Tiers  Hill,  439;  hardy  spring,  248; 
list  of  hardy,  143  ;  New  England,  123  ; 
opening  in  water,  523  ;  spring,  274,  235, 
376 ;    at  Grange-over-Sands,   317  ;    at 
Heatherbank,  312  ;  exhibition  of,  376  : 
at  Leeds,  346  ;  wild,  for  table  decora- 
tion, 513 
Flowering  plants,  hardy,  492 
Flowering  trees  and  slu-ubs,  456 
Fogs,  London,  10, 187 
Foods,  various,  29 
Forest  trees  of  N.  America,  433 
Forget-me-not,  a  new,  393 
Forsythia  Fortunei,  274 
Fragraria  indica,  546 
Frame  Cucumbers,  232 
France,  effects  of  the  frost  in,  264  ;  let- 
ters from  southern,  101,  122,  211,  297; 
notes  from,  344;  winter  in,  103,  255,  34* 
Frankincense,  164 
Freesia  odorata,  491  ;  refracta  alba,  38/  ; 

nitida,  552 
Fremontia  californica,  413 
French  government,  the,  and  Phylloxera, 

402 
French  Hort.  Soc. ,  3oG 
French  parcel  post,  254 
Fritillary,  Golden,  333,  342 
Fritillaria  Burnati.  394;  imperialis  varie- 
gata,  303  ;  Karelini,  226  ;  iloggridgei, 
312,  354;  ruthenica,   333;  Sewerzowi, 
376  ;  verticillata  var.  Thimbergi,  313 
Fritillaries  at  South  Kensington,  395 
Frogmore,  a  day  at,  129 
Frost,  fighting  the,  43  ;  on  Whit-Tues- 
day (May  IS),  477 ;  and  vegetables,  229  ; 
late   554 
Fruit-ijuds  and  birds.  310  ;  dearth  of,  27S 
Fruit  culture  in  America,  277,  282 
Fruit  gathering.  ICl,  310 
Fruit  houses,  cool,  350 
Fruit  market,  new,  241 
Fruit  in  Kent,  473  ;  packing  soft,  2  ;  pros- 
pects, 333,  464  ;  ditto  in  Herefordshire, 
273  ;  ditto  in   Ireland,  493 ;   orchard, 
43  ;  failure  of,  in  Kent,  560 
Fruit   trees,   dwarf,   142 ;   in    pleasure 
grounds,  175  ;  in  pots,  233,  324  ;  protec- 
tion   of,  71  ;  pruning,  135  ;  ditto  aLcl 
training,  510  ;  wall,  143 
Fuchsia,   an  apetalous,  333 ;  standard, 
482  ;  procumliens,  31 ;  Roderick  Dhu, 
6  ;   Tom  Thumb,  54,  77,  138 
Fuchsias,  drooping  clustered.  447  ;  new, 
326  ;    winter-blooming,  S3  ;  bedding- 
out,  565 
Fuchsia-flowered  Ribes,  4G3 
Fuel,  anthracite  coal  for,  47  ;  best  wood 

for,  23 
Fulham,  .\E.alea  pontica  at,  491 
Fungus  and  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  303 
Fun^'i,  bird's-nest,  325 ;  insett,  445  ;  of 

cellars  and  mines,  464 
Funkia  grandiflora,  430 
Fry,  Jlr.   Justice,  on  Darwinism,  262 


F. 

Failures,  my,  97 

F.ilmouth,  Dracajnas  haidy  at,  345 

Feather  Grass,  484 

February,  woodland  work  for,  104 

Fern  cases,  mildew  in,  276 

Ferns,  filmy,  18,  107,  124,  373,  475 ;  Jlr. 

Foster's,  58 ;  in  winter,  57 ;  for  indoors, 

316  ;  and  Orchids,  537 
Fernery,  window,  24 
Ferrieres,  the  gardens  at,  188 
Ficus  japonica,  115  ;  minima,  103 
Field  mice,  442 
Filmy  Ferns,  107, 124,  373.  490 
Fir  tree  oil  as  an  insecticide,  254,  316 
Fla.'C,  the  New  Zealand,  4S5 
Floras,  local,  46 
Florida,  Oranges  from,  303 
Florist's flowers,107;  hardy, Douglas  on,  8 
Florist's  standpoint,  365 
Flore  des  Seires  et  Jardins  de  I'Europe, 

406 
Flower  garden.  Begonias  in,  22'  ;  colour 

and  form  in,  533  ;  of  the  future,  410 ; 

English,  353,  421 
Flower  gardening,  154,  234,  235,  257,  258, 

291,  318,   337,  344,   559  ;  iu   the  par'ks, 

123;  Mr.  Grieve  and  "Justicia"   on, 

384  ;  Mr.  Hinds  on,  415 
Flower  roots,  hardy,  382 
Flower  trade,  New  York,  7 
Flowers  and  insects,  262 
Flowers,  artists',  236 


Gagea  lutea,  362 

Galanthus  Elwesi,  150,  226;  nivalis  var. 

virescens,  226 
Gale,  the  late  Scotch,  S3 

Galls,  origin  of,  329 

Gardens  in  Jamaica,  314;  in  a  wood, 
319 ;  contents  of  small,  121 ;  curator 
of  botanic,  337  ;  failures  iu,  124  :  notes 
from  Irish,  145  ;  extreme  practices  in, 
261 ;  Eoyal  Hort.  Society's,  155 ;  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  179  ;  selection  of 
ornamental  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
for,  418 ;  weasels  in,  120 ;  wild, 
235 ;  Larkspurs  in  ditto,  55  ;  at  Fer- 
riferes,  188 ;  bareness  of  public,  315  ; 
without  formal  flower  beds,  311 ;  geo- 
metrical, 107  ;  kitchen,  333,  338 ;  new 
metropolitan,  83  ;  new  public,  285  ; 
terraces,  321 

Garden  land,  441 

Garden  Oracle,  46 

Garden  walls,  228,  237,  810  . 

Gardening  at  Heatherbank,  361 ;  Clu- 
nese,  181 ;  in  Algeria,  124  ;  in  Austra- 
lia, 261;  improved,  461;  market  m 
Ireland,  260  ;  spring,  261 ;  station, 
608  ;  wall,  508  ;  beautiful  bit  of  wild, 
173  ;  for  the  week,  561 

Gardener,  the  354 

Gardener,  heroism  of  a  French,  530 

Gardeners  in  America,  469 ;  Russian, 
10 ;  scarcity  of  hardy  plant,  407 : 
training,  107  ;  weather  lore  for,  174  ; 
the  two,  545 
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Gardeners'  Provitleut  Society,  341 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, ISO,  251 

Gardenia  intermedia,  405 

Gardenias  and  their  culture,  12G,  268; 
at  Eexley  Heath,  102 

Garrya  elliptica,  90,  140  ;  on  walls,  27 

Gas-tarred  pipes,  71 

Gelsemiuni  sempervireus,  320,  444 

General  Horticultural  Co.,  407 

Genista  elegans,  GO  ;  fragrans,  396 

Gentiana  acaulis, varieties  of,279 ;  algida, 
343  ;  Kurroo,  07,  264 

Geraniums,  148  ;  scented-leaved,  60 

Gerardia  purpurea,  123 

German  varieties  of  Strawberries,  23S 

Geum  moutanum,  375;  in  borders,  429 

Giant  Keed,  the,  at  Arundel,  404 

Giant  Solomon's  Seal,  448 

Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis  in  pots,  276 

Gladioli,  413  ;  early,  150  ;  M.  Lemoine's 
new  hybrid,  306 

Glasneviu,  notes  from,  58 

Glass,  green,  80 

Glasshouses,  cold,  521, 548  ;  French,  SO  ; 
plants  for  cool,  536 

Glaucium  corniculatum.  33  ;  luteum,  33 

Glazing  without  putty,  17 

Globe-flowers,  407,  450;  difference  of  ou 
light  and  heavy  soils,  486 

Gloueria  jasrainiflora,  404 

Gloxinia  Chiswick  AYhite,  43G  ;  Prince 
of  Wales,  436 

Gloxinias  at  Chelsea,  408  ;  at  Reading, 
491 ;  culture  of,  564 

Golden  Feather,  430 

Golden  Queen  Grape,  218 

Gooseberry  caterpillar,  233 

Gooseberry,  Fuchsia-flowered,  3i2 

Gooseberry  sawfly,  272 

Gooseberries,  standard,  273 

Grafted  fruit  trees,  444 

Grafting,  results  of,  493 

Grange-over-Sands,  spring  flowers  at, 
317 

Grape,  Golden  Queen,  218 ;  Mrs.  Pear- 
son, 101 

Grapes,  bottling,  2,  47  ;  late,  162,  310, 
33G,  427,  444,  493  ;  new,  272 ;  the  Chil- 
well,  324 ;  without  fireheat,  142 

Grape  failure,  506 

Grass-cutter,  new  patent,  315 

Grasses,  ornamental,  483 

Gravel  walks,  insects  on,  400 

Gravesia  guttata  superba,  137 

Gray,  Prof.  Asa,  334 

Great  Reed  (Arundo  Donax),  407 

Greek  coins,  236 

Greenhouse  plants,  blue-flowered,  42 

Greenhouse  shrub,  valuable  early  bloom- 
ing, 248 

Gh-eenhouses,  art  in,  106,  139  ;  cheap  and 
good,  219;  law  relating  to,  23;  un- 
heated,  35 

Grevillea  Manglesi,  274  ;  at  Glasnevin, 
434 ;  robusta,  34,  332 

Grevilleas  for  market,  06 ;  from  seed, 
170 

Grisebach's  herbarium,  110 

Grouping  v.  dotting,  389,  429 

Grubs,  Asparagus,  296 ;  effect  of  frost 
on.  271 

Guano  and  its  application,  316  ;  for 
plants,  357 

Guernsey,  price  of  land  in,  10 
Gum  tree,  the  Idue,  404 
Gunnersliury  Park,  Australian  plants  at, 
284 

Gunton  Park,  Asparagus  at,  229 

Gypsophila  paniculata,  6,  84 


Haberlea  rhodopensis,  67 

Habranthus  pratensis,  463 

Habrothamnus  elegans,  83 

Habrothamnuses,  relative  hardiness  of, 
525 

Hfenianthus  nataleusis,  83 

Hale's  Early  Peach,  491. 

Hamamelis  arborea,  56 

Hammersmith,  Orchids  at,  375 

Hardening  bedding  plants,  4-23 

Hathaway's  Excelsior  Tomato,  228 

Heatherbank,  gardening  at,  301 ;  plants 
at,  449  ;  spring  flowers  at,  312 

Heating,  437  ;  amomit  of  piping  re- 
quired for,  73;  boilers  for,  19;  fixing 
hot-water  pipes,  100 ;  form  of  ditto, 
218,  243 ;  Vine  borders,  26 

Hebeclinium  ianthinura,  107 

Heliotrope  Miss  Holland,  514 

Heliotropes,  small,  167 


Hellebore  nomenclature,  281 
Hellebores  from  seed,  lOS,  255  ;  spring- 
flowering,  234 
Helleborus  giganteus,  7;  niger,  149  ;  vesi- 

carius,  250 
Hemerocallis  flava,  2G8  ;  the,  557 
Hemlock  Spruce,  525,  537 
Hepatica  angulosa,  322 ;  triloba,  322 
Hepaticas,  362;  double  blue,  250  ;  as  they 

should    be,  337 ;   at  Tottenham,  234  ; 

from  seed,  255 ;  treatment  of  seedling, 

316  ;    unsuitable  for  spring    bedding, 

344  ;  varieties  of,  201 
Heracleum  giganteura,  33 
Herbarium,  Grisbach's,  110 
Herb  culture  in  America,  23 
Herefordshire,  fruit  prospects  in,  278 
Herpestis  reflexa,  515 
Hesperochirou  pumilura,  394 
Hibiscus  coccineus,  40;  moscheutos,  32; 

rosa-sinensis  schizopetalus,  423 
Hinds,  5Ir.,  on  flower  gardening,  415 
Hoheuiiergia  exudans,  322 
Hole,  Rev.  Canon,  on  Roses  abroad,  464 
Holmes,     Oliver    Wendell,     and    Mark 

Twain,  10 
Hollies,  Weeping,  431 ;  varieties  of,  141 ; 

golden,  105  ;  in  hedgerows,  105 
HoUoway,  Orchids  at,  103,  252 
Honeysuckles,  winter,  305 
Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus,  448 
Hope,  Miss,  the  late,  420 
Horse  Chestnut,  double,  164,  232 
Horticultural  club,  83 
Horticultural  societies,  107 
Horticulture,    electrical,      305 ;      Paris 

school  of,  275 
Hoteia  japonicaaurea  variegata,  295 
Hothouses,  air  at  night  in,  152 
Hot-water  pipes,  form  of,  218,  186,  248 
House,  north,  plants  for  a,  351 
Houses,  cold,  521 ;  Strawberry,  236 
Houseleeks  in  windows,  217 
Hovey,  Mr.,  106 
Hoy  a,  354 

Huntleya  Meleagris,  354 
Hyacinth  Captain  Boyton,  295  ;  Cavaig- 

nac,  294.  295  ;  Distinction,  295;  Electra, 

29i ;  Lady  Headley,  295  ;  Queen  of  the 

Yellows,  294,  295 
Hyacinths  after  flowering,    425;    early 

flowering,  56  ;  in  glasses,  500  ;  in  win- 
dows, 254 ;  late-potted,  351 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  409 
Hybridists  v.  botanists,  18 
Hyde    Park.    Rhododendrons    in,    491  ; 

rockwork  in,  339 
Hydrangea  Thos.  Hogg,  394 
Hydrangeas,  blue,  70,  336 ;    for  market, 

64 
Hygrometric  Club  SIoss,  400 
Hypericum   regyptiacura,   267  ;  baleari- 

cum,  119  ;  Hook.erianum,43 ;  nepalense, 

53 


Iberis  petrrea,  448 

lUicium  religiosum,  201 

Imantophyllum  miniatum,  82,  12S 

Incarvillea  Olgre,  287 

Indian  Azaleas,  hardiness  of,  290 

Insect  fungi,  445 

Insects  and  flowers,  262  ;  Cucumber, 
254  ;  on  gravel  walks,  400  ;  remedy  for, 
164 ;  trap  for,  in  houses,  351 

Insecticide,  paraffin  as  an,  353 

Institution,  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent, 186 

lochroma  Warscewiczi,  302 ;  grandi- 
florum,  551 

Iporaa3as  from  seed,  332 

Ireland  as  a  market  garden,  182,  229, 
233,  249 ;  Auricula  culture  in,  313 ; 
Cardinal- flower  in,  226 ;  effects  of  the 
winter  in,  170 ;  fruit  prospects  in,  493  ; 
Potato  seed  for,  235  ;  Wallflowers  in, 
226 

Irish  garden,  notes  from,  306 

Iris  Alberti,  437  ;  Chinese,  321 ;  creten- 
sis,  7  ;  cristata,  447  ;  KtempEeri  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  146 ;  Kolpakow- 
skyana,  75 ;  nudicaulis,  394  ;  pumila, 
403 ;  reticulata,  213,  235  ;  tenax,  490 

Isle  of  Wight,  effects  of  winter  in,  335 

Ismeue  Sulphur  Queen,  529 

Italian  Anemones,  281 

Ivy  and  Virginian  Creepers,  48.  ;  on 
buildings,  22,  35 ;  propagating,  254 ; 
uses  of,  262 

Ixias  in  conservatories,  330  ;  and  Spa- 
raxis,  558 

Ixioliriou  montanum,  403  ;  Pallasi,  463  ; 
tataricura.  434 

Ixiolirious,  565 


Jacaranda  mimosrefulia,  83 
Jackanapes  Polyanthus,  444 
Jamesia  americana,  409 
Japanese  curiosities,  74,  82 ;    Maples, 

390,  443 
Jasminum  grandiflorum,  102 
Jerusalem  Sages,  the,  172 
Jordan,  banks  of,  in  spring  time,  232 
Juncus  zebrinus,  378 
Juniperus  cliinensis  aurea,  54 
Justicia  calycotricha,  93  ;  splendens,  93 


Kaki,  3 

Kensington  Gardens,  enclosures  in,  10 

Kent,  fruit  in,  473 

Kerria  japouica  variegata,  394,  446 

Kew,  appointments  at,  465 ;  Arboretum 
at,  428;  broad  walk  at,  106;  drawings 
at,  29,  75  ;  Prof.  Dyer's  remarks  on, 
461 

Killarney  Fern,  indoors,  217 

Kitchen  gardens,  333,  338 

Kniphofla  carnosa,  149 

Kcclreuteria  paniculata,  498 

Kohl  Rabi,  6S 

Korolkowia  Sewerzowi,  376 


Label   for   botanic   gardens,    236 ;    the 

Acme,  96 
Labels,  120 
Lachenalias,  394 
Lady-birds,  132 
Lady's  Slippers,  new,  168  ;  hardy,  404  ; 

spotted,  417  ;  Siberian  twin-flowered, 

108,  223, 387 
Lajlia  anceps  alba,  sale  of,  150  ;  autum- 

nalis  atro-rubens,   363  ;  Dawsoni,  34 ; 

elegans  alba,  132 ;  flava,  234  ;  Mardeli, 

403  ;  peduncularis,  34  ;  Philbrickiana, 

552 
Lamium  longtflorum,  514,  534.  558 
Lancashire,  Wallflowers  in,  226 
Landreith,  late  Mr.  D..  340 
Lantauas,  culture  of,  523 
Lapagerias,  root-room  required  by,  170 
Larkspurs  in  the  wild  garden,  55 
Lastrea    Maximowiczi,  459 ;    Richards! 

multifida,  393 
Latin  v.  English  nomenclature,  429 
Laurels,  large  Portugal,  54  ;  pruning,  53 
Law  relating  to  greenhouses,    23 ;    to 

moving  plants,   316;    to  overhanging 

trees,  87 
Law's  Begonia,  505 
Lawn  grubs,  271 
La\vn  making,  437 
Lawn  mowers,  310 
Lawns,   Crocuses  on,  315  ;    improving, 

311,  320  ;  worms  on,  254 
Layering  shrubby  alpine  plants,  230 
Leather-leaf,  American,  424 
Leaves,  autumn,  98  :   diseased  Camellia, 

119 
Lebanon,  Cedars  of,  493 
Leeds,  spring  flowers  at,  346 
Leeks,  culture  of,  335 
Lemoine's,  M.,  ne'.v  hybrid  Gladioli,  306 
Lent  Roses,  213 
Leontice  altaica,  213,  227,  363 
Leptospermum  lanigerum,  557 
Letters  from  Southern  i'rance,  101,   122, 

211,  297 
Liberiau  Coffee,  330 
Libertias,  the,  449 
Libonia  penrhosiensis,  133 
Library,  the—"  Portugal  Old  and  New," 

465 
Lightning,  effect  of,  on  trees,  446 
Lilacs,  early  forced,  100 ;  much  neglected 

in  gardens,  485  ;  double,  404 
Lilium  auratum  cruentum,  66 ;     cocci- 

neum  grandiflorum  as  pot  plants,  3S8  ; 

giganteum,  10,  136  ;  hardiness  of  ditto, 

281,  321 ;   Hansoni,  103,   282  ;   Hoveyi, 

84  ;  monstrosum,  387 ;    nitiduni,    552, 

553  ;    Parkmanni,  534  ;    polyphyllum, 

375,  490,  563 ;  speciosum  monstrosum, 

S3  ;  candidum,  449  ;  colchicum,  505 
Lily  of  the  VaUey.  64,  137  ;  for  forcing, 

247  ;  in  copses,  77  ;  wild,  149 
Lime  and  Vines,  187  ;    extracting  from 

water,  350 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  463 
Limiean  Society,  the,  463 
Linum  flavum,  25S  ;  viscosum,  553 
Lion's-leaf,  the  Altaian,  363 


Lithospermum  Gastoni,  448 ;   petroium, 

546 
Littonia  modesta,  408 
Llandudno  Lizard  Orcliis,  423 
Loasa  hispida,  333,  443 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  98  :   in  America,  83  ; 

coronopifolia,  05,  123  ;    speciosa  from 

seed,  310  ;  syphilitica,  220,  410  ;  diito 

and  Cardiual-tlower,  415  ;   Fabri,  540; 

magniflca.  553 
Lobelias,  winter  flowering,  522 
Lomaria  I'Herminieri,  241 
London  fogs,  187 
London  market  gardens,  336 
London  salesmen,  11 
London  pavements,  464 
London,  plant  culture  in,  551 ;  plants  in 

flower  near,  403  ;  vegetable    markets 

in,  11 
Lonicera     semperfiorens    minor,     213  ; 

Standishi,  274 ;  tomentella,  437 
Lopping  trees  in  squares,  406 
Luculia  Pinceana,  150,  292 
Lungwort,  the  Virginian,  486 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  varieties  of,  275 
Lyons,  winter  at,  53 


M. 


Machcerium  flrmum,  275 
Machine  straw  mat,  336 
Magnolia    HaUeana,    375 ;   Soulangeana 

nigra,  468 
Magnolias  and  their  propagation,  359 
Magnum  Bonum  Potato,  232 
Magpie  moth,  283 
Maize,  home-grown,  551 
Manchester  Bot.  and  Hort.  Soc,  458 
Manure  for  Cucumbers,  400;  ftr  Pota- 
toes,  254;  scarcity    of,   233;    fn.'sh    v. 

birds,  260  ;  sawdust  as,  24,  63 
Maple,  the  red,  234 

Maples,  Japanese,  448,  547  ;  various,  23 
Maranta     Kerchoveana,     378 ;      white- 
flowered,  155 
March,  woodland  work  for,  229 
Marguerite,  the,  232  ;  the  yellow,  423 
Marica  Northiana,  302 
Marigold  Meteor,  547 
Market,  bulb  growing  for,  313 
Market  garden,  Ireland  as  a,   1S2,    229, 

233,  260 
Market  gardens,  fruit  trees  in  3) 
Markets,  London,  11,  155 
Marnock  portrait,  3 
Marsh  Marigolds,  393 
Martynias  and  culture,  99 
Masdevallia   Backhousiana,  515  ;  bella, 

115;   coccinea,  490;  first  hybrid,  341; 

ignea  Boddaerti,  137;     Lindeni,234; 

tovarensis,  7,  72,  322  ;  Wallisi,  373 
Slatricaria,  double  white,  513 
Mats,  straw,  new  machine  for  making, 

336 
Maxillaria  porphyrostele,  146 
May-flower,  the,  302 
McNab's  (Dr.)  appointment,  337 
Mealy  bug,  cure  for,  532 
Meconopsis  nepalensis,  7,120  ;  simplici- 

folia,  443;  hardiness  of,  5^*,  34 
Megarrhiza  californica,  147,  344,  416 
Megasea,  a  new,  273  ;  purpurascens,  343 
Melasphffirula  graminea,  285 
Melon,  the  Squire,  279 
Melons,  316 

Mercurialis  perennis  aurea,  490 
Mertensia  oblongifolia,  343  ;  paniculata 

404 ;  sibirica,  507 
MeruUnus  lacrymans,  464 
Messrs.  Lane's  nsrseiy,  245 
Meteorology,  94 
Meura  athamanticum,  389 
Mezereon,  the,  493 
Mice  and  rats,  94  ;  field,  destruction 

376;  short-tailed  ditto  v.  weasels,  335 
Microlepia  anthriscifolia,  479,  489  ;  hirta 

cristata,  124 
Microstylia  calophylla,  459 
Mignonette,   spL^cimen    plants  of,    490 ; 

hybridised,  535  ;    winter  and  spring, 

454 
Mikania  glomerata,  lOO 
Mildew  in  Fern  cases,  276  ;  on  Vines,  24 
Milla  biflora,  335,  504 
Mills's  forcing  pit  for  Asparagus,  484 
Jlimuluses,  seedling,  332 
Missouri  Botanic  Garden,  440 
Mistake,  a  curious,  440 
Mistletoe,  14  ;  ceremony  in  reference  to, 

105 
Mitella  cordifolia,  404 
Slixed  borders,  429  ;  bad  taste  in,  480 
Monardas,  the,  249 
Monkshood,  poisoning  by,  11 
Mouochretum  ensiferum,  82 
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Monograph  of  the  geuus  Crocus,  285 

Montbretia  Pottsi,  Si 

MoricanJia  sonchifolia,  '299 

Mormodes  Ocaiire,  9 

IVIoss  on  lawns,  424  ;  Umhrella,  227 

Mounds,  raised  earth,  537 

Mowers,  lawn,  3IG 

jVIulchiiig  Strawberries,  494 

Mulgediuni  Plumieri,  559 

Muscari    lingulatura,    22?,    227  ;     para- 

doxum,  304 ;  Szovitzianum,  343 
Mushroom  houses,  woodlice  in,  379 
Mutisia  decurrens,  491 
Myosotis  alpestris  elegantissima,  302  ; 

capitata,    393  ;    dissitiflora,   330,  422 ; 

elegantissima,  259  ;  rupicola,  404 
Myrobella  Plum,  27 
Myrtus  tomentosa,  490 


N. 


Nantes  Carrot,  early,  500 

Narcissus  Bulbocodium  var.  citrinus, 
404  ;  Clusi,  IS,  93  ;  Graellsi,  67  ;  palli- 
dulus,  CS,  137  ;  ditto  aud  rupicola, 
448  ;  rupicola.  GS  ;  Telamouius,  single, 
362;  the  Poet's,  23G  ;  poeticus  fl.-pl., 
565 

Narcissi,  naming,  5 

National  Auricula  Society,  313,  377 

National  Hose  dociety,  379 

'■  Natural  Scenery,"  242 

Nebraska,  fruit  culture  in,  2S2 

Nectarine  Galopin,  3 

Nectarines,  495  ;  under  glass,  437 
epeuthes  atro  sauguiuea,  4S3  ;  bicalcal- 
rata,  155,  165 ;  compacta,  552 ;  distil- 
latoria,    500 ;    Burbidge's    paner   on, 
500 ;  new,  542  ;  Williamsi,  505' 

New  England,  change  from  spring  to 
summer  in,  387  ;  flowers  at,  123  ;  notes 
from,  98,  2S2,  339,  3S6 

New  Holland  Pitcher  Plant,  405 

New  Jersey,  Strawberry  forcing  in,  218 

Niagara,  Falls  of,  ii ;  improvement  of 
suJToundiugs  at,  388 

Nicotine  soap  as  an  insecticide,  420 

Nitrate  of  soda  for  plants,  484 

Nomenclature,  Hellebore,  281,  469 

North  walls  for  tender  shrubs,  446 

Notching  or  pitting,  46G 

Notes  from  Corsica,  286 

Nurseries,  ground  under,  67;  hardy 
plant,  3G3  ;  tlie  York,  13S 

Nursery  trade,  American,  542 

Nuttallia  cerasiformis,  303 

Nycteriuia  lychnoidea,  32 


O. 

Oak,  large  evergreen,  105 

Oaks,  new  e\'ergreen,  1G7 

Obituary  :— 
Bell,  Mr.  Thomas,  F.E.S.,  ^^96 
Dumiett,  Mr.  W.  H.,  232 
Fortune,  Mr.  Robert,  356 
Halliday,  Mr.  Wm.,  232 
Hope,  Miss,  420 
Candreth,  Mr.  David,  276 
Muuro,  General,  143 
Perkins,  Mr.  Thomas,  336 
Powell,  John,  356 
Souchet,  M.,356 

Odoutoglossum  Alexandra?.  7 ;  early- 
flowering  of,  292  ;  hystrix  serratum, 
6VS  ;  polyanthum,  354  ;  E,oezli,  34  •  E, 
superbum,  373;  Rossi  majus,  167;  the 
rosy,  474 ;  vexillarium,  428,  4G9,  474 
515;  V.  fliiribnndum,  54G:  v.  suner- 
bum,  552 

Odontoglossums,  cool  house,  127 

Oil  Fir  tree,  as  au  insecticide,  316 

urn  Apple  trees  and  new  ideas,  4i 

Oleanders,  461 

Olive,  tlie,  124 

Olive  trees  at  Nice,  101 

Olive  woods  of  San  Remo,  15C 

Oraphalodes  Lucillrc.  403 

Oncidimn  crispum  'grandiflorum,  552  ; 
orinthorhynchum  aloum,  4S7 

Orange  trees,  top-dressing,  243 

Oranges  from  Florida,  303 

Orcliard  house  fruits,  272 

Orchard  houses,  Pear  culture  in   1 

Orchards,  43,  506  ;  shelters  for,  509  53-->  ■ 
ornamental,  532  ;  setting  out,  444 

Oi  chid  bulbs,  thinning  224  959  970  s-iq 

Orchid  culture,  8,  Go,  89,  128   151."    '    " 

Orchid  garden,  93  ' 

Orcliid  houses,  prevention  of  drip  in,  CO 

Orchid  prizes,  285  ' 

Orchid  pans,  7^  139 


Orchids.  339  ;  and  Ferns.  537;  at  Bird- 
hill,  Clonrael,  303 ;  at  Burford  Lodge, 
123  ;  at  Chelsea,  138,  225  ;  at  Clapton, 
138 ;  at  FernfieUl,  S3  ;  at  Holloway, 
1G3,  252;  at  Stamford  Hill,  133;  at 
Sudbury  House,  375  ;  cool  treatment  of, 
42,252,  270;  dam^iug  of,  530;  East 
Indian,  169 ;  conservatories,  224  ;  in 
Dublin,  82  ;  in  flower,  103  ;  iutbeopen 
air,  145,  123;  late  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox's, 
235  ;  mixed,  337  ;  Mr.  Bockett's,  34 ; 
sale  of,  515;  terrestrial,  28 

Orchis  hircina  on  the  Orme's-head,  334 

Orchis  latifolia  sesquipedalis,  558 

Ormerod,  Miss,  on  insect  pests,  271 

Orme's-head,  plants  on,  3S4 

Ornamental  hardv  herbaceous  plants, 
413 

Ornithogalum  Aucheri,  423 

Orobus  cyaneus.  338 

Osmanthus  ilicifolia,  553 

Ourisia  cocciuea,  564 

Ozonium  auncomum,  464 


P. 


Pachystoma  Thomsouianum,  CS 

Packing  material,  29 

Packing  plants,  502;  soft  fruit,  2 

Pffionias.  469;  in  the  wild  garden,  321; 
herbaceous,  513 ;  tree,  grafting,  336  ; 
ditto  when  to  move,  230 

Picony  buds,  443 

Palms,  Areca,  15 

Pancratium  carriba?ura,  300 

Pandanus,  flowering  of,  335  ;  utilis,  123  ; 
Veitchi,  66,  93,  126 

Panicum  plicatum,  G6 

Pausics  at  Swanley,  515  ;  bedding,  514  ; 
early  in  t!ie  year,  413  ;  aud  Violets, 
564 

Papaver  umbrosum,  SGI,  515 

Paraffln  as  an  insecticide,  353,  532 

Paris  Daisy,  4,  77,  84,  120,  282,  367,  420  ; 
double,  449 

Paris,  effects  of  severe  cold  in,  58 ;  hort. 
show  in,  529;  Potatoes  for,  182;  notes 
from,  146  ;  winter  in,  66 

Parks,  Americau,  500;  London,  bedding- 
out  in,  123 

Parsley  for  exhibition,  420 ;  tran.splant- 
iug,  232 

Parsnips  and  Potatoes,  357  ;  a  substitute 
for  Potatoes,  314 

Parsnip,  Cow,  33 

Passitlora  \'itifolia,  546 

Passifloras,  the,  242,  270 

Pattern  post,  foreign.  484 

PauUiuia  thaUctrifolia,  449 

Paving,  present  system  of,  4G4 

ravcraents,  wood,  74 

Pea  protector,  a  cheap,  440 

Pea  troughs,  144 

Peas,  early  sown,  260 ;  growing  and  pro- 
tecting, 4S4;  thickly  sown.  462 

Peach,  Hale's  Early,  491 

Peach  houses,  training  in,  470  ;  fumigat- 
ing, 1S7 

Peach  twigs,  437 

Peach,  the  Waterloo,  473 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass,  437  ; 
double,  3G7  ;  dried,  3  ;  dropping  their 
blossoms,  506 ;  packing  material  for, 
30;  pruning  and  training,  510;  trees, 
green  fly  on,  324  ;  American,  560 

Peach  culture,  outdoor.  531 

Pear  culture  in  America,  401,  493;  in 
pots,  1 

Pear  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  2  ;  the  Chau- 
montel,  20;  the  P.  Barry,  494;  the 
sand,  324 

Pear  progenitors,  219 

Pear  trees  neglected,  24 ;  renovating  old, 
273;  training,  276 

Pears,  Californian,  11,  2S  ;  Charles 
Coguee  and  Charles  Ernest,  286 ;  old 
and  new,  59 ;  ornamental ,  123 

Peat  as  a  protector,  250 

Pedantry  in  garden  nomenclature,  429 

"  Pedigree  "  Roses,  430 

Piers  Hill,  hardy  flowers  at,  4S9 

Pelargonium,  culture  of  the,  40,  91,  113, 
162.  183 

Pelargonium  Alice,  4S7,  552 ;  Attraction, 
483  ;  Miss  Bradshaw,  514  ;  Clipper,  436  ; 
CLicullatum  fl.-pl.,  515  ; Decorator, 436  ; 
Defiance,  433  ;  M.  Dubus,  529  ;  Duchess 
of  Connaught.  552 ;  Emperor  William, 
552  ;  Eclipse.  529 ;  Mr  G.  Garraway, 
529;  Mr.  Gladstone.  436  ;  Martial,  552  ; 
Minotaur,  552 ;  Russel,  552  ;  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  552  ;  monstrous,  93  ;  Pope, 
487  ;  Sunrise,  436;  West  Brighton,  505 ; 
West  Brighton  Gem,  483 ;  Madame 
Thibaut,  .568;  Zulu  Belle,  563;  Mons. 
Dubus,  563 


Pelargonium  Society,  547  ;  exhibition  of 
ditto,  49l)  ; 

Pelargoniums  at  Swanley,  59,  100;  for 
market,  102  ;  list  of  varieties  of,  136  ; 
new,  460,  514 ;  of  the  Echinatum  type, 
167 ;  various,  505  ;  winter-blooming, 
82,  103  ;  what  are  variegated,  554 

Pentstemon  geutiauoides,  white,  12  ; 
Miss  Dean,  14G  ;  Lord  Macdonald,  146 

Pentstemons.  14S 

Perennials,  choice  hardy,  147 

Perfumery,  Piesse  on,  88 

Perilla,  the,  486;  uankincnsis  variegata, 
250 

Pernettya  mucronata,  404 

Persimmon,  the  Japanese,  3 

Petraia  volubilis,  275.  449 

Petunias  frcm  seed,  332 

Ph.xdranassa  rubro-viridis,  213 

Phala^nopsis,  252  ;  a  feast  of.  326  ;  on 
the  cool  system,  325 ;  Schilleriaua, 
284  ;  at  Clapton,  547 

Pharmaceutical  Society's  prize,  1381, 
417 

Phillyrca  Vilmoreana.  71 

Phillyreas  aud  Alaternus,  493 

Philodendron  Carderi,  563 

Pblomis.  172  :  fruticosa.  227 

Phlox,  Miss  Robertson,  574  ;  onmiflora, 
227  ;  stolonifera,  444 

Phloxes,  dwarf,  386,  443;  groupof  ditto, 
12  ;  in  pots,  430,  495 ;  seedling  dwarf, 
36 

PhyllotretaNemorum,  457 

Phylloxera,  cure  for,  47,  402 ;  law  as  to, 
330,  332 

Phytarrhiza  auceps,  322 

Phyteuma  coraosura.  146 

Phylloxera,  the,  558 

Picea  pectinata,  558 

Picotees  and  Caruations.  561 

Piuanga  Veitchi.  434,  552 

Pine-apple  Lambton  Seedling,  324  ;  a 
new,  494 

Pink  Madame  Gueret,  300  ;  William  Bull, 
300 

Pinus  anstriaca  at  home,  27 

Pipes  and  gas  tar,  43 

Pipes,  hot-water,  oval  or  square,  13G 

Pit,  Tea  Rose,  170 

Pitcairnia  Andreana,  263 

Pitcher-plant,  iSew  Holland,  405 

Pitcher-plants.  500,  542 

Pitting  V.  notching,  4G0 

Plagianthuspulchelhu,  251,  333 

Plant,  a  graceful  foliaged,  171 

Plant  catalogues,  old,  33G 

Plant  culture,  electric  light  in,  352 

Plant  duties,  340 

Plant  growing  in  London,  551 

Plant  labelling  in  botanic  gardens,  536 

Plant,  what  is  a  hardy,  4,  31,  55 

Plant  houses,  cold,  300.  3G3,  495 

Plant  nomenclature,  535 

Plant  nurseries,  hardy,  363 

Plants,  alpine,  and  their  culture,  279  ; 
American  and  other,  pacl;iug,  232.  309; 
Australian,  at  Guunersbury  ?ark.  234  ; 
bedding,  from  seeds,  172  ;  bedding, 
sowing,  232;  blue-flowered  greenhouse, 
18,  42;  British  and  AniL-rican,  30; 
Cape  bulbous,  341  :  carpet,  123,  261 ; 
colour  in  alpine,  321  ;  decorative,  in 
small  pots,17  ;  drawingsof.  atKew,75 ; 
early  flowering  bulbous,  226 ;  early 
Gesneraceous,  150  ;  evergreen  her- 
baceous, 315  ;  exhibitions  of  hardy, 
503  ;  figured,  67  ;  for  a  north  house, 
71,  351  ;  for  bank^,  507 ;  for  cold 
houses,  522  ;  for  hanging  baskets,  524  ; 
for  vases,  76 ;  from  Corsica,  264 ; 
greenhouse,  from  seed,  331  ;  guano 
for,  357  ;  hardy,  423  ;  ditto,  at  Totten- 
ham, 534;  ditto,  colour  afforded  by, 
537 ;  ditto,  bulbous.  34  ;  evergreen  and 
sub-evergreen  flowering,  280  ;  herba- 
ceous, 227,  337  ;  ditto,  in  flower.  408, 
438,  456,  43^  492  ;  hardy  selections  of, 
250  ;  variety  amongst,  292 ;  ditto, 
hardy,  valuable,  for  cutting  from,  537  : 
hardy  v.  tender,  6,  32 ;  in  borders, 
479  ;  in  classes  and  alliances,  124 ;  in 
botanic  gardens,  misnaming,  536 ;  in- 
door, 248  :  in  flower,  list  of,  516 ;  in- 
sect fertilisation  of,  262  ;  layering 
shrubby  alpine,  230  ;  list  of  hardy, 
139,  143,  541 ;  London  window,  508 ; 
moving,  law  relating  to,  31G  ;  new  and 
rare,  372  ;  new,  from  Erfurt,  166 ; 
North  American,  trinsmitting,  168, 
310  ;  not  quite  hardy,  3G3  ;  Notting- 
ham market,  28  ;  old-fashioned,  4, 
365;  on  walls,  55  ;  positions  for  hardy, 
264;  postage  of,  t>  foreign  countries, 
24 ;  pot,  annuals  as,  387 ;  China  As- 
ters as,  387  ;  Linum  grandiflorum 
as,  333 ;  Rhodanthe  maculata  alba 
as,  383;  rabbit-proof,   290,   333;  rare 


or  lost,  59,  104,  175,  532;  robbing 
native  habitats  of,  24  ;  law  relating  to, 
30  ;  selections  of  hardy,  137,  227  ;^sent 
by  post,  150  ;  some  good  hardy,  43 ; 
soot-water  for,  96  ;  spring-flowering, 
in  Yorkshire,  241  ;  standard  for  hardy, 
84  ;  sub-tropical,  from  seed,  228  ;  cul- 
ture of  water,  247 ;  winter  protections 
for,  35,  259 ;  at  exhibitions,  563  ;  for 
forcing,  560;  hardy,  in  flower.  566 
Planting  and  sowing,  evils  of  early,  181 

evils  of  deep,  143 
Platycerium  grande,  42 
Pleasure  grounds,  fruit  trees  in,  175 
Pleione  tricolor,  303 
Plums,  grafting,  434 
Poet's  Narcissus  in  masses,  447 
Poinsettia,    fertilisation    of,    13  ;    long 

flowering  of,  332 
Poinsettias  in  cool  climates,  132 
Polyanthus,  a  monstrous,  424 ;  the  Jack- 
anapes, 444 ;  border,  97  ;  laced,  ]  49,  171, 
461 
Polygonum  affine,  63  ;    compactum,  71, 
146  ;  in  the  wild  garden,  6 

Polypodium  (Aglaomorpha)  Meyeuia- 
num,  396  ;  Kremeri,  396 

Polystichum  tripteron,  378  ;  viviparum, 
295 

Pontederia  azurea,  220.  423 

Toppy,  Yellow-horn,  33 
"  Portugal,  Old  and   New  "  (reviewed), 
465 

Pot  Strawberries,  402 

Potato  disease,  46 

Potato  exhibition,  136 
Potato  Magnum  Bonum,  232 

Potato  seed  for  Ireland,  285 

Potato,  the  best  frame,  462  ;  culture  of 
early,  531 ;  and  Parsnips,  314,  357  ; 
disease-proof,  120 ;  facts  respecting, 
314  ;  for  the  Paris  markets,  132  ;  frame, 
372 ;  garden,  144  ;  manure  for,  254 ; 
seed,  275  ;  weights  of,  21 

Pothos  celatocaulis,   459 ;  glaucum,  293 

Prairie  Roses,  397 

Primrose,  Bird's-eye,  138  ;  blue,  336  ; 
Cloth  of  Gold,  423;  double,  376,  410; 
ditto  velvet-crimson.  424 ;  Herman 
Wilson.  354 ;  Scott  Wilson,  336  ;  Sie- 
bold's,  376 

Primroses  and  other  wild  flowers,  424  ; 
at  Tottenham,  342  ;  Himalayan,  291  ; 
hardy,  358  ;  leafy-calyxed,  35G  ;  Hima- 
layan, 557 

Primula  albo-sanguinea,  330  ;  bedding, 
320  ;  capitata,  32  ;  cashmeriaua,  75, 
133  ;  cortusoides  amoena,  468  ;  denti- 
culata  purpurea,  303  ;  erosa,  112,  129  ; 
Henryi,  312  ;  longifiora,  427  ;  Meteor,- 
295  ;  new  hybrid,  352;  Chinese,  232, 
465  ;  rosea,  241.  302.  312  ;  hardiness  of 
ditto,  55  ;  Ruby  King,  99  ;  Sieboldi,- 
37G,  4S9,  518  ;  new  hybrids  of  ditto, 
332  ;  sinensis  purpurea  punctata,  323  ; 
opectabilis,  443  ;  Steini,  63 

Primulas,  337;  Chinese,  06,  150  ;  double 
ditto,  176 ;  white  ditto.  32  ;  descrip- 
tive list  ol  hardy,  256 ;  hardy  in  frames, 
312  ;  hardy  out-of-doors,  312  ;  hardi- 
ness of,  227  ;  old,  4uO  ;  propagation  of, 
149 

Prinoses,  two,  282 

Prize,  a  botanical,  417 

Prizes  for  Asparagus,  233  ;  for  Orchids, 
235,  440 

Progenitors,  Pear.  219 

Protective  materials,  143 

Protections,  peat,  259;  Couch  Grass  as, 
156 

Protector,  the  best,  112 

Pi'unmg  and  training  improved,  426,  470, 
510 ;  Roses,  232  ;  seasonable  hints  on, 
135,  235  ;  transplanted  trees,  218 ;  and 
trainmg,  555 

Pruuus  triloba,  330 

Psychotria  cyanococca,  274 

Ptarmica  niongolica.  491 

Pteris  creticaOu\Tardi,  514  ;  intermedia, 
433;  internata,  505,  552;  moluccana, 
552 ;  serrulata,  crested  forms  of,  125, 
137;  s.  grandiceps,  128;  s.  meltonien- 
sis,  170  ;  s.  Shorei,  378  ;  tricolor,  403  ; 
serrulata  cristata  bella,  568 

Ptychosperma  rupicola,  330 

Puffballs  and  their  allies,  380 

Pulmonaria  dahurica,  274  ;  sibirica,  507; 
virginica,  333 

Pulmonarias,  3G2 

PuschkiniasciUoides,  106 

Putty,  glazing  without,  17 

Pyrethrum  inodorum  fl.-pl.,  32  ;  new  va- 
rieties of,  546 

Pyrethrums,  double,  521 ;  continuous- 
blooming,  547 

Pyriis  betulffifolia,  304  ;  japonica,  367, 
467  ;  Mains  floribunda,  336 ;  Maulei, 
375  ;  spectabilis,  394  ;  coronaria.  553 
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Q. 

Quaraash  root,  23 

"Quarterly  Review"  on  English  flower 

gardeninp;,  383 
QueenslauO,  stinging  plant  in,  390 
Quercus  cuspidata  variegata,  552 
Quesnelia  voseo-mar^Liinataj  267 
Quince,  Japanese,  367 


R. 


Kabbit  nuisance,  the,  231 

Rabbit-proof  plants,  333 

Rabbits,  42  ;  and  woods,  52 ;  extermina- 
tion of,  29 

Radishes  and  Carrots,  120 

Rain  tree,  276 

Rake-hoe,  a  new,  462 

Ranunculus bulbosus  fi.-pL,  449 ;  green- 
centred,  420 

Ranunculuses,  double  French  and  Per- 
sian, 479  ;  white,  3SS 

Rare  hardy  flowers,  394 

Raspberry  weevils,  271 

Rats  and  mice,  94 

Reading,  Gloxinias  at,  491 

Red  Maple,  the,  2S4 

Redouts,  M.,  G9 

Regents's  Park,  herbaceous  garden  at, 
50S ;  night  fOtes  at,  503  ;  Saxifrages  at, 
315 

Retiuospora,  false,  141 

Rheum  Emodi,  389  ;  nobile,  389,  468, 
534 ;  officiaale,  389 

Rhianvii,  364 

Rhinopetalnm  Karelini,  5,  226 

Rhipsalis  rhombea,  167 

Rhodanthe  maculata  alba  as  a  pot  plant, 
388 

Rhododendron  assamicum,  378  ;  barha- 
tum,  241,274;  blandfordixflorum.  490; 
origin  of  catawbiense.  386  ;  ciliatum, 
290  ;  Countess  of  Haddington,  150; 
davuricum,  535  ;  Flag  of  Truce,  399  ; 
prxcoxsuperbum,  275  ;  Princess  Alice, 
342  ;  Thomson!,  333,  33S  ;  Veitchi  var. 
Irevigatum,  2S4 ;  Keysi,  404  ;  ferrugi- 
neum,  558 

Rhododendrons,  386,  420  ;  and  leaf- 
mould,  69 ;  at  Knap  Hill,  538 ;  at  Bag- 
shot,  540  ;  hardy,  251 ;  in  Cornwall, 
284  ;  in  Hyde  Park,  491 ;  saddle-graft- 
ing, 230  ;  Sikkim,  403;  soil  for,  141, 
175  ;  wrongly  placed,  507 

Rhododendron  shows,  449,  506 

Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  95  ;  Sikkim  Moun- 
tain, 334 

Rhus  Osbecki,  03 

Ribes  aureum,  394  ;  speciosum,  463 

Riviera,  frost  in  the,  140;  notes  from 
the,  174,  239 

Riviua  humilis.  103 

Robinia  hispida,  557 

Rockery,  steps  in,  180 

Rockwork  in  Hyde  Park,  339 

Rodgersia  podophylla,  515 

Romulea.  a  new,  113;  Macowani,  34, 
113,  139 

Roots,  tree,  extraction  of,  359 

Rosa  lucida,  161 ;  polyantha,  557 

Rosarian's  Year  Book,  159 

Rose,  American  Banner,  23,  32,  264,  315 ; 
chmbing  Devoniensis,  51  ;  exhibition. 
Regent's  Park,  404  ;  Fortune's  yellow, 
507  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  537 ;  pruning 
ditto,  48 

Rose  blooms,  early,  442 

Rose  house  troubles,  461 

Rose  pit,  Tea,  170 

Rose  stocks,  51 

Roses,  American,  282,  397,  502";  and  the 
past  winter,  518  ;  at  Kensington,  469 ; 
at  Lake  Com  o,  464;  at  Welling,  103; 
autumn,  335  ;  Bennett's  new,  for 
forcing,  51;  for  amateurs,  517;  for 
house  culture,  232,  479,  442  ;  for  mar- 
ket, 102 ;  from  cuttings,  5 ;  hardy, 
346 ;  hints  on  pruning,  232,  285  ;  hy- 
brid lea,  409,  430 ;  in  France,  409  ; 
lent,  213 ;  loss  of,  in  France,  291 ; 
new,  228,  239  ;  on  banks,  51 ;  on  walls, 
51,160,  225;  past  and  present,  159; 
pegging  down,  32  ;  planting,  71 ;  seleot, 
554  ;  single,  161 ;  two  new.  320 ;  Christ- 
mas, 33  ;  climbing,  559  ;  and  maggots, 
565 

Royal  Botanic  Society.  295,  37S,  459  ; 
garden,  labelling  in,  536 ;  schedule, 
461  ;  summer  show,  552 

Royal  Fern,  soil  for,  400 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  72,  165,  253, 
294,  354,  39S,  436,  483,  491  ;  summer 
show,  526  ;  conversazione  of,  4S3  ; 
schedule,  176 


Rnbus  arcticus,  394  ;  australis,  330  ;  cra- 
trogifolius,  324,  360 ;  deliciosus,  448, 
463  ;  uutkanus,  315  ;  odoratus,  315  ; 
phoenicolasius,  268,  323  ;  rosKfolius 
rt.-pl.,  546 

Russia,  winter  in,  232 


Saddle-grafting  Rhododendrons,  230 

Sages,  the  Jerusalem,  172 

Salisburia  adiantif  olia,  line  specimens  of, 
175 

Salsafy,  229 

Salvia  Huveyi,  S4  ;  Pine-apple  scented, 
6,  137  ;  Pitcheri,  6;  splendens,  65  ;  s. 
ccerulea,  227 

Salvias,  half-hardy,  227 

Sandersonia  aurantiaca,  351 

Saraca  indica,  403 

Sarmienta  repens,  404 

Sarracenia  flava-picta,  378 

Sarracenias  at  Chelsea,  302 

Savoys,  tall  v.  dwarf,  228 

Sawdust  as  manure,  24,  6S 

Saxifraga  aretioides  primulina,  342 ; 
Composi,  546 ;  cordifolia,  291 ;  fiagel- 
laris,  342  ;  MacNabiana,  515,  547,  558 ; 
oppositifolia,  346  ;  purpurascens,  343 ; 
Stracheyi,  275  ;  virginiensis  fl.-pl.,  343, 
423  ;  Wallacei,  375,  394,  410,  42S 

Saxifrage,  double  Virginian,  343,  368,  423; 
Rosy  Mountain,  234  ;  the  Whipcord, 
342 

Saxifrages,  Baffodils  among,  338  ;  hardy, 
250 ;  iu  pots,  257  ;  in  Regent's  Park, 
315 ;  under  glass,  66 ;  wintering,  in 
pots,  478 

Scarcity  of  manure,  233 ;  of  vegetables, 
228 

Scenery,  natural,  187 

Schizanthuses,  331 

Sciadocalyx  gloxiuioides,  129 

Scientific  Committee  of  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  399,  437 

Scilla  campanulata,  486 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  Kelwayi,  487 

Scolopendriuras,  hardy,  39 

Scotland,  gale  in,  7 

Scottish  Seed  Association,  116 

Scutellaiia  Mociniana,  447 ;  purpuras- 
cens, 468 

Seakale  and  Rhubarb,  95  ;  wild,  417 

Sedum,  large  Japanese,  315 

Seed  Association,  Scottish,  116 

Seed,  sowing,  120 

Seeds,  dormant,  84 

Seedsmen's  assistants,  149 

Seedling  Hepaticas,  raising,  316 

Selaginella  Douglasi,  98 ;  Involvens 
variegata,  552  ;  Kraussiana  aurea, 
295  ;  lepidophylla,  400,  558 

Selaginellas,  214 

Selections  of  hardy  plants,  250 

Senecio  Ghiesbreghti,  303;-  japonicus, 
164 ;  Petasites,  213  ;  speciosus,  487 

Sequoia,  large,  541  ;  Prof.  Heer  on,  95 

Shading  for  glasshouses,  96  ;  lath  blinds 
for,  99  ;  other  material  for,  276 

Shaw's  Botanic  Gaiden  (Missouri),  446 

Shelters,  earth,  509 

Shoots  flowering  in  water,  467 

Show,  spring,  at  Tui'nham  Green,  399 

Shrub  carpeting,  340 

Shrubs  and  trees,  list  of,  121  ;  effects  of 
the  winter  on,  176;  evergreen,  276; 
for  forcing,  547  ;  for  small  gardens, 
340 ;  greenhouse,  valuable  early- 
blooming,  248  ;  -hardy  flowering,  407  ; 
in  flower,  list  of,  517 ;  hst  of,  542  ; 
mutilating,  59  ■  when  to  cut  evergreen, 
35  ;  winter-blooming,  251 ;  neglected, 
498 

Shrubberies,  carpets  for,  98  ;  digging, 
28,  71 ;  mutilation  of,  450  ;  winter,  305 

Siberian  Lady's-slipper,  440 

Sikkim  Rhododentfrons;  403 

Silicifled  trees,  390 

Singapore  Flower  Show,  181 

Sisyrincluum  grandifloxnim,  274 

Situations  for  evergreens,  unsuitable, 
304 

Sketches  iu  Algeria,  107 

Slug  preventives,  400 

Slugs  and  alpine  plants,  437  ;  /'French 
way  of  killing,  498  ;  remedy  for,  34 

Smoke-consuming  Acts,  10 

Smut,  437 

Snowdrop,  late-flowering,  302 

Snowdrops  among  Grass,  234  ;  new,  249 

Soap  and  water,  effects  of,  on  Apple 
trees,  472 

Sobralia  macrantha,  9  ;  m.nana,  469 

Society,  Gardener's  Provident,  |.  341 ; 
National  Auricula,  343 

Societies,  horticultural,  107 

Soil  and  limy  water,  379 

Soja  Bean,  116 


Soldanellas,  408 

Soldier  gardening,  496 

Solomon's  Seal  for  forcing,' 293 

Sowing  and  planting,  evils  of  early,  181 

Spade  culture,  10 

Spanish  Giant  Asparagus,  395 

Sparrow  food,  delicate,  329 

Spartium  fllipes,  342 

Spathoglottis  Lobbi,  167 

Sphagnum  as  a  packing  material,  502 

Spinach,  New  Zealand,  372  ;   protecting, 

260 
Spira;a  astilboides,  490,  529 ;   janonica, 

64,   170;   palraata,  293,   390;  Ulmaria 

aurea,  489,  513 
Spirxas,  400  ;  herbaceous,  36 
Splaclinum  luteum,  227 
Spring  flowers  at  Edinburgh,  443 
Spring  to  summer,  change  from,  in  New 

England,  387 
Spring,  signs  of,  31,  139,  161,  241 
Spriug-bedding  plants,  448 
Spruce,  blue,  282  ;  Colorado  Blue,  93 
Squires,  lopping  trees  in,  406 
Standards,  plants  and  shrubs  as,  481 
Stansfleld,  Thos.,  death  of,  72 
Staphyleacolchica,  7,330 
Statice  Kaufmanniana,  267;  spicata,  415 
Station  gardening,  508 
Stephanotis  at  Bexley,  102 ;  large  truss 

of,  551 
Stinging  plant,  a  new,  390 
Stock,  the  yellow  Pai-adise,  2o 
Stokesia  cyanea,  82 
Stonecrops  in  windows,  217 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  gai'den,  179 
Straw  mats,  336 
Strawl>erry  Alexandra,  510 
Strawberry  culture,  531 
Strawberry  beds,  Dublin,  310 
Strawberry  forcing  in  New  Jersey,  218 
Strawberry  houses,  236 
Strawberries,  282 ;   all  the  year  round, 

857,   364,   402,  554  ;    early  forced,  ^25 ; 

late-forced,  473;  German  varieties  of, 

238  ;  mulching,  494  ;  exposing  pots  of, 

402  ;  where  to  grow,  509 
Sub-tropical  bedding,  Eucalyptus  globu- 
lus for, 250 
Sub-tropical  plants  from  seed,  223 
Succulents,  hardy,  250 
Summer,  effects  of  a  wet  dull,  219,  298, 

362 
Summer  bedding,  112, 280 
Swanley,  Pelargoniums  at,  100 
Sydney  exliibition,  353 
Symphytum  aspcrrimum,  537 
Syringa  Josikae,  558 


T. 

Tabemtcmontana  Camassa,  404 

Table  flowers,  wild,  513 

Tartan  Tomato,  346 

Tea  Pvose  seed,  282 

Tea  Roses,  effects  of  the  winter  upon, 
316  ;  hybiid,  409,  430 

Telephone  in  nm-sery  trade,  403 

Temperature,  &c. ,  of  air  near  lakes,  408; 
increase  of,  with  altitude,  379 

Terra-cotta,  59 ;  uses  of,  30  ;  vases,  22 

Thalictrum  anemonoides,  343  ;  minus,  6 

Thames  Embankment,  Tulips  on,  404 

"Thermal  Belt  "  of  N.  Carolina,  441 

Thorn,  the  double  crimson,  498 

Thrips,  358 

Thuja  semper  aurea,  251 ;  Vervaeneana,54 

Thujopsis  borealis,  54 

Thuubergias  and  their  culture    243 

Thunia  alba  var.,  428 

Tigridia  conchiflora,  33 

Tile  edgings,  ugly,  407 

TillandsiaLindeni,153 ;  Liudeni  genuina, 
68  ;  musaica,  378,  488  ;  usueoides,  131 

Tillandsias,  the,  60 

Timber,  qualities  of,  94 

Times,  the,  on  charity  dinners,  487  ;  on 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  464;  on  May  in 
London,  429 

Todea  superba  as  a  diuner-table  plant, 
248 

Tomato,  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  228  ;  of 
tlie  future,  23  ;  Tartan,  346 

Tomatoes  all  the  ye;ar  round,  506  ;  in 
pots,  334 ;  under  glass,  144,  260  ;  varie- 
ties of,  508  ;  at  South  Kensington,  551 

Tools,  danger  of  edged.  530 

Tooting,  spring  flowers  at,  213 

Top-dressing  Orange  trees,  248 

Toreuia  Fouruieri,  331 

Tottenham,  Hepaticas  at,  234 ;  Prim- 
roses at,  342 

Toxicophltea  spectabilis,  275,  284 

Trade  practices,  21 ;  and  prices,  43 

Tradescantia  Madame  Laguense,  295 

Training,  extension  system  of,  346,  426 


Transplanting  evergreens,  381 ;  Parsley, 
232 

Trap  for  insects  in  houses,  351 

Tree,  grouping,  323 

Tree  knowledge,  novel  mode  of  teach- 
ing, 58 

Tree,  large  Californian,  27 

Tree  Preonies,  grafting,  336 ;  when  to 
move,  280 

Tree  roots,  extraction  by  dynamite,  484 

Tree,  the  rain.  276 

Trees  and  shrubs  for  belts,  53  ;  list  of, 
121 ;  artists',  291  ;  dwarf  fruit,  142  ; 
for  small  gardens,  340 ;  fruit  in  plea- 
sure grounds,  175  ;  pruning  and  train- 
ing ditto,  135,  510  ;  in  pots,  70,  324  ; 
wall  fruit,  143  ;  lifting,  26  ;  in  flower, 
list  of,  517  ;  in  Trafalgar  Square,  34  ; 
law  relating  to  overhanging,  87  ;  hardy 
list  of,  542  ;  mutilating,  59  ;  pruning  ; 
transplanted,  218 ;  street,  179  ;  weep- 
ing, 538 ;  silicifled,  390 

Tremandra  verticillata,  102 

Trichomanes  parvulum,  459 

Trifolium  repens,  490 

Trillium  grandiflorum  and  its  fonns,  444 

Triphffina  prouuba,  414 

Triteleia  uniflora,  335,  363 

Tritoma  camosa,  149 

Tritonia  aurea,  152,  137 

TroUiuses,  407,  469 

Tropajolura  sessilifolium,  384 

Tuberoses,  316  ;  in  America,  16 

Tulipa,  notes  on  the  genus,  180  ;  bifiora, 
274,  346;  bithynica,  404;  Gemeriana 
var.,  483  ;  pulchella,  428  ;  Greigi,  344, 
428  ;  Greigi  immaculata,  428  ;  iliensis, 
311 ;  Orphanidea,  404  ;  triphylla,  274 

Tulip,  a  uew,  311 ;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Elwes, 
274 

Tulips  at  Bontoux,  449,  491 ;  poor,  320 

Tulip  tree,  the,  290 

Turfing  over  beds,  429 

Turnham  Green,  spring  show  at,  399 

Turnip  beetles,  457 

Turnip,  the  Early  Paris,  434 

Turnips,  forced,  372 

Typhonium  divaricatum,  343 


U. 

Umbrella  Moss,  227 

Underwing  Moth,  the  Great  Yellow,  414 

United  States,  Pear  culture  in,  401 

Uvularia,  yellow,  461 

Utricularia  montana,  546 


Vaccinium   amaruni   and    corjTnbosum 

var.,  469 
Valeriana  Phu  aurea,  285 
Vanda  cajrulea,   large  variety  of,  252 

Denisoni,  448  ;  teres,  514,  547  ;  tricolor, 

Dalkeith  var.,  428 
Vandas,  cool  treatment  of,  303 
Van  Houtte's  "Flore  des  Serres,"  &g. 

406 
Vases,  dried  flowers  in,  441  ;  Japanese 

82 ;  plants  for,  76  ;  terra  cotta,  22 
Vegetable,  a  good  winter,  182 
Vegetable  market,  new,  241 
Vegetable  Marrows,  forced,  506 
Vegetables  an-a  the  frost,   229 ;  choice, 

372;    Continental,    150;     hardy,    63; 

scarcity  of,  22S 
Vegetation,  aspects  of,  in  paintings,  320  ; 

influence  of    electric  bght  upon,  240  ; 

weather  marks  on,  04 
Venidium  calendulaceum,  6 
Venus'  Fly-trap,  443 
Ventilation,  Tobbin's  system  of,  269 
Verbascum  phlomoides,  226 
Verbena,  lustrous,  68 
Verbenas,  propagatmg,  484 
Vermin,  plant-eating,  96 
Veronica  Hulkeana,    241,    500;    Lyalli, 

515 
Vesicaria  grreca,  443 
Vibert,  M. ,  a  Rose  grower,  502 
Viburnum  plicatuni,  468,  546  ;    Sieboldi, 

502,  534 
Victoria  regia,  vitality  of  seeds  of,  241 
Vienna,  notes  from,  54 
Viola  Golden  Gem,  513  ;  pedata  bicolor, 

314  ;  Tooi,  275;  argentaiflora,  213 
Violas,  new  bedding,  488 
Violet  culture  in  frames.  246;   Princess 

Louise,  167  ;  Dog's-tooth,  320  ;  double 

wliite,   153 ;    yellow,  394,    425 ;    new, 

351 
Violets  and  Pansies.  564 
v'illa  garden  leaf-bed,  281,  313 
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Vine  borders,  covering,  143;  heated,  26 
69,  03  ;  wireworm  in,  506,  532 

Vine  disease,  new,  142 

Vine  dressing,  379,  473 

Vine  insects,  400 

Vine,  lar;:jest,  in  Britain,  350  ;  breaking:, 
350;  mildew  on,  24  ;  Phylloxera-prooi', 
351 ;  remarkable,  162  :  the  Berkhamp- 
btead,  310  ;  weakly,  530,  5j4  ;  without 
flre-heat,  142  ;  and  lime,  137 

Virgilia  lutea,  230 

Virginian  Creepers  and  Ivy,  48 

Virginian  Lungwort,  333 

Virginian  Saxifrage,  double,  423 


"W. 

Wahlenbergia  tenuifolia,  207 
Wales,  Walilluwers  in,  227 
Walk,  broad,  at  Kew,  106 
Wall  gardening,  503 
Wall  Roses.  225 
AValls.  garden,  cleaning,  237  ; 
colouring,    133  ;   pointing, 


ditto  and 
223,  310; 


Walls,  wiring  and  studding,  25,  111 

Wallflowers,  425  ;  double,  469  ;  hardiness 
of.  149,  257  ;  in  Ireland,  226  ;  in  Wales, 
227 

Wallace's  Saxifrage,  394,  110 

Water,  shoots  bloomingin,  4G7 

Water  Chestnut,  ISO 

Water  Lily,  liardy  red,  320,  363 

Water  for  greenhouse  plants,  461 ;  limy, 
and  soil,  379 

Water  plants,  culture  of,  247  ;  hardy,  70; 
M.  Toure's  collection  of,  12 

Waters,  artificial,  507 

Waterer's  double  flowered  Cherry,  423 

Watsonias,  a  group  of,  391 

Weasels  in  the  garden,  120 ;  v.  short- 
tailed  fltjld  mice,  335 

Weather  lore  for  gardeners,  174 

Weeping  trees,  533 

Weigelas,  or  Diervillas,  410 

Welling,  Roses  at,  103 

Wellingtouia  gigantea.rapiditj  of  growth 
of,  290  ;  large,  54,  525 

West  Brighton  Pelargonium,  505 

Wet  summer,  effects  of  a.  473 

Whit  Monday  at  S.  Keusington,  461 


Wild  garden.  Borage  in,  223  ;  Polygonupi 
cu=pidatum  in,  6 

Wild  gardening,  a  beautifnl  bit  of,  173 

Will  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  137 

Window  plants,  London,  508 

Winter,  a  dry,  146  ;  in  Bedfordshire,  ef- 
fects of,  379  ;  in  France,  103,  285,  340  ; 
in  FLUSsia,  232 ;  effects  of  the,  68.  292  ; 
301  ;  in  Ireland,  176;  in  Tsle  of  Wight, 
335  ;  effects  of,  on  shrubs,  176  ;  on  Tea 
Eoses,  316,  450 

Winter  shrubberies,  305 

Wiuterberry  in  swamps,  93 

Wireworm  in  pots,  4G1 ;  in  Vine  borders, 
506  ;  crows  and,  483  ;  cure  for,  532  ;  in 
gardens,  434 

Wistaria,  the  double,  105,  241,  232.  507 

Women,  employment  for  educated,  29 

Wood,  best,  for  fuel,  23 

Wood  pavements,  74 

Woodland  work  for  January,  7 ;  for  Feb- 
ruary, 104  ;  for  March,  229  ;  for  April, 
304  ;  for  :May,  382  ;  for  June,  407 

Woodlicc  in  Mushroom  houses,  379 

Woodruff,  537 

Worms  in  gardens,  335  ;  lawn?,  254 


X. 

Xerophyllum  asphodeloides,    322, 
346,  367 


Yellow  Marguerite,  423 

Yellow  underwing  moth,  414 

YcUow-wood,  American,  230 

Yew  berries,  323 

Yew,  the  Irish,  155 

Yew  tree,  ancient,  8,  241 

Yews,  transplanting,  289,  323 

York  Nurseries,  133 

Yorkshire,  effects  of  the  winter  in,  292 : 

spring-flowering  plants  in,  241 
Yucca  tribe,  156 
Yucca,  insect  fertilisation  of,  23 
Yuccas,  new,  449 


Zamias,  70 

Zulu  hats,  uses  of,  55 


COLOURED       P  LATES. 


ASTER  TOWNSENDI  AND  A.  HISPIDU.S 
BEGONIAS,  DOUBLE-FLOAVERED 

CARNATIONS,  GROUP  OF  TREE 

CALATHEA  (MARANTA)  WARSCEWICZI 

DISA  MACRANTHA     

EICHORNEA   (PONTEDERIA)   AZUREA... 

FUCHSIAS,  GROUP  OF  NEW         

GENTIANA  KURROO 

GLADIOLI,  EARLY  FLOWERING 

NEW  HYBRID 

L.ELIA  AUTUilNALIS  ATRORUBENS    ... 

ELEGANS  ALBA       

LILIUM  HANSONI       

MONTBRETIA  POTTSI  


3i6 

51S 

450 
560 

494 
220 
320 
264 
156 
306 

363 
132 
108 

Si 


NARCISSI  OF  THE  POSTICUS  GROUP 
NEPENTHES  (NEW)     

ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXILLARIUM 

PASSIFLORA  VITI  FOLIA      

PHLOXES,  GROUP  OF  DWARF     ... 
PITCHER  PLANTS,  GROUP  OF     ... 
PONTEDERIA  (EICHORNEA)  AZUREA  . 
PRIMROSES,  NEW^  DOUBLE  CHINESE  . 

ROSES,  HYBRID  TEA 

THREE  NEW  ENGLISH    ... 

SPIR.EA  PALMATA 

TILLANDSIA  LINDENI  (VERA)     ... 

WATSONIAS,  GROUP  OF      

WEIGELAS,  GROUP  OF        


286 
5i2 

474 

242 
12 

542 
220 
170 

430 
198 

36 

GO 

390 
410 
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XI 


A. 

Abraxas  grossulariata         ..        ..  2S3 

Acacia  Farne3iana     ..         ..         ..  SS 

Allium  neapolitiuiim           ..         ..  291 

Alocasia  Tliibautiana           . .         . .  455 

Aujectocliilus  setaceus        ..         ..  491 

Andmlepis  Skinneii 151 

Androsace  Laggeri 136 

Anemone,  a  florist's 179 

Authurium    Andreanum,    iufiores- 

cence  of         355 

„  colocasia3folium  ..  247 
„  glaucum  ..  ..293 
,,          Scherzerianum  Koths- 

childlanum 437 

Arabis  under  Lilies 261 

Areca  sapida 15 

Arenaria  balearica 503 

Aruudo  Donas  (Great  Reed)         ..  407 

Asparagus  forcing  pit 434 

Asparagus  tenuifolius          ..         ..  21 

Atragena  alpina          . .          .         . .  339 

Austrian  Pine  at  home         . .        . .  27 


B. 

Bamboos  (4  illustrations)    ..         ..41,45 

Barkeria  cyclotella 72 

Barnardesia  rosea        67 

^    BawdMouey(Meumatliamanticum)    339 
Bed  of  succulents  and  coloured  leaf 

plants 231 

Begonia  Schmidt!       ..         ..       2d8,  269 

Bell-flower,  out-leaved         . .        . .  345 

BUlbergia  nutans       129 

Black  Jack  or  Turnip  beetles        . .  457 

Borago  cretica 149 

Borders,  Scillas  for 433 

Boswellia  Carter!        164 

Bovista  plumbea        330 

Brugmansia  Knighti 127 

O. 

Campanula  laciniata 315 

Celastrus  scandens     ..         ..        141,  3  J5 

Celoaia  pyramidalis 331 

Cephalotus  foUicularis         ..        ..  405 

Chimonanthus  grandiflorus           ..  251 
Chrysalis  fungus  (Oordyceps  mili- 

taris) 4i5 

Chrysautlieraum  frutescens           ..  5 

Cineraria,  double        270 

Clathrus  cancellatus 330 

Clematis  J.  G.  Veitch          ..        ..  439 

,,       Rosette-flowered  ..        .,  4S9 

Club  Moss,  hygrometric       ..         ..  400 

Cobsea  penduliflora 353 

Cocciuella         183 

Cock's-foot  Grass,  golden-edged    . .  279 

Convolvulus  althaeoides       . .         . .  6 

Cordyline  australis 523 

Corydalis  bracteata 479 

Cowslip,  Jeffrey's  American           . .  339 

Cranberry,  large-fruited       ..         ..  237 

Crocus,  the  Autumn 436 

Croton,  sp!ral-leaved 395 

„       Veitchi,  cutting  of  ..        ..  555 

Currant  Moth 283 

Currant,  standard 273 

Cyathus  vernicosus 325 

Cycnoches  Warscewiczi        ,.         .,  225 

Cypripedium  guttatum        . .        . .  417 

„           macranthum  ..        ..  443 

„           Spicerianum  ..         ..  169 

Cyrtanthus  Mackeui 17 


Dactylis  glomerata  aurea-marginata  279 

Dahlia  Maximiliana 57 

Davallia  fijiensis         527 

,,        Mariesi        519 

Dendrobium  Wartlianum,     ..         ..  153 

Dicksonia  Berteroaua           . .         . .  409 

Double  Marsh  Marigold        ..         .,  393 

,,       Virginian  Saxifrage           . .  423 

Downing,  Charles       133 

Dracocephalum  grandiflorum        . .  547 

E. 

Edelweiss 337 

Edgings,  IvT 262 

Elm,  \Vych,  in  Regent's  Park        ..  539 

Eury bia  Gunni 4G7 

Extension  training 473 

F. 

Frankincense 1G4 

Fritillaria  verticillata    var.   Thun- 

bergi 313 

Fuchsia,  apetalous 333 

,,        standard      ..         ..        257,  432 
31 
465 


,,        procumbens 
Fungoid  growth  from  a  cave 


G. 

Gentiana  algida          343 

Geum  montanum       429 

Gladiolus  bulb 306 

Gooseberry  caterpillar          . .         . .  283 

Gooseberry,  standard            . .         . .  273 

Gray,  Professor  Asa 334 

Great  Reed  (Aruudo  Donax)          . .  407 

Great  Yellow  Underwing  Moth     . .  414 

H. 

Hamamelis  arborea 251 

,,          Zuccariniana    ..        ..  251 

Harebells  in  the  wild  garden         ..  173 

Hemerocallis  flava 557 

Heracleum  gigauteum          . .         . .  33 

Hibiscus  coccineus     . .         . .         . .  41 

Hyacinths  in  mixed  borders           . .  436 

Hypericum  Hookerianum   .^        ..  48 

„          nepalense         ..        ..  53 

I. 

Insect  fungi  (Cordyceps)      . .         . .  445 

lochroma  longiflorum          ..         ..  551 

Iris,  Chinese 321 

,,    Kolpakowskyana         . .        , .  75 

,,    punula 403 

Ivy  edging        262 

J. 

Jerusalem  Sage,  the 172 


Korolkowia  Sewerzowi 


L- 


376 


Labels,  Acme 

..      96 

Lady-birds        

..     183 

Lady's  Slipper,  Spicer's 

..    169 

,,            spotted 

..     417 

„            the  Siberian 

..     443 

Larkspurs  in  the  wild  garden       . .  55 

Lavender  field  at  Mitchum. .         . .  89 

Leather-leaf,  American        . .         . ,  425 

Leontlce  altaica  (2  ill.)        ..         ..  363 

Libertias,  the 419 

Lily  of  the  Valley 77 

Liquidambar  orientale         . .         . .  83 

Loasa  hispida  . .         . .         . .         . .  3S3 

Lobelia  cardinalis 341 

,,      coronopifolia           ..         ..  05 

Luculia  Piuceana       ..         ..          ..  292 

Lycoperdon  giganteum         . .         . .  380 

M; 

Machine,    Peltiers,     for    making 

straw  mats 336 

Magpie  moth 283 

Martynia  proboscidea          . .         . .  99 

Megarrhiza  californica        . .         . .  147 

Meum  athamanticum          . .         . .  3S9 

Missouri,  botanic  garden  in          . .  447 

Monarda  didyma        249 

Moricandia  sonchifolia        . .         . .  299 

Mormodes  OcauEe 9 

,,         elegautlssima     ..         ..  259 

,,         alpestris    elegantissima  302 

Myrrh  in  the  wild  garden    . .        . .  173 


N. 

Narcissus  triandrus  albus    . . 

,,       pallidulus  .. 
Nectarine  branch 
N  epenthes  bicalcarata 
New  Holland  Pitcher  Plant 


Q. 


Quince,  Japanese 


367 


312 

137 
510 
165 
405 


Olive  tree  in  the  Riviera      , .        . .  101 

Oswego  Tea 249 

Oxycoccos  macrocarpus       . .        . .  237 

P. 

Pseonia  tenuifolia 321 

Palm,  a  new  Bornean            . .         , .  435 

Papaver  umbrosum 361 

Paris  Daisy       5 

Pea  trough       144 

Peach  house,  training  in  (9  cuts)  470-2 

Peach  tree,  rider        511 

Peaches,  duuble         307 

Pelargonium,  a  monstrous  . .        . .  93 

Persimmon,  Japan       3 

Phyllotreta  nemorum         ..        ..  457 

Philodendron  Carderi          ..        ,,  503 

Pinanga  Veitchi         435 

Plum  tree,  young       556 

Pinks,  iron-stemmed           , .        . ,  301 

Pinus  austriaca  at  home      ..        ,.  27 

Pit  for  forcing  Asparagus    . .        . .  434 

Pitcher  Plant,  New  Holland          ..  405 

Plant,  a  graceful  foliaged  ..         .,  171 

Plants,  bed  of  coloured  leaf         . .  231 

Polypodium  Kremeri 397 

Pontederia  crassipes 220 

Pothos  glaucum         293 

Prinos  verticillatus 305 

Pruning  and  training  (9  cuts)  470-2 

Pruning,  illus.  of  extension  510,  511,  556 

Pnffballs           3S0 

Pteris  sermlata  pellucida    ..         ,,  125 

Pyrus  butuloefolia 304 

„      japonica 357 


R. 

Kake-hoe,  a 462 

Kedoute,  M.     .,          69 

Rheum  nobile 339,  535 

Rhianva,  Anglesey 365 

Riviera,  Olive  tree  in  the    . .         . .  101 

Rockery,  steps  in ■  180 

Rodgersia  podophylla           . .         . .  515 

Romulea  Macowan! 113 

Rosa  lucida       161 

Rose  bank          51 

Rubus  nutkanus         315 

„     odoratus           315 


S. 


Sage,  the  Jemsalem 172 

^aundersonia  aurantiaca      . .         . .  351 

SantalWood 83 

Saxifraga  virginiensis  fl.-pl 423 

Scabious,  the  Giant 235 

Scilla  campanulata 486 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  Kelwayi   . .  40 

Sedum,  Japanese        315 

Selaginella  atroviridis           ..         ..  215 

„         concinna    . .         . .         . .  214 

Galeottei 214 

,,         iepidophylla        ..         ..  400 

,,         serpens      , .         . .         . .  216 

,,        steuophylla         ..        ..  216 

Shaw's  Botanic  Garden,   ilissomi, 

view  in. .         ..         . .         ..         ..  447 

Siberian  Lady's-slipper         . .         . .  443 

Soldanellas        403 

Sphajrobolus  stellatus           . .         . .  325 

Staking  and  dotting,  bad  effect  of..  429 

Statice  spicata 415 

Storax 88 

Succulents,  bed  of 231 

Sui'face  grubs 414 


Thrips  adonidum        358 

Training  fruit  trees     . .         . .        470,  472 

Trees,  group  of 323 

Trichomanes  auriculatum    . .         . .  373 

,,            reniforme        ..         ..  375 

TriphEena  pronuba 414 

Tropaiolum  sessilifoliivm      , .         . .  335 

Tulipa  iliensis 311 

Tulips  and  Lily  of  the  Valley        . .  319 

Turnip  beetles,  &c 457 


V. 

Vases,  Japanese          81 

Violet,  Dog's-tooth 320 

Virgilia  lutea,  flower  of        . .         . .  230 

„            seed-pods  of  . .         ..  231 


W. 

Wellingtonia,  great 525 

Wistaria,  the  double 105 
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Monsieur  Alphonse  Lav ALLEE,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1835.     His  father, 
"who  was  the  founder  and  manager  of  the  Central  School   of  Arts  and   Manufactures,  being   an  enemy  of  idleness,   set  to 
work,  as   soon   as  his  son  had   finislied  his  classical   studies,   to   provide  him  with  some    active  and  healthy  occupation 
by  opening  up    to  him  a  scientifie   career.     It  was   thus,   then,   that   j'oung   Alphonse   had  the   advantage    of  receiving 
lessons  in  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  entomology,  and  zoology  from  the  learned  professors  of  the   school  founded  by 
his  father.     But  none  of  these  sciences  had  any  attraction  for  him.     It  had  not  occurred  to  his -father  to  have  him  tauglit 
botany,  so  he  had  recourse  to  it  as  a  last  resource.     From  the  very  first  lessons  the  young  pupil  felt  that  botany  was 
his  vocation,  and  he  naturally  made  rapid  progress  in  his  new  study.     He  afterwards  completed  his  preliminary  course 
in  the  school  of  those  masters  of  the  science,  MM.  A.  Brongniart  and  J.  Decaisne,  from  whom  he  imbibed  that  ardent 
love  of  plants   which   has  been   the   most  precious  delight   of  his  life,     hi   1857   he  made  his   first  scientific  e.xcursion 
in  Switzerland,  in  pursuit  of  specimens  which  would  afford  him  the  materials  necessary  for  a  treatise  on  Alpine  plants. 
About  the  same  time  he  founded,  in  the  charming  district  of  Segrez,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  a  small  botanic 
garden,  in  order  to  collect  the  typical  specimens  of  the  principal  genera  of  every  European  family  of  plants.     It  was  here  that 
he  discovered  the  Bromus  of  Scbrader,  and  investigated  the  properties  of  this  interesting  member  of  the  family  of  Grasses. 
He  first  called  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  world  to  this  forage  plant  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  French  Central 
Society  of  Agriculture.     His  resea-rches  were  afterwards  republished  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  in  1864-,  and  again  in  the 
next  year  in  a  second  edition  of  his  first  work,  which  was  much  enlarged,  and  illustrated  by  two  plates  from  the  talented 
pencil  of  M.  Kiocreux.     Encouraged  by  his  first  success,   the  subject  of  this  biography  extended  his  studies  in  applied 
botany,  and,  following  the  good  example  of  the  illustrious  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  he  planted  an  arboretum  which  contained 
all  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  could  live  in  the  climate  of  Paris.     In  plauting  this  arboretum  he  was  especially  careful  to 
introduce  new  varieties  of  trees  which  might  be  of  service  from  an  industrial  point  of  view.     In  this  particular  branch 
he  displayed   unexampled    energy    and   ardour.      Ho    ransacked    every    catalogue  and    every    nursery    in    Europe,    and 
visited  every  establishment,    no    matter  where    it    was  situated,  in    pursuance  of    his    self-imposed    task.     In    planting 
this  unique  arboretum    he  had  a  number  of  very  great  difficulties  to    overcome,    both   material  and  scientific,  for   the 
habits  of  every  species   had  to  be   studied.     Apart  from  this,   he  found  that  the  specimens  sent  to  him  by  the  various 
nurserymen  with  whom  ho  dealt  bore  different  names  for  the  same  tree,  and  that  the  same  tree  was  differently  named,  even 
by  botauists,  a  double  discrepancy  which  must  have  given  him  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble.     But  in  this  instance,  at 
least,  JiiiLi  coronaoit  o^nif:,  for  M.  Lavallee's  great  work  is  now  complete.     His  arboretum  at  Segrez  contains  no  fewer  than 
6000  distinct  species  and  varieties,  and  his  catalogue,  which  was  published  last  year,  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  production 
ought  to  be  from  a  botanical  standpoint.     The  learned  President  of  the  French  Central  Society  of  Horticulture  has 
just  commenced  the  publication  of  a  work  called  the    "  Arboretum   Segrezianum,"   illustrated  with  plates,    of  which   over 
one  hundred  have  already  been  drawn  and  engraved.     This  magnificent  work  has  already  appeared,  the  first  number  having 
been  recently  issued  by  the  well  known  scientific  publisher  Bailliire,  19,  Eue  Hautefeuille,  Paris.     This  work  will  include 
the  whole  of  the  new  and  rare  trees  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  splendid  Segrez  arboretum.      The  mere  description  of  this 
marvellous  collection   at  once  suggests  the  wish  that  some  true  lover  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  English  trees   should   follow 
M.  Lavalli$e's  good  example.     By  his  indefatigable  labours  in  the  cause  of  botanical  science  M.    Alphonse  Lavallce  has 
deservedly  won  for  himself  a  foremost  position  in  the  well-filled  ranks  of  French  savants.     In   1874  the   French   Central 
Society  of  Horticulture  appointed  him  their  Secretary-General,  and   in   the  present  year  he  v.'as   elected   President  of  that 
learned  body.     In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Central  Society  of  Agriculture,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  Perpetual  Treasurer  of  that  body,  the  appointment  being  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  issued  on  August  23,  1878.     The  French  Government  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the   great   merits   of 
M.  LavalWe,  for  he  has  recently  received  the  Cross  of  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  has  also  been  ajipointed 
a  Member  of  the  Superior  Commission  of  Universal  Exhibitions. 
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PEAR    CULTUEE    IN    POTS. 

Our  new  acqui-sition — the  island  of  Cyprus — may,  at  some 
future  time,  produce  Pears  enough,  to  supply  the  dessert 
tables  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but,  as  this  desirable  event 
seems  yet  very  remote,  the  production  of  Pears  in  our  own 
gardens  must  still  be  a  matter  of  necessity.  On  the  south 
and  south-western  coasts  there  are  many  localities  where 
Pears  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  in  the  remnant  of  our  old 
Korman  duchy  some  marvellous  specimens  are  grown,  and 
that  without  much  trouble.  In  our  less  favoured  land  the 
absence  of  the  genial  soil  and  climate  which  characterise  the 
Channel  Islands  must  be  compensated  for  by  means  of  walls 
and  orchard  houses,  and  after  all  a  good  Pear,  the  king  of 
fruits,  is  worth  some  trouble.  Wall-grown  Pears  are  no  doubt 
very  fine,  but  it  is  not  given  to  everybody  to  possess  a 
wall,  and  I  propose  to  describe  another  method  more  certain 
and  not  more  troublesome,  the  certainty  of  the  croji  repay- 
ing the  additional  labour.  A  lean-to  glass  shed,  50  ft.  by  li  ft. , 
built  in  the  cheapest  manner  and  well  provided  with  light 
and  air,  would  accommodate  150  trees  placed  2  ft.  apart, 
allowing  2  ft.  for  a  path.  The  trees  must  occupy  the  house 
during  the  spring  months  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  up  to 
the  period  when  spring  frosts  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  given  place  to  summer  weather.  While  in  the  house  the 
trees  will  reciuire  watering,  and  at  the  time  of  flowering  the 
blossoms  must  be  thinned  out ;  but  apart  from  this  no  other 
attention  will  be  needed,  as  the  ventilators  should  be  keist  open 
night  and  day,  except  when  a  cold  frosty  wind  is  blowing  or 
the  cold  clear  sky  of  an  April  day  gives  warning  of  a  fall  of 
10°  to  12°  during  the  night  to  come  ;  then  the  house  must  be 
closed,  but  it  should  be  opened  again  during  the  day.  The 
rafters  should  be  furnished  with  Grape  Vines,  which  will 
prevent  the    house  being  unprofitable  when  the  Pears  are 


withdrawn.  I  have  been  told  by  many  amateurs  that  they 
could  not,  until  they  had  seen  pot-growing  in  practical  work, 
understand  how  trees  could  be  grown  in  the  same  pots  year 
after  year.  Although  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
system  in  the  "  Orchard  House,"  yet  it  has  remained  a  mys- 
tery to  many.  The  solution  is  easy  enough  when  seen,  and 
consists  in  nothing  more  than  the  renewal  of  the  soil  in  the 
antumn,  dispensing  with  that  which  has  been  in  use  during 
the  summer,  and  from  which  the  tree  roots  have  extracted  all 
nutritive  qualities.  In  removing  this  an  iron  pick  must  be 
used,  and  the  operator  must  not  be  afraid  to  take  out  whole 
masses  of  spongioles  or  rootlets.  These  have  done  their  work, 
and,  like  dead  leaves,  are  of  no  more  use  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  started.  Rootlets  will  be  reproduced,  and  next 
summer  the  pots  will  be  again  filled,  and  in  this  way  the 
difficulty  of  cultivation  vanishes. 

For  the  reception  of  the  trees  on  their  exit  from  the  house 
a  bed  must  be  prepared  large  enough  for  every  tree  to  stand 
4  ft.  apart  each  way.  The  soil  on  which  the  pots  are  to  be 
placed  must  be  thoroughly  drained  ;  if  the  bed  is  on  a  cold 
"hard  clay,  a  drain  pipe  should  be  placed  at  a  sufficient  depth 
below  the  rubble  bottom  to  carry  off  the  water.  In  a  soil  of 
this  kind  it  would  be  cheaper  to  raise  the  bed  up  to  the  pots 
than  to  excavate,  but  if  the  soil  is  raised,  it  will  still  be  neces- 
sary to  excavate  enough  to  form  a  good  body  of  rubble, 
gravel,  potsherds,  stones,  or  any  porous  material,  and  this 
should  be  about  4  in.  deep,  shelving  slightly  towards  the 
drain  pipes,  which  should  be  placed  about  9  in.  below  the  sur- 
face. In  sandy  soils  it  will  not,  of  course,  be  necessary  to 
provide  so  much  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  set  the  pots  on  a 
couple  of  bricks  placed  edgeways.  The  soil  in  which  the  pots 
are  plunged  should  consist  of  two-thirds  light  calcareous  loam, 
and  one-third  good  rotten  manure.     Plunge  the  pots  over  the 
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rim,  and  cover  tlie  surface  with  farmyard  manure,  to  be  re- 
newed from  time  to  time  as  tlie  soil  sinks.  The  .surface 
covering  will  be  necessary  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  if  drouglit 
continues,  the  border  must  be  well  watered  from  time  to 
time.  If  the  water  is  mixed  with  the  runnings  of  a  stable 
so  much  the  better.  The  sides  of  the  pots  should  be  per- 
,f orated  to  allow  the  roots  free  egress  into  the  border,  which 
they  will  do  in  a  surprising  manner  if  the  trees  are  healthy 
and  vigorous.  All  these  external  roots  must  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  "pot.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  trees  have  completed 
their  growth  and  the  fruits  have  been  removed,  the  soil  in  the 
pots  should  be  renewed.  The  trees  can  be  piled  together  and 
plunged  to  preserve  the  roots  from  frost,  and  there  they  may 
remain  until  the  time  comes  round  to  remove  them  into  the 
.sheltering  house  ;  this  will  be  about  the  beghming  of  March, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  ilower-buds.  Pot  cultivation 
may  thus  be  carried  on  until  Nature  relieves  both  the  owner 
and  the  trees  from  work. 

Another  plan  of  growing  Pears  in  pots  requires  neither 
houses  nor  walls,  and  I  think  if  properly  carried  out  will  give 
equally  good  returns  for  the  trouble  bestowed.  Prepare  a 
border  as  directed,  rank  the  trees  in  two  rows  about  6  ft. 
apart,  alternating  one  with  the  other,  and  in  time  of  sharp 
frost,  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  or  the  fruit  is  in  a  state 
of  tender  juvenoscence,  lay  them  on  the  ground,  and  cover 
them  with  mats.  In  this  way  a  severe  frost  will  be  resisted; 
a  few  blossoms  may  be  injured  by  the  mats,  but  the  Pear  is  so 
prodigal  of  bloom  that  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence ; 
better  have  half  a  loaf  than  none  at  all.  Under  this  system 
larger  trees  and  larger  pots  may  be  used,  as  there  is  plenty 
of  "head  room.  My  trees  are  10  ft.  high  in  18-in.  pots,  and 
are  capable  of  bearing  five  or  six  dozen  of  large  fruit,  fully 
equal  to  the  largest  wall  Pears.  Until  plunged  permanently 
in  their  summer  cpiarters,  the  pots,  for  the  convenience  of 
laying  down,  may  stand  on  the  surface  ;  if  watered  occasion- 
ally they  will  take  no  harm. 

The  sorts  of  Pears  best  adapted  for  pot  culture  arc.  those 
which  attain  the  largest  size ;  the  very  early  summer  Pears 
are  too  small,  and  are  fitter  for  standards  in  the  open  air 
than  for  pots.  The  following  are,  I  think,  some  of  the 
best : — 

For  August  I  should  select  .Jargonelle  and  Beurn^  de  I'Assomp- 
tion.  This  l:i3t  is  a  comparatively  new  Pear,  wliicli  is  apt  to  fail 
iu  the  open  air.  The  blossoms  are  thickly  clustered  and  very 
short  in  the  stalk.     They  should  be  tliiuned. 

For  September  I  should  take  Williams'  Bou  Chretien,  Madame 
Treyve,  Eeurre  Superfin,  and  Souvenir  du  Congres. 

For  October — Louise  Bonue  of  Jersey  and  Beurre  Hardy. 

For  November — Marie  Louise,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Pitmastou 
Dachess,  Doyenne  du  Comioe;  and  Duchesse  d'Augouleme. 

For  November  and  December — Beurr6  Diel,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg, 
and  Winter  Nelis. 

For  .January — Josephine  de  Malines,  Marie  Be'noit,  and 
Monarch. 

For  February  and  March — Passe  Crasanne,  Bergamotte  d'Es- 
pereu,  Easter  Beurri5,  and  Olivier  de  Serres. 

There  are  other  Pears,  but  I  think  these  will  be  found  to 
give  a  fair  proportion  of  fruit  for  the  six  months  named. 

Little  pruning  is  required  for  trees  in  pots  ;  a  few  shoots 
require  regulating,  but  as  a  rule  the  tree  devotes  its  energies 
to  the  production  of  fruit.  I  may  add  that  Plums  and  Apples 
can  be  grown  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  are  well  worth 
the  extra  care.  T.  Francis  Rivee.s. 

Scm'hridgeworth. 


yellow,  marked  with  deep  russet  patches,  in  a  mannersimilar  to  that 
of  Marie  Louise.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and,  moreover,  grows  freely 
aud  vigorously,  forming  a  handsome  pyramid,  and  promising  to  be 
a  good  bearer.  A  small  pyramidal  tree  growing  at  .Stourton,  near 
Knaresborougli,  bore,  according  to  the  Florist,  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
last  season. 


Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  Pear. — This  Pear  promises  to  be  one 
of  f'reat  excellence.  The  fruit  is  of  a  good  size,  haudsome  iu  appear- 
ance, the  flesh  fine-grained,  buttery  in  texture,  and  of  an  exceed- 
ingly rich  flavour.     The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  pyriform,  the  skin  being 


PACKING    SOFT    FRUIT. 

Among  the  materials  recommended  for  packing  fruit,  in  the  excellent 
article  iu  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  5o7,  dried  Moss  ^is  mentioned  as  being  the 
best,  and  cotton  wadding  is  described  as  "  the  worst  of  all  packing 
materials,  as  it  absorbs  moisture,  heats  on  the  journey,  and  becomes 
very  hard."  Of  course  every  one  will  recommend  that  which  he  finds 
to  serve  his  purpose  best ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  a  great 
many  gardeners,  perhaps  the  majority,  never  use  anything  else  but 
cotton  for  packing  Peaches,  Figs,  and  similar  fruit.  I  have  never  used 
anything  else,  aud  have  never  had  a  mishap  with  it.  I  have  for 
weeks  sent  Peaches  aud  Figs,  &c.,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  where  tlieboxes  had  to  travel  20  miles  by  coach,  after  a 
journey  of  500  miles  by  rail,  aud  the  fruit  trirned  out  of  the  boxes 
witliout  a  blemish,  although  it  was  quite  ripe  before  being  sent  off. 
The  best  proof  of  tie  fact  was,  perhaps,  that  tlie  cotton  wadding 
came  back  dry,  and  the  tissue-paper,  that  was  next  to  the  Peaches, 
without  a  stain,  M'hich  it  is  sure  to  show  if  there  has  been  the  least 
abrasion  of  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  For  years  I  have  also  sent  the 
fruit  in  the  same  way  to  my  emplo3'er's  sliooting-box  in  tlio  North, 
where,  until  last  year,  the  hampers  had  to  be  carried  16  miles  in  a 
carrier's  vau  after  tlie  train  journey.  On  all  these  occasions  cotton 
has  been  used,  and  I  have  frequently  had  some  of  the  last  lot  come 
back  unpacked  without  injury.  Our  London  boxes  go  up  and  down 
several  times  a  week,  and  the  squares  of  cotton,  with  their  lining  of 
fine  tissue-paper,  come  back  clean  and  perfectly  dry,  and  fit  for  imme- 
diate use  again.  We  could  not  here  procure  Moss  of  any  description 
that  could  be  made  as  soft  and  elastic  as  cotton  wadding,  prepare  it 
as  wo  might,  aud  the  gathering  and  preparing  of  it  would  be  more 
costly. 

1  am  surprised  to  see  Figs  recommended  to  be  wrapped  in  soft 
paper.  Long  ago  I  remember  seeing  Figs  turned  out  tliat  had  been 
packed  in  tliis  way,  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  Lomlon.  The  fine 
paper  had  adhered  to  tlie  soft  skin  of  the  Figs,  and  had  to  be 
picked  off  in  fragments,  to  the  sad  disfigurement  of  the  fruit. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  worse  tlian  jiaper  for  wrapping  Figs 
that  are  quite  ripe,  and  they  should  be  ripe  before  gathering.  Our 
plan  is  tosavethe  Vine  lateral  sand  use  the  largestleaves  for  Figpacking 
after  they  have  been  allowed  to  flag  and  get  soft.  I  have  sent  them 
long  distances  for  exhiliition  in  this  way,  and  they  always  turned  out 
clean  and  good.  The  leaf  does  not  adhare  to  the  Fig  like  paper.  Of 
course  each  fruit  is  wrapped  iu  a  square  of  cotton  wadding  as  well. 
With  regard  to  the  label  "  with  care  "  and  "this  side  up  "  upon  it, 
I  venture  to  s.ay  tliat  Mr.  Coleman's  fruit  owed  its  safety  more  to  his 
own  careful  packing  at  all  times  tlian  to  the  tender  care  of  the  rail- 
way officials.  My  experience  is  tliat  it  is  best  not  to  trust  to  them, 
but  ill  all  cases  to  pack  so  tliat  it  does  not  matter  which  side  is  up  ; 
above  all  do  not  use  very  large  boxes  or  hampers,  as  they  always 
suffer  most. 

Mr.  Coleman's  advice  on  this  head  is  good.  In  Peach  boxes  such 
as  he  describes  you  can  pack  your  fruit  in  sucli  a  way  that  it  will  be 
equally  safe  whichever  side  is  up  or  end  either.  Under,  above,  and 
between,  the  pai.'king  materials  should  bo  placed  so  as  to  press 
equally  on  all  sides.  I  once  for  experiment  packed  a  box  of  Peaches 
in  this  way,  and  then  subjected  it  to  a  great  de.al  rouglier  treatment 
than  a  train  journey  was  likely  to  give  it,  by  upsetting  and  rolling  it 
over  and  dropping  it  from  a  good  height  on  the  ground,  and  found 
afterwards  that  exceedingly  little  injury  had  been  done  to  the  fruit 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  box  was  1  ft.  square  and  4i  in. 
deep.  Strawberries  we  pack  in  shallow  small  boxes  as  closely 
wedged  together  as  possible,  with  a  soft  leaf  between  each  fruit  aud 
cotton  and  leaves  below  an<l  above.  As  for  Clierries  and  Goose- 
berries, &c.,  they  go  well  enough  by  themselves  in  a  shallow  box  if 
it  be  filled  quite  full.  J.  S.  \V. 


Bottling  Grapes. — Those  whose  Grapes  are  decaying  in 
Vineries  will  find  that  they  keep  much  better  cut  off  and  jjlaced  in 
bottles  of  water,  with  a  bit  of  the  stem  on  which  they  grew  attached 
to  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  what  is  termed  a  Grape  room 
in  order  to  ensure  their  keeping,  .as  they  succeed  quite  as  well  in  any 
ordinary  room.  We  have  kept  them  iu  good  condition,  and  we  are 
keeping  them  now,  in  an  ordinary  store-room.  The  main  thing  to 
secure  is  a  dry  atmosphere,  which  is  indispensable.  The  temper.ature 
may  range  from  40'  to  .50",  but  a  few  degrees  more  or  less  will  do  no 
harm,  provided  damp  is  excluded.     The  bottles  should  be  filled  with 
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pure  water,  into  ■which  may  be  put  a  few  bits  of  chn.rcoal,  and  they 
should  always  be  filled  up  before  the  stem  inside  the  bottle  has 
become  bare  of  water.  The  bottles  maj'  be  set  on  any  kind  of  shelf, 
inclining  a  little  to  one  side,  so  tliat  the  bunch  may  liang  clear  of  it. 
To  prevent  the  water  from  evaporating,  a  little  cotton-wool  may  be 
stulfed  round  the  stem  of  each  bunch  where  the  cork  would  be. 
When  tlie  stems  are  small,  two  bundles  may  be  put  in  the  same 
bottle  ;  but  they  should  not  liang  too  close  to  one  another,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  have  them  a  little  apart  to  prevent  the  berries  rotting 
each  other,  and  for  the  convenience  of  removing  any  when  they  have 
become  decayed. — Cambkiax. 

The  Japan  Persimmon  or  Kaki  (Diospyros  Kaki). — For 
two  years  past  this  plant  lias  been  advertised  in  America,  and  is 
now  for  sale  by  leading  nurserymen.  Wliat  is  it  good  for  ?  A 
trustworthy  answer  may  now  be  given,  since  some  of  the  best 
varieties  have  fruited  in  this  country.  Tlio  fruit  of  the  largest 
varieties,  when  ripe,  is  about  the  size  of  the  Acme  Tomato,  though 
not  so  flattened  '•  at  the  poles."  In  other  words,  it  is  deeper  from 
the  stem  vertically  through,  and  not  so  wide.  The  colour  is  much 
like  that  of  the  Tomato — in  some  varieties  red,   in  othei-s  yellow. 


The  Japan  Persimmon. 

When  not  fully  ripe  it  is  very  "puckery, "  and  in  some  varieties 
even  the  ripe  fruit  is  astringent.  In  Japan  tliis  astringency  is  re- 
moved by  packing  in  tubs  of  bran,  a  method  of  packing  with  the 
details  of  which  we  are  not  familiar.  The  flavour  of  tlie  best  sorts 
is  sweet,  and,  from  all  we  can  learn,  somewhat  insipid  ratlier  than 
delicious.  The  Kaki  will  not  perfect  its  fruit  in  this  climate  ;  that 
is  in  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  New  York  City.  The  latitude  of 
Washington  will  probably  prove  its  northern  fruit  limit.  We  have 
lately  received  from  Mr.  Cliarles  Shinu,  the  obliging  editor  of  the 
"Californian  Horticulturist,  "a  small  box  of  dried  Japan  Persimmons, 
of  the  largest  of  which,  called  Hyakume,  we  have  made  a  correct 
copy.  These  remind  us,  in  flavour,  both  of  the  Fig  and  the  Date, 
though  they  are  inferior  to  either.  In  appearance  one  might  easily 
mistake  them  for  Figs.  The  flesh,  however,  is  tougher,  and  tlie 
seeds  large,  flat,  and  as  hard  as  stones.  Mr.  Shinn  writes  as 
follows  :  "  The  Persimmons  were  from  a  box  of"  dried  fruit  recently 
received  from  Japan.  They  should  have  been  in  very  much  the 
state  of  the  ordinary  Smyrna  dried  Figs  sold  in  all  of  our  markets — 
were  they  so?  The  fresh  fruit  is,  of  coui-se,  not  ripe  at  this  season 
(April  3rd)  unless  under  glass.  Very  few  trees  are  yet  bearing  in 
California.  We  send  herewith  one  specimen  of  the  largest  dried 
Persimmon  receiiced — the  Hyakume," — Rural  New   Yorker. 


Dried.  Peaches. — I  have  just  seen  some  dried  Peaches  (Ameri- 
can) wliich  are  very  good,  and  which  suggest  how  much  might  be 
done  in  this  way  in  countries  where  there  is  an  over-supply  of  fruit. 
The  drying  process,  which  is  now  carried  out  to  such  perfection  in 
America,  is  certainly  much  better  than  tlie  "canning"  one  as 
regards  wliolesomeness  of  the  products,  while  it  avoids  the  expense 
of  cans,  and  the  carriage  of  much  liquid  matter,  which  is  probably 
more  liable  to  injury  than  the  dried  goods.  Tlie  practice  of  drying 
fruit  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  for  domestic  use  throughout  the  winter,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  use  with  us.  Tlie  dried  Apples  now  sent  from  America 
are  excellent. — W.  H. 

Shelter  for  Orchards. — Although  the  desirability  of  affording 
shelter  to  orchards  lias  lieen  frequently  urged,  very  few  instances 
are  to  be  met  with  in  whicli  it  has  been  successfully  carried  into 
practise.  The  best  method  ^vliicli  I  hive  yet  seen  in  actual  opera- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  Here  fruit  orchards  are 
gradually  superseding  Hops,  and  in  this  case  it  is  found  most  advan- 
tageous to  plant  the  trees  amongst  tlie  Hops,  merely  taking  out  one 
or  two  Hop  plants,  and  gradually  elearin'^  the  others  away  as  the 
trees  require  more  room.  By  this  means  I  am  assured  the  trees  make 
more  progress  in  three  years  than  they  do  in  five  where  fuUj'  exposed 
to  every  wind  that  blows  ;  for  it  is  surprising  how  much  shelter  even 
straight  Hop  poles  furnish  in  the  way  of  breaking  the  currants  of  cold 
air.  The  soil  being  strong.  Apples  and  Pears,  tall  standards,  are 
planted  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  apart,  and  a  row  of  dwarf  bush  Apples 
or  Cob  Nuts  is  placed  half-way  between  tliem.  When  these  begin 
to  bear  the  heads  of  the  standard  trees  will  get  large  enough  to 
shelter  one  another,  as  it  is  during  the  first  few  seasons  that  shelter 
is  most  valuable.  The  Hops  may  be  removed  and  buih  fi-uits 
planted,  or  the  ground  may  be  sown  with  C4rass  seeds  for  sheep 
feeding.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  best  plan,  and  during  the 
late  severe  weather  I  observed  that  sheep  v.ere  pastured  or  rather 
fed  in  orchards  under  fruit  trees,  as  the  close  feeding  down  of  the 
pastures  and  the  rich  toji  dressing  thus  given  keep  the  roots  at  work 
near  the  surface.  This  system  is  rapidly  extending. — J.  Groom, 
Linton. 

Nectarine  Galopin. — This  fine  Nectarine  in  some  respects 
resembles  the  Stanwiok,  both  as  to  its  appearance  and  quality;  but  it  is 
superior  to  that  varietyin  every  way,  andentirelyfree  from  its  defects. 
The  fruit  is  large  ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  Nectarines. 
In  shape  it  is  roundish  and  a  little  flattened  at  the  stalk.  The  skin  is 
rather  thick,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  flushed  on  the  sunny  side 
with  dark  -brown,  and  marked  here  and  there  with  splaslies  of 
reddish-violet,  according  to  the  amount  of  exposure.  The  flesh  is 
greenish,  bright  red  against  the  stone,  from  whicli  it  parts  freely, 
very  firm  in  texture,  yet  extremely  juicy  and  melting,  very  rich  and 
sugary,  with  a  most  decided  piquancy  of  flavour,  and  slightly  per- 
fumed. The  flowers  are  large  and  pale  in  colour.  The  glands  of 
the  leaves  are  reniform  in  shape.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower  and  a 
good  cropper.  This  fine  Nectarine  was  raised  by  M.  Galopin  at  Lic5ge, 
Belgium,  some  few  years  ago,  and  is  deserving  of  extended  cultiva- 
tion under  glass  in  this  country,  where  its  high  merits  require  but  to 
be  known  to  be  appreciated. — A.  F.  B.,  in  the  Florist. 


The  Marnock  Portrait. — The  very  successful  portrait,  by 
Mr.  Blake  Wirgmann,  of  Mr.  Marnock,  has  been  convej'ed  to  that 
gentleman  witli  tlie  following  address,  written  by  Canon  Hole  : — 
"  We,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
(although  only  a  portion  of  those  who  would  have  joined  us,  had  we 
thought  it  desirable  to  give  more  publicity  to  our  project),  are 
authorised  to  express,  in  presenting  you  with  your  portrait,  our  high 
appreciation  of  your  talents  as  an  artist,  and  of  your  amiable  quali- 
ties as  a  friend.  Believing  you  to  be  the  most  successful  landscape 
gardener  of  your  time,  we  congratulate  you  upon  the  great  and 
beautiful  work  which  you  have  done,  and  we  trust  the  remeinbrauce 
of  the  happiness  which  you  have  conferred  oil  others  will  make  you 
happier  in  your  declining  years.  We  pray  that  when  these  shall 
end  in  peace,  the  faithful  likeness  which  we  now  offer  with  affec- 
tionate respect  may  be  a  solace  to  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
you  ;  and  we  know  that  not  only  will  your  memory  be  fondly 
cherished  by  those  who  may  survive  you,  but  that  for  many  a  gene- 
ration the  name  of  Robert  Marnock  will  be  remembered  in  those 
pleasant  homes  where  he  developed  all  the  grace  which  Nature  sug- 
gested and  where  '  he  made  the  desert  smile.'"  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, probably,  that  the  portrait  was  admitted  to  the  last  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  and  was  hung  on  t!ie  "line,"  the  place  of 
honour  ;  also,  that  while  considered  by  Mr.  Marnock's  friends  as  an 
excellent  likeness,  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable  work  of  art 
by  competent  critics.  A  surplus  having  remained  after  the  payment 
of  £131  5s.  to  tlie  artist,  it  has  been  resolved  to  devote  it  to  the 
purchase  of  an  original  painting  of  one  of  the  gardens  laid  out  by 
Mr.  JIarnock,  which  will  also  be  presented  to  him. 


THE    GAEDEN. 
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WHAT  IS  A  HARDY  PLANT  1 
Few  experiecced  gardeners  can  look  tbrougli  a  catalogue  of 
so-called  hardy  plants  without  finding  the  names  of  many 
which  he  knows  are  not  really  hardy  under  any  conditions 
with  which  he  has  himself  had  to  deal,  though  they  may, 
under  favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  be  capable 
of  surviving  out-of-doors  an  ordinary  English  winter.  It 
would  save  much  trouble  and  disappointment  if  some  defi- 
nite standard  could  be  agreed  upon  to  which  the  hardiness  of 
plants  might  be  referred.  It  will  be  said  with  truth  that 
there  are  many  circumstances  to  be  considered  besides  the 
number  of  degrees  of  frost  which  a  plant  will  bear  in  winter, 
but  if  we  can  ascertain  even  this  it  will  be  a  great  gain.  If 
we  know,  for  instance,  that  the  bulb  of  a  yellow  Crocus  is 
killed  at  a  temperature  of  zero  Fahrenheit,  and  a  bulb  of 
Gladiolus  gandavensis  or  Tritonia  aurea  at  a  temperature  of 
20"  Fahrenheit  (I  do  not  state  these  facts  as  certain,  but  I 
have  found  them  to  be  near  the  truth),  we  can  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  hardiness  ;  but  if  we  are  told  by  gardeners 
who  give  neither  name  nor  place  that  Schizostylis  coccinea, 
or  Salvia  patens,  or  Lobelia  cardinalis  proved  perfectly  hardy 
in  the  winter  of  1879,  we  learn  little  from  the  statement,  and, 
if  inexperienced,  may  be  deluded  into  losing  our  whole  stock 
of  these  plants  the  next  winter.  Even  if  we  are  told  the 
place  where  they  have  proved  hardy  we  may  easily  be  misled 
unless  we  have  data  from  which  we  may  judge  of  the  temper- 
ature of  that  particular  winter  in  that  place.  For  instance, 
the  present  winter  has  been  vorj"  capricious,  and  in  parts  of 
■Cheshire  and.  North  Wales  has  not  been  hitherto  nearly  as 
.-severe  as  last.  At  Cohvyn,  in  Denbighshire,  where  the  land 
.  slopes  to  the  north-cast,  and  is  sheltered  only  from  the  south, 
the  extreme  of  cold  has  been  20°  Fahrenheit,  and  we  have 
.  similar  reports  from  Penmaenmawr  and  Llaufairfechan.  If, 
Jiowever,  plants  which  claim  to  be  hardy  could  be  referred  to 
the  standard  of  Kew  Gardens  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  those  who  seek  for  information  about  hardine-ss.  The  her- 
baceous garden  and  rockeries  at  Kew  are  sufficiently  exposed, 
and  the  lowest  winter  temperature  in  each  year  is  carefully 
registered  and  may  be  easily  found  out.  To  have  lived  with- 
.  out  protection  in  the  open  ground  at  Kew  through  the  winter 
of  1878  or  1879  would  be  a  title  to  hardiness  which  few 
would  dispute,  and  information  about  this  in  the  case  of  new 
plants  of  doubtful  hardiness  would  be  most  acceptable. 

We  are,  however,  aware  that  the  prevalence  of  late  spring 
frosts  and  deficiency  of  summer  heat  may  be  more  fatal, 
especially  to  .Japanese  plants,  in  this  climate  than  excess  of 
winter  cold.  In  January,  18.54,  when  yellow  Crocuses  were 
frozen  to  pulp  in  a  box  outside  my  drawing-room  window  at 
Eaton  by  a  temperature  of  2"  Fahrenheit,  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis  in  the  open  ground  was  quite  uninjured,  and  flowered  as 
well  as  ever  in  the  spring,  yet  in  my  garden  in  Cheshire  the 
plant  suffers  so  much  from  late  frosts  and  cold  summers  that 
it  gradually  disappears  wherever  I  plant  it.  The  same  cause 
seems  to  render  useless  all  my  efforts  to  establish  Lilium 
:  auratum  as  a  hardy  plant. 

These  remarks  were  suggested  by  the  notes  of  ilr.  Douglas  on 
'"  Cold  Frames  "  (p.  574,  Vol.  XVI.).  He  there  mentions  three 
.plants,  the  hardiness  of  which  some  of  us  wish  to  l^e  assured  be- 
fore we  pay  3s.  6d.  each,  their  present  price,  for  them.  They  are 
Primula  capitata,  P.  rosea,  and  Meconopsis  nepalensis.  They 
are  all  advertised  as  hardy,  biit  we  have  not  heard  whether 
they  generally  survived  last  winter  without  protection.  If  I 
understand  Mr.  Douglas  rightly  he  seems  doubtful  whether 
they  are  uninjured  in  his  garden,  even  with  the  protection  of 
.a  cold  frame.  C.  W.  Dod. 


OLD-FASHIONED  AND  LOST  PLANTS. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  prettiest  of  all  the  Gazania  family,  G. 
Pavoni,  was  common  in  our  gi'eenhouses  in  winter  and  in  our  flower 
beds  in  summer.  It  ia  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  lost.  Three  j'ears 
ago  I  saw  a  large  plant  in  a  pot  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Cambridge.  I  tried  to  obtain  a  cutting,  but  without 
success.  I  believe  the  plant  is  now  lost  there.  ^Vill  the  readers  of 
The  Gakdex  search  and  see  if  they  cannot  restore  this  good  old 
plant  to  that  jjosition  from  which  it  ought  never  to  have  been  dis- 
placed. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  found  in  a  good  old-fashioned 
garden,  whicli  liad  been  carefully  tendered  for  two  generations,  that 
pretty  summer  bedding  perennial  Staohys  speciosa,  with  flowers 
much  tlie  same  colour  as  S.  coccinea,  but  neavlj'  double  the  size. 
It  is  mucli  dwarfer  in  growth  than  S.  coccinea  and  in  every  way  a  more 
specious  and  desiralile  plant.  One  autumn  an  unusually  early  frost 
surprised  my  friend  and  myself  before  we  had  struck  our  cuttings, 
and  we  have  mourned  the  loss  of  S.  speciosa  ever  since.  We  have 
sought  both  far  and  near,  at  home  and  abroad,  but  alas  !  i\-ithout 
success. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Green  distributed  a  very  pretty 
Erodium  with  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  Fragaria  monophylla. 
It  was  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  apparently  had  a  strong,  robust 
constitution,  for  it  stood  bravely  several  winters  without  protection  ; 
but  the  cruel  cold  of  the  Christmastide  of  1S78-9  was  too  much  for 
it.  No  one  seems  to  have  struck  cuttings,  and  from  each  and  every 
friend  who  grew  it  I  get  the  same  answer  to  my  anxious  enquires 
— '■  We  lost  E.  Munijyanum  last  winter."  Has  no  one  saved  it  ? 

.Some  years  ago  when  Sweet  published  his  "Geraniacea;,"  and  the 
curious  and  pretty  Cape  Pelargoniums  were  in  fashion,  another  very 
pretty  and  closely-allied  jjlant  was  common  in  Engli.sh  greenhouses. 
I  mean  Erodium  incarnatum,  jierhaps  the  prettiest  of  its  family, 
though  rather  a  shy  bloomer.  I  used  to  grow  it  some  twelve  years 
ago,  but  it  was  hard  to  stril^e,  and  one  summer  all  the  eirttings 
refused  to  root,  and  my  old  plant  was  worn  out  and  went  tlie  way 
of  all  flesh,  and  though  I  have  rummaged  and  ransacked  everywhere 
at  home  and  aljroad  I  liave  failed  to  procure  another  plant.  With 
its  two  beautiful  congeners,  Monsonia  lobata  and  speciosa,  it  seems 
to  have  disaj^peared  from  cultivation. 

Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  I  knew  in  a  beautiful  old- 
fashioned  garden  in  Gloucestershire  a  large  bush  of  a  very  handsome 
single  Rose.  It  had  numerous  large  white  flcwers,  each  petal 
broadly  margined  with  carmine,  succeeded  by  very  showy  scarlet 
hi, IS.  It  was  labelled  P>,osa  marginata — the  margined  Hip.  Its  mis- 
tre  s  valued  it  much,  but  ahra  !  one  spring,  when  she  returned  from 
an  enforced  hybernation  al)road  and  asked  after  her  pet  Rosa  mar- 
ginata, she  was  told  by  the  gardener  that  he  had  dug  it  up  and  burnt 
it  as  a  rubbishing  worthless  old-fashioned  plant.  My  friend  and  I 
have  made  quest  in  every  likely  quarter,  but  alas  !  like  the  Dodo,  Rosa 
marginata  seems  a  thing  of  the  past.  H.  Hakpuk  Crewe. 

Tlie  Rectory,  Draijton-Beanchamp,    Trinrj. 


THE    PARIS   DAISY 

(chrysanthemum  fkutescens). 
Theke  is  no  plant  more  universally  popular  in  France  than  that 
represented  by  tire  accompauying  illustration.  In  large,  thickly- 
populated  towns  the  "  Marguerite,"  as  it  is  c.iUed,  might  be  appro- 
priately termed  the  poor  man's  plant,  its  remarkably  easy  culture 
enabling  growers  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  price  which  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  the  working  classes,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
passionately  fond  of  flowers.  Immense  quantities  of  the  Margue- 
rite or  Paris  Daisy  are  grown  by  tlie  French  florists  in  4-in.  and  6-in. 
pots,  neat,  bushy,  well-flowered  plants  always  finding  a  reads'  sale. 
As  a  town  jjlant  the  Margiierite  is  unrivalled,  living  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  producing  its  large,  white,  cheerful,  star-like  blooms  with 
freedom  even  in  the  darkest  and  most  confined  situations.  The 
ability  which  this  plant  possesses  of  tliriving  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  should  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  who  may 
have  soil  or  situation  especially  unfavourable  to  flowering  plants 
generally.  In  dry,  arid,  wind-blown  places  it  succeeds  admirably, 
needing  even  in  the  hottest  and  most  parching  weather  but  little 
attention  in  tlie  ^^■ay  of  watering.  Neither  does  it  demand  the  exer- 
cise of  much  care  and  patience  to  preserve  it  in  health  during  the 
winter  months,  as,  not  being  subject  to  damping,  it  may  be  safely 
wintered  in  cold  frames,  requiring  merely  to  be  protected  against 
severe  frosts.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  me  that 
the  peculiar  merits  of  the  several  forms  of  tlie  Paris  Daisy  should 
not  receive  more  general  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
pliant  lover  than  they  do.  I  fear  tliat  nianj'  into  whose  possession 
they  fall  for  the  first  time  hastily  condemn  them  on  account  of  their 
singleness  and  the  ajjparent  coarseness  of  the  individual  blooms.     I 
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would,  however,  entreat  those  who  may  have  condemned  them  on 
these  grounds  to  give  them  further  trial,  as  it  is  only  when  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  adverse  seasons,  or  when  harmonioxisly  associated 
with  other  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  that  their  true  worth 
becomes  apparent.  Like  many  other  good  things,  the  Paris  Daisy 
requires  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
those  who  once  give  it  one  or  two  seasons' trial  will  not  regret  having 
done  so  and  will  be  ready  to  endorse  my  recommendation. 

There  are  several  white-flowered  varieties  grown  in  French  gardens, 
one  of  which  is  a  strong-growing,  vigorous-habited  plant,  assuming, 
in  the  case  of  old  specimens,  a  sub-arborescent  character.  This 
variety  is  the  one  most  generally  employed  for  open-air  decoration, 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  C.  arboreum  in  many  parts  of  Normandy. 
When  grown  with  a  clean  stem  some  IS  in.  in  height,  large  plants 
are  useful,  either  for  forming  the  centre  of  a  bed  in  the  open  air, 
for  associating  with  flowering  and  other  plants  in  the  conservatory, 
or  for  planting  out  amongst  low-growing  shrubs  during  the  summer 
months.  When  in  Normandy,  I  grew  a  number  of  these  large 
specimens,  and  very  useful  I  found  them.  On  giving  them  a  rest 
in  a  cool  house  during  the  early  winter  months,  and  from  thence 
introducing  them  in  succession  into  heat  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
they  furnished  a  succession  of  bloom  throughout  the  spring  months. 
In  May  they  were  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  a  portion 
of  them  either  shifted  or  top-dressed  and  gro-vn  on  for  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn  decoration,  the  remainder  being  either  plunged 
or  planted  out  in  tlie  open  air.      Young   plants  were    also  bedded 


It  would  be  well  if  some  skilful  hybridiser  were  to  take  the  Chry- 
santhemum frutescens  in  hand  with  a  view  to  tlie  production  of  new 
varieties.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  break  into  new  and 
beautiful  forms,  in  which  ease  it  would  undoubtedly  become  extremely 
popular  in  English  gardens.  J.  Coknhill. 


The  Palis  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  frutescens). 

out  in  the  ordinary  manner,  either  massed  by  themselves  with  an 
edging  of  some  fine-foliaged  or  flowering  plant,  or  dotted  here  and 
there  amongst  the  occupants  of  the  mixed  border. 

Another  variety  is  distinguished  by  its  finely-cut,  blue-green  or 
glaucous  foliage.  It  is  not  so  vigorous  a  grower  as  the  kind  already 
described,  but  it  flowers  with  gi'eat  freedom,  is  well  adapted  for  pot 
culture,  and  would  be  well  worth  growing  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
foliage,  which  is  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  that  of  many  kinds  of 
choice  Ferns.  At  St.  George's  Hill,  Byfleet,  this  variety  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  open  air  during  summer,  and  Mr.  Rose  enter- 
tains the  highest  opinion  of  its  decorative  capacities,  finding  it  to 
succeed  well  and  produce  an  excellent  eS'ect  when  dotted  here  and 
there  amongst  Rhododendrons.  It  has  also  been  found  of  the 
greatest  service  in  affording  bloom  at  a  period  when  the  majority  of 
the  usual  summer  occupants  of  the  pleasure  grounds  were  wrecked 
by  autumnal  rains. 

There  is  also  a  kind  with  yellow  flowers  (graiidiflorum  luteum),  the 
habit  of  which  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  therefore  it  is  com- 
paratively but  little  employed  in  French  gardens.  This  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  quite  superseded  by  the  new  yellow  variety,  which 
is  highly  recommended,  and  as  being  in  every  respect  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  kind.  In  large  gardens  in  this  country,  where 
there  is  a  wide  extent  of  ground  to  embellish  during  the  summer 
months,  the  Paris  Daisies  should  be  largely  grown.  They  enjoy 
perfect  immunity  from  insect  plagues,  are  propagated  with  the 
greatest  of  ease,  and  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  bloom  with  a  mini- 
mum of  care,  and  in  the  poorest  and  dryest  of  soils.  When  planted 
out  they  come  into  bloom  and  create  an  effect  at  an  early  period  of 
the  summer  months,  and  continue  to  flower  freely  long  after  the 
majority  of  our  tender  bedding  plants  are  exhausted,  or  have  become 
crippled  by  the  low  autumnal  temperature  and  drenching  rains. 


ROSES     FEOM     CUTTINGS. 

TiicsE  who  practise  Rose  growing  so  far  as  to  obtain  almost  all  the 
new  varieties  as  these  make  their  appearance,  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  purchase  and,  in  many  cases,  propagate  them  as  well  by 
budding  standards  or  half-standards  in  the  usual  way  that  has  so  long 
been  followed ;  and  this  system  of  cultivating  Roses,  notwithstanding 
the  serious  drawbacks  attending  it,  will  still  be  the  method  under 
which  the  greater  portion  will  be  grown,  on  account  of  the  simple 
fact  that  it  offers  facilities  for  getting  them  up  to  a  full-sized  flower- 
ing condition  in  little  time,  and  consequently  admits  of  large  plants 
being  bought  at  a  much  less  cost  than  when  on  their  own  roots  from 
cuttings  ;  but  the  latter  system,  despite  the  longer  it  takes  to  get 
plants  that  will  produce  flowers  in  such  quantities  as  many  desire  to 
have  them,  has  so  much  in  its  favour  that  where  Roses  are  propa- 
gated at  all  in  private  gardens,  I  should  strongly  urge  its  adoption, 
particularly  for  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea  varieties.  True,  it  may 
be  said  that  some  of  the  varieties,  especially  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  that  produce  the  finest  individual  flowers,  will  do  much 
better  on  some  or  other  of  the  different  stocks  generally  employed 
than  on  their  own  roots.  My  reply  is  this  :  do  not  grow  such  varie- 
ties, as  there  are  enough  and  to  spare  of  excellent  sorts  for  general 
garden  purposes  that  are  strong  enough  to  flourish  on  their  own 
bottoms  without  the  help  of  any  foster-parent.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  remind  any  but  those  whose  practice  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
favourite  flower  has  been  very  limited,  that  with  the  Tea  varieties, 
unless  when  grown  under  the  protection  of  walls  or  in  the  most 
favoured  parts  of  the  kingdom  on  their  own  roots  they  are  all  the  more 
likely  to  avoid  the  disappointment  in  severe  winters  of  seeing  the 
whole  stock,  whatever  strength  they  may  have  attained,  being  killed 
outright ;  when  on  their  own  roots,  with  a  moderate  application 
of  protecting  material  during  the  severe  frost,  the  roots  and  collars 
of  the  plants  can  be  secured,  even  when  the  tops  are  all  killed,  which 
will  enable  them  to  push  out  strong  again  from  the  base,  in  this  way 
not  losing  more  than  half  a  season  ;  and  there  is  something  to  be 
said  on  the  score  of  appearance,  for,  except  whilst  the  plants  are  in 
flower  and  the  foliage  is  young  and  green,  standard  Roses  are  about 
the  least  inviting  in  appearance  of  any  plants  in  a  garden,  whereas, 
a  Rose  bush  on  its  own  roots,  continuing,  as  it  usually  does  where  well 
grown,  to  push  up  strong,  vigorous  shoots  with  fresh  young  foliage 
from  the  bottom,  is  always,  even  when  devoid  of  flowers,  fair  to  look 
upon.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for  putting  in  cuttings,  which,  in 
place  of  the  bits  made  to  do  duty  when  struck  in  pots,  should  con- 
sist of  strong  pieces  of  stout  shoots,  6  in.  or  7  in.  in  length,  or  if  a 
little  longer  no  harm  will  be  done.  These  may  be  inserted  3  in.  or 
4  in.  apart  in  the  rows,  with  double  that  space  between  the  rows, 
either  in  ordinary  garden  frames  or  under  hand-glasses,  preparing  the 
soil  so  as  not  to  have  it  too  heavy,  as  where  it  is  so  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  removing  the  plants  with  their  roots  entire,  a  matter  of  some 
importance  to  avoid  a  check.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  deep, 
leaving  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  only  above  ths  surface,  and  pressing  the 
soil  firmly  to  them  with  the  foot  as  they  are  inserted.  A  good 
watering  is  all  they  require,  with  protection  to  keep  the  soil  from 
being  frozen  when  severe  frost  occurs.  T.  Baines. 


MOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  ELOWEE  GAEDEN. 

Fuchsia  Roderick  Dhu. — I  find  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
floriferous  of  Fuchsias,  and  one  which  possesses  a  very  neat  habit. 
Cuttings  of  it  struck  early  in  March,  and  shifted  several  times  dur- 
ing the  summer,  formed  plants  about  1  ft.  high  and  as  much  through. 
Some  of  the  strongest  we  had  planted  out  in  a  small  bed  on  a  lawn. 
Flowering  plants  in  pots  are  much  used  here  for  all  kinds  of  decora- 
tion.— Louis  Kkopatsch,  Laxenhurg. 

Naming'  Narcissi. — I  sincerely  hope  my  friend  Mr.  Barr  will 
adopt  Mr.  Wolley  Dod's  suggestion  and  not  frighten  us  from  buying 
the  beautiful  hybrid  Narcissi  he  has  been  at  so  much  pains  and 
trouble  in  collecting  together,  and  for  which  we  owe  him  a  life-long 
debt  of  gratitude,  by  the  terrible  long  Parkinsonian  names  which 
he  bestows  upon  them.— H.  Haepur  Ceewe. 

Rhinopetalum  Karelini.— Allow  me  to  state  that,  according 
to  Dr.  Regel's  experience,  this  bulb  must  be  kept  in  dry  sand  until 
November,  and  should  not  be  growing  or  showing  bloom  before 
spring.  If  planted  in  November  growth  is  retarded,  and  the  plant 
blooms  in  spring,  as  it  ought  to  do  ;  those  flowered  in  autumn  will 
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invariably  dwindle  away,  and  ■ndll  not  produce  auother  new  bulb. — 
Max  LiiiciiTLiN,  Baden-Baden. 

Gypsophila  paniculata. — I  grew  this  plant  very  well  for 
four  or  tivo  years  on  a  small  rockery,  the  sub-stratum  of  which  was 
road  scrapings,  i.e.,  disintegrated  Hints.  It  died  last  winter.  The 
most  luxuriant  growth  I  have  ever  seen  of  this  plant  %\as  in  the 
garden  of  Sir  Charles  Isham,  Bart.,  of  Lamport  Hall,  Northampton, 
where  tlie  soil  is  anything  but  chalk  or  peat.  Sir  Charles  tells  nie 
he  lost  all  his  plants  last  winter.  I  do  not  believe  soil  has  anything 
to  do  with  its  growtli,  for  I  liave  seen  it  do  well  on  all  sorts  of  soil. 
H.  Harpi'r  Crewk. 

Salvia  Pitclieri. — Tliis  Salvia  bloomed  well  with  me  in  the 
open  border  last  autumn.  It  was  in  full  beauty  when  the  frost  came 
upon  us  the  third  weeic  in  October.  It  is  fairly  hardy  as  an  herba- 
ceous perennial,  but  it  is  better  to  lift  it  and  keep  it  in  the  green- 
house in  the  winter.  It  grew  upwards  of  5  ft.  high  with  me  this 
summer.  Is  it  really  distinct  from  S.  angustifolia  ?  I  doubt  it. 
Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt  advertise  seed  of  a  white-ilowered  variety 
and  also  of  a  double  form. — H.  H. 

The  Pine-apple  Scented  Salvia. — It  is  strange  that  tliis 
pretty  and  delioiously-scented  species,  now  grown  in  so  many  gardens, 
should  apparently  be  nameless.  It  comes  very  near  to  Salvia  Cumes- 
toni,  but  tlie  leaves  of  the  latter  species  have  no  scent.  It  is  also 
near  S.  elegans,  but  blooms  mucli  earlier — it  has  been  in  bloom  with 
nie  for  three  weeks — and  the  flowers  are  of  a  totally  different  colour. 
The  sooner  it  gets  properly  christened  the  better. — H.  Haepue 
Crewe,  Drayton-Beauchamp  Rector)/,    Tying. 

Hardy  v.  Tender  Plants.  —  It  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  to  continue  this  discussion.  What  I  said  (p.  580, 
Vol.  XVI)  was  tliat  "most  people  can  appreciate  plants  of 
Calanthe  Veitohi,  with  gorgeous  spikes  of  beautiful  flowers  in 
their  varied  shades  of  colour,  from  pale  rose  to  crimson,  at  a  time 
when  flowers  are  scarce."  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understated 
what  I  knew  of  tliis  useful  winter-ilowcring  Orchid.  I  thouglit  I 
might  not  be  believed  if  I  stated  that  I  had  seen  a  plant  of  it  with 
spikes  nearly  G  ft.  long,  each  bearing  half  a  hundred  flowers, 
which  miglit  have  been  rich  deep  rose,  but  I  would  have  described 
them,  quoting  from  memory, "as  more  nearly  crimson.  It  was  a 
splendid  object,  and  one  v.'hose  beauty  it  would  Iiave  been  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  As  a  rule,  tlie  flowers  of  this  plant  are  rich  rose,  about 
a  score  or  more  being  on  a  spike,  the  spikes  being  from  2  ft.  to  .3  ft. 
long.  As  to  tlie  remarks  of  '•  J.  H.,"  1  need  not  do  more  than  leave 
them  to  lie  answered  by  \\\\^i  I  h.ave  previously  stated.  "J.  S.  W." 
said  tliat  Calanthe  veratrifolia  -would  "look  positively  insignificant 
on  an  herljiaoeous  border."  I  say  it  would  compare  witli  tlie  very 
best  hardy  plants,  and  "  .T.  H."  seems  to  agree  with  me  in  this 
I'atlier  than  with  "J.  S.  W.,"  as  he  can  only  find  two  to  compare 
with  it.,  viz.,  Liliuni  auratum  .and  Cypripedium  spectabile,  neither 
of  which  will  live  in  our  borders  at  Loxford.  The  latter  might  if 
"J.  II."  would  say  what  he  considers  "vegetable  soil"  to  be,  so 
that  I  could  use  it  to  plant  in.  Ciardeners  understand  vegetable  soil 
to  be  rotten  Cabbage  leaves  and  other  refuse  from  the  kitchen  garden. 
As  far  as  I  know,  C.  spectabile  will  only  grow  in  a  bed  of  moist 
peat  in  a  shaded  place.  It  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  us  if 
we  could  be  sure  that  it  would  grow  in  what  I  understand  as 
vegetable  soil.  Both  mj'  opponents  are  invohing  the  question  iu  a 
m.aze  of  irrelevant  matter,  through  which  I  have  no  time  to  follow 
them,  and  must  refer  all  who  are  interested  to  the  original  letter 
of  "J.  S.  W."  and  my  own  at  pp.  501  and  556  of  last  volume. — 
J.  Douglas. 

Polygonum    cuspidatum    in    the    "Wild   Garden.— 

There  ought  to  be  no  dilliculty  in  eradicating  this  plant,  as  like  most 
others  it  caMuot  exist  long  if  not  allowed  to  grow  above  ground  and 
make  top,  without  which  the  roots  soon  languish  and  die.  The 
tenacious  way  iu  whjch  it  cliugs  to  life  renders  it  just  the  thing  for 
the  wild  garden,  where  groups  of  it  in  irregular-shaped  masses  have 
a  capital  effect,  its  fine  foliage  and  gracefully-arching  stems  making 
it  a  very  striking  object  during  the  summer  mouths.  If,  instead 
of  the  formal  character  of  much  of  our  gardening,  plants  of  bold 
types  similar  to  the  above  were  introduced  along  the  sides  of  wood- 
laud  walks  and  shrubbery  borders,  how  much  more  enjoyable  such 
places  -would  be,  as  at  almost  every  step  there  would  be  something 
fresh  to  attract  notice  and  gratify  tlie  eye,  instead  of  which  such 
parts  are  generally  bare  or  given  up  to  v>-eeds  and  rubbish  that  choke 
and  destroy  everything  else.  The  grubbing  out  of  these  forms  a 
good  beginning  and  a  capital  preparation  for  whatever  may  be 
planted  afterwards,  as  the  soil  being  fresh  stirred  gives  a  fair  chance 
to  the  plants  becoming  quickly  established.  By  taking  such  -\vork 
iu  hand  now  all  will  Ije  in  readiness  by  the  spring,  when  herbaceous 
borders  are  overhauled,  and  any  spare  stock  there  that  may  be  got 
by  clivision  will  afford  a  nucleus  of  treasures  that  one  never  tires  in 
adding  to.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  where  this  kind  of  gardening 


's  attempted  that  all  odds  and  ends  can  be  utilised,  and  that  there 
's  no  need  to  go  to  any  great  expense  in  obtaining  a  collection,  as 
all  plants  that  are  used  should  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. — S.  D. 

Dahlia  Maximiliana. — This  pretty  winter  flower-ing  Dahlia 
has  been  exhibited  before.  Mr.  Charles  Green  flowered  it  at  Pen- 
dell  Court  in  1878,  and  brought  cut  blooms  before  the  notice  of  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  early  last 
year. — H.  Haepur  Ceewe. 


A  SOUTH  EUEOPEAN  BINDWEED. 

The  pretty  little  Rosy  Bindweed  that  one  meets  often  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterannean  is  here  depicted  at  honre  in  an  English  garden, 
creeping  up  the  leaves  of  an  Iris  in  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at  Heather 
Bank,  Weybridge  Heath.  It  is  a  great  privilege  we  have  of  being 
able  to  grow  the  fair  flowers  of  so  many  regions  in  our  own,  and  with- 
out caring  for  them  in  the  sense,  and  witii  the  troubles  that  attend 
other  living  creatures  in  menageries,  aviaries,  &c.  This  is  an 
advantage  that  we  do  not  evidently  consider  when  we  put  a  few 
plants  in  lines  and  circles,  only   oblivious  of  the  infinite  beauty  and 


Convolvulus  altliceoides  in  a  garden  border. 

variety  of  the  rest.  This  beautiful  pink  Bindweed  is  the  represen- 
tative, so  to  speak,  of  our  own  Rosy  Field  Bindweed  in  the  south,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  free  in  our  own  soils.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Convolvulus  althitoides. 


Thalictrura  minus. — I  observe  that  Miss  Hope  attempts  to 
distinguish  this  species  of  Meadow  Rue  from  its  supposed  variety  T. 
adiantoides,  by  its  creeping  h.abit.  I  believe  I  have  the  typical  T. 
minus  in  its  dwaifest  form,  and,  having  cultivated  it  for  many  years, 
long  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  T.  adiantoides,  I  feel  compelled 
to  state  that  whether  grown  in  light  sandy  soil,  or  in  a  moister  com- 
mon soil,  I  have  never  noticed  the  least  disposition  to  creep  at  the 
roots  ;  iu  fact,  its  rate  of  increase  is  rather  slow,  though  sufficient  to  ■ 
allow  of  occasional  division.  As  the  plant  is  by  no  means  rare,  per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  will  say  how  far  their  experience  of  it 
agrees  with  iiiine. — W.  T.  I. 

Venidium  calendulaceum. — It  is  impossible  to  say  too 
much  in  praise  of  this  pretty  summer  bedding  plant.  I  have  not 
quite  made  up  my  mind  whether  or  not  it  is  a  perennial ;  but  I  know 
that  cuttings  put  in  in  August  root  freely,  and  may  be  potted  and 
kept  in  the  gi-eenhouse  through  the  wiuter.  They  must  not  have 
much  water  or  they  will  damp  off.  I  have  had  seed  of  a  fine  form 
of  this  plant  from  St.  Petersburgh,  under  the  name  of  V.  speciosuin. 
— H.  Haepue  Ceewe. 
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The  Gale  in  Scotland. — Dr.  Paterson  writes  to  iia  from 
Fernfield,  Bridge  of  Allan,  under  date  December  29,  as  follows  : — 
Last  night  we  had  a  most  terrific  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  Such  a 
gale  has  never  been  experienced  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  Along  witli 
other  damage  done  I  regret  to  say  that  two  of  my  Orchid  houses 
were  blown  down  at  the  time  when  the  Tay  Bridge  was  destroyed, 
causing  sucli  lamentable  loss  of  life.  The  injury  done  to  tlie  jilants 
is  wonderfully  small,  and  it  was  very  fortunate  that  tlie  temperature 
for  the  season  was  high,  being  52°  Fahr. 

Cut  Flowers  in  New  York. — The  trade  in  these  was 
brisk  during  October  and  November,  althougli  cliecked  by  tlie  very 
warm  weatlier  that  occurred  at  tliat  time,  whicli  lessened  the  demand 
and  increased  tlie  supply.  Roses  and  Violets  have  been  rather 
scarce,  especially  Violets,  a  circumstance  which  has  arisen  from  two 
causes — the  long  continued  dry,  hot  weatlier,  from  which  the  plants 
outside  suffered,  and  many  growers  were  caught  by  the  first  frost, 
of  which  we  had  14°  to  18°  just  after  experiencing  a  temperature  of 
80°.  Lily  of  the  Valley  sold  at  50  dols.  per  100  spraj's  wholesale  on 
the  1st  of  December  ;  Roses  realised  from  4  to  20  dols.  per  100  ; 
Carnations  from  1  to  IJ  dols.  per  100  ;  Violets  75  cents.  Of  the 
latter  few  kinds  are  grown  except  Marie  Louise,  which  always  sells 
the  best,  its  flowers  being  wonderfully  fine.  They  are  grown  very 
largely  by  the  German  florists  round  New  York. — J.  Taplin. 

A  Christmas  Rose. — How  few  people  could  find  flowers  in 
their  gardens  after  a  frost  of  6"  below  zero  ?  All  my  flowers  went 
but  one,  and  that  is  the  Giant  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  giganteus 
syn.  maximus).  It  has  been,  and  is,  most  beautiful.  Some  leaves 
are  14  in.  across,  and  1  ft.  or  more  high,  and  flowers  big  in  propor- 
tion. No  cold  and  no  bad  weather  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  this 
lovely  plant,  and  shall  we  not  love  it  the  more  for  enduring  so  much 
for  us? — Fkank  Miles,  Bingham,  Notts. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandras. — This,  without  doubt  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Orchids,  is  now  finely  in  flower  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's,  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Its  flower-spikes  bear  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  blooms  of  snowy-whiteness,  except  the  lip,  which  is 
spotted  with  deep  crimson.  There  appear  to  be  several  varieties  of 
this  plant,  one  of  which  has  brown-spotted  flowers,  another  faint 
rosy  tints,  and,  in  a  third,  the  petals  are  delicately  crisped.  It  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  a  temperature  of  about  60°  Fahr.  ;  i.e.,  it  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  cool  Orchid. — H.  B. 

Meconopsis  nepalensis. — This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  plants  to  be  seen  on  the  rockwork  at  York. 
Its  delicate,  soft,  woolly-like,  pale  green,  radical  leaves,  which  rest 
close  upon  the  ground,  form  a  complete  rosette,  from  9  in.  to  15  in. 
in  diameter,  rendering  the  plant  a  unique  and  pleasing  object  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  grows  very  freely  and  rapidly  when  planted 
in  deep  rich  peat  and  sand  in  moist  but  well-drained  situations. 
— R.  P. 

Cypripedium  selligerum.— This  beautiful  hybrid,  raised 
by  Messrs.  Veitch's  foreman,  Mr.  Seden,  is  one  of  the  finest-coloured 
amongst  Lady's  Slippers.  In  habit  it  is  bold  and  massive.  The 
flower-seape  is  erect,  blackish-crimson,  densely  clothed  with  pinkish 
hairs,  and  bears  two  or  three  large  flowers,  the  upper  sepal  of  which 
is  white,  broadly  veined  with  dark  crimson,  the  inferior  sepal  being 
smaller  and  whitish.  The  petals  are  about  3  in.  long,  deflexed,  with 
a  partial  twist,  and  marked  with  crimson  veins.  The  lip  is  similar 
to  that  of  C.  barbatum,  but  much  lighter  in  colour. — H.   B. 

Cypripedium  Sedeni. — This,  which  is  another  of  Mr.  Seden's 
hybrids,  possesses  unusually  charming  and  bright  colours,  the  prin- 
cipal shade  being  a  beautiful  rosy-pink.  It  is  a  robust  grower,  with 
shining  evergreen  foliage,  and  its  flower-spikes  each  bear  several 
blossoms,  which  last  long  in  perfection. — H.  B. 

The  Colchican  Staphylea(S.  colehica). — This  hardy  shrub 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  imaginable  when  gently  forced  into 
flower  at  this  season,  and  one  which  well  deserves  attention.  In 
general  appearance  it  somewhat  resembles  the  common  Deutzia  gra- 
cilis, but  its  waxy-white  blossoms  are  produced  in  pendulous  clus- 
ters in  profusion,  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  highly  attractive. 
The  leaves,  which  consist  of  three  leaflets,  are  of  a  deep  glossy 
green,  which  contrasts  charmingly  with  the  blossoms.  We  saw  it  a 
day  or  two  ago  in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea,  where 
it  is  largely  used  for  decorative  purposes  throughout  the  winter.  It 
was  exhibited  by  this  flrni  at  South  Kensington  about  a  year  ago, 
when  it  was  deservedly  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Dendrobium  endocharis. — This  charming  hybrid  Orchid  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  deliciously-scented  D.  heterocar- 
piim  and  the  delicately-tinted  D.  japonicum.  It,  however,  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  with   regard 


to  the  colour,  its  flowers  being  white  with  a  carmine  disk,  and  the 
segments  much  attenuated.  The  perfume,  too,  is  delicious,  which 
adds  much  to  its  value.  Another  advantage  may  probably  accrue 
from  this  crcs5,  and  that  is  that  D.  japonicum  being  a  cool-house 
kind  and  D.  heterooarpum  an  essentially  tropical  one,  the  oll'spring 
may  perhaps  be  made  more  amenable  to  cool  treatment,  and  thereby 
rendered  more  serviceable  for  decorative  purposes.  It  was  raised  in 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea,  where  it  may  now  be 
seen  in  flower. 

Iris  cretensis. — There  was  such  a  complete  absence  of 
flowers  in  the  open  ground  this  Christmas  tliat  it  is  worth  a  note 
that  this  Iris  was  sufficiently  in  bud  to  show  its  colour.  It  is  thus 
not  only  one  of  the  hardiest  but  quite  the  earliest  of  hardy  herbace- 
ous plants.  I.  stylosa  will  probably  not  be  out  for  three  weeks  or 
a  month. — Henky  N.  Ellacombe,  Billon   Vicarage. 

Chysis  Chelsoni. — This  really  very  fine  Chysis  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Seden  at  Messrs.  Veitch's.  It  has  large,  elegantly-formed 
flowers,  the  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  is  nankeen, 
with  a  large  rosy  blotch  towards  the  apex.  The  lip,  which  is  bright 
yellow,  is  furnislied  with  numerous  purplish-red  spots  and  markings. 
Altogether  it  is  a  most  desirable  variety. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis.  —  This  beautiful  Columbian 
species  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Masdevallias.  Its  flowers,  which 
are  of  the  purest  white,  are  produced  in  profusion,  and  it  is  neat  and 
compact  in  habit.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  useful  Orchids  in 
cultivation. — H.  B. 

Shallow  Orchid  Pans. — Mr.  Burbidge  praises  these  very 
highly,  and  so  does  ilr.  Baiiies.  They  are  used  extensively  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  ilatthews, 
of  Weston-super-Mare,  the  inventor  of  them,  that  they  are  also 
becoming  favourites  in  other  Orchid-growing  establishments. 

Continental,  American,  Colonial,  and  all  other  nurserymen  are 
requested  to  send  us  their  catalogues  as  they  come  out. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


WOODLAND  WORK  FOR  JANUARY. 

During  the  suspension  of  planting  operations,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  forwarding  the  carting  of  all  kinds  of  timber,  the  produce 
of  falls  of  underwood,  fencing  and  road  materials,  manure  and  - 
compost  for  the  nursery,  and  lime  for  the  rot  heap.  When  open 
Aveather  returns  there  will  be  little  time  for  this  work,  besides  which 
both  the  labour  for  the  horses  and  the  damage  done  to  the  laud  ■\\ill 
be  greatly  increased  after  a  thaw.  Collect  cones  of  the  Pine,  Larch, 
and  Spruce,  and  Silver  Firs,  and  lay  them  in  an  airy  place  to  dry. 
The  seed  is  better  left  in  these  until  nearly  the  time  for  sowing, 
when  it  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  a  little  gentle  heat,  and  after- 
wards threshing  the  cones.  In  the  Hartz  Mountains,  where  the 
cones  of  the  Spruce  Firs  are  collected  in  large  quantities  by  the 
Government,  they  are,  when  first  brought  in,  laid  up  in  rooms  with 
perforated  walls,  so  as  to  admit  a  continuous  current  of  air  through 
them.  By  means  of  a  kiln  about  60  bushels  of  cones  are  dried  out 
in  a  day,  each  bushel  yielding  on  an  average  1  and  one-fifth  lbs.  of 
clean  seed.  They  are  dried  out  at  a  temperature  of  from  122°  to 
128°  Fahr.  The  drying  is  carried  on  in  large  wire  drums,  which 
can  be  put  in  motion  from  the  outside  of  the  drying  room  ;  and  out 
of  these  the  seed  falls  on  to  the  floor.  Whenever  weather  will  per- 
mit, digging  among  nursery  rows,  under-cutting  two  years  seedling 
Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  Walnut,  and  Spanish  Chestnut,  and  rough  digging 
or  trenching  plots  for  spring  planting  may  proceed.  But  under-cut- 
ting, or  tapping,  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  time  will  not  per- 
mit of  spring  transplanting,  which  is  a  far  better  mode  of  treat- 
ment. Whenever  plants  are  under-cut,  the  work  should  be  done  in 
dry  weather,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  afterwards  flrnily  trodden  to 
the  roots  without  poaching  the  land. 

In  thinning  plantations  where  little  or  no  underwood  is  grown, 
the  preservation  of  a  complete  canopy  should  be  kept  in  view,  as 
by  this  means  the  trees  ai'e  all  equally  drawn  up.  But  in  coppice 
with  standards,  where  the  underwood  is  perhaps  the  most  remunera- 
tive crop,  not  more  than  one-third  the  wooded  area  should  be 
covered  by  standard  trees,  and  these  should  in  no  case  be  allowed 
to  branch  low.  Where  the  underwood  is  of  a  kind  which  springs 
up  rapidly,  the  growth  of  side-branches  upon  the  standards  will  be 
restrained  ;  but  in  other  cases  they  should  be  pruned  back  the 
second  year  after  the  fall. 

Cuttings  of  various  kinds  may  still  be  planted  in  the  nursery 
when  the  weather  will  admit  of  this,  such  as  Willow,  Alder,  and 
Poplar.  The  rot  heaps  should  also  be  examined,  and  if  the  weather 
proves  open  and  the  land  works  well,    towards    the    end    of    the 
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mouth,  the  seeds  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  the  Hawthorn,  and  the  Yew 
and  Holly  may  be  sown.  But  unless  the  soil  is  in  a  dry  state,  the 
operation  is  better  deferred  until  early  in  JIarcli. 

As  the  Hawthorn  comes  early  into  leaf,  all  new  quiclcset  hedges 
should  be  plauted  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  strong  overgrown  ones 
should  at  once  be  ribbed  in,  or  plashed  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. Plashing,  however,  like  the  cutting  of  underwood,  should 
not  be  proceeded  ivith  during  hard  frosts.  Continue  draining  in  tlie 
■woodlands  by  means  of  open  ditches,  which  should  be  deepened  in 
wet  soils  as  the  plantations  get  older.  Also  keep  all  water  courses 
open  and  free  from  leaves.  A  careful  examination  of  underwood 
growths  upon  wet  soils,  in  which  there  are  but  few  open  ditches, 
will  show  the  strongest  and  best  growths  of  wood  near  the  sides  of 
such  ditches. 

Thinnings  of  plantations  should  in  all  cases  be  proportioned  to 
the  exposure,  and  should  be  lightest  ujion  the  margins  which  are 
in  the  dii'cction  of  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  district.  Where  the 
thinning  has  l:ieen  hitherto  neglected,  it  should  be  gradual  and 
extended  over  several  years,  otherwise  the  sudden  exposure  may 
cause  permanent  injury.  The  less  the  crowns  are  isolated  until  the 
trees  have  attained  their  height,  tlie  better  for  the  future  crop,  as  by 
too  much  opening  out,  the  growth  in  heiglit  is  suddenly  arrested. 
Besides  at  tliis  stage  of  their  growth,  tlie  sni.all  diameter  of  the  bole 
in  proportion  to  its  lieiglit,  renders  the  tree  the  more  liable  to  grow 
crooked.  As  a  rule,  in  rearing  Oak  groves,  it  may  be  said  that  if 
properly  planted  at  first,  thinnings  may,  witli  advantage,  be  exe- 
cuted every  ten  years,  until  they  are  seventy  years  old,  and  after 
that  time,  ever3'  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  according  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion. A  thinning  is  always  an  operation  requiring  both  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trees,  and  skill  in  the  execution.  When  made  in 
the  right  place,  and  at  the  proper  time,  keeping  solely  in  view  tlie 
benefit  to  the  remaining  crop,  we  not  only  obtain  a  better  vegetation, 
but  a  superior  lignification  of  the  wood  itself.  This  is  a  point  kept 
prominently  in  view  in  the  management  of  tlie  State  Forests  in 
France,  from  wliicli  tlie  timber  obtained  is  used  more  for  purposes 
of  manufacture  than  for  building. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  growths  from 
stools  from  the  period  of  one  cutting  or  exploitation  until  the  next, 
and  the  result  too  frequently  is  a  thick  growth  of  small  sized  and 
very  inferior  wood.  But  were  such  stools  gone  over  systematically 
about  the  second  year  after  the  fall,  and  cleared  of  all  but  the 
strongest  shoots,  the  produce  at  the  time  of  the  next  cutting  would 
become  much  more  valuable.  A.  J.  Burkow.s. 

Pluckiei/,  Kent. 


CEDARS     OF     LEBANOX. 

All  who  have  been  to  Highclere  Castle,  near  Newbury  in  Berkshire, 
will,  I  should  think,  readily  agree  with  the  remarks  of  "  Justicia  " 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  this  Cedar  as  a  park  tree.  There,  as 
at  Goodwood,  innumerable  Cedars  are  disposed  in  groups,  but 
principally  singly,  throughout  the  extensive  and  very  picturesque 
park  ;  and  very  effective  they  are  too  !  Many  of  them  are  very  fine 
specimens,  and  are  still  gi'owing  luxuriantly,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  I 
remember  ever  seeing  elsewhere.  There  are  also  several  fine  speci- 
mens in  the  gi-ounds  near  the  castle,  among  which  I  noticed  two 
the  growth  of  which  was  quite  pendulous,  and  altogether  different 
from  the  usual  flat  and  formal  growth.  This  peculiar  style  of  gi-owth 
is  believed  to  have  been  induced  through  some  injury  caused  many 
years  ago  to  their  leaders  ;  but  this  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  wrong 
solution,  as  Cedars  after  reaching  a  certain  height  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  leader  ;  and  the  weeping  specimens  are  apparently  of  about 
the  average  height.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  flourishes,  I  believe,  in 
almost  any  kind  of  position  or  soil.  I  could  quote,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, a  number  of  instances  to  prove  this,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  soil,  but  ^vill  confine  myself  to  the  above-mentioned  place,  the 
soil  of  -ivhich  differs  very  widely.  At  Goodwood  the  soil,  accordino- 
to  "Justicia,'' is  "scanty,"  resting  on  chalk;  at  Highclere  quite 
the  opposite  is  the  case,  chalk  in  particular  I  should  imagine  beinc 
entirely  absent,  as,  were  it  otherwise.  Rhododendrons  °vould  not 
grow  so  luxuriantly,  both  at  Highclere  and  at  other  places  in  the 
district.  Cedars  also  grow  freely  in  flat,  low-lying  positions  in  a 
peaty  soil :  when  once  established  they  do  equally  well  on  a  stiff',  clayey 
loam.  The  only  objection  to  them  as  park  trees  is  the  fact  of  their 
impoverishing  tlie  ground  to  a  greater  extent  than  Oaks  do,  &c.,  and 
their  timber  is  of  no  real  marketable  value. 

Ax  OcC.iSION-AL  CORRESPOXDEXT. 


Loudon  in  his  "Arboretum  Britannicum "  as  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Britain.  He  does  not  venture  to  guess  its  age,  but  your  corres- 
pondent says  "  it  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  oldest  living  tree 
in  the  kingdom."  This  honour,  however,  is  claimed  for  the  For- 
tiugall  Yew  in  Perthshire,  which  is  supposed  by  no  less  an  autho- 
rity than  De  Candolle  to  be  possibly  "  the  most  venerable  speci- 
men of  vegetation  in  Europe."  iSir  Robert  Christison  has  recently 
been  making  investigations  by  actual  measurements  as  to  the  rate 
of  growth  of  Ye^v  trees,  and  gives  the  results  and  much  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  in  a  most  interesting  paper  he  recently 
read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  will  appear 
in  the  forthcoming  part  of  the  "  Society's  Transactions."  The  con- 
clusion he  arrives  at  is  that  the  Fortiugall  Yew  is  not  less  than 
3,000  years  old. — P.  Neill  Fkaser,  Rockville,  Murrayjield,  Ed'm- 
hurgh. 


ORCH  I  DS. 


Venerable  Yew  Trees.— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Yew 
tree  .at  Bucklaud,  referred  to  at  p.  575,  Vol.  XYI  may  be  spared 
the  threatened   destruction   named.       This    tree    is    mentioned  by 


ORCHID     CULTURE. 

loonot  know  who  "  Cultivator"  is  (p.  550,  Vol.  XVI.),  but  as  to  the 
cool  culture  of  what  are  generallytermed  East  Indian  Orchids,  I  may 
inform  him  that  our  lowest  winter  temperature  at  night  is  50',  and  in 
the  morning,  should  it  not  be  freezing  outside,  the  door  of  the  house  is 
opened  wide  as  soon  as  the  fire-heat  and  that  of  the  sun  combined 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  house  above  60^.  Too  sudden  lowering 
of  the  temperature  by  the  influx  of  cold  air  cu  masse  is  prevented  by 
a  tiffany  or  coarse  canvass  screen  in  the  doorwaj'.  In  this  house  we 
haveVandasuavis,  Saccolabium,  Phala2nopsis,  Angrtecum  ehurneum, 
and,  what  is  a  far  better  test  of  a  suitable  temperature  for  tropical 
plants.  Nepenthes  of  different  kinds,  and  both  Orchids  and  Pitcher 
])lants  are  fresh  and  in  vigorous  health.  I  saw  Mr.  W.  Thomson's 
Vandas  at  Clovenfords  some  years  ago,  aud  never  saw  plants  in  a 
more  vigorous  state,  and  the  price  which  some  of  these  plants 
realised  recently  at  a  public  auction  sale  was  ample  proof  that 
they  retained  their  rude  vigour.  It  is  too  much  to  atteiiii:)t  to 
fully  explain  Orchid  culture  in  a  short  note  written  off-hand,  but 
bad  drainage,  or  the  use  of  a  compost  that  becomes  solidified, 
and  gets  into  a  clogged  condition,  is  one  great  source  of  evil  and 
death.  Then  too  much  heat  is  another  evil,  and  a  very  great 
and  general  one  too,  aud  one  often  accompanied  bj'  too  little  water, 
air,  and  light. 

Jlr.  Chapman's  note  (p.  550,  Vol.  XVI.),  is  a  most  valuable  one  for 
all  Orchid  growers  who  read,  mark,  and  learn  for  themselves  as 
well  as  write  'and  practice  for  the  information  of  others.  Both 
Phala?nopsis  and  An.x'ctochili  are  often  killed  by  being  embedded 
in  heaps  of  stagnant  composts,  or  by  too  great  heat  and  shade, 
and  too  little  air,  light,  and  moisture.  In  the  tropics  one  rarely 
observes  the  roots  of  Phalfenopsis  covered  from  the  free  action  of 
the  air  around  them,  although  they  sometimes  are  found  in  the 
shade.  Often  indeed  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  are  swept  by 
the  rush  of  trade  winds  which  blow  through  them  for  weeks 
together  ;  and  now  and  then  the  trees  themselves  are  lashed  by 
furious  gales  from  the  sea.  Hence  we  find  P.  grandiflora  so 
tightly  adherent  by  its  great  thong-like  roots  to  the  trunks  and 
branches  that  nothing  short  of  strength  of  arm  can  dislodge  it, 
and  the  native  collectors  peel  plants  of  it  off  the  trees  by  pushing 
the  blade  of  their  chopper  under  the  masses  of  thongs,  and  then  use 
it  as  a  lever  to  tear  off  the  plants.  When  too  little  air  and 
light  are  given  then  comes  the  "drip  bogie,"  and  the  syringe  in 
a  Phalajnopsis  house  is  looked  on  with  horror  by  nine  growers  out  of 
every  ten.  With  a  temperature  above  50',  and  plenty  of  air  and 
light,  no  Phalosnopsis  can  be  injured  by  too  much  air  and  moisture 
when  it  is  properlj'  potted,  or  better  still,  blocked.  The  differences 
which  exist  in  houses  in  which  Orchids  are  grown  are  very  great  ;  some 
are  easily  kept  at  saturation  point  even  during  frosty  weather  or 
during  hot  summers,  and  such  moist  houses  suit  the  majority  of 
Orchids  provided  air  and  light  be  freely  admitted  at  all  times  during 
fine  weather.  I  always  leave  on  plenty  of  air  all  night  during  sum- 
mer, and  also  some  during  winter  when  no  frost  is  anticipated,  and 
find  great  benefit  to  result  from  this  practice.  During  very  frosty 
weather  I  keep  the  night  temperature  as  near  60'  as  possilile,  while 
on  a  mild  night  I  am  content  to  see  it  stand  at  50'.  The  reason  why 
I  like  it  5'^  or  6^  warmer  during  frosty  weather  is,  that  owing  to 
rapid  evaporation  induced  by  the  dry  outer  air  aud  the  drought 
induced  by  hot  pipes  combined,  I  use  the  watering  pot  more  freely 
then  than  at  anj^  other  time.  That  wet  earth  is  colder  than  dry 
earth  is  well  known,  so  the  extra  degree  of  heat  in  the  air  counter- 
acts any  bad  effects  which  might  possibly  result  from  too  great  a 
coldness  at  the  roots. 

I  await  with  much  interest  the  facts  that  Dr.  Paterson  and  Mr. 
Thomson  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  give  us  as   to  their  temperature 
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and  treatment,  and  meanwhile  beg  leave  to  tender  the  advice  of  a 
■good  old  Orchid  grower  to  those  whom  it  may  concern.  "  If,"  said 
he,  "  your  plants  are  clean,  fresh,  and  healthy,  and  bloom  well, 
above  all  things  keep  to  your  own  style  of  treatment,  and  be  not  led 
away  by  any  advisers  whatever.  If,  however,  your  plants  are  the 
reverse  of  all  this  ;  if  they  are  unhealthy  and  do  not  flower  well, 
get  the  written  or  verbal  advice  af  a  good  man,  and  follow  it  boldly. 
The  " shilly  shally  "  or  "afraid  to  do  right  for  fear  of  doing  wrong" 
style  of  procedure  has  indeed  ruined  many  a  collection  of  good  and 
valuable  plants.  Another  Cultivator. 


Sobralia  macrantha. — This  is  a  showy  species,  and  one  which 
does  not  demand  the  exercise  of  great  cultural  skill  in  order  to  pro- 
duce good  results  ;  neither  does  it  requii'e  a  high  average  tempera- 
ture, as  it  succeeds  well  in  a  structure  which  is  maintained  at  from 
50'  to  55'  during  the  winter  months.  It  should  have  a  light  position, 
and  should  not  be  stinted  as  regards  moisture  at  the  root  during  the 
growing  season.  Ample  provision  sliould,  however,  be  made  to  secure 
good  drainage,  which  is  best  effected  by  growing  it  in  rather  deep 
pans.  Fibrous  peat  of  the  best  description,  entirely  free  from  dust, 
adding  thereto  a  little  Sphagnum  and  crushed  charcoal,  will  meet  its 


Mormodes  Ocance. 


Mormodes  Ocanae. — The  accompanying  engraving  repre- 
sents one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  introduced  species  of  the  singu- 
lar genus  Mormodes.  Though  not  absolutely  a  new  kind  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  in  this  country,  to  which  it  has  been  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  from  New  Granada,  through  their  collector  Mr. 
Kalbreyer.  It  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  committee  meetings  at 
South  Kensington  a  short  time  ago,  where  it  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Tlie  habit  of  the  plant  is  well  shown  in  the  illustration,  but 
the  size  is  necessarily  considerably  reduced.  Tlie  flowers,  when 
fully  developed,  measure  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  their 
ground  colour,  which  is  pale  yellow,  is  copiously  freckled  with  irre- 
gular dots  of  a  chocolate  tint. — W.  G. 


requirements  in  the  way  of  soil.  According  to  my  experience,  this 
handsome  Orchid  never  flowers  so  freely  as  when  thoroughly  esta- 
blished. The  pot  or  pan  should  be  packed  with  soil,  and  the  shift 
given  should  be  so  small  that  the  compost  may  be  quite  fiUed  with 
roots  by  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  In  the  case  of  specimens 
of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  there  is  but  little  need  to  disturb  them, 
as,  if  liberally  watered,  they  will  flower  freely  every  year,  oftentimes 
indeed,  much  better  than  when  annually  fresh  potted.  To  beginners 
in  Orchid  culture  I  would  commend  this  species,  as  it  is  calculated  to 
give  good  results  for  time  and  labour  expended.  Good  specimens  of 
this  plant  have  been  shown  for  years  at  all  our  great  London  exhi- 
bitions.— John  Coknhill. 
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LEAFLETS. 


In  walking  tlirougli  Kensington  Gardens  tlie  other  day,  I 
was  greatly  pleased  to  see  that  an  hedged  enclosure,  which  was 
devoted  to  burying  refuse  and  sundry  rubbish-j'ard  accumula- 
tions, had  been  completely  cleared  away,  and  the  surface  planted 
with  young  trees;  the  result  is  that  the  whole  of  the  space  around 
is  greatly  improved.  It  is  surprising  how  much  a  little 
enclosure  of  this  kind  may  do  to  limit  views,  and  otherwise 
do  harm  to  a  public  garden  or  park.  Too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  in  every  public  garden  to  prevent  any  kind  of 
enclosure  or  building,  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  and 
where  they  are  so,  to  place  them  in  the  outer  parts  only,  as  a 
rule. 

Christmas  day  was,  perhaps,  the  most  dismal  ever  wit- 
nessed in  fog-pested  London,  and  very  fittingly  the  Times  of 
that  day  contained  an  article  mildly  hoping  that  we  might 
one  day  contrive  to  get  rid  of  this  self-inflicted  nuisance.  In 
this  an  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  loss  which  we  sufier 
through  smoke,  but  how  very  incomplete  the  estimate  is  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  de- 
struction of  plants  and  trees  which  perish  by  thousands  in  the 
smoke  of  London.     To  get  rid  of  smoke  would  be  to  effect  a 

revolution  in  London  gardening. 

* 

There  are  smoke-consuming  Acts  now  upon  the  Statute 
Book,  but  they  are  only  negligently  enforced  even  in  the 
cases  to  which  they  apply,  and  they  have  been  framed  with 
the  timidity  and  feebleness  which  have  characterised  most  of 
our  recent  law-making  for  the  suppression  of  wholly  inde- 
fensible evils.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  London  smoke  is  in 
every  way  an  abomination,  a  cause  of  unnecessary  mortality, 
of  much  sickness,  of  hideous  dirt,  and  of  incalculable  waste  • 
and  the  time  seems  to  be  come  when  the  resources  of  science, 
backed  by  the  pressure  of  further  legislation,  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  nuisance  which  is  annually  becomin'' 

worse,  and  which  seems  likely  soon  to  become  intolerable. 

* 

An  additional  and  heavy  accusation  is  likewise  brought 
against  the  London  fogs  bj'artists,  whose  home  and  centre  must 
■  of  course,  be  in  or  near  the  metropolis,  and  who  complain 
that  the  yellow  medium  in  which  they  live  and  work  pre- 
vents them  from  seeing,  except  now  and  then  almost  by 
accident,  the  true  colours  of  the  objects  which  they  strive  to 
represent.  Under  the  stress  of  necessity  they  come  to  paint 
things  not  as  they  are,  but  as  the  painter  thinks  they  ought 
to  be  ;  and  hence  they  lose  not  onlytheirverisirailitude,  butalso 
the  lial;>it  of  studying,  and  of  carefully  recording,  the  actual 
truth.  They  become  conventional  in  colour  ;  and  from  con- 
ventionality of  colour  there  is  but  a  step  to  conventionality  of 
form. 

♦ 

That  Iris  plate  was  Iris-like,  and  so  lovely  in  colour  !  Those 
who  are  debarred  from  cultivating  tropical  Orchids  need  i:ot 
so  much  lament  their  misfortune  seeing  that  these  flowers  are 
equally  lovely  in  form  of  petal  and  charm  of  hue,  and  hardy 
withal.  That  they  are  hardy  is  a  great  point,  and  the  com- 
moner kinds  are  so  cheap  that  the  cottager  who  loves  his 
garden  better  than  the  village  beershop  may  readily  possess 
himself  of  them.  I  was  glad  to  read  the  article  carefully,  and 
to  note  that  Iris  oohroleuca  var.  gigantea  is  thought  much  of, 

although  the  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  it. 

■* 

When  I  lived  near  London,  my  next-door  neighbour  had  a 
fine  specimen  of  it  in  his  garden— a  grand  clunip  5  ft.  in 
height,  and  very  striking  in  leafage  from  its  early  growth  in 
spring  until  July,  when  it  bloomed,  bearing  great  white  and 


gold  flowers  in  succession  on  a  tall  spike,  which  only  just 
exceeded  the  leaves  in  height.  This  among  Irises  is  what 
Lilium  giganteum  is  among  Lilies,  the  stateliest  and  best  for 
rich  earth  in  .sheltered  spots  where  its  stalwart  beauty,  its 
"  pride  of  life, "  may  best  be  seen. 

■* 

I  have  just  read  with  pleasure  a  very  interesting  and  well 
written  little  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  on  "Horticul- 
tural Pursuits."  It  was  an  address  delivered  at  the  old  Town 
Hall,  Manchester,  and  it  contains  much  sensible  matter.  Mr. 
Eindlay  thinks  very  highly  of  the  spade,  and  remarks — 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  very  implements  in  use  under 
the  allotment  system  leave  the  plough  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
in  the  background.  The  late  Mr.  Falla,  nurseryman,  Oateshead, 
practised  spade  and  fork  husbandry  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
result  was  thirty-eight  bushels  of  Wheat  by  plough  per  acre,  and 
fifty-eight  and  a  half  bushels  by  the  spade.  At  Sherborne,  War- 
wicksliire,  within  four  miles  of  Leamington,  Frederick  Harris,  an 
agricultural  labourer,  obtained,  by  .spade  cultivatiou,  fifteen  bushels 
of  Wheat  from  a  piece  of  gi-ound  containing  about  one  quarter  of  an 

acre." 

* 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of  the 
young  gardener,  and  with  man}'  it  is  a  more  serious  business 
than  hearing  implies,  but  the  following  from  Mr.  Find  lay's  pam- 
phlet should  tend  to  make  us  resigned  to  the  ills  we  have  : — 

".Some  few  years  ago  the  poor  Russian  gardeners  slept  in  the 
garden  under  a  mat,  having  their  feet  exposed  to  the  weather,  so  that 
as  soon  as  the  frost  attacked  their  toes,  they  were  warned  that  it 
was  likely  to  be  attacking  their  plants  also.  Such  a  rude  method 
of  making  observations  is  not  necessary  in  a  country  where  a  gar- 
dener receives  a  fair  education  ;  but  unless  lie  uses  that  education  to 
a  good  purpose,  the  poor  plants  would  be  better  off  under  the  care 
of   the  ignorant  Russian     serf    than  under   that    of    the    freeborn 

Enghshman.'' 

* 

!Mr.  M.  S.  Crawford  states  in  the  Times  that  no  land  is  sold 
in  Guernsey  under  £100  an  acre,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  good  land  per  acre,  sold  in  lots,  will  fetch  several 
hundred  pounds.  Five  pounds  an  acre  is  an  ordinary  rent, 
and  the  market  gardener  often  piays  at  the  rate  of  .£10  an 
acre  for  the  land  he  holds  ;  and  the  well- cultivated  soil  richly 
repays  the  skilful  cultivator  at  this  high  price.  A  startling 
wealth  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers  lies  heajjed  on  market 
days  in  rich  profusion  on  the  long  line  of  stalls  that  extend 
beneath  the  lofty  arcades  of  the  fine  building  which  adorns 
the  town.  Plenty  and  cheapness  dwell  together  side  by  side. 
High  farming  in  England  fails  to  produce  per  acre  as  large  an 
amount  of  food  as  that  raised  from  the  soil  'by  the  Guernsey 
cultivator  of  a  few  acres  of  land.  LTnder  nearly  similar  laws 
Jersey  equally  presents  an  enviable  picture.  "  Go  to  the 
ant,"  said  Solomon  ;  "  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise  ;"  and 
surel}',  if  the  ant  can  teach  man  wisdom,  we  need  not  disdain 
to  "  consider  the  ways  "  through  which  reef-fringed  islets  on 
our  coast  have  attained  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  unknown 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  realm.  AVith  only  10,000  acres 
imder  cultivation,  Guernsey  supports  in  comfort  a  population 
of  upwards  of  30,000.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  has 
a  climate  which  enables  her  to  grow  early  produce  which 
brings  the  high  prices  that  go  to  make  her  wealth. 

I  have  often  been  amused  at  the  trouble  which  some 
writers  for  the  gardening  pre.?s  give  themselves  about  the 
originality  of  their  compositions.  It  has  happened  before  now 
that  a  man  claims  his  way  of  describing  how  to  scrape  a  Vine 
to  be  something  that  could  not  occur  to  any  other  writer,  and 
some  wrong  has  been  done  in  more  than  one  instance  through 
the  spiteful  use  of  legal  machinery  where  there  was  no  real 
case.  How  different  all  this  to  what  took  place  at  a  compli- 
mentary breakfast  to  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  the  other 
day.  "  Mark  Twain  "  mentioned  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  first  great  literary  man  he  ever  stole  anything  from  ; 
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he  declared  that  it  wa.s  done  unconsciously,  and  he  described 
the  amazement  with  which  he  heard  a  friend  compliment  him 
on  "  a -dedication,"  and  say  that  he  always  admired  it  from 
the  time  when  he  first  saw  it,  almost  word  for  word,  in  a 
volume  of  Mr.  Holmes's.  "  Of  course,"  said  Mark  Twain, 
"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Holmes,  and  told  him  tliat  I  hadn't  meant  to 
steal,  and  he  wrote  back  in  the  kindest  way  that  it  was  all 
right,  and  no  harm  done  ;  and  added  that  he  believed  we  all 
unconsciously  worked  over  ideas  gathered  in  reading  and 
hearing,  imagining  they  were  original  with  ourselves.  He 
stated  a  truth,  and  did  it  in  such  a  pleasant  way,  and  salved 
over  my  sore  spot  so  gently  and  so  healingly,  that  I  was 
rather  glad  I  had  committed  the  crime  for  the  sake  of  the 
letter.  I  afterwards  called  on  him  and  told  him  to  make  per- 
fectly free  with  any  ideas  of  mine  that  struck  him  as  being 

good  protoplasm  for  poetry." 

* 

Apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  of  which 
all  the  world  has  heard,  I  never  saw  anything  that  impressed 
me  so  much  as  the  river  above  and  below  them  for  a  very  con- 
siderable distance ;  the  only  drawback  was  that  at  every 
striking  point  some  wretch  had  pilan ted  himself  and  his  tea-house, 
spoilt  the  place,  and  demanded  your  money  for  seeing  a  view 
from  it.  In  other  places,  again,  houses  came  right  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  banks  went,  all  beauty 
■was  destroyed ;  but  with  even  these  drawbacks  there  is  a 
strange  fascination  about  the  wliole  district  that  one  never 
experiences  anywhere  else.  I  am  therefore  glad  to  learn  that 
some  steps  are  being  taken  to  preserve  the  noble  scene  as  a 
national  park. 

Decisive  action  has  been  taken  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States  for  the  acquisition  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Niagara  Falls  as  an  international  park,  and  so  preserve 
visitors  from  the  innumerable  annoyances  to  which  they  are  at 
present  subject.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  New  York  State  Survey,  on  November  20,  Director 
Gardner,  of  the  Survey,  presented  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  board  at  its  meeting  in  Niagara  last  September,  illustrated 
with  maps,  diagrams,  &c.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  take  a 
strip  along  the  American  bank,  varying  from  100  ft.  to  GOO  ft. 
in  width,  extending  2  miles  from  the  new  suspension  bridge  to 
the  head  of  the  rapids,  and  plant  it  with  trees,  to  shut  out 
from  view  the  ugly  bazaars,  manufactories,  booths,  and  hotels 
which  destroy  the  natural  scenery  of  the  banks.  The  plan 
also  involves  the  purchase  of  Goat  and  Bath  Islands.  It  is 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  New  York 
should  proceed  to  reclaim  her  side  of  Niagara  without  refer- 
ence to  what  Canada  may  do.  I  am  sure  Canada  will  not  be 
backward  in  doing  her  part,  particularly  as  the  disfigurement 
is  not  so  great  on  her  side. 

Mr.  Webber  has  shown  me  some  veiy  fine  Winter  Nelis 
Pears  from  California,  and  also  some  very  good  Easter 
Beurr^s.  The  first  are  the  most  remarkable  in  their  deviation 
from  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  fruit  as  grown  in  this 
country ;  this  variety  becomes,  in  fact,  what  we  should  call 
a  large-sized  Pear,  and  some  of  the  specimens  weigh  8  oz.  and 
even  8^-  oz.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  way  in 
which  these  Pears  travel,  even  the  bruises  they  get  in  the 
packing  not  decaying.  They  come  in  a  particularly  sound 
condition,  and  keep  a  long  time. 

The  Academy  of  Science  of  Turin  has  awarded  a  prize 
of  12,000  lire  to  Professor  Darwin  for  his  discoveries  in 
the  physiology  of  jilants,  that  is  to  say,  for  his  observations 
on  the  habits  and  life  of  plants,  a  subject  long  neglected  by 
those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  devoting  their 


lives  to  the  study  of  plants.  Hitherto  our  botany  has  been 
all  words,  and  very  hard  and  ugly  ones,  and  of  slight  uscto 
horticulture  or  to  art  compared  with  what  it  might  be.  The 
life  and  beauty  of  plants  has  hitherto  been  almost  ignored  by 
the  pedantic  technical  school  who  "  pay  themselves  with  long 
descriptive  words,  and  fancy  they  are  distinguished  botanists," 
when  they  are  really  doing  little  more  than  adding  to  the 
wordy  rubbish  of  which  the  world  is  already  too  full ;  there- 
fore it  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  that  Mr.  Darwin's  work  is  appre- 
ciated.    A  few  years  ago  we  never  heard  of  him  as  a  botanist 

at  alL 

*  ■ 

I  see  that  another  accident  has  occurred  through  vegetable 
poisoning.  On  Thursday,  Dec.  2.5,  the  family  of  Sir.  J.  Lloyd, 
of  Brokenborough,  near  Malmesbury,  were  poisoned  through 
eating  deleterious  roots  with  their  Christmas  dinner.  Mr, 
Lloyd,  his  wife,  and  elder  daughter  partook  of  the  common 
Monkshood  (Aconitium  napellus),  which  had  been  mistaken 
for  Horseradish.  Tliey  were  seized  with  alarming  symptoms, 
which  increased  in  violence.  Mrs.  Lloyd  soon  succumbed, 
and  Mr.  and  Miss  Lloyd,  notwithstanding  emetics  were 
promptly  administered,  still  lie  in  a  precarious  condition. 
The  Monkshood  is  too  common  in  gardens  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  and  though  the  plants  are  so  easily  distinguished 
by  any  one  who  knows  them,  this  does  not  seem  to  prevent 
sad  accidents  of  this  kind.  Monkshood  should  be  left  out  of 
small  gardens  altogether,  and  in  all  never  allowed  a  lAace 
within  the  garden  proper.     It  thrives  perfectly   in  any   wild 

place. 

* 

A  Bedfordshire  market  gardener  writes  to  the  Times  as 
follows : — - 

"I  have  no  doubt  "people  in  London  find  vegetables  of  all  soi'ts 
very  dear  jnst  now  ;  may  I  have  space  to  show  why  this  is  ?  I  sent 
a  fine  sample  of  white  Turnips  last  week  to  a  salesman  in  Covent 
Garden.  The  morning  they  arrived  in  the  market,  a  neighbouring 
gardener  was  in  London,  and  saw  some  similar  sold  for  £4  5s.  to 
£i  lOs.  a  ton.  The  price  the  salesman  stated  he  had  sold  them  for 
was  50s.  per  ton,  out  of  which  is  deducted  carriage  and  commission. 
I  hape  co-operative  societies  will  soon  be  formed  to  deal  direct  with 
the  growers." 

I  believe  it  to  be  very  easy  to  exaggerate  the  faults  of 
salesmen  in  such  a  case ;  many  of  them  are  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. The  fact,  however,  remains  that  communication 
between  the  grower  and  the  consumer  is  so  difficult  that  they 
in  consequence  suffer  much  loss.  Frequently  the  grower  can- 
not sell  his  produce  at  rates  that  pay  him,  while  people  in 
large  towns  pay  high  and  often  ridiculous  prices,  considering 
what  the  grower  gets.  A  part  of  the  trouble  arises  from 
having  so  few  markets  ;  most  of  the  vegetables  for  the  west 
end  of  London  go  to  Covent  Garden,  in  which  the  space  is  quite 
insufficient  for  the  trade  in  vegetables  alone.  The  retail  carts 
often  cannot  get  within  long  distances  of  the  market  men,  and 
have  to  employ  a  system  of  porters  ;  but  this  is  only  one  evil 
X^ertaining  to  Covent  Garden.  In  Paris  a  great  number  of 
small  markets  are  established,  sometimes  in  a  temporary  way, 
sometimes  with  a  tent  shelter  only,  but  oftener  proper  buildings 
which  supplement  the  great  central  market.  Such  districts 
as  Kensington  and  Bayswater,  for  example,  and  many  less  im- 
portant districts,  should  have  their  own  vegetable  markets. 
Whether  this  or  a  still  more  direct  way  of  dealing  with  the 
customer  will  meet  the  case  no  one  can  say  at  present,  but  in 
the  interest  both  of  the  public  and  the  growers  something 
must  be  done  sooner  or  later. 

A  Manchester  man  writes  thus  to  the  same  journal : — Some 
six  months  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  Covent  Garden  when  a 
sale  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  being  held.  I  saw  Aspara- 
gus, which,  I  presume,  had  been  consigned  for  sale,   knocked 
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duwn  at  Is.  per  100.     I  followed  the  buyer  to  his  shop  there 

and  priced  the  same  bundles  which  he  had  just   brought  with 

him  from    the  auction,  and  he  told  me  that  the   price  was 

2s.  6d.  per  100.     That  is,  150  per  cent,  was  the  profit  put 

upon  the  articles,  for  which  the  grower  would  receive  only 

Is.,  and  out  of  this  shilling  he  would  have  to  pay  rent  for  the 

soil,  manure,  labour,  carriage,  and  commission,  not  to  mention 

the  time  he  has  to  wait  for  Asparagus  to  mature.      I  said  to 

myself  'Why  is  this  thus^' 

* 

I  have  just  seen,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  a  very 
curious  list  of  hardy  water  plants  grown  in  the  nursery  of  P. 
Towries,  a  Macheteaux,  Pres  Jonneiux,  Lot  et  Garonne, 
France.  Seven  species  of  Nelumbium  and  twenty-one  varie- 
ties, some  of  which,  from  the  de^scriptions,  must  be  very  fine 
things  !  I  remember  seeing  Nelumbium  luteum  flowering 
well  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris, 
from  plants  that  had  remained  under  water  in  the  open  air 
several  winters,  and  the  water  there  being  of  course  very 
often  frozen.  I  suppose  his  Sagittaria  japonica  fl.-pl.  is  the 
same  plant  as  that  which  used  to  flower  so  freely  in  a  pond  at 
Rye  House  Gardens  at  Broxbourne,  and  which  is  certainly 
very  handsome — a  kind  of  double  Pocket  of  the  water.  He 
describes  it  as  a  very  handsome  plant,  and  says  it  will  force 
"■  at  any  time  of  the  year.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  see 
it  grown  as  a  pot  plant.  A  variety  of  this  he  describes  as 
a  very  large  plant  with  enormous  leaves  and  single 
flowers. 

He  does  not  seem  quite  so  strong  in  water  Lilies,  al- 
though here  he  mentions  some  and  some  novelties,  parti- 
cularly one  called  alba  maxima.  However,  I  have  only 
seen  what  he  calls  his  supplemental  catalogue.  Even  if  the 
plants  which  he  describes  as  perfectly  acclimatised  with 
him  are  not  such  as  would  grow  in  any  but  the  most 
favourable  parts  of  our  country  in  the  open  air,  they  are 
none  the  less  valuable  for  culture  indoors.  If,  for  example, 
these  hybrid  Nelumbiums  are  anything  like  so  fine  as  he 
describes  them,  it  would  be   well    worth    growing  them  in 

tubs  or  tanks  in  the  house. 

* 

Apropos  of  botanical  drawings,  one  can  understand  their 
object  when  they  contain  some  information  about  new  or 
interesting  plants,  which  a  mere  description  would  fail  to  give  ; 
and  in  this  respect  coloured  botanical  drawings,  when  they  are 
truthful,  supply  a  real  want ;  but  one  fails  to  see  the  object 
of  a  picture  of  a  "  mug  full  "  of  flowers,  without  either  name  or 
lineage,  unless  it  be  to  gratify  the  eye  merely,  like  those 
three-year-old  children's  picture  books  that  display  such  gaudily- 
coloured  illustrations  of  barn-door  fowls,  cats,  dogs,  and  other 

bipeds  and  quadrupeds. 

* 

Some  of  the  pictorial  almanacks  of  the  "  trade  "  are  more 
instructive,  and  the  portraits  of  the  flowers  are  exceedingly 
good ;  but  the  general  conception  is,  in  some  cases,  unique,  if 
not  grotesque.  I  have  one  of  these  before  me  now,  wherein 
the  two  branches  of  the  trade  are  represented  by  a  smart 
young  ploughman,  apparently  in  the  act  of  driving  the  plough- 
share under  a  Lilium  candidum  and  a  splendid  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh Rose,  and  the  artist  has  done  his  best  to  make  the 
almanack  look  like  a  leaf  cut  out  of  a  book,  and  pasted  in  the 
centre  of  the  illustration,  the  ploughman  and  the  Rose  barely 
escaping  obliteration.  Justicia. 


advertisement.  I  now  ask  leave  to  inquire  after  a  Pentstemon,, 
formerly  common.  Twenty  years  ago  only  two  kinds  of  Pentste- 
mons  were  commonly  seen — tlie  old  scarlet  gentiauoides,  as  it  was- 
then  called,  and  a  white  or  rather  cream-coloured  variety  of  it.  It. 
was  then  common  in  gardens,  but  now  I  can  find  it  ueitlier  in  nur- 
series or  private  gardens.  It  was  rather  less  hardy  and  less  vigorous 
than  the  scarlet.  We  now  raise  nearly  every  shade  of  colour,  from 
white  to  dark  purple  and  scarlet,  but  the  whites  are  always  more  or 
less  tinged  with  pink  or  purple,  and  are  more  like  a  Foxglove  in 
form  than  the  old  gentiauoides  was,  which  had  a  longer  and  nar- 
rower tube,  and  was,  I  think,  a  more  elegantly  formed  flower.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  where  the  old  white  variety  is  still  to  be  found  ? 
Apropos  of  changes  of  name,  I  observe  that  the  old-fashioned  and 
useful  Chelone  barbata  now  calls  itself  Pentstemon  in  catalogues. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  miss  it  and  like  to  know  this.  It  sur- 
vived last  winter  with  me  in  the  open  ground  wlien  all  other  Pent- 
stemons  were  killed. — C.  W.  Don. 
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WTiite  Pentstemon  gentianoides.— The  Gaedex  has 
done  me  kind  service  by  enabling  me  to  recover,  through  inquiries 
made  in  its  columns,  two  or  three  old  favourites,  especially  Piud- 
beckia  purpurea,   which  had  changed  its  name  without   sufficient 


PLATE  CCXIIL— A  GROUP    OF  DWARF  PHLOXES. 

The  Phloxes  represented  in  the  annexed  illustration  were- 
selected  from  about  100  seedlings  raised  in  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Nelson's  garden  at  Aldborough,  near  Norwich,  from  P.  subu- 
lata  and  Nelsoni,  without  any  artificial  crossing  ;  they  are 
great  improvements  on  the  varieties  already  in  cultivation, 
most  of  them  being  new  in  colour  and  of  improved  form ; 
they  are  also  exceedingly  free  flowering.  A  start  having  thus 
been  made,  let  us  hope  the  way  is  now  open  for  as  much 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  family  as  has  been  etfected 
in  Phlox  Drummondi.  They  do  not  seed  freely,  but  by  careful 
watching  a  few  seeds  may  generally  be  found. 

Concerning  these,  the  late  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  by  whom 
the  annexed  varieties  were  drawn,  wrote  as  follows  :  "  On 
visiting  the  flower  garden  belonging  to  the  rectory  at  Ald- 
borough for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  of  some  of  Mr. 
Nelson's  new  seedling  Phloxes,  I  was  much  struck  with  their 
beauty.  The  raised  mound,  several  yards  in  length,  uport 
which  the  general  crop  of  seedlings  was  sown,  exhibited  a  per- 
fectly united  and  delicately-blended  mass  of  colour,  which  was 
exquisitely  beautiful.  The  undulations  caused  by  the  various 
tufts  where  each  plant  asserted  a  gentle  pre-eminence,  cast  soft 
masses  of  tender  shadow,  which  varied  the  general  effect  of  the 
flower-clothed  ridge  in  a  charming  manner.  This  delightful 
floral  composition  at  once  suggested  the  idea  that  portions  of 
rockwork  might  be  adrantageously  closely  planted  with  these 
charming  varieties  of  dwarf  Phloxes.  From  the  above-men- 
tioned ridge,  clothed  with  its  floral  enamelling  of  a  vast  number 
of  varieties,  j\Ir.  Nelson  selected  some  of  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful,  each  of  which  may  be  fairly  pronounced  a  perfect  gem. 
These  varieties  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate. 
1  has  received  the  appropriate  name  of  '  Vivid '  from  the 
deep  rosy  brightness  of  its  flowers,  and  the  rich  carmine 
markings  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  petals.  2  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  amongst  them  all.  The  flowers  are 
entirely  flushed  with  a  slight  rosy  azure,  and  when  seen  in 
a  mass,  the  general  blue  tone  is  unmistakeable.  Mr.  Nelson 
has  named  it  Aldboroughensis,  in  honour  of  the  old  rectory 
garden  in  which  it  was  raised.  3,  a  pink  kind,  has  been 
named  Grandiflora,  its  flowers  being  perceptibly  larger  than 
those  of  any  of  the  others.  4  has  been  entitled  Bride,  from 
the  delicate  and  pure  whiteness  of  the  petals,  gently  flushed 
and  spotted  with  rosy-lilac  at  the  base.  5,  Model  (the  one 
on  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  plate),  is  a  close  growing  and 
close  flowering  variety,  with  mauve-pink  flowers.  6  (the  kind 
on  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  plate  misnumbered  2)  is  named 
Perfection,  and  the  regularity  of  the  blue-purple  markings 
at  the  base  of  each  snow-white  petal  entitles  it  to  that 
distinction." 
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Flo'wer  Garden. 

Auriculas. — "With  tlie  opening  days  of  the  new  yeai-  growers 
begin  to  get  anxious  about  their  Auriculas.  Ours  so  far  are  all  right, 
not  a  single  plant  seeming  to  be  injured  by  the  continued  frosts.  It 
■will,  however,  require  about  two  days  to  carefully  look  over  the 
plants,  in  order  to  remove  all  dead  and  decaying  leaves  and  to  stir 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the 
plants  should  be  fumigated  with  Tobacco  smoke,  whether  there  are 
any  insect  pests  on  them  or  not.  Althougli  one  may  not  notice 
green  fly  a  few  may  be  present,  and  if  so,  the  smoke  will  find  them 
out ;  prevention  is  generally  better  than  cure. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — These  will  also  require  to  be 
more  carefully  attended  to  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  Even  in 
very  severe  frosty  weather  a  single  mat  over  the  glass  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  plants  from  receiving  any  injury,  and  as  soon  as 
a  thaw  comes  it  will  be  necessary  to  water  any  ^jlants  thai  require 
it.  At  present  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  hard  frozen,  and  whe^i  in  that 
state  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  have  air  or  not,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  be  at  the  trouble  to  remove  the  mats  if  the  frost  is  keen  in 
the  daytime. 

Gladioli. — Bulbs  of  these  should  be  looked  over  to  see  if  any  of 
them  have  suffered  during  the  winter.  Ours  are  placed  in  the  fruit 
room,  from  which  frost  is  kept  by  means  of  a  small  stove  placed  i  i 
it  at  night  and  taken  out  in  the  morning,  the  only  object  being  to 
keep  the  temperature  above  the  freezing  point.  If  it  is  intended 
to  purchase  any  new  varieties  they  should  now  be  obtained.  My 
experience  with  hybrids  raised  from  G.  gandavensis  is  that  they 
speedily  degenerate  if  grown  from  year  to  j'ear  in  the  same  garden. 
I  have  also  found  that  the  bulbs  are  very  expensive,  and  that  one 
cannot  make  sure  that  some  of  the  best  sorts  will  not  be  lost  the 
first  year,  Some  of  the  bulbs  may  not  start  into  growth  at  all,  and 
on  the  other  hand  they  may  make  good  and  apparently  healthy 
growth  for  some  time  and  then  die  off  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Hollyhocks. — It  is  necessary  to  propagate  these  early  in  the 
year,  especially  in  northern  districts,  in  order  that  the  plants  may 
have  a  chance  to  produce  good  spikes  before  the  damp  nights  or 
rainy  days  of  autumn  prevent  the  flowers  from  opening  well,  or 
cause  them  to  decay  as  soon  as  they  are  open.  Plants  of  any  scarce 
varieties  may  be  placed  in  a  little  heat  to  start  them  into  growth, 
and  when  the  cuttings  are  long  enough  they  may  be  taken  oS  and 
started  in  a  little  bottom  heat — just  sufficient  to  feel  warm  to  the 
hand.  I  like  to  put  a  hand-light  or  small  glass  frame  into  the  forcing 
house,  and  put  the  cutting  pots  into  that.  I  place  a  cutting  or  root 
gi-aft  into  a  small  pot,  and  some  sharp  sand  must  be  placed  round 
the  heel  to  prevent  decay.  Cuttings  put  in  late  last  year  must  be 
looked  over,  and  any  that  may  not  yet  have  formed  roots  should 
also  be  placed  in  a  little  bottom  heat.  Those  that  are  rooted  may 
have  the  withered  leaves  picked  off,  and  otherwise  receive  any 
attention  which  they  may  require.  The  old  stools  of  ordinary  sorts 
■winter  well  in  cold  frames,  if  these  are  placed  in  a  position  well 
exposed  to  light  and  air  ;  a  damp  situation  must  be  avoided. 

Pansies  and  Pinks  in  Frames. — The  first  especially  re- 
quire careful  attention.  Ours  have  certainly  suffered  in  some  cases 
from  the  effects  of  frost — a  result  due  to  the  cuttings  not  being  put 
in  early  enough  for  such  an  early  and  severe  winter.  We  ai'e 
covering  the  frames  with  mats  at  night,  and  taking  as  much  care  of 
them  as  we  do  of  Auriculas  and  Carnations.  The  plants  are  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  than  many  otlier  hardy  plants  of 
the  same  character.  Pinks  require  very  similar  treatment. — 
J.  Douglas. 

Orchids. 

The  foggy  and  severe  weather  which  we  have  had  of  late  has  been 
particularly  trying  to  Orchids,  and  it  requires  considerable  judgment 
and  watchfulness  under  such  conditions  to  keep  these  plants  in  good 
health.  Let  the  East  Indian  species  be  kept  as  quietly  at  rest  as 
possible,  without  endangering  their  health  from  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture or  too  much  moisture  at  the  root.  The  minimum  temper.ature 
in  this  house  at  present  should  be  60'  and  the  maximum  65° ;  the 
mean  between  these  two  temperatures  will  keep  them  perfectly  safe. 
Give  the  Angrfecums  and  Phalfenopsis  the  warmest  positions  in  the 
house ;  next  to  these  should  stand  the  Aerides  and  Saccolabiums, 
placing  the  Vandas  at  the  coolest  end.  Maintain  a  healthy,  buoyant 
atmosphere,  and  ventilate  freely  at  the  top  of  the  house  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  but  be  careful  to  have  a  piece  of  canvas  tacked 
over  the  ventilators  in  order  to  avoid  a  draught.  In  the  cool  house 
carefully  avoid  using  an  excess  of  fire-heat,  as  nothing  is  more  hurtful 
than  a  dry,  arid  atmosphere.  Cool-house  plants  will  require  to  be 
kept  rather  moister  at  the  root  at  this  season  than  any  other  Orchids. 
The  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  45°,  and  it 


should  not  be  pushed  above  48°  with  fire-heat.  Give  abundance  of 
air  to  this  house  whenever  the  outside  thermometer  stands  above 
48',  especially  in  calm  weather. 

Stove. 

In  this  house  the  work  for  the  present  will  principally  be  of  a 
routine  kind.  Any  plants  coming  into  flower  should  have  a  little 
extra  encouragement  at  tlie  root  in  order  to  enable  them  to  develop 
fine  heads  of  bloom.  Established  plants  of  Eucharis  that  have 
flowered  late  in  autumn  should  be  liberally  fed,  in  order  to  recupe- 
rate their  energies,  when  they  will  yield  another  crop  of  bloom  as 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen.  Keep  the  majority  of  the  plants  in 
this  house  as  near  the  light  as  possible,  and  maintain  a  temperature 
just  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  healthy  circulation  of  the  sap.  Choice 
small  plants,  such  as  Sonerilas,  Bertolonias,  &c.,  will  pass  through 
the  winter  safest  on  a  warm  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  should  now  be 
kept  moderately  dry  at  the  root.  Any  plants  infested  with  mealy 
bug  or  scale  should  be  examined  regularly  every  alternate  day,  with 
the  view  of  thoroughly  exterminating  these  pests.  Plants  of  a 
woody  character,  such  as  Gardenias  and  Ixoras,  on  which  mealy  bug 
is  troublesome,  may  have  their  main  branches  painted  over  with  a 
weak  mixture  of  tar  and  clay.  This  quickly  makes  short  work  of 
these  insects,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  sealing  up  their 
hiding  places  on  the  branches. 

Perns. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  deciduous  kinds  of  Ferns,  which 
are  apt  to  be  neglected  when  divested  of  foliage.  They  should  be 
kept  moderately  moist  at  the  root  all  through  the  winter,  otherwise 
much  of  their  strength  will  be  lost.  Several  handsome  and  distinct 
kinds,  such  as  Leucostegia  immersa,  L.  chcerophylla,  and  Adiantum 
lunulatum,  are  deciduous,  and  deserve  special  mention.  The  pow- 
dered varieties  of  Gymnogramma  require  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere 
during  the  winter.  Large  plants  of  these  should  be  frequently 
examined,  and  any  parts  damped  off  should  be  at  once  removed. 
Some  of  the  more  delicate  varieties  of  Cheilanthes  and  Nothochlaina 
must  be  kept  carefully  watched,  as,  owing  to  their  tomentose  cha- 
racter, they  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  damp.  Avoid  giving 
Gleiclienias  too  much  heat ;  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°  will 
carry  them  safely  through  the  winter  ;  the  only  exception  is  G. 
dichotoma,  which  requires  stove  treatment. 

Greenhouse. 

Hard- wooded  plants  must  be  kept  well  ventilated  and  carefully 
watered,  giving  sufficient  of  the  latter  at  each  watering  to  moisten 
the  whole  ball  of  earth  equally  throughout.  Any  plants  affected 
with  white  scale  should  be  thrown  to  the  rubbish  lieajj,  as  it  is  an 
almost  hopeless  task  to  clean  them.  Heaths  are  especially  liable  to 
suffer  from  mildew  during  damp  weather,  and  any  affected  in  that 
way  sliould  have  a  dressing  of  sulphur,  blown  ofi'  the  palm  of  the 
hand  amongst  their  leaves  and  stems. 

Forcing  House. 

Introduce  fresh  batches  of  plants  into  this  house,  according  to  the 
daraand  for  cut  flowers  or  flowering  plants  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion or  furnishing  purposes. — J.  Roberts. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Pines. — The  introduction  of  magnificent  Pine-apples  in  endless 
quantity  from  the  Azores  having  considerably  reduced  Pine  culture 
in  this  country,  the  kinds  that  should  now  engage  the  English 
grower's  attention  are  good  Queens,  Smooth  Cayennes,  and  Roths- 
childs. Of  the  first-named  there  is  always  a  good  demand  during 
the  London  season,  and  as  they  cannot  be  surpassed  either  for  pri- 
vate use  or  for  exhibition,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  most 
forward  batch  of  plants  well  rested  and  ready  for  starting  by  the 
early  part  of  January.  By  resting,  it  is  generally  understood  that  a 
drier  and  cooler  atmosphere,  attended  by  a  discontinuation  of  water  to 
the  roots  through  the  early  winter  months,  will  produce  the  desired 
effect — a  decided  cessation  of  growth,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  production  of  fruit  when  they  are  again  stimulated  in  growth. 
Great  care  must  be  observed  during  the  resting  jieriod  with  regard 
to  the  bottom-heat,  which  should  not  fall  below  75°,  otherwise  the 
Queen,  which  is  one  of  our  most  tender  Pines,  is  \-ery  liable  to  lose 
its  roots,  a  misfortune  that  ends  in  small,  deformed  fruit.  Having 
made  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the  most  promising  plants,  let  them  be 
placed  in  a  clean  light  pit  or  house,  well  up  to  the  glass,  where  they 
can  have  a  sweet  bottom-heat  of  83°.  Give  water  cautiously  at  firsts 
dew  the  lower  leaves  over  with  a  tine  syringe,  and  damp  the  walls 
and  paths  on  bright  mornings,  but  avoid  letting  any  of  the  water  pass 
into  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  Let  the  night-heat  range  about  70°, 
with  a  rise  of  W  by  day  from  fire-heat,  and  protect  from  the 
weather  by  the  use  of  some  non-conducting  material  drawn  over  the 
roof,  or  in  tiie  shape  of  blinds  by  night.  The  principal  stock  of 
Queens  should  be  kept  quiet  for  some  time  longer,    as   every  week 
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from  this  time  forward  will  make  a  difTerence  in  the  weiglit  of  the 
fruit.  Look  over  succes.siou3  in  proximity  to  the  hot-water  pipes, 
and  counteract  their  drying  influence  by  giving  water  to  the  roots, 
and  sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  plunging  material. 

Vines. — The  past  season  having  been  the  most  unfavourable  on 
record  for  Vines  as  well  as  for  other  things,  it  is  probable  that  late 
Grapes  that  were  not  lilierally  assisted  with  fire  heat  through  the 
early  stages  of  growth  will  be  but  indifferently  coloured  and  ripened, 
consequently  they  will  not  be  in  the  best  possible  state  for  keeping 
fresh  and  plump  for  several  mouths  after  they  arc  cut  :  but  as 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  allowing  them  to  hang,  cutting  should  be 
performed  without  delay,  it  beuig  now  well  understood  that  late 
hanging  is  quite  as  severe  a  tax  upon  the  Vines  as  early  forcing.  A 
good  Grape  room  should  be  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  heated  with 
pipes  from  a  slow  combustion  boiler  ])laced  outside  ;  but  hredieat  in 
a  room  that  is  not  subject  to  sudden  fluctuations  will  only  be  needed 
when  the  atmosphere  is  damp  or  the  temperature  falls  to  40'.  The 
bottling  system  being  now  so  well  understood  and  appreciated,  tliis 
portion  of  the  routine  may  be  dismissed  with  the  statement  th.at 
the  most  successful  preservers  of  late  Grapes  have  found  tlie  first 
week  in  .January  to  be  the  best  time  for  the  final  cutting.  Im- 
mediately after  the  removal  of  the  Grapes  the  Vines  should  be 
pruned  and  cleansed,  in  order  tliat  they  may  have  a  good  three 
month's  rest,  when,  forewarned  by  past  experience,  a  natural  break, 
hastened  forward  tlirough  the  early  stages  of  gi-owth  with  fire  heat, 
■will  be  found  more  economical  and  satisfactory  than  the  penuywise 
system  of  deferring  it  until  the  autumn.  The  early  house  from 
which  the  overlapping  crop  of  new  Grapes  is  to  be  cut,  if  started 
in  November,  will  soon  be  ready  for  disbudding.  If  the  rods  and 
spurs  are  a  good  distance  apart,  two  shoots  may  be  left  on  each  spur, 
the  most  distant  to  carry  the  bunch,  and  tlie  one  nearest  home  to 
form  the  pruning  bud  for  next  year,  and  also  to  fill  the  trellis  with 
foliage.  Assuming  that  the  roots  have  the  range  of  external  and 
internal  borders,  the  latter  sliould  be  well  mulched  with  good  stable 
manure,  and  copiously  watered  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  from 
SO"  to  90".  If  fermenting  material  is  at  a  discount,  the  outside 
borders  will  require  a  good  layer  of  some  dry  protecting  material, 
with  shuttei-s  or  tarpauling  over  the  top  for  tin-owing  off  snow  and 
rain.  Gradually  increase  the  night  heat  to  58"  as  the  bunches  be- 
come prominent ;  syringe  freely  on  fine  mornings,  and  reduce  the 
necessity  for  this  later  operation  in  the  daytime  by  turning  the  fer- 
menting material  over  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  setting  moisture 
and  ammonia  at  liberty.  Avoid  all  hard  and  fast  lines  in  regulating 
the  maximum  temperature,  as  notliing  can  be  gained  by  severe 
forcing  until  we  have  longer  and  brighter  days.  Succession  houses 
that  were  closed  on  the  first  of  the  month  may  receive  precisely  the 
same  treatment  as  that  recommended  for  the  early  Vinery.  Syringe 
backwards  and  forwards  twice  a  day.  Give  inside  borders  water  at 
a  temperature  of  90",  and  assist  the  heating  apparatus  by  a  liberal 
introduction  of  fermenting  material. 

Stra-wberries. — The  year  just  passed  away  having  been  so 
unfavourable  to  the  production  of  early  runners  and  the  ripening  of 
the  crowns,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  undue  haste  in  tliis  dep°art- 
ment.  The  first  week  in  January  is  a  very  good  time  for  taking  in 
the  first  batch  of  plants,  provided  they  are  in  every  way  satisfactory, 
and  unless  this  is  the  case,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  forcing.  Select 
the  most  promising  in  the  smallest  pots  from  one  or  more  of  the  best 
kinds,  wash  the  pots  and  examine  the  drainage  before  taking  them 
indoors,  and  when  the  balls  have  become  moderately  dry,  ram  each 
plant,  top-dress  and  place  them  in  a  light,  airy  situation,  where 
they  c.an  be  easily  tended  with  water.  Where  early  Peach  houses 
and  Vineries  liave  to  do  duty  for  a  properly-appointed  Strawberry 
house,  it  is  much  easier  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  management  of  tlie 
plants  tlian  it  is  to  carry  them  out  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  tlie 
Strawberry  under  glass  must  be  started  and  carried  on  to  the  "  set- 
ting "  stage  at  a  very  low  temperature,  say  from  40"  to  45"  at  night 
with  a  rise  of  from  10"  to  15"  more  by  day,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather.  The  temperature  of  a  newly-started  Peach  house  with 
liberal  ventilation  is  well  adapted  for  Strawberries,  but  their  liabi- 
lity to  red  spider  renders  their  introduction  to  forcing  houses  objec- 
tionable, and  on  tliis  account  I  would  strongly  suggest  the  fitting  up 
with  shelves  near  the  glass  of  some  light  pit  that  is  heated  with" hot 
water  for  bringing  them  forward.  This  done,  fermenting  Oak  leaves 
may  be  placed  beneath  the  stage  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  giving 
out  moisture  and  economising  fire-heat,  which  must  be  as  sparingly 
applied  as  possible  consistently  with  free  ventilation  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  above-named  temperatures.  But  little  water  will  be 
required  at  first,  and  syringing  overhead  must  be  light  until  tlie 
plants  show  signs  of  growth. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— In  order  to  produce  a  full  crop 
of  fruit  of  the  best  quality  by  tlie  end  of  May,  the  trees  should  be 
thoroughly  established  in  inside  borders  composed  of  rather  strong 
turfy  loam  from  an  old  pasture,  burnt  earth,  and  lime  rubble.     This 


to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  should  rest  upon  at  least  1  ft.  of  clean  drainage 
to  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  water,  of  which  the  Peach  requires 
liberal  supplies,  but  provision  must  be  made  for  its  passing  away 
freely.  Unlike  many  other  kinds  of  fruit,  Peach  trees  of  several 
years'  growth  that  have  been  properly  prepared  by  frequent  root 
pruning  may  be  lifted  from  open  walls  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
forced  with  every  chance  of  success  ;  indeed,  the  frequent  lifting  and 
replanting  in  fresh  loam  is  preferable  to  allowing  old  trees  that  have 
been  forced  to  remain  in  soil  that  lias  become  sour  and  inert,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  will  part  from  the  young  wood,  and  tliat  the  compost 
should  be  made  very  firm.  Assuming  that  the  early  house  was 
closed  by  the  end  of  November,  very  gentle  fire  heat  aided  by  fer- 
nienting  material  will  have  advanced  the  buds  to  a  stage  at  which 
it  is  generally  considered  safe  to  make  a  slight  increase  in  the  mean 
temperature,  the  gain  being  made  by  daj'  in  preference  to  iucreE.sing 
the  night  heat,  which  should  not  exceed  50°  for  the  present,  with  a 
rise  of  from  10"  to  15"  on  fine  days.  Syringe  the  trees  freely  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  fine  mornings,  and  stir  the  fermenting 
material  frequently  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  wetting  tlie  buds  at 
nightfall.  Succession  houses  just  closed  may  range  from  40"  to  45" 
by  night  when  external  conditions  are  favourable  ;  but  in  the  event 
of  the  weather  continuing  very  severe,  a  few  degrees  lower  will  do 
no  harm,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  frosty  nights  in  January  are 
followed  by  bright  days.  Syringe  on  all  favourable  occasions,  open 
the  ventilators  every  day,  and  see  that  the  borders  are  thoroughly 
moistened  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. — W.  Coleman. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

In  many  respects  there  is  no  department  of  a  garden  of  so  much 
importance  as  this,  for  if  given  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  crisp 
vegetables,  even  the  most  exacting  employer  will  charitably  over- 
look any  little  shortcomings  there  may  be  in  other  departments. 
Young  men,  therefore,  who  mean  to  excel  in  their  profession  should 
look  upon  the  systematic  cultivation  and  rotation  of  cropping  the 
kitchen  garden  as  one  of  tlie  highest  arts  in  practical  gardening.  I 
say  systematic,  because  that  word  best  expresses  the  rule  that  should 
govern  all  kitchen  garden  work,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  without 
it  we  might  find  ourselves  driven  to  the  necessity  of  sowing  or  plant- 
ing those  crops  that  required  tlie  richest  ground  on  the  poorest,  and 
I'/ce  ivisd.  Therefore,  to  avoid  this,  and  also  to  manure  each  plot 
to  suit  the  particular  crop  intended  to  be  grown  on  it,  let  the  various 
plots  be  at  once  marked,  and,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  trench, 
dig,  manure,  &c.,  according  to  the  varied  requirements  of  the  ground 
and  the  crops  intended  to  be  grown  on  it.  The  severe  and  long-con- 
tinued frost,  alternating  with  occasional  partial  thaws,  has  produced 
direful  effects  on  Broccoli,  and  where  tliis  vegetable  is  in  great 
demand,  early  Cauliflowers  must  be  looked  to  as  a  substitute.  Keep 
these  well  protected,  and  also  the  plants  in  frames  that  are  to  suc- 
ceed them  ;  a  sowing  should  also  be  made  in  heat,  and,  as  soon  as 
up,  moved  into  a  cool  house  or  pit.  Many  Cabbage  plants,  too,  are 
killed,  and  some  protection,  such  as  bracken  or  haybands,  ought  to 
be  afforded  the  survivors.  Green  vegetables  generally  are  sure  to  be 
scarce  in  the  forthcoming  spring,  and  the  exercise  of  forethought 
now  by  sowing  in  heat,  &.C.,  may  do  much  to  sliorten  the  period  of 
scarcity.  As  soon  as  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  a  border  siiould  be 
prepared  for  the  earliest  vegetables  and  salads,  such  as  Peas,  Carrots, 
Radishes,  and  Lettuces.  The  most  sunny,  sheltered,  and  driest  situ- 
ation in  the  garden  should  be  selected  for  these  early  sowings,  and 
they  should  have  all  the  cultural  aid  that  can  be  afforded,  in  order 
that  they  may  the  sooner  supplant  the  crops  of  the  same  kinds  now 
being  forced.  In  this  latter  department,  see  that  supplies  do  not 
run  out  from  want  of  regular  introduction  of  fresh  roots.  Seakale 
requires  to  be  put  in  fortnightly,  and  Asparagus  once  in  three  weeks, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  supply.  For  salads  a  fev/  Ciiicory 
and  Dandelion  roots  should  be  planted  in  sand  in  any  dark  warm 
shed  every  week,  and  a  few  plants  of  Endive  at  a  like  interval  will 
ensure  a  constant  supply.  When,  through  stress  of  weather,  work 
runs  short,  hotbeds  of  leaves  and  stable  litter  can  be  made  up  for 
forcing  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  &c.  Such 
forcing  beds  retain  the  heat  longest  wlien  leaves  preponderate — say 
two-thirds  of  leaves  to  one  of  litter.  Frames  may  be  placed  on  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  .and  on  about  9  in.  of  light  soil  the  seeds 
may  be  at  once  sown.  If  Potatoes  are  planted,  the  frames  will 
require  to  be  covered  witli  mats  to  protect  the  tops  from  frost  as 
soon  as  they  peep  out  of  the  soil. — W.  W. 


Mistletoe. — The  present  season,  when  Mistletoe  is  in  great 
request  in  all  quarters,  reminds  me  of  years  gone  by,  when,  in 
the  west  of  England,  after  securing  a  few  of  the  best  boughs  to  send 
as  presents  to  friends,  I  put  on  rail  many  tons  of  tliis  niiicli  sought 
for  favourite,  at  only  a  few  pounds  per  ton,  to  go  ofl^  to  Birmingham 
and  other  tomis  in  the  midland  counties.     It  was  cut  chiefly  from 
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the  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  the  eonnty  of  Hereford.  The  rough  way 
in  which  it  was)  sometimes  liandled,  and  even  trodden  into  the  rail- 
way trucks,  did  not  bespeak  very  handsome  bouglis  for  suspension 
when  the  journey  was  over  ;  but,  when  uninjured  by  frost,  it  is  a 
plant  which  recovers  its  elasticity  wonderfully. — A.  B. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


THE  ARECA  PALMS. 
These  constitute  a  widely-distributed  group  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  ranging  from  Tropical  India  throughout  the 
Polynesian  and  Mascarene  Islands,  to  Australia  and  Norfolk 
Island,  with  a  solitary  outlier  extending  as  far  south  as  New 
Zealand  in  lat.  38° ;  this  is  the  limit  of  Palms  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  while  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  the 
limit  is  marked  by  Chamferops  Palmetto  in  North  America  in 
lat.  35",  and  by  Chamferops  humilis  in  Europe  in  lat.  40°.  The 
Areoas  are  mostly  slender-stemmed  Palms  of  medium  size, 
though  some  few  attain  the  height  of  30  ft.  to  50  ft.,  with  a 
girth  of  20  in.  to  30  in.  Their  straight  cylindrical  trunks  are 
marked  with  prominent  rings,  which  are  placed  at  various  dis- 


Cabbage  Palm  (Areca  sapida). 

tauces  apart,  but  occurring  uniformly  in  any  given  species  ; 
these  rings  indicate  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  sheaths  of 
the  fallen  leaves.  The  inflorescence  is  borne  in  the  axil  of  the 
lower  leaves,  and  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  both  staminate 
and  pistillate  sessile  flowers  on  the  same  spadix,  which  is 
either  an  erect  spike  or  simple  panicle,  or  a  drooping  branched 
panicle.  In  those  with  the  erect  inflorescence  the  spadices  are 
mostly  produced,  while  the  leaves  from  whose  axils  they  arise 
are  retained  upon  the  plant ;  but  in  those  bearing  the  drooping 
inflorescence  the  spadices  are  concealed  from  view  until  the 
leaves,  whose  sheathing  bases  enclose  them,  are  cast  off.  The 
increasing  size  of  the  spadix,  assisted  by  the  weight  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  becoming  severed  from  tlie  trunk  by  a  natural 
process  analogous  to  the  shedding  of  annual  leaves,  facilitates 
its  liberation  ;  but  when  thus  freed  from  the  leaf-sheath,  it  is 
still  enveloped  in  a  close-fitting  double  spathe,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  cast  off  by  the  rapidly-developing  spadix  within.  All 
the  spadices  are  erect  when  first  formed  ;  the  position  they 
afterwards  assume  is  owing  either  to  their  weight  or  the  flexi- 
bility of  their  axes  or  branches.  The  flowers  are  of  short 
duration,  and  are  succeeded  by  berries,  which  afford  the  only 
means  of  propagation.  The  most  important  product  of  the 
family  is  the  Betel  Nut,  yielded  by  Areca  Catechu,  a  native  of 


Southern  India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  where  large 
areas  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation,  and  its  produce  forms  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce.  The  nuts  are  used  as 
a  masticatory  by  the  natives,  who  chew  them  along  with  various 
species  of  Pepper. 

In  cultivation  under  glass  the  Arecas  are  employed  as  orna- 
mental foliaged  plants,  amongst  which  they  take  a  foremost 
rank,  being  of  a  free  growing  nature,  and  elegant  in  appear- 
ance, quite  ec[ualling  in  this  respect  their  near  relatives,  the 
Kentias  and  Oreodoxas ;  and  though  some  are  not  very  hand- 
some as  they  approach  maturity,  yet  they  are  very  attractive 
when  young,  and  are  all  worth  growing.  As  stated  above, 
they  can  only  be  propagated  by  seeds,  which  unless  coming 
from  great  distances,  or  of  great  age,  germinate  C[uickly,  and 
in  a  few  months  reach  the  height  of  10  in.  to  12  in.  A 
light  rich  soil  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand, 
is  most  suitable  for  the  seed  pans  and  for  their  first  pots,  but 
for  each  subsequent  potting  a  more  retentive  soil  should  be 
used,  until  it  consists  of  nearly  all  loam,  which  is  probably 
the  best  soil  for  young  Palms  intended  for  decorative  j)ur- 
poses,  as  it  gives  them  a  sturdy  constitution,  and  enables 
them  to  withstand  extremes  of  temperature  and  drought  much 
better  than  when  grown  in  a  light  free  soil.  Even  if  the  balls 
are  a  mass  of  roots,  in  this  firm  soil  they  may  be  kept  in  good 
health  and  continuously  growing  by  an  occasional  watering 
with  manure  water.  To  be  placed  in  saucers  of  water  is 
beneficial  to  them  at  most  times,  and  quite  necessary  during 
summer.  If  large  specimens  are  rec^uired  within  a  limited 
peiiod,  a  more  liberal  treatment  must  be  resorted  to,  such  as 
affording  them  a  rich  free  soil,  with  copious  supplies  of  water, 
combined  with  a  moist  atmosphere  and  a  high  temperature. 
This  treatment  for  rapid  growth  applies  to  the  tropi- 
cal species  only  ;  those  from  sub-tropical  regions  would  be  de- 
bilated  by  siich  a  course ;  but  the  same  result  could  be 
obtained  for  them  by  adopting  a  lower  temperature  and  a  less 
moist  atmosphere.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  drain- 
age, as  a  sour  condition  of  the  soil  is  poisonous  to  the  most 
active  portions  of  the  roots  ;  and  over-potting  is  another  evil 
to  be  guarded  against ;  about  1  in.  of  new  soil  around  4-in.  to 
6-in.  balls,  W^  in.  around  8-in.  to  12-in.  balls,  and  so  on  in  this 
proportion,  is  an  ample  shift  for  any  Palm  at  one  time.  Deep 
pots  are  decidedly  the  best,  as  they  are  well  suited  to  the  mode 
of  root-growth  common  to  these  and  most  other  Palms.  In 
potting,  be  careful  to  leave  the  matrix  of  roots  among  and 
around  the  drainage  intact ;  these  roots  being  of  primary 
importance  to  the  plant,  any  injury  to  them  causes  a  check 
more  or  less  severe,  especially  if  the  plant  be  young;  old 
plants  will  often  bear  the  removal  of  a  great  portion  of  these 
stout  roots  without  showing  any  ill  effects,  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  amount  of  root-producing  power  which  the  more  mature 
plants  possess.  If  there  be  not  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of 
both  the  entire  ball  and  the  drainage  in  the  prepared  pot,  only 
place  a  large  potsherd  over  the  hole,  and  then  insert  the  ball, 
and  pack  it  round  with  small  pieces  of  potsherd  ;  this  is  pre- 
ferable to  mutilating  these  feeder  roots,  which  is  often  done 
merely  for  the  sake  of  removing  the  drainage,  which 
had  far  better  be  left,  as  it  serves  to  keep  the  roots 
in  the  position  they  have  made  for  themselves.  When 
this  di'ainage  is  removed,  the  spiral  mass  of  roots  that 
remains  suspended  is  broken,  and  smothered  between  the  upper 
portion  of  the  ball  and  the  new  drainage,  and  in  this  position 
the  larger  part  remains  of  no  use  to  the  plant,  unless  the  muti- 
lated ones  by  their  decay  serve  as  a  manure.  These  remarks 
apply  to  other  classes  of  plants  as  well  as  Palms,  which  are  so 
often  subjected  to  such  treatment. 

A  number  of  the  so-called  Arecas  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  trade  and  in  private  collections  bear  only  provisional 
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names,  which  require  authenticating ;  as  they  get  better  known 
some  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  referred  to  other  genera.  The  plants 
described  below  fairly  represent  the  various  types  of  the  genus. 
They  all  have  pinnate  leaves  when  fully  developed,  with  the 
base  of  the  leaf-stalk  broad,  and  embracing  the  stem  or  the 
younger  leaves. 

White  Areca  (A.  alba). — lu  the  young  state,  this  and  the  next 
would  scarcely  be  distinguishable,  were  it  not  for  the  difference  in 
colour,  this  being  entirely  green,  while  the  other  has  ruliy-tintod 
foliage  ;  but  this  ch.aracter  is  not  .always  a  constant  one.  The  seed- 
ling leaves  are  wedge-shaped,  with  two  triangular  acute  lobes  ;  these 
are  followed  by  pinnate  leaves,  with  four,  six,  or  more  pairs  of  piu- 
nte,  which  increase  in  numbers  on  all  succeeding  leaves  until  the 
mature  leaves  are  formed.  In  a  three-year-old  specimen  the  leaf 
stalks  are  almost  erect,  while  the  blade  arches  backwards  so  as  to 
describe  a  semicircular  curve.  The  pinn.'e  are  linear-lanceolate,  and 
ne.arly  flat,  and  decrease  abruptly  in  size  to^'ards  the  point  of  the 
leaf.  The  leaf  stalks  and  sheaths  become  coated  with  a  grey  fur  as 
they  arrive  at  maturity.  "When  well  grown  it  makes  a  fine  stove 
Palm,  and  in  the  seedling  state  is  exceedingly  pretty  when  associated 
with  cut  flowers.     It  is  a  native  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 

Red  Areca  (A.  rubra). — This  differs  from  the  preceeding mainly 
in  colour  ;  in  li.abit  they  are  identical.  When  the  colour  is  intense, 
as  in  some  of  tlie  varieties,  it  is  a  very  attractive  plant,  especially 
when  in  combination  witli  glaucous  or  light-green  foliage,  or  rising 
from  a  carpet  of  tlie  golden  Selaginella.  The  fur  on  the  leaf  stalks 
of  the  mature  leaves  is  of  a  russet  colour,  and  short  grey  filaments 
hang  from  the  midribs  of  the  pinn;e.  It  is  found  wild  in  company 
with  A.  .alba. 

Golden  Areca  (A.  aurea). — A  finely  cut  elegant  pl.ant  in  a 
young  state,  and  a  majestic  drooping  one  when  more  advanced.  Its 
pinnte  are  linear,  and  terminate  in  slender  tail-like  points ;  and,  having 
a  slender  midrib,  tliey  commence  to  droop  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  rachis,  exceijt  in  the  very  earliest  state.  The  leaf  stalks  and 
base  of  the  pinn.'e  have  a  yellow  tint,  but  this  is  nearly  obscured  from 
view  by  the  quantity  of  greyish  fur  wliich  clothes  them.  lu  habit 
it  is  very  similar  to  Oredoxa  regia  of  the  W.  Indies.  It  is 
also  a  native  of  Mauritius.  The  plant  known  as  A.  lutescens, 
Hyophorbe  indica,  and  other  synonyms,  really  belongs  to  neither 
of  these  genera,  but  to  a  newly  created  one.  It  is  a  handsome 
plant  with  golden  stems  and  leaf  stalks,  and  dark  shining  green 
pinna; ;  it  also  has  the  peeuli.arity  of  producing  offsets  at  the  base 
of  the  old  stems,  wliich,  in  old  plants,  form  a  dense  under-growth 
of  foliage,  the  glossy  green  of  which  contrasts  well  with  the  golden 
stems  that  rise  above  it.  It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens, 
and,  as  a  decorative  plant,  has  few  equals.     A  native  of  Madagascar 

Bauer's  Areca  (A.  B.aueri).— This  is  the  stoutest  of  the  genus, 
and  a  noble  phant  in  all  its  stages.  It  is  frequently  confounded  ^\■itll 
the  Seaforthia  when  young,  but  may  always  be  distinguished  by  its 
stouter  leaf  stalks,  which  are  coated  with  a  brown  fur,  and  by  its 
broader  dark  green  pinn.-e,  the  Seaforthia  having  more  slender  leaf- 
stalks with  very  little  fur,  and  narrow  green  pinn.o?.  The  pinna;  of 
the  present  species,  are,  when  more  advanced,  linear-lanceolate,  flat, 
and  spreading,  with  three  prominent  ribs  on  the  upper  surface  ;  they 
are  very  regular  in  arrangement,  and  only  sliglitly  recurved.  Its 
leaves  usually  attain  the  height  of  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  before  the  ascending 
stem  is  visible,  so  that  it  can  be  accommodated  in  a  moderate  sized 
house  until  it  reaches  the  .age  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  It  is  a 
native  of  Norfolk  Island,  and  the  best  cool-house  Palm  of  the  pinnate 
type. 

New  Zealand  Areca  (Cabbage  Palm)  (A.  sapida).— The 
figure  gives  a  good  representation  of  this  at  the  age  of  six  to  eight 
years.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  short  leaf  stalks,  rigid  raehises,  and 
ribs  of  the  pinna;,  wliich  circumstances  combined,  cause  these  latter 
to  assume  an  erect  position  on  the  inner  leaves.  It  has  much 
narrower  pinnoe  and  shorter  leaves  than  the  preceding,  but  comes  very 
near  to  it  in  appearance  and  usefulness.  The  young  unexpanded 
leaves  are  used  as  an  esculent  by  tlie  New  Zealanders,  hence  its 
native  n.anie  of  Cabb.age  Palm.  The  Cabbage  Palm  of  the  West  Indies 
is  Oreodoxa  oleracea,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Arecas,  and  was 
formerly  included  in  the  same  genus. 

Bearded  Areca  (A.  erinita).— Unlike  .all  the  foregoing,  this 
has  its  sheaths  armed  with  long  slender  spines.  There  are  few  more 
elegant  Palms  than  this  in  its  young  state,  being  then  well  furnished 
with  spreading  recurved  leaves  with  bristly  stalks  and  acuminate 
pmnco;,  which  are  dark  green  and  spiny  above  and  silvery-white 
beneath.  As  it  reaches  maturity  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  deco- 
rative purposes  on  account  of  the  few  leaves  it  bears  at  one  time, 
and  by  being  wanting  of  the  symmetrical  habit  that  makes  it  so 
attractive  when  young.  It  requires  a  stove  temperature,  being  a 
native  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 


Hertast's  Areca  (A.  Herbsti). — A  very  simiLar  plant  to  the 
preceding,  but  with  a  more  lax  habit  of  growtli,  its  leaf-stalks 
being  longer,  the  rachis  stouter,  and  the  under  surface  of  tlie  pinna; 
much  whiter.  It  also  differs  in  having  lighter  green  foli.age,  A. 
erinita  usually  having  dark  green  foliage  and  brownish-red  veins 
and  leaf-stalks.  Of  its  after  behaviour  little  is  known,  as  it  is  of 
recent  introduction.  It  may  prove  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Triandrous  Areca  (A.  triandra). — This  is  alight  green  foliage 
plant,  wliich,  in  the  seedling  state,  and  some  time  after,  has  wedge- 
shaped  leaves,  with  a  fish-tail-like  point,  but  as  eacli  new  leaf  is 
evolved  they  present  more  divisions,  until  the  ni.ature  pinnate  leaves 
are  formed  ;  the  point,  however,  always  remains  bifid.  The  pinna; 
are  line.ar,  and  attached  by  a  broad  base  ;  those  of  the  centre  of  the 
leaf  end  in  acute  points,  while  tjiose  near  to  the  iijiper  end  terminate 
abruptly.  It  commences  early  to  form  a  stem,  which  is  embraced 
by  the  long  tubular  sheaths  of  the  leaf-st.alks  ;  both  the  stem  and 
sheaths  are  bright  green  and  very  smooth,  a  feature  which  gi'eatly 
enhances  its  beauty.  It  comes  from  the  warmest  parts  of  India,  and 
rec[uires  a  moist  stove. 

Betel  Nut  Areca  (A.  Catechu). — This  p.artakes  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  preceding,  and  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for  it.  It 
has  shorter  and  more  erect  pinna;  ;  those  towards  the  point  often 
remaining  attached  by  tlieir  edges,  so  as  to  form  an  entire  piece  with 
a  verj-  broad  base.  In  its  native  country,  tropical  India,  it  forms  a 
tree  upwards  of  50  ft.  in  height,  but  in  our  gardens  it  is  only  known 
as  a  dwarf  Palm,  witli  a  smooth,  gi-een,  cylindrical  stem  2 in.  or  Sin, 
in  diameter,  and  a  crown  of  broad,  light  green  leaves.  It  is  very 
attractive,  ^\'hen  in  good  condition,  but  requires  a  moist  stove  to 
keep  it  so. 

Graceful  Areca  (A.  gracilis). — This  retains  tlie  juvenile  cha- 
racter of  its  leaves  much  longer  than  any  of  its  congeners,  and  in 
tliis  respect  resembles  some  of  the  Cieonomas.  Its  leaf-stalks  are 
very  short,  so  that  its  lowest  pinn*  come  in  contact  with  those  of  the 
opposite  leaves.  Its  leaves  spread  horizontally  .all  round,  so  as  to 
form  a  symmetrical  crown  of  foliage,  which  is  a  luxuriant  green.  It 
seems  to  have  a  good  constitution,  and  would  bear  the  temperature 
of  a  greenhouse  during  summer. 

Glaucous  Areca  (A.  madagascarieusis). — A  very  singular 
j'et  elegant  plant,  with  long  arching  leaves  on  round  slender  foot- 
stalks, with  sheathing  bases.  The  pinna;,  which  are  lanceolate, 
with  whip-like  points,  are  collected  in  tufts  of  five  or  seven,  and 
spread  in  various  directions.  The  whole  plant  has  a  glaucous  appear- 
ance, and  is  fjuite  free  from  fur  or  scales  ;  the  young  foliage  is  tinged 
with  pink.  It  would  be  very  eS'eetive  with  its  bold,  feathery  leaves 
rising  from  among  the  dome-shaped  heads  of  Crotons  and  Draca>nas. 
It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar.  C.  M. 


TUBEROSE  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

Lack  of  sunshine  has  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  small  amount 
of  success  which  attends  the  flowering  of  this  plant  in  England  ;  but 
it  would  be  worth  trying  a  difi'erent  system  with  it,  at  least  for  autumn 
and  early  winter  blooming.  I  notice  that  about  London  six  or  eight 
flowers  on  a  stem  are  considered  a  fair  result  during  the  best  part  of 
the  season,  and  two  or  three  in  winter,  as  most  of  the  buds  then  go 
blind.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  want  of  sun  is  entirely  to  blame 
for  this,  for  either  want  of  water  at  the  roots  or  want  of  bottom- 
heat  will  bring  about  the  same  mishap.  The  Tuberose,  like  Onions, 
pushes  a  quantity  of  roots  deeji  into  the  soil,  leaving  few  or  none 
near  the  surface,  and,  though  the  soil  may  apjiear  wet  enough  above, 
below  there  may  be  no  moisture  to  support  the  roots,  and,  conse- 
c^uently,  the  buds  fail ;  the  s.ame  result  occurs  in  winter  if  the 
bottom-heat  is  not  kept  about  80'.  I  planted  a  quantity  of  quite 
small  roots  early  in  July  in  a  rather  poor  piece  of  ground  ;  tliis  was 
about  a  month  too  late  to  expect  good  results,  and  they  were  planted 
more  with  the  view  of  having  flowering  roots  next  year  than  this  ; 
but  about  two-thirds  of  them  had  puslied  flower-stems  from  6  in.  to 
2  ft.  in  height  by  the  third  week  in  .September  ;  after  that  time  frost 
generally  sets  in,  often  sharp  enough  to  cut  all  tender  plants. 
Although  the  ground  was  as  diy  as  dust,  I  took  all  those  showing 
flowers  up,  and  laid  them  in  thickly  in  one  of  the  houses,  which  we 
kepit  about  60'  at  night,  giving  them  a  good  watering  ;  the  flowers 
on  every  stem  opened,  and  averaged  at  least  from  fifteen  to  twenty ; 
the}-  continued  to  flower  until  the  middle  of  November,  and  would 
have  lasted  later  but  for  the  very  hot  weather  which  we  had  in 
October,  when  the  temperature  ranged  from  80'  to  85°  in  the  shade. 
I  have  had  strong  bulbs  treated  the  same  way  grow  6  ft.  high,  and 
yield  from  fifty  to  over  seventj'  flowers.  I  see  no  reason,  notwith- 
standing the  cold  sunless  summers  of  England,  why  Tuberoses  planted 
in  June  on  a  rich  warm  piece  of  ground,  lifted  before  frost  sets  in,  and 
planted  in  a  light  warm  house  with  a  good  command  of  bottom-lieat 
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should  not  succeed.  Tlie  plants  might  be  lifted  with  good  balls,  and 
would  flower  in  succession  all  the  winter.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
flower-stems  push  from  the  side  bul))s  of  such  plants  after  the  main 
stems  were  past. 

Tlie  usual  means  should  be  used  to  keep  down  red  spider,  which  is 
troublesome  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  J.  Taplim. 

New  Jersey. 

CYETANTHUS  MACKENI. 

The  subjoined  engraving  represents  a  pretty  bulbous  plant  which 
flowered  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  and  concerning 
which  we  gave  a  note  a  week  or  two  ago.  The  genus  Cyrtanthus 
includes  about  fifteen  species,  but  very  few  of  them  appear  to  he  in 
general  cultivation.  The  best  known  kinds  are  0.  obliquus  and  C. 
angustif  olius,  but  neither  are  so  desirable  as  the  species  under  notice, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  represented  in  the  woodcut  of  the  natural 
size.     They  are  wliite,  with  yellow  stamens,  and  emit  a  most  deli- 


Cyrtanthus  Mackeni. 

cious  perfume.  It  is  a  capital  subject  for  using  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, as  it  is  easily  grown  in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  where  it 
produces  flowers  plentifully  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  which  are, 
moreover,  especially  adapted  for  cutting,  as  they  remain  so  long  in 
perfection  in  that  state.  It  is,  like  all  the  species  of  Cyrtanthus,  a 
native  of  South  Africa.  W.  G. 


Grlazing  without  Putty. — It  is  only  a  waste  of  time  and 
material  to  use  putty  outside  the  glass  on  roofs  of  greenhouses  ;  if 
the  glass  is  well  bedded  in  putty,  and  fastened  on  the  top  witli  zinc 
triangular  points,  the  paint  will  keep  it  water-tight  and  firm.  I  do  not 
like  the  use  of  sprigs  in  any  form,  although  no  doubt  copper  is 
better  than  iron  for  the  purpose,  but  sprigs  or  tacks  interfere  with 
the  painting,  and  are  not  as  secure  as  the  points  in  question.  The 
latter  are  used  driven  iu  close  to  the  glass  at  the  bottom  corner  of 
the  first  square  ;  the  corner  being  turned  down  prevents  the  glass 
from  slipping  if  it  becomes  loose  ;  the  next  square  being  treated  in 
the  same  way  secures  the  top  of  the  lower  one.  The  points  are  sold 
in  half-pound  packets  for  a  very  small  sum,  and  will  last  as  long  as 
the  glass,  and  are  easily  pushed  out  with  a  chisel. — J.  Taplin. 


DECORATIVE  PLANTS    IX  SMALL  POTS. 

In  most  kinds  of  plant  arrangements,  both  fine-foliaged  and  flowering 
phiuts  in  pots  of  small  dimensions  prove  most  serviceable.  A  general 
custom  exists  of  growing  on  such  plants  as  may  be  intended  for 
decorative  purposes  until  they  become  established,  in  4  in.  and  6  iu. 
pots.  Those,  however,  who  have  much  furnishing  to  do,  would  find 
their  labour  facilitated  by  making  arrangements  for  retaining  a  por- 
tion of  their  stock  in  2-in.  and  2A-in.  pots.  It  not  unfrequently 
occurs  that  in  order  satisfactorily  to  embellish  a  vase  or  some  kind 
of  plant-stand,  plants  have  to  be  turned  out  of  tlicir  pots,  the  balls 
of  eartlr  reduced  and  the  roots  compressed,  in  order  that  the  speci- 
mens may  be  employed  to  produce  the  desired  efi'ect.  Such  an 
operation  is  by  no  means  a  labour  of  love  to  the  grower,  who  is  fully 
aware  that  it  must  exercise  a  pernicious  efi'ect  upon  the  liealth  of 
such  plants  as  may  be  subjected  to  this  displacement,  and  perhaps 
mutilation  of  their  most  important  feeders.  The  idea  of  growing 
plants  for  decoration  in  pots  much  smaller  than  those  genei'ally 
employed  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago,  when,  having  a  number  of 
jjlaut  stands  to  furnish,  many  of  them  of  small  dimensions,  I 
often  experienced  a  difficulty  in  securing  the  desired  mass  of  foliage 
and  flo%yers,  often  finding  it  absolutely  necessary  to  imperil  the 
existence  of  good  specimens  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  efi'ect. 
I  then  conceived  the  notion,  which  subsequent  experience  confirmed, 
that  plants  of  excellent  quality  might  be  grown  in  very  small  pots. 
Tlie  plan  that  I  adopted  was  as  follows  : — The  pots  in  wliich  the 
plants  were  intended  to  remain  throughout  the  season  had  all  the 
drainage-holes  enlarged  to  quite  twice  their  ordinary  dimensions. 
As  soon  as  tlie  roots  touched  the  sides  of  the  pot  the  latter  were 
plunged  quite  to  the  rim  in  suitable  compost.  Tlie  roots  quickly 
made  their  way  into  the  fresh  food,  with  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
formation  of  a  large  healthy  head  of  foliage,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  necessity  for  further  shifting  was  obviated.  In  this  manner 
large  plants  in  small  pots  were  secured,  which  at  all  times  proved  of 
great  service.  A  large  portion  of  the  Ferns  which  were  needed  for 
decorative  purposes  were  tlius  treated.  It  is  true  they  consisted  of 
only  free-growing  common  kinds,  such  as  Pteris  arguta,  P.  serrulata. 
Maiden-hair,  &c.,  but  it  is  just  these  vigorous-habited,  easily-propa- 
gated species  that  are  most  serviceable  for  such  purposes.  Ficuses, 
DracEBiias,  Palms,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  will  also  yield  good 
results  thus  managed.  If  plunged  in  good  soil  in  a  liglit  house 
during  the  summer  months,  and  supplied  in  addition  witli  occa- 
sional doses  of  weak  manure  water,  better  plants  will  often  be  pro- 
duced than  would  be  obtained  if  shifted  on  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  pots  be  constantly  plunged, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  soil 
thoroughly  packed  with  roots.  Unless  this  precaution  be  taken  the 
plants  are  apt,  even  with  the  best  of  attention,  to  suffer  from  want 
of  moisture  in  hot  drying  weather. 

This  observation  specially  applies  to  such  plants  as  need  to  be 
grown  in  the  open  air,  or  that  it  is  considered  undesirable  to  shade 
during  the  summer  months  ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  such  kinds  as 
may  require  a  more  confined  atmosphere  and  subdued  light 
during  the  growing  season,  better  results  will  be  obtained,  and 
labour  will  be  lessened,  if  the  ball  of  soil  is  thus  guarded  against 
atmospheric  fluctuations.  I  am  convinced  that  growers  would  find  it 
preferable  to  adopt  this  system  for  many  plants  whivh  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  plant  out  during  the  summer  months.  Solanums,  for 
instance,  which  it  is  found  do  not  attain  due  luxuriance  by  the  usual 
method  of  pot  culture,  will  develop  very  vigorously  if  the  main 
feeders  can  easily  escape  into  and  luxuriate  in  a  free  rich  compost. 
Plants  in  2J-in.  pots,  with  from  one  to  two  dozen  berries,  are  very 
pretty,  and  might  be  utilised  in  situations  where  larger  specimens 
would  be  inadmissible.  Several  seasons  ago  I  happened  to  have  a 
few  dozen  Cyclamens  which  had  remained  for  a  season  in  2-in.  and 
2i-in.  pots.  They  started  into  growth  again,  but  were  not  shifted, 
and  the  roots,  penetrating  into  the  soil  below,  they  made  good  heads 
of  foliage,  and  bore  from  four  to  six  dozen  blooms.  By  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  the  bulbs  nearly  touched  the  sides  of  the  pots. 
Being,  however,  placed  in  pans,  they  were  easily  kept  moist,  and 
flowered  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  large  specimens.  Tlie  profusion  of 
foliace  and  bloom,  and  the  unusually  small  dimensions  of  the  pots, 
imparted  to  them  a  novel  and  pleasing  appearance ;  and  it  ■will  be 
readily  conceived  how  very  useful  such  miniature  specimens  would 
prove  in  many  kinds  of  general  arrangements.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
observe  that  at  the  close  of  the  growing  season,  when  the  pots  have 
to  be  disturbed,  care  must  be  taken  to  saturate  the  soil  which  they 
contain,  and  to  preserve  it  iu  a  moist  condition  for  some  days  after- 
wards. The  frame  or  house  should  also  be  kept  rather  close,  and 
should  be  shaded  from  hot  sun.  With  these  precautions  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  the  foliage  turning  yellow,  or  the  plants  in  any  way 
suffering  from  the  check  which  the  sudden  removal  and  consequent 
mutilation  of  the  roots  must  necessarily  occasion.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  fresli  fibres  will  be  formed,  and  if  the  pots  are  placed  in 
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pans  there  will  be  no  clanger  of  their  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture 
at  the  roots.  J.  Corniiill. 

Byjleet. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOS  GARDEN. 


Bouvardia  Culture  in  America.  —  If  Boiivardias  are 
intended  to  bloom  in  winter  tliey  sliould  not  be  gi-own  in  a  cold 
house  ;  old  woody  plants  will  exist  in  such  a  place,  but  if  abundance 
of  fine  flower  is  required,  a  temperature  of  from  .50-  to  00"  is 
necessary,  and  for  cut  flowers  only  planting  out  in  the  houses  gives 
the  best  result  with  least  trouble.  Where  plants  are  required  for 
flowering  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration,  they  should  be  planted 
outside  during  the  summer,  and  lifted  for  potting  before  frost  sets  in. 
If  the  plants  can  be  kept  clean  and  are  allowed  to  grow  in  a  light 
house  with  abundance  of  water,  for  a  number  of  years  thej'  form 
large  shrubs  and  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  fine  flowers  ;  but  as 
plants  large  enough  for  any  pot  can  be  grown  in  one  season,  it  is  use- 
less to  keep  old  ones  whicli  are  more  troublesome,  and,  even  if 
Xjlanted  out,  do  not  yield  sueli  line  flowers. — J.  Taplin. 

Narcissus  Olusii  (monophyllus). — This  is  now  in  bloom 
in  my  gr-eenhouse.  I  am  afraid  I  can  give  little  information  as  to  its 
culture,  so  as  to  ensure  the  freer  flowering  of  this  little  gem,  but  I 
may  state  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  treated  by  me.  About  the 
end  of  1S77  I  received  .about  a  dozen  bulbs  of  it,  which  I  planted  in 
pots  of  ordinary  garden  mould.  These  jiots  were  placed  in  my 
greenhouse,  and  in  spring,  1878,  loaves  made  their  appearance,  but 
no  flowers.  In  due  time  last  summer  the  leaves  died  down.  I 
then  renewed  the  earth  in  the  pots,  and  placed  them  on  a  shelf  in 
my  orchard  house,  keeping  the  mould  quite  dry.  In  November  last 
I  placed  the  pots  in  my  greenhouse,  and  I  have  been  gratified  witli 
one  flower,  whicli  is  now  in  perfection.  I  liojie,  however,  to  have 
more,  and  of  wliicli  I  see  some  indications. — Joiix  Ferjie,  Had- 
dington. 

Blue-floTwered  Greenhouse  Plants. — Agathea  cojlestis 
may  be  added  to  the  list  of  blue-flowering  plants  given  at  p.  545, 
Vol.  XVI.  This  plant  is  extensively  grown  on  the  Continent  for 
winter  flowering,  but  its  merits  in  this  respect  do  not  appear  to  be 
fully  recognised  in  this  country.  It  is  easily  jjropagated  from  cut- 
tings of  the  young  wood  in  early  spring,  and  should  receive  the 
advantage  of  heat  and  moisture  until  June,  when,  if  gradually  and 
carefully  exposed  to  the  exterior  atmosphere,  its  requirements  will 
be  best  met  by  placing  it  in  an  open,  sunny  position  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  montlis.  The  last  shift  should  be  given 
about  tlie  middle  of  Jnly,  in  order  that  the  pots  may  be  well  filled 
with  fibres  by  the  conmiencement  of  September.  All  flowers  should 
be  picked  off  until  October,  after  which  time  they  may  be  allowed  to 
form.  If  carefully  tended  during  tlie  summer  mont'.is,  neat,  com- 
pact, healthy  specimens  in  4-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  and  well  set  with 
bloom  will  be  formed,  whicli,  if  transferred  by  the  beginning  of 
November  to  a  warm  house  will  flower  continuously  throughout  the 
"winter.  The  variegated  form  may  also  be  cultivated,  as  it  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  appears  to  bloom  as  freely  as  the  type.  The  individual 
flowers  are  very  useful  for  bouquets  and  other  floral  arrangements. 
Some  of  the  brigliter-coloured  v.arieties  of  Heliotrope,  such  as  Sen- 
sation and  Bouquet  de  Violets,  would  also  prove  useful  managed  in 
the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  Ag.athea.  They  will  supply 
plenty  of  bloom  during  tlie  dull  months  of  the  year. — J.  Corxhill. 

Filmy  Ferns.— In  writing  of  Mr.  Balfe's  plant  of  Trichomanes 
radicans  (p.  571,  Vol.  XVI.),  I  inadvertently  mentioned  tliat  it  grew 
in  a  pan.  The  fact  is,  however,  tliat  it  grows  upon  a  little  mound 
formed  of  pumice  stone  arranged  neatly  over  a  small  inverted  flower- 
pot. The  mound  or  rockery  rests  upon  a  thick,  circular  piece  of 
mahogany  board,  neatly  turned,  both  plant  aud  rockery  being  covered 
with  a  glass  shade.  As  I  before  stated,  this  plant  has  been  an  object 
of  beauty  in  the  drawing-room  for  twenty  years  !  In  mentioning 
the  amenability  to  cool  treatment  as  shown  by  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Filmy  Ferns,  I  omitted  oue  or  two  little  details  of  prac- 
tice whicli  are  very  important  when  these  plants  are  grown  in  close 
frames  without  heat :  1.  The  glass  should  be  "  muff'ed  "  with  p.aiiit 
or  whiting  to  exclude  bright  light  or  direct  sunshine.  2.  No  air 
should  be  given,  as  an  ample  supply  finds  its  way  through  the  over- 
lapping edges  of  the  glass.  Another  point  about  which  I  am  parti- 
cular is  never  to  w"ater  the  plants  directly  overhead  or  at  their  roots, 
but  simply  to  pour  an  abundant  supply  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  frames,  so  that  they  derive  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  by 
evaporation.  To  sprinkle  their  fronds  in  watering  does  them  more 
harm  tiiau  10'  or  15°  of  frost ;  at  least,  such  is  my  experience. — B. 

It  is  no  doubt  interesting  to  learn  that  many  of  tliese  plants 

are  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  hard  frost,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  hard  freezing  is  beneficial  to   anything.     I  have  a  number  of 


filmies,  including  all  those  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  (p.  571, 
Vol.  XVI. )  and  others,  in  a  cold  frame ;  but  in  this  case  the  cold  frame 
is  a  hole  dug  out  to  tiie  depth  of  21  ft.  lielow  tlie  surface,  and  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  a  tall  Beech  liedge.  The  liglits  that  cover  it  are 
nearly  level  witli  the  surface,  and  the  plants  simply  stand  on 
ashes.  Now  although  the  temperature  fell  to  zero  or  thereabouts  on 
a  recent  occasion,  and  severe  frost  continued  for  many  days,  the 
soil  in  whicli  these  plants  gi'ow  was  not  frozen  at  all.  There  was 
a  little  hoar  frost  upon  the  tallest  fronds,  but  notliing  more  ;  the 
glass  during  the  earlier  and  most  severe  part  of  the  frost  was  not 
covered  ;  when  I  thought  covering  advisable  I  put  a  little  straw  on 
the  lights,  wlien  the  ice  at  once  melted  on  the  glass,  and  the  hoar 
frost  on  the  fronds.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ground  in  this  coun- 
try is  never  frozen  beyond  a  certain  depth,  and  beyond  that  depth 
it  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  latent  heat.  It  was  this  that 
kept  the  soil  from  freezing,  and  that  tliawed  the  ice  on  tlie  glass  when 
the  straw  was  put  on  it. — T.  Smith. 

Fertilisation       of      Poinsettia       pulcherrima. — The 

whorl  of  brilliant  scarlet  bracts,  to  whicli  this  plant  owes  its  beauty 
in  the  flowering  season,  is  evidently  designed  to  attract  insects 
from  a  distance  to  the  inconspicuous  flower  cluster  which  it  sur- 
rounds. "Within  this  whorl  the  flowers  are  grouped  in  a  number 
of  involucrate  clusters,  each  of  which  consists  of  central  pistillate, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  staminate  flowers.  Each  of  these 
flowers  is  a  single  organ  with  a  pedicel  and  subtending  scale.  On 
tlie  outside  and  near  the  top  of  each  involucre  is  a  very  large  yellow 
nectary  in  wliicli  nectar  is  freely  secreted.  A  very  few  of  these 
clusters  have  their  pistillate  flowers  perfect  to  the  eye,  but  in  the 
greater  number  they  are  quite  abortive,  or  where  externally  perfect, 
their  ovules  do  not  seem  to  be  developed.  When  a  cluster  becomes 
mature  its  gland  begins  to  secrete,  and  its  pistil,  if  not  entirely 
abortive,  protudes,  expanding  its  three  slightly  forked  stigmas, 
whicli  are  now  in  a  receptive  condition.  Tliis  state  apparently  lasts 
but  a  few  days,  after  which  one  or  two  stamens  are  exserted  by  the 
elongation  of  their  pedicels,  and  shed  their  pollen.  After  dehiscence 
they  become  dcflexed  and  are  succeeded  by  others  whicli  go  though 
the  same  proeess.  After  all  have  matured,  the  cluster  falls  off — unless 
the  j)istil  has  been  fertilised,  and  this  seems  never  to  occur,  through 
imperfect  development,  in  plants  artificially  grown.  During  tliis 
successive  development  of  the  stamens,  the  pedicel  of  the  pistillate 
flower  elongates  sufficiently  to  cause  the  entire  ovary  to  be  exposed. 
Growing  in  our  laboratory,  this  plant  is  covered  when  in  flower  by 
mj'riads  of  minute  red  ants  (Myrmica  molesta),  wdiich  may  be  seen, 
three  or  four  at  a  time,  with  their  heads  thrust  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  nectaries,  giving  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  presence  of 
nectar.  Crawling  back  and  forth  over  each  cluster,  and  from  cluster 
to  cluster,  they  cover  everything  with  pollen,  and  would  thus  ferti- 
lise the  pistillite  flowers  were  they  not  abortive.  In  a  state  of 
nature  it  is  probable  that  each  cluster  would  possess  a  well  developed 
pistillate  flower,  which  could  not,  from  its  earlier  maturity,  be  ferti- 
lised by  pollen  from  stamens  of  the  same  cluster.  The  small  flies 
that  are  known  to  fertilise  many  species  of  Euphorbia,  or  small 
bees,  to  either  of  which  the  nectaries  of  this  species  s.em  well  suited, 
would  probably  carry  pollen  from  cluster  to  cluster  in  a  given  plant ; 
they  would  also,  in  flying  from  one  plant  to  anotlier,  eft'ect  crossing 
in  its  truest  sense.  In  any  ease,  crossing  must  occur  between  dis- 
tinct flower  clusters. — W.  Tbele.\se,  in   "Torrey  Club  Bulletin." 


Hybridist  r.  Botanist. — In  The  Garden  (p.  571,  Vol.  XVI.) 
I  notice  the  statement  that ' '  the  labours  of  the  hybridist  must  always 
be  a  iierplexity  to  the  scientific  botanist, "  but  I  am  not  so  certain  that 
that  is  a  fair  and  just  view  of  the  case.  That  the  hybridiser  has  in  some 
ways  iierplexed  the  botanist  I  willingly  admit,  but  that  he  has 
instructed  the  botanist  also  and  thrown  light  on  his  labours  is  also  a 
great  truth  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  not  so  much  what 
the  hybridist  re.ally  does  that  perplexes  the  botanist,  but  what  he,  as 
a  rule,  liesitates  to  do,  and  that  is,  publish  a  "true,  full,  and  par- 
ticular account  of  his  experiments  and  their  results."  Were  the 
hybridist  to  attempt  to  follow  the  labours  of  the  "scientific 
botanist,"  so  far  as  affinities  of  genera  and  species  are  concerned,  the 
converse  of  the  statement  to  which  I  take  exception  would  become 
more  than  equally  true — the  labours  of  the  "scientific  botanist" 
would,  in  many  instances,  be  a  perplexity  to  the  hybridist.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  bs  readily  conceded  that  Darwin  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  botanists  of  the  age,  and  he,  so  far  from  being  in  all 
ways  perplexed  by  the  labours  of  hybridisers,  has  elucidated  some 
of  his  greatest  truths  from  their  practice.  The  work  of  Nature  and 
m.an  in  hybridism  and  cross  breeding,  aud  the  natural  selection 
which  real  wants  or  fashions  bring  about,  has  not  only  given  us  better 
food  and  clothing,  but  also  finer  flowers.  How  seldom  do  we  find  a 
pure  species  or  uncrossed  stock  of  anything,  animal  or  vegetable, 
which  is  not  surpassed  in  size,   flavour,  produce,   or  beauty,  by  its 
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hybridised  ofifspring.  Wliat  we  want  are  more  hybridists,  who  will 
record  their  practice  faithfully  and  systematically  ;  their  labours, 
instead  of  being.perplexing,  will  then  become  actually  of  great  assist- 
ance and  good  use,  not  only  to  the  botanist,  but  to  the  whole  world. 
— W.  F. 


FUENACES,  FLUES,  AND  BOILEES. 

With  from  24°  to  SC   of   frost  on  the  evening  of   the    1st  and 
morning  of  the  2ud  of  December,  the  above  headings  are  at  least 
seasonable.      It  is,  however,   already   too   late   to   give  the   useful 
advice — to  see  to  the  furnaces.      It  is  astonishing  how   often  that 
advice  is  unheeded.     Of  few  things  is  it  more  true  than  of  furnaces, 
"  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind."     And  yet  the  penalty  of  neglect  is  in 
nothing  more  sure  or  more  heavy.     How  many — amateurs  especially 
— never  seem  to  think  of  their  furnaces  until  they  are  wanted  all 
in  a  hurry.     Nor  is  sueh  neglect  wholly  confined  to  small  gardens. 
My  first  expei-ience  of  the  furnaces  of  a  large  garden  was  made  about 
ten  o'clock  one  sharp  frosty  night.     Each  was  damp  and  full  of  foul 
air,  and  one  under  a  cistern  was  dripping  with  water.     It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  some  of  these  furnaces  could  be  forced 
to  draw,  and  several  degrees  of  frost  had  entered  the  houses  filled 
with  greenhouse  and  bedding  jjlants  before  the  flues    became   hot 
enough  to  keep  out  the  cold.     Since  then  I  have  never  forgotten  nor 
neglected  furnaces  under  my  charge.     It  is  so  easy  to  examine  the 
fire    bars   and  see  to   the   brickwork  in  daylight.        A   fire  should 
always  be  lighted  in  greenhouse  furnaces  that  may  not  have  been 
used  during  summer  in  October  at  the  latest.     This  drives  out  foul 
air   and   damp,    and   also  affords   the    opportunity   of    driving  out 
any  foreign  substances  that  may  have  got  into  the  furnaces.     It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  mice  or  rats'  nests  in  furnaces,  and  their 
stores  of  Nuts,   Apples,   Potatoes  are  also  made  in  them  at  times. 
Birds  also  build  in  unused  furnaces,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently 
made  stores  for  odds  and  ends  which  are  overlooked  or  forgotten, 
and  very  troublesome,  or  are  destroyed  by  the  hurried   lighting  of 
fires  when  the  frost  is  at  our  heels.     Even  if  furnaces  have  to  be 
used  out  of  repair,  the  very  first  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
place  them  in  good  condition,  for  few  ttiiugs  are  more  wasteful  or 
insufiicient  than  tumble-down  furnaces,  with  broken   or  worn-out 
doors  and  probably  one  or  more  fire-bars  dropped  out.     For  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  perfect  combustion  is  the  first  condition  of 
economical  or  perfect  heating,  and  that  this  is  impossible  unless  the 
furnaces  are  kept  in  good  working  order.     Blocked  flues  are  about  as 
troublesome  as  bad  furnaces,   and  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the 
less  they  are  used  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be   blocked.     This  is 
especially  the  case  with  vertical  flues  that  have  any  bends  in  them. 
As  long  as  such  flues  are  in  use  the  soot  adheres  to  their  sides,  and 
there  is  little  chance  of  its  falling  down  and  blocking  them   up  ; 
but  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  disused,  if  only  for  a  few  days,  down 
comes   the  soot  and  rests  in  the  angles   and   bends.      The   blocks 
arrest  the  circulation  of  air  thi-ough  the  flues,   and  consequently  it 
gathers  damp  throughout  its  entire  length.     It  ia  most  difficult  at 
times  to  move  the  cold  damp  air  out  of  such  flues.     It  forces  the  fire 
out  of  the  furnace  door  instead  of  furnishing  a  free  open  passage  for 
it  up  the  chimney.     The  simplest  and  surest  means  of  airing  such 
damp-choked   flues  is   to  light  a  fire   in  the  chimney,    and  if  this 
should  not  prove  sufficient  to  establish  an  upward  current,  a  hole 
must  be  knocked  in  the  flue   itself,  and  a  blaze  of  shavings  or  a 
small  charge  of  gunpowder  be  used.     It  is  hardly  safe  to  use  gun- 
powder in  the  furnace,  as  has  been  done  at  times,  as  it  may  blow 
off  the  furnace  door  or  blow  up  the  flues  ;  only  very  little  should  be 
used  ;  and  as  long  flues  for  the  heating  of  whole  houses  are  now 
generally  abolished,  it  will  seldom  be  needful  to  adopt  such  strong 
measures  to  expel  choke-damp.     Boilers  should  also  be  overhauled 
as  well  as  furnaces  and  flues.     All  boilers  should  be  furnished  with 
the  means  of  being  easily  emptied  and  cleansed  annually.     Very  few 
have  waste  pipes  of  sufficient  size,  and  placed  low  enough  to  remove 
all  sediment,  and  those  that  have  are  generally  allowed  to  rust  and 
be  thus  set  fast.     There  ai'e,   however,   few  greater  hindrances  to 
the  speedy  heating  of  boilers  than  sediment  in  their  base.     It  is  also 
dangerous  as  well  as  wasteful  of  fuel  ;  and  not  a  few  of  tlie  best 
boilers  have  been  burst  or  fractured  by  the  presence  of  sediment. 
Of  course,  too,  any  leakage  or  flaws  in  boilers  ought  to  be  instantly 
repaired.     To  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  a  leaky  boiler, 
it  is  terribly  extravagant,  and  none  but  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience of  sueh  could  believe  the  enormous  waste  of  water  that  results 
from  an  incessant  dripping  even.     Of  course,  when  tlie  drips  become 
a  running  stream,  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  coal  to  use  such  boilers,  for 
it  is  hot  water  that  is  lost,  and  this  is  replaced  by  cold.     Air  pipes 
and  feeding  cisterns  also  need  careful  attention.     Tlie  first  should  be 
high  and  numerous  enough  to  give  a  free  exit  of  air  from  all  the 
highest  parts  and  especially  the  elbows  or  bends  of  the  hot- water 
pipes.     They  should  also  be   carefully  and  frequently  examined  to 


see  that  they  are  open.  Flies,  wasps,  spiders,  earwigs,  and  similar 
thnigs  seem  attracted  to  the  open  orifices  of  air  pipes,  and  not  seldom 
take  possession  of  them  for  various  purposes,  and  quite  block  them 
up.  Unless  they  are  considerably  higher  than  any  part  of  the  heating 
apparatus  and  feeding  cisterns,  the  water  will  also  be  squirted  out 
of  them,  while  much  heat  is  used.  See,  too,  that  the  feeding  cistern 
13  always  kept  full  with  clean  and  soft  water,  and  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently raised  above  the  boiler  as  never  to  run  over.  Feeding 
cisterns  placed  too  low  are  a  great  nuisance,  and  cause  great  waste  of 
water.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  moment  that  the  supply  pipe 
between  the  cistern  and  the  boiler  should  be  kept  open  and  unblocked. 
Many  accidents  have  happened  from  this.  The  cistern  has  been  full 
and  the  hot-water  pipes  half  empty.  It  is  well  to  test  the  pipes 
frequently  by  actual  experiment.  This  is  easily  done  by  drawing 
water  from  any  part  of  the  hot-water  pipes  and  noting  the  result  on 
the  supply  cistern.  If  the  pipes  make  a  noise  in  heating,  it  is  also  a 
proof  that  something  is  wrong  here,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  care- 
less filling  or  a  block,  the  pipes  are  partly  filled  with  air,  and  not 
wholly  with  water  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  loss  of  heat  and  danger 
to  the  boiler  and  the  entire  heating  apparatus  through  the  presence 
of  air  instead  of  water  in  the  pipes  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Stoking  is  too  important  a  factor  in  the  heating  of  hothouses  to  he 
dismissed  in  a  sentence  or  two  at  the  fag  end  of  an  article  ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  with  your  permission,  offer  a  few  remarks  on  good  and  bad 
stoking  at  some  future  time.  1).  T.  Fish. 


BOILEES    OF    DIFFEEENT    KINDS. 

The  late  exceptionally  severe  commencement  of  another  winter, 
following  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  a  wet,  sunless  summer,  that 
scarcely  at  any  period  was  warm  enough  to  allow  us  to  dispense 
with  fire-heat  in  any  of  the  glass  structures  in  which  anything  like 
a  brisk  summer  temperature  was  required,  has  caused  the  rival 
claims  to  superiority  in  boilers  to  assume  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance ;  for,  in  proportion  as  outdoor  crops  of  vegetables  or  fruits  fail, 
so  much  more  need  is  there  for  making  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
artificial  climate  provided  by  glasshouses  heated  by  some  of  the 
many  boilers  now  before  the  public.  I  have  carefully  read  many 
communications  in  reference  to  them,  but  have  learned  far  more  of 
their  capabilities  by  actually  working  them  than  ever  I  could  by 
reading  about  them ;  for,  unfortunately,  prejudice  blinds  many 
writers  to  plain  facts.  I  have  worked  tubular  and  saddle,  and  most 
of  the  various  forms  in  which  that  useful  kind  of  boiler  has 
appeared,  aud,  if  properly  set,  they  will  give  satisfaction;  indeed, 
it  is  unwise  to  suppose  that  any  firm  would  embark  largely  in  the 
construction  of  an  article  that  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  for 
rapidity  and  power  of  heating,  there  is  no  boiler  extant  that  will 
approach  the  Duplex  Tubular,  if  supplied  with  good  gas  coke,  and 
kept  clean,  so  that  all  the  pipes  may  be  freely  acted  on  by  the  fire.  I 
remember  trying  one  of  them  when  freshly  fixed,  to  see  if  all  its 
parts  were  sound,  and  the  speed  with  which  several  thousand  feet 
of  piping  was  heated  would  have  satisfied  any  one  as  to  its  heating 
'  capabilities  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  this  sort  of  boiler  is  economical 
as  respects  fuel,  and  the  very  fact  of  its  being  fixed  in  separate  parts 
to  allow  for  breakdowns,  shows  that  there  is  that  danger,  for  although 
these  boilers  are  stated  to  be  easily  repaired,  the  repairing  generally 
means  a  new  apparatus.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  with  good  fuel 
and,  above  all,  a  good  stoker  to  keep  them  clean  and  in  thorough 
working  order  they  are  first-class ;  but  these  conditions  are  not 
always  obtainable. 

For  heating  a  large  quantity  of  pipes  and  giving  a  lasting 
steady  warmth,  we  find  the  Coi'nish  or  Trentham  boiler  a  very 
powerful  and  reUable  one.  It  has  also  this  additional  advantage 
that  it  will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel,  and  as  regards  strength  and 
liability  to  break  down,  it  is  so  powerfully  constructed  that  unless 
done  intentionally  one  could  scarcely  injure  it  by  careless  stoking, 
there  being  no  parts  exposed  that  could  be  broken  with  ordinary 
stoking  tools.  We  burn  large  logs  of  wood  during  the  day  and 
in  mild  weather,  and  coal,  coke,  or  ashes,  separately  or  combined, 
are  equally  useful  for  geueral  use.  During  the  last  long  and  severe 
winter  we  never  had  the  slightest  indication  of  failure  with  it,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  it  is  a  safe  and  lasting  boiler. 

Of  the  ordinary  saddle  boiler  we  have  several  in  use,  and  I 
think  that  for  moderate-sized  places,  where  two  or  three  divisions 
only  are  attached  to  one  boiler,  it  is  as  useful  as  any ;  in  fact,  being 
so  largely  used  by  market  gardeners  and  nurserymen  is  proof  tliat 
it  possesses  many  good  qualities.  Boilers  of  this  kind  are  e.isily 
worked,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  ordei' — a  circumstance  in 
itself  a  great  recommendation  to  people  who  do  not  keep  an  expe- 
rienced stoker — and,  if  well  set,  will  burn  almost  any  kind  of  com- 
bustible material.     I  lately  saw  one  burning  a  mixture  of  tan  aud 
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coal  dust,  aud  giving  off  a  steady  heat — ample  for  ordinary  temper- 
atures, and  easily  increased  in  severe  weather  by  stronger  heating 
material. 

Almost  all  kinds  of  boilers  are,  however,  capable  of  being  greatly 
improved  or  altogether  spoilt  by  the  arrangement  of  the  flues  in  set- 
ting them  ;  therefore  I  consider  it  to  be  poor  economy  to  buy  a  good 
boiler,  and  employ  a  bricklayer,  who  knows  nothing  about  boilers,  to 
set  it.  It  is  not,  indeed,  fair  to  khe  makers  to  condemn  a  boiler  if 
they  do  not  superintend  the  setting  of  it,  as  I  have  seen  excellent 
boilers  lose  more  than  half  their  heating  power  by  careless  setting. 
The  damper  for  regulating  the  draught  should  be  a,  powerful  aid  for 
the  saving  of  waste  of  force  in  a  boiler,  and  tliere  should,  in  any 
boiler  that  is  supposed  to  consume  rough  material,  be  the  means  of 
having  a  large  body  of  fire.  New  schemes  for  heating  have  been  put 
forth,  but  old,  well-tried  friends  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  are 
the  ones  that  always  come  to  the  front  at  last.  Most  of  us  have 
doubtless,  at  some  time  or  other,  acknowledged  that  tlie  old  smoke 
flue  was  by  no  means  a  worthless  contrivance,  for  by  its  aid  alone 
our  forefathers  managed  to  grow  some  things  not  easily  beaten  even 
now.  In  fact,  in  the  best  of  places,  temporary  houses  and  pits  are 
still  to  be  found  heated  in  an  efficient  manner  with  a  home-made 
flue,  the  furnaces  attached  to  which  are  generally  only  allowed  the 
refuse  from  the  costly  inventions  that  have  superseded  them.  There 
need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  capabilities  of  boilers  being  equal  to  any- 
thing one  may  put  upon  them  if  supplied  with  plenty  of  good  fuel. 
But  there  is  a  vast  dilt'erence  between  a  boiler  that  requires  a  special 
article  and  one  that  will  burn  up  anything.  J.  Groom. 

Linton. 
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ASPAEAGUS  CULTURE  AT  KILLERTOX. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  paper  on  this  subject  published  in  tlie 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  journal  in  1816,  by  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Craggs.  Killerton  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  century  cele- 
brated for  its  very  fine  Asparagus.  I  have  repeatedly  exliibited 
Asparagus  at  Exeter,  which  weighed  more  than  13  lb.  per  100,  not 
exceeding  7  in.  in  length  ;  but  the  credit  of  growing  it  so  fine  be- 
longs to  the  late  Mr.  Craggs,  who  was  here  as  head  gardener  thirty- 
three  years  under  the  late  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bt.  I  showed  fifty 
heads  over  8  lb.  in  weight  at  Nottingham  in  1871  in  the  first  prize 
collection  of  vegetables  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great 
provincial  show.     Mr.  Cragg's  mode  of  cultivation  is  as  follows  ; — 

Having  for  some  years  been  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  Aspara- 
gus, I  beg  to  offer  an  account  of  mj'  method,  and  although  in  this 
there  may  be  nothing  new,  j'et,  if  fully  carried  out,  I  am  sure  it  will 
prove  as  successful  with  others  as  it  has  done  with  me. 

About  the  middle  of  May  I  select  some  of  the  finest  heads  for 
seed,  and  in  autumn,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  I  wash  them  out  of 
the  berry,  drying  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  pi-eserving  them 
in  a  dry  place  during  winter. 

I  sow  early  in  March  in  a  rich  piece  of  ground  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  I  generallj'  sow  broadcast  in  beds  4  ft.  in  width,  drawing 
the  soil  with  the  back  of  a  rake  equally  off  on  each  side  of  the  bed 
into  the  alleys,  so  as  to  cover  the  seed  about  an  inch  in  depith.  The 
seeds  are  sown  moderately  th'ck,  .and  after  the  young  plants  are 
about  2  in.  in  height  I  tliin  tliem  out  to  .about  3  in.  .apart,  which 
allows  those  that  remain  to  become  fine  strong  plants  for  next  year's 
planting.  Should  the  season  prove  dry,  an  occasional  watering  will 
be  of  great  benefit. 

In  selecting  the  ground  for  permanent  beds  I  choose  a  piece  free 
from  trees,  and  sloping  to  the  south,  if  possible.  I  should  prefer  a 
strong  sandy  loam,  of  the  depth  of  3  ft.  ;  if  not  naturally  so  deep, 
make  it  that  depth  artificially.  Take  out  a  trench  2  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
and  3  ft.  deep,  laying  one-third  of  the  soil  on  the  vacant  ground 
when  you  commence,  and  carrying  the  other  to  the  place  where  you 
intend  to  finish.  Suppose  the  trench  to  be  now  taken  out,  and  the 
ground  ready  for  treuching.  Lay  over  tlie  whole  surface  6  in.  in  depth 
of  manure  from  old  hotbeds,  shaking  it  well  with  a  fork.  Turn  in 
the  first  spit  and  crumb  with  a  full  length  spade  into  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  mixing  the  manure  and  soil  thoroughly  together  with  a  fork, 
then  throw  on  the  other  soil  until  the  second  trench  is  the  same 
depth  as  the  first,  and  so  you  proceed  until  you  come  to  tlie  last 
trench,  into  which  throw  half  the  earth  taken  back,  and  add  manure 
equal  to  that  for  the  first  spit,  mixing  it  and  the  soil  well  together 
with  tlie  fork  as  before.  Now  that  the  ground  has  been  once 
trenched  over,  and  the  bottom  spit  thoroughly  mixed,  tread  the 
whole  surface,  and  again  lay  on  it  about  6  iu.  in  depth  of  manure, 
shaking  it  well  as  before.  Then  proceed  to  trench  the  ground  back, 
leaving  the  bottom  spit  that  has  been  mixed  with  manure  unmo- 
lested.    Proceed  as  before  after  the  first  spit  and  crumb  has  been 


turned  in,  mix  the  iiiiinure  and  soil  well  together  with  a  fork,  which 
will  be  two-tliirds  of  the  trench  mixed,  throwing  on  the  top  the 
remainder  of  tlie  earth  unmixed  with  manure,  until  you  come  to  the 
first  spit  that  has  been  mixed,  and  so  continue  until  the  ground  has 
been  all  trenched  a  second  time  ;  tlien  throw  in  the  earth  laid  out  at 
the  commencement  of  the  trenching,  adding  manure  equal  to  that  for 
the  spit  first  thrown  in,  and  well  mixing  it  with  the  soil.  There 
will  be  now  an  opening  at  the  top,  and  one-third  of  the  earth  left  at 
the  bottom.  Tread  the  whole  sucface  over,  and  again  lay  on  6  in.  in 
depth  of  manure,  forking  it  up  the  hill,  and  keeping  the  same  open- 
ing. The  whole  mass  of  earth  and  manure  will  then  be  thoroughly 
mixed  from  bottom  to  top,  and  the  opening  will  take  the  remainder 
of  the  earth  thrown  out  at  the  first  trench. 

The  work  should  be  done  in  dry  (not  frosty)  weather — say  iu 
October.  The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  throw  it  up  in  rough 
spits  one  spade  deep,  to  be  pulverized  by  the  frost  against  planting 
time. 

My  time  of  planting  is  when  I  observe  the  plants  to  have  grown 
about  1  in.  above  the  ground  in  'the  seed  bed,  choosing  a  dry  day 
when  the  soil  will  work  freely.  After  having  marked  out  my  beds, 
4  ft.  in  width,  .and  having  allowed  2  ft.  for  the  alleys,  I  strain  a 
garden  line  on  each  side,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  with  a  rake  draw 
the  soil  equally  ofl^  the  bed  into  the  alleys  about  2^  in.  deep.  I  then 
strain  the  line  exactly  through  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  with  the 
point  of  a  dibble  make  light  marks  li  ft  ap.art.  That  being  done  I 
then  strain  the  lines  9  in.  from  the  margins  of  the  bed,  being  a  dis- 
tance of  1  ft.  3  in.  from  the  middle  row  to  the  outside  ones.  These 
I  mark  in  the  same  way  as  I  did  the  middle  one,  but  so  that  the 
plants  will  not  be  opposite  each  other.  Everything  being  now  ready 
plants  are  obtained  from  tlie  seed  bed,  selecting  the  finest,  and  ex- 
posing them  as  little  as  possible  to  sun  and  air.  I  place  one  plant 
over  each  mark  made  in  the  bed,  spreading  the  roots  out  as 
regularly  as  possible  on  the  surface,  and  laying  as  I  proceed,  a  little 
soil  witli  the  hand  from  the  alleys  on  the  plants,  in  order  to  fix  them 
in  tlieir  places.  The  bed  being  planted,  I  strain  the  lines  on  the 
outside,  and  with  a  spade  throw  the  soil  from  the  alleys  over  the 
crowns,  covering  them  about  IJt  in.,  but  not  deeper.  If  any  burned 
vegetable  matter  can  be  obtained  from  the  rubbish  heap  I  should  recom- 
mend coating  the  beds  over  about  J  in.  in  depth  with  it  after  they 
have  been  planted.  In  autumn,  when  the  stalks  are  ripe,  cut  them 
down  close  and  clean  off  the  beds,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
soil,  tlie  crowns  being  so  near  the  surf.ace.  Make  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  rotten  manure  and  burned  garden  rubbish,  and  coat  the  beds 
with  it  3 in.  in  thickness,  just  covering  it  with  soil  from  the  alleys. 
In  this  allow  them  to  remain  during  winter,  aud  early  in  March 
run  it  through  with  a  fork  down  to  the  level  of  the  bed  when 
covered. 

I  have  cut  a  few  heads  the  second  j'ear  after  planting,  but  in  the 
tliirdyear  one-hialtof  thefineAspiaragusthat  comes  up  may  be  cut  with- 
out injuring  the  plants.  The  fourth  year  the  beds  are  in  fine  bearing 
condition,  and  when  in  this  state  my  method  is  to  keep  everything 
cut,  both  large  .and  sm.all,  up  to  the  first  or  second  week  iu  June, 
with  the  exception  of  the  heads  selected  for  producing  seed.  After 
this  time  I  allow  the  whole  to  make  its  natural  growth,  and  I  find 
my  beds  to  continue  for  years  in  a  good  bearing  state.  Some  of  them 
were  made  ten  years  .ago,  and  I  have  cut  finer  Asparagus  from  them 
this  season  than  I  did  three  years  back  ;  and  I  must  mention  fur- 
ther, that  I  have  not  put  a  barrowload  of  manure  on  them  for  four 
years.  In  the  summer  months  I  keep  the  rubbish  of  the  garden 
burning,  preserving  the  ashes  dry  until  autumn,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
Asparagus  is  fit  to  cut  down,  I  rake  off  half  the  soil  above  the  crowns 
with  a  fork,  laying  it  in  the  alleys.  I  then  put  on  3  in.  in  thickness 
of  burned  rubbish,  running  it  through  with  a  fork  as  near  the  crowns 
as  possible  without  injuring  them.  I  then  rake  a  portion  of  the 
soil  that  h.as  been  removed,  and  cover  the  bed  with  it,  allowing  it  to 
remain  on  them  through  the  winter.  Early  in  March  I  mix  the 
whole  well  together  with  a  fork,  and  rake  the  beds  off  regnilarly, 
watering  with  manure  water  once  a  week  through  the  growing  sea- 
son if  required.  I  have  grown  both  Turnips  and  Lettuces  on  my 
beds  every  year  since  they  were  planted,  but  I  do  not  recommend 
the  plan  if  sufficient  ground  can  be  had  for  these  crops  in  other  parta 
of  the  garden.  John  Garl.\nd, 

Killerton,  Exeter. 


Protecting  Broccoli. — The  severe  frosts  which  we  have  had 
will,  I  fear,  prove  fatal  to  the  greater  portion  of  unprotected  Broc- 
coli, as  already  the  hearts  and  collars  begin  to  show  signs  of  decay, 
a  circumstance  much  to  be  regi-etted,  seeing  how  very  scarce  good 
vegetables  are  already,  much  of  which  is  owing  to  the  unpropitious 
summer,  which  was  so  cold  and  wet  as  to  prevent  their  growth  till 
a  late  period,  and  render  them  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  ill  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  As  showing  what  a 
little  covering  will  do,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  been  able  to  pre- 
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serve  a  fine  plantation  of  Veitch's  Autumn,  Snow's,  and  Backhouse's 
Broccoli  by  having  them  laid  in,  and  the  ground  between  the  rows 
coated  with  stable  litter,  in  addition  to  which  the  heads  had  straw 
shaken  over  them  when  the  nights  were  sharp,  and  the  result  is  tliat 
all  have  escaped,  and  some  of  the  most  forward  of  them  are  now 
becoming  fit  for  use.  The  tender  nature  of  these  kinds  is  such  that 
they  can  never  be  depended  on  ;  but,  having  been  so  successful  in 
saving  so  many,  I  shall  not  fail  to  adopt  the  plan  just  described 
again.  The  only  vegetables  in  the  Brassica  way  that  have  stood 
uninjured  hereabouts  are  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Savoys,  the  latter  of 
which  are  certainly  sweetened  and  mellowed  Ijy  the  frost,  which 
appears  to  make  them  more  delicate  and  enjoyable  when  cooked. 
On  the  other  hand,  plants  of  Couve  Tronchuda  are  quite  spoiled  by 
its  action,  being  rendered  strong  and  unpleasant ;  but  for  early  use, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  them  in  richness, 
and  tlie  wonder  is  that  such  a  desirable  esculent  is  not  more  grown 
than  it  is. — S.  D. 

Asparagus  tenuifolius. — In  looking  through  Redonte's 
"  Liliacea?,"  I  found  a  large  red  fruited  Asj^aragus  thus  named,  said  to 
grow  on  mountains  in  Central  France !  It  must  be  lovely.  It  has  whorls 


The  Cherry-fruited  Asparagus  (A.  tenuifolius). 


■of  hair-like  leaves,  greenish  yellow,  Lily  of  Valley-like  flowers,  and 
scarlet  fruits  as  big  as  a  Cherry  ! — B.  [We  believe  the  plant,  of 
which  the  annexed  is  an  illustration,  is  ia  cultivation  botli  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  though  prebably  not  treated  as  hardy.] 

Weig-hts  of  Show  Potatoes.— Tlie  princijial  prize  takers 
at  the  late  International  Potato  Show  have  been  unable  to  supply 
the  weights  of  their  samples ;  in  most  cases  tliey  were  not 
weighed  before  they  were  shown,  and  when  the  show  was  over  they 
were  re-arranged  for  other  exhibitions,  or  some  were  parted  with,  &c. 
But  Mr.  F.  Cresswell,  gardener  at  Stoke  Park,  obligingly  supplies 
the  weights  of  his  beautiful  first  prize  18  dishes  in  class  B,  and  here 
they  are.  As  each  dish  contained  nine  tubers,  the  weight  of  sepa- 
rate samples  of  auy  of  the  sorts  can  be  quickly  ascertained  : — Brow- 
nell's  Superior,  41b.  6oz.  ;  Sutton's  Magnum  Bjnum,  41b.  6oz.  ;  Late 
Rose,  41b.  6oz.  ;  Norfolk  Giant,  41b.  4oz.  ;  Snowflake,  41b.  4oz.  ; 
Brownell's  Beauty,  41b.  2oz.  :  International  Kidney,  41b.  2oz.  ;  Por- 
ter's Excelsior,  41b.  ;  Alpha,  31b.  lOoz.  ;  Triumph,  31b.  lOoz.  ; 
Lady  Webster,  31b.  lOoz.  ;  Woodstock  Kidney.  31b.  9oz.  ;  Oyster 
Kidney,  31b.  Soz.  ;  Covent  Garnen  Perfection,  311j.  Goz.  ;  Grampian, 
31b.  6oz.  ;  Blanchard,  31b.,  2oz.  ;  Rector  of  Woodstock,  21b.  Soz.  ; 
Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  21b.  Goz.  Total,  OOlb.  lloz.  Average 
weight  of  each  tuber  a  fraction  over  Gioz.     The  Brownell's  Superior 


weighed  nearly  Soz.  each  ;  the  Asldeaf  a  fraction  over  4oz.  each. — 
Gardener's  Mar/azine. 


TRADE     PRACTICES     AXD     PRICES. 

La.st  spring  an  advertising  firm  announced  Dahlia  cuttings  for 
sale  ;  I  wrote  for  a  dozen,  enclosing  cash.  They  kept  me  waitincr 
until  after  Dahlia  planting  time  was  past,  and  then  sent  me  herba° 
ceous  Phloxes  for  my  money,  at  the  same  time  telling  me  that  they 
had  disposed  of  their  stock  of  Dahlias,  and  that  Phloxes  were  much 
better  for  my  locality.  I  had  bought  some  Dahlias  from  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough,  and  when  abroad  nay  wife  wrote  to  me  that  the 
Dahlias  I  had  from  liim  were  the  delight  of  all  who  had  seen  them 
especially  the  purple  and  crimson  kinds,  as  contrasted  with  great 
double-blossomed  Sunflowers  and  tall  Maize,  &e.  Of  course  my 
experience  "served  me  right;"  I  ought  to  liave  sent  my  order  to  a 
specialist,  who  would  have  sent  me  what  I  wanted.  There  is  another 
class  of  "  the  trade  "  peoi^le  who  get  customers  by  advertising,  or 
cataloguing  rather,  rare  and  desirable  plants,  such  as  Fremontia, 
Mutisia,  rare  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. — a  few  good  things  in  each  class 
at  remarkably  moderate  prices.  You  send  your  order,  and  often  add 
other  things  more  common,  but  which  one  thinks  of  as  being  desir- 
able, or  observes  in  the  list  before  one  when  writing.  Most  people 
order  things  sufiicient  to  make  up  a  tolerably  large  package  as  a  sav- 
ing in  carriage.  At  length  you  get  your  order  executed  minus  the 
very  plants  you  especially  desired,  wliich  you  are  told  are  "out  of 
stock  now."  I  often  amuse  myself  by  going  through  half-a-dozen 
diff'erent  catalogues  noting  the  different  pi'ices  of  the  same  plant  in 
each.  This  difference  in  price  is  sometimes  50,  100,  and  even  as  much 
as  150  per  cent.,  and  that  for  the  most  common  of  bulbs,  &c.  I  have, 
when  wanting  a  quantity  of  the  same  thing,  sent  to  four  or  five 
different  houses  for  it  ;  then  one  sees  as  wide  a  variance  in  the 
quality  of  the  goods  as  was  before  noticeable  in  the  prices  asked 
for  them.  But  what  is  more  singular  and  surprising  is  the  fact  that 
not  unfrequently  A,  who  sells  cheapest,  gives  better  value  than  B, 
who  asks  "  top  retail  price."  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  nursery  and 
seed  trades  to  go  on  thus  with  people  who  know  nothing  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  plants,  or  of  money  either,  but  the  most  serious  thing 
of  all  is  for  the  "trade,"  for  assuredly  it  is  deceiving  itself.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  tliat  nurserymen  are  the  only  tradesmen  who  do 
tliis  kind  of  business,  and,  in  some  instances,  perchance  unwittingly, 
but  that  it  is  so  done  by  them  is  certain,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  "wobbling  "  in  business  is  sure  eventually  to  be  a  disadvantage, 
which  will  fall  on  those  who  perpetuate  the  system  to  which  I  here 
object.  The  man  who  wrote  up  in  his  store  "  20  per  cent,  profit  and 
no  lie  "  died  a  millionaire,  and  tliere  is  an  opening  for  somewhat  of 
this  spirit  iu  some  branches  of  our  home  plant  trade.  The  great  fact 
is  that  in  many  cases  A  (as  before  stated)  can  afford  to  sell  better 
plants,  or  liulbs,  or  seeds,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  B,  who  only  pos- 
sesses second-rate  stock,  or  who  lives  near,  or  in  a  large  city,  and  is 
thus  heavily  "  handicapped  "  in  the  matters  of  rent,  rates,  and  other 
e.Kpenses. 

To  equalise  this  question  of  trade  prices,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
set  up  a  fair  standard  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  produce  to  be 
supplied  at  a  given  price,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  "  trade  "  should 
form  a  general  association,  at  the  meeting  of  which  each  house  could 
exhibitsamplesof  such  things  as  it  was  peculiarly  inits  power  to  supply 
of  good  quality  and  at  the  cheapest  rate  to  members.  Covent  Garden 
prices  are  arranged  on  a  similar  plan  to  this,  and  so  suicidal  compe- 
tition is  iu  a  great  measure  prevented  by  the  market  salesmen  and 
shopkeepers.  There  will  always  be  a  set  of  buyers  who  will  pay  the 
lowest  of  prices  possible,  and  who  while  tliey  allow  many  quarter- 
daj'S  to  elapse  ere  their  accounts  are  settled,  will  not  fail  to  grumble 
at  the  goods  supplied  ;  but  there  is  now  a  large  and  ever-increasing 
class  who  know  the  cost  of  plants  and  bulbs  as  well,  or  nearly  so,  as 
the  "  trade  "  themselves.  These  are  business  men  aud  others  who 
pay  well  and  promptlj',  as  a  rule.  They  will  pay  25  per  cent,  over 
prime  cost,  but  when  they  find  themselves  charged  50  to  100  per 
cent,  above  that  mark,  then  they  are  the  first  in  the  van  of  tliose 
who  buy  bulbs  from  Holland  direct,  or  attend  auction  sales  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  pockets  and  those  of  their  less  energetic  friends 
also,  and  thus  comes  the  battle  Ijetween  buyer  and  seller,  so  much  to 
be  deplored.  In  oue  direction  the  outcome  of  this  struggle  was  the 
co-operative  stores  under  their  various  names, and  unless  the  plant  and 
seed  trade  combine  in  their  own  interest,  and  take  into  due  and 
proper  account  the  interests  of  their  neighbours  the  buyers,  we  shall 
find  plant  and  bulb  buyers  combining  to  protect  themselves,  as  the 
civil  service  and  army  and  navy  officers  have  so  effectually  done. 
"  To  love  one's  neighbour  as  oneself  "  is  the  great  safety-valve  for 
all  men  in  this  work-a-day  world  of  trade. 

Fancy  prices  for  plants  and  flowers,  like  fancy  prices  for  pictures 
or  other  luxuries,  are  all  very  well  for  a  time,  but_no  trade  is  on  a 
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sound  footing  when  it  resorts  to  them,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the 
reaction  comes.  Every  day  I  see  more  clearly  that  the  cash  system 
is  the  surest,  simplest,  and  best  way  of  doing  business.  The  credit 
svstem  seems  to  me  only  another  name  for  one  which  enables  the 
strong  to  pack  his  burdens  on  to  the  weak.  Q. 


IVY     ON     BUILDINGS. 


The  assertion  that  Ivy  has  no  power  to  feed  or  absorb  by  means  of 
its  myriads  of  appaient  stem  rootlets  will  doubtless  take  many  by 
surprise,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact.  Not  only  does  Ivy  on  trees 
that  has  its  main  stems  cut  invariably  die,  but  if  a  quantity  of  green 
Ivy  is  stripped  from  a  wall,  it  will  be  found  that  none  of  these 
supposed  rootlets  have  perforated  the  soft  mortar  or  other  inter- 
stices. These  rootlets  on  all  the  older  stems,  too,  will  be  found 
to  be  dead,  and  only  vigorous  ard  fresh  on  the  younger  branches. 
They,  however,  do  not  act  as  roots,  but  simply  as  gripers  or  sup- 
ports for  the  branches.  They  grip  the  perpendicular  surface  upon 
which  the  plant  is  gi'owing,  and,  curiously  enough,  I  believe  will 
be  found  only  ou  those  branches  that  are  in  immediate  contiguity 
to  walls,  trees,  or  other  erect  objects,  and  are  not  found  on  those 
plants  that  are  trained  on  the  ground  or  over  any  prostrate  object 
where  power  of  attachment  for  support  is  not  needed.  The  ability 
of  Ivy  to  absorb  moisture  l)y  means  of  these  branch  supports  is  so 
generally  assumed  that,  owing  to  tliis  power.  Ivy,  it  is  believed, 
could  convert  damp  walls  and  buildings  into  dry  ones.  Damp  in 
buildings  is  caused  in  two  ways.  It  ascends  through  walls  that 
liave  no  string-course  of  lead  or  slate  put  in  above  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  soil  to  keep  the  damp  back  ;  and  it  is  also  caused 
by  excessive  porousness  of  the  material  employed,  through  which 
rains,  beating  upon  the  external  surface,  penetrate  freely.  As 
"J.  S.  W."  has  shown.  Ivy  does  not  correct  a  rising  damp,  bat  it 
does  alleviate  it,  inasmuch  as  the  roots,  being  gross  feeders,  absorb 
a  large  proportion  of  the  moisture  that  would  otlierwise  ascend, 
and  thus  tlie  evil  is  lessened  ;  but  the  stain  and  the  damp-height 
'ia  the  walls  still  remain.  In  the  case  of  tliiii  or  porous  walls 
Ivy  is  a  great  preservative  from  damp,  and  still  farther  from  decay, 
as  the  thick  mass  of  stout  leafage  throws  olT  all  moisture,  and  the 
wall  beneath  is  invariably  dry.  Ivy  does  not  injure  or  endanger 
the  walls  of  buildings  thi-ough  the  action  of  its  stem  supports,  as 
their  growth  is  very  limited  ;  the  danger,  if  any,  is  found  when 
some  robust  shoot  penetr.ates  through  a  fissure  or  beneath  the  roof 
tiles,  or  into  any  crack  or  cranny,  as  in  such  cases,  if  allow"ed  to 
expand  it  may  in  time  become  a  d.angerous  intruder.  Ivy  growing 
on  buildings  should  be  examined  at  least  once  a  year,  and  trimmed 
not  merely  in  order  to  give  a  neat  appearance,  but  also  to  keep  it 
from  being  blown  down.  Viewed  from  a  picturesque  aspect.  Ivy  is 
one  of  the  best  of  all  hardy  climbers.  Whether  employed  upon 
ancient  ruins,  or  upon  old,  but  well-preserved  buildings,  or  upon  new 
modern  erections,  it  at  all  times  produces  a  natural  aud  good  effect. 
As  a  tree  coverer  it  is  not  in  favour  with  woodmen  ;  and,  witliout 
doubt,  it  does,  by  its  exhausting  power  at  the  root  and  powerful  I'rip 
of  the  stems  of  trees,  materially  retard  their  growth.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  in  Nature  few  more'pleasing  objects  in  the  depth  of  winter 
than  some  fine  masses  of  Ivy  clustered  on  huge  tree  stems  ;  and, 
where  trees  are  abundant,  surely  some  that  will  hardly  develop  into 
good  timber  may  be  allowed  to  support  Ivy,  in  order  to  give  to  woods 
and  plantations  an  air  of  picturesqueness  that  otherwise  would  be 
wanting.  A.  D. 

That   Ivy   does  assist   to   keep   buildings   dry   is,   I   think, 

unquestionable,  but  not  in  the  way  supposed  by  many,  as  the  rootlets 
on  tlie  stems  are  not  there  in  the  character  of  feeders,  but  to  sup- 
port the  branches.  The  foliage,  by  warding  off  the  rain  which  drips 
from  it,  helps  to  keep  walls  dry  ;  but  as  most  of  these  are  rendered 
damp  by  defective  and  ill-prepared  foundations,  it  is  there  that  the 
Ivy  is  of  most  use.  Rooting  near  liome,  so  to  speak,  it  lays  the 
ground  dry,  and  thus  prevents  the  bricks  from  absorbing  so  mucli 
moisture  as  they  otherwise  would  do.  Tlie  best  way  to  treat  buildings 
that  are  damp  is  to  open  out  the  soil  around  tliem,  aud  float  the 
walls  below  the  level  with  good  Portland  cement,  and  when  this  is 
done,  to  run  a  sort  of  concrete  floor  from  near  the  foundation,  sloping 
outwards,  which  will  prevent  any  water  from  settling  near.  A  good 
plan  of  rendering  porous,  bad  bricks  damp-proof  is  to  coat  the  outer 
walls  with  cement  put  on  about  the  consistency  of  whitewash,  whicli 
may  be  quickly  done  ^vith  a  brush,  and  made  to  look  quite  as  well 
as  paint  that  requires  such  frequent  renewal.  In  putting  it  on,  the 
only  thing  is  to  avoid  using  the  gritty  part  that  deposits  itself  at  the 
bottom,  as  this  makes  the  surface  rough  and  objectionable  looking  ; 
I  it  it  need  not  be  wasted  for  all  that,  as  it  comes  in  for  mixing  to 
I  rild  or  plaster  with,  if  used  before  it  sets.  Here  most  of  our  walls 
i  1  and  out  are  washed  in  this  way,  and  a  capital  preservative  it  is  ; 
and,  knowing  the  good  effect  it  has,  aud  its  exceeding  durability,  I 


can  strongly  recommend  its  application  where  a  colouring  is  recjuired, 
as  in  hothouses,  &o.,  where  forcing  is  carried  on,  necessitating  hea\'y 
syringing  and  tlie  use  of  mucli  water  that  soon  spoils  the  look  of  the 
walls.  S.  D. 

It  is  curious  how  subjects  that  many  people  long  ago  con- 
sidered to  be  quite  settled  crop  up  again  for  re-adjudication. 
"J.  S.  W."  (p.  582,  Vol.  XVI.)  has  surely  not  studied  this  matter 
in  reference  to  all  its  bearings,  or  ho  wouhl  never  have  stated  that 
Ivy  will  not  make  a  wall  dry  that  was  damp  before.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  He  is  also  equally  in  error  in  supposing  tliat 
damp  is  rarely  driven  through  the  wall  from  the  outside  ;  on  the 
contrary,  this  is  very  often  the  case,  and  especially  in  a  rainy  locality 
like  this,  where  it  often,  for  long  periods,  rains  four  days  out  of 
six,  and  generally  from  one  point  of  the  compass.  It  takes  a 
remarkably  well-built  wall  indeed  to  keep  it  out.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  house  built  of  worked  granite,  and  so  excellently  built  that 
you  could  scarcely  insert  a  knife  between  tlie  joints  ;  but  for  all  that 
the  wall  on  the  rainy  side  was  damp.  This  was  not  cured  by  plant- 
ing Ivy  thereon,  but  by  carefully  going  over  the  joints  with  red  lead 
and  oil.  It  is  well  known  so  penetrating  is_  water  that  if  even  a 
pin-hole  exists  it  will  find  its  way  iu.  I  liave  before  me  the  case  of 
a  library  built  on  the  rainy  side  of  a  house.  The  walls  were  of  a 
porous  nature,  aud  no  matter  what  was  tried  to  remedy  the  evil, 
they  still  kept  damp.  I  suggested  Ivy,  strong  jJants  of  which  were 
used,  and  in  two  years  the  walls  were  quite  dry.  Ivy  does  not 
make  a  damp  wall  dry  by  sucking  out  the  moisture  therefrom,  but 
by  acting  as  a  thatch,  its  constantly  overlapping  shield-like  leaves 
effectually  throwing  off  all  the  rain.  It  is  not  always  the  case, 
moreover,  that  Ivy  severed  from  its  roots  dies.  I  know  a  wall  well 
covered  with  many  sorts  of  Ivy,  not  one  of  which  is  rooted  into  the 
ground  below.  The  wall  is  a  very  wet  one,  being  constantly  fed 
from  above,  and  the  Ivies  have  rooted  into  it  ;  and  iu  the  case  of 
Ivy  ou  trees,  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  whether  the  trees 
are  dead  or  alive.  T.  Smith. 

Xewr:/. 


TEKRA-COTTA   V.  IRON    OR    OTHER    MATERIAL 
FOR    VASES,    &c. 

Fr.oM  statements  which  I  have  observed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  The  Garden,  I  fear  that  some  of  your  correspondents  have  a  spite 
against  terra-cotta,  particularly  iu  the  otherwise  good  notice  (Vol. 
XVI.,  p.  531)  of  Golder's  Hill,  a  circumstance  which  is  inexplicable, 
and  which  I  hope  arises  from  the  want  of  knowing  more  about  the 
material  so  severelj'  condemned.  Instead  of  classing  all  terra-cotta 
under  the  name  of  "rubbish,"  it  would  have  been  better  to  desig- 
nate only  some  of  it  as  such,  for  there  is  as  much  difference  in  its 
quality  as  in  that  of  bricks,  some  of  which  are  well  known  to  be 
rubbish.  People  who  know  what  a  good  brick  is  are  aware  that  it 
should  be  hard,  durable,  and  of  good  shape,  properties  ^hioh  also 
apply  to  ten-a-ootta  worthy  of  the  name.  Much  of  the  terra-cotta 
now  used  is  made  at  potteries  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  consequently  of 
inferior  quality  ;  whereas,  good  terra-cotta  is  unequalled  for  such 
purposes  as  vases,  fountains,  figures,  kerbing  ;  in  short,  for  all  garden 
decoration  it  is  superior  to  any  stone  ou  account  of  its  hardness, 
extreme  durability,  rich  tone  of  colour,  economy,  &c.  One  of  your 
correspondents  seems  to  favour  iron.  Now  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
speak  lightly  of  iron,  but  I  may  say,  so  far  as  design  and  utility  are 
concerned,  most  of  it  in  the  form  of  garden  ornaments  is  worse  than 
terra-cotta,  though  there  are  honourable  exceptions,  as  I  maintain 
there  are  in  terra-cotta.  Then  again,  iron  requires  frequent  painting 
iu  order  to  prevent  rust,  whereas  terra-cotta  when  dirty  merely 
requires  washing.  As  for  stone  or  marble  vases,  to  s.ay  nothing  of 
cost,  just  the  same  may  be  said,  with  the  additional  objection  of 
their  being  so  thick  little  room  is  left  for  soil,  a  fact  which  many 
know  to  their  cost  in  the  summer  time,  wlien  plants  have  to  be  kept 
comparatively  wet  ;  this,  I  think,  cannot  be  said  of  terra-cotta.  It 
has  been  said  in  The  Garden"  that  some  of  the  fashionable  landsca- 
pists  introduce  vases  about  in  improper  places  ;  to  this  I  reply  that, 
having  been  associated  with  several  of  them  for  many  j'ears,  I  do  not 
remember  any  of  them  introducing  vases  where  they  were  not  wanted, 
or  in  good  taste,  e.g.,  in  connection  with  a  terrace,  geometrical,  or 
Italian  garden,  or  as  an  architectural  adjunct,  not  dotted  meauing- 
lessly  about  on  the  Grass,  nor  in  a  garden  laid  out  in  what  is  termed 
the  natural  style,  especially  on  undulating  ground.  I  recommend 
them  to  be  set  on  piers  on  each  side  of  steps,  such,  for  instance,  as 
are  shown  in  yoiir  illustration  of  Golder's  Hill  ;  otherwise  the  steps 
would  look  abortive  and  meaningless,  and  so  far  I  think  your  corre- 
spondent cannot  fail  to  agree  with  me.  Permit  me  to  add  that 
although  terra-cotta  may  be  called  "rubbish"  by  some,  I  call  it, 
and  I  hope  that  many  will  agree  with  me,  a  noble  material  when 
perfectly  treated  and  executed,  and  one  which  will  hold  its  own 
against   both  marble  and  iron,  J.  P. 


Jan.   3,  1880.] 
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AMEEICAN     NOTES 


The  Most  Valuable  Wood  for  Fuel. — Few  people  know 
the  relative  values  of  the  ditferent  kinds  of  wood  which  they  buy 
or  sell  for  fuel.  Hickory,  of  course,  makes  the  best  firewood, 
everybody  knows,  and  Ijrings  the  highest  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pine  is  the  cheapest,  and  about  the  most  worthless,  while  the  "hard 
woods,"  so-called,  as  Oak,  Maple,  and  Beech,  come  between,  the 
price  depending  upon  the  supply.  There  are,  however,  great  difl'er- 
ences  in  the  actual  heating  value  of  iirewood.  Taking  Shell-bark 
Hickory  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  calling  this  value  100,  the 
best  Maple  can  only  be  rated  at  60,  and  the  softer  kinds  at  54. 
Chestnut  Oak  is  valued  at  86,  compared  with  Hickory,  and  the 
other  Oaks  decline  until  we  reach  Spanish  Oak  at  52.  Ked  Oak  is 
placed  at  79,  and  white  Oak  at  81.  White  Ash  is  almost  as  valu- 
able as  white  Oak,  and  is  rated  at  77.  Eeech  and  Black  Walnut 
are  botli  placed  at  65,  while  the  Birches  range  from  48  to  63.  Tlie 
meanest  kind  of  firewood  is  Lombardy  Poplar,  its  value  compared 
with  Nut  Hickory  being  but  40,  while  White  Pine  is  only  42. 
Yellow  Pine  is  tlie  most  valuable  among  Pine  woods,  and  is  rated  at 
54,  with  soft  Walnut.  Even  Hickory  is  not  always  worth  "100  cents 
to  the  dollar,"  as  red-heart  Hickory  is  valued  with  White  Oak  at 
81,  and  Pig-nut  Hickory  at  95,  as  compared  with  Shell-bark.  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  careful  experiments  of  Marcus  Bull  of  Philadelphia, 
over  fifty  years  ago,  a  cord  of  dry  Shell-bark  Hickory  weighs  4,469 
pounds,  and  a  cord  of  dry  white  Pine  but  1,868  pounds.  The  weight 
to  the  cord  of  "hard  woods"  generally  used  as  fuel  may  be  then 
set  down:  Ash  3,450  pounds,  Beech  3,236,  Black  Birch  3,115, 
Black  Walnut  3,044,  hard  Maple  2,878,  White  Oak  3,821,  Red  Oak 
3,254,  Spanish  Oak  2,449,  Pitch  Pine  1,904,  Yellow  Pine  2,403,  and 
Yellow  Poplar  2,516.  Lombardy  Poplar  is  the  lightest  of  all, 
weighing  but  1,774  pounds  a  cord. — Land  and  Home. 


Herb  Culture  in  America. — In  illustration  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  "  root-and-herb "  industry,  it  is  mentioned, 
by  The  Torrey  Bulletin,  that  the  business  catalogue  of  the  Wallace 
Brothers,  of  North  Corolina,  enumerates  about  630  species  or  indi- 
genous plants — equal  to  the  whole  flora  (less  Grasses  and  Sedges)  of 
a  moderate  district.  These  samples  find  a  large  market  both  iu 
America  and  Europe,  the  demand  coming  mainly  from  the  wholesale 
druggists  and  manufacture  of  patent  medicines.  In  one  case  a 
single  order  called  for  15  tonsof  Hepatica  triloba,  commonly  known  as 
"  liverwort." 

A.  Novelty  in  Roses. — Buds  of  the  new  striped  Tea  Rose, 
"  American  Banner  ;  "  were  worn  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  by 
the  ladies  waiting  on  the  tables  at  the  great  fair  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Dec.  3rd.  What  do  our 
American  readers  tliink  of  this  Rose  ? 

The  Tomato  of  the  Future. — Reports  everywhere  furnish 
trustworthy  evidence  that  the  Acme  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  best 
Tomato  in  cultivation.  Its  shape,  evenness,  and  solidity  are  its  main 
merits.  As  compared  with  the  Trophy,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
scores  of  vai-ieties  tliat  have  of  late  years  been  introduced,  still 
holds  the  second  place,  the  Acme  has  the  advantage  of  uniformity 
of  size,  freedom  from  deep  seams,  and  of  ripening  fully  about  the 
stem.  It  also  ripens  earlier.  The  Trophy  has  the  advantage,  from 
a  market  point  of  view,  of  being  larger  and  more  prolific.  Size, 
however,  in  Tomatoes,  as  in  Potatoes,  and  in  Apples,  Pears,  cfec,  is  a 
characteristic  which  we  shall  value  less  as  people  learn  that  large  size 
and  excellent  quality  rarely  go  together.  Taking  the  Acme  as  per- 
fect in  size  and  form,  we  want  a  variety  that  shall  be  as  prolific  as 
tKe  Trophy,  and  possessed  of  better  keeping  qualities.  In  due  time, 
we  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  we  have  ourselves  the  while  been 
practising  our  own  teachings,  and  that  if  we  do  not  actually  suc- 
ceed in  producing  a  Tomato  that  can  be  sliipped  to,  and  sold  in 
England,  we  shall  be  able  to  present  one  that,  while  it  equals  the 
Acme  in  general  excellence,  shall  prove  a  long  way  ahead  of  it  in 
keeping  qualities. 

The  Sugar  and  other  Maples. — To  all  genuinely  interested 
in  trees,  no  species  or  variety  is  common.  Though  tliey  were  writ- 
ten about  a  thousand  times,  some  new  and  interesting  feature 
would  always  discover  itself  to  those  associating  with  them.  Few 
we  fancy  dwell  sufficiently  on  the  individual  attractions  and  pecu- 
liarities of  interest  that  mark  different  specimens  of  the  same 
variety.  In  looking  at  the  ordinary  Sugar  Maple,  let  us  content  our- 
selves with  noting  two  or  three  points  of  value  that  have  struck  us 
as  regards  its  behaviour  in  certain  localities  and  positions.  Of  course, 
it  is  hardy,  produces  sugar,  is  more  pyramidal  than  other  Maples, 
and  colours  finely  in  autumn,  though  not  so  finely  as  the  Scarlet 
Maple.  Everyone  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  these  facts  ;  but  does 
everyone  know  why  the  Norway  Maple,  a  slower-growing  tree, 
actually  surpasses  the  Sugar  Maple  in  rapidity  of  growth  on  Long 
Island  and  in  other  sections  where  sandy  land  predominates  ?     The 


Sugar  Maple  is  considered  the  best  tree  in  many  sections, 
because  it  grows  faster  than  tlie  Norway  Maple.  The  tact  is,  the 
Norway  Maple  succeeds  iu  sandy  soil,  or,  ratlier,  endures  sandy  soil 
better  than  the  Sugar,  a  somewhat  dainty  tree,  that  likes  good,  rich 
loam,  though  it  be  mingled  often  with  a  goodly  quantity  of  rocks.  'J'he 
rocks,  indeed,  need  do  no  harm  to  either  tree,  for  rocks  may  be 
easily  managed  to  secure  good  drainage.  The  other  point  of  inter- 
est iu  the  Sugar  Maple  is  a  lawn-planting  feature.  It  makes,  in  short, 
the  best  of  road  trees,  but  not  the  best  of  lawn  trees,  imless  planted 
alone  where  its  fine  pyramidal  form  may  show  itself.  If  mingled  at 
all,  it  should  be  mingled  with  lower,  round-lieaded  trees.  Pyramidal 
trees,  as  a  rule,  do  not  group  eft'ectively  together  ;  some  contrast  is' 
needed.  The  Sugar  Maple,  notwithstanding  the  general  fertility  of 
the  genus  in  producing  varieties,  seems  to  have  given  forth  no  sports 
deemed  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  perpetuated.  Everyone  lias  seen 
the  magnificient  crimson  and  scarlet  Maple  leaves  in  autumn,  but 
not  everyone  realises  that  virtually  one  species  of  Maple  alone  pro- 
duces this  effect  iu  most  sections.  Of  course,  on  the  hill-sides  of  Ver- 
mont and  elsewhere,  the  Sugar  Maples  change  and  glow  splendidly  ; 
but,  ordinarily,  we  look  along  the  swamps  for  the  finest  aiitumu 
leaves.  Here  abides,  indeed,  the  scarlet  Maple  or  Swamji  Maple — 
Acer  rubrum.  Its  habitat  is  decidedly  dam]j,  and  hence  the  absur- 
dity of  attempting  to  transplant  Scarlet  iilaples,  6  in.  in  diamater  of 
stem,  to  the  road-side,  instead  of  nursery-grown  plants.  In  growtli, 
the  Scarlet  Maple  seldom  distinguishes  itself .  It  develops  in  a  solid, 
firm,  healthy  long-lived  way  of  its  own,  not  as  rapidly,  to  be  sure, 
as  the  Sugar,  Silver,  Norway,  or  Sycamore  ;  but  yet  into  size  enough 
to  class  it  decidedly  with  the  large-growing  Maples.  I  should  say 
this,  perhaps,  with  some  qualification ;  for  peculiar  conditions 
develop  strange  anomalies  of  growth  in  all  trees.  The  foliage  of  the 
Scarlet  Maple  always  reminds  one  of  that  pertaining  to  the  Silvtr 
Maple  :  it  is  a  little  darker,  and  less  irregular,  and  decidedly  more 
compact.  The  leaves  are  smaller  than  those  of  either  the  Norway  or 
Sycamore,  and,  in  appearance,  they  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  Sugar  and  Silver.  The  varieties  of  the  Scarlet  JIaple 
are  neither  numerous  nor  distinct.  There  is  one  really  good  one — a 
pyramidal  form,  distinct  and  strong-growing.  The  remainder,  such 
as  A.  globosura  and  fulgens  are  not  very  distinct,  and  hardly  merit 
attention  on  this  occasion. — Rural  New   Yorker. 


The  Quamash  Root.— Mr.  B.  B.  Redding,  of  San  Francisco, 
writes  to  the  Cali/ornian  Horticulturist  to  suggest  that  this  might  be 
turned  to  account  as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato.  "The  Caniass,"  "he 
says,"  is  more  prolific  than  the  Potato,  of  a  neutral  taste  not  unlike 
the  Potato,  and  has  been  for  countless  ages  the  principal  food  of  vast 
numbers  of  peojile.  I  have  an  idea  that  new  sources  of  v.aluable 
food  for  civilised  man  can  be  found  by  making  a  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent vegetable  growths  used  by  our  aborigines,  and  that,  perhaps, 
some  of  these  can  be  increased  in  size  and  in  yield.  The  Potato 
still  found'growing  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Chili  and  on  the  Island 
of  Chiloe  yields  but  few  tubers, not  larger  than  nutmegs.  Its  increased 
yield  and  size  on  cultivation  are  due  to  man's  interference  in  judi- 
cious selections  and  more  favourable  environment.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Camass  in  its  iiild  state  not  larger  than  a  small  Onion,  can  by 
cultivation  be  made  to  grow  so  that  each  bulb  will  weigh  half  a 
pound.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  in  its  native  home  almost  takes  pos- 
session of  the  ground.  A  friend,  who  is  a  botanist,  with  two  compa- 
nions, once  lost  the  trail  in  the  mountains  above  Yosemite,  and  they 
were  out  two  days  before  they  found  their  way  back.  On  the  first 
night,  when  one  of  the  party  complained  of  suffering  from  want  of 
food,  my  botanist  friend  went  to  the  edge  of  what  had  been  a 
marshy  piece  of  ground,  and  with  a  stick  in  a  few  minutes,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  dug  sufficient  Camass  bulbs  to  give  them  a  fine 
supper,  which  they  cooked  in  an  oyster  can  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  carrying  for  a  drinking  cup.  The  next  day  tliey  liad  their 
regular  meals  of  Camass  and  found  their  way  into  the  valley,  not 
feeling  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  food.  Many  a  man  has  suf- 
fered for  food  in  our  mountains,  not  knowing  there  was  an  abundance 
growing  at  his  feet."  Mr.  Redding  may  know  all  about  the  Quamash, 
but  is  he  not  rash  iu  saying  the  bulbs  could  be  grown  to  half  a  pound 
weicht?  We  think  so,  these  bulbous  plants  have  their  limitations 
as  to  size.     The  Potato  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  race. 


La'w  Relating  to  Greenhouses. — The  questions  whether 
greenhouses  come  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  or  any  other  Act, 
and  whether  they  therefore  come  within  the  surveyor's  jurisdiction, 
have  just  been  decided  by  a  case  in  the  Clerkenwell  Police  Court, 
Turner  v.  Norris.  This  case  establishes  conclusively  that  a  green- 
house comes  under  the  exempted  buildings  mentioned  in  the  Act 
(IS  and  19  Vict.,  cap.  122,  p.  1144),  even  if  it  have  a  stove  and 
piping  for  heating  purposes.  The  Act  specifies  that  "  party  wal's 
and  greenhouses,  as  far  as  regards  tlie  necessary  woodwork  of  the 
sashes,  doors  and  frames,"  are  exempted  ;  and  the  magistrate  in  his 
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decision  ijarticularly  laid  stress  on  the  object  for  -syhioh  such  structures 
were  intended,  viz.,  the  growing  and  keeping  of  ijlants.  The  sur- 
veyor contended  that  the  building  in  this  case  was  a  dwelling-house, 
because  it  was  of  a  certain  size,  and  because  it  had  a  stove  and  flues, 
and  also  because  it  had  "brick  panel  walls,"  these  walls,  be  it 
understood,  being  really  the  party  waUs  of  the  garden,  the  house 
being  built  independently.  All  this  was  overruled  by  the  magis- 
trate's decision. 


ON   DEAINING. 

Probabia'  no  season  within  the  recollection  of  that  venerated  autho- 
rity -'the  oldest  inhabitant '—has  more  forcibly  demonstrated  the 
necessity  for  thorough  drainage  in  the  garden,  upon  the  farm,  and 
throut^liout  our  woOLllands,  than  tlie  past  one  ;  and  at  present  great 
activity  is  displayed  upon  our  stiff  clay  lands  to  guard  against  a 
recurrence  of  those  evils  for  which  1S79  stands  pre-eminent.  The  evils 
resulting  from  too  mucli  moisture  in  the  land  are  unfortunately  but 
too  welf  known  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  cultivate  the  more  retentive 
soils  throughout  the  country  ;  Ijut  the  advantages  of  good  drainage 
are  fully  appreciated  liy  those  alone  who  have  had  tlie  opportunities 
of  seeiniT  the  same  land  under  both  conditions.  Calculations  show 
that,  upon  undrained  Land,  the  water  which  lias  to  be  evaporated  liy 
the  sun's  heat  is  erjual  to  an  expenditure  of  from  200  to  300  tons  of 
coal  per  acre.  The  result  of  this  is  that  instead  of  the  rays  warming 
the  soil  their  whole  force  is  sometimes  expended  in  evaporating  the 
water,  and  consequently  the  very  breezes  which  pass  over  it  are 
chilled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exert  a  powerful  effect  upon  sur- 
rounding vegetation.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  undrained 
laud  proves  °in  the  highest  degree  unhealthy  both  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

Among  the  evils  of  undrained  and  retentive  soils,  may  be  enumer- 
ated tlie  cost  of  cultivation,  the  short  period  of  the  year  during 
wliich  they  can  be  advantageously  worked,  the  small  quantity  and 
inferior  quality  of  their  produce,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  proper 
seed-bed  in  a  wet  season,  their  low  temper.ature,  the  lateness  of  the 
harvest,  and  its  consequent  uncertainty,  the  slow  decay  of  manures, 
many  of  which  are  washed  out  off  the  land  by  the  water  which  runs 
from  the  surface,  the  rot  in  sheep,  and  numerous  diseases  in  other 
live  stock,  the  general  unsoundness  of  the  more  valuable  kinds  of 
timber.  Some  of  the  diseases  of  Larch,  and  tlie  rotteness  of  heart- 
wood,  and  stag-heaflediioss  in  other  timber  trees,  are  distinctly  trace- 
able to  the  effect  of  wet  soils. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  benefits  from  drainage  this  should  be 
followed  by  a  deep  cultivation  to  permit  of  the  entr.ance  of  air  and 
the  free  passage  of  water  for  the  purifying  of  the  soil.  Afterwards, 
either  by  a  deeper  digging  or  ploughing,  the  harmless  and  perhaps 
fertilising  subsoil  may  by  degrees  be  brought  to  the  surface  and 
intimatefy  mixed  witli  the  vegetable  mould. 

Plu<:ldf:>j,  Kent.  A.  J.  Burrows. 


Hardly  a  boat  leaves  the  island  in  which  passengers  may  not  be  seen 
with  roots  in  their  arms,  not  to  speak  of  those  depredators  who  make 
a  trade  of  it. — J.  .S.  W. 

Postage  of  Plants,  &c.,  to  Foreign  Countries. — 
Having  occasion  to  send  some  specimens  of  dried  Mosses  and  Ferns 
abroad,  and  thinking  I  could  forward  the  same  per  book-post,  I  was 
much  surprised  on  inquiry  at  our  post  office  to  find  that  the  only  way 
of  transmitting  them  was  per  letter  post.  I  wrote  to  the  Postmaster 
General  in  London,  stating  the  nature  of  the  plants  in  question, 
asking  it  I  could  not  send  them  by  some  cheaper  plan.  His  reply 
was  "  Your  enquiry  is  under  consideration."  After  the  lapse  of 
nearly  three  weeks  I  am  pleased  to  say  I  have  received  a  further 
communication  from  him  in  which  he  says,  "  Specimens  of  dried 
plants  and  Jlosses  may  be  sent  by  sample  post  to  places  abroad." 
— Ben.  B.  Scott. 


Robbing  our  Native  Plant  Habitats. — If  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rarer  and  more  interesting  of  our  native  plants  in  their 
natural  haunts  be  a  matter  of  any  importance,  the  subject  is  one  that 
requires  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  such  cases.  This  matter 
has  already  been  alluded  to  in  The  Gardex  a  week  or  two  ago,  when 
a  correspondent  stated  tliat  many  native  plants  were  carried  away  by 
tourists  and  others  who  were  quite  unacquainted  with  their  value, 
which  is  a  fact.  One  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  mostly  all  the  guide- 
books to  places  of  popular  resort,  some  account  is  given  of  the  flora 
of  the  district,  and  the  more  interesting  and  rare  plants,  and  the 
localities  where  they  are  to  be  found,  are  furnished.  In  some  cases 
I  have  visited  such  localities,  but  found  few  or  none  of  the  plants 
named.  Perhaps  they  never  existed,  but  the  probability  is  that  they 
had  been  carried  off'.  Whenever  one  goes  to  Wales,  the  Lake  dis- 
trict. Isle  of  Man,  or  the  South  Coast,  sufficient  evidence  is  afforded 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  kind  of  depredation  is  carried  on.  Not 
only  do  tourists  dig  up  and  carry  away  the  plants  wholesale,  but 
there  are  people,  residents  of  the  localities  principally,  who  make  a 
living  by  collecting  and  selling  the  plants,  and  some  of  them  adver- 
tise their  collections  in  the  papers,  and  in  the  season  tliey  liawk  tjiem 
about  the  railway  stations  and  elsewhere  for  sale.  Passengers  by  the 
Loudon  and  Xorth-Western  Railway  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the 
Fern  men  who  cry  their  goods  along  tlie  train,  like  the  newspaper 
boys,  at  certain  stations  between  Lancaster  and  Carlisle.  About 
Llandudno  and  all  its  romantic  neighbourhood,  and  other  places  in 
Wales  rich  in  the  rarer  native  plants,  the  same  thing  goes  on.  In 
the  Isle  of  ilan,  the  P^oyal  Fern,  Osmunda  regalis,  was  at  one  time 
much  more  common  than  it  is  now  ;  and  some  localities  where  it 
micfht  at  one  time  be  found  have  been  quite  cleared  of  it,  and  it  is 
being  now  sought   in  the  more  inaccessible   parts   of    the   island. 


Sawdust  is  now  largely  used  for  stable  jsurposes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mancliester,  and  the  manure  made  from  it  is  coming  into 
great  favour  with  the  market  gardeners.  It  is  found  to  produce  finer 
crops  of  Celery  than  any  other  manure,  and  for  spreading  over  flower 
beds  to  keep  out  frost  it  is  of  the  gi'eatest  value,  as  it  is  so  easily 
forked  m  when  ■n'inter  is  over,  and  lightens  the  soil  quits  equally 
with  peat. — Brockhurst. 


ANSWERS  TO  OOEEESPONDENTS. 


Mildew  on  Vines.— .S'!!?^.— Mildew  sometimes  arises  from  sta^iiatiou  at  the 
roots;  ri.Mie\vin£r  and  extending  the  border  will  tend  sometimes  to  prevent  it 
\>y  makiii;,' tlie  Vines  stronger  and  healthier.  At  the  same  time  it  must  also 
be  stated  tliat  mildew  is  generally  caused  by  deficient  ventilation  and 
l.iy  a  damp  atmosphere  accompanied  by  a  low  temperature.  To  get  rid  of  it 
rub  the  loose  bark  from  the  stems  of  the  Vines,  and  paint  with  8  oz.  of  Gis- 
hurst  Compound  lUssolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  thickened  to  the  consistency 
of  paint,  with  sulphur,  lime,  and  clay  in  something  like  equal  proportions. 
Wliitewash  all  wall  surfaces  with  hot  lime,  and  well  scrub  all  paint  inside. 
Should  it  occur  on  the  leaves  or  bunches  dust  immediately  with  sulphur.— H. 

Neglected  Pear  Tree.— Cav's.— Make  sui-e  the  tree  requires  pruning  before 
setting  about  it,  and  then  where  the  branches  are  too  thick  remove  any  that 
cross  or  are  badly  placed.  The  pruning  may  be  done  any  time  during  winter. 
Tlie  best  way  to  improve  the  tree  if  it  requires  more  nourishment  is  to  draw 
back  the  gravel  fr  mi  the  stem,  so  as  to  fomi  a  basin  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  give  liquid  manure.  The  drainings  of  the  stable  or  sewage  from  the  house 
may  be  utilised  with  advantage,  or  liquid  may  be  made  from  various  artifi- 
cial manures,  of  which  guano  is  the  best,  though  it  hardly  comes  imder  the 
definition  of  artificial. ^K.  H. 

Propag-ating"  Bouvardias.— C7t'iO(?r.— The  growth  made  in  the  spring 
after  blooming  makes  the  best  cuttings,  which  should  be  put  in  under  a  bell- 
glass  in  fine  sandy  soil  and  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  The  most  suitable  tempera- 
ture is  from  45°  to  55^,  an  amount  of  warmth  in  which  Bouvardias  will  bloom 
freely.— D. 

"Wiudo"W  Fernery.— .-UpAft.— Many  of  the  tenderest  of  hardy  or  British 
Ferns,  aud  some  of  the  hardiest  of  the  exotic  or  greenhouse  kinds,  with  some 
of  the  hardiest  Mosses,  should  tlirive  very  well  in  a  frame  projecting  outside 
a  south  window,  especially  if  in  the  summer  water  is  freely  given ;  but  during 
hot  sunny  days  dense  shading  will  be  absolutely  necessary.  In  constructing  the 
root  base,  rough  stones,  bricks,  and  clinkers  should  be  freely  employed,  as  Ferns 
that  naturally  inbabit  rocky  places  like  in  artificial  life  their  natural  habitats  to 
be  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible.  Crevices  and  crannies  suit  admirably,  but 
rich  soil  often  kills  by  excess  of  moisture  and  repletion. — P. 

Names  of  Plants.— C.  Jf.—Cj'pripedium  venustum. X.   Y.  Z.—l,   Adi- 

antum  trapeziforme  ;  2,   Asplenium  bulbif  jrum ;   3,   Pella^a  falcata;    4.  Pteris 

quadriaurita. R.  S.—A  bract  of   Poinsettia  pulcherrima  alba  (not  new). 

Amateur.— I,  Odontoglossum  roseum  ;  2,  Oncidium  aureum  ;  3,  Lycaste  Skinneri 
var. C. — Fruit  of  the  Oriental  Plane  (Platanus  orientalis). S.  D  —We  can- 
not name  the  varieties  you  send  ;  they  should  be  referred  to  some  specialist. 

A.  R.,  Dahton. — Apparently  a  bit  of  the  leaf  of  some  Paudanus.     It  requires  to 

be  grown  in  a  stove— at  least  in  winter. A.    0.— Evidently  a  good  strain  of 

Cyclamen    persicum. B.   G.~l,   Asplenium   obtusatum  ;    2,  Gymnogramma 

javanica  ;  4  Davallia  \ovEe-Zelandin?. F.  W.  G.—l,  Coccoloba  platydada ;  2, 

a  species  of  Hj'pnum. 

Questions. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Belts.— I  am  now  about  planting  a  belt  of  land 
from  15  ft.  to  40  ft.  wide  by  the  side  of  a  high  road  for  the  purpose  of  ornament 
and  preserving  game,  and  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  would  kindly 
say  what  trees  ami  shrul>s,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  would  be  most  suit- 
able, and  if  the  Cherry  Plum  would  be  better  than  Quick  for  the  hedge  ?— 
Lex,  Eppin^j. 

Painting  Pipes  "with  Gas  Tar.— About  a  year  ago  I  had  new  pipes  put 
into  several  of  tho  plant  houses  here,  and,  unfortunately,  instead  of  their  i^eing 
painted  in  the  ordinary  way  with  oil  and  lampblack,  they  were  coated  over  A\ith 
gas  tar.  the  consequence  being  that,  although  they  were  scraped,  and  washed, 
aud  scrubbed  with  the  most  powerful  cleansers  and  scourers  I  dare  use,  aud  were 
constantly  afterwards  dressed  over  wifi  lime,  still  tliey  did  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  during  last  spring,  and  have  now  recommenced  tlieir  work  of  destruc- 
tion, owing  to  the  extra  firing  which  the  late  severe  weather  has  necessitated. 
Could  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  mastering 
the  evil  ?— A.  W. 

Plants  for  a  North  House— Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  furnish 
me  with  an  answer  to  these  questions? — I  have  a  small  house  on  the  north  side  of 
a  stable,  wiiich  gt'ts  little,  if  any,  sun.  It  is  not  heated,  and  is  used  for  hardy 
plants.  Wnuld  a  Camellia— say  Alba  plena  or  Lady  Hume's  Blush — planted  out 
aud  trained  against  the  wall  do  any  good  ?  and  if  properly  heated  could  I  bloom 
Primulas  and  Cyclamens  in  such  a  house  ?— Amateur. 
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"This  is  an  art 
■WTiich  does  mend  Nature  :  ch.ange  it  rather  :  hut 
The  Aki  itself  is  VxrvRE."— Shakespeare. 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


EAELY  FOECED    STEAWBEREIES. 

Amongst  the  whole  list  of  fruits  that  are  brought  to  maturity  by 
artificial  means  before  their  ordinary  season  of  ripening,  none  are 
more  prized  than  Strawberries,  and  to  get  them  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  New  Year  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  date  at  which 
Strawberries  have  anything  like  their  true  flavour  ;  but  the  fact  is 
patent  to  all  that  no  cultivated  fruit  commands  the  price  realised  by 
the  earliest  samples  of  Strawberries  that  find  their  way  to  Covent 
Garden  Marliet  about  the  end  of  Febru.^ry  and  first  week  or  two  of 
March,  and,  although  the  end  of  th.at  month  may  be  a  better  time 
for  commencing  the  regular  forced  Strawberry  season,  it  is  worth  a 
little  extra  care  and  attention  to  advance  a  few  dozen  plants  as  early 
as  one  can  reasonably  hope  to  get  a  dish  or  two  of  fruits,  for,  even 
when  late  Grapes  are  plentiful,  a  dish  of  Strawberries  in  advance  of 
the  ordinary  season  for  any  special  occasion  is  always  greatly  prized. 

The  system  of  culture  which  we  find  to  produce  the  best  results  is 
an  old  and  well-tried  one,  and  I  may  remark  that  we  consider  bottom- 
heat  of  any  kind  in  Strawberry  forcing  to  be  worse  than  useless  ; 
we  rely  more  on  early  preparation  and  tlioroughly  ripened  crowns  to 
start  as  early  as  may  be  required,  with  tlie  very 'slightest  elevation  of 
temperature.  To  get  the  earliest  and  strongest  runners  possible,  a 
young  planta/;ion  of  the  preceding  year's  planting  is  the  best,  as 
young  vigorons  plants  always  produce  runners  more  plentifully  and 
earlier  than  old  fruiting  plants  ;  in  fact,  the  best  plan  is  to  plant 
young  plants  in  autumn  of  the  desired  sorts  solely  for  layering  in 
single  lines  at  wide  intervals  apart,  so  that  they  cannot  get  mixed. 
The  spaces  between  young  bush  fruits  I  generally  utilise  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  work  of  layering,  watering,  &;c.,  renders  the  production 
o£  fruit  from  the  parent  plants  a  very  doubtful  gain.  I  have 
long  given  up  taking  runners  from  forced  plants,  for,  except  tliey  are 
produced  under  glass  and  planted  out  nearly  ready  to  layer,  they 
will  not  be  so  early  as  those  furnished  by  young  plants  grown 
entirely  outside,  and  one  can  scarcely  expect  such  robust  plants 
from  under  glass  as  those  grown  naturally.  We  layer  our  supply 
of  runners  in  3-in.  pots,  filled  with  good  turfy  loam,  as  early  in  June 
as  possible.  We  plunge  the  little  pots  level  with  their  rims  in  the 
soil  on  each  side  of  the  row  of  Strawberries,  and,  after  stopping  the 
runner  just  beyond  the  first  plant,  we  press  it  firmly  into  the  soil, 
and  lay  a  stone  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  on  it  to  keep  it  in  its  place 
until  rooted.  The  stone  also  retains,  in  addition,  moisture  just  where 
the  bunch  of  embryo  roots  are  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the  soil. 
A  good  watering,  after  the  sun  begins  to  decline,  with  a  fine-rosed 
pot,  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  will  ensure  speedy  rooting,  and 
in  about  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  layering,  or  about  the  first  of 
July,  the  pots  will  be  full  of  roots,  and  the  plants  may  be  severed 
from  their  parents  and  removed  to  a  partially-shaded  position  for  a 
few  days,  before  finally  shifting  them  into  their  fruiting  pots. 

For  the  earliest  sorts,  such  as  Vicomtesse  Herioart  de  Thury  and 
Keen's  Seedling,  we  use  5-in.  pots,  and  for  President,  Sir  C.  Napier, 
and  other  late  or  main  crop  sorts,  we  use  6-in.  and  7-in.  pots  ;  for 
as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun's  rays  gain  power,  small  pots  so 
quickly  suiJer  from  drought,  that,  although  small  pots  packed  full 
of  roots  are  decidedly  necessary  for  very  early  work,  plants  in  the 
larger  size  have  far  the  greatest  chance  of  perfecting  a  crop  of  fine 
fruit  during  May  and  June.  The  soil  which  we  use  is  turf  from  an 
old  pasture,  out  about  4  iiu  thick,  and  packed  up  sufficiently  long  to 
kill  the  Grass.  This  is  chopped  up  moderately  fine  and  mixed  with 
about  one-sixth  part  of  thoroughly  rotted  cow  manure,  charred  earth, 
or  wood  ashes,  adding  to  it  a  little  thoroughly-decayed  mortar  rub- 
bish. The  pots  are  moderately  crocked  for  drainage,  and  a  little 
soot  is  sprinkled  over  them  to  keep  out  worms.  The  plants  are  then 
potted  moderately  firm,  and  at  once  set  in  lines  in  open,  sunny  posi- 
tions, a  bed  of  coal  ashes  being  the  best  possible  site  for  them.  They 
must  not  be  over-watered  until  the  pots  get  full  of  roots.  By 
keeping  the  ashes  moist  through  sprinkling  overhead  in  the  evening, 
less  water  given  directly  to  the  roots  will  be  required,  but  at  no 
period  must  Strawberries  ever  get  actually  dry,  or  they  will  be  perma- 
nently injured.  All  runners  must  be  pinched  off  as  tliey  appear,  and 
by  the  end  of  September  the  pots  should  be  filled  with  a  solid  mass 
of  healthy  roots,  so  that,    if  thrown  about,  none  of  the  soil  would 


get  detached.  Every  endeavour  should  be  taken  to  induce  perfect 
rest  by  keeping  them  as  cool  as  possible  and  from  any  extremes  of 
over-abundant  moisture  or  drought.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  will  not 
hurt  Strawberry  plants ;  but  before  there  is  any  danger  of  severe 
frost  they  should  be  transferred  to  cold  pits,  where  lights  or  thatched 
hurdles  are  in  readiness  for  covering  tliem  on  any  emergency. 

For  tlie  earliest  crop  we  select  some  of  the  best-ripened  plants  of 
a  sort  suitable  for  early  forcing  in  November,  and  place  them  on 
shelves  near  the  glass  in  the  earliest  Vinery,  where  a  gently  progres- 
sive temperature  is  maintained.  The  moist,  genial  atmosjjhere 
usually  kept  up  in  sucli  structures  exactly  suits  the  requirements  of 
Strawberries  as  to  moisture.  With  a  temperature  gradually  rising 
from  45°  to  60°  we  had  Strawberries  in  full  flower  on  Christmas 
Day,  the  blooms  being  vigorous  and  full  of  pollen.  We  go  over  the 
flowers  that  are  expanded  daily  with  a  oamel's-hair  brush  in  order  to 
assist  fertilisation  ;  for,  unless  this  is  perfect,  the  fruit  will  be  de- 
formed. We  continue  this  operation  until  lengthening  days  and 
more  favourable  atmospheric  conditions  render  it  unnecessary  ;  for, 
in  favourable  spring  weather,  the  Strawberry  invariably  sets  more 
fruit  than  it  can  swell  to  full  size,  and  as  soon  as  sufficient  are  set, 
the  rest  of  the  blooms  should  be  picked  ofi',  as  they  share  that  sus- 
tenance which  would  go  to  swell  up  the  first  and  always  best  fruits. 

For  the  first  main  crop  we  fill  the  regular  Strawberry  house  with 
the  earliest  potted  plants  in  5-in.  pots  about  the  second  week  in 
December,  beginning  with  a  temperature  of  45°  at  night,  rising  it 
2°  each  week  afterwards  ;  a  rise  of  10°  or  15°  by  day,  with  sun 
heat  and  plenty  of  air,  may,  however,  be  allowed,  and  on  fine  days 
a  light  dewing  overhead  with  the  syringe,  shutting  up  with  a  little 
sun  lieat,  will  promote  healthy  and  vigorous  progress.  Under  such 
treatment  tlie  j'oung  foliage  will  expand  briglit  and  clean ;  the  flower 
spike  will  be  well  thrown  up  above  the  leaves,  and  the  pollen  in  such 
plants  will  be  found  to  be  abundant.  Great  attention  must  be  paid 
to  watering,  especially  wlien  tliey  are  in  flower,  not  over-watering; 
or  even  letting  them  get  too  dry  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  well 
set,  a  little  weak,  clear  liquid  manure  will  be  very  beneficial  to- 
them.  Avoid,  however,  rank  or  sour  manure,  as  tliey  choke- 
the  soil.  A  little  guano,  or  the  concentrated  artificial  manure  sold  in 
canisters,  is  of  great  benefit  to  Strawberrries  when  swelling  their- 
fruit.  In  the  case  of  long-stalked  kinds,  such  as  Sir  Chas.  Napier, 
forked  twigs  of  Birch  should  be  placed  to  support  the  fruit,  or  its. 
weight  will  bend  down  and  cram  J)  the  main  stalk,  and  prevent  its 
swelling  perfectly.  The  number  of  fruits  to  be  left  on  a  plant  varies- 
with  the  season  and  the  size  which  each  variety  attains  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  from  eight  to  twelve  good  fruits  on  a  pot  are  preferable  to  an- 
unlimited  number  of  small  ones. 

Succession  crops  will  come  on  more  rapidly  as  solar  heat  increases,, 
and  greater  attention  must  then  be  paid  to  watering  at  the  root 
a' id  assisting  evaporation  by  damping  the  floors  and  stages,  as  any- 
thing like  aridity  soon  induces  red  spider,  the  most  dreaded  of  air 
enemies  that  attack  the  Strawberry.  If  the  fruit  is  not  required' 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  the  pots  should  be  transferred  to  a  cold  house 
or  fruit-room,  as  exposure  to  strong  sun-heat  soon  destroys  its  luscious 
freshness. 

Tlie  varieties  upon  which  we  depend  are  'Vicomtesse  Hi^ricart 
de  Thury,  Keen's  Seedling,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Sir  J.  Paxtou,  Won-- 
derful,  and  President  for  our  main  and  late  crops  for  dessert,  and 
Sir  C.  Napier  for  culinary  purposes  and  for  table  decoration,  as  its 
bright  crimson  colour  and  long  stalks  make  it,  when  thoroughly 
ripened  under  glass,  extremely  effective.  These  sorts  will  be  enough 
for  the  largest  places  ;  and  if  only  two  are  grown,  let  them  be. 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  and  President.  J.  Gkoom. 

Linton. 

STUDDING  AND  WIEING  WALLS. 

Like  "  A.  D."  (p.  560,  Vol.  XVI.),  I  have  a  strong  objection  to  the 
use  of  nails  and  shreds  for  the  purpose  of  training  fruit  trees  ; 
but  in  large  gardens,  where  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  wall 
surface,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  effect  a  thorough  change  of  systems, 
especially  where  the  joints  have  become  broken,  and  require  repoint- 
ing.  The  injury  nailing  does  to  walls  is  very  great,  and  the  wonder 
is,  seeing  the  mischief  it  works,  that  it  has  been  continued  so  long, 
the  more  so  when  we  consider  that  the  damage  done  is  irreparable, 
as  once  the  bricks  become  perforated  and  broken,  the  wet  gets  into 
the  face  and  helps  to  perish  them,  and  there  is  no  restoring  them 
to  their  former  condition  again.  With  a  neat  trellis  or  strained 
wires  in  front  to  train  on,  a  wall  is  practically  indestructible,  or 
may  be  made  so  by  simply  finishing  off  the  joints  with  cement, 
which  is  a  capital  plan,  as  it  keeps  all  dry,  and  a  wall  so  pre- 
served is  many  degrees  warmer.  If  water  gets  in,  the  expansive 
force  of  frost  heaves  all  before  it,  bringing  out  the  mortar  and 
breaking  the  edges  of  the  bricks  at  the  same  time,  thus  making  w^alls 
mere  wrecks,  and  totally  unfitted  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
built.     I  had  some  to  deal  with  that  were  in  this  unsatisfactory 
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state,  to  remedy  which,  liie  joints  were  thorouglily  raked  out  and 
fresh  pointed  with  a  mixture  of  Portland  cement,  mortar,  and  soot, 
the  latter  being  used  to  darken  the  whole,  and  prevent  it  drying  a 
glaring  v.'hite  colour.  This  part  of  the  work  liavingljcen  carried  out, 
tlie  ix>xt  thing  Avas  to  trellis  the  walls,  wliich  m  c  jjroceedcd  to  do  by 
driving  in  gialvanised  studs  at  9  in.  apart  along  tlic  top  course,  just 
under  the  coping,  and  the  same  distance  between  one  of  tlie  lower 
courses  about  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  up  each  end,  when  all  was 
ready  for  straining  tlie  wires.  These  we  cut  into  proper  lengths,  to 
reach  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  and  down  again  in  o)jli(]ue  lines, 
forming  tlie  upper  part  of  a  triangle,  and  by  continuing  on  in  this 
way  from  stud  to  stud,  and  fastening  the  ends  after  being  well  strained, 
the  wall  M'as  very  soon  covered  with  a  trellis,  liaving  scpiares  about 
6  in  in  size,  which  are  not  only  remark.ably  neat-looking,  but  just 
tli3  tiling  for  training  Peaches  and  Nectarines  to,  as  the  shoots  have 
not  far  to  go  in  any  direction  before  they  cross  a  wire,  to  which  tliey 
may  either  be  tied  or  pushed  back  and  made  secure  by  means  of  small 
twigs  tlirust  in  behind  tlie  trellis.  For  summer  training  tliis  is 
much  the  best  way,  as  a  man  witli  a  small  bundle  slung  at  his  side 
may  go  rapidly  over  a  lot  of  trees,  and  put  the  shoots  in  position, 
whereas  tying  takes  time,  and  is  tedious  work,  that  few  become 
expert  at,  as  heavy  labour  unfits  the  fingers  for  liandling  fine  pieces 
of  bast  matting  nimbly. 

In  making  these  Peacli  trellises  the  wires  should  be  passed  one 
over  the  other,  so  as  to  improve  tlieir  rigidity,  M'hioh  threading  them 
in  this  way  does  very  materially.  To  keep  the  square  true  and  the 
wires  from  moving,  it  is  necessary  to  bind  tiiem  at  each  corner,  and 
when  this  is  done  to  drive  the  studs  home,  so  as  to  bring  the  trellis 
(luite  close  to  the  face  of  tlie  wall.  This  is  a  very  important  matter, 
as  it  is  essential  to  success  in  growing  outdoor  Peaches  that  the 
liranches  absolutely  touch  the  bricks,  otherwise  the  tender  blossoms 
.,  lose  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  they  atl'ord  in  spring,  and  if 
a;  draught  of  cold  air  gets  behind  it  is  quite  fatal  to  their  setting. 
Numbers  of  times  have  I  seen  blooms  cut  olF  by  frost  when  stand- 
.iug  out  only  a  very  little  way,  while  those  nestling  against  the  wall 
on  the  same  tree  have  escaped,  which  shows  the  great  difFjrcnce  in 
their  favour  or  otller^^■ise  even  J  in.  or  so  makes.  Vertical  or  hori- 
zontal wires,  such  as  are  sometimes  used  for  training  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  to,  are  not  half  so  serviceable  as  a  trellis, 
as  the  branches  of  a  fan-shaped  tree,  radiating  in  the  way 
they  do,  have  to  run  a  long  distance  before  tliey  can  be  tied 
'51'  supported,  for  some  must  of  necessity  take  almost  the  same 
aoicrse  as  the  wires.  For  Pears  and  Cherries — that  is,  the  dessert 
Kinds  of  the  latter — this  mode  of  wiring  may  do  very  well,  as,  once 
fclie  trees  are  trained,  there  is  no  further  renewal  of  branches,  and, 
these  being  stiff,  require  but  very  little  support  to  hold  them  in 
their  places,  which  is  best  done  bj'  the  use  of  jgalvanised  staples, 
that  niay  now  be  iiad  of  any  ironmonger  in  Avhatever  sizes  required. 
These  aie  preferable  to  studs,  mentioned  by  "A.  D.,"  as  they  are 
much  neater,  may  be  driven  closer  into  the  w.all,  and,  of  course, 
never  rust.  Studs  were  tried  in  gardens  some  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  as  I  remember  when  at  Bowood  about  that  time  that  a  long  Peach 
wall  was  done  with  them,  but  whether  in  use  there  now  I  am  unable 
to  saj'.  I  know  that  they  were  steeped  in  oil  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve them,  and  tliat  m;iny  broke  while  being  driven  in,  which 
liability  renders  them  useless  for  hard  joints  where  walls  liave  been 
built  with  stone  lime. 

It  has  been  said  that  galvanised  wire  cankers  Peach  shoots  ;  but 
.although  I  have  h  id  long  experience  with  it,  I  have  never  found  that 
to  l>e  the  ease,  unless  through  tight  tying,  which  causes  such  a  pres- 
sin-e  as  to  injure  the  bark.  ,T.   Skeppard. 


VINE  BORDERS  HEATED  FROM  ABOVE. 

A'  LE.iDiNG  article  in  the  Gardenent"  Chronicle  last  week  bestows 
considerable  notice  on  the  practice  of  using  fermenting  material  ou 
Vine  borders — a  practice  which,  it  appears,  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
e\'ery  other  way.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whicli  may  safely  be 
Ifeft  to  be  dealt  with  by  your  contemporary's  own  contributors,  some 
of  whom  date  their  decline  as  successful  exhibitors  of  Gr.apes  from 
the  day  they  discontinued  the  use  of  fermenting  material ;  while 
othere  who  still  stick  to  it  and  advocate  its  use  in  precept  and  prac- 
tice are  still  to  the  front  on  all  notable  occasions,  and  live  to  write 
the  Vine  calendar  in  the  dironlcU,  and  to  advocate  at  one  end  of 
the  p.aper  that  which  its  editors  condemn  at  the  other  I  What  I 
wish  here  to  draw  attention  to  are  the  extraordinary  statements  of 
the  Chronicle  ou  the  subject  of  heating  soil  from  the  surface  down- 
wards. The  extreme  caution  and  prudence  of  your  contemporary  in 
lis  utterances  on  all  subjects  of  a  practical  cliaracter  are  almost  pro- 
verbial, and  have  been  a  source  of  admiration  to  its  readers  during 
its  latter  years,  and  its  present  utterances  on  the  subject  of  heating 
Vine  borders  show  how  exceedingly  desirable  it  is  for  it  to  adhere  to 
^hsii,  course  whenever  it  steps  into  the  province   of   the  practical 


gardener.  It  tells  us  that  "it  is  impracticable  to  warm  a  body  of 
earth  from  the  surface  to  any  appreciable  degree,"  and  hence  makes 
it  clear,  of  course,  that  to  attempt  that  by  fermenting  materials  or 
in  any  other  w.ay  is  perfectly  useless.  The  statement  is  so  com- 
pletely wrong  that  it  is  ditficult  to  believe  it  was  made  by  any  one 
having  the  least  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and  it  will 
surprise  the  Chronicle  to  learn  that  a  Vine  border  or  anj'  body  of  soil 
can  be  heated  from  the  surface  just  about  as  readily  as  it  can  be 
heated  from  the  bottom.  The  argument  of  the  Chronicle  is  based 
upon  a  misconception  regarding  the  nature  of  heat  very  commonly 
entertained  by  those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  heat  as  applied 
to  warm  liquids  and  gases.  It  is  certainly  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
siljle,  to  heat  these  from  the  surface  downwards  because  their  par- 
ticles expand  and  ascend  ;  but  the  heating  of  solid  bodies  by 
conduction  is  another  thing.  To  use  the  words  of  competent 
authorities,  this  remarkable  dilference  (in  heating  gases  or  liquids) 
is  owing,  not  to  any  greater  readiness  that  heat  itself  has  to  ascend 
tlian  descend,  for  a  rod  of  iron  heats  equally  downwards  and  up- 
wards, but  to  a  motion  that  takes  place  among  the  particles  of 
liquids.  Now  a  Vine  boi'der  is  heated  by  conduction,  and  it  follows 
that  a  warm  bodj'  laid  upon  its  surface,  and  prevented  from  parting 
with  its  heat  at  the  top  by  means  well  known  to  cultivators,  will 
heat  the  border  downwards  readily  and  effectively,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  this  is  done  in  thousands  of  cases  every  year.  The  slight  cir- 
culation of  air  or  moisture  in  the  soil  may  retard  the  descent  of  the 
heat,  but  not  to  any  appreciable  degree.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  those 
who  have  had  to  do  with  Vine  borders  heated  from  beneath  by  hot 
water  pipes,  that  tlie  sub-soil  is  warmed  about  as  deeply  and  effec- 
tually as  the  border  proper  above,  although  we  believe  the  heating 
of  many  borders  in  that  way  has  been  done  in  the  erroneous  con- 
viction that  heat  so  applied  was  always  induced  to  ascend,  a  notion 
which  cannot  be  too  effectually  dispelled  among  those  who  have  to 
apply  artificial  heat  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  The  Gcarleners^  Chron- 
icle also  talks  of  the  propriety  of  following  Nature,  and  heating  from 
the  surface  it  appears  is  the  unnatural  plan,  from  which  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  sun-heat  is  unnatural  also,  as  it  is  only  transmitted 
downwards  into  the  soil — a  thing  "impracticable."  J.  S.  W. 


One  -way  to  make  Young'  Trees  Fruitful.  —  Root- 
pruning  has  been  recommended  on  excellent  authority  for  regulating 
the  growth  and  encouraging  fruitfulness  in  j'oung  or  half-grown 
trees  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  satisfactory  results  from  root-pruniug 
old  fruit  trees.  About  tweutj'  years  ago  I  had  to  deal  with  a  quan- 
tity of  very  unfruitful  Pear  and  Apple  trees.  On  reasoning  over  the 
matter  I  decided  to  lift  the  trees  early  in  the  autumn,  while  the 
leaves  were  fresh  and  the  growth  active.  They  were  accordingly 
lifted  clean  up,  immediately  transplanted,  and  received  one  good 
watering.  The  young  shoots  soon  indicated  what  I  expected — 
uniform  shrinking  ;  a  moderate  contraction  of  the  sap  vessels  ■svas 
what  I  was  working  for;  onlj'  coarse  roots  were  shortened.  The 
following  season  there  was  a  greatly-increased  break  of  fruit  buds, 
and  the  trees  became  as  fruitful  as  could  be  desired.  Two  years 
ago  I  operated  in  the  same  manner  here,  on  about  two  dozen  Apple 
trees,  furnished  with  gross,  unfruitful  slioots.  The  result  is — the  trees 
are  now  as  fairly  set  with  fruit  buds  as  could  be  desired,  and  may  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  matter.  "When  lifting 
these  trees  two  of  the  number  were  left  until  tlie  fall  of  the  leaf, 
and  then  lifted  as  the  others  had  been  some  two  months  before.  The 
branches  of  the  two  trees  in  question  are  coniparativelj'  barren  as 
regards  fruit  buds,  and  show  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  value  of 
lifting  while  in  a  growing  state,  with  the  object  of  increasing 
fruitfulness. — Chas.  McDonald,  Stolcesley. 

The  Ohaumontel  Pear. — This  fine  Pear  is  well  grown  at 
the  Elms,  Acton,  by  Mr.  .J.  Hepper.  He  has  it  against  an  east 
wall,  a  position  he  thinks  best  suited  to  it,  though  it  is  thought  to  do 
best  on  a  south  or  south-west  wall.  The  trees  are  growing  in  a  good 
loam  on  a  gravelly  sub-soil.  Every  season  a  good  dressing  of  rich 
manure  is  given  to  each  tree,  and  in  summer  plenty  of  liquid  manure. 
The  result  is  excellent  crops  of  large  fruits,  \ihicli  are  of  that  rich 
buttery  flavour  peculiar  to  this  variety  when  grown  well  in  a  suit- 
able soil.  The  fruits  are  gathered  in  October,  and  put  awaj'  in  a  drj' 
fruit  room,  and  they  keep  good  up  till  the  middle  of  December.  After 
that  time  they  lose  their  good  quality.  The  fruit  is  thinned  out  when 
it  has  reached  a  good  size,  and  the  thinnings  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  appears  to  have  been  a  chance  seedling,  for  we  learn  that 
it  was  discovered  about  1685,  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  Chateau 
Chaumontel,  between  Luzarches  and  Chautillj',  on  the  road  from 
Amiens  to  Paris. — R.  D. 

Yello'W  Paradise  Stock. — M.  C'arriere  recommends  the  use 
of  this  stock  for  grafting  as  used  by  ilM.  Simon-Louis,  of  Metz.  It 
is  said  to  be  hardier  than  the  common  Paradise  stock,  and  its  growth 
is  more  continuous,  so  that  it  may  be  grafted  at  any  season.  MM. 
Simon-Louis  use  no  other  for  dwarfs  and  cordons. 
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TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


It  is  Ccapaljle  of  h.oldiug 


Cotoneaster  Simmonclsi.— In  the  season  just  over,  ami, 
indeed,  at  the  present  time,  the  demand  for  berried  plants  for  indoor 
decoration  is  so  nrgent,  that  one  feels  compelled  to  cast  about  for 
anything  that  will  supplement  the  too  frequent  dearth  of  Holly. 
As  a  shrub  that  will  never  fail  to  yield  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
berries  through  the  depth  of  winter,  I  can  recommend  Cotoneaster 
Simmondsi.  It  is  deciduous,  has  a  tendency  to  assume  a  vertical 
habit,  and  is  remarkable  for  carrying  a  profusion  of  coral,  oval- 
shaped  fruit  throughout  the  winter.  It  is  not  at  all  fastidious  about 
situation  ;  it  is  a  I'apid  grower,  and  bushes  2  ft.  high  may  be  often 
found  covered  with  handsome  fruit,  and  for  cutting  for  all  kinds  of 
winter  decoration,  whether  for  a  delicate  vase,  or  'for  wreaths  and 
festoons  for  churches,  I  think  it  has  no  equal.  Its  fruit  is  not 
borne,  like  that  of  the  Holly,  in  a  gloraerated  sessile  manner,  but  is 
produced  in  profusion  on  light  feathery  spray,  and,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  foliage,  every  berry  tells,  standing  out  from  the  folifige 
and  everything  with  which  it  may  be  associated,  and  the  pliability 
of  its  branches  renders  it  available  where  the  Hollj',  owing  to  its 
rigidity,  could  not  be  used.  A  vase  of  evergreens,  feathered  with 
the  berried  sprays  of   this  shrub,  would  be  exquisite,  and  it  also 


is  75  ft.  in  circumference  and  25  ft.  across. 
150  people  in  its  interior. 

G-arrya  elliptica  on  Walls.— Now  that  .severe  frost  has 
brought  outdoor  flowers  down  to  a  minimum,  such  plants  as  (jarrya 
elliptica,  covered  with  long  catkins,  are  very  welcome.  It  is  a  plant 
which  has  good  foliage,  and  in  order  to  get  it  to  bloom  freely  it  should 
be  trained  on  the  extension  system,  laying  in  plenty  of  young  wood, 
as,  when  stubbed  in  to  a  uniform  surface,  it  does  not  flower  half  so 
freely  as  when  younger  wood  is  laid  in  yearly. — J.  G.   L. 

The  Austrian  Pine  at  Home.— Most  people  are  acquamted 
with  this  Pine,  as  ordinarily  met  with  in  this  country  ;  but  few 
comparatively  know  it  in  its  mature  state,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
wholly  different  from  that  which  the  tree  usually  presents.  Mr. 
Kropatscli  of  the  Laxenburg  Gardens,  Vienna  (to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  photograph  from  which  our  woodcut  has  been  pre- 
pared), states  that  in  Austria,  it  is  always,  when  old,  flat  topped  and 
that,  on  that  account,  it  is  called  the  "Broad  Fir."  He  adds  that 
the  forests  there  mostly  consist  of  this  Pine,  the  wood  of  which  is 
used  for  building  purposes.  Large  quantities  of  resin  are  also 
obtained  by  tapping  its  stems.  Of  its  picturesque  aspect  when  in. 
the  state  here  represented,  there  ean  be  but  one  opinion  ;  but,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  effect  from  its  wide  spreading  brandies,  it 


The  Austrian  P^ne  at  Home  (old  specnuen). 


forms  a  charming  combination  with  Mistletoe.  In  short,  those  who 
grow  evergreens  for  Christmas  decoration  should  grow  this  shrub  by 
the  acre,  as  a  few  sprays  would  brighten  the  bunch  of  evergreens 
which  find  their  way  into  almost  every  house  at  Christmastide  ;  and 
well-grown  plants  in  pots  would  be  charming  objects  indoors,  or 
even  for  the  conservatory.  Owing  to  absence  of  foliage,  isolated 
plants  of  this  Cotoneaster  have  a  somewhat  nude  look,  and,  there- 
fore, they  should  always  be  associated  with  other  shrubs.  Grown  as 
standards,  with  their  heads  of  berries  elevated  above  other  ever- 
greens, they  would  have  a  fine  effect. — Tuos.   ^V^LLIAMS,  Ormskirl-. 

Large  Californlan  Tree. — There  is'at  present  on 'exhibition 
in  New  York  a  Section  of  an  immense  tree  which  has  been  brought 
from  California.  The  New  York  Herald  says  : — "This  wonderful 
specimen  of  Nature's  handiwork  was  discovered  in  1874.  It  was 
growing  in  a  grove  near  Tule  river,  Prulare  County,  California, 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  Visalia.  Its  top  had  been  broken  off, 
probably  at  some  remote  period,  and  when  discovered  it  was  still 
240  ft.  high.  The  body  of  the  tree  where  it  was  broken  was  12  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  had  two  limbs,  measuring  respectively  9  ft.  and  10 
ft.  in  diameter.  The  trunk  measured  below  111  ft.  This  ancient 
monach  of  the  forest  is  called  "Old  Moses,"  after  a  mountain  near 
which  it  stood.  It  is  supposed  to  be  4840  years  old,  and  it  is  the 
largest  tree  that  has  ever  been  discovered.  The  section  on  exhibition 


must  have  plenty  of  room.  All  our  expei'ienced  planters  know  tlie 
value  of  this  tree  in  our  parks  and  gardens,  but  we  have  thought  it 
might  be  interesting  to  show  what  its  real  habit  is  when  old  in  its 
native  country. 

Myrobella,  or  Cherry  Plum  (Prunus  myrobalana). — Two 
years  ago  we  purcliased  a  few  thousands  of  this,  and  had  them 
planted  out  in  the  home  nursery.  When  received  they  were  very 
small,  with  only  a  single  shoot  to  each  plant.  Not  knowing  how  they 
might  succeed  in  this  district,  they  were  planted  in  a  corner  of  th« 
nursery,  where  the  ground  is  rather  wet,  of  a  p)Oor,  hea^"5^  clayey 
nature,  and  somewhat  sliaded  by  large  Elm  trees,  whose  roots,  how- 
ever, did  not  extend  to  the  soil  occupied  by  the  Myrobella  plants. 
They  were  planted  out  3  ft.  between  the'rows,  and  from  12  in.  to  15  in. 
asunder  in  the  row.  The  first  season  they  made  very  good  progress, 
but  last  summer  their  growth  was  something  extraordinary,  many  of 
the  shoots'being  from  .3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long,  thick  and  strong  in  propor- 
tion. The  growth  was  so  vigorous  and  rapid  dui-ing  the  two  seasons 
that  the  ground  was  a  perfect  thicket  of  fine  strong  plants,  many  of 
the  stems  being  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  walking-stick.  Had  they 
been  planted  in  a  good  rich  soil  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
they  would  have  made  fine  growth,  but  in  such  poor  ungenial  soil  it 
was  very  remarkable.  These  plants  are  required  for  cover  jjlanting, 
and  during  last  month  they  were  all  transplanted  into  the  covera, 
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but  how  they  may  answer  for  this  purpose  I  am  not  at  present  able 
to  state.  One  good  quality  is  tliat  the  plants  lift  well,  with  plenty 
of  good  fibrous  roots,  after  being  two  years  in  nursery  rows.  I  have 
not  liad  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  as  a  hedge  plant,  but  should  it 
continue  to  grow  for  a  few  years  as  rapidly  as  it  did  last  summer,  in 
my  opinion  it  M-ould  be  too  strong  a  grower,  unless  for  wide  and  high 
hedges.  At  the  same  time  as  the  above  we  planted  out  a  quarter 
■with  Sloe  or  Blackthorn,  which  were  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
but  the  Myrobella  made  double  the  growth  of  the  Blackthorn  in  one 
season.— J.   Sjiith,  Mentmore,  Bucks,  in  "Journal  of  Forestry." 


LEAFLETS. 


In  passing  by  Kensington  Palace  the  other  clay  I  saw  the 
men  going  through  the  old  and  sad  process  of  cutting  off  all 
the  points  of  the  bushes  and  digging  among  their  roots.  The 
surface  afterwards  was,  as  usual,  a  mass  of  young  filircs.  It 
is  curious  how  much  that  is  wrong  may  be  practised  for  ages 
by  the  very  people  who  are  supposed  to  know  the  right  way. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  young  roots  should  be  muti- 
lated annually  in  an  established  shrubbery  than  those  ^  of  a 
young  specimen  Conifer  on  the  lawn.  How  long  tliis  dismal 
farce  of  trimming  the  tops  like  fighting  cocks  and  mutilating 
the  roots  is  to  last  nobody  knows,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
energy  thus  wasted  might  be  profitably  bestowed  in  various 
.(vays — in  careful  thinning  out,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  natural 
development  of  individuals  ;  in  an  annual  top  dressing  where 
needed,  and  in  planting  the  ground,  now  always  dug,  with  a 
variety  of  beautiful  hardy  plants  that  would  adorn  its  sur- 
face. 

I  fancy  insect  agency  is  talked  of  in  a  very  unacientific 
way  by  too  enthusiastic  followers  of  Mr.  Darwin.  I  remem- 
ber reading  Professor  Paley's  dogma  that  the  Yucca  could  only 
possibly  be  fertilised  by  a  certain  American  insect,  and  being 
amused  at  it  because  I  had  several  times  seen  it  fruiting  well 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  also  in  France.  Probably  we 
should  see  it  oftener  if  we  had  a  better  climate.  I  now  note 
that  Mr.  EUacombe,  writing  to  a  contemporary,  says  : — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Yucca  can  be  fertilised  by  other 
means  than  by  the  agency  of  the  Yucca  moth  (Pronuba  yuccasella). 
I  have  more  than  once  had  well-formed  fruit  on  Y.  recurvifolia,  but 
the  seeds  did  not  come  to  maturity.  Dr.  Englemann  in  his  "  Notes 
on  the  Genus  Yucca,"  says  :  "In  the  botanical  garden  of  Venice  I 
wathered  the  pulpy  pods  from  a  large  Yucca  aloitolia,  about  15  ft. 
high.  This  was  the  only  Yucca  fruit  seen  by  me  in  Europe,  though 
I  have  since  learned  that  in  other  instances  also,  though  only  excep- 
tionally, fruit  and  good  seed  have  been  produced  there,  principally 
by  the  same  species,  and  very  rarely  by  others. 
I  remember  the  late  Mr.  Barillet  telling  me  he  had  raised 
a  great  many  varieties  of  Yucca  gloriosa  from  seed  saved  in 
France.  However,  this  mistake  on  the  part  of  so  good  a  man 
as  Riley  is  good  sense  compared  with  what  we  read  on  this 
side  as  to  the  influence  of  insects  on  the  colour  and  odours  of 
plants.  The  statement  by  ]Mr.  Wallace,  for  example,  that 
showy  flowers  are  scentless  because  from  their  colour  they  are 
sufficiently  attractive  to  insects  may  pass  for  science  with  some 
innocent  people,  but  it  seems  foolish  to  those  who  know  even 
.only  a  few  garden  plants. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  jSIr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  the  marine  painter 
and  Royal  Academician,  is  dead.  He  died  in  his  pleasant 
home  at  Glen  Andred,  in  Sussex,  where  he  had  made  himself 
a  beautiful  rock  garden  and  plantations,  and  where  Mr.  Nor- 
man Shaw  had  built  him  a  very  fine  house.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  plants,  and  wherever  travelling,  in  Eng- 
land or  abroad,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any 
beautiful  plants  or  specimens  on  his  way.  Many  remarkable 
specimens  of  inter"sting  garden  and  other  vegetation  are 
depicted  in  his  enormous  collection  of  sketches.     Five  or  six 


years  ago  he  had  made  as  many  as  60,000.  He  told  me  that 
he  began  his  artistic  work  by  making  the  little  drawings 
on  wood  for  Loudon's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants."  He  was 
a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  and,  dying  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year,  has,  I  should  say,  done  as  much  work  as  most  men  for 
more  than  fifty  years  of  that  time.  I  remember  seeing 
various  notes  and  sketches  of  his  on  horticultural  subjects 
in  The  Gaeden,  and  also  a  poem  by  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  devoted,  and  who  still  survives  him. 

A  correspondent,  who  grumbles  much  of  the  bad  way  he 
is  served  by  the  people  who  supply  hardy  herbaceous  and 
Alpine  plants,  speaks  of  some  happy  reminiscences  of  the 
old  market  at  Nottingham,  where  he  used  to  get  rare  hardy 
plants  for  a  mere  trifle.  I,  too,  remember  a  pleasant  Surprise 
in  the  market  at  Nottingham — seeing  a  small  cart  load  of 
Trillium  grandiilorum  at  a  time  when  almost  all  hardy  plants 
had  been  exterminated  and  forgotten  about  London ;  also 
other  plants  equally  rare  and  beautiful  that  were  then  very 
difficult  to  find  in  nurseries.  Some  of  the  old  gardens  from 
which  the  market  was  supplied  might  be  worth  a  visit,  but 
probably  the  recent  taste  for  hardy  flowers  has  caused  them 
to  be  already  ransacked.  The  poor  specimens  of  hardy  plants 
sent  out  were  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  stock  a» 
there  was  in  the  country  has  been  for  the  most  part  weakened 
to  supply  the  demand.  Of  course  a  good  many  hardy  plants 
are  of  slow  growth  and  small.  In  their  case  one  might  expect 
small  plants,  but  not  of  such  things  as  the  white  Japan  Ane- 
mone, which  grows  so  freely.  It  would  serve  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress in  gardening,  if  those  who  really  have  good  stocks  of  the 
finer  hardy  plants  would  make  them  known,  or  in  some  way 
let  the  public  get  them.  Hundreds  of  fine  herbaceous  plants  are 
as  easily  grown  as  Docks,  and  there  cannot  be  any  difficulty 
surely  in  letting  people  have  strong  plants  of  many  of  them. 

■* 

Last  week  I  spoke  of  some  remarkable  Pears  of  the  Win- 
ter Nelis  variety  from  California,  weighing  8  oz.  to  Si^oz.  Mr. 
Garland,  of  Killerton,  near  Exeter,  writes  to  say  that  he 
has  often  shown  Pears  of  this  kind  at  South  Kensington  and 
Exeter  weighing  more  than  i  lb.  each.  The  great  jjoint  is  to 
secure  healthy  young  trees  on  the  Quince  stock,  to  plant  in 
good  loam  against  a  south  wall,  to  train  the  trees  horizontally, 
leaving  three  courses  of  bricks  between  each  branch,  to  thin 
the  fruit  down  to  a  fair  crop,  to  mulch  in  summer,  netting  to 
keep  off  birds  in  autumn,  and  to  let  the  summer  shoots 
remain  on  to  increase  root  action.  It  is  a  sort  which  never 
grows  too  strongly.  By  gathering  at  different  times  he  has 
had  a  supply  for  table  from  October  to  February  from  the 
same  tree.  No  other  fruit  tree  will  pay  so  well  for  good 
culture,  and,  from  its  long  season  and  excellent  quality,  few, 

if  any  other.  Pears  equal  it. 

* 

A  friend  writes — "  My  new  idea  is  a  complete  collection 
of  hardy  terrestrial  Orchids.  They  are  neglected  by  all.  I 
know  of  no  respectable  collection  in  any  public  garden. 
!Many  are  as  lovely  as  tropical  epiphytes,  and  they  deserve 
a  place  and  their  due  share  of  attention,  and  if  I  live 
they  shall  have  it.  Of  course  there  is  much  to  learn  as  to 
their  culture — their  likes  and  dislikes,  but,  perhaps,  common- 
sense  treatment  and  observation  in  the  fields  and  woods 
will  teach  much  here  as  elsewhere."  There  is  indeed  a 
likely  field  here.  Ground  Orchids  in  gardens  are  frequently 
seen  in  such  a  poor  condition  that  people  generally  have 
an  idea  that  they  cannot  be  grown,  but  there  is  evidence 
here  and  there  on  the  other  side.  I  fancy  even  a  good 
collection  of  British  Orchids  would  be  very  beautiful 
and  interesting,  but  they  must  be  well  grown.     I  remember 
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some  large  tufts  of  the  common  spotted  Orchis  under 
the  care  of  Jlr.  B.  S.  AVilliams'  father  at  Hoddesdon. 
They  had  been  there  for  years  like  any  common  border 
flower,  increasing  year  by  year,  and  were  really  very  hand- 
some tufts.  So  again  some  of  the  smaller  hardy  American 
Orchids,  that  we  only  see  little  weak  bits  of  now,  are  very 
beautiful  when  they  get  strong,  and  where  they  have  not  to  be 
pulled  in  pieces  every  year  as  in  a  nursery.  I  imagine  that 
the  future  will  see  interesting  collections  of  this  sort  of 
which  we  have  no  conception.  Of  course  there  are  many 
kinds  not  yet  added  to   our  gardens,  as   it  is  only  recently 

we   have  taken  to  cultivating  hardy  Orchids. 

* 

A  friend  who  is  wise^  enough  to  be  making  a  complete  col- 
lection of  Daffodils  writes  as  follows: — "  My  Daffodils  are 
planted  in  rows  across  a  deep  rich  border.  We  gave  them  a 
blanket  of  coarse  leaf-mould,  3  in.  thick,  before  the  frost.  It 
is  astonishing  what  a  lot  of  frost  is  turned  by  a  coat  of  loose 
leaf-mould.  Wnen  you  could  not  get  a  pick  into  a  trodden 
down  border,  one  could  always  push  a  stick  into  a  border  pro- 
tected by  this  materiaL"  The  writer  has  one  of  the  finest 
of  soils  for  growing  bulbs — a  deep  sea  sand ;  and  if  this 
covering  is  desirable  on  such  a  soil,  how  much  more  must  it 
be  on  the  hard  borders  which  one  often  sees  *!  The  free  and 
open  Mossy  or  leafy  surface,  which  is  the  rule  in  wild  places, 
is  seldom  found  in  the  garden ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  our  difficulty  with  a  great  many  precious  plants  arises 
from  exposing  them  on  bare  borders,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  evaporation  and  cutting  winds  doing  much  more 

harm  than  where  the  surface  is  more  natural  and  broken. 

* 

Civilisation  diminishes,  according  to  Dr.  Sturtevant,  the 
variety  of  food  consumed.  In  barbarous  nations  there  are 
often  a  hundred  or  more  plants  used  as  food,  while  under  civi- 
lisation the  number  may  be  reduced  75  per  cent.,  the  choicest 
only  being  retained.  Hereditary  habit  has  very  much  to  do 
in  governing  taste  and  appetite.  A  new  food  is  often  a  long 
time  in  winning  its  way,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Potato, 
which  was  known  for  a  very  long  time  before  it  came  into 
general  use.  In  China  there  are  over  400  species  of  plants 
used  for  food,  and  in  the  world  probably  ten  times  that 
number.  Sawdust  in  Sweden  is  used  in  bread  and  found  di- 
gestible. Nearly  every  kind  of  animal  life  is  used  by  some 
natives  as  human  food  ;  ants,  grasshoppers,  bees,  beetles, 
caterpillars,  moths,  flies,  grubs,  spiders,  and  even  Tobacco 
worms.  Professor  Brewer  remarked  that  stewed  Grasshoppers, 
bread  from  dried  and  ground  maggots,  fried  snails,  and 
raw  oysters,  are  alike  good  or  bad,  according  to  one's  pre- 
judices. 

* 

The  severe  weather  experienced  during  the  past  few  weeks 
has  driven  rabbits  and  other  vermin  to  make  a  desparate  on- 
slaught upon  "every  green  thing"  in  their  attempts  to  appease 
the  cravings  of  nature.  In  young  plantations  whei-e  rabbits 
are  permitted  to  exist,  and  allowed  a  free  run,  the  deadly 
nature  of  their  merciless  ravages  is  seen  on  every  side.  In 
such  a  severe  winter  it  is  naturally  impossible  for  rabijits  and 
young  trees  to  exist  on  the  same  ground ;  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  it  stated  in  the  "Journal  of  Forestry"  that  it  is  only 
those  who  practise  the  most  short-sighted  policy  upon  their 
property  who  preserve  these  voracious  vermin  in  their  planta- 
tions, to  the  detriment  of  the  young  trees.  The  perfect  ex- 
clusion of  such  gnawing  vermin  from  an  extensive  plantation 
is  a  somewhat  costly  and  difficult  matter ;  but  the  losses  of 
one  severe  season  like  the  present  will,  in  most  instances, 
more  than  pay  the  extra  cost  of  killing  down  and  perfectly 
exchiding  these  little  pests  from  any  thriving  young  planta- 
tion. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  nurserymen  or  lovers  of 
plants  interested  in  the  figures  thereof,  that  there  is  in  the 
Kew  herbarium  a  large  collection  of  drawings  and  plates  of 
almost  every  plant  of  interest  introduced  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  garden,  or  flowered  at  Kew  and  elsewhere, 
amounting  to  several  thousands.  The  drawings  are  chiefly 
the  work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fitch,  the  veteran  botanical  artist,  who 
illustrated  the  "  Botanical  Magazine"  up  to  1877.     No  doubt 

the  drawings  alluded  to  may  be  seen  on  application. 

* 

With  a  view  to  providing  interesting  and  profitable  employ- 
ment for  educated  women,  and  giving  them  a  scientific  and 
practical  training  in  the  branches  of  food  production  included 
in  the  French  term  le  petite  culture,  it  is  proposed,  according 
to  a  letter  from  Isabel  Thorne,  Southover  Grange,  Lewes, 
Sussex,  in  the  Times,  to  form  an  association  under  the  title 
of  the  Ladies  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Minor  Food 
Production  and  Country  Pursuits.  Before  bringing  it  defi- 
nitely before  the  public  the  promoters  would  be  glad  to  test 
the  amount  of  support  and  co-operation  they  are  likely  to  meet 
with,  and  Miss  Thorne  therefore  asks,  through  the  Times, 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  proposed 
association  to  communicate  with  her.  Lord  Aberdare,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Vernon,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Thompson,  and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  already 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  movement.  Statistics  as 
to  the  results  of  poultry  and  pig  rearing,  dairy  work,  fruit, 
flower,  and  vegetable  culture,  and  bee-keeping  will  be  gladly 
received,  as  well  as  the  names  of  ladies  desiring  instruction 
in  these  subjects.  Fruit  and  flower  production  are  surely 
among  the  most  fitting  things  to  which  intelligent  women 
could  devote  their  energies.  The  poultry,  pig,  and  dairy  in 
certain  aspects  may  be  a  little  awkward  to  deal  with  by  fine 
ladies,  but  a  good  deal  of  fruit  culture,  and  also  flower  cul- 
ture, could  be  carried  out  with  the  most  pleasant  kind  of 
labour  and  exercise,  even  for  a  woman.  Of  course,  the  manner 
in  which  most  women  are  brought  up,  even  among  what  are 
called  the  educated  classes,  makes  one  despair  of  any  imme- 
diate or  general  good  coming  from  this  scheme,  but  at  all 
events  it  is  a  good  sign.  It  would  seem  to  point  out  that  at 
least  some  women  wish  to  save  their  fellows  from  the  cruel 
fate  to  which  they  are  at  present  subjected,   owing  to   their 

being  deliberately  taught  how  not  to  do  anything. 

* 

Mr.  Stevens,  I  observe,  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  Mr.  Cole- 
man's mode  of  packing  Peaches  for  the  market.  He  says, 
"in  an  article  upon  packing  Peaches  in  a  contemporary,  it  is 
recommended  that  Peaches  for  market  be  gathered  when 
'  quite  hard  to  the  touch.'  Surely  this  is  a  surprising  recom- 
mendation to  come  from  one  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
British  fruit  growers,  and  one  savouring  more  of  convenience 
to  the  fruit  dealer  than  adapted  for  keeping  up  to  the  highest 
level  the  standard  of  merit  in  our  home-grown  fruits.  There 
is  a  stage  in  the  ripeness  of  all  fruits  when  the  flavour  is  most 
fully  developed.  In  the  case  of  the  Peach,  I  have  invariably 
found  this  to  be  attained  when  the  fruit  has  been  ripened  upon 
the  tree.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  right  that  the  public  should 
derive  the  fullest  enj  oyment  from  what,  under  any  circum- 
stances, must  always  be  a  costly  dish  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  reputation  of  our  hothouse-grown  fruits  should  not 
suffer  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  dealer.  There  is  no 
other  competingindustry,that  I  am  aware  of,that  could  or  would 
allow  its  productions  to  be  lowered  in  quality — after  all  the 
expense  of  production  has  been  incurred-  -simply  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  retailers  of  the  goods.  If  Peaches  be  care- 
fully handled,  there  is  no  difliculty  in  keeping  them  for  three 
or  four  days  after  they  have  been  gathered  in  prime  eating 
condition."     A  more  serious  question,  and  one  worthy  of  the 
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attention  of  sucli  good  cultivators  is  that  of  the  flavour  of 
the  frait  wlien  gathered  fresh.  Oue  frequontly  finds  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  growing  under  apparently  good  conditions 
Biere  bag.s  of  water,  and  not  sweet  water. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  writes : — "  The  printer  has  made  a 
mistake  in  the  name  and  address  of  the  king  of  hardy  aquatic 
gi'owers.  The  right  name  and  address  are  as  follows : — 
Monsieur  P.  Toures,  ;i  Maoheteaux  pr(is  Toniens ;  but  the 
©Id  man  is,  and  has  been  now  for  some  time,  quite  unwell, 
and  the  business  is  carried  on  by  his  daughter,  Madame  V. 
Laffon,  who  should  be  addressed  au  Jardin  Tour6s,  &c." 

The  law  relating  to  tlie  extermination  of  British  plants  in 
Bheir  native  homes  seems  to  want  amendment.  A  case  in 
point — last  .June  a  man  with  a  large  empty  hamper  was  ob- 
served travelling  by  rail.  He  left  the  train  at  a  certain 
station,  and  made  his  way  into  an  adjoining  wood,  from  which 
after  a  time  he  returned  with  his  hamper  full  of  Ferns  taken 
lip  with  a  knife.  The  jiroprietor  of  tlie  wood  in  question  de- 
cided to  prosecute  simply  to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices.  The 
person  authorised  to  prosecute  went  first  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  police  in  the  district  ;  both  went  to  the  magis- 
trates clerk's  office  to  obtain  a  summons.  The  clerk  referred 
to  his  book  to  be  sure  of  being  correct,  and  found  that  wild 
growing  plants  not  cultivated,  of  no  particular  use  but  for 
ornament,  could  not  be  included  with  any  of  the  things 
named  in  the  Act.  The  prosecution  was  therefore  abandoned, 
Being  likely  to  prove  a  failure. 

I  have  just  received  Messrs.  AVoolson's  Catalogue  of  hardy 
perennial  plants  from  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  U.S.  They  give 
reasons  with  which  many  will  agree,  why  hai-dy  herbaceous 
plants  should  be  cultivated.  "  The  first  reason  is  for  their 
beauty.  They  afford  not  only  a  great  varietj'  in  habit  of 
plant,  but  much  diversity  and  beauty  of  foliage,  while  the 
fiowers  present  au  interminable  variety  in  form  and  colour. 
In  time  of  blooming  they  i-ange  from  the  earliest  spring  to 
latest  autumn,  and  by  a  proper  selection  a  continuous  bloom 
can  be  kept  up  during  the  entire  season.  Another  reason 
is  their  permanence.  When  the  foliage  fades  or  the  frost 
ends  their  career,  that  is  not  the  last  of  them,  but  we  know 
that  they  will  appear  the  following  spring  in  new  strength  and 
beauty.  Another  reason  is,  they  pay  good  dividends.  One 
can  give  away  the  increase,  and  still  be  as  rich  as  he  was 
before  ;  at  the  same  time  he  can  do  good  to  his  neighbours 
and  friends  by  adding  to  their  enjoyments.  They  give,  too, 
but  little  trouble,  a  reason  which  will  commend  itself  to  many. 
When  once  planted,  they  may  usually  be  loft  for  three  or  four 
yeare,  and  in  some  cases  much  longer.  They  are  generally 
abundant  bloomers,  and  many  are  excellent  for  cut  flowers." 

Valuable  here,  mainly  from  enumerating  hardy  native 
Americm  plants,  some  of  our  own  wild  plants  are  alluded  to  in  a 
way  interesting  to  the  "  Britisher"  : — "Bcllis  perennis  (English 
Daisy),  Europe. — Dense  tufts,  2  in.  to  3  in.,  the  flower-stems 
5  in.  to  8  in.  liigh.  The  single  plant  is  in  Europe  a  com- 
mon pasture  weed ;  the  double  forms  are  choice  spring 
fiow-ers.  This  is  the  Daisj'  of  poetry.  It  needs  a  deep, 
rich  soil  and  partial  shade,  and,  in  more  severe  climates  than 
that  of  New  York  Citj',  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter." 
And  of  the  Ivy: — "  Hedera  Helix  (English  Ivy),  Europe. — 
This,  the  finest  of  evergreen  climbers,  presents  a  great  variety 
in  size,  shape,  and  markings  of  the  leaves.  As  a  climber,  it 
can  hardly  be  relied  upon  north  of  the  Middle  States,  though 
in  some  localities  it  escapes  injury,  except  in  the  severest 
winters.  It  clings  to  stone  and  brick  walls  by  means  of 
small    rootlets.     A    fine    plant  for  carpeting ;    it  will    grow 


beneath  trees,  and  make  a  green  mat  where  Grass  will  not 
live.  It  makes  fine  edgings,  and  is  valuable  in  vases  and 
baskets  for  indoors  as  well  as  outside." 

A  correspondent  in  the  Midland  Counties  writes  me  as  fol- 
lows concerning  the  use  of  terra-cotta  in  gardens.  His  words 
apply  equally  well  to  various  other  materials  too  frequently 
used  in  a  similar  way  : — 

Terra-cotta  vases  and  statues  may  suit  some  situations,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  gardens  are  shockingly  over- 
done with  them,  and  tlie  parties  most  responsible  for  it  are 
some  of  our  laudscapists  and  the  terra-cotta  manufaetiu'ers 
themselves.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  in  a  garden  in  the 
north,  wliere  one  could  count  close  upon  100  terra-cotta  vases  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  in  close  proximity  to  the  drawing-room 
door — the  furthest  being  perhaps  about  tliirtj'  paces  away,  and 
nearly  the  whole  were  visible  from  any  one  point  in  front  of  the 
mansion.  They  positively  stood  in  rows  a  few  feet  asunder,  and 
destroyed  all  repose — completely  disfigured  the  garden,  in  fact. 
The  architectural  adjuncts  of  the  mansion  were  few,  and  did  not 
retjuire  any  sucli  decorations.  The  positions  had  been  erected  for  the 
vases,  I  learned  on  inquiry,  bj'  a  well-known  fashionable  landscape 
gardener  and  the  terra-cotta  manufacturer,  both  of  whom  had  been 
at  the  place,  and  frequently  consulted,  and  between  them  they 
seemed  to  have  done  their  best  to  render  a  garden  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  fine,  simply  hideous.  I  say,  let  us  either  banish  terra- 
cotta from  our  gardens  altogether,  or  keep  it  within  proper  bounds. 
The  material  is  well  enough  for  some  purposes,  but  its  pipe-clay 
colour  ill   associates  with  a  fine  stone  mansion  and  stairs  or  terraces 

of  quite  a  different  and  more  substantial  material. 

* 

A  mai-ket  gardening  and  fruit  grovcing  acquaintance  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  establish  trees  in  his  orchard  somewhat  lower 
than  those  comnronly  seen.  He  saves  labour  in  p)icking,  and 
protects  the  fruit  better  from  violent  winds,  as  the  lower  trees 
are  fairly  protected  by  the  surrovmding  walls  of  his  orchard.  A 
writer  in  the  "Farm  Journal"  describes  the  mode  by  which  a 
successful  orchardist  plants  his  young  trees  to  secure  the  same 
end.  When  they  are  set  out,  he  prunes  off  all  the  side 
branches,  and,  in  order  to  have  the  heads  all  of  a  uniform 
height,  the  tops  of  the  stems  are  cut  off  at  the  point  of  his 
nose,  which  is  5  ft.  from  tlie  ground.  Here  the  head  is 
formed,  the  branches  coming  out  on  all  sides.  At  this  height 
he  avoids  some  of  the  evils  of  taller  trees,  the  branches  when 
loaded  with  fruit  resting  on  the  ground.  JusticIj^ 


The  D'Ombrain  Testimonial. — We  have  received  a  com- 
plete list  of  subscribers  to  the  testimonial  presented  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Houywood  D'Ombrain  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  E,ose 
Society  on  tlie  11th  December,  1879.  They  number  ninety,  and  the 
total  amount  received  was  £81. 

Chrysanthemum,  frutescens. — This  is  too  much  like  its 
congener  whicli  one  sees  on  the  railway  banks,  cr  the  May  weed 
of  our  Corn  fields,  to  be  in  favour  with  many,  and  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  plants  that  can  possibly  be  grown  for  flowering 
at  this  season,  when  it  comes  in  most  serviceably  to  help  in  fur- 
nishing greenhouses  and  conservatories,  where  the  pure  white  of 
its  blossoms  and  the  glaucous  blue-green  of  its  foliage  show  up  in 
such  pleasing  contrast  to  those  of  other  plants.  To  have  it  in 
fine  condition  now  the  plants  should  be  either  plunged  out  in  pots 
iu  some  open  sunny  spot  at  the  beginning  of  June,  or  planted  in 
a  bed  in  a  similar  position,  and  taken  up  in  the  autumn  ;  but  in 
either  case  it  ought  not  to  be  alloM'ed  to  bloom,  but  be  pinched 
back,  giving  tlie  last  stopping  about  the  middle  of  August,  which 
will  att'ord  the  fresh  shoots  plenty  of  time  to  mature  aud  form 
buds  that  will  continue  to  open  during  the  whole  of  tlie  winter. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  useful  Chrysanthemum,  some  of 
them  of  great  size,  being  nearly  as  large  as  a  crown  piece  ;  but 
the  one  named  above  is  the  freest  grower  and  most  floriferous  of 
any  I  know,  and  a  very  desirable  plant  to  possess.  In  Paris 
it  is  said  to  be  a  great  favourite,  and  if  our  Continental  friends 
could  only  succeed  in  crossing  it  with  some  of  the  others,  such  as 
Elaine,  as  I  have  tried  to  do,  hut  have  failed,  the  progeny  would 
be  most  valuable,  as  it  would  give  us  quite  a  fresh  race.  Here, 
unfortunately,  Clirysanthemums  are  shy  in  seeding,  the  climate 
being  too  damp  and  cold,  but  under  glass  iu  more  favoured  locali- 
ties it  might  be  efleeted. — S.  D. 
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THE    CREEPING    FUCHSIA. 

(f.  procumbens.) 
This  singular  little  species  belongs  to  a  small  group  of  Fuchsias  found 
in  New  Zealand,  and,  as  it  endured  22°  of  frost  on  an  open  rockery 
here,  it  may  be  considered  hardy  in  our  climate.  Its  slender  brown 
stems  creep  along  the  soil  and  stones,  and  are  clothed  with  small 
heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour,  often  tinged  with 
reddish-brown  when  old.  The  flowers  differ  from  the  South 
American  group  and  most  of  their  hybrids  in  being  erect,  and  their 
colom-s,  wlien  closely  examined,  are  very  attractive.  The  ovary, 
which  is  of  a  glossy,  dark  green,  is  associated  with  a  tube  of  soft 
gold,  and  the  abruptly  reflexed  segments  of  the  calyx  are  of  a  rich 
crimson-brown  tint,  the  petals  being  nearly  suppressed  altogether  ; 
then  come  the  carmine  filaments,  with  the  blue  anthers  at  their 
apices— altogether  lovely  little  b'iossoms  and  abundantly  produced 
when  the  plants  are  vigorous.  They  are  also  usually  succeeded  by 
oblong  fruits,  wliich  attain  a  large  size  in  proportion  to  the  slender 
stems  on  which  they  are  borne.     These  fruits  are  of  a   pink  colour 


rrays  showing  fruit  and  flowers  of  Fuchsia  procumbens. 

when  ripe,  covered  with  a  delicate  bloom,  and  as  the  flowers  and  fruit 
are  contemporaneous  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  plants 
then  present  a  very  interesting  appearance.  Propagation  is  easily 
effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  species. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  by  hydridising  this  sort  with  those 
of  larger  and  more  floriferous  development,  a  new  race  of  scandant, 
erect-flowered  Fuchsias,  useful  for  growing  in  baskets,  would  liave 
been  obtamed.  The  pollen  of  the  South  American  and  New 
Zealand  species,  however,  appears  to  be  distinct  in  character,  and  as 
yet,  we  beheve,  no  effectual  cross  or  hybrid  has  been  secured.  Mr. 
Kmghorn,  of  Richmond,  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  this 
species  to  cultivation,  and  the  coloured  plate  of  it  in  tlie  "  Botanical 
Magazme"  is  interesting  to  many  as  having  been  one  of  the  last 
drawings  prepared  for  publication  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Traherne  Moo-- 
gridge,  the  author  of  a  "Contribution  to  the  Flora  of  Mentone  and 
the  Kiviera.'*  p    -^y_   g 

Signs  of  Spring.— Hellebores  are  now  coming  on  finely.  H. 
niger,  H.  niger  maximus,  H.  purpurascens,  and  H.  atro-rubens  are 
m  full  bloom,  and  others  are  in  a  forward  state.  I  have  been  plant- 
ing Hyacmtlius  candicans  by  the  dozen,  as  it  is  such  a  good  plant, 
and  is  now  cheap  at  sales.  I  am  also  making  up  our  collection 
of  Lihes,  and  have  a  fine  lot  of  L.  auratum  ;  different  varieties  of 
lauoifolium  and  longiflorum  in  pots  do  well.  The  last  is  lovely  here  as 
a  border  flower,  and  as  hardy  as  a  Dandelion.     — B.,  Dublin. 


WHAT  IS  A  HARDY  PLANT? 

Mr.  Dod's  query  (p.  4)  can  only  be  answered  by  experience.  Mans- 
disappointments  will  befall  every  cultivator,  some  from  local  causes, 
unsuitable  soils,  and  adverse  conditions  ;  and  some  from  the  generifl 
cause  of  an  unsuitaljle  climate  ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  an 
absolute  rule  to  govern  all  cases.  For  my  own  part  I  ahvays  look 
into  the  condition  under  which  a  plant  lives  in  its  original  home 
and  thus  I  judge  whether  it  is  likely  to  live  witli  me.  Unless  I  am 
satisfied  on  tliis  point,  I  wait  before  spending  a  large  sum  upon  a 
new  plant.  Let  us  examine  Mr.  Dod's  present  communication  from 
this  point  of  view,  as  it  will  illustrate  the  whole  subject,  and  answer 
his  query  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  Yellow  Crocus  is  surely  quite  hardy,  because  it  survives  our 
hardest  frosts,  so  wc  need  not  dwell  on  tliis,  although  Mr.  Dod  lost 
it  by  frost  on  his  window  sill.  The  Gladiolus  tribe  come  to  us 
mostly  from  the  Cape,  Gaudavensis  being  one  of  M.  Van  Houtte's 
varieties  ;  and  as  the  climate  of  South  Africa  is  much  milder  in 
v.-inter  than  ours,  I  should  say  at  once  that  this  Gladiolus  was  not  a 
hardy  plant.  Last  winter  I  tried  a  plan  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  a  correspondent  of  The  Garden,  of  leaving  out  the  G. 
Brenchlyensis,  and  I  lost  over  a  hundred  bulbs  in  consequence. 

Dielytra  spectabilis  comes  from  Siberia  and  North  China,  where 
the  winters  are  colder  than  ours,  and  it  proves  cpiite  hardy,  as  was 
to  be  expected  it  would.  Mr.  Dod  suspects  the  hardiness  both  of 
this  and  of  Lilium  auratum,  but  he  need  not,  as  Ijoth  are  perfectly 
hardy.  Lilium  auratum  comes  from  Japan,  where  the  climate 
resembles  ours  in  winter.  I  have  many  bulbs  of  it  which  have  been 
in  tlie  open  garden  now  two  winters,  and  I  hope  to  see  them  all  agaia^ 
in  full  vigour  when  spring  sets  in. 

Nearly  all  the  Primula  tribe  are  quite  hardy  :  certainly  all  the 
Himalayan  sorts  are.  After  reading  Mr.  Dod's  remarks  I  went  to 
look  at  the  two  sorts  which  be  names,  viz.,  P.  oapitata  and  P.  rosea, 
and  they  look  lively  enough  in  the  cold  frame  in  wiiich  they  have  been 
wintered,  after  a  temperature  belo-w  zero  for  several  nights.  P.  rosea 
shows  buds  in  the  case  of  many  of  tlie  plants,  and  is  quite  hardy, 
without  doubt.  _  We  never  take  any  of  the  Primulas  indoors  except 
P.  sinensis,  which  is  not  hardy.  P.  verticillata,  the  Abyssinian 
Primrose,  is  hardy— this  is  the  second  -winter  during  which  we  have 
kept  it  in  cold  frames  successfully.  Meconopsis  nepalensis  is  also 
quite  hardy,  as  we  should  expect  from  its  native  habitat  in  NepauL 
Its  fur  coat  is  admirably  suited  to  preserve  vitality  during  intense 
cold  ;  indeed,  it  is  far  more  beautiful  as  a  winter  plant  on  account 
of  its  lovely  foliage,  tiian  when  seen  in  its  summer  glory. 

Last  spring  I  stated  that  Iberis  gibraltarica  was  hardy  because  I 
had  wintered  a  large  stock  of  it  for  two  years.  I  am,  however,  not 
quite  sure  if  it  will  prove  hardy  this  winter,  for,  on  looking  over  my 
stock  of  it  to-day,  it  seems  to  have  suffered  from  a  zero  tempera- 
ture. This  plant  comes  to  me  from  Southern  Europe,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  judged  hardy  by  the  above  rule.  It  has  been  lost, 
as  far  as  English  gardens  are  concerned,  once,  at  least ;  restored  to 
us  froni  Guernsey,  and  we  are  not  unlikely  to  lose  it  again  when 
the  winter  proves  very  cold.  So  far  my  large  family  has  borne  the 
present  winter  well ;  far  better  than  it  passed  through  last  winter, 
although  the  temperature  has  been  lower.  I  think  the  dry  season 
has  helped  our  gardens,  and  that  plant  mortality  will  be  lower  in 
consequence.  Beockhurst. 

Didsbury. 

Mr.  Dod,    I   think,   need   not   be   afraid   to   trust   Primula 

capitata  or  rosea  -wherever  he  would  be  inclined  to  risk  the 
well  known  P.  denticulata,  as  tlieso  are  allied  in  character  to  that 
popular  hardy  kind — one  coining  as  that  does  from  the  Himalayas, 
and  the  otlier  from  the  mountain  regions  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  most 
probable  that  hardy^Primulas  in  this  country  suffer  more  during  hard 
winters  from  excess  of  moisture  tliau  from  frost,  and  a  little  pro- 
tection from  rain,  such  as  would  keep  the  soil  around  the  plants  and 
crowns  fairly  dry  would,  no  doubt,  render  them  capable  of  with- 
standing any  amount  of  British  frosts.  The  Kepaul  Poppy  is,  I  am 
disposed  to  tliink,  hardly  worth  purchase  at  the  price  Jlr.  Dod  men- 
tions, as  when  in  bloom  it  is  far  less  showy  than  the  bold  yellow 
CEnothera  or  Evening  Primrose.  Where  soils  are  heav3'  and  reten- 
tive of  moisture,  no  douljt  the  conditions  of  life  during  winter  are 
materially  affected  for  the  worse,  but  experience  shows  that  in  the 
formation  of  rockwork  for  tlie  growth  of  mountain  and  rock  plants 
the  conditions  may  be  made  almost  natural,  and  such  as  shall  render- 
existence  easy.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  protection  which  a 
cold  frame  gives  is  not  a  great  deal  where  hardy  plants  are  in  pots, 
as  in  that  case  the  plants  in  severe  v.'eather  inevitably  get  hard 
frozen,  the  roots  being  much  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost 
than  if  they  were  growing  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  the  shelter  from 
excessive  rains  which  the  glass  affords  that  constitutes  the  peculiar 
protection  given  to  hardy  plants  by  a  cold  frame.  A  sloping  bank 
or  rockwork,  the  free  use  of  ashes  or  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  and  in  the 
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case  of  special  plants,  the  use  of  bell-glasses,  will  render  plants  in  the 
open  ground  as  safe  as  in  any  cold  frame. — A.  D. 

1  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  state  in  reference  to  the  plants 

concerning  which  Mr.  Dod  speaks  so  doubtfully,  that  I  have  proved 
Primula  rosea  to  be  quite  hardy,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  so  fre- 
quently found  to  be  so,  tliat  there  need  not  now  be  anj'  fear  as 
regards  that  matter.  I  obtained  P.  capitata  last  summer,  and  having 
established  it  in  a  6-in.  pot,  filling  it  with  roots,  and  forming  two 
good  crowns,  it  is  now  in  a  cold  frame,  which  is  never  completely 
closed,  and  in  which  there  has  been  .34"  of  frost  this  winter  already. 
Tne  crowns  are  firm,  and  the  plant  is  looking  fresli  and  healthy.  I 
wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  other  Himalayan  Primulas,  such  as  P. 
cashmeriana,  sikkimensis,  and  purpurea.  Jleconopsis  nepalensis  I 
grew,  and  it  proved  hardy  in  187S-9,  and  a  gem  it  was  through  all 
kinds  of  weather.  It  pushed  up  a  short  stout  spike,  but  did  not 
bloom  ;  then  suddenly  it  dried  up,  partly  from  accident  and  partly 
because  I  thouglit  it  could  not  be  a  perennial.  The  occasional 
references  to  it  by  correspondents  do  not  prove  it  pro.  or  con.,  and 
trade  lists,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  class  it  with  hardy  perennials.  It 
was  much  admired  here,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  anyone 
■who  not  onlj'  proved  it  hardy  but  perennial. — John  Wood,  Kirk- 
stall 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Dod's  inquiry  (p.  4),   allow  me  to  state  tliat 

Primula  rosea  .xnd  P.  cashmeriana  have  stood  out  unprotected  here, 
and  are  perfectly  sound  and  plump  in  bud.  The  lowest  temperature 
■was  7°  below  zero  (during  three  weeks  the  temperatures  ranged 
between  7^  above,  and  7'  below  zero),  and  there  was  only  a  covering 
of  snow  of  about  2  in.  The  leaves  of  the  plants  are  brown  or  dead, 
and  sliould  not  bo  removed,  as  thej^  protect  tlie  buds.  If  I  re- 
member riglitly,  tlie  native  habitat  of  these  Primulas  is  at  a  higher 
altitude  than  tiiat  of  Jleconopsis  nepalensis. — M.\x  Leichtlix, 
^Barhn-Baden. 

MOTES  AND  OUESTIOITS  ON    THE  ELOWER  GAEDEN. 


Campanula  Van  Houttei. — This  is  now  an  old  plant  in  my 
garden,  but  I  read  as  follows  in  an  article  on  nen'  plants  in  a  contem- 
porary ;  "A  fine  Campanula,  gro\vn  in  tlie  French  gardens  under  the 
name  of  C.  Van  Houttei,  is  in  the  way  of  C.  nobilis,  and  has  the 
large  drooping  blossoms  of  an  indigo  blue.  Strongly  contrasting 
■«'ith  this  is  the  Androsace  Laggeri,  a  pretty  little  rock  plant  of  the 
Primulaceous  order,  growing  in  tufts,  the  short  stems  having  linear 
oval-shaped  leaves,  and  looking  not  unlike  those  of  a  Polystichum, 
while  the  heads  of  little  pink  flowers  are  very  abundant."  Tlie  Andro- 
sace is  also  no  novelty. — Q. 

Nycterinia  Lychnidea. — I  believe  tliis  plant  is  synonj-mous 
■n'ith  N.  oapensis.  I  saw  either  tliis  plant  or  the  white  form  of  N. 
selaginoides  grown  with  great  effect  as  an  autumn  bedding  plant  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  gardens  at  Jloncrieffe  House,  near  Perth.  It 
was  planted  in  patches  at  the  edge  of  a  large  mixed  border,  and 
grew  in  tufts  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Saponaria  ocymoides, 
whicli  were  smothered  with  pretty  white  flowers  with  a  yellow- 
eye.  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Moncriefle  told  me  they  had  grown  it  iu 
this  waj'  for  several  years.  Cuttings  of  it  can  be  struck  in  the 
autumn,  but  they  are  apt  to  damp  off  unless  kept  dry.  It  is  best 
to  sow  the  seed  fresh  every  spring.  It  is  not  hard}-.  I  fancy  it  is 
capricious,  and  will  not  succeed  everywhere.  Your  correspondent 
will  find  N.  capeusis  and  N.  selaginoides  advertised  in  the  seed  lists 
of  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  and  Mr  Tliompson,  of  Ips- 
wich.— H.  H.\KrrR  Crewe. 

Pegging  Do-wn  Roses.— I  notice  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  referring 
to  the  Rose  beds  at  Goodwood,  remarks  that  the  flowers  on  some  he 
had  pegged  down  were  larger  and  the  plants  more  robust  than  under 
any  other  system,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  my  e.\-perience,  and, 
I  should  think,  tliat  of  most  Rose  growers.  The  peggino-  down 
must  of  necessity  bend  the  shoot,  and  as  we  all  know  this  checks 
the  flow  of  sap,  and  is  a  means  that  is  generally  resorted  to  for  that 
purpose.  I  find  always  that  tlie  strongest  shoots  are  those  that 
stand  erect,  and  tliat  those  bent  over  have  to  be  cut  out  after 
blooming,  and  fresh  ones  laid  in  their  place,  as  these  take  the  lead, 
and  rob  those  pegged  down  to  such  a  degree  that  they  appear  nearly 
dead  in  the  winter.  For  all  this  I  like  to  see  beds  of  pegged  Roses, 
as  they  are  less  formal,  and  cover  the  ground  better  than  when  each 
plant  is  kept  to  itself  ;  but  if  show  Sowers  are  wanted,  the  latter 
plan  of  growing  them  is  the  only  way  to  get  them,  as  then  the  buds 
are  well  fed. — J.  .S. 

Hardiness  of  Primula  capitata.— Mr.  Douglas  speaks  of 
this  being  injured  by  frost.  There  has  been  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  this  plant  in  the  York  Nurseries  fully  exposed  to  the  late 
severe  frost,  ^vhen  the  thermometer  registered'SSV"  of  frost,  and  the 
plants  do  not  show   the  least  symptoms  of  having  sustained  any 


injury.  There  was  at  the  time  a  few  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
which  would  afford  them  some  slight  protection. — R.  P. 

Hardy  v.  Tender  Plants.— It  is  gratifying  to  find  Mr. 
Douglas  already  making  concessions  under  this  head.  He  now  only 
asserts  that  the  Calanthe  veratrifolia  "will  compare  with  the  very 
best  hardy  plauts, "  which  it  will  not  do  by  a  very  long  way,  nor 
even  with  the  second  best.  I  also,  for  my  part,  deny  that  I  have 
raised  "  irrevelant  "  issues;  it  is  Mr.  Douglas  who  does  this  himself.-. 
Tlie  argument  at  tlie  outset,  and  to  which  Mr.  Douglas  took  exception, 
was  that  the  Calantlie  veratrifolia  was  inferior  to  a  good  White 
Phlox  as  an  object  of  beauty.  The  plants  were  matched  on  their 
intrinsic  merits  only,  and  I  still  adiiere  to  my  statement.  The 
Phlox  is  ten  times  more  showy  than  the  Calanthe,  C)uite  as  noble 
looking  as  a  plant,  the  flowers  are  quite  as  pure  in  colour,  as  fine  in 
texture,  and  larger  and  more  conspicuous,  and  moreover  they  last  no 
inconsiderablewhile  exposedto  all  weathers.  I  think  the  subject  may 
be  discussed  to  some  useful  purpose,  though  your  correspondent  may 
find  it  desirable  to  stop  it  now  that  opinion  seems  to  be  setting  in 
against  him. — J.  S.  W. 

To  speak  of  Calanthe  veratrifolia  in  the  face  of  Irids  and  Lilies 

is  simply  absurd.  The  Calanthe  is  only  a  sort  of  tall  Roman  Hya- 
cinth, costs  fifty  times  as  much  to  grow,  and  is  not  half  so  fragrant 
or  acceptaljle  to  any  real  lover  of  flowers  when  it  is  grown.  The 
"mixed  border"  has  given  a  false  idea  of  the  wealth  of  hardy 
flowers  within  our  reach.  Few  realise  how  well  we  are  off  in  that 
wa}'  even  now  ;  numbers  of  species,  too,  of  the  highest  beauty,  ai'e 
as  yet  undeveloi^ed,  so  to  say,  as  small,  frequently  disturbed,  speci- 
mens in  nurseries  cannot  as  yet  indicate  their  value. — A  Lover  and 
Grow]  r  of  Cro^hidp. 

Referring  to  ilr.  Douglas's  note  (p.  G)  let  me  say  that  by 

vegetable  soil  I  simply  meant  the  soil  formed  of  decomposed 
leaf-mould  and  bog  earth,  a  very  common  combination  in  districts 
where  a  softer  kind  of  peat  is  easily  obtainable.  I  believe  the  word 
vegetable  soil  is  perfectly  right  as  applied  to  such  matter.  It  is  not 
my  owm  coining  ;  I  fancy  I  have  seen  it  used  in  tlie  writings  of  those 
who  have  treated  of  soils.  I  have  seen  hardy  Cypripediums  do 
superbly  in  such  a  soil,  and  in  a  half-shady  position  under  a  wall.  I 
could,  if  j^our  space  allowed  of  it,  give  Jlr.  Douglas  a  list  of  a 
tliousand  hardy  plants  as  good  as  his  Calanthe,  but  it  is  surely  not 
necessary. — .J.  H. 

[This  discussion  had  better  stop  here.] 

American  Banner  Rose. — Our  readers  have  already  several 
times  had  our  opinion  of  tliis  Rose,  offered  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  for  the  exorbitant  price  of  five  or  six 
dollars  each.  The  buds  are  small ;  but  upon  a  white  or  rosy-white 
ground  are  distinct  stripes  of  red.  The  blooms  are  semi-double,  of 
small  size  and  feeble  endurance,  resembling  a  half-starved  Bon 
Silene.  We  learn  that  tlie  buds  of  American  Banner  are  selling,  or 
liave  recently  sold,  in  this  market  for  25  cents  each,  which  is  to  us 
no  less  a  matter  of  surprise  than  that  the  plants  should  have  been 
sold  for  five  dollars  each.  Oftentimes  the  popularity  of  a  new  plant 
^vill  depend  upon  some  little  something  or  other  that,  at  the  outset, 
is  liable  to  be  overlooked.  The  American  Banner,  in  this  case,  is 
most  striking  before  it  is  unfurled,  and  this  is  the  "  something"  to 
■which  we  failed  to  attach  due  importance. — "Rural  New  Yorker." 

Pyrethrum  inodorum  fl.-pl,— I  saw  this  jjlant  in  great 
beauty  in  my  friend  Mrs.  Nethercote's  garden  at  Moulton  Grange, 
Northampton,  last  autumn.  It  looked  to  me  like  a  perennial,  and 
as  if  it  might  easily  be  multiplied  by  cuttings,  but  Mrs.  Nethercote 
considered  it  to  be  only  an  annual  which  must  be  sown  fresh  every 
spring.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  o2)inion  w-as  correct.  It  is  a  very  showy 
plant,  and  I  shall  certainly,  if  I  live,  grow  it  this  year. — H. 
Harpur  Crewe. 

Hibiscus  Moscheutos. — Speaking  of  this  Hibiscus  (p.  486, 
Vol.  XVI.),  Mr.  Henisle}'  saj-s  :  "It  is  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  under 
the  name  of  H.  palustris,  and  it  is  there  stated  that,  although  hardy 
in  this  country,  it  rarely  flowers.     This  is  probably  due  ....  to  its 

being  planted  in  too  dry  a  situation Tliere  can  be  no  doubt 

that  this  plant  loves  water."  Four  years  ago  I  gathered  seeds  of  this 
showy  flower  in  the  early  winter  (the  pods  often  persist  until  mid- 
winter), and  sowed  them  at  once  in  the  conservatory.  They  germi- 
nated in  from  three  weeks  to  two  months.  Tlie  young  seedlings 
(about  a  dozen)  were  planted  in  beds  of  ordinary  garden  soil,  in  high, 
drj'  situations.  Some  of  them  bloomed  tire  following  summer  ;  all 
flowered  the  second  year,  and  thej'  are  at  present  finer  plants,  and 
bear  larger  flowers  (which,  however,  is  not  needed),  than  the  thou- 
sands (I  might  say  millions)  that  render  our  meadows  gorgeous 
during  their  season  of  bloom,  which  begins  late  in  summer  and  lasts 
until  frost  sets  in.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  reason  assigned 
for  its  not  blooming  in  England  is  incorrect.  Tiie  flowers  are  generally 
of  a  light  rose  colour,  varying  sometimes  to  a  dark  rose  and,  rarely. 
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to  a  pure  white.  We  have  young  seedlings  a  few  inches  high,  raised 
from  seeds  wliioh  were  hybrids  between  the  Swamp  Rose  Mallow 
and  the  Shrubby  Althaea  (H.  syriacus).  The  cross  was  effected 
during  the  past  summer.  As  the  first  is  herbaceous  and  the  other 
shrubby,  we  are  curious  to  know  what  the  hybrids  will  prove. — 
E.  S.  CAE.MAN,  Ed.  BuratNew  Yorker. 


COW   PARSNIPS. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  that  contributes  so  much  to  enhance  real 
and  appreciable  beauty  in  Nature  than  an  unmistakable  association 
therewith  of  plants  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  constitutional  charac- 
ter. For  my  part  I  would  rather  see  the  humblest  plant  in  full  and 
psrfect  development  than  a  rare  plant  struggling  to  eke  out  a  weakly 


T!ie  Cow  Parsnip 

existence.  With  what  a  refreshing  reciprocity  of  feeling  does  one  gaze 
on  a  fine,  robust,  deep  green  Austrian  Fir,  compared  with  "sorts  tiiat 
are  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence." 
Tliese  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  the  subject  of  the  present 
remarks.  Scarcely  is  there  a  plant  that  exceeds  the  Giant  Cow 
Parsnip  (Heracleum  giganteum)  in  the  power  of  conveying  to  the 
beholder  perfect  ideas  of  exuberant  health.  Its  gloriously  cut  and 
plaited  foliage,  raised  on  massive  stalks,  mottled  witli  shining 
dark  spots,  and  crisp  with  rigid  hairs  ;  its  flower-stem  rising  erect 
to  a  great  height ;  its  noble  terminalumbel  of  radiating-stalkedfiowers 
expanding  in  all  tlieir  symmetrical  regularity,  and  offering  a  sort  of 
serial  floral  field  for  the  bees  to  revel  on — all  these  combined  mark 
out  this  plant  as  possessing  no  ordinary  merit.  Its  proper  place  is, 
however,  in  the  wild  garden,  where  it  may  be  said  to  hold  regal 
sway.  The  myriads  of  progeny  that  spring  up  around  the  parent 
plant,  and  the  vigour  and   rapidity  with  which  they  grow  is  some- 


hing  surprising.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  I  would  strongly 
recommend  Vae  Cow  Parsnips  as  admiraljly  adapted  for  planting 
on  an  island  in  a  lake,  where  the  watery  surroundings  would 
arrest  their  roving  propensities,  and  where  their  tall  spectral  stemi 
might  remain  during  the  winter. 

The  Heracleum  giganteum,  of  wliich  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration may  be  taken  as  an  admirable  representation,  though  given  a 
distinct  specific  position  in  the  genus  by  Fischer,  is,  I  believe, 
synonymous  wiih  Swindon's  old  H.  sibiricum.  Under  the  former 
name  it  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century  as  a  valuable  fodder  plant  from  the  wilds  of  Siberia, 
but  our  native  Cow  Parsnip,  witli  which  our  fields  are  in  most  dis- 
tricts pretty  well  bedecked,  proved  much  more  jjalatable  to  our 
cattle  than  its  gi.ant  relative — hence  its  cultivation  for  economic 
purjioses  soon  ceased,  and,  verj'  poss'bly,  little  did  our  forefathers 
dream  that  the  giant  weed  would  at  a  future  time  assert  i*s  right  of 
entrance  into  even  the  neighbourliood  of  a  cultivated  garden.  Yet 
it  has  done  so,  and  what  is  more,  \\\\\  liold  its  own  as  a  plant  of 
great  intrinsic  beauty. 

There  are  many  other  species  in  cultivatiou,  varying  slightly  in 
habit  and  height,  and  also  in  the  broader  or  narrower  divisions  of 
the  foliage — but  the  distinctions  being  more  of  a  botanical  cliaracter 
than  such  as  would  be  appreeiat(^d  in  general  culture,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  give  any  detailed  description.  Our  giant  one  stands 
so  pre-eminently  foremost  in  the  rank,  that  I  confine  my  remarks 
to  it.  Ja.s.  C.  Nr-en. 

Hull  Botanic  Gardens. 


Tigridia  conchitlora. — Comparisons  have  recently  been 
drawn  between  Oroliids  and  hardy  liorder  flowers,  and  remarks 
made  somewhat  disparaging  to  the  former  ;  l:iut,  however  they  may 
l-.old  good  as  regards  the  majority  of  herljaceoiis  plants,  certain  it  is 
that  tlie  Tigridias  are  quite  equal  in  their  peculiar  forms  and  gor- 
geously rich  markings  to  many  of  the  above  named  expensive  occu- 
pants of  our  stoves,  on  which  so  much  care  and  money  are  lavished; 
and  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  see  by  advertisement  that  there  is  to  be  a 
sale  by  auction  of  a  large  quantity  of  bulbs  of  Tigridias,  which  I 
hope  will  be  distributed  all  over  the  country,  as  nnquestionalily  they 
are  amongst  the  most  desirable  of  plants  to  cultivate  in  borders. 
Where  grown  in  large  patches  or  clumps  they  make  a  fine  display 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  To  grow  them  well,  they 
must  have  a  sunny,  oi^en  spot,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  in 
which,  if  planted  at  a  deptli  of  about  6  in.,  they  increa.se  rapidly, 
and  soon  become  vigorous.  In  cases  where  the  land  is  not  natui-ally 
adapted  to  tlieir  wants,  tlie  best  way  is  to  dig  out  good  large  holes, 
and  fill  them  with  suitable  grittj'  loam,  with  which  some  road 
scrapings  have  beon  incorporated,  and  a  little  leaf  mould.  In  this 
mixture  tlie  bulbs  will  be  quite  at  home,  and  pass  through  any 
winter,  if  slightly  protected,  without  rotting.  Taking  them  uji,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  them,  for,  however 
carefully  they  may  be  preserved,  they  are  almost  sure  to  dry  and 
shrivel  a  little,  and  what  they  lose  in  weight  is  so  much  strength 
and  vitality  gone.  T.  pavonia  is,  perliaps,  even  more  showy  than 
T.  conchiflora,  but  all  of  them  are  lieautiful. — S.  D. 

Yello'W  Horn  Poppy  (Ghuicinm  luteum).— A  notice  of  this 
plant  appeared  in  The  Garden  a  sliort  time  ago  ;  it  is,  however, 
very  coarse  and  straggling  ;  perhaps,  if  not  allowed  to  flower,  it 
may  be  tolerated  in  a  border  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant.  Glauciuni 
Fischeri  is  in  e\'ery  sense  a  superior  plant ;  its  snow'-white,  woolly, 
undulated  foliage  is  very  telling,  added  to  which  tlie  blossom  is  of  a 
curious  unusual  flame  colour. — Thom.\s  WiLLi.iMS,   Orriulirh. 

Christmas  Roses. — Although  tlie  weather  has  been  so  severe 
I  find  that  the  blooms  of  these  are  fast  expanding.  In  order  to 
maintain  their  purity  of  colour  a  bell-glass  or  some  similar  covering 
should  be  at  once  put  over  them.  If  cut  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to 
show  the  white  flowers,  they  will  expand  in  ordinary  living  rooms 
in  water,  and  last  for  a  long  time. — J.  G.  L. 

Grlaucium  corniculatuni — "A.  D."  recommended  this 
plant  for  winter  bedding  on  account  of  its  "  handsome  silvery  foli- 
age." From  his  description  I  imagine  that  he  refers  to  the  common 
Horned  Poppy  (G.  luteum),  indigenous  to  our  sea-coast,  as  the  G. 
corniculatum,  better  known  in  English  gardens  by  Willdenow's 
name,  G.  phosniceum,  is  much  less  glaucous,  and  of  smaller  growth, 
lam  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  "A.  D.'s"  statement  that  his 
plant  is  biennial,  which  applies  to  G.  luteum  only,  though  that 
species  when  sown  early  will  sometimes  flower  the  first  year.  The 
G.  phceniceum  is  a  true  annual,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
orange-red  petals,  marked  at  the  base  witli  a  blaokish-purple  spot.  I 
was  amused  at  seeing  this  old  plant,  G.  luteum,  disguised  as  G.  cor- 
niculatum, oflered  last  season  as  a  noveltj-,  and  at  the  price  of  one, 
though  the  seed  has  been  included  in  most  retail  catalogues  for  half 
a  century. — Veebum  Sap. 
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Begonia  albo-COCCinea. — This  Begonia,  which  was  intro- 
duced some  year3  ago  by  ilessrs.  Veitch,  is  now  one  of  the  rarer 
species,  and  also  one  of  the  most  desirable.  It  has  been  in  flower  all 
through  the  winter,  and  is  still  likely  to  continue  in  bloom  for  some 
time.  The  petals  of  the  flower  are  white  on  the  upper  surface  and 
deep  red  beneatli,  forming  a  contrast  of  great  attractiveness.  It  is 
not  unlike  a  sm.all  Nelumbium  in  appearance,  the  leaves  being  peltate 
and  standing  nearly  erect.  They  are  of  great  substance,  and  grow 
from  a  creeping  stem. — L. 

LiEelia  Dawsoniana. — This  charming  variety  has  cream-white 
sepals,  a  lemon  throat,  and  is  tipped  and  striped  with  bright  purple.  A 
noble  specimen  of  Lailia  auceps  with  flftecn  spikes  and  twentj^-tive 
expanded  lilossoms  is  also  in  great  beauty,  and  in  the  same  nursery, 
that  of  Mr.  William's  at  HoUoway,  Vauda  suavis  is  likewise  flower- 
ing in  great  perfection. — H.  B. 

Hardy  Bulbous  Plants  in  Flower. — The  following  kinds 
of  hardy  plants  are  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  grounds 
at  Tooting,  viz.,  Crocus  odorus  (syn.  longiflorus),  C.  speciosus,  C. 
medius,  the  rare  C.  C'artwrightiauus,  and  an  unnamed  species  from 
Smyrna.  Of  Colchicums  there  are  four  or  five  kinds,  including  a 
variety  of  C.  byzantinum  named  longipetalum.  There  are  also  several 
species  of  Hellebore  already  in  flower,  and,  later  in  the  season,  the 
collection,  which  is  a  remarkably  numerous  one,  will  be  highly  inte- 
resting to  those  fond  of  this  class  of  plants. 

Amaryllis  Harry  Willianis.— The  ground  colour  of  this 

is  greenish-yellow,  m.arked  with  veins  of  deep  crimson  and  white,  a 
grand  variety,  free  and  good  in  every  way.  This,  and  an  orange- 
scarlet  kind  called  Dr.  Masters  are  flowering  in  a  temperature  of  50'. 
— H.  B. 

Trees  in  Trafalgar  Square. — Within  the  last  few  days 
workmen  have  been  engaged  in  planting  this  square  with  trees, 
which  hereafter  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Knd  in  hot  summers.  The  trees  are  young  Planes  of  about  the 
same  size  as  those  which  were  planted  along  the  Embankment  a 
few  years  ago,  and  which  now  are  thriving  so  well.  Large  plates 
of  perforated  iron  are  sunk  on  each  side  of  them  in  the  pavement, 
so  as  to  allow  tlie  air  iind  rain  to  reach  their  roots.  There  are  six 
trees  on  the  eastern  side,  opposite  Morley's  Hotel,  seven  along 
the  upper  side,  facing  the  Royal  Academj-  ;  and  six  more  along  the 
west  side,  facing  the  Union  Club.  The  dreary  space  in  the  centre 
will  be  left  as  it  is. 

Abutilons. — In  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  HoUoway,  there  are 
now  in  flower  some  good  hybrid  Abutilons,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  best  kinds,  viz.  : — A.  Lemoinei,  a  very  distinct  yellow- 
flowered  sort,  which  will  make  an  excellent  companion  to  Bonle  de 
Neige  ;  Prince  of  Or.ange,  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  pale  orange  in 
colour,  richly  veined  with  orange-scarlet  ;  a  fine  conservatory  plant. 
A.  rosoiflorum,  a  hybrid  i-aised  in  this  nursery  between  A.  Darwini  and 
A.  Boule  de  Neige.  Its  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  great  pro- 
fusion, are  rosy  pink,  shaded  and  veined  with  a  richer  tint  of  the 
same  colour  ;  a  novel  and  striking  kind. — H.   B. 

Ne'OT'  Azaleas. — The  following,  which  are  now  finely  in  flower  in 
the  HoUoway  Nurseries,  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  attention.  They 
were  raised  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  and  have  been  awarded  first-class 
certificates.  I:i  habit  of  growth  they  partake  of  A.  amcena,  being 
compact  and  shrubby,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profu- 
sion:— LadyMusgrave,  a  neat  .and  compactgrowingpLant,  has  flowers 
of  medium  size,  and  light  carmine  in  colour,  the  upper  segment  being 
slightly  spattered  ;  Jlrs.  Carmichael  has  flowers  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  Stella,  and  of  a  rich  m.agenta,  shaded  with  crimson,  the 
upper  segment  being  spotted  ;  a  charming  variety.  Princess  Maude 
is  a  profuse  flowering  variety,  the  princip.al  colour  being  magenta, 
shaded  with  warm  rose  ;  a  bold,  striking  flower.  Princess  Beatrice 
is  quite  a  distinct  flower,  the  colour  being  light  mauve,  slightly  spat- 
tered in  the  upper  segment ;  this  v.ariety  sometimes  produces  double 
flowers.  Prime  Minister  has  flowers  small  in  size,  but  they  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters  of  from  three  to  five,  and  sometimes  more,  ;ind  are 
of  a  pleasing  soft  pink  colour,  with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same  towards 
the  base.  \Villiam  Carmichael  is  another  excellent  variety,  rich  car- 
mine, shaded  with  magenta,  the  upper  segment  being  beautifully 
spattered  ;  flowers  round,  and  of  good  substance. 

Romulea  Macowani. — AVe  have  received  from  the  New 
Plant  &  Btdb  Company,  Colchester,  a  flowering  example  of  this 
interesting  little  bulbous  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     In 

feneral  appearance  it  resembles  the  other  cultivated  species,  but  the 
owcrs  are  yellow,  with  faint  pencillings  of  dark  brown  on  the 
outside  of  the  petals,  simil.ar  to  those  of  Crocus  chrysanthus  var. 
fusco-tinctus.  We  sh.all  revert  to  this  interesting  novelty  at  some 
future  time. 


Adiantum  Williamsi. — Of  this  grand  Fern  there  is  a  noble 
specimen  about  '2  ft.  G  in.  through,  in  the  HoUoway  nurserj'.  It  has 
beautiful  foliage,  somewhat  like  that  of  A.  cuneatum  but  smaller, 
and  the  stalks  of  the  fronds  are,  in  their  young  state,  of  a  beautiful 
golden-yellow. — H.  B. 

Grevillea  robusta. — This  is  largely  grown  at  Clapton,  .and  is 
one  of  the  mo.st  elegant  of  plants  for  table  decoration,  its  beauti- 
fully-cut Fern-like  foliage  being  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  ita 
haljit  of  gi'owth  gi-aceful.  It  also  grows  well  in  small  pots,  a  cir- 
cumstiince  which  renders  it  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  cultivate 
plants  for  that  purpose.  The  temperature  of  the  house  in  which 
it  is  growing  did  not  exceed  55^ ;  it  would,  therefore,  succeed 
admirably  in  a  warm  greenhouse. — H.  B. 

Odontoglossum  Roezli.— There  are  some  very  fine  planta 
of  this  Odontoglossum  elevated  near  the  glass  in  the  hot  East  India 
Orchid  house  at  Clapton,  Messrs.  Lows'  Orchid  grower  having  found 
that  this  particular  kiud  flourishes  best  when  subjected  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  i;sually  given  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Odontoglossum  family.  To  this  fact  regarding  low  temperature  he 
attributes  many  of  the  failures  that  h<ave  occurred  with  reference  to 
this  fine  Orchid,  and  certainly  results  here  bear  out  his  opinion  ;  for 
these  particular  plants  are  in  the  most  robust  health,  and,  beyond  a. 
doubt,  perfectly  at  home  and  revelling  in  the  comparatively  high 
temperature  of  the  department. — H.  B. 

liEelia  peduncularis.— There  is  a  fine  coUectiou  of  strong, 
healthy  plants  of  this  Lxdia  now  flowering  freely  in  the  York  Nur- 
series. They  \-ary  in  colour  from  almost  pure  white  to  deep  rose, 
with  every  shade  of  tint  between  the  two  ;  in  fact,  there  are  scarcely 
two  plants  .alike.     They  .are  very  attractive  and  beautiful. — R.  P. 

Oypripediums. — I  noticed  amongst  the  immense  quantities  of 
Orchids  to  be  found  in  Messrs.  Low''s  establishment  at  CLapton,  a 
very  fine  lot  of  Cypripedium  Boxalli  and  C.  villosum,  which,  in  a. 
week  or  two,  will  be  a  sight  to  gr.atify  and  amply  repiay  a  visit  from 
any  lover  of  these  fine  winter- blooming  plants.  I  w<as  also  much 
struck  with  a  really  fine  stageful  of  plauts  of  Odontoglossum  cirr- 
hosum,  a  very  fine  Orchid  indeed,  with  white  sep.als,  lively  choco- 
late spots,  and  lemon-coloured  tip.  Some  of  them  are  now  in  per- 
fection, but  the  m.ajority  will  not  be  so  for  a  fortnight,  when  they 
will  be  grand,  as  they  literally  bristle  with  fine  healthy  flower 
spikes.  There  was,  moreover,  in  this  nursery,  Odontoglossum 
Halli,  a  kind  with  a  lemon  ground  colour  ;  sepals  beautifully  fringed 
and  crested,  deep  lemon  lip,  spotted  with  chocolate  brown — free, 
fine,  and  striking.  Cattleya  Triani-e  chokoensis  is  also  a  fine  Orchid, 
.and  one  seldom  met  with.  Its  sepals  arc  pure  white,  with  light 
lemon-coloured  throat,  tipped  with  bright  purple ;  a  very  fine  and 
striking  variety. — H.  B. 

Mr.  Bockett's  Orchids. — Amongst  these  I  noticed  a  very- 
fine  Cattleya  marginata,  with  lovely  rn.auve-coloured  flowers,  the  lip 
of  which  is  of  simihar  colour,  but  much  deeper  in  shade.  This  is  a 
really  grand  Orchid.  Oncidium  cheirophorum  has  charming  spikes- 
of  small,  yellow-coloured  blossoms,  very  sweetly  scented  ;  this  is  a 
free  growing  and  excellent  kiud.  There  are  also  two  fine  unnamed 
v.arietie.s  of  Barkeria  here  in  fiower,  one  with  a  most  beautiful  deep 
rosy-pink  colour,  with  white  and  pink-shaded  throat  ;  the  other 
light  pink  and  white  throat,  with  a  deep,  almost  purple-coloured  lip. 
These  are  decidedly  good  kinds. — H.  B. 

Rare  and  Lost  Plants. — We  propose  to  open  a  corner  for 
enquiries  concerning  plants  very  difiicult  to  obtain  or  increase,  or 
supposed  to  be  lost  to  the  country. 


Remedy  for  Slugs.— If  Mr.  Wood  (Vol.  XVI.,  p.  474)  is  a» 
nnich  troubled  with  slugs  as  I  have  been,  I  heartily  sympathise  with 
him.  Here  they  have  been  a  perfect  plague.  I  have  tried  many  reme- 
dies, but  have  lost  faith  in  all  but  one,  .and  that  is  "  catch  and  kiU 
them."  Salt,  lime,  soot,  &c.,  applied  on  the  soil  lose  their  virtues 
very  quickly,  especially  in  wet  weather,  .and  snails  crawl  over  them 
as  coolly  and  as  slimily  as  ever.  I  s.ay  nothing  of  the  unsightly- 
appearance  such  applications  present  to  the  eye  ;  but  even  allowing 
that  you  can  protect  some  p.artioular  pl.ant  by  a  cordon  of  sand  or 
anything  else,  your  slugs  are  still  in  existence,  will  march  off  else- 
where to  eat  something  else,  and  go  on  increasing  and  multiplying 
as  before.  In  Vol.  X.,  p.  434,  .among  "tJarden  Receipts,"  bran  is- 
recommended  to  trap  them,  and  I  can  bear  honest  testimony  to  its 
efficac}'.  They  seem  to  scent  it  from  afar,  and  troop  to  it  from 
every  lurking  place  round  about.  For  weeks  past  I  have  placed  little 
heaps  of  it  (about  a  small  teaspoonful),  anywhere  and  everywhere 
among  the  flower  borders  .and  rookwork,  on  every  vacant  space  of 
soil.  This  I  do  about  twilight,  and  then  two  or  three  hours  after 
dark  I  go  out  with  a  light  and  a  pail  containing  some  salt  and  wiiter. 
I  ha\-e  found  as  many  as  from  twenty  or  thirty  on  a  he.ap,  which  are 
gathered  up,  and  thrown  into  the  salt  water.      Death  seems  instan- 
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taueous.  As  it  took  some  little  time  picking  them  up  from  the  soil, 
I  hit  upon  the  plan  of  laying  down  small  pieces  of  broken  slate,  3  in. 
or  4  in.  square,  and  placing  the  bait  in  the  centre.  This  enables  the 
whole  to  be  lifted  up,  and  the  slugs  swept  off  at  once  into  the  water. 
On  going  round  to  gather  up  the  slates  the  following  morning,  I  find 
many  more  hiding  under  them.  By  keeping  persistently  to  this  plan 
for  some  weeks,  I  liave  produced  a  sensible  diminution  in  their 
numbers.  I  have  found  slugs,  snails,  woodlice,  armadilloes,  and 
wireworms  all  dining  together,  like  one  happy  family. — Edwin 
Jackson,  Llandeqai. 


UNHEATED  GREEOTIOUSES. 

The  expensive  item  of  greenhouse  building  is  the  heating  appara- 
tus, but,  save  for  really  tender  plants,  heat  is  quite  unncessary  if 
not  undesirable.  A  moderate  sized  cold  greenhouse  is  within  reach 
of  the  most  modest  villa  resident,  and  becomes  a  fertile  and  con- 
stant source  of  enjoyment  tliroughout  tlie  entire  year  ;  and  if  the 
site  be  well  planned,  there  will  be  no  need  of  artificial  iieat.  If  pos- 
sible, select  a  south  aspect,  by  which  you  will  secure  all  the  rays  of 
sunshine  possible.  We  have  one  18  ft.  by  8  ft.,  with  a  leau-to  roof, 
on  the  south  side  of  tlie  house,  which  communicates  with  the  dwel- 
ling-room by  a  glass  door.  The  cost  of  this  sized  greenhouse,  inclu- 
sive of  bench  for  flowers,  was  £25,  and  for  this  it  is  fitted  with 
patent  self-i-aising  lights.  We  have  no  heating  apparatus  \\hatever 
in  it,  and  yet,  during  the  thi'ee  years  of  its  existence,  despite  there 
having  been  seasons  of  extreme  cold  and  frost,  we  liave  not  lost  a 
single  plant  from  frost  or  mildew.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  plants  more  healtlij'  or  in  more  vigorous  growth  than  ours  are  ; 
the  secret  is,  that  we  have  taken  care  to  build  our  greenhouse  so  that 
the  flue  of  our  dining-room  fireplace  comes  exactly  in  the  centre 
wall  of  the  greenhouse,  and  gives  quite  enough  warmth  to  keep  out 
"Jack  Frost."  On  retiring  for  the  night  we  simply  open  the  glass 
door  which  shuts  off  tlie  greenhouse,  and  make  a  large  fire  with  coal 
and  ashes  tightly  packed,  placing  a  guard  to  keep  all  safe,  and  this 
keeps  the  atmosphere  free  from  frost  in  the  greenhouse.  The  worst 
enemy  to  guard  against  in  a  greenhouse  at  this  time  of  year  is 
damp  or  mildew  ;  there  is  so  little  sun  in  December  and  .January  that 
we  are  more  afraid  of  frost  injuring  the  plants  in  February  and 
March  than  at  this  season,  because  in  these  months  there  is  suiiicient 
sun  to  absorb  all  dangerous  moisture,  and  thus  prevent  mildew.  On 
fine,  bright  mornings  about  11  a.m.  we  open  the  sashes  and  door  and 
get  a  goo<l  current  of  air  through  the  house  during  sunshine ;  we 
give  as  little  water  as  possible  to  tlie  plants,  consistent  with  safety 
to  their  health.  We  occasionally  give  them  a  little  manure  water, 
or  some  artificial  preparation  ;  we  find  the  latter  best,  as  ordinary 
liquid  manure  frequently  leaves  an  unpleasant  smell  in  the  liouse 
after  its  use — a  matter  of  some  importance  where  the  greenhouse  is 
attached  to  the  dwelling-room.  We  always  get  all  watering  done 
quite  early  in  the  day,  so  that  the  leaves  of  the  plants  and  the  floors 
and  stages  of  the  house  may  get  dry  before  evening,  for  sliould  frost 
occur  while  the  house  is  saturated  with  water,  serious  injury  to  the 
plants  would  be  the  result.  At  this  season  excessive  damp  will  kill, 
while  a  slight  touch  of  frost  would  do  but  little  harm.  See  that  the 
I'Oof  and  framework  of  the  greenhouse  is  sound  ;  leakages  are  most 
injurious  to  plants  ;  m'c  have  seen  a  house  of  plants  perfectly  ruined  by 
drip  from  the  roof,  followed  by  a  sharp  frost.  Those  who  have  heat  at 
their  command  do  not  need  to  be  so  sparing  as  regards  watering  ;  but 
even  heat  during  this  season  is  not  a  perfect  safeguard  against  mil- 
dew. To  those  who  apply  heat  to  their  greenhouses  we  would  say, 
""  Don't  let  the  thermometer  rise  beyond  40°,  or  you  get  your  plants 
weakly,  and  forced  into  premature  bloom.  Make  a  point  of 
keeping  the  glass  free  from  dust,  and  frequently  remove  all  decaying 
leaves  from  the  plants  ;  free  the  surface  of  tlie  soil  from  Moss  witli 
a  small  pronged  fork,  or  a  thin  piece  of  wood.  Close  the  greenhouse 
early,  2.30  p.m.  at  latest,  during  these  short  days,  and  see  that  the 
lights  fit  firmly  ;  by  early  closing  you  husband,  as  it  were,  all  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  whicli  helps  to  keep  out  the  frost." — Gardenituj 
Illustrated. 


Wintering  Bulbs  and  other  Plants. — Many  plants  are 
killed  during  their  season  of  rest  through  bad  treatment.  Caladiums 
Gloxinias,  Aehimenes,  and  similar  plants  rest,  as  a  rule,  during  our 
coldest  months,  and  consequently,  unless  kept  in  heated  structures, 
are  certain  to  suffer  from  cold,  and  if  placed  near  the  hot-water  pipes 
or  flues  of  heated  houses,  they  are  liable  to  get  so  unnaturally  dry  as 
to  seriously  impair  their  vitality  for  next  season's  growth.  Tlie  best 
plan  is  to  lay  the  pots  sideways  on  a  bed  of  ashes  under  a  stage, 
where  the  pots  will  absorb  moisture  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  from 
getting  dust  dry.  In  severe  weather,  when  much  fire-heat  is 
applied,  a  syringing  over  the  pots  will  keep  them  all  right,  as  the 
best  bulbs  are  invariably  found   in  soil  that  is  neither  wet  nor  dry. 


but  in  an  intermediate  state.  Plants  of  a  deciduous  character,  such 
as  Clerodeudron  Balfouri,  are  frequently  lost  from  too  much  drying, 
and  at  the  same  time  placing  them  in  too  low  a  temperature.  The 
best  plant  of  tliis  which  I  ever  had  was  planted  out  against  the 
back  wall  of  a  Pine  stove  ;  consequently,  it  could  be  neither  dried 
off  nor  rested  after  the  ordinary  fashion,  yet  it  annually  shed  its 
leaves,  and  scarcely  lost  any  wood  through  dying  back,  but  bi^e 
out  into  such  vigorous  growth  as  to  produce  in  due  course  a  cloud  of 
lovely  blossoms.  Cissus  discolor  under  similar  conditions  made 
stems  like  sti'ong  Vine  rods,  and  many  similar  eases  might  be  enu- 
merated to  show  that  plants  need  careful  tieatmeiit  while  at  rest, 
yet,  as  regards  soil,  they  got  in  this  ease  quite  the  reverse  to  ortho- 
dox treatment ;  most  of  tlieir  roots  being  under  the  footpath,  it 
was,  if  anything,  moister  in  winter  than  in  summer.  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  infer  tliat  deciduous  plants  need  more  moisture 
wlieii  their  leaves  are  off  than  during  the  growing  season,  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  far  more  plants  are  lost  from  being  kept  too 
dry  and  too  cold  during  their  dormant  period  tlian  from  any  otlier 
cause,  as,  from  my  own  observation,  I  am  positive  that  under- 
ground roots  or  bulbs  are  even  more  sensitive  to  extremes  of  tem- 
perature or  moisture  than  the  leaf  or  top-growth. — J.  G.  L. 


WHEN  TO  CUT  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

Like  myself,  many  will  doubtless  be  asked  the  question,  when  is 
the  best  time  to  cut  back  evergreens — a  question  which  may,  per- 
haps, interest  many  at  tlie  present  time,  because,  although  the  year 
now  closed  has  been  a  most  adverse  one  in  many  respects,  it  appears 
to  have  suited  remarkably  well  the  growth  of  many  kinds  of 
shrubs  ;  indeed,  I  think  some  of  ours  have  made  longer  growth  this 
season  than  I  ever  remember  seeing  tlieni  do  before,  some  of  the 
Laurels,  Privets,  and  similar  shrubs  having  formed  plenty  of  young 
shoots  more  than  4  ft.  in  length.  In  the  case  of  hedges,  growth  of 
this  kind  requires  to  be  attended  to  in  the  way  of  cutting,  clipping, 
or  pruning  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and,  speaking  from  experience,  I 
think  there  is  no  time  at  which  all  kinds  of  evergreens  may  be  trim- 
med with  greater  advantage  than  during  December,  January,  and 
February.  We  annually  cut  cart-loads  of  superfluous  material  from 
both  choice  and  common  slirubs  during  these  months,  and  all  we  can 
say  is  that  every  season  they  seem  to  grow  more  luxuriantly  and 
satisfactory  than  before.  In  such  winters  as  the  last  and  this  we 
work  as  long  on  the  ground  as  the  frost  will  allow  ;  then, 
when  this  becomes  too  severe,  we  fall  back  on  pruning  and  cutting 
back  shrubs.  In  the  case  of  young  trees  of  any  kind  where  it  is  not 
intended  that  they  sliould  grow  above  a  certain  height,  we  do  not 
allow  them  to  rusli  up  to  that  height,  or  perhaps  over  it,  and  then 
cut  them  down  to  it  afterwards  ;  but,  annually,  small  branches  are 
taken  out  where  they  are  becoming  too  thick,  and  sometimes  points 
are  taken  off  altogether  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  leggy. 
I  never  yet  saw  a  handsome  tree,  or  group  of  shrubs,  that  M-as 
allowed  to  form  a  good  top  without  proper  bottom  furnishing  ;  I 
frequently  see  groups  of  valuable  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  quantity 
of  straggling  tops,  and  a  good  outside  all  round  ;  but  examine  tlie 
centre,  and  there  will  be  found  nothing  but  naked  stems.  The  best 
of  shrubs  would  lose  their  elTect  and  interest  under  such  neglect,  but 
by  careful  eutting-in  from  the  first,  and  pruning  in  such  a  way  that 
no  tree  will  swamp  another,  both  individual  and  collective  beauty 
may  be  secured  and  retained.  It  is  labour  in  vain  to  try  to  make 
any  shrub  or  group  which  has  been  neglected  in  this  way  perma- 
nently effective.  If  it  is  a  subject  which  will  bear  cutting  at  all, 
the  best  way  is  to  cut  it  down  to  the  ground,  or  in  to  the  main  stem, 
and  allow  it  to  sprout  again.  Where  such  work  has  to  be  done  now 
is  the  time  to  do  it.  In  ordinary  shrub  pruning  we  hardly  ever  use 
the  shears,  not  even  for  hedges,  as  nothing  is  more  unsightly  in  a 
garden  than  a  neatly-clipped  shrub.  In  pruning  evergreens  of  all 
kinds  we  use  the  knife  only  to  cut  in  all  the  largest  shoots  ;  the 
smaller  or  inner  ones  being  left  with  their  points  uncut,  to  retain 
the  natural-like  shape  or  growth  of  the  tree.  In  1S7S  we  cut  all 
kinds  of  shrubs  during  the  most  severe  weather,  and  the  only  harm 
visible  in  sjiring  was  a  slight  tinge  of  brown  on  the  points  of  some  qf 
the  sweet  Bay  trees,  but  these  want  cutting  .again  as  much  as  any 
of  the  others. C'ambrian. 

Ivy  on  Buildings.— Permit  me  to  inform  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Newry,  that  I  made  no  such  unqualified  statement  as  that  "Ivy 
will  not  make  a  wall  dry  that  was  damp  before"  ;  nor  did  I  say  that 
"  damp  is  rarely  driven  through  a  wall  from  the  outside."  These 
statements,  as  they  stand,  are  Mr.  Smith's,  not  mine  ;  and  the  accu- 
sations that  he  founds  upon  them  of  course  fall  to  the  ground.  I 
refer  him  to  my  former  remarks  for  what  I  did  say.— -J.   S.   W. 

SoUTHEN'D  is  to  have  an  aquarium  and  winter  garden.  jNIr. 
Wills  has  charge  of  the  horticultural  department. 
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PLATE    CCXIV.— THE   HERBACEOUS    SPIRAEAS 
(With  a  figure  of  S.  palmata). 

The  herbaceous  Spirsas  number,  at  the  outside,  a  dozen  species, 
some  of  which  are  represented  in  our  gardens  by  several  varieties. 
Although  not  numerous,  they  constitute  a  beautiful  and  conspicuous 
clement  in  the  vegetation  of  the  lacustrine  and  riparian  districts  of 
tlie  temperate  and  sub-arctic  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  flowers  are  small  but  numerous,  and  eitlier  white  or  some  shade 
of  red,  often  fragrint,  and  always  attractive.  There  are  few  more 
elegant  plants  in  our  native  flora  than  the  Dropwort,  Spirtea  Fili- 
pendula,  and  the  Meadow  Sweet,  S.  Ulmaria,  both  of  which  have 
long  been  cultivated,  and  in  the  right  situations  they  are  very  orna- 
mental. These  two  species  give  a  good  idea  of  the  habit  and  aspect 
of  the  majority  of  the  herbaceous  species  of  the  genus,  though  some 
of  them  are  very  different  in  external  appearance.  They  are,  witli- 
out  exception,  hardy,  and  independently  of  their  floral  charms  tliey 
possess  another  attraction  in  their  foliage,  which,  in  the  majority  of 
species,  is  very  elegantly  cut.  There  are  three  or  four  distinct  types 
of  foliage  by  which  the  species  may  be  classified,  though  the  extreme 
forms  of  diverse  species  exliibit  a  transition  from  one  type  toanother. 
The  seed-vessels,  liowever,  afford  the  most  constant  characters  for  dis- 
tinguishing closely-allied  species  :  but  differences  in  the  foliage  are 
more  serviceable  to  the  cultivator,  because  they  enable  him  to 
recognise  the  species  when  not  in  flower,  which  is  often  of  the 
greatest  importance.  As  generally  understood,  the  genus  Spir.x'a 
includes,  besides  the  structurally  heterogeneous  herbaceous  species, 
a  considerable  number  of  shrubby  ones  ;  yet  they  bear  a  strong 
family  likeness,  and  their  relationship  is  evident.  M.  Maximowicz, 
the  latest  monographer  of  the  genus  Spirsea  and  its  allies,  has 
divided  the  old  genus  into  several  genera,  and  he  excludes  all  the 
herbaceous  species,  except  S.  cespitosa  from  Spirasa  itself.  To 
S.  pectinata  he  restores  the  original  name  of  Eriogynia  pectinata  ; 
and  he  revives  the  Liuui-ean  genus  Aruncus  for  S.  Aruncus  and 
S.  astilboides,  wliilst  all  the  others  are  referred  to  the  old  genus 
Filipendula. 

Witliout  entering  further  into  tlie  distinctions  of  the  genera, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Filipendula  differs  from  the  true  Spir^as 
in  having  one-seeded  carpels  or  seed-vessels,  which  fall  off  when 
ripe,  and  do  not  split  open.  Here,  however,  the  old  nomenclature 
will  be  retained  as  the  most  convenient.  The  species  of  which 
a  coloured  figure  accompanies  the  present  number  is  perhaps  the 
showiest  of  the  genus,  and  around  this  the  others  may  be  grouped 
according  to  their  attinities.  Although  hardy,  this  species  is  best 
known  in  this  country  as  a  cool  greenhouse  plant.  What  maj'  be 
done  with  it  as  a  pot-plant  those  who  have  visited  the  metropolitan 
and  other  flower  shows  during  the  last  ten  years  liave  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  witnessing.  The  distinguishing  char.acteristics  of 
this  species  are  the  small  narrow  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
stalks, associated  with  a  palmately-lobed  leaf-blade,  borne  on  a  stallc 
destitute  of  other  leafy  expansions  in  addition  to  the  terminal 
palmate  one.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan  through,  or  by,  Mr. 
Fortune,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it 
is  unknown  there  in  a  wild  state,  though  commonly  cultivated. 

There  are  two  or  three  otiier  species  having  similar  foliage,  and 
they  have  been  very  much  confused  in  consequence  of  two 
botanists  having  unwittingly  selected  the  name  palmata  for  two 
distinct  species.  Unfortunately  this  name  has,  until  recently  recti- 
fied by  Maximowicz,  been  applied  to  the  wrong  plant.  Some  fifty 
years  ago  the  original  S.  palmata  was  introduced,  but  throuo-h 
botanists  having  overlooked  the  first  publication  of  the  name,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  wrongly  applied.  Tlie  history  of  the  matter  is 
briefly  as  follows  : — In  1776  Pallas  described  and  figured  a  species 
under  the  name  of  S.  palmata,  and  in  17S4  Thunberg  described  the 
present  plant  under  the  same  name.  The  species  in  cultivation  as 
S.  palmata  is  certainly  not  the  one  figured  by  Pallas,  hence  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  it  a  new  name.  This  Maximowicz  lias 
already  done  in  the  monograph  to  wliich  reference  has  been  made, 
wherein  he  calls  it  Filipendula  pui-purea  ;  so,  if  it  remain  in  Sj)ir!ea, 
it  must  bear  the  name  purpurea.  A  more  appropriate  name  might 
have  been  chosen  for  a  plant  witli  bright  crimson  flowers,  Init  it  is 
not  permitted  to  alter  a  name  on  that  ground.  Although  Franohet 
and  Savatier  in  their  "Flora  Japouica"  cite  wild  habitats 
for  this  specie5,  it  is  exceedingly  doulitful  wliether  it  has  been  found 
growing  wild,  as  there  are  no  wild  specimens  in  Kew  herbarium,  and 
Maximowicz  had  seen  none.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  figures  quoted 
by  the  authors  just  mentioned  represent  two  distinct  species,  namely, 
S.  purpurea  and  apparently  the  original  S.  palmata  or  S.  Kamt- 
schatica.  The  last-named  species  most  closely  resembles  S.  pur- 
purea, but  it  is  a  taller,  slenderer  plant,  having  lai'ge  stem-claspinf 
stipules,  the  leaves  being  usually  clothed  with  rusty   hairs  on  the 


imder  surface,  the  flowers  white,  and  the  seed-vessels  furnished  with 
long  bristles.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivation,  but  there  is  a 
good  figure  of  it  in  Fallas's  "  Flora  Rossica, "  plate  2S.  S.  palmata, 
Pallas,  syn.  S.  digitata,  of  WiUdenow,  was  originally  described  and 
figured  by  Pallas  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels,  and  not,  as  has  been 
commonly  assumed,  in  the  "  Flora  Rossica."  One  of  Fallas's  original 
specimens  exists  iu  Kew  herbarium.  This  has  red  flowers,  but  not 
the  rich  hue  of  S.  purpurea,  large  half-heart-shaped  stipules,  and  the 
leaves  have  almost  always  several  lateral  segments  in  addition  to 
the  palmatelj'-lobed  teruiinal  one.  It  was  introduced  from  North- 
eastern Asia  in  1S2,3,  and  it  grows  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  or  more  high, 
according  to  circumstances.  S.  vestita,  of  Wallioh,  sjm.  S.  Kamt- 
schatica,  var.  Himalensis,  Lindley,  "Botanical  Register, "  XXVII., 
plate  4,  as  the  varietal  name  implies,  is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  where  it  flourishes  at  a  great  elevation.  In  its  native 
countrj'  it  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and  is  perhaps  the  least  orna- 
mental of  this  group. 

F.  angustiloba,  a  native  of  north-eastern  Asia,  has  white  flowers 
and  relatively  very  narrow  leaf-segments,  and  in  other  characters  it 
comes  very  near  S.  lobata.  The  latter  is  a  North  American  species, 
and  was  named  S.  palmata  by  Linnseus,  so  no  fewer  than  three  dis- 
tinct species  liave  been  described  under  that  name.  As  an  orna- 
mental plant,  S.  lobata  ranks  next  to  S.  purpurea  among  the  red- 
flowered  ones,  and  the  Americans  call  it  the  Queen  of  the  Prairies. 
It  does  not  grow  so  high  as  our  Meadow  Sweet,  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  rarely  reaching  4^ft.,  and  it  is  usually  much 
dwarfer  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  ornamental  border  plant. 
The  lateral  segments  of  the  nearly-glabrous  leaves  are  palmately 
three-lobed,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  very  numerous  and  borne  in 
loose,  terminal  clusters,  vary  from  pale  pink  to  bright  rose.  S. 
venusta  is  another  name  for  the  same  species.  Respecting  S.  Ulma- 
ria little  need  be  said  beyond  the  fact  that  it  flourishes  in  a  moist, 
half-shaded  situation,  growing  in  a  rich  soil  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and 
occasionally  it  may  be  seen  even  taller.  There  are  double-flowered 
and  pink-flowered  varieties,  and  also  one  with  variegated  foliage. 

The  Dropwort  (S.  Filipendula)  naturally  affects  dry  places,  espe- 
ci.ally  on  chalk  and  limestone,  where  it  varies  from  6  iu.  to  IS  in.  in 
height ;  but  in  the  richer  soil  of  a  garden  it  reaches  2  ft.  The  finely- 
divided  leaves  of  this  species  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the 
double-flowered  variety  is  one  of  the  most  charming  dwarf  double- 
flowered  herbaceous  plants  we  have.  Maximowicz  has  described  an 
allied  .Japanese  species,  which  he  names  S.  multijuga  ;  it  is  a  remark- 
able plant,  with  foliage  similar  to  S.  Filipendula,  but  the  terminal 
lobe  of  the  leaves  is  heart-shaped  and  five-parted,  pink  or  white 
flowers  as  large  as  those  of  S.  purpurea,  and  spreading  carpels.  This 
completes  this  group. 

The  Goat's-beard  Spiraja  (.S.  Aruncus)  is  a  totally  different-looking 
plant,  having  large  compound  leaves,  two  or  three  times  ternately 
divided,  with  distinct  leaflets ;  and  the  much-divided  feathery  inflores- 
cence rises  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  The  flowers  are  white  or  yel- 
lowish-white, and  the  sexes  are  borne  on  separate  plants.  One  of  the 
liandsomest  and  most  effective  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  dispersed 
all  round  the  north  temperate  zone,  varying  considerably  in  stature, 
and  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  in  different  localities.  An  allied 
species  has  recently  been  detected  iu  Japan,  and  M.  Maximowicz 
has  described  it  under  the  name  of  Aruncus  astilboides.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  smaller  plant,  w'th  more  deeply-toothed  leaves,  and  ^'ery 
different  seed-vessels.  I  believe  Messrs.  Veitch  liave  this  in  culti- 
vation, possibly  under  the  name  of  S.  Aruncus,  var.  astilboides.  In 
habit  it  closely  resembles  the  plant  so  abundantly  grown  under  the 
name  of  Spiroea  japonica,  which  is,  however,  a  Saxifragaceoas  plant, 
and  its  correct  name  Astilbe  barbata. 

S.  pectinata  is  a  very  dwarf,  tufted,  lialf-shruljby  species,  in  habit 
like  a  Saxifraga,  with  bifid  or  trifid  leaves,  and  erect  terminal 
racemes  of  small  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  temperate  and 
sub-arctic  North-west  America.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  in  culti- 
vation, but  it  is  a  neat  rock  plant,  as  is  also  S.  ctespitosa.  The  latter 
is  also  half  shrubby,  but  it  has  rosulate,  entire  leaves  and  short  dense 
spikes  of  white  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  from  .3  in.  to  6  in.  high, 
and  it  inhabits  North  America  from  Oregon  southwards  into  North 
Mexico.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

[Our  plate  was  prepared  from  a  plant  growing  in  the  C'oombe 
Wood  Nursery.] 


Seedling  Dwarf  Phloxes.— There  is  a  mistake  about  the 
names  of  the  Pliloxes  in  tlie  description  of  the  plate  (p.  12)  for  vidiicli 
I  am  sorry,  as  the  plants  have  been  distributed  under  other  names, 
as  far  as  two  or  them  are  concerned.  Model  is  the  one  at  the  top  of 
the  plate  without  a  number,  and  the  one  at  the  bottom  (right  hand) 
referred  to  in  The  Garden  as  Model  is  compaota. — J.~G.  Nelson, 
Aldborough  Rectory,  A^orwich. 
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Flower  Garden. 

The  digging  of  flower  beds  and  borders  should  now  be  pushed  for- 
ward on  every  favourable  opportunity.  Rich  manure  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  except  for  iine-foliagcd  plants,  such  as  Castor-oils 
and  Cannas,  which  it  is  desirable  to  grow  to  as  large  a  size  as  possi- 
ble. Leaf  mould  and  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  when  thoroughly 
rotted  by  frequent  mixings,  make  good  dressing  for  flower  beds  ; 
they  sliould  be  laid  up  as  roughly  as  possible.  Those  planted  with 
small  shrubs  should  be  gone  over  and  regulated  where  disturbed  by 
the  late  gales  of  wind,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  them.  De- 
cayed portions  of  spring  flowering  plants  that  are  likely  to  rot  the 
crowns  should  be  carefully  picked  off ;  but  the  general  removal  of 
dead  leaves  and  stems  should  be  deferred  until  vegetation  is  in 
active  progress  in  spring.  With  the  walks  in  good  order,  and  the 
turf  bright  and  clean,  pleasure  grounds,  even  at  this  comparatively 
flowerless  season,  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest.  The  varied 
shades  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  are  now  seen  to  advantage, 
especially  where  Coniferae  are  extensively  grown  ;  the  Cufiressus  and 
Retinosporas  are  especially  suited  for  single  specimens  on  Grass, 
and  are  lit  subjects  for  the  highest  style  of  modern  flower  gardening, 
while  their  more  vigorous  and  stately  allies,  the  Pines  and  Firs,  look 
best  in  the  Pinetum  or  woodland  garden.  Amongst  really  hardy 
flowers  that  are  opening  their  blossoms  in  the  open  air  are  Helleborus 
niger,  planted  under  the  shelter  of  large  Conifers  in  clumps  of  three 
or  four  plants  together.  The  past  wet  season  suited  these  plants 
well,  and  they  are  now  exceptionally  vigorous  and  full  of  flower. 
Snowdrops  are  making  rapid  progress,  and  Aconites  are  bursting 
through  the  soil.  These  classes  of  bulbs  ought  to  be  extensively 
planted  in  permanent  positions,  bestowing  as  they  do  a  charm  on 
any  situation  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  Bedding  plants  in 
frames  should  have  free  ventilation  on  mild  days,  and  the  surface 
soil  should  be  stirred  and  cleaned.  A  list  of  all  soft  wooded  sub- 
jects, such  as  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  &o.,  grown  in  pots  or  boxes, 
should  be  at  once  made  out,  and  the  store  pots  introduced  to  a  grow- 
ing temperature  for  yielding  cuttings  by-and-by.  Lobelias  are 
best  raised  from  cuttings,  and  as  they  strike  easily,  and  are  of  rapid 
growth,  a  few  pots  or  boxes  of  store  plants  will  yield  any  quantity 
desired.  Seeds  of  plants  required  to  be  raised  in  that  way  must  be 
procured  at  once,  as  the  busy  season  for  such  work  is  close  at  hand. 
— .Tames  Gkoom. 

Gold  Frames. — There  are  a  very  large  and  constantly  increaL- 
ing  number  of  amateurs  who,  besides  a  small  and  frequently  well- 
kept  garden,  are  also  enabled  to  add  to  it  the  luxury  of  a  small 
greenhouse.  I  know  a  number  of  such,  and  must  say  that  in  a  very 
few  instances  has  the  greenhouse  given  much  satisfaction.  It  is 
usually  crammed  full  of  bedding  plants,  which  generally  fail  to  do 
well ;  a  large  partion  of  them  die  during  the  winter,  and  the 
remainder  cost  more  for  fuel  and  attendance  than  better  plants  could 
be  purchased  forin  spring.  My  advice  in  cases  where  the  heating  appa- 
ratus is  a  source  of  annoyance  is  to  purchase  bedding  plants,  and 
devote  small  houses  and  cold  frames  to  the  growth  of  a  more  hardy 
class  of  plants.  I  am  trying  a  number  of  herbaceous  plants  (the 
hardiness  of  which  I  have  had  some  doubt)  in  cold  frames  and  un- 
heated  pits.  Many  plants  are  presumed  to  be  hardy,  such  as 
Aquilegia  glandulosa,  A.  coerulea,  A.  chrysantha,  &c.,  but  none  of 
them  will  do  well,  even  if  they  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
borders.  But  how  very  satisfactory  they  are  when  grown  in  pots  !  Our 
plants  are  now,  and  have  been  all  through  the  late  severe  frosts,  in 
an  unheated  pit ;  the  pots  are  not  even  plunged,  so  that  the  ball 
of  mould  in  which  the  roots  are  has  been  a  mass  of  ice.  Pnmula 
amcKna  and  its  varieties  were  placed  in  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances without  sustaining  any  harm.  I  need  not  say  that  all  tlie 
fine  Auriculas  and  Alpine  Primroses  have  no  other  protection.  The 
pots  stand  on  a  lattice- work  trellis,  which  allows  the  air  to  circulate 
under  and  over  them.  Trillium  grandiflorum  is  another  most  beau- 
tiful plant  tliat  should  be  grown  in  pots  to  produce  flowers  before 
the  same  j)lants  do  so  out-of-doors.  The  delicate  pure  white  blos- 
soms of  the  St.  Bruno's  Lily  (Anthericum  Liliastrum)  are  charming 
when  grown  in  pots  under  glass.  Meconopsis  nepalensis,  referred 
to  as  being  both  interesting  and  beautiful  on  rockwork  in  Messrs. 
Backhouse's  nursery  at  York,  has  also  been  frozen  quite  tlirough  ; 
the  old  outer  leavps  died  off,  but  the  inner  ones  are  very  beautiful ; 
they  are  not  green,  but  of  a  bronzy-orange  colour,  and  covered  with 
long  silky  hairs  of  the  same  hue,  the  effect  of  which  is  quite  unique 
amongst  hardy  plants.  Mr.  Elwes,  who  flowered  it  exceedingly 
well  last  year,  says  it  does  not  like  a  dry  atmosphere  in  summer,  but 
does  well  in  a  cool  moist  one ;  this  plant  will givegreat  satisfaction  to  all 
lovers  of  hardy  plants.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  L>iia3  and  Sparaxis ; 
a  number  of  them  had  started  into  growth  before  the  winter  set  in, 
and  I  was  almost  afraid  to  trust  them  out  during  severe  frost ;  but 


I  determined  to  do  so  as  an  experiment,  and  not  a  single  leaf  has 
been  injured.  The  large  number  of  beautiful  and  interesting  plants 
that  can  be  grown  in  pots  in  cold  frames  would  surprise  many  who 
have  hitherto  devoted  most  of  their  resources  and  the  space  in  their 
greenhouses  to  scarlet  Pelargoniums.  The  culture  which  such  hardy 
plants  require  is  of  the  simplest  kind — consisting  in  giving  plenty  of 
ventilation,  removing  the  frame  lights  altogether  in  fine  weather, 
stirring  the  surface  soil  in  the  pots,  and  pressing  such  plants  in  as 
have  been  loosened  by  the  frosts. 

Dahlias. — These  must  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  frosts; 
should  they  become  frozen  they  will  be  quite  killed.  Ours  were 
placed  on  the  floor  of  a  Vinery  in  which  Grapes  are  still  hanging, 
and  with  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  40°  at  night.  If  it  is  desir- 
able to  propagate  a  large  stock  of  any  scarce  varieties  tlie  tubers  may 
now  be  potted,  and  the  pots  placed  in  a  very  gentle  bottom-heat  in 
a  forcing  house  where  the  temperature  is  not  more  than  50°  to  55S 
at  night.  They  will  also  do  well  if  the  pots  or  boxes  containing  the 
tubers  are  placed  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  or  in  a  Vinery  or  Peach 
house  that  has  just  been  started.     Do  not  over-water  at  first. 

Hollyhocks. — Plants  of  these  that  have  been  potted  and 
plunged  in  cold  frames,  and  also  those  that  have  been  planted  out  in 
the  frames,  will  have  to  be  seen  to  now,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  thaw  ;  the  surface  of  the  soil  must  be  stirred,  and  decaying  and 
decayed  leaves,  which  are  plentiful,  must  also  be  carefully  picked 
off,  as  they  cause  decay.  Preparations  to  put  in  cuttings  must  like- 
wise be  made,  and  plants  of  any  scarce  sorts  may  be  placed  in  a 
warmer  house,  to  slightly  excite  them  into  growth.  All  the  shoots 
but  one,  if  they  are  long  enougli,  should  be  taken  off  and  be  potted 
in  light  sandy  soil,  putting  a  little  clean  silver  sand  round  the  base 
of  the  cuttings  when  they  are  put  in.  The  best  place  in  which  to 
strike  them  is  a  hand-light  or  small  frame,  which  should  be  placed 
over  a  bed  of  tan  or  other  fermenting  material,  but  not  on  a  violent 
heat.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  the  best  material  in  wliich  to  plunge 
the  pots.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  as  to  watering ;  too 
much  of  this  will  rot  every  one  of  them.  I  prefer  to  pot  them  in 
rather  moist  soil,  and  not  to  apply  any  water  for  a  few  days. 

Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations.— Now  is  a  good  time 
to  put  in  cuttings  of  these.  They  can  be  obtained  at  this  time  if 
the  plants  have  been  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  The  small  side-growths 
should  be  slipped  off  from  the  main  stem,  and  about  a  dozen  of  them 
may  be  inserted  in  a  6-in.  pot,  using  sandy  soil,  with  a  layer  of  sharp 
sand  on  the  surface.  They  will  readily  form  roots  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  forcing  house,  and  will  do  so  all  the  sooner  if  a  square  of 
glass  is  placed  over  tliem.  I  generally  put  in  the  labels  so  that  their 
tops  are  just  above  the  cuttings,  and  so  that  the  glass  rests  upoa 
them.  Plants  of  these  Carnations  are  very  useful  at  present.  All 
of  them  are  favourites,  but  the  white  and  pink  varieties  are  most 
useful  as  cut  flowers.  Annie  Williams  and  Miss  JoUiffe  are  the  best 
pink  or  flesh-coloured  varieties.  La  Belle  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
white.  A.  Alegatiere  is  the  best  scarlet,  and  King  of  the  Belgians 
a  fine  deep  rose.  Other  good  sorts  are — Empress  of  Germany, 
Glorie  de  Lyon,  Grenadier,  Proserpine,  Rose  Perfection,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. — J.  Douglas. 

Orchids. 

Drip  is  often  fatal  in  Orchid  houses  in  winter  ;  therefore  carefully 
guard  against  it  at  night  by  having  a  good  stout  covering  for  the 
roof.  The  material  used  here  for  this  purpose  is  strong  sail  cloth, 
which  stands  wear  and  tear  well  for  two  seasons,  both  for  shading  in 
summer  and  night  protection  in  winter.  By  keeping  the  glass  warm 
in  this  way,  condensation  on  the  inside,  which  is  the  principal  cause 
of  drip,  is  prevented,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  houses  can  be  main- 
tained in  a  much  more  equable  condition  as  regards  moisture  when 
the  glass  is  kept  from  being  fully  acted  on  by  frost.  Plants  of 
Phaloanopsis  now  lengthening  their  spikes  or  forming  their  flower 
buds,  must  be  guarded  against  sudden  alternations  of  temperature 
and  excessive  and  also  too  little  moisture  at  the  roots,  otherwise 
they  are  very  liable  to  cast  their  flower-buds.  Dendrobiums,  such 
as  D.  nobile,  D.  mouiliforme,  D.  Wardianum,  &c.,  that  were  ripened 
early  may  be  pushed  forward  or  retarded  as  may  be  desired.  When 
all  the  flowers  are  cut  from  Calanthes,  keep  them  in  a  temperature 
of  from  60°  to  65°  on  a  slielf  near  the  glass  to  finish  their  ripening. 
Cattleyas  and  Lielias  making  growth  or  at  rest  must  be  watered  with 
care  during  the  short  days.  A  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  will 
suit  them  for  the  present.  Keep  the  house  well  aired,  and .  avoid 
creating  a  stuffy  atmosphere  by  too  much  damping  down. 

Stove. 

Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  and  Caladiuras  may  now  be  started  to  come 
into  flower  early.  Give  them  the  assistance  of  a  little  bottom-heat 
at  this  season.  Poinsettias,  when  done  flowering,  should  be  placed 
in  an  intermediate  house.  Keep  them  dry  at  the  root,  and  in  a  light 
position,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  ripen  their  wood,  w'hich  n'ill  be 
useful  for  cuttings  by-and-by.     Winter  blooming  plants,   such   as 
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firanthemums,  Plumbagos,  Linums,  Libonias,  Thyrsacanthus,  &c., 
now  out  of  flower,  should  at  once  receh-e  a  little  extra  eucouragemeut 
to  make  growth  for  propagating  purposes.  Earliness  in  getting  them 
established  in  their  blooming  pots  is  an  important  point  in  the  cul- 
ture of  plants  that  bloom  in  winter.  Hard-wooded  climbers,  such 
as  AUamandas,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  &c.,  may  now  be  pruned  and 
regulated  ;  but  defer  pruning  soft-growing  plants,  such  as  Passifloras 
and  Tliunbergias,  for  a  time. 

Ferns. 
Few  plants  suffer  more  at  the  root  from  a  sudden  reduction  of 
their  top  growth  thau  Ferns,  especially  tliose  varieties  that  have 
underground  rhizomes  ;  the  aim  of  the  grower,  therefore,  should  be 
to  keep  the  old  fronds  healtliy  as  long  as  possible.  By  preserving 
the  roots  from  being  damaged  during  tlie  resting  season,  the  plants 
will  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  producing  a  fine  head  of 
fronds  n-lien  the  gi'owiug  season  arrives. 

Greenhouse. 

Epacrises  that  have  done  flowering,  and  also  Erica  hyemalis,  and 
the  different  varieties  of  E.  gracilis,  sliould  be  pruned  and  placed  in 
a  close  pit ;  or  a  Peach  house  just  started  will  answer  equally  well. 
Give  them  a  dewing  over  witli  the  syringe  occasionally  to  assist  them 
in  breaking  freely.  Rhododendron  jasminiflorum,  and  the  new 
varieties  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  are  among  the  most 
useful  of  plants  in  this  department.  Those  who  desire  to°have  them 
large  in  size  quickly,  must  encourage  them  by  giving  them  a  trifle 
■warmer  temperature  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  ;  the  same 
temperature  and  treatmeat  will  suit  Staticcs,  Pleromas,  Monochas- 
tunis,  _  and  Boronia  serrulata.  A  few  old  plants  of  the  different 
varieties  of  Fuchsias  should  at  once  be  put  in  heat  to  yield  a  supply 
of  cuttings.  Young  plants  of  these  that  were  propagated  in  autumn 
should  have  a  position  near  tlie  glass  in  an  intermediate  house.  Give 
them  liberal  shiftsthrouglithespring.nsingacorapost  consisting  of  two 
parts  turfy  loam,  and  one  part  fibry  peat  with  a  dash  of  sand  and  Clay's 
Fertiliser,  which  is  a  valuaUe  manure  for  all  soft- wooded  plants. 
.Salvias  and  Eupatoriums  that  are  over  should  be  reserved  for  cut- 
tings ;  any  not  required  for  this  purpose  should  be  tlirown  to  the 
rubbish  heap.  In  addition  to  a  good  supply  of  flowering  plants  for 
house-work,  I  would  strongly  recommend  a  few  fiue-folfaged  plants 
to  be  grown  for  conservatory  and  hall  decoration.  For  this  purpose 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  or  elegant  than  the  Japanese  Maples, 
with  their  finely  dissected  and  bright  red  leaves.  Even  the  green 
varieties  of  these  Acers  are  very  striking  in  spring.  Acer  Neginido 
variegatum  is  not  so  handsome  as  some  of  the  other  kinds,  but  its 
white  foliage  is  striking  in  early  spring.  Another  useful  plant  is  the 
purple  leaved  Peach  ;  if  this  he  Ijiought  forward  in  gentle  heat,  it 
will  keep  m  good  colour  at  least  two  montlis,  and  prove  very  valu- 
able in  the  conservatory. — J.  Uoeerts. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

^  Figs.— The  demand  for  this  valuable  fruit  being  greatly  on  the 
5ucroase,  its  cultivation  and  early  maturatiou  at  a  time  when 
•choice  dessert  fruit  is  scarce  are  -well  worthy  of  our  greatest  care. 
J-  or  an  early  crop  the  Brown  Turkey  is  perliaps  tlie  best.  Trees 
thoroughly  established  in  pots,  placed  on  pedestals  raised  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  surrounded  \vith  fermenting  materials,  if 
■started  in  November,  will  now  be  bursting  their  terminal  bucU 
Although  less  likely  tlian  the  Peach  or  other  stone  fruits  to  sutfer 
from  fluctuations,  a  steady  bottom-heat  of  from  70'  to  '75''  should 
be  maintained  from  the  time  tlie  young  fruit  begins  to  swell  until 
it  changes  for  ripening,  when  due  attention  having  been  paid  to 
ventilation  and  feeding,  of  which  the  Fig  takes  liberal  supplies, 
good  fruit  should  be  fit  for  gathering  early  in  May.  Trees  in  the 
above  stage  of  growtli  will  now  be  throwing  out  an  abundance  of 
young  roots  in  search  of  food,  but  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
strike  direct  into  the  warm  leaves,  large  pieces  of  rather  stiff  turf 
laid  round  the  rims  of  the  pots  will  induce  tlie  formation  of  a  mass 
of  feeders  ready  for  taking  up  tepid  liquid  ivhen  the  time  arrives 
lor  its  application.  The  insects  most  likely  to  Ije  troublesome 
througli  the  early  stages  of  growth  are  red  spider  and  brown 
scale,  but  under  generous  culture  and  copious  syringing  tliey  are 
easily  kept  in  check.  As  the  season  advances  take^advantage  of 
bright  days,  aided  by  a  little  fire  heat,  for  running  up  to  SO='%vith 
plenty  of  moisture,  and  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  to  60"  at 
night.  If  not  already  started  the  second  house  sliould  be  closed  for 
giving  a  succession  of  fruit  in  June.  As  a  rule  the  trees  in  this 
house  are  planted  out  in  inside  borders  composed  of  good  loam  and 
lime  rublile.  Let  these  be  well  mulched  and  copiously  watered 
■with  tepid  water  at  a  temperature  of  80'  to  90".  Syringe  twice  a 
•day,  and  allow  the  temperature  to  range  from  50°  to  Go''  for  the 
IJreseut. 

Orchard  House.— To  the  owner  of  a  small  garden,  the  orchard 
house  well  stocked  with  choice  fruit  trees  in  pots  is,   perhaps,   the 


most  interesting  structure  that  can  be  devised.  To  the  gardener 
who  still  looks  to  trellised  trees  for  his  main  crop  of  the  finest  fruit, 
it  offers  the  advantage  of  testing,  and  making  himself  acquainted 
with  new  varieties  to  an  extent  that  caunot  be  obtained  in  auj'  other 
way.  When  orchard  houses  were  in  their  infancy,  the  planting  out 
system  was  recommended  ;  but  for  resting,  retarding,  and  exposing 
the  trees  through  the  autumn  months,  when  the  house  may  be  filled 
with  Chrysantliemums  and  other  flowering  plants,  the  pot  system 
is  now  generally  recommended.  For  general  culture,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Figs,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Chei-ries  should  be  thoroughly  esta- 
blished in  pots,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Figs,  kept  out-of-doors 
until  Christmas,  unless  the  weather  is  very  severe,  when  their 
removal  to  an  open  shed  would  be  advisable.  The  best  time  to  re-pot 
tlie  trees  is  immediately  after  the  crop  of  fruit  has  been  gathered, 
they  then  have  time  to  make  new  roots  and  ripen  their  wood  before 
autumn  sets  in.  If  one  of  tlie  houses  is  to  be  forced,  a  selection  of  the 
earliest  kinds  should  be  taken  in  early  in  .January  and  arranged  in 
the  following  order  : — Figs,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  in  the  warmest. 
Cherries,  and  Plums  in  the  coldest  part,  as  the  last  named  require  so 
much  air  combined  with  very  gentle  excitement,  M'hen  they  are  in 
flower  ;  indeed,  to  grow  Plums  and  Cherries  satisfactorily,  they 
sliould  either  have  the  benefit  of  a  house  to  tliemselves,  or  be  left 
out  of  the  forcing  department  altogether.  Before  the  trees  are  taken 
into  the  house,  -whioli  must  be  made  quite  clean  aud  free  from  the 
larva;  of  insects,  they  should  be  pruned  into  shape  by  cutting  back 
the  strong  growths  to  a  triple  bud,  and  well  washed  with"  soapy 
water  or  a  solution  of  Gishurot  Compound,  4  oz.  to  the  gallon.  Paint- 
ing is  objectionable,  as  the  composition  washes  oft'  and  settles  in  the 
fruit  buds  when  the  trees  are  syringed.  In  their  arrangment,  the  jiots 
should  be  favourably  placed  for  the  free  passage  of  water,  as  fruit 
trees  under  this  kind  of  treatment  luxuriate  in  rich  mulchings  and 
copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  when  carrying  a  crop  of  fruit. 
Assuming  that  the  trees  have  been  arranged  and  thoroughly  soaked 
with  water,  they  may  be  well  syringed  twice  a  day,  and  kept  at  a 
temperature  ranging  from  40°  to  45'  at  night  to  55'  by  day,  with  as 
iiiucli  air  as  can  be  admitted  on  all  occasions,  particularly  when  the 
days  are  bright  and  the  maximum  temperature  can  be  maintained  by 
means  of  gentle  firing.  If  shelves  can  be  placed  near  the  glass  with- 
out shading  the  trees,  they  may  be  filled  with  Strawberry  plants  in 
pots,  well  watered  with  tepid  water,  and  copiously  syringed  with 
the  trees.  If  the  trees  intended  for  the  imheated  orchard  house 
have  not  been  taken  in,  they  should  be  got  ready  for  housing,  after 
which  every  effort  must  be  n*ade  for  retarding  the  blossoming 
period. 

Melons. — Where  early  Melons  are  in  request,  and  abundance  of 
heat  is  at  command,  a  few  seeds  may  be  sown  in  small  pots  plunged 
in  a  bottom-heat  of  SO',  and  treated  as  single  plants  from  the  first. 
They  should  be  kept  near  to  the  glass,  which  must  be  clean,  as 
Melons  cannot  have  too  much  light  at  this  dull  season,  otherwise 
tliej'  will  emerge  from  the  soil  weak,  elongated,  and  compara- 
tively worthless.  When  the  seed-leaves  are  fully  developed,  the 
plants  may  be  shifted  into  4-iu.  pots,  using  good  turfy  loam,  which 
must  have  been  previously  warmed  to  tlie  temperature  of  the  house. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  observe  great  care  in  potting,  as  the  slightest 
pressure  of  the  stems  at  this  early  stage  will  prove  fatal.  Replunge 
in  bottom-heat  and  withhold  water  until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the 
new  soil.  In  the  meantime,  make  preparations  for  their  removal 
from  the  nursing-pit  to  the  fruitiiig-house,  which  should  be  light, 
clean,  and  efficiently  heated.  If  it  is  intended  to  plant  out  on 
mounds  over  tanks  or  hot-water  pipes,  these  sliould  be  formed  in 
time  for  the  heat  to  pass  througli  tliem  before  tlie  plants  become 
pot-bound,  a  very  important  point  in  successful  culture  being 
steady  progress  without  a  check.  For  very  early  forcing  some  kinds 
are  better  adapted  than  others.  Gilbert's  Improved  Victory  of  Bath 
and  Turner's  Scarlet  Gem  are  early,  prolific,  and,  under  fair  treat- 
ment, alwaj's  good.  Tliey  also  do  extremely  well  under  pot  cultui'e, 
the  plan  I  always  adopt  with  liouse  Melons,  early  and  late.  Some 
growers  object  to  this  system,  having  an  idea  that  it  involves  more 
labour  ;  but  this  is  not  really  the  case,  and  the  gain  at  all  times, 
particularly  in  unfavourable  seasons,  is  considerable.  The  pots,  say 
1(5  in.  to  IS  in,  in  diameter,  should  be  plunged  in  fermenting  mate- 
rial over  the  hot-water  pipes,  in  rows  4  ft.  apart,  and  nearly  close  to 
each  other,  as  the  plants  are  never  allowed  to  in.ake  any  lateral 
growth  after  the  fruit  is  set.  The  compost  that  suits  Melons  best  is 
strong  loam  from  an  old  pasture,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  old 
lime  rubble  firmly  rammed  into  the  pots  ;  but  tlie  latter  should  not 
be  filled  more  than  two-thirds  full  at  first,  as  space  will  be 
wanted  for  top-dressing  and  feeding  with  good  liquid  manure, 
of  wliicli  the  plants  require  an  abundant  supply  from  the  time  the 
fruit  sets  until  it  changes  for  riiieniug,  when,  owing  to  the  roots 
being  confined  in  a  position  where  bottom-heat  can  be  maintained, 
aud  a  state  of  dryness  quick!}'  produced,  good  flavour,  so  fickle  in 
Melons,  is  sure  to  follow. 
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Cucumbers.— For  coming  into  bearing  early  in  the  spring  a 
few  seeds  may  now  be  sown  to  succeed  the  plants  that  have  been 
bearing  during  tlie  winter  months.     Place  the  seeds  singly  in  small 
pots,  using  light  rich  compost,  and  plunge  in   bottom-heat  near  the 
glass  to  prevent  the  young  plants  from  becoming  drawn  when  tliey 
appear  above  the  soil.     By  tlie  time  tliey  require  a  shitt  into  larger 
pots  the  pit  or  house  intended  for  them  should  be  cleansed,  and  if  it 
is  intended  to  plant  out  on  ridges,  tlie  necessary  termencin -'  ir.ateriai, 
previously  well  worked  in  the  reserve  ground,  may  ;e  oaken  -.ii  at 
once,  in  order  that  danger  from  an  excess  of  ammonu".  mav  have 
passed  away  before  they  are  planted  out.     To  secure  a  steady  supply 
of  fruit  through  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  small,  sharp- 
pitched,  efficiently  heated  pits  with  a  path  through  them,  or  a  span- 
roofed  house  divided  into  several  compartments,  best  answer  the 
purpose  ;  the  mode  of  root  management  depending  on  the  taste  of 
the  cultivator.     I  give  preference  to  large  pots,  plunged  to  the  rim 
in  two-thirds  Oak  leaves  and  one-third  short  stable  manure,  with  pipes 
below  for  maintaining  a  bottom-heat  of  80"^  ;  the  pots  should  be  well 
crooked,  and  lightly  tilled  to  within  6  in.  of  the  top  with  a  good  com- 
post consisting  of  old  turf,  a  little   peat,  and  a  liberal  admixture  of 
lime  rubble.     Leaf-mould  or  other  decaying  vegetable  matter  should 
not  be  used,  as  it  encourages  worms,  and  on  that  account  all  stimu- 
lants should  be  applied  in  the  form  of  clear  tepid  liquid,  when,  and 
not  before,  tlie  plants  begin  to  bear  fruit.     September-sown  plants 
that  have  been  lightly  cropped  will  have  covered  the  trellis  witli 
vigorous  young  growths  capable  of  doing  service  through  the  most 
trying  period  that  Cucumber  growers  have  to  contend  with.     These 
young  growths  should  not  be  stopped  too  close  for  the  present ; 
neither  should  they  be  allowed  to  carry  more  male  blossoms  than  are 
required  for  fertilisation.     A  very  important  point  in  successful  cul- 
ture is  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  temperature,  and  on  this  account 
houses  having  a  large  area  of  glass  exposed  to  sudden  external  fluc- 
tuations should  be  provided  with  blinds  for  running  down  at  night 
or  during  the  prevalence  of  chilling  storms.     Frigi  Domo  is  a  very 
good  non-conducting  material  for  this  purpose,  and  soon  clears  its 
cost  in  economy  of  fuel,   and  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  night 
■  heat  without  over-heating  the  pipes.     When  external  conditions  are 
favourable,  the  night  temperature  may  range  about  68°,  with  a  rise 
of  10°  to  15'^  by  day,  providing  the  weather  is  mild  and  clear.  Admit 
a  little  air  when  the  sun  raises  the  house  to  80°,  and  close  early  with 
a  moist  growing  atmosphere  when  it  recedes  to  that  point.  Examine 
the  beds,  and  if  worms  have  gained  a  lodgement,  let  them  be  extir- 
pated by  the  application  of  warm  clarified  lime  water.     Top  dress 
with  good  turfy  loam  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface,  and  set 
ammonia  at  liberty  by  turning  the  fermenting    material  and  tlie 
introduction  of  small  quantities  of  fresh  horse  droppings.     Apply 
sulphur  to  the  leaves,  or  syringe  with  sulphur  water  should  mildew 
attack  them,   and  fumigate  with  very  great  care  for  the  destruction  of 
green  fly. — W.  Coleman, 

Hardy  Fruit. 

I  am  afraid  that,  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  hardy 
fniits  generally,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  as  to 
weathei",  will  be,  if  not  a  complete  failure,  very  nearly  so.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  a  prognostication  may  not  be  verified,  but,  after 
closely  examining  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  one  is  forced  to  that  con- 
clusion. To  begin  with  the  wall  trees  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have 
not  yet  shed  the  whole  of  their  leaves,  and  the  wood  is  quite  green, 
and  the  fruit  buds  of  about  the  usual  size  of  wood  buds  ;  Apricots 
are  sliglitly  better,  and,  curious  enough,  those  on  a  west  wall  seem 
more  mature  than  those  on  trees  on  a  south  wall ;  Pears  on  both 
south  and  west  walls  are  very  imperfectly  ripened,  there  are  plenty 
of  buds,  but  they  are  so  small  that  little  else  than  barren  blossom 
can  be  expected  ;  Plums  promise  fairly  well,  for,  though  the  fruit 
spurs  are  rather  green,  the  buds  seem  very  plump.  The  buds  on 
Clierries  of  the  early  dessert  section  seem  to  be  moderately  well 
ripened,  but  late  kinds  and  Morellos  are  very  immature.  Apples 
and  Pears  in  open  borders  all  share  in  the  same  immaturity  of  wood, 
though  all  are  moderately  well  studded  with  bloom  buds.  Even 
small  fruits,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  have  failed  to 
plump  up  their  fruit  buds,  and  Strawberries  have  had  a  hard  time  of 
it  through  frost ;  so  that  all  round  the  prospects  of  a  good  fruit  year 
are  already  very  gloomy,  and  only  those  of  an  extraordinary  sanguine 
temperament  will  be  able  to  extract  any  comfort  from  present 
appearances.  The  trees,  nevertheless,  must  be  given  the  usual 
routine  of  attention,  and  we  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  such  labour 
another  year,  should  the  season  be  more  favourable.  The  weather 
being  milder,  pruning  and  nailing  or  tying  of  Apricots,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  should  be  finished  as  early  as  circumstances  admit. 
The  summer  stopping,  or  pinching  out  of  the  points  of  new 
growths,  so  frequently  recommended,  is  the  most  rational  mode  of 
pruning,  or  rather  a  process  which  renders  much  winter  pruning 
unnecessary,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  repression  of  growth  con- 
duces, to  some  extent,  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  but  if  allowed 


to  grow  unrestrictedly,  a  mass  of  wood,  with  perhaps  a  solitary  fruit 
bud  at  the  point,  would  be  tlie  result.  Presuming  that  sucli  summer 
stopping  was  done,  the  only  pruning  now  required  will  be  to  thin 
out  tlie  thickest  clusters  of  fruit  spurs,  selecting  those  tliat  seem  the 
most  immature,  and  a  few  eacli  year  of  the  longest  spurs,  that  are 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  protection  of  the  wall,  should  lie 
cut  right  oft,  within  about  1  in.  of  the  main  branch.  In  this  way  the 
fruit  spurs  may  be  gradually  reuewsd,  and  at  tlie  same  time  kept 
close,  and  therefore  protected  by  the  wall.  Of  course,  tlie  same 
principle  of  renewal  of  spurs  is  applicable  to  fruit  trees  not  trained 
to  walls,  and  by  such  procedure  the  trees  are  kept  clear  of  useless 
wood  ;  a  point  in  our  climate  of  great  importance,  iiiasmuch  as  the 
little  sunsliine  which  we  do  get  has  in  that  case  full  effect  on  both 
wood  and  fruit.  Peaches  and  Slorello  Cherries  are  about  tlie  only 
fruits  that  bear  best  on  the  long  pruning  principle,  i.e.,  on  the 
young  \vood  of  the  previous  year,  so  that,  in  pruning  these,  those 
shoots  should  be  cut  out  on  which  tliere  are  fewest  buds,  till  the  tree 
is  sufficiently  thin  of  wood,  and  the  new  gi'owths  must  belaid  in  full 
length,  but  not  too  thickly.  The  pruning  of  bush  fruits  should  also 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  Gooseberries  and  Red  and  White 
Currants  are  most  amenable  to  spur  pruning;  keep  the  heads  well  open, 
and  each  main  branch  as  equidistant  from  each  other  as  possible.  A 
new  shoot,  or  branch,  may  be  left  to  take  the  place  of  one  that  i3 
getting  bare  of  spurs,  or  cankered.  Black  Currants  will  fruit  on  the 
spur  pruning  principle  too,  but  tlie  produce  is  never  so  fine  or  so 
plentiful.  Therefore,  cut  out  all  the  old,  or  naked  shoots,  and  the 
young  ones  too,  till  each  branch  stands  clear  of  its  neighbour,  and  if 
thought  desirable,  the  new  shoots  in  this  case  may  be  shortened 
back.  Raspberry  canes  should  have  been  thinned  to  the  desired 
number  in  the  summer  time,  and  now  they  may  be  shortened  back 
to  any  length  desired,  and  trained  to  supports  ;  afterwards  point 
over  the  ground,  and  give  a  heavy  mulching  of  manure  of  some  kind. 
Autumn-planted  Strawberries,  though  well  surrounded  with  manure, 
have  been  upheaved  with  frost,  and  should  now  be  pressed  firmly  into 
the  ground,  and  again  mulched.  Older  plantations  of  Strawberries, 
if  not  yet  done  should  be  denuded  of  runners,  cleared  of  weeds,  and 
the  ground  should  have  a  shallow  forking  over,  and  afterwards  be 
given  a  ricli  dressing  of  manure.  Any  kinds  of  fruit  trees  that  are 
liable  to  the  attaclis  of  aphis,  &c.,  early  in  the  growing  season, 
should  now,  while  the  trees  are  comparatively  dormant,  be  dressed 
with  composition  as  a  preventive.  Particulars  of  such  a  dressing 
were  given  at  page  537,  Vol.  XVI  of  The  Garden.— W.  W. 
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A    NEW    CRESTED    HAET'S-TONGUE. 

(sCOLOPENDfilUM   VULGARE    KBLWAYI.) 

At  a  first  glance  it  would  be  difficult  to  any  but  specialists 
in  this  class  of  plants  to  conceive  this  to  be  a  variety  of  tlie 
common  Hart's-tongue,  so  well  known  by  its  long  tongue- 
shaped  fronds  and  regular  ribs  of  sori,  but  such  it  is,  and 
one  that  illustrates  the  extreme  forms  of  this  Protean 
plant.  Its  connection  with  the  normal  form  may  be  traced 
through  numerous  transitional  stages,  from  the  first  depar- 
ture from  the  type  in  which  the  frond  is  simply  forked 
at  the  point,  to  others  where  the  clefts  are  deeper,  and  so 
on  until  the  partitions  extend  to  the  base  of  the  blade, 
so  as  to  divide  it  into  several  segments,  which  may  remain 
entire,  or  what  more  frequently  happens,  become  fasciated 
at  the  points,  and  thus  develop  a  large  terminal  crest  at 
the  expense  of  the  leafy  portion  of  the  blade.  These  deeply- 
cleft  forms  constitute  the  ramosum  group,  with  which  the 
plant  under  notice  agrees  in  general  aspect,  but  differs 
materially  in  the  folds  of  its  segments,  which,  instead  of 
lying  in  flattened  creases  or  solid  ridges,  as  is  usually  the 
case^  are  disposed  in  free  wavy  convolutions  ;  these,  by 
coming  in  contact,  form  a  series  of  funnel-shaped  cavities, 
with  their  margins  deeply  lobed  and  finely  crenelled.  Its 
fronds,  which  usually  reach  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  in  length, 
with  a  crest  of  the  same  breadth,  retain  the  texture  and 
glossy  greenness  which  characterise  the  ^whole  family,  and  it 
appears  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  forms  hitherto  recorded. 
It  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  by  Messrs.  Kelway  <k 
Sons,  Langport    Nurseries,  Somerset,   and  awarded   a  first- 
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class  certificate.      Our  figure  was  taken  from  specimens  sup- 
plied by  that  firm. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  variation  to  be  found  among 
the  sports  of  the  liart's-tongiie  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  no  fewer  than  400  varieties  were  described  twenty 
years  ago,  and  since  then  tliis  number  has  been  considerably 
augmented.  The  greater  part  of  these,  however,  are  such 
deformities — vegetable  cripples  so  to  speak — tliat  no  more 
than  one-fourth  are  really  worth  cultivation.  A  select  few 
of  the  characteristic  forms  of  each  group  might  be  used  with 
advantage  where  collections  of  hardy  Ferns  are  in  course  of 
formation,  as  by  being  evergreen,  and  possessed  of  great  di- 
versity as  regards  cutting,  they  supply  a  type  of  foliage  which 
is  uncommon  among  hardy  Fern.s.  They  prefer  a  moist  shady 
situation  and  a  rich  loamy  soil  The  following  selection 
commences  with  the  simple  forms,  and  ends  with  those 
much  divided. 

S.  latifolium. — A  fine  bold  variety,  with  ovate  or  olilong 
fronds,  8  in.  to  10  iu.  long,  and  2  in.  to  3  in.  broad,  witli  wavj-  mar- 
gins, and  an  obtuse  point.  Being  of  a  spreadnig  habit,  its  broad 
bright  green  foliage  seen  from  above  looks  exceeding  fine. 

S.  reniforme. — Tins  has  fronds  either  oblong,  roundish,  or 
kidney-shaped.  In  length  they  vary  from  i  iu.  to  6  in.,  and  in 
breadth  from  I  in.  to  2  in.  It  is  one  of  tlie  numerous  forms  of  vari- 
able, and  makes  a  neat  plant  for  a  Wardian  case. 

S.  cornutum. — An  interesting  form  with  fronds  similar  to  the 
preceding,  with  the  midrib,  'which  terminates  a  short  distance  befoi'e 
reaching  the  point  of  tlie  frond,  prolonged  into  a  horn-like  appen- 
dage. 

S.  marginatum. — A  very  distinct  variety  with  a  linear 
pointed  frond,  a  distinctly  crenated  margin,  and  a  prominent  vein 
running  down  the  frond  on  the  under  side,  just  within  the  margin. 

S.  pinnatifldum. — Some  of  the  best  forms  of  this  variety  are 
very  attractive,  the  sides  of  the  frond  are  cut  down  nearly  to  the 
midrib  into  blunt  or  acute  lobes. 

S.  crispum. — Tliis  Feru  is  an  old  favourite,  and  by  far  the 
prettiest  of  the  simple  forms  ;  its  fronds  retain  the  habit  of  the  nor- 
mal plant,  but  the  margin  is  regularly  undulated  or  frilled  from  the 
base  to  the  point.  A  form  of  this  called  grandidens  has  its  undu- 
lated margin  deeply  incised.  .Stansfieldi  is  a  form  with  curled  and 
twisted  incisions,  and  Wrigleyi  is  a  luxuriant  form  with  erect  fronds 
upwards  of  a  yard  in  length. 

S.  laceratum — This  variety  has  broad,  flat  fronds,  which  are 
deeply  cut  into  lobes  of  variable  length  and  breadth,  some  measur- 
ing as  mucli  as  3  in.  in  length. 

S-  sag-ittato-cristatum.— In  this  the  fronds  are  three-lobed 
or  sagittate,  with  the  margin  wavy,  and  each  lobe  surmounted  with 
a  crest. 

S.  cervi-corliu. — This  is  a  singular  form,  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  frond  narrow,  and  the  upper  divided  into  tM'O.  three,  or  more 
divisions,  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  slender,  erect  teetli. 

S.  contractum. — In  this  the  blade  is  very  narrow,  with  a 
toothed  margin,  and  a  terminal  flat  hemispherical  crest  of  serrated 
lobes. 

S.  acrocladon. — The  frond  of  this  is  narrow,  sliglitly  widened 
at  the  base,  and  divided  at  tlie  upper  and  into  several  wedge-shaijed 
divisions,  with  their  upper  margin  deeply  incised. 

S.  sagittato-polycuspis. — A  robust  form,  with  the  basal 
lobes  enlarged,  and  the  ujjper  portion  deeply  cleft  ;  the  separate 
divisions  are  again  cut  into  acuminate  lobes,  wliich  are  variously 
twisted. 

S.  patulum. — One  of  the  ramose  type,  with  fronds  cut  down 
near  to  the  base  into  two  or  three  divisions,  each  of  which  having  a 
narrow  wiug,  and  a  terminal  broad  crest  of  flat-pointed  lobes. 

S.  digitatum. — An  extremely  elegant  plant,  with  fronds  1  ft. 
or  more  in  length,  divided  in  a  digitate  manner,  the  separate 
divisions  of  which  are  terminated  by  a  multifid  crest  of  forked 
and  twisted  lobes. 

S.  tortuoso-cristatum..— An  interesting  form,  allied  to  the 
preceding,  with  its  divisions  incised  to  the  base,  in  addition  to 
the  terminal  crest,  which  is  contorted  in  various  M-ays.  Tlie 
fronds  collectively  form  a  cushion-like  mass,   1  ft.  in  breadth. 

S.  El'Worthi. — A  dwarf  plant  not  more  than  Gin.  in  height,  with 
a  profusion  of  fan-shaped  fronds  divided  into  three  to  five  triangular 
divisions,  the  margins  of  \vhicli  are  cut  into  roundish  lobes  and 
crenelles. 


S.  Gloveri. — The  fronds  of  this  have  the  central  rib  cut  into 
four  or  five  divisions,  each  of  which  is  palmate,  quite  flat,  and  regu- 
larly crenate.  The  lobes  overlap  each  other,  and  the  habit  is  similar 
to  the  preceding. 

S.  ooncavo-ramosum. — In  this  tlie  fronds  are  divided  into 
four  or  five  distinctly'  stalked  divisions,  with  triangular  blades  ;  the 
lower  half  of  which  is  laeiniated  at  the  edges,  and  the  upper  half 
deeply  cleft  and  forked. 

S.  ramoso-marginatum.— This  comes  near  Kelwayi  inform 
of  tlie  frond,  but  difl'ers  in  having  a  nearly  flat  crest,  which  is  not 
unlike  the  tasselled-frond  extremities  of  tliemaxiniuni  form  of  Pteris 
serrulita  cristata.  It  also  has  a  broad-winged  stalk,  which  is  want- 
ing in  Kelwayi. 

S.  corymbiferum. — The  base  of  the  frond  of  this  is  normal, 
but  the  upper  half  is  cut  into  innumerable  contorted  and  twisted 
incisions,  with  an  appearance  similar  to  the  leaf  ends  of  some  of  the 
ragged  Kales. 

S.   Coolingi. — Veiy  similar  to  the  last,    but  with  the  incision 


Scolopendrium  vulgare  Kelwayi. 

forming  an  intricate  mass  of  slender  segments,  curled  and  twisted 
in  various  ways  so  as  to  form  a  globular  head.  This  kind  of  incision 
rejiresents  tlie  extreme  form  of  variation.  C.  M. 


Hibiscus  coccineus.— One  of  the  most  beautiful  sjiecies  of 
Hibiscus,  and  one  which  has  not  as  yet  received  attention  to  the 
extent  which  it  merits,  is  Hibiscus  coccineus  a  representation  of 
which  is  given  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  It  is  a  perennial 
herb,  and  grows  wild  from  Carolina  southward  in  marshes  and  on 
low,  rich  land,  where  it  attains  a  heiglit  of  about  6  ft.  In  its  native 
home  it  bears  in  July  and  August  a  profusion  of  bright  red  flowers 
that  often  measure  6  in.  or  more  across,  but  in  New  York  it  neither 
blooms  so  early,  nor  are  the  flowers  so  large.  For  the  past  three 
years  this  Hibiscus  has  been  kept  under  glass  during  winter  and 
transferred  to  the  open  ground  in  Jlay  ;  but,  lacking  the  hot  sun 
and  humid  atmosphere  of  its  native  habitat,  it  did  not  bloom  until 
it  was  moved  to  the  greenhouse  in  autumn,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  might  bloom  out-of-doors  in  this  latitude  if  started  in 
heat  before  setiiing  it  out.  Being  a  very  ornamental  plant,  with 
graceful  foliage  and  large,  showy  flowers,  and  rec|uiring  no  special 
care  but  such  as  can  be  tendered  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse,  it  is 
well  worth  cultivating,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  moderately- 
sized  collection  of  plants.     Both  the  flower  and  leaf  are  represented 
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The  great  scarlet  Hibiscus  (H.  coccir.eus). 
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considerably  smaller  than  life. — Rural  New   Yorker.     [In   England 
this  plant  would  be  worth  a  trial  in  a  warm  house.! 


COOL  TREATMENT  OF  ORCHIDS. 

I  HAVE  noticed  that  several  of  your  correspondents  have  indicated 
that  they  would  like  if  I  would  give  the  temperatures  at  which  Dr. 
Paterson  keeps  his  Orchid  houses.  This  I  am  not  able  to  do,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  Doctor  liimself  pays  much  attention  to  his  thermometers. 
For  some  twenty  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  few 
days  in  April  and  October  with  the  Doctor,  and  this  I  know,  that 
the  chairs  he  keeps  in  his  East  India  house  were  nearly  always  occu- 
pied by  gentlemen,  who  found  it  an  agreeable  lounge  during  their 
temporary  residence  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
or  their  families'  health.  Here  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  temperature 
as  well  as  the  genial  Doctor's  lore,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  Orcliids, 
but  on  all  subjects  relating  to  natura  1  history.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  East  Indian  Orchid  houses  must  admit  that  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  kept  at  a  very  agreeable  temperature  as  regards  lieat 
and  fresh  air,  and  that  they  are  not  just  snob  places  as  gentlemen 
would  care  to  sit  and  gossip  in  by  the  hour  at  a  time. 

My  Ijrother  had  heard  a  good  deal  from  me  about  the  Doctor's 
Orchids  and  their  treatment ;  he  therefore  paid  them  a  visit  in 
November,  .and,  judging  from  what  he  wrote  about  them  in  "The 
Gardener  "  for  last  raontli,  lie  seems  to  have  been  rather  surprised, 
and  I  cauuot  do  better  than  give  a  quotation  from  his  paper  in  that 
periodical: — "We  will  first  briefly  refer  to  Dr.  Patersou's,  as  an 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  most  common-place 
appliances.  The  houses  at  Ferntield  consist  of  three  small  com- 
partments, without  any  divisional  doors.  The  plants  embrace  tlie 
hnest  varieties  in  cultivation  of  some  of  the  genera,  all  in  so  robust 
and  healthy  a  condition  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  indeed,  we 
never  saw  Orchids  so  exceptionally  he.althy.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  coolness  of  tlie  temperature,  and  airy  condition  under  which 
these  Orchids  are  grown,  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  state  that  when  we 
approached  the  houses  on  the  1.3th  A'ovember,  the  first  thing  we 
noticed  was  the  cool  Orchid  house  door  standing  wide  open,  and 
spikes  of  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  Oncidiums,  Ljxastes,  ifec. , 
waving  in  the  current  of  cool  air.  In  the  next  division  were  such  as 
Cattleya  labiat.a,  Lrelias,  Vandas,  &c.,  in  bloom,  all  subject  to  a 
free  current  of  an-,  for  there  is  no  door  on  the  opening  betw  een  this 
house  .and  tlie  cool  one.  In  the  third  division  were  Aerides,  Saccola- 
biums,  and  a  Vanda  ccerulca  bearing  a  grand  spike  with  fifteen  large 
blooms  on  it.  We  had  been  aware,  previous  to  our  visit,  that  the 
Doctor  always  had  his  Orchid  house  doors  open  all  day  in  summer, 
but  we  were  completely  taken  aback  to  see  the  door  of  the  cool 
house  stand  open  for  five  or  six  hours  on  a  clear,  bracing  November 
day.  The  treatment  of  these  Orchids  is  exceptionally  cool,  and  the 
Doctor  attributes  his  great  success  chiefly  to  a  free  circulation  of  air 
and  moisture  in  proportion." 

I  may  add  that  our  East  Indian  Orchids  here  have  frequently 
been  as  low  as  -15''  of  late  ;  not  that  by  choice  I  would  have 
them  quite  so  low,  but  having  recently  added  two  span-roofed 
houses,  they  are  heated  by  the  boiler  that  heats  our  three  Orchid 
houses,  and  we  cannot  at  times  keep  them  any  warmer  ;  I  have, 
however,  no  fear  that  they  will  suffer  in  the  least.  We  have  Angrai- 
cum  sesquipedale  finely  in  bloom  while  I  write,  and  subjected  to  the 
temperature  referred  to.  Much  more  depends  upon  tiie  state  in 
which  the  roots  of  a  plant  are  as  to  health  than  upon  the  tempera- 
ture within  given  limits.  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  who  recently  saw  our 
few  East  Indian  Orchids,  was  much  jjleased  with  their  health,  and  I 
think  he  will  remember  tliat  when  he  called  he  found  the  Orchid 
houses  more  like  greenhouses  as  to  temperature  than  stoves. 

I  hope  Dr.  Paterson,  who  I  know  reads  The  Gakdex,  will  furnish 
data  as  to  the  temperatures  if  he  has  such,  which  I  very  much 
doubt.  My  brother  found  about  forty  of  the  Doctor's  Orcliids  in 
bloom  when  he  visited  Fernfield  in  November.  W.  Thomson. 

Tiveed  Vineyard. 


BIue-flo"wered  Plants. — I  have  not  noticed  amongst  the 
plants  bearing  blue  flowers  recommended  (p.  IS)  for  autumn  and 
winter,  for  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  that  always  distinct 
and  beautiful  old  plant  Witsenia  corymbosa  mentioned.  Although 
■  it  may  be  of  slow  gro\vth,  it  is  easily  cultivated,  and  for  button-hole 
making  the  flowers  are  little  gems. — X.  G. 

Platycerium  grande.— I  saw  a  very  fine  plant  of  this  lately 
at  Dr.  Paterson's,  Bridge  of  Allan.  It  was  one  which  was  imported 
from  Queensland  by  the  late  Colonel  Monro  some  fourteen  years  ago  ; 
about  two  years  afterwards  the  Colonel  died  ;  his  widow  presented 
Dr.  Paterson  with  the  plant,  and  it  has  been  in  his  possession  ever 
since.     Since  then  it  has  grown  enormously.     It  now  measures  5  ft. 


across;  it  is  3  ft.  21  in.  high,  and  in  robust  health.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  finest  plant  of  the  kind  which  I  ever  saw,  and  so  healthy.  It  is 
hanging  over  a  door  in,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Vauda  house. — Wm. 
Thomson',  Junk.,  Clovenfords. 


BENEFITS    OF 


PROTECTION 
FLOWERS. 


TO    HARDY 


At  page  580,  Vol.  XVI,  a  correspondent  very  correctly  observes  the 
benefits  of  protection  to  indoor  plants  are  very  great,  and  that  they 
have  in  this  respect  much  the  advantage  of  hardy  border  plants, 
which  are  exposed  to  all  weathers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
this,  I  think,  and  probably  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  our  exotic 
plants  grow  and  flower  in  greater  perfection  under  glass  in  this 
country  than  they  do  in  their  own  in  the  open  air.  Apropos  of  this, 
I  remember  the  noted  Parsee  merchant,  Sir  .Tamsetjee  Jeejeelhoy, 
once  observing  in  an  English  hothouse  that  the  plants  were  more  per- 
fect in  foliage  than  they  \iere  at  home,  and  he  referred  particularly 
to  the  Banana  leaves  being  so  entire,  stating  that  they  were  cut  to 
ribbons  by  tlie  gales  in  India,  a  fact  whicli  one  can  well  believe,  for 
they  are  easily  torn.  A  good  few  of  our  border  plants  are  really 
never  seen  in  perfection,  except  when  forced.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  common  Dielytra  spectabilis,  which  is  apit  to  look 
poor  and  rusty  both  in  foliage  and  flower  in  the  open  border,  unless 
the  weather  is  mild  and  warm  for  a  while,  but  under  glass  the  plant 
is  altogether  different,  obtaining  a  gi'eater  height  and  producing  finer 
foliage  and  flowers,  whicli  for  lengtli  of  spike,  and  size,  and  colour, 
are  rarely  if  ever  equalled  outdoors.  A  plant  forced  in  gentle  heat 
is  in  the  opinion  of  many  one  of  the  handsomest  objects  that  can 
adorn  either  the  conservatory  or  a  room,  and  the  same  holds  true  of 
the  old  Hoteia  (Spiraea)  japonica  now  so  extensively  forced. 

Some  of  the  Irises,  notably  I.  reticulata,  are  beautiful  when  grown 
under  glass  in  a  coot  structure,  and  we  all  know  to  what  perfection 
Auriculas  are  gi-own  in  the  same  way,  not  to  speak  of  many  other 
florist's  flowers  ;  even  the  common  Violet  is  improved  both  in  size 
and  odour  by  the  protection  of  glass,  and  the  old  Christmas  Rose 
attains  a  purer  colour  if  covered  witli  a  hand-light  or  a  cloche.  The 
Anemone  japonica  and  its  varieties  we  have  seen  in  pots  in  a  window 
in  a  degree  of  perfection  that  we  never  saw  them  attain  outdoors, 
the  deep  green  and  shapely  foliage  being  barely  less  ornamental  than 
the  flowers.  This  is  really  a  fine  window  or  pot  plant,  and,  consider- 
ing liow  easily  it  is  grown,  it  is  surprising  that  it  does  not  oftener 
appear  as  a  market  plant.  As  to  Stocks  and  Asters,  they  make 
really  splendid  pot  plants,  the  Stocks  especially,  and  that  favourite 
little  bedder,  the  blue  Lobelia,  forms  quite  a  handsome  basket  plant 
for  the  conservatory,  forming  a  large  plant,  and  blooming  long  and 
well.  The  deep  blue  Litliospermum  jirostratum  also  succeeds  well 
in  a  pot  trained  like  standard  Mignonette,  and  looks  a  superior  plant 
to  that  usually  seen  out-of-doors.  Some  of  the  Saxifragas,  such  as 
S.  pyramidalis,  make  useful  window  plants,  producing  taller  spikes 
of  flowers  than  tliej'  do  on  the  rockery,  and  finer  foliage.  It  is  not 
advocated  to  grow  these  in  pots  exclusively,  of  course,  but  they  are 
useful  grown  in  that  way  and  worthy  of  pot  culture,  and  nianj'  others 
beside.  But  of  all  plants  which  approach,  if  they  do  not  equal  or 
excel  some  of  our  favourite  exotic  species,  and  which  are  improved 
in  habit  and  appear.ance  under  glass,  are  our  hardy  Ferns  and  Lyco- 
pods.  Both  large  and  small  varieties  are  mostly  all  handsome,  and 
not  a  few  are  quite  noble  in  appearance,  and  would  doubtless  be  cul- 
tivated extensively  were  they  only  of  foreign  origin,  but  which,  as 
it  is,  are  passed  by  without  notice.  J.  S.  W. 


Rabbits. — For  the  protection  of  plantations  from  the  inroads 
of  the  larger  animals  it  is  generally  found  necessary  to  erect  around 
them  a  substantial  fence  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron.  A  well-bnilt  stone 
and  lime  wall  is  the  best  of  all  fences,  and  proof  against  any  ordi- 
nary four-footed  marauders  ;  but  it  has  the  objection  of  being  more 
costly  than  other  fences  of  almost  as  durable  a  nature.  With  the 
addition  of  rabbit-proof  strong  galvanised  wire  netting,  the  ordinary 
iron,  wire,  or  wood  fences  may  be  rendered  as  effective  a  protection 
against  the  depredations  of  rabbits  or  hares  as  the  closest  built  wall, 
and  wire  netting  should  be  much  more  used  than  it  has  ever  yet  been 
in  the  protection  of  pl.antations  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
rabbits  and  other  vermin.  To  be  really  effective  the  netting  must  be 
strong,  the  meshes  small,  and  the  height  above  ground  at  least  3  ft. 
A  lesser  height,  and  the  vermin  easily  get  over  it  in  a  snow  storm. 
The  netting  must  also  be  of  a  sufficient  width  to  allow  a  few  inches 
to  be  buried  in  the  soil,  or  better  still,  pegged  down  flat  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  This  latter  method  we  have  seen  practised  with 
the  most  complete  success.  If  about  6  in.  or  8  in.  of  the  netting  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fence  be  bent  back  at  a  right  angle  to  it,  laid  down, 
and  pegged  along  the  ground,  the  needful  result  will  be  attained, 
and  the  Grass,  fallen  leaves,  &o. ,  will  soon  conceal  from  view  the 
wire  that  is  thus  laid  down. — "Journal  of  Forestry." 
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SOME  GOOD  HARDY  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  note  book  of  an  observant  horticultu- 
rist is  pretty  certain  to  contain  the  names  of  some  notable  plants, 
fruits,  or  flowers,  the  good  qualities  of  which  impress  themselves  on 
the  mind.  I  have  just  been  looking  over  my  note  book,  and  find 
among  its  contents  that  the  following  are  set  down  as  plants  most 
desirable  to  cultivate  : — 

I  noticed  in  one  of  tlie  Northampton  nurseries,  some  standard 
plants  of  the  true  old  English  Elm.  Tlicse  plants  had  been  worked 
from  a  tree  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Stratford,  of  Lubenliani, 
Market  Harborough,  and  were  considered  to  be  the  finest  form  of 
the  Elm  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  nurseryman  (Mr.  John  Per- 
kins) had  worked  all  his  stock  of  English  Elms  with  this  particular 
variety.  Here,  too,  was  a  huge  bank  of  the  double  golden  Furze, 
a  plant  that  is  not  nearly  sutficientl}'  grown.  It  enabled  one  to 
realise  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  23lant  when  in  flower,  for  the 
bank  was  22  yards  in  length  by  Sj  yards  iu  width.  In  the  month  of 
May  every  year  this  represents  a  splendid  mound  of  pure  gold. 
This  Furze  is  getting  into  large  demand  for  covert  purposes,  and 
this  bank  is  maintained  to  supply  young  wood  for  cuttings.  Then 
tliere  was  the  new  pyramidal  Laurustinus,  sent  out  from  the  Hail- 
sham  Nurseries  a  few  years  since.  It  was  said — and  experience 
bears  out  the  assertion — that  this  form  of  the  Laurustinus  is  much 
hardier  than  the  common  form,  not  being  so  much  cut  in  severe 
weather  ;  it  is  stronger  in  growth  and  larger  flowered  ;  its  greater 
hardihood  of  constitution  is  one  of  its  cliief  recommendations. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  -nitli  Fisher,  Holmes,  &  C'o.'s  gold- 
striped  Irish  Yew,  worked  on  stocks^of  tlie  common  green  form.  It 
is  brightly  and  clearly  variegated.  In  the  way  of  Coniferous  plants. 
Eraser's  variety  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  forms  a  very  hand- 
some evergreen  shrub,  and  though  seedlings  from  Lawson's  Cu- 
pressus have  yielded  a  great  variety  of  forms,  this  particular  one  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  undoubted  elegance  of  habit.  C.  Lawsoniana 
lutea  is  very  finely  variegated,  and  theie  is  this  excellent  quality 
about  it,  that  the  variegation  stands  well,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best  golden  variegated  Conifers  in  cultivation.  An  older 
form,  viz.,  C.  Lawsoniana  aurea,  thougli  of  a  good  colour,  is  not 
nearly  so  well  variegated,  or  so  compact  in  growth.  Perkins' 
variety  of  Juniperus  excelsa  is  also  very  good.  It  is  much  more 
compact  in  growth  than  the  old  P.  excelsa,  and  has  a  pleasing 
glaucous  foliage.  Abies  Finedonensis  is  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tion as  a  very  ornamental  silver-variegated  Spruce.  It  is  a  sport 
from  the  common  type  obtained  at  Finedon,  in  Northamptonshire, 
very  good  and  distinct,  and,  though  grown  for  many  years  in  that 
neighbourhood,  is  not  much  known  outside  of  it.  Northampton 
being  in  the  midst  of  hunting  and  game-preserving  districts,  there 
was  some  interest  in  enquiring  what  plants  were  most  in  demand 
for  planting  covert  for  game,  &c.  They  are  Privet,  Hazel,  Black 
Thorn,  English  Yew,  common  Laurel,  and  Portugal  Laurel.  These 
are  grown  in  immense  quantities  ;  for,  let  the  farming  interest  be 
as  depressed  as  it  may,  there  is  no  lack  of  planting  for  the  formation 
of  game  preserves. 

In  the  way  of  notable  fruits,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Far- 
leigh  Prolific  or  Crittenden  Damson.  This  was  raised  near  Maid- 
stone, in  Kent,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  think  it  is  not  so  univei'sally  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  all  the  Damsons  ;  it  forms  handsome 
pyramids,  and  is  an  immense  cropper,  the  fruit  being  produced  in 
large  clusters.  The  Northumberland  Fillbasket  Raspberry  is  a  fine 
and  most  useful  variety,  and  regarded  as  a  great  improvement  on  the 
Fastolf .  It  produces  larger  fruit,  is  a  very  free  bearer,  and  does  not 
suffer  so  much  in  dry  weather  as  the  Fastolf,  which  will  not  throw 
up  much  fruit-bearing  wood  for  the  following  season  when  the  pre- 
vious one  is  characterised  by  dry  weather. 

It  was  also  interesting  to  know  what  sorts  of  Apples  were  most  in 
demand  for  orchard  planting  in  a  part  of  the  country  A\here  Apples 
are  largely  grown  for  market  purposes.  I  am  now  referring  to 
standard  trees  worked  on  the  Quince  stock.  The  Apples  most  in 
demand  are  Lord  Sufiield,  Blenheim  Orange,  Normanton  Wonder 
(which  is  known  here  under  that  name,  but  generally  as  Dumelow's 
Seedling  or  Wellington),  Cellini  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  . 
Annie  Elizabeth,  an  excellent  late  kitchen  Apple  of  good  quality, 
and,  when  kept  till  spring,  a  good  dessert  variety. 

The  following  neAver  varieties  of  Pears,  -worked  on  Pear  stocks 
principally  as  standards,  were  finding  much  favour  among  fruit  cul- 
tivators for  their  obvious  good  qualities,  viz.  :  Souvenir  du  Congris, 
a  very  handsome  and  excellent  Pear,  ripe  in  the  end  of  August  and 
beginning  of  September,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  Williams'  Bon 
Chri5tien,  but  quite  distinct  from  it ;  and  Beurrtf  de  I'Assomption,  an 
early  Pear  of  great  excellence,  ripe  in  the  middle  and  end  of  August, 
and  a  good  bearer. 

E.  D. 


TRADE  PRACTICES  AND  PRICES. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  draw  attejition  to  another  branch  of  tliis  subject,  so 
aptly  treated  by  "Q"  (p.  21).  It  is  a  matter  which  lias  been  fre- 
quently alluded  to  incidentally  in  The  Garden,  and  I  am  only  sur- 
prised that  no  one  has  yet  taken  it  VLp  in  earnest,  with  a  view,  if  pos- 
sible, to  bring  about  a  total  change  of  the  present  system.  I  refer 
to  the  practice  of  tlie  trade  in  the  sale  of  herbaceous  plants — first  of 
all,  as  to  the  price  charged  ;  and  secondly,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
plant  supplied.  Writers  in  The  Gakden  have  frequently  wondered 
why  the  culture  of  herbaceous  plants,  should,  now-a-days,  be  so  fre- 
C[uently  neglected  for  that  of  bedding  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  &c.,  but  I  think  tliat  the  reason  of  this  is  chiefiy,  not 
that  the  love  of  herbaceous  plants  has  declined,  but  that  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  them,  on  account  of  their  high  price,  and  of  keep- 
ing them,  because  of  the  fragile  character  of  the  plants  when  recei- 
ved, is  such  that  most  people  are  'deterred  frem  growing  them.  Bed- 
ding plants,  so  called,  may  be  procured  about  London  in  some  places 
as  low  as  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  even  at  the  best  nurseries  for  4s.  a 
dozen.  But  if  one  wants  a  dozen  of  good  Delphiniums,  Aquilegias, 
Antirrhinums,  or  Phloxes,  the  price  asked  is  from  Gs.  to  12s.  per 
dozen,  and  even  then  what  does  one  get  ?  Instead  of  a  good  sized 
clump,  with  a  ball  of  roots  which  would  stand  some  chance  of  sur- 
viving a  removal,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  a  journey  or  of  a  hard  win- 
ter, one  is  supplied  with  a  miserable  fragment  witli  little  root  attached, 
which  either  dwindles  away  altogetlier,  or  if  it  can  retain  existence, 
takes  251'obably  two  years  at  least  before  it  has  strength  to  flower. 
I  once  procured  some  plants  from  a  northern  firm  ;  one  of  them  was 
an  Aquilegia  ccerulea,  a  solitary  crown  with  a  very  small  root.  After 
a  hard  struggle  for  life  it  succumbed  about  a  month  after  planting. 
Another  was  a  plant  of  Anemone  Honorine  Jobert  of  about  the  same 
size.  This  plant,  as  any  one  who  has  grown  it  knows,  spreads  like 
a  weed  and  is  vivacious  enough,  but  the  sprig  supplied  to  me  took 
two  years  before  it  bloomed  satisfactorily.  These  examples  will  suf- 
fice. And  why  should  this  state  of  tilings  be  ?  Herbaceous  plants 
increase  rapidly  enough,  and,  indeed,  can  be  propagated  eitlier  by 
division,  by  cuttings,  or  by  seed,  besides  for  the  most  part  needing 
Ijut  little  protection  in  the  severest  of  winters,  never  more  than  a 
cold  frame,  while  bedding  plants  must  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
onlj-,  and  requireglass-houses  for  their  preservation.  i\Iy  firm  belief  is, 
that,  if  the  trade  would  reduce  their  prices  and  supply  substantial 
plants,  which  would  have  really  a  chance  of  living,  tliey  would 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  their  customers  in  this  particular 
class,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  bring  them  a  material  increase  of 
profit.  W.  J.  T. 


A  Cheap  "Way  of  Keeping  Out  Frost.— I  have  a 
cellar  55  ft.  by  18  ft.  and  10  ft.  in  depth.  It  has  a  cemented  floor, 
the  walls  are  pointed,  and  on  three  sides  almost  entirely  below  the 
surface.  The  building  which  stands  on  it  is  for  seed-drying  pur- 
poses, and  hence  is  built  with  long  shutters  all  up  and  dow-n  the 
sides,  opening  horizontally,  much  like  the  buildings  used  for  drying 
glue.  This  structure,  the  exposed  location  of  the  building,  and  the 
fact  tJiat  one  side  is  mostly  above  ground,  makes  the  cellar  liable  to 
freeze  in  extremely  cold  w"eather.  The  contents  being  principally 
selected  Onions  for  seed  purposes,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  freezing  point,  and  yet  not  freeze  them.  A 
stove  would  be  likely  to  give  more  heat  than  is  wanted,  besides 
demanding  much  looking  after,  which,  as  the  building  stood  some 
way  from  where  work  was  goiing  on,  would  call  for  quite  an  appre- 
ciable portion  of  a  man's  time.  Noticing  the  great  marked  increase 
in  temperature  in  my  sitting  room  after  the  lighting  of  the  kerosene 
lamp,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  large  lamp  might  give  me  all  the  heat 
needed  to  keep  out  Jack  Frost.  Accordinglj',  the  next  time  in 
Boston  I  searched  among  the  stove  stores,  until  I  was  satisfied  that 
I  had  found  the  biggest  lamp — or  rather  kerosene  stove,  that  the  city 
could  supply.  It  held  2  gallons  of  oil,  and  was  one  of  tlie  twin 
class,  a  sort  of  double  stove,  the  two  parts  being  connected  by  a 
kind  of  metallic  ligament.  It  had  six  large  burners,  each  about 
3  in.  across.  I  sent  my  stove  home,  and  when  Jack  Frost  tiireatened 
to  enter  the  fortress  and  put  his  ioj'  fingers  on  our  vegetable  trea- 
sures, we  drew  the  match  and  lighted  our  defence.  Tlie  success  was 
complete.  By  studying  two  thermometers,  kept  one  in  the  coldest 
and  one  in  the  wannest  part  of  the  cellar,  we  liad  corne  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if,  in  extreme  cold  weather,  we  could  add  about  5°  to 
the  natural  temperature,  we  could  keep  it  above  32°,  the  freezing 
point.  After  lighting  our  big  lamp  the  temperature  soon  began 
slowly  to  rise  until  it  attained  to  10'.  Tlie  success  was  complete — 
with  a  gain,  botli  in  saving  of  material,  labour,  and  control  of  the 
temperature  desired,  over  what  would  have  been  possible  with  any 
form  of  coal  or  wood  stove.  Tlie  cheapness  and  availability  of 
kerosene  for  keeping  frost  from  rooms  above  ground  or  below  ground 
is  a  matter  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  public. — Jas.  J.  H. 
Greooky,  MarhleheaJ,  Mass.,  iu  Land  and  Home. 
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THE     BAMBOOS.* 

Of  late  years  the  Bamboos,  of  which  we  know  but  little  in 
this  country,  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  France. 
About  Paris  lialf-a-dozen  kinds  thrive  pretty  freely  in  the 
open  air  much  as  they  do  when  planted  in  favoured  parts  of 
England — perhaps  a  shade  better  than  about  London,  where, 
however,  all  the  kinds  are  not  planted,  and  when  they  are 
planted  do  not  receive  proper  attention.  But  in  the  sunny 
south  of  France  a  great  number  of  kinds  are  at  home,  and 
grow  so  well  that  their  culture  becomes  a  question  of  com- 
merce apart  from  their  beauty  in  gardens.  This  is  so  much 
the  case  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Paris  Society  of  Acclimatisation  has  said  that  the  Bamboo  will 
one  day  be  to  European  industry  what  the  Potato  is 
to  our  alimentation.  The  French  Society  of  Acclimatisation 
was  so  persuaded  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject 
that  they  requested  the  late  M.  Auguste  Eivicre  to  study  the 
subject,  and  to  publish  his  observations  thereon.  He  worked 
for  a  good  many  years  at  it,  but  unhappily  was  taken  away 
before  he  had  quite  completed  the  work  ;  this,  however,  has 
been  done  by  his  son  Charles,  and  the  result  is  a  very  inter- 
esting, and,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  valuable  work. 
The  Society  of  Acclimatisation  publish  it,  and  have  illustrated 
it  liberally  with  well  executed  woodcuts,  of  which  examples 
are  here  given.  The  Bamboos  are  treated  of  from  the  point 
of  view  of  botanical  and  horticultural  classification,  general 
characters  of  the  family,  subterranean  vegetation,  aerial  vege- 
tation, propagation,  culture,  geographical  distribution,  pro- 
perties and  uses,  descriptions  of  kinds,  and  experiments  and 
observations  on  the  growth  of  the  stems.  Botanically  the 
book  may  not  perhaps  have  all  the  merits   of  exactness  that 


(?^  "  Les  Bambous;  V^g^tation,  Culture,  Jiultipljcation  en  Europe,  en 
Alg^rie,  et  generalement  dans  tout  le  hassin  Mediterrani^.Tn  nord  de  rAfrique, 
JIaroc,  Tunisie,  Egypte,"  par  Auguste  Rivifere  et  M.  Charles  Kivi^re.  Paris — 
Au  Siege  de  la  Societe  d'Acclimatation. 


rioTvers  o£  Pliyllostadiys  flexucsa 


ilhizome  with  buds  o    Bambusa  Mitis. 
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could  be  desired  in  such  a  case,  but  the  great  difficulty  of 
studying  the  genus  should  be  considered  in  this  respect.  Our 
countryman,  General  Monroe,  is  the  only  man  who  has  hither- 
to worked  at  it  successfully.  So  far  as  our  own  country  is 
concerned,  comparatively  few  species  have,  been  introduced  ; 
but  in  countries  where  the  plants  abound  it  is  difficult  to  find 


was  head  gardener  at  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  in  Paris, 
where,  of  course,  he  had  some  of  the  hardy  kinds.  He  was 
also  director  of  the  experimental  garden  of  the  Hamma,  in 
Algeria,  and  here  his  opportunities  for  studying  the  subject 
were  unique.  The  possession  of  this  colony  by  France,  and 
the  possibility  of  using  for  its  improvement  sub-tropical  and 


Spiny  ramifications  ot  Bambusa  spinosa. 


Spotted  sheath  species  of  Bambusa. 


specimens  so  complete  as  regards  fruit,  flower,  <tc.,as  to  admit 
of  their  thorough  study.  Still  even  this  part  of  the  book  will 
be  useful  to  anybody  interested  in  the  subject.  It  is,  how- 
ever, its  horticultural  side  which  is  the  most  valuable.  M. 
Eivifere  was  an  excellent  observer  and  good  cultivator,  and  for 
years  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  accumulating  all  the 
species  he  could,  and  in  making  valuable  notes  with  his  usual 
accuracy  on  their  culture,  multiplication,  and  growth.     He 


tropical  vegetation,  made  the  subject  of  some  national  impor- 
tance. The  result  of  his  experience  is  embodied  in  this  very 
interesting  and  useful  book,  on  the  production  of  which  we 
congratulate  the  Paris  Society  of  Acclimatisation.  If  they  go 
on  producing  books  of  this  sort  they  will  do  very  good  work 
indeed  for  horticulture.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  ex- 
tremely useful  to  persons  in  our  own  colonies  where  the 
climates  favour  the  growth  of  this  fine  family  of  plants. 
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This  is  a,  useful  garden  year  book,  and  one  which  contains  a  variety 
of  information  vahiable  to  amateurs,  particularly  as  regards  the 
selection  of  the  best  popular  flowers.      We  quote  tlie  following  on 

"  Preventable  Causes  of  Potato  Disease.— One  great 
cause  of  Potato  disease  is  utterly  beyond  our  control.  \\  e  cannot 
stop  the  rain  or  increase  the  heat  ot  the  sun,  and  assuredly  these 
have  mucli  to  do  with  it.  But  we  may  do  much  to  mitigate  tiie  mis- 
chief of  a  bad  season  by  goo.l  cultivation.  A  striking  illustration  of 
man's  power  in  modifying  the  effects  of  unfavourable  weather  is  to 
be  found  in  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Peter  MoKinlay,  who  may  be 
most  justly  regarded  as  the  champion  Potato  cultivator  in  Great 
Britain,  if  not  ot  the  world.  Mr.  ilcKinlay  has  no  special  advan- 
tages, other  than  such  as  he  can  create,  by  bringing  skill  and  deter- 
mination to  bear  upon  his  favourite  pastime,  and  he  declares  his 
loss  by  Potato  disease  in  1879  to  have  averaged  amongst  all  sorts 
only  5  per  cent.  Sorts  tliat  are  subject  to  disease  are  with  him  toler- 
ably sate,  even  in  such  a  season  as  the  last.  This  ease  is  explained 
by  the  words  good  cultivation.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  denial  tliat  tlie 
Potato  is,  and  has  ever  been,  the  most  carelessly-cultivated  of  all 
crops  ;  and  one  result  of  this  we  see  in  the  almost  annual  recurrence 
ot  disease,  and  the  augmenting  threat  that  Nature  will  sweep  the 
plant  from  our  fields  altogether,  (rood  cultivation  includes  prep.ara- 
tion  of  the  soil  in  a  liberal  manner  long  liefore  the  season  of  planting, 
affording  sufficient  room  between  the  rows  for  the  shaws  to  enjoy 
light  and  air,  frequent  digging  between  the  rows  until  the  shaws  or 
haulm  meet  and  prevent  it,  and  finally,  lifting  the  crop  as  soon  as  it 
has  attained  a  profitable  bulk  without  waiting  for  it  to  ripen  per- 
fectly. And  good  cultivation  includes  one  other  matter  that  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  although  it  is  almost  everywhere  ignored. 
The  selection  of  the  seed  should  be  made  on  the  principle  that  like 
begets  like,  and  therefore  diseased  sets,  ugly  sets,  and  mere  chats 
are  to  be  discarded.  Handsome  tubers  of  fair  size  should  be  selected 
.-md  sprouted  in  full  daylight,  and  these  sliould  be  planted  while 
the  sprouts  are  short  and  plump  and  fresh,  just  showing  their  roots 
as  ready  to  grip  the  ground.  It  is  the  practice,  and  one  deserving  of 
general  and  uncompromising  condemnation,  to  use  chats  and  diseased 
Potatoes  for  planting,  and  those  who  tlius  tread  the  path  of  folly 
seem  never  to  suspect  that  the  use  of  bad  seed  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  bad  crop.  In  many  eases  the  sets  sprout  in  the  dark  and  the 
sprouts  are  rubbed  off,  and  the  tubers  have  to  produce  a  new  set. 
These  practices  tend  to  debilitate  the  plant,  and  tlie  repetition  of 
them  from  year  to  year  must  tend  beyond  debilitation,  even  to 
annihilation.  Tlie  proper  selection  of  the  seed  is  probably  the 
one  most  important  point  to  which  attention  should  be  directed 
in  view  of  the  restoration  ot  the  Potato  to  the  routine  of  pro- 
fitable cultivation.  In  respect  of  every  other  crop,  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  secure  good  seed,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Potato 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  have  the  worst  seed  possible,  and 
this  because  the  good  tubers  have  a  market  value,  and  the 
grower  dreads  to  withhold  from  the  market  as  much  as  would  suf- 
fice to  give  him  a  healtliy  crop." 


LIST  OF  LOCAL  FLORAS  OF  THE  BRITLSH  ISLES 

Through  the  suggestion,  and  with  the  assistance  ot  Mr.  R.  Anslow 
Parville,  Wellington,  Salop,  I  have  compiled  tlie  following  list  o' 
Floras,  interesting  scientifically  or  archKjologically.  The  published 
prices  are  given  when  known.  The  word  "about"  before  a  price 
means  "  the  approximate  market  price."  A  capital  F  standing 
alone  signifies  "Flora;"  "19th"  means  published  between  ISIG 
and  18.51.  The  mention  ot  any  work  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  recom- 
mendation of  it. 

England. 

Bedfordshire. — F.  Bedtordiensis  (county),  Linn,  system,  col. 
plates,  by  C.  Abbot,   1798,   about  7s.  6d.,  pub.  at  Bedford. 

Cambridgeshire. — "  Plants  Cantabrigiensis,"  by  Thomas 
INIartyn,  1763.     London. 

"  F.  Cantabrigiensis,"  with  plates,  by  Richard  Relbam,  3rd  ed. 
1820,  12s.  ;  Wh'ittaker. 

"  F.  of,"  catalogue,  references  to  former  catalogues,  localities  of 
rarer  species,  with  map,  by  C.  C.  Babington,  12mo.  1860,  7s.  ;  Van 
Voorst. 

Cambridge  (town),  "  Catalogus  [alphabetical] "  plantarum  circa 
Cantabrigian!  nascentium "  (no  descriptions),  by  John  Ray  (the 
Linnfeus  of  England),  1660.  "  Methodus  Plantarum  circa  Canta- 
brigiam  nascentium,"  by  John  Martyn,  1727.     London. 

•  "  The  Garden  Oracle  "  for  ISSO.  By  Shirley  Hiljberci.  London  :  11,  Ave 
Maria  Lane,  P.iternoster  Kow,  E.G. 


Cornwall  and  Devon. — "  Botanical  Tour  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,"  by  Jones  (before  1S30).  "  F.  Devonieusis  "  (descriptive 
catalogue,  Linn,  aud  natural  systems),  by  J.  P.  Joues  and  J.  P. 
Kingston,  1829,  16s.  ;  Longmans. 

Sidmouth,  Catalogue  of  Plants  of,  by  W.  H.  CuUen,  2s.  ; 
Simpkin. 

Dorsetshire. — Catalogues  of  Birds,  Shells,  and  rarer  plants  of, 
by  Richard  Pulteuey,  folio,"  1799,  London.  "  F.  ot,"  by  J.  C.  Mau- 
sell-Pleydell,  1874,  about  8s.  6d. 

Essex. — "F.  of,"  map  and  col.  plates,  by  G.  S.  Gibson,  1862, 
about  7s.  6d. 

Woodford,  "Catalogue,"  &o.,  by  R.  Warner,  privately  printed 
1771,  about  5s.  6d. 

Gloucestershire. — Bristol.  "  F.  Bristoliensis,"  map  and  2 
plates,  by  E.  A.  Swete,  1854:,  about  3s.  * 

Hampshire. — "  F.  of,"  the  Channel  Islands,  by  C.  C.  Babing- 
ton, 4s.  ;  Lonemans.  Isle  of  Wight.  "Flora  Vectensis,"  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Bromtield,  1856,  21s.  ;  Pamplin. 

Herefordshire. — Botany  of  the  Ross  and  Wye,  by  Henry 
Southall  (Transactions  of  Severn  Valley  Field  Club).  See  also  Wor- 
cestershire, ilalveru. 

Hertfordshire. — "F.  Hertfordieusis."  by  Rev.  H.  E.  Webb 
and  Rev.  W.  H.  Coleman,   with  supplements,   1840,  12s.  ;  Pamplin. 

Kent. — "  Kentish  Botany  240  years  ago.  Tliomas  Johnsoui, 
Desoriptio  Itineris  Plantarum  Investigationisergosuscepti,iii  Agrum 
Cantianum  anno  Dom.  1632, "  reprint,  edited  by  T.  S.  Ralph,  1849, 
about  7s.  6d.  London.  "Planes  of  South  Kent,"  by  G.  E.  Smith, 
before  1830.  Dover.  Catalogue  of  more  rare  plants,  &o.,  of,  by 
L.  W.  Dilhvyn,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  1802,  vol.  vi.  pp.  177.  Faversham, 
"  Plantfe  Faversh.aniienses,"  by  E.  Jacob,  1777,  about  4s.  6d. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  see  .Sussex. 

Lancashire. — "Liverpool,  F.  of,"  by  F.  B.  Hall,  edition  by 
Arniistead,  19th,  6s.,  Whittaker.  "Liverpool,  F.  and  Physical 
Geography  of,"  including  Musci  and  Hepatice,  by  Dr.  J.  Dickinson, 
1851-5,  7s.  "Liverpool  F.  of,"  by  Liv.  Na.t.  Field  Club,  1872-6, 
about  4s.  6d.  "Manchester,  guide  to  flowering  plants  ne.ar, "  by 
Richard  Buxton,  19th,  6s.  ;  Longmans.  "Manchester,  F.  of,  within 
IS  miles  of,"  by  Leo  H.  Grindon,   1859,  12s.  Gd.  ;  White. 

Leicestershire. — "  F.  ot,"  by  Mary  Kirby,  6s.  Gd.  ;  Hamil- 
ton. 

Middlesex. — "  F.  of,"  Topographical  and  Historical,  Physical 
Geography  and  Climate,"  by  H.  Trimen,  F.L.S.,  and  W.  T.  Dj'er, 
with  map,  1877,  12s.  6d.  ;  I5ogue.  London,  "F.  Londinensis."  by 
William  Curtis,  70  parts,  1777-99,  5  vols.,  folio,  400  col.  plates,  natu- 
ral size,  about  £9  93.  The  second  edition,  edited  by  W.  .].  Hooper, 
in  109  parts,  with  647  col.  plates,  natural  size,  1815,  &c.,  published 
at  £87  4s.  London.  "F.  Metropolitana,"  or  rambles  within  30 
miles  of  London,  by  D.  Cooper,  1836,  about  3s,  "London,  a  new 
F.,"  by  E.  C.  De  Crespiguy,  M.D.  Part  i.  List  of  Phanerogams 
and  Cryptogams  round  London.  Part  ii.  List  of  75  localities  with 
plants  found  there,  1877,  5s.  ;  Bogue. 

Northumberland  and  Durham. — "  Botanist's  C4uide 
through  Xorthumberland  and  Durham,"  by  N.  J.  Winch.  Kew  F. 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham  with  map  aud  sketches  ot  climate, 
and  physical  geography,  by  T.  G.  Baker  and  G.  R.  Tate,  1868, 
about  7s.  6d.  Newcastle.  "  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Catalogue  of  plants 
of,"  5G4  species,  by  J.  V.  Thompson,  Svo.  1809.  "  Berwiek-on- 
Tweed,  F.  of,"  vol.  i.  Phanerogams,  vol.  ii.  Cyrptogaras,  by  Dr. 
Johnston,  before  1830  ;  Longmans. 

Notts.— "F.  ot  Nottingham,"  Ordoyno,  1807.  "  F.  of,"  by 
Godfrey  Howitt,  1839.  "  A  Catalogue  ot  plants,  &c.,  about  Notts 
and  London.''  by  Charles  Deering,  1738  ;  Nottingham. 

Oxfordshire. — "F.  of,  and  its  contiguous  counties,"  12  fine 
plates,  200  figs.,  by  Rich  Walker,  F.L.S.,  1833,  14s.  ;  Lougnians. 
Oxford.  "F.  Oxonieusis, "  by  Dr.  .John  Sibthorp,  1794,  about  3s.  6d. 
Oxford. 

Shropshire.— "F.  of,"  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton,  F.L.S.,  1841, 
£1  4s.;  V.an  Voorst.  "  Ferns  and  Fern  Allies  of  Shropshire,,"  by 
W.  Philips,  F.L.S.  "  Church  Stretton,  Botany  of,"  by  G.  H.  Grif- 
fiths, M.D.  "  Wrekin  District,  Mosses  of  the,"  by  R.  Anslow, 
before  mentioned. 


Somerset. — Bath,  "F.  Bathoniensis,"  by  C.  C.  Babington, 
19th,  3s.  Gd.  ;  Longmans. 

Bristol,  see  Gloucestershire. 

"Weston-super-Mare  and  neighbourhood,  F.  of,"  byG.  St.  Brody, 
1856,  3s. 

Suffolk.— "F. "of,"  by  J.  S.  Henslow  and  E.  Skepper.  1860,  5s.; 
Simpkin. 
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Surrey. — "  F.  of,"  Catalogue,  localities  of  rarer  species,  with 
two  maps,  by  J.  A.  Brewer,  7s.  6d.  ;  Van  Voost. 

"Reigate,  a  F.  of,"  with  map,  by  G.  Luxford,  A.L.S.,  183S,  os.  ; 
Van  Voorst. 

"Reigate,  F.  of,"  with  map,  by  James  Brewer.  1856,  about  -is. 

Sussex — "  Eastbourne,  F.  of,"  by  F.  C.  S.  Roper,  F.L.8., 
F.G.S.,  with  map,  1875,  about  4s. 

Tonbridge  Wells,  "  F.  Tonbrigensis,"  by  T.  F.  Forster,  F.L.S., 
1316,  9s.  ;  Arch. 

Warwickshire.— "F.  Varvicensis,"  by  W.  G.  Perry,  1820.    , 

"Wiltshire. — "  Marlborough,  F.  of,"  by  Preston,  ]2mo.  3s.  6d.  ; 
Van  Voorst. 

Worcestershire. — "  Malvern  Hills,  botany  of,  by  Edwin 
Lees,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  1868,  2s.  6d.  ;  Bogue. 

Yorkshire. — "F.  of,"  by  Henry  Baines,  lSi9,  7s.  6d.  ;  sup- 
plement to  same,  5s.  ;  both  Pamplin. 

"West  Yorkshire,  its  Geology,  Climatology,  Botanv,"  by  J.  W. 
Davis,  F.L.S.,  and  Arnold  Lees,   F.L.S.,   1874  (?)  21s.  ;"  Reeve. 

"Castle  Howard,"  North  Pwiding.  Of  the  more  rare  plants  of, 
by  Robert  Teesdale,  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.   1792,  vol.  ii.   pp.   103. 

'■  Settle,  A  Catalogue  of  plants,  &c.,  of,"  published  with  Curtis's 
"  Flora  Londinensis,"  1782,  folio.       "Wakefield,   materials  for  the 

F.  of,"  by  Gissing,  ISGO  (?),  Is.  6d.  ;  Van  Voorst.  York,  "  Plantte 
Eboracenses,"  by  Jiobert  Teesdale  in  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.,  1792  (?), 
vol.   ii.  pp.  103  ;  Supplement,  1798,  vol.  v.  pp.  36. 

Eastern  Borders.—"  Botany  of  the,"  by  6.  Johnston,  1853, 
10s.   6d.  ;  Van  Voorst. 

Midland  Counties. — "Botanical  description  of  Brit,  plants 
of,"  including  fungi,  34  col.  plates,  by  T.  Purton,  2  vols.,  1817, 
£1.  Stratford-upon-Avon.  "Appendix  to  same  with  indexes,"  2 
vols.,   1821,  £1   10s.     London,   both  Longmans. 

WALE.S. 

Anglesea,  Catalogues  of  plaats  of,  in. Latin,  English,  and  Welsh, 
with  habitats  of  rarer  species,  called  "Welsh  Botanology, "  by 
Hugh  Davis,   1813,  about  43.  6d.     Loudon. 

Swansea  (where  British  Association  meets,  ISSO),  Material  for 
a  Fauna  and  Flora  ol,  by  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  1821,  about  5s.  Tenby, 
Contributions  towards  catalogue  of  plants  of,  12mo.,  2s.  Long- 
mans. 

Scotland. 

'■F.  Scotica  "  (on  Linnojan  method,  with  sketch  of  Scotch  zoo- 
logy, by  T.  Pennant),  with  37  plates  by  .John  Lightfoot,  2nd  ed. 
2  vols.  1792,  10s.  ;  "  F.  Scotica,"  by  W.  J.  Hooker,  1830,  14s.  ; 
Hurst,  London.  "Scotch  Crygtogamie  Flora,"  by  R.  K.  Greville, 
6  vols,  royal  Svo.   19th,  £8  8s.  ^  Bohu. 

Aberdeenshire. — Aberdeen    (town),   "  F.  Aberdonensis,"  iiy 

G.  Dickie,   1838,   2s.  6d.  ;  Whittaker. 

Edinburgh  (city).—"  Catalogue  of  Phanerogamic  plants  of," 
by  James  Woodforde,  1824.  "  F.  Edinensis,"  by  R.  K.  Greville, 
1824,  16s.  ;  Cadell.  "  F.  of,"  by  Professor  J.  H.  Balfour,  with 
map,   1875,  3s.   6d.  ;  A.  &  C.  Black. 

Forfarshire.—"  Plants  of,"  by  Don,  F.L.S.,  before  1830. 
"  F.  of,"  by  W.  Gardiner,   19th,  7s.  6d.  ;    Longmans. 

Lanarkshire. — "Description  of  plants  of,"  and  glossary,  by 
Patrick,  before  1S31,  6s.  ;  Simpkin.  Glasgow,  "  F.  Glottiana," 
by  Thomas  Hopkirk,   1813,  7s.  6d.  :  Longmans. 

Shetland  Islands.— "F.  of,"  by  Thos.  Edmonston,  19th, 
2s.   6d.  ;  Whittaker. 

Irelaxd. 

"Plantaj  Rariores  in  Hibernia  invents;,"  by  Walter  Wade,  1804. 
Dublin.  "Catalogue  of  indigenous  plants  of  Ireland,"  by  .1.  T. 
Mackay,  before  1830.  "  F.  Hibernioa,"  by  the  same,  16s.  ;  Long- 
mans. "Irish  F."(anon.)  12mo.,  53.;  Longmans.  "  Cybele  Hi- 
bernica,"  by  Moore  &  More,   lOs.   6d.  ;  Van  Voorst. 

Cork. — "Contributions  towards  a  Fauna  .and  F.  of  County," 
19th,   3s.  6d.  ;  Van  Voorst. 

Dublin  (county). — "  Catalogus  Systematicus  Plantarum  Indi- 
genarum  in  Comitatu  Dublinensi  inrentarum,"  by  'Walter  Wade. 
1794.     Dublin. — Bernard  Hobson,   in  Sviriiee  Gossij). 


from  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  through  it.  Both  tlie  mature  in- 
sects and  their  eggs  are  said  to  be  completely  disorganised  by  tlie 
electricity. 


PRESERVIXG  GRAPES  IN  BOTTLES  OF  WATER. 

The  Black  Hamburgh  is  generally  the  only  Grape  grown  for  early 
forcing  ;  seldom  is  it  grown  as  a  late  Grape  ;  but  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  that  all  who  have  ripe  Black  Hamburghs  in  tlie  Ijeginning  of 
October  can  have  them  at  Christmas,  and  if  in  sufficient  quantity°can 
prolong  their  season  till  March,  and  that  not  even  grown  in  a  Vinery 
properly  so  called,  but  in  a  house  containing  a  general  collection  of 
greenhouse  plants.  "J.  S.  W's  "  plan  (p.  516,  Vol.  XVI.)  is  to  keep 
the  Grapes  lianging  on  the  ^'ines  late  in  the  season,  but  where  the 
houses  have  to  shelter  a  stock  of  plants  through  the  winter,  and 
some  all  the  year  round.  Grapes  will  not  keep  any  length  of  time  in 
connection  with  tliem.  Having  lost  much  fruit  through  having 
plants  in  the  same  house,  I  was  led  to  adopt  the  "  bottling  "  system, 
which  has  answered  well,  and  I  can  recommend  it  to  all  who  desire 
to  have  good  late  Grapes.  My  house  is  styled  a  greenhouse  ;  it  is 
span-roofed,  32  ft.  in  length,  and  25  ft.  in  width.  The  Vines  cover 
one-half  of  the  roof,  and  are  planted  on  the  east  side,  the  hous3 
standing  north  and  south.  They  start  naturally  into  growth  about 
the  secomd  week  in  April,  under  a  general  greenhouse  temperature  ; 
no  means  are  used  to  retard  growth  after  that  time,  but  an 
erpiable  increasing  temperature  is  maintained  as  the  A'iues  advance 
in  growth,  and  they  receive  every  attention  whicli  they  require, 
as  to  stopping,  tying,  thinning,  &c.  Last  season  being  dull  and 
sunless,  it  was  necessary  at  times  to  use  a  little  fire-heat  in  order  to 
maintain  a  regular  temperature,  but  early  in  August  the  Grapes 
began  to  colour,  and  on  the  26th  I  cut  the  first  bunch,  being  two 
days  later  than  in  1878.  During  this  time  the  house  was  ftill  of 
l)lants,  the  space  under  the  Vines  being  occuijied  with  Ferns,  Mosses, 
Dracaenas,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Palms,  Ficus,  &c.  ;  the  other  half 
with  flowering  plants  ;  and  on  the  roof  were  Maurandias,  Tropaio- 
lums,  and  Tacsonias  ;  and  at  the  north  end  was  a  Mari^chal  Niel 
Rose.  In  the  same  house  I  flower  eighty  plants  of  Chrysanthemums, 
which  must  be  under  cover  early  in  October;  at  that  date  I  was 
oliliged  to  clear  off  all  the  Grapes,  except  a  few  bunches  for 
immediate  use.  Tliey  were  cut  with  from  6  iu.  to  9  in.  of  wood 
attached  to  them,  leaving  about  three  eyes.  As  they  were  cut 
tliey  were  carried  carefully  to  tlie  room  in  which  were  bottles 
ready  charged  with  water,  and  each  bunch,  or  ratlier  the  wood. 
was  inserted,  so  as  to  allow  the  bunch  to  hang  without  touching 
anything.  Bottles  of  ordinary  size  were  used,  and  they  were 
firmly  fixed  ou  a  suitable  framework  or  shelf.  It  matters  not 
whether  hard  or  soft  water  is  used,  but  I  put  a  little  cliarcoal  in  the 
water  to  keep  it  sweet.  Where  there  is  no  fruit  room,  the  Grapes 
may  be  kept  in  a  room  in  the  house,  provided  it  is  dark,  cool,  and 
dry,  and  has  an  equable  temperature.  Do  not  let  the  thermometer 
fall  below  tlie  freezing  point,  as  mine  did  on  the  6th  and  7tli  ult., 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  most  of  the  bottles  becoming 
frozen,  bursted,  but  the  fruit  was  not  damaged,  nor  can  I  detect 
any  change  in  its  flavour.  I  have  several  bunches  now  (Christ- 
mas) as  plump  and  good  as  when  cut,  and  I  have  no  fear  that 
they  will  keep  well  until  March.  Thus  I  have  good  Black  Ham- 
burghs during  eight  succeeding  months  out  of  the  tnelve,  grown, 
in  a  good  season,  -with  little  or  no  fire-heat,  and  that  along  witli  a 
general  collection  of  greenhouse  plants.  Had  the  Vines  noiT  started 
till  May,  I  am  afraid  that  the  fruit  would  have  been  too  late,  as 
some  which  I  saw  last  August  were  only  the  size  and  colour  of  ureen 
Pe,-is.  My  aim  is  to  get  good  well-ripened  Grapes  in  September, 
which  I  think  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  ripening,  as  then  they 
get  more  sun,  and  they  require  less  fire-heat  than  in  the  beginning 
of  October,    and  they  keep  as  has  just  been  stated. 

Baninijton  Hall,  Hatfield  Broad  Oal.  W.  Trickek. 


Phylloxera. — It  is  reported  in  Leg  Mondes  that  M.  D.almas 
has  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Phylloxera  by  wrajiping  thin 
cOpper  wire  round  the  stems  of  the  Vines,   and  passing  a  current 


Anthracite  Coal  as  Fuel.— This  coal  is  extensively  used 
and  very  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway.  He 
prefers  it  to  coke,  because  it  is  more  jjowerful,  and,  tlierefore,  really 
more  economical.  This  fuel  is  said  to  produce  the  best  results  when 
a  small,  bright,  thin  fire  is  kept  in  the  furnaces,  distributed  fairly 
over  the  bars.  By  adopting  tliis  plan  combustion  is  more  comjilete 
than  when  the  furnace  is  chokod  up  with  a  great  bulk  of  fuel — a 
mistake  often  made  by  inexperienced  stokers.  Of  course,  when 
making  up  the  fires  for  the  last  time  at  night  it  is  requisite  to  add  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fuel,  but  at  all  other  times,  and  especially 
when  the  heat  has  declined  and  requires  to  be  quickly  got  up,  a  thin, 
bright  fire  is  absolutel}' necessary.  I  am  convinced  that  bad  stokiuc» 
is  to  blame  for  half  the  failures  with  boilers  that  are  attributed  to 
other  causes.  The  kind  of  boiler  tliat  finds  most  favour  with  Mr. 
Williams  is  the  flued  saddle,  known  as  the  gold  medal  boiler,  which 
ajipears  to  be  simple  and  powerful. — H.   Bailey. 
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GLOSS  r-FLOWEriED    TUTSAN. 
(hypekicuji  hookebianum) 

In  the  old  botanical  garden  "by  the  banks  of  theTolka"  (Glasnevin), 
this  shrub  was  very  beautiful  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  bear- 
ing golden  flowers  and  numerous  polished  buds  in  abundance  at  the 
points  of  its  young  growth.  It  there  forms  a  much-branched  shrub, 
about  "2  ft.  high,  and  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer.  Its  nearest  ally 
would  appear  to  be  H.  patulum  (H.  Gumbletoni,  Hort.  Lavallc^e, 
vSegrez),  which  has  paler-coloured  flowers  borne  in  clustered  panicles, 
those  of  H.  Hookerianum  being  generally  produced  in  a  dichotomous 
manner.  Although  mostly  met  with  in  gardens  and  nurseries  under 
the  name  of  H.  oblongifolium  (Choisy),  and  so  figured  in  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  5959,  it  is  the  H.  Hookerianum  of  Wight  and  Arnott,  and  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Northern  India,  where  it  forms  bushes  varying 
from  2  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  Iieight.  On  the  .Sikkim  Himalaya  it  oecurs  at 
altitudes  varving  from  8000  ft.  to  12,000  ft.,  and  on  the  Khasia 
Hills  at  from  4000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Nilghirri 
Mountains.  Being  a  perfectly  hardy  shrub  in  sheltered  borders,  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  what  species  of  Orchids  are  found 
at  etiual  elevations  on  those  same  rich  Khasia  Hills.     The  Tutsan 


Glossy-flowered  Tntsan  (Hypericnm  Hookerianum). 

flowers  are  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  one  edge  of  each  wax-like  petal  is 
delicately  fringed  or  fimbriated,  the  other  edge  of  the  same  petal 
being  smooth  and  entire  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Cut  specimens 
of  this  desirable  shrub  when  in  the  bud  state  open  their  blossoms 
in  succession  when  placed  in  water,  so  that  a  twig  will  be  an  orna- 
ment to  a  sitting-room  vase  for  weeks  together,  and  its  delicately 
polished  buds,  as  seen  contrasted  with  the  soft  green  leaves  and  red 
twigs,  are  quite  an  especial  phase  of  its  beauty  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Although  not  as  yet  generally  met  with  in  gardens,  the 
plant  is  offered  in  general  catalogues  at  prices  varying  from  Is.  to 
2s.  6d.,  which  is  reasonable,  seeing  that  it  is  quite  as  effective  as 
many  tender  stove  shrubs.  F.  W.  B. 


OBITUARY. 


The  death  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  adverted  to  in  another  column,  has 
caused  another  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Academiciens.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  engraver  who  was  well  known  in  his  time — the  late 
Mr.  George  Cooke.  He  was  born  in  London  in  181 1,  and  was  brought 
up  under  his  father's  eye  w-ith  a  view  to  the  practice  of  the  engraver's 
art.  It  was  not  until  about  the  year  18.32  that  he  began  to  follow 
the  more  ambitious  role  of  a  painter  iu  oils.  From  the  first  he 
painted  chiefly  sea-coast  views,  drawing  his  subjects  from  the  shores 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Med  way,  the  sandy  dunes  of  France, 
Morocco,  and  Holland,  and  the  lagunes  of  A'enice.  He  was  elected 
.an  Associate  of  the  Koy.al  Academy  in  1850,  and  was  promoted  to 


the  full  honours  of  that  body  m  1S6.S.  Mr.  Cooke  was  never  a  very 
rapid  painter,  but  very  careful  in  his  composition,  and,  therefore, 
never  drew  too  largely  on  the  public  favour  as  an  exhibitor  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy.  Several  of  his  earliest  and  best  pictures  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Vernon  and  Sheepshanks  collections  at  South  Ken- 
sington. In  1863  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
he  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Linuisan,  Geological, 
Geographical,  and  other  learned  societies,  which  fact  alone  would 
serve  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  of  wide  sympathies  and  culti- 
vated tastes.  His  book  on  ships  of  various  countries  was  a  standard 
one,  and  is  now  rare. 

Mr.  E.  Neal,  founder  of  the  Wandsworth  Common  Nurseries, 
died  on  the  1st  January.  He  was  a  large  employer  of  labour  in  his 
district,  and  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  a  number  of  the  West  End  squares,  and  had  laid  out  many 
grounds  in  various  parts  of  the  countrj'.  He  was  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age. 


ANSWERS  TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


Adiantum  Farleyense.— J/".  P.— The  name  of  the  moukl  on  the  Fern 
stalks  sent  is  Acrenioniuni  alternatuni,  a  parasite  which  is  often  a  great  pest  in 
Ferneries  luuler  glass.— W.  G.  S. 

Painting  Pipes  with  Gas  Tar.— If  "A.  W."(p.  24)  will  thoroughly  wash 
the  lime  uH  liis  pipes  and  will  give  them  at  least  three  coats  of  paint,  composed 
of  lamp  black  and  oil,  and  have  a  rather  hrisk  heat  in  the  pipes  to  dry  it  oft' 
i|uicklv,  I  think  the  damaging  effects  of  the  gas  tar  will  he  removed.  Last  spring 
I  had  some  hot  water  pipes  painted  with  l)lack  varnish.  Tliis  smelt  very  much 
like  gas  tar,  and  it  injured  many  small  tender  plants  for  the  first  week  after  it 
had  bjen  applied  ;  but  since  then  I  have  not  noticed  any  plants  affected.  Were 
I  similarly  situated  to  "A.  W."  I  should  adopt  the  above  plan  in  the  hope  of 
removing  the  evil.— R.  D.  Long,  Thorncs  House,  WakcJicJd. 

Christmas  Rose.— Will  this  Vdoom  out-of-doors  without  glass?  Mr.  Miles' 
note  (p.  7)  leads  one  to  infer  that  his  plants  are  entii-ely  unprotected.  In  187S 
I  planted  four  roots  in  a  border,  and  put  a  small  glass  frame  over  them,  but  I 
had  no  flowers.  Last  year  they  did  not  even  come  through  the  ground,  although 
they  are  alive,  as  one  happened  to  get  accidentally  uprooted,  and  showed  signs 
of  life.  We  have  not  had  the  weather  so  severe  as  in  Mr.  Miles'  case,  our  lowest 
reading  ;of  the  themiometer  being  7%  or  25°  of  frost.— H.  M  ,  Maidstone.  [The 
Christmas  Rose  is  quite  hardj ,  and  ought  to  succeed  in  an  ordinary  open  border. 
A  cloche  or  hand-glass  put  over  the  blooms  prevents  their  gettiug  splashed  with 
mud  in  wet  weather.] 

Pruning  Clematises.— ^.V/(a.— As  a  rule,  all  Clematises  of  the  Jackmani 
or  autunin-lhtwerinL'  section  should  be  cut  back  almost  to  the  groimd  each 
winter,  as  plants  thus  treated  undoubtedly  throw  up  the  most  robust  growth 
yearly.  If  the  soil  be  rich  and  deep,  such  annual  growth  from  well-established 
plants  will  often  reach  a  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  If  cut  back  to  a  height 
of  several  feet  from  the  ground  the  succeeding  year's  growth  is  less  robust,  but 
there  are  more  shoots ;  and  if  the  ultimate  height  reached  is  about  the  same, 
the  latter  plan  gives,  perhaps,  more  shoots  and  bloom,  but  the  bottom  of  the 
plant  is  left  bare.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  good  arrangement  to  cut  back 
all  the  weak  growths  hard,  and  the  strong  growths  less  so,  so  that  each  year  some 
may  be  cut  back  to  the  ground.  This  will  keep  the  bottom  of  the  plant  pretty 
well  furnished.  Some  of  the  spring-blooming  kinds  should  be  mixed  with  the 
autumn-blooming  ones,  as  in  this  way  the  flowering  period  is  lengthened.  The 
spring-blooming  section  flower  from  the  old  wood,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
simply  shortened  back  and  have  the  least  robust  wood  taken  out  in  the  autumn. 
—A.  D. 

Pruning  Gloire  de  Di,ion  Rose.- ^.  .^.— This  should  be  done  without 
delay  ;  thin  out  all  the  weakly  branches,  and  cut  back  the  strong  shoots  to  two, 
three,  or  four  eyes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  wood  made  last  year.  Very 
long  and  rank  shoots  may  be  left  even  longer.  As  the  plant  is  under  glass,  and 
therefore  protected  from  spring  frosts,  we  would  prune  at  once.  The  eyes  will 
then  push  earlier  and  stronger  into  growth,  and  flowers  mil  be  produced  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  they  other^\ise  would  be. — C. 

Ivy  and  Virginian  Creepers.— IT.  ^.— These  do  not  succeed  well  to- 
gether, being  both  strong  growers.  Plants  of  them  may  come  alternately,  but 
they  should  have  plenty  of  root  room  ;  ■inthout  doubt  the  Ivy  is  best,  because  it 
is  always  in  leaf,  whilst  the  Virginian  Creeper  looks  well  during  the  summer 
only.  If  a  strong-growing  Rose  could  be  induced  to  grow  up  amongst  Ivy— from 
out  of  which  the  flowers  would  peep  in  clusters  during  the  summer—the  effect 
would  be  excellent,  but  the  difliculty  to  be  surmounted  would  be  to  induce  the 
Roses  to  grow  in  ground  where  the  Ixy  had  got  such  a  footing.  Only  by  exca- 
vating a  large  hole,  and  gi\ing  plenty  of  manure,  could  any  climbing  Rose  be  in- 
duced to  grow  freely.  Jasminium  nudiflorum  mixes  well  with  Ivy,  wliich 
forms  a  good  background  for  its  leafless  stems.— A.  D. 

Questions. 

Souvenir  d'Esperen  Bivort  Pear.— Can  anyone  o>)lige  me  with  inform- 
ation as  to  the  merits  of  this  Pear  ?  I  cannot  find  any  sucli  name  in  fruit  lists. 
I  purchased  the  trees  with  the  aljove  name  amongst  some  well  gro^vn  pyramids, 
which  I  believe  came  originally  from  the  nursery  of  Standish  &  Co.,  at  Ascot. — 
C.  McDonald,  Stolccslcy. 

Carex  japonica  variegata.— I  do  not  like  any  interesting  plant  to  be 
noticed  or  alluded  to  without  endeavouring  to  learn  something  about  it.  I  have 
been  trying  very  hard  to  call  to  mind  the  plant  mth  the  above  name,  mentioned 
in  The  Garden  (p.  555,  Vol.  XVI.).  I  have  gro^vn  three  variegated  Carices  (at 
least  purporting  to  be  so) ;  two  of  these  proved  to  be  good  for  nothing  and  went 
to  the  rubbish  heap.  Carex  pilifera  variegata  is  good  as  regards  variegation,  but 
a  pest  (like  Couch  Grass)  in  a  border.  AA'ill  some  reader  'of  The  Garden  kindly 
give  me  some  information  about  C.  japonica  variegata  ?— Thomas  Williams, 
Onnskirk. 

Seedling  Roses  —Will  some  one  kindly  inform  me  whether  wild  Ros 
seeds  (hips)  gathered  in  November  should  be  sown  this  spring  or  kept  i 
sand  till  next  September  and  then  so\vn  ?  Also,  shall  I  keep  the  pods  in  san 
whole  or  just  the  seeds  that  are  inside  ?— DEVONSHIRE. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  i  hut 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature."— SAaiespea re. 


CULTUEE    OF     THE     PELAEGONIUM. 

By  HENRY  BAILEY. 

Under  this  heading  I  purpose  giving  the  results  of  my 
experience  regarding  the  cultivation  of  the  Pelargonium,  not 
only  what  are  called  show  varieties,  but  also  fancies,  the 
scented  and  Oak-leaved  sections,  zonals,  the  variegated  sorts, 
and  kinds  for  market.  I  will  begin  with  the  show  and  fancy 
sections  for  exhibition.  When  we  look  back  to  drawings 
of  this  flower  made  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  as  exem- 
plified in  works  such  as  Sweet's  "  GeraniaceiB,"  Maund's 
"  Botanic  Garden,"  Harrison's  "  Floiicultural  Cabinet,"  and 
other  illustrated  horticultural  books  of  that  period,  it  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  the  small,  badly-coloured,  and  peculiarly 
shaped  blossoms,  somewhat  resembling  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill in  form,  could  ever  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
flowers  of  to-day;  but,  thanks  to  the  exertions  in  daj's  long 
past  of  florists  such  as  Garth,  Gaines,  Ambrose,  Catleugh, 
and  others,  the  flowers  of  Pelargoniums  have  not  only  been 
much  improved,  but  the  plants  themselves  cultivated 
with  considerable  ability.  The  good  work  begun  by  these 
men  has  been  carried  on  with  constantly  increasing  success 
by  raisers  of  seedlings,  such  as  Ayres,  Beck,  Hoyle,  Foster, 
Turner,  Henderson,  and  others,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  very  fine  varieties  which  we  now  have — kinds  brilliant 
and  distinct  in  colour,  and  furnished  with  very  large  and  well- 
shaped  flowers,  almost  a  perfect  circle  in  form.  These  pro- 
perties, together  with  freedom  of  growth  and  flowering  habit, 
combine  to  make  the  modern  Pelargonium  as  unlike  its  pro- 
genitors as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  In  the  case  of  some 
kinds,  indeed,  perfection  seems  almost  to  have  been  reached. 
Of  this  a  notable  instance  is  to  be  found  in  Foster's  Illumi- 
nator, which  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  high-coloured  class, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  when  in  perfection,  the  finest  flower  of 
its  kind,  and  one  which  must  always  remain  a  model  of  what 
a  fine  Pelargonium  should  be. 

Propagation. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  Pelargoniums  may  be  pro- 
pagated, viz.,  by  seed,  pieces  of  root,  and  by  ordinary  cut- 
tings. 

Seed. — This  method  is  that  always  adopted  when  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  new  varieties.  The  flowers  for  this  purpose 
are  usually  fertilised  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush,  with 
which  the  pollen  is  taken  from  the  stamens  of  a  particu- 
lar flower  and  placed  on  the  pistil  or  rather  stigma  of  the 
kind  to  be  fertilised,  the  selection  of  the  pollen  being  made 
with  the  view  of  creating  new  forms  in  every  way  improve- 
ments on  their  parents.  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  the 
stamens  should  be  removed  from  the  flower  chosen  to  bear 
seed  as  soon  as  it  is  fertilised,  and  all  bees  must  be  excluded 
from  the  house.  When  the  seed  is  ripe,  which  will  generally 
be  in  August,  it  should  be  gathered  and  placed  on  a  dry 
sunny  shelf  for  a  time,  to  become  quite  matured.  It  may 
then  be  sown  in  some  shallow  and  well-drained  pans  in  a 
mixture  of  finely-sifted  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand.  It 
should  be  slightly  covered  and  kept  just  moderately  moist ;  a 
shelf  in  an  intermediate  house  is  a  capital  place  in  which  to 
get  the  young  seedlings  up.  As  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
large  to  be  handled,  prick  them  off  into  pans,  and  when  a 
little  larger  let  them  be  potted  into  2J-in.  pots,  using  soil 
similar  to  that  just  named,  and  place  them  near  the  glass  in  a 


comfortable  temperaturs,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  grow 
freely,  and  get  them  into  6-in.  pots,  in  which  they  will  flower. 
Do  not  stop  the  shoots  this  season,  as  the  object  in  view  is  to 
get  them  into  bloom  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  that 
occurs,  a  rigid  examination  must  be  made,  and  every  one  not 
likely  in  any  way  to  be  an  improvement  on  existing  kinds 
must  be  destroyed  without  compunction.  Those  selected  for 
future  trial  will  require  management  similar  to  that  requisite 
for  plants  struck  from  cuttings.  Let  us,  therefore,  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  treatment  of  cuttings  and  plants  propagated 
from  roots. 

Root  Cuttings. — These  are  of  no  value,  except  in  cases 
where  as  much  stock  as  possible  is  required  of  a  particular 
kind  or  kinds ;  then,  of  course,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
use  all  means  at  command  to  produce  the  quantity  required. 
Root  propagation  is,  however,  a  method  which  I  do  not  recom- 
mend, except  in  such  a  case  as  that  just  mentioned,  as,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  plants  thus  produced  seem  always  to 
have  a  feeble  constitution  and  poor  flowers  deficient  in  colour  ; 
indeed,  under  no  circumstances  whatever  would  I  choose  a 
root-plant  to  grow  on  into  a  permanent  specimen,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  have  always  found  them  unreliable.  When 
the  stock  plants  are  dis-rooted  in  autumn,  if  root  cuttings  are 
wanted,  all  the  thick  fleshy  portions  of  the  root  that  can  be 
spared  should  then  be  removed.  These  should  be  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  1  in.,  and  placed  in  pans,  as  recommended 
in  the  case  of  seedlings.  They  should  be  covered  a  little  with 
mould,  and  kept  comfortably  warm,  and  signs  of  growth  will 
soon  be  perceived.  When  that  happens,  they  will  require 
potting  off  and  treating  the  same  as  ordinary  cuttings. 

Shoot  Cuttings. — The  usual  period  of  the  year  for  com- 
mencing to  propagate  by  means  of  these  is  the  month  of 
August,  when  good  moderately-ripened  wood  can  generally  be 
obtained.  Choose  this  description  of  growth  in  preference  to- 
that  which  has  become  very  hard,  being  better  adapted  for 
making  strong  and  vigorous  plants ;  the  cuttings  should  be 
about  3  in.  in  length,  and  cut  close  under  the  lowest  joint,  the 
leaf  of  which  should  be  removed.  When  made,  insert  them 
in  6-in.  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
silver  sand.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  mould 
pressed  down  very  firmly  ;  when  this  is  done,  give  them  a 
light  sprinkle  of  water  from  a  fine-rosed  pot,  and  place  them 
in  a  light  span-roofed  house,  near  the  glass,  exposing  them 
freely  to  every  ray  of  light  they  can  get.  They  do  not  require 
shading  at  all.  If  the  temperature  should  get  very  high  then 
open  the  top  ventilators,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  fresh  by 
sprinkling  the  paths  with  water  on  bright  days.  If  the 
weather  should  be  dull  and  damp,  a  little  fire-heat,  with  air, 
will  be  found  to  be  beneficial.  Remove  all  decaying  foliage, 
keep  the  soil  just  moist,and  fumigate  occasionally  with  Tobacco, 
whether  greenfly  be  present  or  not ;  and  nine  out  of  every 
ten  of  all  the  cuttings  inserted  will  strike  root.  The  freshly- 
rooted  plants  will  require  potting  oflf  into  small  pots  on  the 
earliest  opportunity,  so  as  to  get  them  well  established  before 
dull,  cold  weather  sets  in.  They  will  generally  be  fit  for  pot- 
ting by  the  last  week  in  September.  Close  the  house  in  which 
they  are  grown  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  husband  sun- 
heat,  which,  as  yet,  has  considerable  power.  This  will  greatly 
benefit  the  young  stock,  and  obviate  the  use  of  much  fire- 
heat  at  a  later  period  of  their  growth. 

Specimens  for  Exhibition. 

The  culture  of  Pelargoniums  for  this  particular  object,  viz., 
to  get  the  utmost  possible  quantity  of  flowers  of  fine  quality 
on  plants  furnished  with  foliage  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  of 
large  size  often  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  through,  and  at  the  same 
time  dwarf  and  shapeable,  and  in  small  pots,  the  largest  size 
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being  8  in.  in  diameter,  is  a  task  far  more  difficult  than  it  is 
generally  imagined  to  be  ;  indeed,  the  nature  of  such  a  task 
is  only  fully  known  to  those  who  have  passed,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  to  its  topmost  steps,  inas- 
much as  no  two  varieties  require  precisely  the  same  treatment. 
One  thing  absolutely  necessary,  too,  is  a  suitable  structure  in 
which  to  grow  them.  I  prefer  one  that  is  span-roofed,  as  in 
3  Louse  of  that  description  the  light  is  equally  distributed  all 
over  the  plants,  and  therefore  anything  like  one-sidedness  is 
avoided.  The  panes  should  be  of  good  size  and  quality,  so 
as  to  admit  a  maximum  amount  of  light  during  the  winter 
season.  The  stages  should  be  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
glass  ;  the  nearer  the  better,  provided  there  is  sufEcient  head 
room  for  the  grow'  th  of  the  plants,  which  can  be  elevated  on  inverted 
flower-pots,  and  lowered  gradually  as  they  progress  in  growth. 
By  this  means  they  can  be  kept  throughout  their  growing 
period  close  up  to  the  glass  ;  there  should  also  be  ample  heat- 
ing power,  good  ventilation,  and  a  water-tank  inside  the 
house.  The  sides  of  the  roof  should  be  furnished  with 
spouts,  which  in  winter  will  almost  provide  sufficient  rain- 
water for  the  requirements  of  the  inmates.  When  rain- 
water is  unobtainable,  of  course  the  tank  will  require  to 
te  supiplied  from  a  well  or  other  means,  and  the  value  of 
a  proper  receptacle  for  water  then  becomes  apparent,  as  by 
feeing  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  water  becomes  soft 
»and  warm.  Always  endeavour  to  keep  the  tank  full.  Can- 
vas blinds  on  rollers  will  be  required  for  shading  in  hot 
"weather  ;  and  a  lean-to  house  with  a  north  aspect  is  also 
useful  as  regards  retarding  and  retaining  plants  in  liloom 
for  special  purposes. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  plants  themselves,  which  we  left 
in  October  small  rooted  cuttings  in  3-in.  pots.  Let  us  presume 
that  the  kinds  are  those  best  calculated  for  the  purpose, 
and,  if  not,  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  a  collection  of  .suit- 
able sorts.  Where  space  admits,  it  is  always  well  to  grow 
5wo  or  more  specimens  of  each  particular  kind,  so  as  to  have 
tlie  means  of  selection.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  have 
grown  a  few  joints  they  should  have  their  points  pinched  out, 
an  operation  wdiich  will  induce  them  to  break  out  freely  from 
every  eye,  and  thus  form  a  basis  for  a  good  superstruc- 
ture. Kow  repot  into  6-in.  pots,  using  good  loam  and 
decayed  manure,  and  sufficient  silver  sand  to  keep  the 
soil  open.  Well  drain  the  pots  and  press  the  soil  down  firmly, 
leaving  sufficient  space  below  the  rim  for  water,  say  about 
1  in.  Owing  to  this  being  neglected,  the  plants  often  suffer 
from  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  in  hot  weather, 
a  circumstance  which  causes  loss  of  foliage,  and  favours  the 
attacks  of  aphides.  After  potting,  let  the  new  soil  become 
somewhat  dry,  and  then  give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water — 
enough  to  wet  every  particle.  Afterwards,  during  the  winter 
months,  keep  them  just  moist,  as  the  Pelargonium  is  not  too 
fond  of  water,  except  in  hot  weather  and  when  in  active 
gTowth,  and  then  abundance  of  it  is  necessary.  The  object 
in  view  this  first  season  is  to  get  as  much  growth  as  possible 
out  of  the  plants,  in  order  to  get  them  to  form  specimens 
quickl}*  ;  therefore,  the  temperature  during  the  winter  should 
be  kept  higher  than  usual,  say  from  50"  to  55°,  and  ventilate 
as  much  as  possible  at  the  top  of  the  house,  to  avoid  cold  currents, 
which  are  very  detrimental.  The  shoots  will  now  begin  to 
elongate,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  a  few  inches  in  length, 
place  a  piece  of  wire  round  the  pots  just  beneath  their  rims, 
and  with  some  soft  matting  gradually  and  carefully  tie  dowm 
the  .shoots,  first  placing  a  stake  to  the  plant  to  keep  it  steady. 
This  tying  down  requires  considerable  care,  as  if  a  shoot  is 
lost  now  the  plant  is  often  spoiled  in  shape  ;  therefore,  pro- 
ceed on  the  slow  and  sure  principle,  and  continue  the  opera- 
ticuL  at   intervals   during  a  few  days.      By   doing  this   the 


shoots  can  be  gradually  lowered  to  the  requisite  positions. 
Encourage  them  now  to  grow  as  freely  as  possible,  and 
by  about  the  25th  of  December  they  will  probably  be  ready 
for  a  second  stopping,  this  time  just  nipping  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots.  After  January  the  days  will  become 
considerably  lengthened,  and  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature may  take  place  on  every  favourable  opportunitj'. 
Ventilate  freely  early  in  the  day,  and  close  early  in  the  after- 
noon, especially  if  there  be  any  sunbeams  to  entrap,  as  natu- 
ral warmth  is  at  all  times  better  than  artificial.  Ksep  a  sharp 
out  look  for  green  fly,  and  fumigate  at  once  if  any  be  seen. 
A  little  weak  manure  water — soot  or  guano — may  now  be 
given  twice  or  three  times  a  weak.  If  the  latter  is  used  let 
it  be  clear,  and  a  thumb  pot  full  will  be  sufficient  to  four  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  best  way  is  to  mix  it  in  a  tub  and  allow 
it  to  settle  before  being  used.  In  the  case  of  soot  water  the 
soot  should  be  tied  up  in  a  bag  and  placed  in  a  large  tub  of 
water,  which,  if  too  strong,  should  be  diluted  before  it  is 
used.  Prepared  in  this  manner  the  water  is  always  clear,  a 
point  of  considerable  importance,  as  I  am  convinced  that  for 
all  subjects  requiring  manure  water  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  use  the  liquid  in  a  thoroughly  clear  state. 

jMarch  being  now  at  h.and,  the  pots  will  be  filled  with 
roots,  and  every  efl'ort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  foliage 
in  health  and  the  plants  in  the  utmost  vigour.  I  do 
not  recommend  repotting  into  larger  pots,  as  that 
would  only  cause  the  shoots  to  become  gross  and  watery  and 
liable  to  break  badly  in  the  autumn  when  the  plant  is  cut 
down.  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to  place 
beneath  each  pot  a  piece  of  Moss.  This  retains  mois- 
ture, and  is  a  wonderful  help  to  the  plant.  Take 
special  care  now  to  afford  abundant  space,  as  over-crowding 
is  almost  death  to  the  Pelargonium,  and,  once  allowed,  its 
effects  are  difficult  to  efface.  The  sun  at  this  season  of  the 
year  often  comes  out  with  great  power,  therefore  a  little  shade 
for  an  hour  or  two  is  beneficial ;  the  syringe  may  be  freely 
emploj'ed  on  the  afternoons  of  bright  days,  using  warm  rain 
water,  which,  unlike  most  well  w-aters,  never  leaves  a  dejsosit 
on  the  foliage.  The  points  of  the  shoots  may  now  be  again 
pinched  out ;  this,  I  am  aware,  will  prevent  them  from  flower- 
ing in  their  true  character  this  season,  but  that  is  of  no  im- 
portance, as  our  object  is  to  produce  the  largest  and  best 
specimens  which  we  can  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  There- 
fore, a  partial  sacrifice  of  bloom  the  first  year  will  be  more 
than  compensated  for  hereafter.  Continue  constantly  to  tie 
out  the  shoots,  and  keep  them  well  apart,  so  that  air  can 
circulate  freely  amongst  them.  A  few  stakes  will  be  necessary 
just  to  support  the  larger  branches,  and  keep  them  from  break- 
ing ;  but  use  as  few  as  possible.  Nearlj'  all  the  training  re- 
C|uired  can  be  done  by  means  of  the  wire  beneath  the  rims  of 
the  pots.  As  to  stakes,  the  best  are  medium-sized  dry  brown 
Willow  twigs.  These  should  be  procured  in  the  autumn,  and 
sorted  and  tied  up  tightly  in  small  bundles,  ready  for  use 
when  required.  Being  of  a  neutral  tint,  such  supports  are 
scarcely  visible  amongst  the  foliage.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  warm  and  summer-like,  all  fire-heat  may  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  house  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  should 
be  freely  ventilated  night  and  day.  About  July  the  blooms 
will  be  expanding,  and  bees  should  be  excluded  by 
nreans  of  hexagon  netting  tacked  over  the  ventilators,  wdiich 
now,  of  course,  will  be  always  open.  The  bloom  this  season 
will  be  indifferent,  owing  to  the  special  treatment  which  the 
plants  have  received  ;  but  still,  although  not  in  its  true  cha- 
racter, some  useful  observations  may  be  made  as  to  the 
date  at  which  the  difi'erent  kinds  seem  disposed  to  flower, 
an  important  matter  in  the  case  of  cultivating  for  purposes 
of  exhibition.     Early  in  August  the  plants  should  be  moved 
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out-of-doors,  and.  well  exposed  to  tlie  sun  and  air  in  order  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  wood  before  the  plants  are  cut  down.  They 
must  be  liept  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the  root  for  a  time, 
but  on  no  account  should  they  be  allowed  to  suffer  much  from 
want  of  water,  as  that  would  have  the  effect  of  weakening 
their  constitution,  and  of  often  laying,  I  believe,  a  founda- 
tion for  that  pest  of  the  Pelargonium — the  "  spot,"  a  disease 
produced  in  many  cases  by  allowing  the  plants  to  become  almost 
dead  through  drought,  and  then  flooding  them  with  water,  than 
which  nothing,  in  a  cultural  sense,  can  be  worse  ;  therefore,  in 
this  matter,  endeavour  to  hit  the  happy  medium,  and  the 
after  results  will  well  repay  the  attention  tlius  bestowed.  When 
the  wood  becomes  of  a  light  brown  colour,  which  will  gene- 
rally bs  in  about  a  fortnight  after  being  placed  out-of-doors,  the 
plants  will  be  in  good  condition  to  be  cut  back,  but  before 
doing  so,  let  them  be  put  in  any  house  where  they  can  be 
well  fumigated,  a  point  of  much  importance.  When  com- 
mencing to  prune,  bear  in  mind  the  shape  of  the  future 
specimen,  and  do  not  cut  back  too  hard,  because  VN-e  must 
have  size,  and,  if  the  wood  is  in  good  health,  the  plants 
will  be  sure  to  break  freely. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ROSES, 


EOSE    STOCKS. 

In  the  last  volume  (p.  582)  I  observe  that  Mr.  Jeau  Sisley  recom- 
mends standard  Roses  worked  upon  the  Dog  Rose  to  be  planted  in 
shrubberies  because  its  roots   "can  struggle  for  life  with  those   of 
otlier  shrubs,  the  Rosa  canina  being  one  of  our  hardiest  of  phints." 
This  seems  to  be  the  truth  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  the  wliole 
truth.     The  wild  Dog   Rose  in  its  natural  state  certainly  will  derive 
nourishment  and  flourish  on  the  poorest  of  hedge   banks,  and  appa- 
rently in  the  most  uncongenial  of  soils,  but  that  it  is  much  altered 
in  character,  so  far  as  vigour  and  hardiness  is  concerned,   when  its 
top-growth  is  restricted  by  being  "  worked  "  with  varieties  of  garden 
Roses,  is  also  abundantly  evident.    Who  ever  lieard  of,  or  sawawild 
Brier  killed  by  frost  in  its  native  or  wild  state  ?     But  wlien  used  as 
a,  stock  for  Roses  in  exposed  parts  of  England  it  is  not  so  uncom- 
mon an  occurrence  for  it  to  be  killed    outright.      In    Yorkshire  I 
have  seen  standard  Roses  on  Brier  or  Dog  Rose  stocks  killed  wlien 
Roses  on  their  own  roots  escaped,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  result  is  experienced  in  other  places  where  frost  is  unusually 
severe.     It  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  direct  experiment  that 
vigour  of  root-growth  is  mainly  dependent  on  vigour  of  top-growtli 
and  leafage.     To  expect  that  a  strong,   and   vigorous-rooted,   and 
restricted  (i.e.,  headed  back)  stock  will  infuse  vigour  into  a  weaklier- 
growing  scion  is  as  fallacious  as  to  expect  that  plenty  of  strong  food 
is  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  which  a  patient  having  a  weak  stomach 
may  be  subject.     The  Dog  Rose  stock  is  a  fairly  good  one  wlien 
used  for  the  most  vigorous  growers  among  garden  Roses  ;  but,  as 
practice  teaches  us,  it  is  not  suitable  for  delicate  kinds.     In  a  word, 
the  rationale  of  all  grafting  or  budding  is  to  place  strong-growing 
scions  on  stocks  of  a  less,  rather  than  of  a  more  luxuriant  character, 
since  a  healthy  top-growth  will  soon  drive  the  roots  to  their  work  ; 
but  the  converse  of  this  is  not  true.     Of  this  we  see  proof  when 
strong-growing  Pears  are  worked  on  the  Quince,   or  strong-growino- 
Apples  on  the  weaker  Paradise  bush  as  a  stock.     All   stocks  raust^ 
of  course,  be  in  the  best  of  health,  and   strong  of  their  respective 
kind.s,  but  tlie  attempt  to  obtain  extra  support  for  a  weak-habited 
scion  by  inserting  it  on  a  strong-growing  stock  is  generally  a  failure, 
and  the  converse  of  the  practice  more  generally  a  success.     Hence 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  if  the  greatest  benefit  is  to  be  obtained 
in  shrubberies  by  planting  Roses  on  the  Dog  Rose  stock,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  be  worked  with    the  strongest  and  most  vigorous- 
habited  varieties  only.  W.  F. 


Bennett's  New  Roses.— There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  Rose  growers  as  to  the  merits  of  these,  and  as  to 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  in  the  case  of  others  that  are  raised 
from  them  ;  but  whatever  their  progeny  may  ultimately  turn  out 
for  cultivation  in  the  open  ground,  I  think  much  may  be  expected 
from  them  for  growing  under  glass.  Messrs.  Beck  with,  of  Totten- 
ham, who,  I  believe,  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  judging 
of  their  merits  as  pot  plants,  are  so  far  impressed  in  their  favour 


for  forcing  that  they  are  going  to  grow  them  largely.  Three  new 
houses,  each  120  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  are  being  built  to  grow 
them  in,  and  of  one  of  the  varieties,  which  Messrs.  Beckwith  think 
will  prove  the  best  for  the  purpose,  they  have  already  got  a  stock  of 
some  300  plants  now  in  6-iu.  pots,  worked  on  the  seedling  Brier. 
C4rowers  of  forced  Roses  will,  therefore,  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  how  these  Roses  are  .likely  to  answer  for  the 
purpose.  Should  even  a  very  few  of  them  turn  out  to  answer  well 
for  forcing  they  will  be  an  accpusition  to  the  many  gardeners  who 
are  now  expected  to  provide  Roses  all  the  year  round,  for  among.st 
the  inanense  cpiantity  of  varieties  of  Roses  in  cultivation,  many°of 
which  have  the  character  of  being  adapted  for  forcing,  there  are 
onlj  comparatively  very  few  that  really  come  within°this  charac- 
ter, or  rather,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  a  few  that  do  so  much 
better  than  all  others  as  to  virtually  confine  the  cultivation  for 
forcing  to  a  very  limited  number. — T.  Baines. 

Climbing  Devoniensis  Rose.— I  do  not  think  it  is  suff- 
ciently  known  tliat  this  is  a  most  valuable  Rose  for  furnishing  cvt 
blooms.  We  have  a  large  tree  of  it  here  on  the  roof  of  the  Auricula 
house,  and  from  February  to  June  it  is  always  in  bloom,  and  prc-v 
duces  scores  of  beautiful  cream-white  Roses.  At  the  other  end  ci 
the  house  we  have  Mar(5oliaI  Niel,  but  it  does  not  flower  so  steadily 
nor  over  so  long  a  season. — Bkockhurst. 

Roses  on  Banks.— It  might,  perhaps,  be  well  if  in  gardens 
where,  unfortunately,  stiff  straight  banks  occur,  some  means  were 
taken  to  soften   their  hardness  and  angularity.      Tufts  of   shrubs. 


Bank  of  Roses. 

climbing  or  trailing  plants,  might  be  used,  and  Roses  on  their  owa 
roots  or  pegged  down  would  also  come  in  well.  Such  are  planted 
on  the  terrace  slopes  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  at  Paris.  While 
admiring  neither  slopes  nor  terraces,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was 
a  commendable  little  attempt  to  improve  the  former. — V. 

Roses  on  Walls.— The  varieties  of  Roses  generally  used  f  r 
this  purpose  are  the  China,  Ayrshire,  and  others  of  that  class,  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  stick  to  these  varieties,  as  robust-growing  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  I  think  nearly 
every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  their  blooms  for  cut 
purposes  are  much  to  be  preferred.  Nearly  all  the  walls  I  have  here 
are  covered  with  Hybrids.  I  have  also  one  wall  which  I  am  cover- 
ing with  pink  Moss  Roses,  and  I  have  no  doubt  when  it  is  covered 
it  will  look  very  well.  Climbing  Devoniensis  is  a  fine  Rose  for  walls. 
In  the  Co.  Waterford  I  saw  one  on  the  front  of  a  house,  at  least 
20  ft.  high,  one  mass  of  flower,  and  a  magnificent  sight  it  was.  If  I 
were  again  planting  a  Rose  wall  I  should  jjut  light  and  dark  coloured 
varieties  alternately. — F.  C.  in,  Gardener's  Record. 


Oarex  japonica  variegrata.- In  answer  to  Mr.  V.^illian-. 
(p.  4S),  allow  me  to  say  that  I  bought  this  at  the  Clapton  ZSTursery 
many  years  ago— twenty  or  more.  It  is  a  close,  dense,  compact- 
gi-owing  kind,  not  running  ;  the  variegation  is  uniform  in  every  leaf 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  a  normal  one  on  the  plant ;  the  foliai'e 
itself  is  thick  and  rigid.  My  specimen  is  now  nearly  3  ft.  over,  and 
almost  circular  in  outline.  I  find  that  it  flourishes  best  iu  a  moist 
shady  place  free  from  drip. — J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 
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TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


HORSE    CHESTNUTS    AND    BUCKEYES. 

TiiKRE  ave  truly  Horse  Chestnuts  and  Horse  Chestnuts.  The 
number  o£  distinct  species  and  varieties  may  be  estimated  at  scores. 
Most  common  of  all  on  lawns  is  the  well  known  Horse  Chestnut 
(/Esculus  Hippocastanum)  so  called,  some  say,  because  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe  may  be  conjured  out  of  the  shading  of  the  nut.  At  any 
rate,  common  peculiarities  mark  nearly  every  species  and  varieties 
of  Horse  Chestnut,  whether  the  horseshoe  be  there  or  not.  All 
have  large,  light  green,  shadowy  foliage,  are  more  or  less  round- 
headed,  and  have  massive  spikes  of  solid-looking  flowers.  Flowers, 
indeed,  make  the  chief  attraction  of  the  tree.  All  Horse  Chestnuts, 
moreover,  put  forth  leaves  early  in  spring,  yet  before  autumn,  if 
not  before  August,  many  of  these  leaves  fade  and  become  discoloured. 
None  of  the  varieties  like  a  sandy  or  dry  soil,  and  all  especially  need 
liberal  feeding,  that  is,  fertilising.  All  are  worthy  of  distinguished 
isolated  positions  on  the  lawn,  and  group  finely  together  in  consider- 
able masses.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  eye  looks  down  from 
above  on  the  leaves  parted  on  every  hand  by  splendid  clusters  of 
flowers.  So  persistent  are  these  peculiarities,  that  I  question 
whether  they  do  or  not,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  several  species 
and  varieties  overshadow  other  differences.  There  are  few  genera 
of  trees  whose  respective  species  and  varieties  look  so  much  alike, 
to  the  casual  glance,  as  do  those  of  the  ..-Esculus.  Yet,  on  examin- 
iuf  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  even  foliage,  the  diff'erent  species  and 
varieties  are  notably  distinct. 

There  are  two  sections  of  sub-genera  of  Horse  Chestnuts  according 
to  many  botanical  works,  although  the  best  authorities  speak  of 
/Esculus  as  an  all-embracing  genus.  The  Pavias,  as  a  genus  or  sub- 
genus, ha\e  proved  distinct  enough  to  gain  a  decided  foot-hold  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public.  Yet  their  distinctions  from  the 
yEsculuses,  we  must  acknowledge,  are  not  very  sure.  Most,  not  all, 
of  them  have  smooth  liusks  on  the  nut,  while  the  shell  of  the  .Esculus 
is  always  prickly.  Generally  the  Pavias  are  low  trees  or  bushes. 
Propagators  also  say  tliey  can  most  surely  tell  the  Pavia  from  the 
Esculus  by  tlie  smooth  dry  buds  of  the  former,  and  the  gummy 
.-sticky  buds  of  the  latter.  They  say  this  test  never  fails.  The 
lai-gest,  tallest  tree  of  the  -Esculus  section  is  tlie  common  form  of 
vEsculus  Hippocastanum,  with  the  typical  light  green  foliage  of 
Horse  Chestnuts,  so  lovely  during  the  time  of  putting  forth.  Like 
those  of  most  Horse  Chestnuts  the  flowers  are  early,  and  only  pecu- 
liar from  their  white  colour.  The  stamens  are  prominent  and  pur- 
plish or  yellow.  Perhaps,  as  a  whole,  we  appreciate  this  Horse 
■Chestnut  as  much  as  anj'.  True,  as  every  one  has  noticed,  the  leaves 
do  fade  early  in  August ;  but  what  will  you  have  ?  Nothing  is  per- 
fect. We  have  many  varieties  of  the  -E.  Hippocastanum  more  or 
less  distinct.  There  are  pjTamidal  forms,  dwarf  pyramidal,  and 
otlier  dwarf  forms,  which  again  have  lapsed  into  a  weeping  variety. 
Crisped  and  curled  leaved  kinds  may  be  seen.  There  are  cut  leaved 
and  dissected  kinds,  the  last  cut  into  mere  shreds  of  leaf  tissue.  They 
are  all  very  curious,  certainly,  and  quite  distinct  when  we  come  to 
•examine  them  closely. 

Esculus  Memmingeri  deserves  special  mention  for  its  fine  foliage 
distinctly  dotted  with  white  spots,  and  there  is  also  a  maculated 
kind  more  or  less  marked  with  golden  spots.  This  colouring  changes 
in  other  varieties,  as  in  .E.  variegata  and  marginata,  ^^■hile  either 
form  or  colour  again  dift'ers  in  the  beautiful  .E.  albo-flore  pleno, 
serotiua,  pavioides,  fructu-eduli,  spectabilis,  nigra,  and  procera. 
But  I  must  stop.  Our  array  of  names  is  already  overwhelming. 
Sometimes  the  names  themselves  are  sufficiently  descriptive,  as  in 
pyramidalis.  Cienerally,  though,  the  kinds  I  pass  over  thus  rapidly 
are  not  specially  disiinct  or  striking.  .Esculus  rubicunda,  however, 
is  a  species  possessing  distinguished  qualities.  I  have  only  to  look 
at  a  certain  specimen  standing  in  a  prominent  place  in  Flushing,  to 
feel  ready  to  use  strong  expressions  in  its  favour.  In  late  spring  and 
early  summer  this  tree  is  a  great  globe  of  rich  green,  heavy  foliage, 
literally  studded  with  large  clusters — bouquets,  I  might  say — of 
'bright  pink  flowers.  Good  authorities  term  it  a  cross  between 
./Esculus  Hippocastanum  and  some  Pavia  or  Buckeye.  It  is  cer- 
tainly of  lower  growth  than  many  of  its  immediate  relatives,  and 
has  much  of  the  glowing  colour  of  Pavia  rubra,  &c.  I  do  not  think 
I  am  exaggerating  wlien  I  say  that  .Esculus  rubicunda  is  the  decided 
favourite  among  Horse  Chestnuts  employed  on  the  lawn.  It  grows 
-very  slowly,  and  hence  is  usually  grafted  on  the  more  rapid  .E. 
Hi  ppocastanum . 

When  we  turn  to  the  Pavias  or  Buckeyes,  "we  find  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinct class,  except  for  the  hybrids  that  shade  in  to  the  so-called 
Horse  Chestnut  type  after  the  fashion  of  .E.  rubicunda.  Pavia  rubra 
has,  perhaps,  the  most  value  for  the  lawn  planter,  and  this,  again,  is 
called  .Esculus  Pavia,  from  its  resemblance  to  tlie  conuuon  Horse 
Ciiestnut.      Its   flowers   are   a   brownish-scarlet   and    the  branches 


slender.  The  tree  is  not  large.  Besides  these,  there  are  Pavia  rubra 
atro-sanguinea  and  Pavia  rubra  Whettleyana,  w'ith  small,  brilliant 
red  flowers  and  rich  foliage.  The  trailing  P.  humilis  is  also  an  inte- 
resting variety,  and  when  gi'aited  high  on  the  Hippocastanum  it  is 
an  elegant,  curious  tree,  especially  when  it  assumes  a  weeping  form. 
Pavia  glabra,  the  Ohio  Buckeye,  is  of  good  size,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers.  It  does  not  compare  in  beauty,  however,  witli  .E.  Hippo- 
castanum. Pavia  pallida  is  a  variety  of  glabra.  Pavia  flava  and 
flava  purpurascens  are  still  other  Bucke3'es  with  flowers  more  or 
less  yellow.  Then  there  is  the  interesting  Michauxi  and  many  more 
distinct  species  and  varieties.  Loudon  speaks  of  P.  negleeta  -with 
pale  jellow  flowers  veined  with  red,  and  makes  it  a  hybrid  between 
P.  rubra  and  P.  discolor.  P.  discolor  is  a  straggling  bush  rather 
than  tree,  and,  though  early  flowering,  remains  in  bloom  a  consider- 
able time.  It  is  well  fitted  to  make  picturesque  small  trees  by  graft- 
ing on  strong  stocks.  Pavia  macrocarpa  is  an  ornamental  tree,  open- 
headed  and  graceful,  not  merely  round  and  scmewliat  formal,  like  the 
/Esculuses  generally.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  .E.  Hippo- 
castanum and  Pavia  rubra.  Pavia  californica  is  much  admired  as  a 
low,  spreading  bush  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  blooming  at  mid- 
summer. There  is  also  an  interesting  ^Esculus  chinensis.  Pavia 
parviflora  is  a  low-growing  tree  or  bush,  a  real  Buckeye  of  the  West. 
All  the  Pavias  are  used  with  effect  upon  the  lawn,  but,  as  a  whole, 
they  have  not  the  ornamental  value  of  the  .disculuses.  I  except, 
however,  from  this  statement  Pavia  macrostachya,  which  Spach, 
Lavalliie,  and  others  class  in  a  distinct  genus,  Macrothyrsus,  so  diffe- 
rent is  it  from  other  Pavias.  It  is  a  low  bush,  broader  than  it  is 
high,  because  the  slender  shoots,  as  they  spread,  root  at  any  joint 
tliat  may  happen  to  rest  on  the  ground.  The  foliage  is  large,  that  of 
a  common  Horse  Chestnut  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but  the  flowers 
are  in  pure  white  spikes  and  fragrant.  The  stamens  project  much 
and  are  very  ornamental,  and  the  blooming  occurs  in  midsummer. 
In  fact,  its  late  period  of  blooming,  a  broad  vigorous  bush  form,  and 
immense  spikes  of  beautiful  flowers  make  it  one  of  our  best  orna- 
mental plants. — S.   PAK.SOX.S,  in  Ultra!  Neio   Yorker. 


RABBITS     AND     WOODS. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  the  rabbit  nuisance  adverted  to  in  plainer  language 
than  usual  in  The  G.^rdex.  If  rabbits  were  preserved  to  be  given 
away  to  poor  people  in  a  general  way,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for 
their  existence,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  all  sent  to  the  market,  and 
they  are  nearly  as  dear  as  butcher's  meat.  The  subject  wants  to  be 
presented  in  a  practical  light  to  landowners  and  preservers  of  game, 
and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  preservation  or  rather  toleration  of 
rabbits  on  an  estate  is  a  dead  loss  both  to  the  proprietor  and  his 
tenants,  probably  more  active  measures  -would  be  taken  for  their 
extermination.  It  is  incalculable  the  injury  they  do  to  young  trees 
alone  ;  indeed  where  they  prevail  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  up 
cover  except  at  an  extravagant  cost.  Hares  are  less  destructive,  if 
they  damage  trees  at  all,  and  it  is  said  by  experienced  gamekeepers 
that  they  never  thrive  so  well  wliere  rabbits  abound.  And  as  regards 
pheasants  tliey  drive  them  away  by  eating  down  the  evergreen  cover 
so  necsssary  to  their  existence  in  the  way  of  shelter  in  winter. 
Pheasants  will  not  remain  in  a  wood  where  there  is  not  shelter  of  this 
kind,  and  nothing  are  they  more  partial  to  than  the  Holly,  -\vhicli 
ought  to  abound  in  every  wood,  but  wliich  the  rabbits^destroy  first. 
Here  are  two  sorts  of  game — hares  and  pheasants — which  gentlemen 
can  never  have  enough  of,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  directly 
interfered  with  by  the  rabbits,  and  tliey  should  be  encouraged  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter — not  to  speak  of  the  expense  iucurred  year 
after  year  making  up  losses  in  plantations,  and  the  expense  of  wire- 
netting  and  labour,  &c. ,  in  protecting  the  trees.  The  extermination 
of  rabbits  in  this  country  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter  as  might  be 
imagined.  When  it  was  determined  here  a  few  years  since  to  reduce 
their  numbers  to  a  minimum  on  the  farm  lands  and  woods,  it  did 
not  require  more  tliau  a  couple  of  years  to  do  so  by  shooting  and 
ferreting  during  the  season  ;  and  they  are  now  principally  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  estate — an  extensive  tract  of  w'aste  land  not  of 
much  use  for  any  other  purpose.  Notwithstanding  that  they  are 
here  preserved  and  fed  if  necessary,  last  winter  being  long  and 
cold  played  sad  havoc  amongst  them,  more  than  a  half  of  the 
stock  having  supposed  to  have  perished  ;  and  the  summer  being  cold 
and  wet  the  mortality  among  the  young  ones  during  the  breeding 
season  was  nearly  as  great.  For  these  reasons  there  were  few  or 
none  to  shoot.  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  a  few  active  poachers 
would  undertake  to  clear  an  estate  of  its  rabbits  in  a  marvellously 
short  time,  and  would  be  glad  to  pay  a  handsome  consideration 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  In  whatever  degree  rabbits  con- 
tribute to  our  food  supply,  and  it  is  not  much,  they  certainly  des- 
troy a  great  quantity  of  our  Corn  crops,  and  are  no  profit  to 
gentlemen  or  game  preservers,  and  there  is  therefore  no  excuse  for 
their  existence.  J.  S.  W. 
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THE     NEPAULESE     TUTSAN. 
(hypeeichm    nepalense). 

The  Hypericum  nepalense  of  Choisy,  is  H.  uralura  of  Don  (H. 
uralense  of  gardens).  It  is  a  slender-habited  shrub  from  Nepaul,  on 
the  mountains  of  wliich  it  attains  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  ft.  to 
12,000  ft.  To  say  that  a  plant  comes  from  Nepaul  is,  however,  not 
very  instructive,  but  it  is  suggestive  to  know  that  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  all  Orchids  (Ca?logyne  cristata)  is  also  a  mountain  Orchid 
from  the  same  region.  Can  any  one  tell  us  if  the  two  plants  occur 
together  in  their  native  haunts  ?  At  any  rate,  the  different  means 
adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  these  two  beautiful  Nepaulese  plants 
in  our  gardens  are  sufficiently  distinct,  and  would  of  themselves 
indicate  that  the  native  climatic  conditions  under  which  these  two 
plants  are  found  must  be  very  different  also.  A  very  little  difier- 
ence  in  elevation,  and  exposure,  and  aspect,  often  makes  a  vast  cli- 
matic difference  on  a  mountain  side,  the  two  climates  divided  from 
each  other  by  JMont  Cenis,  for  example.     To  return  to  our  plant,  we 


Nepaulese  Tutsan  (Hypericum  nepaleuse)-    ^fatn^al  size. 

would  recommend  its  culture  as  being,  if  not  one  of  the  most  showy 
at  least  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  all  the  species.  Each  of  its 
slender,  nodding  twigs  is  tipped  by  a  golden  flower  as  big  as  a  shil- 
ling, and  a  long  succession  of  bloom  is  afforded  by  well-established 
bushes.  Oar  illustration  shows  a  couple  of  twigs  in  blossom,  of  the 
natural  size.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  pink-flowered  North 
Amei-icanH.  virginianum  (of  Andrew's  Bot.  Reposit.,  t.  552)  is  again 
in  cultivation,  and  with  the  present  increasing  taste  for  hardy 
flowering  shrubs,  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  lost  again,  as  was  the  case 
when  Mr.  Lyon  first  introduced  it  in  1840. 

Here  in  Ireland  is  a  Hypericum  grown  under  the  name  of  H.  longi- 
folium,  and  similar  to  H.  Hookerianum  in  habit,  the  young  growth 
being,  however,  nearly  2  ft.  long,  with  distichous  or  decurrent 
foliage  neatly  arranged  along  its  crimson  stems.  Each  shoot  is  ter- 
minated by  about  three  flow-ers,  only  one  blossom  being  fully  expan- 
ded at  the  same  time.  The  individual  flowers  are  as  large  as  those 
of  H.  calycinum,  that  is,  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  but  of  a  more 
waxy  consistence,  and  of  a  rich  pure  golden  colour.  What  is  this  ? 
Can  it  be  H.  calcycinum  +  Hookerianum,  or  is  it  a  species  hitherto 
overlooked  ?  I  have  a  careful  sketch  of  this  plant,  which,  I  trust, 
will  be  engraved  some  day,  and  then  we  may  possibly  hear  the  name 
and  history  of  such  a  fine  plant.  F.  W.  B. 


TKEES     AND     SHRUBS     FOE     BELTS. 

For  such  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  as  that  mentioned  (p.  24)  by 
"  Lex,"  viz.,  15  ft.  to 40  ft.,  it  would  not  do  to  plant  anything  large  in 
the  tree  way,  unless  the  adjacent  land  belongs  to  him,  as  the  growth 
and  spread  of  branches  would  soon  go  beyond  his  bounds,  and  his 
neighbours,  in  that  case,  might  require  them  to  be  cut  back,  and  if 
not  done  couhl  do  it  themselves.  A  few  Limes,  however,  might  be 
made  use  of,  and  several  varieties  of  Thorn,  Laburnum,  Cerasus 
Padus,  Birch,  Maple,  Sumach,  &c.,  among  deciduous  trees;  and  amongst 
evergreens,  Quercus  Ilex,  common  Hollies  and  Laurels,  Cupressuses 
of  various  kinds.  Box,  and  Rhododendrons,  than  tlie  two  latter  of 
which  there  is  nothing  better  for  harbouring  game,  as  they  afford 
secrecy  and  shelter  without  being  too  dense  or  difficult  for  rabbits, 
hares,  or  pheasants  to  run  under.  Pampas  Grass,  too,  if  planted 
in  groups  in  front,  or  in  isolated  patches  here  and  there,  will  look  very 
ornamental,  and^will  entice  the'  coneys  to  sit  under  the  shelter  of 
the  dead  and  decaying  foliage,  which  bends  over  and  forms  arch-like 
cavities  under  that  are  always  dry  and  inviting.  A  great  advantage 
with  Box  and  Rhododendrons  is  that  rabbits  never  eat  or  bark  them 
in  the  way  they  do  other  shrubs,  and  R.  ponticum  will  grow  and 
flourish  almost  anywhere,  provided  the  soil  is  not  too  stiff  or  much 
impregnated  with  calcareous  matter,  which,  however,  is  what  Box 
likes.  It  will  succeed,  indeed,  in  a  soil  almost  wholly  chalk.  The 
Cherry  Plum  makes  a  hedge  in  a  short  space  of  time,  but  it  is  not 
equal  as  a  fence  to  Quick,  wliich,  if  planted  close  and  well  kept,  is 
impenetrable.  In  light  soils.  Holly  succeeds  remarkably  well,  and 
may  be  made  like  a  green  wall  by  keeping  it  clipped  at  the  proper 
season  ;  and,  although  it  takes  longer  to  get  up  than  Quick,  it  is  worth 
waiting  for,  as  it  gives  a  finish  to  boundaries  unattainable  by  anything 
else.  Of  course.  Hollies  are  more  expensive  to  start  with,  but  then 
they  need  not  be  jilanted  thickly,  as  single  rows  at  15  in.  or  so  apart 
soon  get  together,  and  the  branches  interlace  in  such  a  way  that 
nothing  can  get  through  them.  If  these  latter  are  chosen,  they  should 
not  be  planted  till  April,  as  they  are  ticklish  plants  to  move,  and  are 
often  lost  by  transplanting  too  soon  ;  but  if  lifted  in  spring,  just 
as  the  buds  are  bursting,  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  fail.  S.  D. 


PRUNING  LAURELS. 

Theke  are  few  shrubs  more  bright  and  cheerful  to  look  on  in  winter 
than  the  common  Laurel,  its  shining  foliage  looking  best  after 
drenching  rains ;  and,  associated  with  deciduous  trees  or  dark  Pines, 
it  forms  a  groundwork  for  our  shrubberies  upon  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  improve,  as  it  grows  freely  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  even 
in  shade,  with  a  luxuriance  not  attainable  by  many  rarer  but  by  no 
means  more  effective  subjects.  The  principal  cause  of  this  beautiful 
shrub  being  but  little  valued  is  that  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  receive 
pruning  enough  ;  for  no  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted  better 
repays  timely  and  judicious  pruning  than  the  common  Laurel.  If 
neglected  it  will  quickly  run  up  to  a  bare-stemmed  tree,  a  condition 
in  which  it  is  easily  disfigured  by  heavy  falls  of  snow  ;  and,  its 
vigour  being  all  expended  on  top  growth,  it  soon  decays  and  dies  ; 
but  when  annually  pruned  so  as  to  let  light  and  air  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  bush,  it  continually  renews  itself  from  the  base,  and  a 
youthful  appearance  may  by  its  means  be  maintained  in  a  shrubbery 
for  an  indefinite  period.  I  am  no  advocate  for  clipping  Laurel 
hedges  or'fences,  but  where  an  evergreen  fence  is  required,  there  are 
few  better  subjects  than  this  Laurel.  The  best  effects  are,  however, 
obtained  by  planting  it  as  a  groundwork  for  shrubberies,  and  keep- 
ing it  regularly  cut  down  by  thinning  out  some  of  the  oldest  shoots 
annually  and  topping  the  others,  thereby  letting  flowering  shrubs 
and  the  stems  of  large  specimen  trees  show  themselves  clearly  and 
distinct  above  the  Laurel.  By  this  means  all  the  occupants 
of  a  mixed  shrubbery  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  an 
indefinite  period;  whereas,  if  left  to  grow  wild,  the  Laurels  soon 
become  so  bare  at  the  base  as  to  leave  no  alternative  but  to  cut 
them  riglit  dov/n.  We  have  lately  been  cutting  a  large  quantity, 
and  where  any  bare  places  exist,  the  longest,  most  pliable  shoots  are 
left  full  length,  and  layered  by  fastening  them  down  into  the  soil  with 
stout  pegs,  and  covering  the  buried  portion  with  a  good  bank  of 
soil ;  thus  treated  they  quickly  form  roots,  and  make  a  new  and 
vigorous  bush.  At  the  expiration  of  the  next  year's  growth  a  dense 
thicket  of  the  freshest  green  will  be  formed,  which  should  be 
annually  shortened  to  the  desired  height  ;  but  as  Laurels  are 
generally  most  useful  as  groundwork,  they  need  not  be  allowed  to 
run  up  tall  and  straggling.  Indeed,  it  is  best  to  keep  shrubs  of  all 
kinds  iu  good  condition  by  timely  attention  as  regards  pruning  ; 
neglect  of  this  allows  the  coarse  rampant  growers  to  invariably 
overpower  the  dwarfer  and  less  robust  kinds,  destroying  their 
symmetrical  proportions,  and  entailing  far  more  labour  to  replace 
them  than  would  be  necessary  in  ordinary  pruning  for  many  years. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  prune  in  mild    weather  if  possible  ;    but 
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last  winter  during  severe  frost  we  cut  down  a  vast  quantity  of 
Lanrel  that  had  attained  to  a  fair  size  for  timber,  and  every  one  of 
the  old  stoolsare  now  clad  with  vigorous  growth,  that  promises  to  make 
a  well  furnished  nndergrowth  again  speedily.  But  in  this  case  there 
was  no  choice  of  weather,  as  if  not  done  then  it  must  have  been  left, 
for  the  frost  was  so  continuous  as  to  offer  few  intervals  of  v.hat  is 
generally  considered  suitable  weather  for  that  kind  of  work  ;  and  I 
must  say  that  I  would  rather  have  them  cut  during  frosty  weather 
tliaji  let  them  remain  unpruued.  J.  G. 


lOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES,  SHEUBS,  &  WOODLANDS 


'Wellingtonia  gigantea. — At  Shardelocs,  Amersham,  Bucks, 
the  seat  of  T.  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  I  saw  the  other  day  a  magniticent 
specimen  of  this  Conifer.  It  was  planted  in  November,  1S59,  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  then  IS  in.  in  height,  now  it  measures  60  ft.,  and  its 
Branches  at  the  base  measure  in  circumference  70  ft ;  the  girth  of  the 
trunk  2  ft.  from  the  ground  is  11  ft.  6  in.,  so  that  it  has  made  good 
nse  of  its  time.  It  is  most  symmetrical  and  dense  in  its  growth, 
and  sweeps  the  ground  with  its  luxuriant  branches.  It  is  standing 
singly  on  a  slight  elevation  on  a  wide  extent  of  lawn.  Although  no 
special  preparation  was  made  for  it,  it  is  one  of  the  vci  y  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  tree  in  the  country. — H.   B. 

Fuchsia  Tom  Thumb.— I  cannot  help  thinking  tliat  Mr. 
Williams'  own  scientific  botany  has  become  a  little  jjerplexed  on  the 
Puchsia  subject,  and  that  he  also  draws  on  his  imagination  for  some 
of  his  suljjects.  If  he  still  has  the  thirty-tive-year-old  Tom  Thumli, 
and  it  really  is  not  half  the  size  of  tlie  one  Mr.  Burbidge  so  faith- 
fully figured  (p.  501,  Vol.  XVI.),  I  would  gladly  pay  double  postage 
for  «i  consignment  of  cuttings  thereof.  The  term  Tom  Tliumb,  as 
applied  to  tliis  plant,  has  reference  to  its  stature,  and  not  to  the  size 
'  of  its  flowers,  as  Mr.  Williams  seems  to  think  when  he  mentions 
F.  microphylla  and  thymifolia  along  with  it.  If  that  were  so,  then 
these  two  would  carry  off  the  palm,  for  their  flowers  are  much  more 
diminutive  than  those  of  Tom  Tlumib  ;  but,  as  regards  stature,  they 
are  certainly  not  pigmy,  for  I  know,  not  so  very  far  from  here,  bushes 
of  F.  microphylla  nearly  8  ft.  high  and  as  much  througli  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  Tom  Thumb  in  question  never  grows  more  tlian  irom 
6  in.  to  9  in.,  or,  perhaps  in  situations  so  favourable  tliat  it  %vould 
not  bo  killed  down  (here  it  always  is  so),  it  might  grow  1  ft.,  and  is 
generally  wider  than  high.  It  is  a  real  pigmy,  and,  therefore,  well 
named.  I  think  ilr.  "\A'illiams'  memory  must  have  played  him  false 
regarding  F.  serratifolia,  for  it  must  be  a  good  many  years  since 
this  was  in  any  sense  Tom  Thumb.  It  is  news  to  hear  that  Fuchsia 
ooccinea,  conica,  globosa,  gracilis,  corallina,  and  Thompsoni  are  assi- 
milated into  one  or  hybrids. — T.  S.MITU,  JWicry. 

Juniperus  chinensis  aurea.— In  Mr.  Turner's  nursery  at 
Slough  there  is  a  fine  j'oung  specimen  of  this  Juniper.  It  is  dense 
and  handsome  in  habit,  of  a  most  beautiful  golden  colour,  and 
strikingly  elective.  This  is  a  variety  which  should  be  in  every 
eollection  of  hardy  ornamental  shrubs. — H.  B. 

Cryptomeria  japonica. — The  finest  specimen  of  this  tree 
that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice  is  at  Shardelocs  ;  it  is  even 
superior  to  that  at  Dropmore,  being  perfectly  symmetrical,  and 
without  any  faulty  liranches  or  gaps  in  its  contour,  a  matter  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  case  of  tliis  Conifer.  Its  height  is  from 
50  ft.  to  55  ft.,  and  its  branches  at  the  base  have  a  circumference 
of  75  ft.  ;  its  stem  girths  at  '2  ft.  from  the  ground  5  ft.  0  in.  Tlie 
foliage  is  fine  and  extremely  healthy,  and  at  a  distance  has  the 
neouliar  Fern-like  appearance  for  which  this  Conifer  is  remarkable. 
— H.  B. 

Thuja  Vervaeneana.— Of  this  eff'ective  variety  of  Arbor-^•it.■E 
ihere  is  a  good  ex-ample  in  the  Royal  Xursery,  Slougli.  It  is  close 
and  symmetrical  in  habit ;  in  colour  it  is  a  bright  straw,  changing  to 
a  deepish  shade  of  yellow  as  the  winter  advances.  It  is  perfectly 
kardy,  and  iu  every  way  well  worth  attention. — H.  B. 

Thujopsis  borealis.— This,  at  Shardeloes,  is  a  most  effective 
looking  Conifer  ;  very  dense  and  mass. ve  in  appearance.  I  notice  1 
amongst  many  fine  specimens  a  particularly  handsome  one,  which 
has  not  been  planted  many  years.  It  measured  30  ft.  high,  and 
50  ft.  in  circumference  of  branches  at  the  base.  There  are  also  here 
many  fine  specimens  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  amongst  which  there 
are  evidently  many  varieties — some  erect  growing  and  very  dark 
coloured,  others  of  a  branching  habit,  and  some  again  with  a  decided 
tendency  to  w-eep.  The  most  strikingone  here  is  a  noble  and  altogether 
beautiful  specimen,  55  ft.  in  height,  with  a  circumference  of  branches 
at  tlie  base  of  50  It.  This  particular  Cupressus,  which  stands  out 
singly,  is  well  furuishcd  to  tlie  turf,  and  is  unquestionably  a  noble 
■jariety. — H.  B. 


Cotoneaster  Simmondsi  and  Birds. — It  is  worth  noticing 
that  birds  do  not  eat  the  fruit  of  this  handsome  berry-bearing  shrub. 
Cotoneaster  micropliylla,  and  Cratagus  pyracantlia,  as  well  as  Co- 
toneaster Simmondsi,  have  produced  an  abundance  of  fruit  this 
season  liereabouts  ;  but  the  two  former  have  been  completely  cleared 
some  time  since  by  birds,  while  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  not  a  berry 
of  C.   Simmondsi  has  been  touched  anywhere. — J.  S.  W. 

Cryptom.eria  elegans. — This  I  saw  in  good  condition  at 
Uxbridge.  It  is  elegant  iu  habit,  dense,  and  well-shaped,  with  a 
decided  tendency  to  droop  ;  during  the  summer  its  colour  is  green, 
but  it  changes  iu  autumn  to  a  deep  rosy  tint ;  as  winter  advances  it 
becomes  deep  purple,  and  forms  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast  to 
other  Conifers.  This  is  decidedly  a  highlj'  ornamental  and  useful 
hardy  tree. — H.  B. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  do  the  merits  of  the  numerous  tribes 

of  Coniferre  as  ornament.al  trees  for  planting  as  single  specimens  on 
Grass  show  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
their  dense  warm  look  and  infinite  variety  of  shades  of  colour  impart 
a  furnished  asjject  to  pleasure  grounds  tliat  is  hardlj'  attainable  by 
any  other  class  of  trees.  Here,  near  Slaidstone,  we  have  nearly  all 
the  liest  varieties  iu  cultivation  growing  luxuriantly,  the  rich  deep 
loam  on  soutliern  slopes  of  hills  alfording  a  position  eminently  suited 
to  their  rapid  development.  Rare  and  tender  sorts  we  have  too, 
growing  in  the  shelter  of  hardier  varieties,  that  will  not  grow  as  oj^en- 
air  subjects  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  amongst  tliem  all  I 
do  not  think  there  is  one  that  can  excel  the  beautiful  Cryptomeria 
elegans,  of  which  we  have  some  densely  furnished  specimens  that 
at  the  present  time  have  their  deep  lironze  colour  at  its  best.  They 
look  like  towering  pyramid  Ferns,  so  delicate  is  their  spraj'-like 
growth,  and,  as  seen  latelj'  covered  with  Iioar  frost,  everj'  tiny  tip 
glistening  with  dripping  icicles,  they  were  really  a  sight  worth  looking 
at.  I  often  think,  when  admiring  the  beautiful  proportions  that 
many  of  tnese  Conifers  assume  without  any  training,  how  contemp- 
tible are  our  efforts  in  trying  to  rival  Nature  by  training  into  pyra- 
mids plants  or  trees  that  do  not  readily  conform  to  that  mode  of 
growth,  while  liere  is  a  class  of  trees  that  only  need  keeping  to  a 
single  leader  to  form  as  perfect  a  model  of  what  a  pyramid  should  be 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. — J.  Groom,  Linton, 

Larg'e  Portugal  Laurel. — In  a  corner  of  the  lawn  at  Sharde- 
loes is  pierhaps  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  Laurel  to  be  met 
with  in  the  country.  Where  its  branches  have  touched  the  soil 
they  have  taken  root,  and  thus  they  continue  in  vigorous  health, 
and  extend  rapidly.  The  circumference  of  tliis  clump  is  now  390  ft., 
and  it  measures  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  Although  it  is  at  all 
times  an  object  of  great  beauty,  it  is  especially  so  when  in  flower, 
and  again  ^^-lien  its  fruits  are  ripe,  the  rich  purple  tint  of  which  has 
a  striking  effect  ^^  hen  seen  as  here  in  such  masses. — H.  B. 


NOTES    FROM   VIENNA. 

Being  lately  in  the  gardens  at  Sehiinbrunn,  I  had  a  hurried  look 
through  tlie  houses,  where  I  noticed  several  plants  of  the  yellow- 
flowered  .Jasmine  (.1.  Bidwilli)  in  full  bloom.  Tlie  blossoms  are 
produced  in  great  masses  on  the  pendulous  brandies,  and  have  a 
cheerful  effect  at  this  dull  season.  Amongst  otlier  plants  in  flower 
were  several  strong  specimens  of  Banksia  spinulosa,  bearing  multi- 
tudes of  singular  shaped  flowers  of  a  bronzy  colour.  Phylica  eri- 
coides,  a  Rhamnaceous  shrub  from  the  Cape,  was  in  full  flower  ;  its 
white  blossoms,  though  diminutive,  being  produced  in  a  rosette-like 
form,  are  at  present  verj'  showy.  Arbutus  Audrachne,  singular  on 
account  of  its  dark-red  stems,  I  observed  iu  flower  in  one  of  tlie 
houses  ;  during  a  visit  to  the  gardens  at  Miraniare,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  I  saw  a  fine  group  of  this  shrub,  which  is  hardy  there. 
In  a  Vienua  nursery  I  noticed  Tuberoses  with  flower  stems  several 
feet  high.  They  M'cre  planted  out  in  a  warm  house,  viliere  they  pro- 
duced an  abundance  of  flowers  during  November  and  December. 
The  severe  cold  which  we  experienced  during  the  last  month  broke 
uji  suddenlj'  on  New  Year's  day,  when  thaw  set  in  and  continued 
till  to-day  (.January  7th).  In  consequence  of  this,  the  waters  of  the 
Danulie  flooded  the  low-lying  parts  near  Vienna,  and  caused  great 
damage  in  market  gardens,  in  some  of  which  the  water  is  about  5  ft. 
deep,  and  even  more  than  that.  Tlie  IViener  I/hi.strirtf  Garten 
Zi'ilunri  writes  that,  in  tlie garden  of  the  Flora  austriaca,  an  interest- 
ing hybrid  between  lantlie  bugulifolia  and  the  native  Verbascum 
phreniceum  was  secured,  the  character  of  both  parents  being  seen  in 
the  flowers  and  also  in  the  leaves.  Lilies  of  tlie  Valley  are  great 
favourites  here,  and  well-developed  spraj's  realise  2id.  eacli.  The  roots 
are  geuerallj-  imported  from  Hamburg  and  other  parts  in  the  north 
of  Gerraanj-.  According  to  the  above-mentioned  Vienna  horticultural 
paper,  the  present  Queen  of  Spain,  on  her  departure  from  Vienna, 
on  the  17tli  of  November,  had  a  bouquet  presented  to  her  entirely 
composed  of  XAXy  of  the  Valley. 
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In  the  gaidens  at  Schonbrunn  a  great  winter-garden  is  to  be  built, 
the  gonnd  works  and  foundations  for  which  have  ah-eady  been  begun. 
Austrian  papers  announce  the  Cai'dinal  Archbishop,  Dr.  Ludwig 
Haynald,  as  author  of  a  bot.anical  work  entitled:  "The  C4um  and 
Resin-yielding  Plants  of  the  Bible."  Lours  Kropatsch. 

Laxenhurr). 

THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


TALL    LARKSPURS  IN    THE   WILD    GARDEN. 

OxE  of  the  prettiest  effects  which  we  have  ever  seen  among  natu- 
ralised plants  was  a  colony  of  tall  Larkspurs  (Delphiniums).  Por- 
tions of  old  roots  of  several  species  and  varieties  had  been  chopped 
off  where  a  bed  of  these  plants  was  being  dug  in  the  autumn.  For 
convenience  sake  the  refuse  had  been  thrown  into  the  neighbouring 
shrubbery  far  in  among  the  shrubs  and  tall  trees.  Here  they  grew 
in  certain  half-open  little  spaces,  which  were  so  far  removed  from 
the  margin  that  they  were  not  dug  and  were  not  seen.  When  I  saw 
tlie  Larkspurs  in  flower  they  were  certainly  the  loveliest  things  that 
one  could  see.  They  were  more  beautiful  than  they  are  in  borders 
or  beds,  not  growing  in  such  close  stiff  tufts,  and  mingling  with  and 
relieved  by  the  trees  above  and  the  shrubs  around.      Little  more 


Tall  rerennial  Larkspurs  Naturalised  in  Shrubbery. 

need  be  said  to  any  one  who  knows  and  cares  about  such  plants,  and 
has  an  opportunity  of  planting  m  such  neglected  places.  This  case 
points  out  pretty  clearly  that  one  might  make  wild  gardens  from  the 
mere  parings  and  thinnings  of  the  beds  and  borders  in  autumn  in 
any  place  where  there  is  a  collection  of  good  hardy  plants. 
In  this  case  the  cut  does  scant  justice  to  the  scene,  which,  perhaps, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  wood  engraving  to  illustrate. 


Primula  rosea.— I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  Mr.  Dod  (p.  4) 
that  tliis  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  specimens  of  it  in  various  posi- 
tions being  quite  uninjured  here.  iVIoreover  we  have  not  by  any 
means  seen  the  best  of  this  fine  plant  as  yet,  the  strongest  specimen 
here  has  altogether  five  crowns,  the  central  and  largest  one  of  which 
is  a  ring  or  rim  of  incipient  leaves,  2  in.  across,  enclosing  a  mass  of 
buds  too  numerous  to  count.  Itis,  however,  quite  easytoruuuptofifty, 
therefore  it  does  not  require  much  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  pic- 
ture what  charming  objects  such  plants  will  be  by-and-by.  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  for  P.  cashmeriana.  This  grew  so  vigorously  in 
the  autumn  that,  instead  of  ripening  its  crowns,  it  developed  adven- 
titious flower  spikes  of  a  most  lusty  character  ;  and  these  instead  of 
coming  to  perfection  rotted  away,  and  with  them  the  whole  crown  of 
the  plant  right  down  to  the  roots.  In  the  few  out  of  a  large  number 
of  cases  in  which  a  crown  was  formed  it  resembles  more  that  of  a 
Gimnera  than  a  Primrose.  In  the  instances  in  whicli  I  examined  the 
buds  on  these  flo%ver  spikes  I  found  them  so  numerous  and  the  stalks 
so  massive  as  to  lead  me  to  expect  that  at  their  best  they  will  grow 
at  least  3  ft.  high. — T.  Smith,  Newry. 


Plants  on  "Walls.— Following  up  Mr.  O'Brien's  remarks  on 
wall  plants  (p.  542)  allow  me  to  mention  a  very  good  combination 
seen  last  summer.  It  consisted  of  a  wall  covered  with  the  Linaria 
Cymbalaria,  both  the  white  and  lilac  varieties,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall  a  deep  row  of  Anemone  japonica  hybrida.  This  is  the  tallest 
and  strongest  grower  of  all  these  Japanese  Anemones.  The  dark 
foliage  edging  the  gravel  walk,  and  pale  pink  flowers,  2  ft.  above  tht 
leaves  and  all  turned  to  the  sun,  struck  me  as  very  good.  The  varief'ated 
form  of  L.  Cymbalaria  I  have  lost  sight  of  at  present ;  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  keep  as  the  variety  Sibthorpia.  One  year  we  had  an  edging 
of  it  to  a  small  bed,  and  it  did  well.  Choisj'a  ternata,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  as  yet,  is  entirely  unhurt  by  the  recent  severe  frost.  A 
brick  wall  at  Putnej',  which  I  noted,  was  topped  here  and  there 
with  the  wild  Solauum  dulcamara,  the  bunches  of  berries  of  which 
hung  down,  varj'ing  froni  green  to  scarlet,  according  to  ripeness.  I 
dare  say  it  is  better  for  a  wall  to  have  plants  gi'owing  on  it  than  emptv 
nail  holes,  which  harbour  vermin.  The  following  are  all  suitable  for 
such  a  purpose,  viz..  Wallflowers,  Snapdragons,  Toadflax,  red,  pink^ 
and  white  Valerian  (Centranthus),  many  Ferns  and  Sedums,  Coty- 
ledon umbilicus.  Geranium  Robertianum,  both  pink  and  v/hite- 
flowered,  the  leaves  of  which  in  autumn  are  very  beautiful.  Mig- 
nonette I  liave  also  seen,  and  starved  plants  are  alwa3's  sweetest 
Senecio  squalidus  is  always  in  flower,  and  thus  grown  need  not  be 
called  Groundsel.  In  windy  localities  the  only  sure  plan  for  Ivy  is  a 
stout  rod  with  strong  holdfasts  fitted  firmly  into  the  wall  every  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  But  for  tliis  our  Ivy  here  would  have  been  torn  off  the  wall 
the  moment  it  got  bushy  at  top,  and  gave  holil  to  the  wind.  The 
rod  is  now  embedded  in  the  thick  stems  of  the  Ivy,  which  flo~ffeTS 
abundantly,  and  the  dry  old  leaves,  which  no  wind  can  search  out, 
make  delightful  harbour  for  wrens  and  robins  in  winter  and  nest 
places  in  spring.  There  is  a  constant  controversy  about  Ivy.  Does 
it  damp  or  dry  a  wall  ?  I  know  we  never  require  to  point  this 
flourishing  Ivy  wall,  and  cement  and  lime  are  a  serious  item  for  the 
walls  and  coping  stones  exposed  to  the  damp  sea  air  where  Ivy  is  not 
grown. — F.  J.  Hope,    Wanlle  Lodge,  Edinburgh. 

What  is  a  Hardy  Plant? — "Brockhurst"  in  what  he 
writes  (p.  31)  about  Dielytra  spectabilis  and  Lilium  auratum  seems 
to  have  misunderstood  what  I  said.  I  wished  to  point  out  that  two 
conditions  are  necessary  to  make  a  plant  truly  and  thoroughly  hardy; 
first — ability  to  endure  tlie  excess  of  cold  of  the  British  winter  % 
second — ability  to  endure  permanently  without  degenerating  the 
deficiency  of  heat  of  the  British  summer.  Of  plants  belonging  to  the 
former  class,  which  are  included  in  the  catalogues  of  our  leading 
nurserymen  amongst  hardy  perennials,  I  may  mention  Salvia 
patens  and  Lobelia  cardinalis.  With  regard  to  the  latter  class  I 
stated  that  on  the  clay  soil  of  Cheshire,  Dielytra  spectabilis  and 
Lilium  auratum  (I  might  have  added  tigrinum),  tliough  uninjured  by 
any  amount  of  winter  cold  known  in  Britain,  were  amongst  them.  I 
suggested  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  establish  some  standard  of 
hardinesss  for  the  former  class,  but  not  for  the  latter. — C.  W.  DoD. 

Zulu  or  Japanese  Grass  Hats. — These  form  very'effective 
protectors  for  the  more  tender  sorts  of  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants 
during  frosts.  Such  plants  as  Tyerman's  Groundsel  have  been 
covered  with  Zulu  hats  here,  and  are  perfectly  fresh  and  green,  not- 
withstanding there  has  been  a  temperature  below  zero  fur  several 
nights. — Brockhurst,  Didsburij. 

The  Auricula  Aphis. — I  do  not  like  to  be  considered  inaccu- 
rate, even  in  a  slight  matter,  and  so  must  ask  you  kindly  toinsert  this. 
In  the  discussion  that  took  place  on  this  subject  in  your  last  volume, 
I  had  stated  that  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  written  upon  it  in  opjxisi- 
tion  to  my  views,  knew  so  little  of  it  practically  that  he  had  called 
it  "mealy  bug."  He  denied,  in  page  373,  ever  having  called  it 
mealy  bug  ;  what,  then,  am  I  to  understand  by  the  following,  wliich 
bears  his  signature,  on  page  107,  and  which  I  have  only  turned  up 
in  preparing  the  numbers  for  the  binder  : — "  Several  collections,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  have  been  attacked  by  the  mealy  bug,"  and 
then  goes  on  to  state  that  it  had  not  appeared  at  Loxford  Hall,  kc.  1 — 
Delta. 

Aquatics  in  Tubs. — There  are  a  good  many  gardens  seat^ 
tered  over  the  country  in  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a  pond 
or  tank  for  the  cultivation  of  water  plants,  but  there  are  few,  I 
should  say,  in  which  a  tub  or  two  could  not  be  acconnnodated.  I 
find  the  cheapest  and  best  are  paraffin  casks  sawn  in  two,  the  insides 
being  just  charred  to  burn  out  the  oil.  They  are  made  of  the  best 
material,  and  will  last  a  long  time.  The  list  of  interesting  plants 
suitable  for  such  tubs  is  long  enough,  but  suppose  a  person  has  only 
room  for  one,  there  could  in  that  case  be  nothing  better  than  the 
Cape  Pond  Weed,  add  if  a  little  variety  was  needed  a  double  Sagit- 
taria  or  two  might  be  introduced.  If  more  tubs  could  be  accom- 
modated, some  of  the  Nymplieas,  the  double  Caltha  palustris, 
Calla  palustris,  Villarsia,  Ranunculus  menyanthes,  &c.,  might  be 
used.     It  occurs    to    me,    moreover,    that    there    are  positions    lE 
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gardens  such  as  those  close  to  warm  walls,  or  where  pipes  pass 
uuderground,  warm  gables  aud  spots,  in  fact,  where  in  even  the 
most  severe  winters  the  water  would  never  freeze  ;  in  such  places 
some  of  the  tender  Nympheas,  blue  and  red,  might  possibly  suc- 
ceed, and  also  some  of  the  beautiful  Nelumbiums.  In  fact,  the 
growth  of  these  I  mean  to  try  myself,  having  just  such  a  position 
for  them.  It  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  when  the  tub  is  sunk 
1  ft.  or  so  in  the  ground  the  water  would  never  be  frozen  to  the 
bottom.  Kow  that  hardy  and  interesting  plants  are  beginning  to 
oust  the  ordinary  bedding  material  from  many  gardens,  a  word 
in  season  for  these,  in  some  cases  beautiful,  and  in  other?  curious 
plants,  will  not,  I  think,   be  out  of  place. — T.   Smith,  Kewrij. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


DAHLIA   MAXIMILIAXA. 

The  history  of  this  new  single  Dahlia  is  unknown  to  me,  therefore 
I  ask  any  reader  of  The  Gakdex  acrpiainted  with  its  history  to  put 
it  on  record.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  described,  but  I  have  not 
met  witli  any  description,  and  so  I  append  as  complete  a  one  as  I 
can  from  notes  taken  in  tlie  autumn  from  a  flowerless  plant  in  the 
herbaceous  grounds  at  Kew,  and  from  a  flowering  specimen  lately 
sent  to  the  herbarium  by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Macleay. 
Judging  from  the  specitic  name  attached  to  the  plant,  it  was  pro- 
bably introduced  by  some  person  attached  to  the  unfortunate  expe- 
dition which  terminated  so  tragically  for  the  Prince  whose  name  it 
commemorates.  Though  not  etiual  in  some  respects  to  D.  imperialis 
as  an  ornamental  plant,  it  is,  perhaps,  superior  [in  others,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  very  etTective  free-flowering  species.  One  of  its  chief 
merits  is  that  it  produces  its  flowers  in  profusion  in  mid-winter. 
Mv.  Green  first  exhibited  flowers  of  it  at  Kensington  on  Feb.  11th, 
1S79,  .and  the  Flor.al  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
awarded  him  a  vote  of  tlianks.  In  the  opinion  of  many.  Dahlia 
Maximiliana  possesses  a  greater  decorative  value  than  would  be 
implied  from  the  award  of  the  committee.  In  our  climate,  a  warm 
conservatory  seems  to  be  its  proper  place,  and  it  is  only  in  a  spacious 
building  that  it  can  develop  its  full  beauty.  Like  D.  imperialis,  it 
:flowers  too  late  in  the  season  for  outdoor  purposes.  No  doubt,  if 
started  early,  these  species  will  flower  very  well  in  the  open  air 
during  an  unusually  warm  season.  I  have  seen  no  specimens  in 
herbaria  .agreeing  witli  D.  Maximiliana,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  distinct 
species.     This  is  the  best  description  I  can  draw  up  at  present. 

An  herbaceous  plant  of  arboreous  habit,  often  with  a  smcle  stout 
main  stem  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  which  is  smooth,  glaucous,  and  len- 
ticular. Leaves  ternately  bipinnate,  on  relatively  slender  (as  com- 
pared with  those  of  its  nearest  allies)  hollow  petioles,  slightly 
thickened  downwards  and  somewhat  stem-clasping,  but  not  forming 
a  channelled  ring  around  the  stem.  Leaflets  ovate-oblong,  tapering 
into  a  long  narrow  tail,  very  membranous  and  opaque,  not  lustrous, 
furnished  with  very  minute  inconspicuous  hairs,  especially  on  the 
margin  and  under-surface  ;  rachis  slightly  Ijearded  at  the  junction 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  leaf.  Flower-heads  nodding  or  sub-erect 
on  long,  naked  peduncles.  Outer  leaves  of  the  involucre  usually 
five,  herbaceous,  ami  somewhat  fleshy,  glabrous,  striate,  oblontr, 
rather  obtuse,  ascending  or  spreading,  not  reflexed.  Inner  leaves  of 
the  involucre  usually  eight,  thin,  colourless,  and  tr.ansparent,  ovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  closely  pressed  against  the  ray-flowers.  Ray- 
flowers,  usually  eight,  female,  purple-lilac,  faintly  striate,  broadly 
ovate  or  elliptical,  very  minutely  tlu-ee-toothed  "at  the  tip,  disk- 
flowers  j'ellow,  ripe  achenes  not  seen.  With  regard  to  the  direction 
of  the  ray-flowers  I  have  some  doubts  whether  they  are  spreading 
and  recurved  as  represented  in  tlie  accompanying  engravinc,  or 
somewhat  ascending,  .afterthe  manner,  thoughnot  in  the  same  decree, 
as  those  of  D.  imperialis.  According  to  my  notes,  the  latter  is  the 
case,  but  I  may  have  been  deceived  by  having  had  only  youno-, 
imperfectly-expanded  flower-heads. 

Of  the  hardier  single  Dahlias,  of  smaller  stature,  independently 
of  D.  cocciuea  .and  D.  variabilis,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  double 
varieties,  D.  Merckii  is  the  best.  It  is  cultivated  in  this  countrv 
under  the  name  of  glabrata,  which  was  given  to  it  by  Lindley  about 
a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  former.  As  an  autumn-flowerin" 
herbaceous  plant  this  has  few  rivals  among  branching  plants,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  It  is  of  slender  habit  with  elegant 
foliage,  and  white,  pale  lilac,  or  lilac-purple  flower-heads,  having  a 
yellow  centre,  and  they  are  produced  in  great  profusion  until  late  in 
autumn.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Hardiness  of  Meconopsis.— It  m.ay  interest  j-our  corres- 
pondent (p.  4)  to  learn  that  the  four  species,  viz  ,  M.  aculeata, 
integrifolia,  nepalensis,  and  Wallichi  are  quite  uninjured  here. 
The  two  former  seem  to  retire  altogether  into  a  bud-like  crown, 
but  the  latter  form  fine  rosettes  of  charming  foliage  nearly  1  ft. 
across.  What  we  want  badly  is  a  hot  summer  to  ripen  some 
seed. — T.   Smith,  Newri/. 


Tree  Carnations. — Of  these  there  is  a  grand  collection  at 
Slough,  in  which  there  are  many  fine  new  kinds,  the  blooms  of 
which  are  fast  expanding.  They  are  somewhat  late,  owing  doubt- 
less to  the  untoward  season,  but  in  about  a  fortnight  the  liouse  in 
which  they  are  growing  will  be  well  ^i-ortii  a  visit.  The  plants  are 
iu  robust  health,  and  literally  loaded  with  flower-buds.  In  addition 
there  is  to  be  seen  here  probably  the  finest  stock  in  the  trade  of  the 
summer-flowering  kinds,  and  also  Picotees,  whicli  are  gi'o\in  by  thou- 
sands, and  are  at  all  times  highly  interesting. — H,  B. 

Cyclamens. — In  the  Uxbridge  Nursery  there  is  a  fine  houseful 
of  these  just  in  perfection,  and  containing  amongst  them  some  really 
grand  varieties.  The  strain  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  giganteum 
type.  The  blooms,  which  have  short  stout  footstalks,  are  large  and 
massive,  possess  splendid  colours,  notably  some  of  the  deep  red  and 
rosy  kinds,  and  .also  wliites. — H.  B. 

Diplopappus  chrysophylla. — In  addition  to  its  free  growth, 
neat  habit,  and  golden  stems  and  uuderleaves,  tliis  proves  to  be  also 
a  winter-blooming  shrub,  and  just  now  its  terminal  clusters  of  small 
pure  white  flowers  give  it  quite  a  cheerful  appearance.  The  indi- 
vidual blossoms  also  appear  to  be  of  long  duration,  folding  up  at 
night  aud  in  rainy  weather,  and  expanding  again  when  light  and 
dry.  Its  extreme  hardiness  and  distinct  cliaracter  should  earn  for  it 
a  much  more  general  recognition  than  it  has  yet  obtained. — T.  Smith, 
Neii'rtj. 

Chinese  Primulas.— Amongst  Mr.  Turner's  excellent  collec- 
tion of  these  charming  flowers  I  noticed  three  good  and  decided 
novelties.  One  raised  from  seed  obtained  from  M.  Vilmorin,  of 
Paris,  has  flowers  of  a  mostbe.autiful  bright  red  colour,  well  fringed, 
free,  and  bold  in  tlie  truss.  Tlie  second  is  an  effective  and  novel 
looking  semi-double  kind,  with  a  briglit  yellow  centre  and  a  broad, 
well  fringed,  pure  white  edge.  In  habit  it  is  robust  and  free,  and 
altogether  a  singularly  striking  kind.  The  third  is  a  Fern-leaved 
single-flowered  variety,  which  produces  large  and  fine  trusses  of 
noble  flowers  of  deep  crimson  rose,  almost  red,  surrounding  a  bright 
yellow  eye — certainly  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen.  There  are  several 
other  good  varieties,  but  these  three  are  by  far  the  best. — H.  B. 

Berberis  japonica. — This  has  again  this  season  proved  its 
claim  to  be  called  one  of  the  earliest  and  handsomest  of  shrubs.  It 
opened  its  first  flowers  on  .Jan.  4,  or  about  a  fortnight  after  the  frost 
left  us,  and  the  plume-like  terminal  clusters  are  now  becoming 
quite  showy.  This  early  blooming  tendency,  coupled  with  its  bold 
foliage,  which,  moreover,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  assumes  such 
rich  and  varied  tints  of  brown,  red,  and  purple,  helps  to  constitute 
it  one  of  the  most  useful  of  decorative  shrubs. — T.  Smith,  Keicry. 

Chamsedorea  Sartorii. — In  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
two  good  specimens  of  this  fine  Palm  are  now  in  flower,  and  very 
beautiful  and  singular  flowers  they  are.  They  are  arranged  on  long 
and  branching  spikes,  and  are  of  a  very  pretty  shade  of  orange. 
This  handsome  genus  of  Palms  has  Pieed-like  stems,  marked  by 
rings  or  scars,  and  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  leaves,  and,  being  of 
comparatively  low  stature  and  very  graceful,  they  are  well  suited  for 
culture  under  glass. — H.  B. 

Hyacinths. — These  are  obviously  grown  for  the  million  at  Tot- 
tenham, many  tliousands  being  annually  forced  in  the  Messrs.  Beck- 
witli's  establishment,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  now 
finely  in  flower  ;  but,  as  regards  quality,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  this 
season  compared  with  other  years — a  fact,  no  doubt,  attributable  to 
the  altogether  exceptional  summer  of  1S79,  the  bulbs  having  evi- 
dently not  ripened  in  perfection.  Amongst  the  kinds  in  flower  I 
noticed  Homerus  and  Amy,  reds  ;  Charles  Dickens,  blue  ;  and  La 
Tour  d'Auvergue  and  Grand  Vedette,  white.  The  last  is  a  fine  single 
kind,  and  one  in  great  demand  in  Covent  Garden  for  bouquets, 
button-holes,  &c.  Later  in  the  season  such  kinds  as  Lord  Macaulay, 
Grand  Lilas,  gigantea.  Norma,  &c.,  are  gi'own.  These  sorts,  forming 
naturally  good  bold  spikes,  are  in  most  demand  for  market  purposes. 
— H.  B. 

Hamamelis  arborea. — This,  after  a  second  Siberian  winter, 
opened  its  first  curious  but  showy  flowers  on  the  6th  inst.,  thus 
proving  that  frost  has  no  terrors  for  it.  In  a  few  days  its  bare 
stems  will  be  freely  clothed  with  yellow  flowers.  Ever}'  one  who 
has  room  for  a  small  tree  sliould  certainly  procure  this  one. — 
T.  Smith,  Newri/. 

Bouvardias. — These  are  grown  in  immense  quantities  in  the 
Messrs.  Beckwith's  establishment  at  Tottenham,  principally  for  sup- 
plying cut  flowers  for  Covent  Garden  Market.  The  kinds  which  find 
most  favour  here  are — amongst  wliites,  Bouvardia  Humboldti,  and 
a  really  fine  red  variety  called  B.  elegans  ;  this  latter  should  be  in 
every  collection  of  winter-flowering  plants,  as  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
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of  its  class,  much  superior  to  B.  Hogartlii,  being  larger  in  the  flower, 
brighter  in  colour,  and,  indeed,  an  improvement  on  that  kind  in  every 
way.  B.  Vreelandi,  a  compact,  fi-ee-flowering,  creamy-white  kind, 
forms  a  neat  little  plant  for  sale  in  small  jiots.  The  three  kinds  I 
have  named  are  certainly  the  best  for  general  purposes. — H.  B. 


all  the  members  of  this  family,  thick  and  fleshy.  This  species  blooms 
freely  in  5-in.  pots,  many  plants  of  it  in  this  nursery  bearing  five 
and  six  fine  heads  of  bloom  in  pots  of  that  size.  It  grows  freely  in 
any  greenhouse  ;  therefore,  a  capital  plant  for  amateurs,  who  will  be 
sure  to  be  pleased  with  its  quaint  and  modest  beauty. — H.  B. 


New  Single  Dahlia  (D.  Maxiniiliana). 


Echeveria  retusa.— This  pretty  Echeveria  is  largely  grown 
for  market  purposes  by  Mr.  John  Mailer,  of  the  Brunswick  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  and  a  very  good  winter  flowering  plant  it  is.  It  produces 
a  good  bold  truss  of  deep  orange-coloured  flowers,  the  centre  of  which 
is  of  a  lighter  shade.     The  foliage  is  almost  white,  and,  like  that  of 


'Filmy  Ferns  in  "Winter. — The  Filmy  Fern-house  at  Glas- 
nevin  is  now  in  admirable  beauty,  although  no  heat  is  afforded  to  its 
inmates,  and  the  plants  are  sometimes  covered  with  rime,  that 
is  to  say,  the  dew  condensed  upon  their  fronds  is  frozen  into  ice. 
Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that  frost  is  not  beneficial  to  these  plants, 
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but  to  many  the  plain  fact  that  (where  the  atmosphere  is  close  and 
moist)  it  does  them  no  appreciable  liurt,  may  be  of  great  value  in 
extending  the  culture  of  such  delicate  Ferns.  Nine  public  gardens 
out  of  ten  teach  the  public  Ijy  example  to  grow  Filmy  Ferns  in 
heat,  but  that  the}-  attain  to  tlieir  full  beauty  in  a  cold  house  or  pit, 
as  at  Glasnevin  and  a  few  otlier  places,  is  a  fact  worth  impressing 
upon  all.  Tlie  gardens  are  now  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  iloore, 
who  promises  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  respected  father. 

Aponogeton  distacliyon. — Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  informs 
us  that  tliis  Aponogeton,  or  fragrant  Cape  Pondweed  is  again  flower- 
ing freely  in  liis  spring  water  in  tlie  open  air  ;  it  commenced  to  do 
so  immediately  the  frost  went.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
precious  plants  ever  introduced  into  this  country,  in  view  of  its 
delightful  habit  of  flowering  in  the  open  air  in  winter  in  favoured 
districts,  or,  indeed,  any  locality  where  there  are  springs. 

Notes  from  G-lasnevin. — Tlie  following  plants  are  now  good 
at  Glasnevin,  viz.,  Cymbidium  JIastersi,  Cattleya  Triana?,  Cypri- 
pediuni  Harrissianum,  C.  villosum  and  C.  Roezli,  Lajlia  anoeps.  Rho- 
dodendron argenteum  and  R.  arboreum.  Disa  grandiflora  is  making 
line  fresli  growths.  Grevillea  Manglesi  is  as  lovely  as  ever  ;  nothing 
in  its  way  is  half  so  fresh  and  beautiful  at  this  season.  The  only 
plant  any  way  like  it  is  the  Weeping  Willow  in  summer  out-of- 
doors. 


LEAFLETS. 


I  HAVE  just  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Cooper  Forster  s 
Filmy  Ferns  and  their  allies,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  that  anj'body  had  the  courage  to  oegin  and  to  carry 
out  successfully  the  culture  of  such  beautiful  and  delicate 
plants  in  the  midst  of  our  great  sooty  Babylon,  in  which 
even  so  strong  a  plant  as  the  Kose  fails  to  grow  satisfac- 
torily in' open  gardens. 

* 

In  a  kind  of  large  Wardian  case  projected  from  his  con- 
sulting room  window,  and  with  one  side  of  the  glass  exposed 
to  the  outer  air  and  light,  he  grows  successfully  a  very  large 
collection  of  the  rarest  and  most  lovely  Hymenophyllums  and 
Trichomanes  and  their  allies.  He  has  indeed  some  specimens 
of  the  rarest  kinds  which  are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  else- 
where in  the  country.  Among  them  are  a  great  many  in  the 
creeping  stage  throwing  off  their  elegant  fronds  from  little 
stone  pillars  or  small  Tree  Fern  stems. 

A  little  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  a  cold  frame  placed 
outside  the  house  on  the  roof  of  the  kitchen.  This  contains 
eae  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  cultivation  I  have  ever 
seen — an  enormous  plant  of  the  singularly  beautiful  Tricho- 
manes reniforme  with  its  translucent  leaves  nearly  5  in.  across, 
and  sending  out  a  number  of  strong  runners.  Quite  as  inte- 
resti]ig  as  thus  or  any  of  its  companions  is  a  large  sheet  of  the 
Tonbridge  Fern  growing  in  perfect  health,  forming  a  living 
carpet,  in  a  shallow  wooden  box.  Of  the  thousands  of  flakes 
of  this  Fern  torn  from  its  native  rocks,  how  seldom  do  we  see 
healthy  plants  even  in  well  managed  country  gardens  1  Here 
it  never  gets  any  water  overhead,  the  conlensed  moisture 
being  sufficient.     The  water  is  supplied  at  the  side  of  the 

frame. 

* 

Equally  surprising  is  it  to  see  the  same  Tonbridge  Fern 
growing  with  a  number  of  its  allies  in  common  window  cases 
facing  the  street.  It  thrives  in  the  most  interesting  way, 
every  frond  being  full  of  little  ripe  fruit  cases,  so  to  say ;  and 
here,  of  course,  it  never  gets  any  direct  moisture  on  the 
fronds.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Forster  is  a  bold  and 
skilful  man  in  solving  in  the  middle  of  London  what  is  still  a 
problem  in  many  of  our  best  gardens.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  kinds  are  extremely  rare,  and  much  too  expensive  for 
general  cultivation  ;  still,  some,  like  the  Killarney  Fern,  have 
been  largely  distributed,  and  are,  notwithstanding,  rare  enough 
in  a  healthy  state.     He  has  a  case  of  the  Killarney  Fern 


outside   another   window,   which   is   a  model   of  health  and 
vigour,  and  has  hundreds  of  beautiful  fronds. 

* 

The  extreme  cold  in  December  has  made  sad  havoc  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Paris  "  Jardin  des  plants." 
Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken,  a  certain  number  of 
animals  (chiefly  birds  coming  from  hot  climes)  have  perished, 
and  plants  have  suffered  even  more  severely.  Itare  trees, 
which,  for  a  century,  had  withstood  our  most  severe  winters, 
have  been  frozen  or  split  frojn  top  to  bottom.  Some  have  lost 
their  bark,  and  in  the  nurseries  young  treees  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  An  enormous  destruction  is  reported 
from  the  nurseries  round  Paris. 

M.  Jean  Sisley  sends  news  from  Lyons  telling  of  the 
great  losses  sustained  in  the  gardens  in  that  region  through 
the  unusual  cold  of  the  present  winter.  The  benefits  of  these 
"  old-fashioned  winters  "  are  very  doubtful.  When  I  wrote  to 
you,  he  says,  we  had  already  very  sharp  frost,  and  since  then 
it  has  continued  varying  from  16°  to  20"  centigrade  below 
zero  until  the  30th  December.  AVe  had  that  day  1°  above 
zero,  but  the  following  night  again  3°  below  zero,  and  till  now 
the  temperature  has  varied  from  3°  to  5°,  increasingly,  which 
leads  many  to  believe  that  we  shall  again  have  a  very  cold 
month.  The  frost  of  December  has  killed  a  great  many  shrubs 
and  trees.  At  Brie  comte  Eobert,  near  Paris,  all  the  standard 
Roses  have  been  destroyed.  Here,  also,  a  great  many  have 
been  killed,  and  principally  the  Teas.  Victor  Lemoine  in- 
forms me  that  all  the  fruit  trees  and  Vines  are  killed  about 
Nancy.  This  has  not  occurred  before  during  the  present 
century;   1871  was  cold,  but  the  frost  did  not  last  as  long. 

I  have  been  reading  an  accountof  ahappy  mode  of  teachingtree 
knowledge.  In  the  agricultural  department  of  a  library  inWar- 
sentein,  near  Cassel,  Germany,  maybe  seen  a  navel  collection 
of  books.  At  first  glance  they  appear  like  rough  blocks  of 
wood,  but  upon  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  each 
one  is  a  complete  history  of  the  particular  tree  which  it  repre- 
sents. At  the  back  of  the  book,  the  bark  has  been  removed 
from  a  space  large  enough  to  admit  the  scientific  and  common 
name  of  the  tree  as  a  title.  One  side  is  formed  from  the  split 
wood  of  the  tree,  showing  its  grain  and  natural  fracture  ;  the 
other  shows  the  wood  where  worked  smooth  and  varnished. 
One  end  shows  the  grain  as  left  by  the  saw,  and  the  other  the 
finely  polished  wood.  On  opening  the  book  one  finds  the 
fruits,  seeds,  leaves,  and  other  products  of  the  tree,  the  Moss 
which  usually  grows  upon  its  trunk,  and  the  insects  which  feed 
upon  its  various  parts.  To  this  is  added  a  [ilainly  printed 
description  of  the  habits,  usual  location,  and  manner  of  growth 
of  the  tree — all   forming  a  complete  history  of  each   kind  of 

timber  represented,  and  in  form  readily  understood  by  all. 

* 

I  like  much  the  idea  of  the  corner  of  The  Garden  for 
rare  or  lost  plants  if  it  can  be  carried  on  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  numerous  difHculties  apt  to  show  themselves  on 
the  trial  of  any  such  idea.  Few  of  us  do  not  remember  old 
favourites  we  would  like  to  obtain  again,  and  many  would 
like  to  possess  rare  plants  they  have  seldom  seen.  New 
chances  offer  themselves,  and  we  may  be  able  to  grow  one  year 
what  we  have  no  chance  of  growing  before  owing  to  difficul- 
ties of  soil  or  situation.  I  therefore  trust  this  little  depart- 
ment may  be  made  use  of.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  for 
things  that  may  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the 
nursery  trade. 

Mr.  Augustus  Mongredien,  author  of  "  Free  Trade  and 
English  Commerce,"  to  which  Mr.  John  Bright  called  attention, 
and  which  he  praised  so  very  highly  in  a  recent  speech,  is  the 
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author  of  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Englisli  Plantations,"  wliicli 
is  a  valuable  book.  He  lias  also  made  very  important  experi- 
ments in  horticultural  rural  economy,  perhaps  the  largest  that 
have  been  carried  out  in  recent  years.  It  is  gratifying  to  his 
friends  to  see  such  a  very  complimentary  allusion  to  his  work 
in  quite  another  field.  Without  taking  any  side  in  the  matter, 
I  can  recommend  this  little  book  to  all  interested  in  national 
economy.     It  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition,   and  recently  copies 

have  been  difficult  to  obtain. 

* 

At  a  late  Eochester  (U.  S.)  meeting,  Mr.  P.  Barry  referred 
to  the  changes  in  Pear  culture  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  An  old  catalogue  revealed  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  Pears  of  that  date  had  been  superseded, 
and  of  the  Grapes  not  a  variety,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Norton's  Virginia,  were  preserved,  and  this  was  about  the 
way  it  went  through  all  the  old  catalogue.  Mr.  Barry  knows 
much  about  fruit  culture,  and  his  observations  are  often  sug- 
gestive. I  wish  our  old  gardens  would  change  as  thoroughly 
as  the  old  catalogues  !  In  many  good  gardens  in  the  country 
of  garden  squires,  where  they  receive  the  best  papers,  and 
have  every  means  of  keeping  up  to  the  times,  one  often 
sees  worthless  varieties  grown ;  indeed,  a  very  common  cause 
of  failure  in  fruit  growing  is  owing  to  a  bad  selection  of 
kinds,  too  often  from  the  worthlessness  of  the  kinds  in  any 
position,   and  frequently  from  kinds  not  being   adapted   to 

the  district  or  soil. 

* 

Now,  as  the  catalogues  are  raining  out,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  complaint  of  a  Continental  friend  that  all  our 
seedsmen  call  things  after  themselves.  It  is  very  sad,  and 
worse  than  sad  to  see  page  after  page  filled  with  vegetables 
called  after  this  or  that  house,  and  must  be  as  great  a  nui- 
sance as  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  seed-growing  public.  My 
friend,  who  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  houses  abroad, 
pointed  out  to  me  the  great  loss  and  injustice  this  was  to  a 
Continental  seedsman,  who  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
and  who,  in  the  interest  of  his  work,  felt  obliged  to  try  every- 
thing having  a  new  name  preceded  by  Tomkins  or  Didkins, 
and  invariably  to  find  that  they  were  well-known  kinds  that 
had  their  names  already  settled  upon  them.  He  told  me  that 
such  a  practice  was  never  carried  on  on  the  Continent,  and 
applied  a  name  to  it  which  I  must  not  print  here.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  it  will  soon  become  a  great  nuisance  to  the  indi- 
vidual purchasers  of  this  country,  inasmuch  as  new  houses 
issue  large  lists  containing  many  things  called  after  themselves  ; 
so  the  public  will  eventually  not  know  where  to  lay  their 
hands_  on  the  standard  kinds  they  really  want,  and  which 
a,re,  in  many  cases,  covered  up  by  new  names  to  serve  busi- 
ness purposes. 

The  bad  practice  of  mutilating  low  trees  and  shrubs,  often 
referred  to  as  such  a  cause  of  disfigurement  in  our  London 
parks,  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  in  pretty  suburban  gardens. 
If  it  is  depressing  to  see  the  rubbishing  Privets  and  other 
mean,  soot-stained  bushes  of  our  London  squares  cut  and 
hacked,  it  is  vexing  to  observe  the  same  practices  carried 
out  in  districts  where  the  evergreens  are  glossy,  and  all  the 
growth  healthy.  Fine  Hollies  and  other  evergreens  with 
the  ugly  mark  of  the  knife  upon  them,  because  they  were 
in  the  way  of  the  spadesman  in  his  needless  work,  are  far 

too  common. 

* 

In  one  of  the  gardens  so  treated,  the  other  day  I  saw 
a  rather  fine  evergreen  Oak,  about  18  ft.  high,  closely 
clipped  into  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and,  asking  why,  was 
told  it  was  to  "keep  it  in  form."  To  clip  the  tree  into  this 
ugly  shape  must  have  cost  considerable  effort,   which  it  is 


foolish  to  allow  to  be  wasted  in  any  such  way.  In  the  very 
same  place  certain  things  on  which  labour  might  be  legiti- 
mately bestowed  were  in  a  disgraceful  state. 

The  new  and  bright  forms  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  such  as 
Jilr.  Cannell  grows  and  .shows  at  Kecsington,  are  really 
almost  lovely  enough  to  dispel  the  dismal  gloom  of  even 
the  present  winter.  Their  new  and  vivid  colours  are  sur- 
prising to  none  more  than  to  artists  accustomed  to  study 
colour.  Dr.  Denny  gave  me  the  other  day  a  double  salmon- 
coloured  one  with  slight  streaks  and  margins  of  crimson — a 
remarkable  if  somewhat  confused-looking  flower,  and  probably 
the  forerunner  of  other  new  forms.  The  present  varieties 
seem  atoning  to  us  for  all  we  suffered  from  the  too  free  use  of 

the  early  scarlet  kinds. 

* 

Many  may  remember  a  paragraph  about  Celery  curing 
rheumatism  which  went  the  round  of  the  papers.  It  appeared 
in  Gardening  Illustrated  with  some  qualification  of  state- 
ment, and  shortly  afterwards  a  correspondent  wrote  to  that 
journal  the  following  delightfully  scientific  record  of  his  expe- 
riments therewith  ; — 

"Seeing  (p.  305)  that  Celery  boiled  was  a  cm-e  for  rheumatics,  I 
was  induced  to  try  it.  I  had  rheumatism  in  the  muscle  of  my  right 
arm.  I  had  one  head  of  Celery  boiled  every  night  for  three  months, 
and  two  or  three  glasses  of  wliiskey  and  water  every  night,  which 
I  was  told  was  a  good  remedy.  The  result  has  been  that  the  rheu- 
matism is  worse  now  than  when  I  first  used  Celery  ;  therefore,  from 
my  experience,  I  do  not  believe  that  boiled  Celery  will  cure  rheu- 
matics." JUSTICIA. 


BARE     AISD     LOST     PLANTS. 

AVe  propose  to  open  a  corner  for  enquiries  concerning  plants  very, 
difficult  to  obtain  or  increase,  or  supposed  to  be  lost  to  the  country 
In  carrying  out  this  it  is  of  importance  that  all  plants  enquired  for 
should  have  a  note  giving  the  authority  for  the  name  scut.  This  is 
especially  necessary  in  enquiring  for  plants  from  old  publications. 
For  instance,  "Andrew'sBotanicalRepository  "  is  fuUof  good  plants 
many  of  which  are  lost,  but  whicli  are  no  longer  known  under  the 
names  then  published.  We  tliiuk  the  best  way  would  be  to  have 
the  full  names  and  addresses  given,  and  then  any  one  who  has  the 
plant  enquired  for  can  write  to  the  enquirer,  and  state  the  terms  of 
sale  or  exchange.  This  was  MauncVs  plan  when  he  had  a  "  hue  and 
cry  "  corner  in  "  The  Botanist." 

I  should  like  to  hear  of  the  following  :^ 

Dianthus  pomeridianus,  Salishiinj. 

Oxalis  Piottie,  Bot.  Berj. 

Linum  hypericifolium,  SaUshury. 

Rosa  simplieifolia,  Salisbury. 

Erythrolajna  conspicua,  Sweet. 

Tradescantia  rosea,  Eedoute. 
Write  to  the  Rev.  H.  IST.  EUacombe,  Bitton. 

J.  Hudson,  20,  Freeland  Street,  Bridge  Road,  Battersea,  says— 
"  I  once  remember  seeing  a  very  stout  and  pretty  Dianthus,  called 
pulchellus,  a  species  rich,   brilliant,  and  dark  in   colour.     It  was  in 
cultivation  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  ago.     Is  it  lost?" 


Terra  Gotta.— I  am  of  opinion  that  terra  cotta  vases  are  quite 
out  of  place  in  gardens  associated  with  stone  stops,  balustrades, 
&c.,  where  ornaments  of  that  character  are  generally  used.  To  be 
tolerated  at  all,  vases  should  only  be  placed  in  certain  positions, 
such  as  the  corners  or  starting  points  of  balustrades,  the  pdlars  of 
gateway.s,  and  pedestals  of  steps  leading  on  to  terraces  ;  and  even 
here  it'is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  be  specially  designed 
to  suit  the  surrounding  architecture,  otherwise  they  are  often 
incongruities  that  would  be  much  better  away.  As  to  statuary 
stuck"  about  in  gardens,  the  only  harm  I  wish  it  when  I  see  it 
there  is  that  the  winter's  frost  may  shiver  it  to  pieces  ;  it  is 
almost  always  a  disfigurement,  as  the  only  ornaments  which  such 
places  can  have  that  are  suitable  are  trees  and  shrubs,  wliich  are 
objects  of  attraction  at  all  seasons,  for  even  when  leafless,  the  con- 
tour and  outline  afifords  something  to  admire.  Statu.ary  may  be 
all  very  well  for  cemeteries,  halls,  corridors,  plinths  of  houses,  &c., 
but  the.Te  are  few  gardens  that  are  in  any  way  improved  by  its  use, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  formal  style  of  laying  out  grounds  has 
seen  its  day. — S.  D. 
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PLATE     CCXV— THE     TILLANDSIAS. 

WITH    A    COLOUKED    FIGURE    OF    T.    LINDENI    (vEEa). 

The  Tillandsias,  though  celebrated  both  for  their  beauty  and  singu- 
larity, have  not,  considering  their  numbers,  secured  for  themselves 
a  very  prominent  place  in  our  gardens,  or  asserted  their  claim  to  be 
as  worthy  of  attention  as  many  of  our  choice  Orchids,  which  may 
surpass  the  Tillandsias  in  the  substance  and  duration  of  tlieir  flowers, 
but  cannot  be  compared  with  them  in  their  symmetrical  habit,  or  in 
tlieir  lasting  and,  in  many  instances,  remarkably  ornamental  foliage. 
Numerous  cases  are  on  record  of  members  of  this  lovely  genus  having 
been  introduced  along  with  New  World  Orchids,  witli  which  they 
are  commonly  associated  in  their  native  habitat,  and  of  their  having 
bloomed  the  first  or  second  season  after  their  arrival,  and  then  having 
died  out  soon  after.  In  almost  every  instance  these  were  of  the 
epiphytical  type,  and  required  for  their  well-being  a  peculiar  though 
simple  treatment,  which  will  be  referred  to  below.  Some  of  the 
more  fortunate  of  these,  however,  are  still  to  be  found  in  refugiums 
of  old  and  interesting  plants  ;  these  have  increased  and  have 
formed  established  tufts,  where  a  special  interest  is  taken  in  them. 
Whenever  any  of  the  terrestrial  group,  or  if  epiphytical  growing  among 
rich  vegetable  humus,  have  been  introduced,  these  by  responding  to  a 
better  understood  mode  of  culture,  and  being  more  prolific  and  of  a 
stronger  constitution,  have  been  enabled  not  only  to  hold  their  own, 
but  also  to  enjoy  a  wide  range  of  cultivation.  The  genus  is  exclu- 
sively American,  as  are  all  the  Bromeliads  in  a  wild  state,  though 
several  have  become  naturalised  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
The  number  of  species  is  not  accurately  known,  so  many  are  to  be 
found  in  herbaria  unnamed,  and  new  species  are  constantly  beinf 
added.  From  130  to  150  species  would  probalily  iucUide  all  those  at 
present  known.  The  ne.xt  genus  of  the  Order  in  point  of  numbers  is 
Pitcairnea,  wliicli  has  upwards  of  fifty  species  that  are  wholly 
terrestrial  in  habit. 

Billbergia,  the  next  largest  genu3,'includes  between  thirty  and  forty 
species,  which  are  both  terrestrial  and  epiphytical ;  the  remaining 
genera  are  small  in  comparison.  They  range  from  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America,  throughout  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
South  Americato  South  Brazil.  Being  for  the  most  part  epiphytes,  they 
are  only  to  be  found  among  forest  vegetation.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  swamps  formed  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon,  where  the  overhanging  vegetation  supports  a  dense  growth, 
made  up  chiefly  of  Tillandsias  and  "Orchids.  They  affect  such  trees 
as  have  rugged  bark,  Tree  Ferns,  or  Palms  armed  with  the  remaining 
bases  of  fallen  leaves,  which  afford  a  resting  place  for  decayed  vege- 
table matter  ;  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  them  adhering  to  smooth 
surfaces  also.  Their  roots,  which  are  at  first  very  delicate,  but  after- 
wards become  wiry  and  appear  as  if  dead,  penetrate  every  minute 
crevice  within  a  short  distance  of  their  origin,  never  growing  to  any 
great  lengtii,  so  that  a  very  small  amount  of  root  is  able  to  support 
erect  a  plant  of  large  proportions,  whose  weight  is  often  considerably 
augmented  by  the  quantity  of  water  held  in  the  cavities  formed  by 
the  hollowed  clasping  leaf  bases.  The  numerous  offsets  sent  out  by 
these,  by  rooting  at  a  short  distance  from  the  old  crown,  and  these 
again  producing  other  offsets  which  establish  themselves  close  by, 
soon  form  a  dense  community,  which  by  their  property  of  retaining 
water  support  not  only  a  colony  of  aquatic  animal  life,  but  aquatic 
plants  also,  the  principal  being  a  species  of  Utricularia,  whose  run- 
ners form  a  complete  network  over  the  surfaces  of  the  crowns,  sending 
their  roots  into  the  open  reservoirs  of  water. 

The  Tillandsias  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  small.  Moss-like 
plants,  as  for  instance  T.  coarctata,  whicli  resembles  some  of  the  small 
silvery-leaved  Androsaces,  to  the  large  T.  regina  belonging  to  the 
Vriesia  section,  which  has  leaves  upwards  of  -t  ft.  long,  and  i  in.  to 
6  in.  in  breadth  when  at  its  miximum  size.  In  habit  they  vary  much 
less,  the  majority  being  symmetrical  and  vase-shaped  plants,  not 
unlike  Yuccas.  In  some  tlie  nodes  are  placed  wide  apart,  and  a 
woody  stem  is  formed,  but  this  n;ver  attains  any  great  length, 
excepting  in  one  remarkable  instance,  that  of  T.  usneoides,  commonly 
known  as  the  Old  JIan's  Beard,  or  Long  Moss,  from  its  resemblance 
to  various  Lichens  of  cold  climates.  Its  slender  stems  are  often 
several  feet  in  lengtli,  and  hang  in  dense  masses  from  the  trees  in 
.swampy  localities.  In  foliage  tlie  Tillandsias  present  great  variation  ; 
as  regards  form  the  leaves  vary  from  slender  and  Rush-like  to  broad 
and  strap-shaped  ;  the  commonest  type,  however,  is  one  in  which 
the  base  is  dilated,  and  tapers  off  gradually  to  a  point ;  this  and  the 
Rush-like  form  are  usually  more  or  less  covered  with  silvery  scales, 
■which  in  some  cases  clothe  the  epidermis  as  effectually  as  does  the 
tomentum  of  the  Centaureas.  The  strap-shaped  leaves  are  nearly 
always  glabrous,  and  often  distinctly  variegated.  All  the  foliage  of 
the  genus  is  quite  free  from  spines,  a  character  which  at  once  distin- 
guishes them  from  all  the  other  larger  genera.     The  inflorescence  is 


cither  a  simple  spike,  with  the  flowers  arising  from  a  series  of  flat- 
tened bracts  at  the  summit,  arranged  distichously  like  the  spikelets 
of  Rye  Grass,  or  a  panicle,  with  each  branch  a  counterpart  of  the 
simple  spike.  The  stem  and  its  divisions  are  also  clothed  with  bracts  ; 
those  subtending  the  flowers  often  become  richly  coloured  at  the 
flowering  period,  and  occasionally  those  on  the  stem,  and  in  some 
instances,  as  in  T.  bulbosa  and  its  varieties,  the  upper  leaves  also. 
The  colours  of  tlie  flowers,  which  are  white,  or  some  shade  of  yellow, 
crimson,  and  blue,  are  remarkable  for  their  clearness. 

Very  little  difficulty  attends  the  culture  of  the  terrestrial  Tilland- 
sias, provided  the  temperature  is  suitable.  They  soon  suffer  when 
it  falls  below  55",  especially  those  kinds  which  retain  water  within 
their  leaves,  but  they  bear  extremes  of  saturation  and  drought  with 
impunity,  and  will  endure  for  a  long  period  any  form  of  neglect 
short  of  a  low  temperature,  and  probably  to  this  circumstance  their 
existence  in  so  many  gardens  is  due.  They  require  very  little  pot 
room  ;  some  of  the  largest  plants  of  T.  Lindeni  and  T.  corallina  have 
been  grown  in  from  -I-in.  to  G-in.  pots.  The  drainage  should  be 
perfect,  and  the  soil  a  mixture  of  good  peat  and  leaf-mould  in  about 
equal  proportions,  to  which  a  little  silver-sand  should  be  added,  un- 
less the  peat  is  of  a  sandy  nature.  They  should  never  be  so  placed 
as  to  have  their  pot-bottoms  exposed  to  dry  heat ;  but  should  be 
plunged  in  a  moist  bed  of  Cocoa  refuse  or  co.al  ashes  of  a  little 
higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  atmospliere  ;  this  is  beneficial  to 
them  when  young.  They  seem  to  have  no  fixed  time  for  blooming, 
but  more  bloom  during  winter  than  at  any  other  season,  at  which 
time  the  atmosphere  sliould  be  kept  dry  ;  the  petals,  being  of  very 
thin  texture,  are  injured  by  too  much  moisture  before  they  expand. 
The  epiphytical  kinds  do  best  attached  to  blocks  of  Fern-stem  or 
porous  wood,  made  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  with  just 
sufficient  Moss  to  keep  moisture  about  the  roofs  until  established  on 
the  blocks,  after  which  they  require  no  further  covering.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  atmosphere  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  as 
regards  moisture  and  temperature,  as  success  in  their  culture  depends 
mainly  on  these  conditions.  They  are  frequently  killed  by  starving 
during  their  growing  season,  and  by  glutting  them  with  water  when 
at  rest,  though  several  die  out  from  unaccountable  causes.  A  crown 
or  growtli  only  produces  an  inflorescence  once,  after  which,  in  the 
rosulute  kinds,  the  leaves  that  surround  it  make  no  further  growth, 
but  die  off  by  the  time  the  offsets,  which  are  produced  from  below 
it,  attain  maturitj' ;  but  in  those  with  an  elongated  stem,  the  leaves 
remain  for  a  long  time,  and  the  young  growths  originate  near  the 
base  of  the  old  inflorescence.  When  these  offsets  are  matured,  they 
require  a  season  of  rest,  during  which  time  water  should  be  with- 
held. They  are  propagated  freely  by  seeds  and  offsets,  and  do  well 
associated  with  tropical  Orchids. 

The  genera  Vriesia  and  Eucholirion  have,  according  to  the  latest 
revision,  beeu  incorporated  with  Tillandsia,  and  now  form  sections 
of  this  genus,  and  to  these  selections  belong,  with  the  exception  of 
T.  Lindeni,  most  of  the  largest  and  easiest  cultivated  plants  in  the 
family.  Thirty  or  more  species  are  to  be  met  with  in  British  and 
Continental  gardens,  of  -which  the  following  is  a  selection  : 

T.  Lindeni. — The  varieties  of  this  showy  plant  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  jilate  issued  witli  this  number  represeuts  a  form  to  wliich 
Regel  gave  the  name  T.  Jlorreniana,  but  which  Morren,  the  chief 
authority  on  Bromeliacea?,  considers  to  be  the  true  form,  as  first 
described  and  figured  by  him  in  the  "  Belgique  Horticole  "  in  ISGfl. 
Our  figure  differs  from  that  in  some  particulars,  such  as  the  darker 
shade  of  tlie  petals,  and  tlie  absence  of  the  band  of  yellow  down 
the  centre  where  the  bracts  meet,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
both  figures  representing  the  same  form.  The  variety  Regeliana, 
which  has  often  bloomed  in  this  countiy,  and  has  been  figured  in 
The  (iARDEX,  instead  of  Iiaviug  its  flower-heads  nestled  among  the 
radical  leaves  as  in  the  type,  are  borne  above  the  foliage  on  a  tall 
leafy  scape,  which  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  2  ft.  ;  the  floral 
bracts  differ  also  in  being  green  with  pink  margins,  and  the  flowers 
are  larger,  of  a  lighter  blue,  with  a  clear  white  eye.  Tlie  variety 
luxurians  produces  four  or  five  spikes  at  its  blooming  period,  wdiich 
extends  over  several  weeks,  thus  proving  itself  a  most  desirable 
stove  plant.  Intermediate  links  between  these  forms  are  recorded 
and  seedling  plants  are  said  to  vary  considerably.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Wallis  in  South  Pern,  and  distributed  by  Linden  in 
1S67.  The  plant  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in 
Jlay,  1870,  at  ^Messrs.  Williams',  of  HoUoway,  when  it  received 
a  first-class  certificate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Societj'.  The  variety  then  exhibited  was  that  of  Regeliana.  To 
the  same  firm  is  due  the  credit  of  having  flowered  the  typical 
form  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  in  September  last,  about 
which  time  it  -nas  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  from  this  plant  our  plate  was  prepared. 

T.  psittacina,  called  the  Parrot-flowered  Tillandsia,  on  account 
of  the  combination  of  gay  colours  it  exhibits,  approaches  T.  Lindeni 
in  rich    colouring    but  is  of  a  smaller  stature.      The  inflorescence 
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consists  of  a  spike  of  tubular,  recurved,  orange  flowers,  each  of 
which  arises  from  a  keeled  bract,  of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  clear  green,  tongue-shaped,  and  upwards  of  a 
foot  in  length. 

T.  brachystachys. — This  forms  a  tuft  of  crowns,  from  the 
centre  of  each  of  which  arises  a  spike  clothed  with  imbricated, 
scarlet  bracts,  with  green  margins,  and  a  number  of  tiibular  orange 
flowers,  with  scarlet  bases  and  recurved  black  segments.  The  leaves 
are  bright  green,  and  arranged  in  a  rosiilate  manner. 

T.  glaucophylla,  better  known  as  a  Vriesia,  makes  a  pleasing 
pot  or  basket  plant,  being  well  furnished  with  long,  stiff,  recurved 
leaves,  which  are  nearly  free  from  scales  above,  but  thickly  coated 
with  them  below.  Its  inflorescence,  which  is  rarely  produced  under 
cultivation,  is  not  very  attractive,  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  it 
being  the  crimson  branches.  It  comes  from  New  Grenada,  and  alwaj's 
appears  in  good  condition. 

T.  polystachya,  a  Yucca-like  plant,  C(uite  common  in  the 
West  Indies,  witli  spreading  greyish  leaves,  with  inrolled  margins 
and  dilated  bases,  and  a  large  branched  inflorescence  with  whitish 
flowers.  This  and  the  following  six  species  belong  to  the  epiphy- 
tical class,  and  require  to  be  treated  as  such. 

T.  xiphioides. — In  south  Bi'azil  this  is  an  abundant  epiphyte. 
It  forms  an  elongated  stem,  with  spirally-arranged,  stout,  tapering 
silvery  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  said  to  be  very  fragrant  in 
their  native  habitat,  have  large  white  spreading  petals  with  crisped 
margins. 

T.  bulbosa. — A  large  section  of  the  genus  have  the  appearance 
of  bulbous  plants,  owing  to  the  dilated  concave  bases  of  their  leaves; 
in  this  plant  the  leaf-bases  clasp  each  other  like  the  scales  of  a  tuni- 
cated  bulb,  while  their  upper  portion,  by  the  unfolding  of  the 
margins,  become  quite  cylindrical,  and  often  spirally  twisted.  The 
infloresence  consists  of  a  simple  spike,  with  rosy  bracts,  and  mauve 
tubular  flowers.  The  variety  picta  is  an  extremely  showy  plant, 
with  a  branched  inflorescence,  the  pedicils  and  bracts  of  which  are 
rosy  crimson,  as  are  also  the  upper  leaves,  and  the  corollas  are  mauve 
with  white  margins.  They  are  both  natives  of  Jamaica,  and  thrive 
well  under  cultivation. 

T.  ionantha. — A  dwarf,  tufted  kind,  with  rather  succulent 
subulate  leaves,  with  scattered  silvery  scales.  The  flowers,  which 
are  mauve,  with  yellow  anthers,  rise  very  little  above  the  leaves,  the 
uppermost  of  which  assume  a  rosy  tint  at  the  time  of  flowering. 

T.  stricta. — The  habit  of  this  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  and 
does  not  exceed  6  in.  in  height.  The  leaves,  whicli  are  greyish 
white  and  reflexed,  pass  gradually  into  crimson  bracts.  The  tube  of 
the  corolla  is  purple,  while  the  spreading  limb  is  light  blue  with  a 
yellow  eye.     It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

T.  Gardner!. — This  is  an  elegant  silvery -leaved  plant  from 
Brazil,  which  has  done  duty  for  years  in  some  gardens  as  T.  argentea, 
a  species  not  in  cultivation.  Its  flowers  are  pale  and  inconspicuous, 
but  the  silky  gloss  of  its  foliage  amply  atones  for  this  deficiency. 

T.  usneoides,  already  spoken  of  above,  is  said  to  answer  well 
as  a  window  plant  in  the  South  United  States.  Its  dried  foliage  is 
used  extensively  as  a  packing  material,  and  also  as  a  substitute  for 
horse-hair  in  stuffing  cushions.  It  is  further  remarkable  in  being  the 
most  northerly  representative  of  the  Order. 

T.  musaica  is  noted  for  its  singular  yet  beautiful  variegation. 
Its  leaves  are  strap-shaped,  from  8  in.  to  12  in.  long,  and  from  1  in. 
to  2  in.  broad.  The  variegation  consists  of  cross-bars  of  dark  green 
in  mottled  patches,  overlaying  a  ground  colour  of  pale  green.  The 
under-surface  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  dull  red,  whiclx  causes  the  mark- 
ing below  to  be  of  a  darker  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Columbia,  in 
South  America,  and  very  rare  in  gardens. 

T.  tesselata. — The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  broad,  inflated  base.  It  is  not  so  elegant  as  the  foregoing, 
but  still  possesses  a  very  distinct  variegation.  The  younger  leaves,  and 
the  lower  halves  of  the  older  ones,  have  a  groundwork  of  yellowish- 
green  divided  into  minute  meshes  by  a  network  of  darker  veins,  com- 
posed of  the  longitudinal  ribs  and  their  lateral  connecting  veinlets. 

T.  splendens,  also  known  as  Vriesia  speciosa  and  V.  zebrina,  is 
a  well-known  decorative  plant,  with  smootli,  strap-shaped  leaves 
ornamented  with  dark  cross-bars,  and  an  inflorescence  with  bright 
orange-scarlet  bra3ts. 

T.  Saundersi,  belonging  to  the  section  Encholirion,  is  a  free- 
growing,  vase-shaped  plant,  with  dull,  glaucous,  recurved  leaves, 
which  are  blotched  with  reddish-brown  on  the  lower  surface,  and  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  younger  ones  also.  The  flowers  are  tubular, 
whitish,  and  arranged  in  a  panicled  inflorescence,  with  yellow  bracts. 

T.  corallina. — This  attains  larger  dimensions  than  the  fore- 
going, though  of  a  similar  habit.     It  has  reddish-brown,  spreading 


leaves,  which  are  glossy,  and  slightly  ridged.  The  inflorescence  is  a 
simple  distichous  spike,  with  yellow  flowers  and  red  bracts,  which 
curve  downwards  after  flowering.  T.  rosea  is  a  closely  allied  plant, 
differing  in  having  glaucous  and  more  slender  foliage,  and  a  brighter 
coloured  inflorescence. 

T.  regina,  also  known  as  Vriesia  Glazionana,  a  native  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  at  present  known,  with  bright 
strap-shaped  leaves  of  a  peculiarly  greyish-green,  arranged  very 
symmetrically.  A  plant  of  tliis  species  is  recorded  as  having 
flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Emporor  of  Austria  in  1874,  when  it 
produced  a  branched  panicle  7  ft.  in  length,  bearing  rose-coloured 
bracts  and  white  flowers.  C.  M. 
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Flo'wer  Garden. 

Outdoor  work  must,  at  this  early  period  of  tlie  year,  depend 
greatly  on  the  weather  ;  if  dry,  every  favourable  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  complete  or  forward  all  kinds  of  groundwork,  such  as 
digging,  trencliing,  or  forking  ;  and  any  alterations  of  flower-beds 
or  borders  are  better  done  now  than  at  any  other  time,  as  nearly  all 
kinds  of  shrubs  or  plants  may  be  at  present  transplanted  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  all  who 
are  contemplating  alterations  in  the  flower  garden  that,  because  a 
few  well-placed  and  properly -filled  flower-beds  are  a  source  of  attrac- 
tion, therefore  their  multiplication  would  be  desirable.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  crowding  of  beds  into  suitable  and  unsuitable 
places  has  been  a  serious  blemish  to  otherwise  beautiful  gardens  and 
grounds,  as  the  level,  velvety,  green  sward,  from  which  noble  trees 
or  single  specimens  of  Coniferse  or  flowering  deciduous  shrubs  should 
spring  as  if  naturally  grouped,  is  thereby  not  only  contracted,  but 
the  effect,  instead  of  forming  one  harmonious  whole,  becomes  a 
medley,  from  the  introduction  of  so  large  a  number  of  conflicting 
colours,  as  the  beds  must  of  necessity  be  filled,  and  if  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  means  at  command,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  fill  them 
witli  wdiatever  comes  to  hand.  It  is  a  common  error  to  surround 
single  specimen  Conifers  with  a  circle  of  dug  ground,  on  which  to 
plant  flowering  plants  in  summer.  Let  any  one  possessing  such 
beds  turf  over  a  few  and  compare  the  look  of  the  Conifers  after 
turfing  with  that  which  they  presented  before  that  operation  had  been 
performed,  and  I  feel  sure  they  will  soon  turf  up  the  remainder,  as 
noble  trees  always  look  best  with  their  branches  resting  on  turf. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  top-dress  Rose  beds,  but  the  pruning 
of  the  plants  will  be  better  deferred  for  a  time,  as,  if  mild  weather 
should  set  in  early,  the  buds  left  are  thereby  forced  into  growth, 
and  late  frosts  cut  their  tender  growths  so  much  as  to  spoil  all 
chance  of  blooming ;  whereas,  if  left  unpruued  until  March, 
the  immature  points  act  as  safety-valves  for  the  early  flow 
of  sap,  and  leave  the  principal  buds  safely  dormant  until  all  danger 
is  past.  Any  tender  sorts,  such  as  the  Teas,  should  still  receive 
some  protection.  Wall  climbers,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen, 
are  a  source  of  gi'eat  delight,  and  should,  therefore,  form  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  every  garden,  as,  coming  so  completely  under 
close  observation,  they  afford  something  cheerful  to  look  upon  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  By  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects,  too, 
some  may  be  had  in  flower  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  With 
us,  tlie  well-known  Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  fast  expanding  its 
bright  yellow  blossoms.  It  looks  best  left  entirely  unp''uned  until 
after  its  flowering  season  is  over.  Garrya  elliptica,  in  addition  to 
good  foliage  and  hardiness,  is  covered  with  long  tassels  or  catkin- 
like  flowers.  Where  a  little  temporary  covering  is  afforded  during 
periods  of  severe  frost,  many  plants,  only  half  hardj',  may  be 
grown  on  walls  in  even  exposed  situations.  The  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora,  Edwardsia  grandiflora,  Myrtles,  Veronicas,  and  similar  plants 
add  to  walls  quite  a  charm,  such  as  is  not  obtained  when  only  a 
few  rampant-growing  hardy  plants  are  employed.  Wistarias, 
Virginian  Creepers,  and  other  perfectly  hardy  subjects  may  be 
pruned  and  nailed.  The  Banksian  Rose  is  an  excellent  wall  plant, 
and  one  which  should  be  trained  on  the  extension  system  ;  by  laying 
in  shoots  of  the  preceding  year's  growth  their  full  length,  they  will 
in  due  time  become  wreaths  of  blossom.  Any  alterations  or  repairs 
required  by  walks  and  footpaths  should  at  once  be  proceeded  with, 
as  when  the  drying  winds  of  spring  set  in  they  will  not  be  so  readily 
solidified  by  rolling  as  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Lawns  should  be 
frequently  swept  and  rolled  ;  also  tennis  and  croquet  grounds,  as  the 
severe  frost  has  left  them  soft  and  spongy.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  storing  a  large  body  of  fallen  leaves  from  forest  trees,  espe- 
cially Oak  and  Beech  leaves,  as,  in  addition  to  the  lasting  warmth 
which  they  give  in  pits  and  frames,  they  form  most  valuable  mould 
for  potting,  seed-beds,  and  innumerable  other  purposes  in  the  flower 
garden.     A  place  secure  from  winds  should  be  chosen  in  which  to 
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stack  them,  and  the  drier  tiiey  are  kept  the  longer  they  will  remain 
tit  for  use.  Half-hardy  plants  in  frames  or  cold  jjits  need  free  venti- 
lation on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  the  removal  of  decaying  leaves 
and  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil,  but  little  or  no  water  at  pre- 
sent. Yellovr  or  bedding  Calceolarias  will  now  be  making  growth, 
anil  should  have  their  leading  shoots  pinched  out  to  about  three 
pairs  of  leaves.  They  will  soon  push  shoots  from  each  bud,  and 
will  be  dwarf  little  bushes  for  transferring  to  trenches  in  March, 
where  they  can  be  protected  until  they  are  finally  planted  out  in 
April  ;  we  find  Golden  Gem  an  excellent  dwarf,  free-flowering 
variety.  Gazania  splendens  may  l>e  s.afely  wintered  along  with  Cal- 
ceolarias ;  it  will  succeed  in  a  dry,  sunny  position,  whereas  the 
Calceolaria  delights  in  a  moist  and  partially  shaded  one. — J.  Grooji. 
Cold  Frames. — It  is  interesting  to  read  the  various  remarks 
that  are  made  respecting  the  hardiness  of  Primulas.  Many  can 
svrow  such  jdants  in  cold  frames  when  they  are  scarce,  and  can  plant 
"tliem  in  borders  after  sufficient  stock  has  been  obtained.  From 
what  I  stated  (p.  578,  Vol.  XVI.)  no  one  surely  could  surmise  tliat 
I  doubted  tlie  hardiness  of  P.  Parryi,  P.  Munroi,  or  P.  rosea.  I 
said  all  the  old  outer  leaves  were  quite  dead,  but  that  the  crowns 
seemed  firm  and  sound.  They  are  so  now,  but  the  P.  deuticulata 
section  and  P.  capitata  have  suflered,  although  I  do  not  think  to  a 
gi-eat  extent.  Many  would  he  able  to  grow  such  plants  out-of-doors 
well.  Those  circumstanced  like  ilr.  Wilson,  of  AVeybridge  Heatli, 
for  instance,  who  has  almost  every  class  of  soil,  and  of  great  depth — 
in  extent  about  6  acres,  can  give  each  plant  its  special  requirements. 
It  is  different  where  one  has  to  pay  3s.  for  a  sack  of  leaf  mould  and 
SOs.  for  a  ton  of  peat.  In  our  case  we  have  to  grow  many  fine  hardy 
flowers  in  pots  that  would  succeed  well  elsewhere  out-of-doors. 
Lilium  auratum  degenerates  and  dies  in  two  seasons  with  us,  even 
in  well  trenched  ground  ;  but  when  grown  in  pots  in  equal  portions 
of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  manure  added,  it  does 
remarkably  well  and  increases  in  strength  everj'  year  ;  the  plants  have 
the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  when  they  are  making  their  growth  in 
spring.  Hardy  Cypripediums  .also  do  well  in  pots  with  us  with  tlie 
shelter  of  a  cold  frame,  but  I  jirefer  to  place  tliem  in  a  heated 
house  or  one  tliat  can  be  heated  to  keep  out  frost.  I  like  to 
have  the  surface  of  the  pots  in  which  these  are  grown  covered 
with  green  Moss.  Such  a  condition  seems  more  like  that  in 
which  the  plants  would  be  found  naturally.  At  this  season,  and 
even  more  so  when  the  days  lengthen,  it  is  desirable  to  syringe 
amongst  the  pots  daily  in  order  to  produce  a  moist,  liealthy  atuio- 
spliei-e. 

Auriculas. — "We  took  the  first  opportunity  when  the  frost  was 
quite  out  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  to  carefully  look  over  the  plant?, 
removing  all  dead  and  decaying  leaves,  of  which  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  in  many  cases  they  had  injured  the  plants  by 
causing  portions  of  the  stems  to  decay.  Such  portions  liad  to  be 
removed,  and  the  wounds  dusted  with  quicklime.  A  few  plants 
had  also  rotted  througli  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  that 
case  the  top  was  saved  by  cutting  off  all  the  decayed  i3,art,  and  put- 
ting the  sound  portion  in  as  one  would  an  offset.  There  was  no  material 
injury  to  the  stock  from  such  causes,  as  not  more  than  1  per  cent, 
of  the  collection  was  injured  ;  but  it  is  annoying,  nevertheless,  as 
our  only  flowering  plant  of  Anna  (Trail)  was  injured  .almost  Ijeyond 
recovery.  It  is  now  time  to  see  that  the  surface-dressing  compost  is 
pre^^ared  ;  about  one-tliird  manure  and  two-thirds  good  loam  form 
an  excellent  material  for  this  purpose.  Let  the  manure  be  well 
rotted  and  dried  sufficiently  to  pass  through  ^-in.  sieve.  I  have  used 
cow  manure  for  this  purpose,  but  many  good  grow'ers  prefer  that 
■from  the  stable,  which  is  certainly  lighter,  and  does  not  contain  eggs 
of  a  small  white  maggot  often  found  in  cow  manure,  which  eats 
round  the  necks  of  the  pkants. 

Carnations  and  Picotoes. — Those  who  were  not  able  to 
pot  off  a  sufficient  number  of  layers  in  the  autumn  should  now 
look  over  their  stock  of  them  and  pot  as  many  as  are  rooted. 
They  must  not  be  too  much  exposed  after  potting,  as  they  become 
established  soonest  in  a  cold  frame  with  the  lights  kept  almost  c|uite 
close  at  first,  but  with  more  air  admitted  after  the  first  week  or 
teu  days.  Autumn-potted  plants  should  be  attended  to  now  ;  all 
the  decayed  leaves  must  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  sh.ai'p-pointed 
scissors  ;  also  any  that  are  affected  by  "  spot,"  a  troublesome 
m.alady,  but  one  that  seldom  or  never  appears  when  the  plants  are 
well  managed.  Stagnant  water  and  a  close  atmosphere  are 
almost  sure  to  induce  it  ;  while  well  drained  pots  and  careful 
watering  \\"ith  plenty  of  ventilation,  the  lights  being  removed  alto- 
gether in  fine  weather,  will  certainly  prevent  it.  Some  pounded 
charcoal  mixed  amongst  the  potting  material  will  be  found  to  keep 
the  soil  sweet  and  health}'. — J.  Douglas. 

Orchids. 

The  most  favourable  season  in  the  ye.ar  for  potting  and  top-dressing 
these   plants    will    soon    be    here ;    and    auj'  that   require  cleaning 


should  be  seen  to  at  once,  before  the  busy  season  has  arrived.  In 
cleaning  Orchids,  the  mind  must  be  fixed  on  the  work,  otherwise 
a  careless  movement  of  the  hand  might  do  irreparable  mischief.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  recognised  that  dirt  is  a  prolific  cause  of  disease 
in  Orchids.  Any  accumulations  of  dust  or  other  injurious  matter 
on  the  foliage  will  surely  lead  to  a  rupture  of  the  tissues  of  the 
plant,  and  rot  and  other  evils  will  be  the  result,  unless  it  be 
quickly  removed. 

Stove. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  prepare  positions  for  permanent  creepers. 
The  beds  for  strong-growing  kinds  need  not  be  larger  than  3  ft. 
square  by  2ft.  6  in.  deep ;  and  for  the  weaker  growers,  2ft.  square  will 
give  sufficient  root  space  to  produce  a  good  top  development.  Place 
about  10-in.  of  drainage  in  the  bottoms  of  the  beds,  and  if  there  be 
any  doubt  about  a  good  outlet  for  water,  let  a  3-in.  drain-pipe,  lead- 
ing from  each  bed,  empty  itself  into  some  convenient  place. 
The  soil  for  these  beds  should  be  chopped  up  roughly,  and  have  its 
finer  parts  sifted  out.  It  should  be  composed  of  equal  parts  fibrous 
peat  and  loam,  with  tlie  addition  of  sand,  charcoal,  and  a  few  i-iu. 
bones.  This  will  suit  the  majority  of  stove  climbers.  Place  the 
roughest  parts  of  the  compost  over  the  drainage,  and  fill  up  the 
beds  with  the  remainder,  pressing  all  down  moderately  firm.  Cover 
the  beds  with  slates  or  other  material,  to  keep  the  soil  dry  until 
planting  time.  Any  old  Dracpenas  that  have  lost  their  bottom 
foliage  may  now  be  cut  down,  and  their  stems,  if  cut  in  lengths 
of  1-in.,  and  inserted  in  sand  in  a  brisk  heat,  will  soon  make  use- 
ful plants.  Those  who  have  not  got  a  properly-constructed  propa- 
gating-house  or  pit  should  now  make  preparation  for  eoinin.anding  a 
good  bottom-heat,  by  mixing  up  a  quantity  of  leaves  and  stable- 
manure  in  readiness  for  propagating  purposes. 

Ferns. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  operation  connected  with  Ferns  more  inte- 
resting than  that  of  raising  seedlings,  and  I  hope  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  occasionally  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  gener.ally  known 
that  these  can  be  raised  from  seed  successfully  in  a  warm  room  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  bell-glasses.  A  little  practice  is  necessary  in 
gathering  fronds  for  supplying  seed  ;  those  having  a  few  of  the 
spore  cases  burst  on  the  lower  part  of  the  frond  -nill  generally  yield 
good  seed.  These  fronds,  if  gathered  from  a  house  in  which 
there  is  a  mixed  collection  of  Ferns,  must  be  carefully  brushed  over 
with  a  soft  brush,  to  clear  them  of  any  seed  of  other  species  that 
maj'  be  deposited  upon  them  ;  if  this  precaution  is  neglected,  some 
coarse-growing  kind  will  probably  appear  in  the  seed-p.an,  instead  of 
the  one  which  it  was  intended  to  raise.  Wrap  the  fronds  in  note 
paper,  and  place  them  in  a  warm  position  for  two  or  tliree  weeks,  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  bursting  their  spore  cases.  Any  fronds  that 
grow  out  of  the  normal  type  should  be  saved,  if  the  sport  has  any 
spores.  In  this  way  new  varieties  may  be  raised. 
G-reenJiouse. 

The  flower  buds  on  ni.any  of  tlie  New  Holland  plants  in  this  house 
will  now  be  swelling,  and  when  in  this  stage  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  too  dry  a  condition  at  the  root  if  a  fine  head 
of  bloom  is  expected.  Small  plants  of  Camellias,  which  it  is  desired 
to  have  compact  and  bushy,  should  have  their  leading  growing  bud 
removed  ;  this  will  generally  induce  them  to  form  two  or  three  shoots 
at  every  point  if  the  plants  are  in  good  condition  at  the  root.  Large 
Camellias  swelling  up  tlieir  blooms  should  be  liberally  fed  at  the  root 
with  clear  soot  water.  A  sowing  of  Mignonette,  Rhodanthe,  Bro- 
wallia,  and  Schizauthus  may  now  be  made  in  gentle  heat, 
removing  them  into  the  greenhouse  when  1  in.  high  in  the  seed  pot 
to  keep  them  sturdy. 

Forcing  House. 

One  of  the  most  useful  pkants  for  forcing,  and  one  which  turns 
iu  quickly  in  little  heat,  is  Staphylea  colchica.  Aiiiiiryllises  that 
were  well  ripened  in  the  autumn  may  be  brought  forward  in  gentle 
heat  ;  if  these  are  pushed  too  rapidly,  the  flo\ver-spike3  are  gene- 
rally spindly,  and  half  their  beauty  is  lost  from  want  of  foliage, 
whereas,  by  forcing  them  gently,  foliage  and  flowers  may  be  had 
together.  Any  potting  required  should  be  done  before  starting  them, 
using  for  the  purpose  good  fibrous  loam  and  sand,  r.ammed  firmly 
into  the  pots.  Any  going  out  of  flower  must  be  placed  in  a  light 
position,  and  be  encouraged  to  develop  fine  sturdy  foliage,  which 
will  form  good  solid  bulbs.  Bouvardias  that  liave  done  flowering 
should  be  placed  in  a  light  position  in  order  to  give  sufficient  firmness 
to  the  young  growths  for  propagating  purposes. — J.  Roberts. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

Pines. — The  other  day  I  mentioned  the  Queen  as  being  one  of  the 
most  useful,  and  at  all  times  acceptable.  Pines  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  English  growers,  particularly  when  the  first  set  of  plants 
can  be  started  eaidy  enough  for  ripe  fruit  to  fill  up  a  want  that  has 
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not  hitherto  been  met  by  foreign  cultivators.  Having  selected  and 
placed  in  strong  bottom-heat  a  few  of  the  most  promising  early 
starters,  see  that  they  are  liberally  supplied  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  allowing  the  minimum  temperature  to 
range  about  70°  when  the  weather  is  favourable  with  a  rise  of  IC 
more  from  fire-heat  by  day,  and  from  80°  to  90'  under  the  influence 
of  sunshine.  Watch  the  plants  closely,  and  see  that  they  have 
sufficient  water  to  counteract  the  parching  influence  of  fire-heat,  and 
that  its  constant  application  does  not  cause  the  heat  about  the  roots 
to  exceed  90".  Give  a  little  air,  with  a  rising  glass  at  80°.  Close 
for  the  day  when  it  descends  to  that  figure,  and  dew  the  plants  over 
head  with  a  fine  syringe  two  or  three  limes  a  week.  Have  a  good 
supply  of  fermenting  material — Oak-leaves  or  tan,  well  worked  and 
ready  for  renewing  the  beds  when  the  main  stock  of  fruiters  are 
taken  in  for  starting,  and  see  that  plants,  from  which  it  is  intended 
to  secure  a  growth  before  they  throw  up,  do  not  suffer  from  exces- 
sive drought.  In  succession  houses  aim  at  a  temperature  of  60°  at 
niglit,  70°  by  day,  and  80°  when  briglit  and  mild.  Pits  in  which 
suckers  are  placed  need  not  exceed  50°  to  55°  at  night,  unless  fire- 
heat  can  be  moderated  by  means  of  outside  covering,  when  a  few 
degrees  higher  will  do  no  harm.  Have  soil  and  all  other 
necessaries  ready  for  potting  purposes  by  the  time  they  are  wanted. 

Vines. — Vines  in  the  early  house  will  now  require  disbudding, 
tying  down,  and  stopping ;  the  latter  operation  being  regulated  by 
the  space  at  disposal,  the  system,  and  the  vigour  of  the  Vines  ;  wlien 
on  tlie  spur  system  they  break  and  grow  away  kindly.  I  make  a 
point  of  stopping  at  the  third  joint  beyond  the  most  promising  bunch, 
and  afterwards  allow  the  laterals  to  extend  until  the  trellis  is  evenly 
covered  with  foliage,  when  the  strongest  points  are  again  pinclied 
out.  Remove  all  surplus  bunches  from  Hamburghs  and  other  free- 
setting  kinds,  as  soon  as  those  intended  to  remain  can  be  decided 
upon.  Keep  the  house  somewhat  drier  during  tlie  time  they  are  iu 
flower,  let  the  temperature  range  from  60°  by  night  to  80°  by  day, 
with  sufficient  fire-heat  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  without 
producing  a  draught,  and  discontinue  syringing  overhead.  Shake 
the  rods  occasionally  to  set  the  pollen  in  motion,  and  pass  the  camel- 
hair  pencil  over  Sweetwaters  and  Muscats,  if  they  have  a  place  in 
the  early  house  with  the  Hamburglis.  Counteract  the  parching 
influence  of  fire-heat  by  damping  the  bare  stems,  walls,  and  borders 
with  tepid  water  on  fine  mornings,  and  turn  the  fermenting  mate- 
rial later  in  the  day.  External  borders,  over  which  so  many  savants 
differ,  must  be  protected  from  cold,  rain,  and  snow,  whether  artifi- 
cial surface  heat  is  or  is  not  dispensed  with.  After  my  borders  have 
been  top-dressed  in  August,  I  allow  them  to  remain  uncovered  until 
about  the  middle  of  September,  when  tliey  are  covered  with  dry 
Fern  and  shutters.  This  remains  until  the  buds  show  sign  of  break- 
ing, when  a  good  body  of  warm  Oak  leaves  takes  the  place  of  the 
Fern,  and  the  shutters  are  replaced.  Under  this  treatment — be  it 
right  or  wrong — I  liave  raised  external  Muscat  borders  from  45°  to 
68°  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  by  the  time  the  berries  were  ready  for  ston- 
ing, perhaps  the  most  trying  period  in  the  whole  course  of  Grape 
culture.  Continue  the  directions  given  for  the  management  of  suc- 
cession houses,  taking  advantage  of  bright  days  for  running  up  the 
temperature.  Follow  up  pruning  and  cleansing  in  late  houses  which 
have  been  cleared  of  fruit,  dress  the  cuts  with  styptic,  clear  away  all 
loose  top-dressing,  and  replace  with  good  turf  and  crushed  bones. 
Encourage  pot  Vines  with  liberal  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  manure  ; 
thin  when  their  berries  are  the  size  of  No.  1  shot,  and  carefully  avoid 
over-cropping.  If  the  canes  are  trained  up  to  a  trellis,  and  space 
admits,  allow  the  laterals  to  extend,  as  foliage  fully  exposed  to 
sun  and  light  adds  greatly  to  the  size  of  the  berries.  Put  in  Vine 
eyes,  plunge  iu  bottom-heat  at  once  for  fruiting  canes,  and  keep 
them  in  a  cold  pit  until  February,  if  intended  for  planting  out  or 
cutting  back. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Before  the  buds  in  the  early- 
started  trees  expand,  the  house  should  be  well  fumigated  for  the 
destruction  of  green  or  black  fly.  It  is  possible  that  the  daily 
syringing  may  have  kept  these  insects  in  check  or  altogether  out  of 
sight,  but  this  fact  should  not  delay  an  important  precautionary 
operation  which  cannot  be  safely  performed  during  the  time  they 
are  in  flower.  If  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  inside  and  fermenting 
material  has  been  used,  moisture  from  this,  combined  with  the 
damping  of  walls  and  paths  will  counteract  the  drying  influence  of 
the  hot-water  pipes,  and  direct  syringing  until  after  the  fruit  is  set 
will  be  necessary.  When  the  flowers  are  ready  for  fertilising,  pass  a 
camel-hair  brush  over  them  on  fine  days  when  the  temperature  has 
reached  the  highest  point.  Keep  the  ventilators  open  at  all  times, 
with  sufficient  fire-heat  to  maintain  a  temperature  x-angiug  from  50° 
at  night  to  60°  or  65°  by  day,  provided  external  conditions  are 
favourable,  but  in  the  event  of  a  change  to  dark,  cold  days,  a  lower 
range,  with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  atmosplieric  moisture,  will 
be  advisable.  Succession  houses  that  have  been  recently  closed  should 
not  exceed  45°  at  night,  witli  an  increase  of  10°  by  day.     Syringe 


freely  with  tepid  water,  and  force  with  a  constant  circulation  of  air.  - 
Proceed  with  the  pruning  and  cleansing  of  trees  in  the  late  houses. 
Keep  the  doors  and  ventilators  open  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
retard,  and  be  careful  to  have  the  borders  properly  supplied  with 
water  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 

Plums  and  Cherries. — If  a  light  airy  house  can  be  devoted 
to  these  they  will  do  very  well  together,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out 
and  trained  as  Peaches  on  a  trellis.  Wlien  Plums  get  thoroughly 
established  in  pots  tliey  become  a  mass  of  flowering  wood,  increase  in 
size  slowly,  and  under  gentle  forcing  ripen  off  tlieir  fruit  at  a  time 
wlicn  English  Plums  form  an  acquisition  to  the  dessert.  The  secret 
of  success  in  the  culture  of  Plums  and  Cherries  lies  within  a  small 
area — a  low  temperature  through  tlie  early  stages,  abundance  of  air, 
light,  and  water.  Annual  repotting  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but 
a  portion  of  the  exhausted  soil  should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of  0  in. 
round  the  ball  of  the  tree,  and  replaced  with  rich  loam,  which  sliould 
be  well  rammed  during  the  process  of  refilling.  If  this  treatment  is 
adopted  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  ripe  the  trees  will  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  starting  in  January.  In  tlie  selections  of  kinds  it  is. 
better  to  have  duplicates  of  the  finest  dessert  varieties  tlian  to  make 
up  a  collection  of  second-rate  sorts.  Of  Cherries,  Governor  Wood, 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Elton,  Circassian,  and  the  Dukes  stand  in  the 
front  rank.  Amongst  Plums  I  may  mention  Transparent  Gage, 
Green  Crage,  and  OuUin's  Golden  Gage,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  and  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  the  latter  although  a  late  Plum,  should,  owing  to  its 
excellent  qualities  when  grown  under  glass,  be  included  in  every 
selection.  Assuming  that  the  trees  were  taken  in  early  in  January, 
the  niglit  temperature  should  not  exceed  40°  on  cold  nights,  with  a, 
rise  of  5°  to  10°  in  the  daytime  when  fire-heat  is  applied.  Damp  the 
floors  twice  at  least,  syringe  the  trees  once  a  day,  and  see  that  they 
do  not  lack  water  at  the  roots. 

Strawberries. — A  good  batch  of  the  leading  kinds  may  now 
be  taken  in  witlr  every  chance  of  their  do'ng  better  than  those  pre- 
ceding them.  In  addition  to  first  earlies,  Paxtons,  Presidents, 
Napiers,  and  a  few  Queens  may  have  a  place  to  come  on  for  succes- 
sion. The  latter,  if  placed  on  shelves  in  the  Plum  or  Orchard  house, 
will  come  on  gradually  for  a  mid-season  supply.  See  that  the 
drainage  of  every  pot  is  satisfactory.  Destroy  worms  with  lime 
water  ;  top-dress  and  feed  with  diluted  liquid  if  the  plants  lack 
vigour,  and  avoid  the  too  common  practice  of  forcing  up  a  quantity 
of  young  leaves  in  advance  of  the  flowers  by  giving  too  much 
bottom-heat  before  the  crowns  begin  to  move. — W.  Coleman. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Though  greatly  to  be  desired,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  present 
open  weather  will  not  continue  long  •  therefore,  while  it  does  last, 
every  exertion  should  be  made  to  bring  up  arrears  of  work,  especially 
of  trenching  and  digging,  that  before  seed-sowing  time  the  ground 
may  become  a  little  consolidated  and  surface  dried,  both  of  which 
conditions  are  essential  to  a  suitable  seed-bed.  Much  depends  on 
local  circumstances,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate,  as  to  when  certain 
kinds  of  seed  had  best  be  sown,  and  given  dates  as  to  when  to  sow 
are  therefore  misleading,  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  crops 
from  late  sowings  in  heavy  wet  soils  will  be  ready  as  early,  and  be 
far  more  satisfactory  than  if  the  sowings  were  made  early,  the  rea- 
son beina  that  germination  cannot  progress  till  the  sun  has  imparted 
warmth  to  the  soil,  and  the  longer  the  seeds  lie,  as  it  were,  in  a 
comatose  state,  the  greater  the  deterioration,  and  frequently  entire 
failure,  of  the  crop ;  on  the  other  hand,  on  dry,  well-drained  and 
light  soils  early  sowings  are  most  profitable — indeed  a  necessity,  in 
order  that  the  crops  may  get  well  established  before  there  is  any 
danger  of  drought.  In  all  such  soils  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Carrots, 
Radishes,  and  Lettuces  may  now  be  sown  in  quantity  ;  on  heavy 
soils  a  few  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  only  should  as  yet  be  risked,  and  the 
other  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pits  or  on  beds  of  leaves  covered  with 
temporary  framework.  We  have  sown  Peas  for  the  earliest  supply 
at  all  dates,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  January,  and, 
taking  all  points,  have  come  to  regard  a  sowing  made  about  the  end 
of  January  as  every  way  the  most  desirable,  being,  within  a  few 
days,  as  early  as  the  result  of  sowings  made  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  rarely  failing  to  grow  satisfactorily,  whilst  the  November- 
sown  crops  are  not  only  more  subject  to  the  depredations  of  vermin, 
but  often  become  stunted  in  growth.  The  various  plans  of  sowing 
Peas  iu  turves,  in  boxes,  &c.,  placing  them  in  houses,  and  trans- 
planting them  to  the  open  ground  when  a  few  inches  liigh,  is  a  waste  of 
labour  ;  at  least  that  is  my  opinion,  when  the  slight  advantage 
gained  in  time  is  balanced  against  the  labour  involved.  Ring- 
leader and  William  the  First  are  the  best  first  early  kinds,  and 
they  are  closely  followed  by  Advancer  and  Alpha.  Of  Broad 
Beans  there  are  none  yet  to  surpass  the  Early  Long  Pod. 
With  the  prospect  of  such  a  scarcity  of  Broccoli  and  green  food 
generally,  the  exercise  of  frugality  in  their  use  should  at  once  be 
insisted  on,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  growth  should  be  aided  by  the 
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removal  of  decayed  leaves,  and  bj'  surface-stirring  the  soil  among  all 
such  crops  as  Winter  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  autumn- 
planted  Cabbages,  and  Broccoli.  If  the  heads  of  the  latter  be  now 
cut  for  use,  and  all  the  large  leaves  removed,  th?  stems  will  produce 
sprouts  freely  during  the  whole  of  the  spring  season.  Generally  the 
old  Cabbage  stems  are  equally  productive  of  sprouts  in  spring,  but, 
the  winter  having  killed  tliem,  they  should  be  cleared  off,  and  the 
ground  trenched  for  Potatoes,  or  marked  out  for  Celery  trenches. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  through  growth  being  late  and  un- 
ripened.  Celery  is  much  frost-bitten,  even  where  well  protected  with 
bracken,  and  to  prevent  further  decay,  remove  as  much  of  the 
injured  foliage  as  possible,  and  if  earthed  very  high  some  of  the  soil 
should  be  taken  away,  in  order  that  air  may  play  about  the  tops, 
but  the  protecting  material  must  be  applied  as  soon  as  frost  returns  ; 
any  that  are  verj'  badly  affected  sliould  be  dug  up  with  balls  of 
earth,  and  be  heeled  in,  in  a  dry  place,  free  from  frost.  By  this 
means  decay  is  arrested,  and  the  supply  may  be  maintained  to  the 
usual  period.  Should  it  be  thought  that  it  will  fall  short,  a  small 
sowing  should  now  be  made  in  warmth,  a  remark  which  also  applies 
to  Globe  Artichokes,  at  least  as  regards  the  raising  of  plants.  Seed- 
lings grow  most  freely,  and  the  old  stools  being  much  injured,  a 
sowing  made  now,  and  grown  on  without  check,  will  probably  yield 
a  few  heads  in  the  autumn.  They  require  rich,  deep  ground,  plenty 
of  space,  anil  in  dry  weather  abundance  of  water  and  top-dressings 
of  stable  litter.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  should  also  now  be  dug  up, 
and  a  new  plantation  made  ;  being  of  tall  growth  they  require 
abundant  space,  and  should  be  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  shade 
other  crops.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  tliat  they  should  liave 
the  poorest  ground  and  any  out-of-tlie-way  place  allotted  to  them  ; 
and  those  so  disposed  to  treat  them  should  remember  that  they  can 
only  be  liad  of  tirst-rate  quality  from  ground  that  has  had  liberal 
cultivation.  The  slaughter  of  the  early  Broccoli  has  this  season 
caused  this  vegetable  to  be  in  greater  request  than  usual,  and  notes 
should  be  made  of  this  fact  anent  ensuring  supplies  for  anotlier  year. 
Give  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  in  hand-lights  and  pits  abundance  of 
air,  and  expel,  or  ratlier  absord  damp,  by  frequently  sprinkling 
amongst  them  dry  aslics,  whicli  will  also  keep  off  slugs.  Rhubarb 
will  now  grow  readily  in  the  open  gi'ound  if  furnished  witli  pots  or 
boxes,  and  covered  with  just  sufficient  leaves  or  litter  to  keep  frost 
out  of  the  soil.  Asparagus  intended  to  be  lifted  for  forcing  should 
still  be  kept  covered  up  with  litter,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dug  up 
whenever  wanted.  All  the  Seakale  roots  intended  to  be  forced 
during  the  season  may  be  lifted  at  one  tinve.  They  will  keep  in  any 
damp,  cool  place  till  required  to  be  forced,  and  the  enforced  rest 
tliey  thereby  get  seems  to  be  beneficial ;  for,  immediately  they  are 
introduced  into  forcing  quarters,  growth  becomes  rapid. — W.  W. 


Weather  Marks  on  Vegetation.— The  year  1S70  began 
and  ended  with,  in  round  numbers,  a  month's  frost.  We  had  tiiirty 
days  frost  in  January  and  twenty-seven  in  December.  During  tiie 
year  we  had  142  frosty  nights  out  of  the  335.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  we  had  but  four  summer  days  during  the  whole  year — two  in 
July  and  two  in  August — and  further,  when  it  did  not  freeze  it 
rained — or  was  preparing  to  do  so — with  such  thick  marshallings  of 
fogs  or  clouds  as  to  obscure  all  direct  sunshine,  and  the  light  yields 
or  positive  dearth  of  the  choicest  fruits  and  vegetables  are  easily 
explained.  Absence  of  solar  light  and  heat,  an  excess  of  rain  varied 
by  hailstorms  of  unusual  severity,  and  an  enormous  preponderance 
of  semi-Arctic  cold,  crippled  and  starved  the  product  of  our  gardens. 
But  the  comparative  dryness  and  mildness  of  tlie  autumn — there 
being  but  little  rain  and  onlj'  three  frosts  in  September  and  four  in 
October — inspired  hope  that  the  failings  of  the  summer  might  be 
partially  retrieved,  in  so  far  at  least  as  our  prospects  for  next  year 
were  concerned.  But  the  heavy  frosts — IS'^  in  November,  and  27° 
in  December — have  rudely  bliglited  these  hopes.  The  frosts  of 
December  were  also  of  xmusual  severity,  ranging  several  of  them 
from  a  few  degrees  on  either  side  of  zero,  according  to  locality,  to 
from  15"  to  20'  of  frost  througliout  the  greater  part  of  the  month.  This 
long-continued  severity  has  hit  vegetation  very  hard  indeed.  Peach 
and  other  small  trees  that  recovered  much  during  the  early  autumn  have 
had  their  green  wood  frozen  through  ere  the  leaves  liad  fallen.  All  Tea 
and  other  Roses  that  had  not  ripened  their  wood  are  also  severely 
injured  ;  many  of  the  more  delicate  Teas,  Noisettes,  and  Chiuas 
seem  quite  killed.  Among  vegetables.  Broccoli,  as  usual,  has  suffered 
most.  Old  Cabbages  are  also  c^uite  killed  ;  this  never  happens 
unless  the  thermometer  reaches  to  nearly  zero  ;  and,  when  it  does 
happen,  many  so-called  hardy  plants  also  suffer  severely.  For 
example,  this  season  Chrj'santhemums  on  walls  and  Violets  in  the 
open  groaud  are  much  injured  ;  the  former  are,  in  fact,  killed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  latter  denuded  of  leaves — both  most  unusual  occur- 
rences. Salading  and  other  Greens,  where  not  protected  by  snow, 
are  all  either  severely  crippled  or  killed  outright.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  write  with  certainty  of  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on 


shrubs  and  trees.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  will  prove  serious, 
though  here  our  plants  of  Pinus  insignis,  which  we  alwaj'S  look  upon 
as  a  sort  of  test  tree,  in  regard  to  the  weather,  seem  to  be  safe,  sound, 
and  green  as  before  the  December  frosts.  The  same  Pines,  in  the 
same  place,  or  nearly  so,  were  all  killed  by  the  memorable  winter  of 
1859-60,  during  which  the  tliermometer  fell  to  zero.  The  summer  of 
1859  was  also  almost,  or  altogether,  as  wet  and  sunless  as  that  of 
1879,  though  there  were  not  so  many  as  140  nights'  frost  in  that 
year. — D.    F.  Fisii. 
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HYDK.INGEA  CULTUEE  FOR  MARKET. 

Hydrangeas  are  largely  and  well  grown  in  pots  by  some  of  the 
florists  who  supply  Covent  Garden — notably  by  Mr.  Plimsley,  of 
Acton,  and  ilr.  W.  Davies,  of  Wlietstone,  near  Barnet.  On 
plants  in  5-in.  pots  the  flower  lieads  often  measure  as  much  as 
IS  in.  across,  the  plants  themselves  being  very  dwarf,  and  furnished 
with  large  dark-green  glossy  leaves.  Tlie  method  of  culture  adopted 
is  as  follows; — A  few  large  old  plants  will  be  found  to  furnish  at 
all  times  an  abundant  supply  of  cuttings.  These  are  removed  with 
a  sharp  knife,  say  about  the  month  of  May,  and  are  inserted  in 
some  sandy  soil.  If  kept  wellshaded  and  moist  they  soon  strike  root, 
when  they  are  immediately  potted  off  singly  in  good  heavy,  rich 
loam,  mixed  with  a  little  decayed  manure.  They  are  placed  in  a  pit 
where  they  can  have  abundance  of  air,  and,  when  established,  the 
saslies  are  entirely  removed.  The  young  growths  are  not  stopped, 
tlie  object  in  view  being  to  produce  sturdy  little  plants  with  a  well- 
ripened  terminal-bud.  About  the  month  of  July  they  will  be  ready 
to  be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots,  5-in.  ones  being  quite  large 
enough.  In  potting,  the  soil  is  made  very  firm  indeed,  and  then 
they  are  arranged  in  convenient  sized  beds  out-of-doors,  exposed  to 
all  the  sun  and  air  possible.  They  are  freely  supplied  with  water, 
and  liquid  manure  made  from  guano. 

The  plants  will  not  grow  more  than  a  few  inches  in  height,  for 
as  soon  as  the  pots  become  filled  witli  roots  growth  ceases  in  that 
direction, 'and  the  energies  of  the  plants  afterwards  seem  devoted 
to  the  perfecting  the  embryo  flower  bud.  By  tlie  montli  of 
September  the  foliage  will  show  signs  of  approaching  ripeness, 
and  when  that  happens  a  slight  diminution  in  the  supply  of 
water  will  be  advisable  ;  but  this  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  as, 
by  so  doing,  their  constitution  ^^'ould  be  weakened.  As  winter 
approaches  they  require  to  be  removed  to  some  place  where 
they  will  be  protected  from  frost,  for  altliough  perfectly  hardy,  yet, 
when  treated  as  pot  plants,  it  is  by  no  means  wise  to  allow  them  to 
become  frozen.  The  structure  in  which  they  are  wintered  should, 
however,  be  light,  dry,  and  well  ventilated,  and  no  more  artificial  heat 
should  be  used  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  them  from 
severe  weather.  In  private  places  Hydrangeas  are  often  stowed 
away  in  winter  under  stages,  and  in  other  dark,  out-of-the-way 
situations.  This  is  the  worst  possible  practice,  and  plants  so  treated 
only  produce  good  results  by  accident  as  it  were.  The  Hydrangea 
requires  every  possible  ray  of  light  during  all  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  even  when  dormant.  About  the  first  week  in  January  is  a  good 
time  to  introduce  a  few  plants  into  a  warm  house,  provided  it  con- 
tains a  bed  of  warm  leaves  or  tan  near  the  glass.  This  is  the  place 
on  which  to  set  the  pots.  Give  a  thorough  soaking  of  warm  water  to 
the  roots  andthey  will  speedily  commence  growth.  When  this  has  gone 
on  for  a  few  weeks  the  bloom-heads  will  be  visible  on  the  tips  of  the 
shoots,  and  all  suckers  and  other  growth  which  does  not  contain  any 
bloom  should  be  at  once  removed,  in  order  that  the  energies  of  the 
plant  may  be  concentrated  in  the  production  of  large  and  finely- 
coloured  heads  of  blossom.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  more  than 
two  shoots  on  a  plant,  which  should  now  have  every  encouragment 
possible  in  the  shape  of  a  moist  and  genial  atmosphere,  and  abun- 
dant supplies  of  liquid  manure  water.  When  ventilating,  avoid  all 
cutting  draughts  of  cold  air,  and  at  times  of  excessive  sun-heat  a 
little  shade  will  be  beneficial.  Successional  plants  will,  of  course,  be 
introduced  as  required,  and  in  all  respects  receive  similar  treatment  ; 
they  will  only  require  one  stake,  to  which  the  shoots  should  be  tied 
to  prevent  breakage. 

The  Hydrangea  can  be  grown  to  almost  any  size,  but  it  is  never  so 
effective  as  when  treated  in  the  manner  just  described.  As  is  well 
known,  the  natural  pink  colour  of  tlie  flower  may  be  changed  to  blue 
by  occasional  waterings  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum  water,  or  by 
potting  in  soil  that  contains  an  abundance  of  iron. 

Hexry  Bailey. 


Spiraea  japonica   and    Lily   of  the   Valley. — In   the 

forcing  house  at  the  Brunswick  Nursery  are  a  large  number  of  fine 
Spirieas  in  pots  coming  into  flower.     These  were  grown  in  the  Enfield 
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branch  of  this  establishment  in  good  rich  land,  and  are  in  every  way 
as  good  as  imported  roots.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  they  can  be 
grown  as  well  here  as  on  the  Continent,  although  I  know  many  enter- 
tain a  contrary  opinion.  Lilj'  of  the  Valley,  picked  single  crowns, 
grown  at  Enfield,  are  in  fine  flower,  and  superior  to  some  imported 
ones  in  the  same  house,  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lily  of  the 
Valley  can  be  equally  well  grown  in  England,  if  properly  attended  to 
as  on  the  Continent. — H,  B. 


STAG'S-HORN     LOBELIA. 


(l.  coeonopifolia). 

A  LONG  time  ago  I  saw  a  plant  of  this  rare  old  Lobelia  growing  in 
a  pot  suspended  near  the  roof  in  a  greenhouse,  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  brilliancy  of  its  blue  colouring.  I  never  saw  the  plant 
but  once  during  half  a  life-time  spent  in  gardens,  although,  to  my 
mind,  no  other  blue  Lobelia  is  nearly  so  lovely  or  so  bold  in  blossom  ; 
hence  the  wonder  that  it  is  not  more  generally  met  with,  if  not  in 
modern  gardens  at  least  in  those  older  ones  devoted  to  botany,  in 
which  species  are  more  highly  prized  than  novelty  or  mere  varieties. 
I  have  often  tried  to  procure  this  plant  but  without  success.  Is  it 
lost  to  cultivation  ?  or  does  it  still  linger  in  tlie  collection  of  some 


The  Stag's-liom  Lobelia. 

"  worthie  lover  of  faire  flowers  ?  "  Were  it  more  generally  known  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  more  highly  valued.  No  other  flowers,  if  we 
except  the  inimitable  Gentians,  can  in  any  way  compete  with  its 
vivid  blue  tints,  added  to  which  the  port  of  the  plant  is  a  graceful 
and  distinct  one.  I  have  ventured  to  take  a  rough  transcript  from 
Sydenham  Edward's  drawing  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  644),  which  will  in 
some  sort  show  the  distinctness  of  this  species  from  the  common 
L.  Erinus  and  its  varieties.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whence  Mr.  Masson,  of  Cape  Heath  memory,  introduced  it 
to  Kew  as  long  ago  as  1787.  F.  W.  B. 


Salvia  splendens,— This  is  a  great  favourite  atShardeloes  for 
purposes  of  decoration  and  cut  blooms  in  winter,  when  its  bright 
scarlet  flowers  are  most  useful  and  attractive.  Plants  of  it  are 
grown  in  good-sized  pots  in  rich  mould,  plunged  out-of-doors  in  the 
summer,  occasionally  pinched  in  a  little,  and  kept  well  syringed  and 
growing  freely.  When  there  is  danger  of  frost  they  are  set  in  a 
light  airy  house,  and  are  speedily  a  blaze  of  flowers,  which  remain 
in  perfection  for  a  long  time.  Plants  that  have  been  blooming  since 
October  are  still  in  great  beauty.  Soot  water,  clear  and  weak,  given 
about  twice  a  week  makes  the  foliage  dark  coloured  and  healthy,  and 
the  flower  spikes  large.  This  fine  old  plant  is  worthy  of  and  amply 
repays  good  and  liberal  treatment. — H.  B. 


ORCHID    CULTURE.. 

I  HAVE  been  induced  to  speculate  a  little  in  Orchids  recently,  but  as 
neither  myself  nor  my  gardener  understand  much  about  them,  I 
shall  be  glad  of  information  on  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with 
them  which  are  now  puzzling  to  us.  Our  Cattleyas  are  yellow  in 
leafage,  and  I  find  the  roots,  which  are  imbedded  in  peat  and  sand 
(as  purchased),  are  all  rotten,  the  only  living  roots  being  the  few 
which  have  shot  out  over  the  tops  of  the  pots,  above  the  soil  alto- 
gether. We  have  kept  them  rather  dry  at  the  root,  as  advised,  but 
we  are  not  sure  of  the  best  treatment  to  give  tliem  at  the  present 
time.  Of  Dendrobium  pulchellum  we  had  a  fine  plant,  of  the  deepest 
leaf  verdure  when  we  bought  it,  but  now  the  leaves  are  turning 
yellow  and  falling,  and  the  bulbs  are  apparently  drying  up,  a  sort  of 
silvery  membrane  taking  the  place  of  their  former  green  coating.  Is 
this  right  and  proper,  or  is  the  plant  going  to  die  altogether  ?  On 
looking  into  Orchid  books,  I  find  much  that  I  don't  want  to  know 
and  very  little  information  that  I  do  want,  and  the  directions  given 
by  three  authors,  in  books  now  before  me,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
same  plants,  are  so  various  and  opposed  to  each  other,  that  I  must 
candidly  confess  that  my  faith  in  any  of  them  is  shaken.  Is  Orchid 
culture  empirical,  "a  rule  of  thumb"  kind  of  practice  altogether, 
or  are  there  right  and  proper  principles  laid  down  for  the  use  of 
amateurs  like  myself  ?  I  began  to  pot  a  Brassia  the  other  day,  but 
its  roots  had  such  a  firm  grip  of  the  pot  that  I  could  not  get 
the  plant  out  conveniently,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  much 
damage  to  the  roots.  How  can  I  avoid  this  in  future  ?  My  man 
said  he  had  read  somewhere  that  the  proper  way  was  to  smash 
the  pot  with  a  hammer  ;  but  we  found  that  this  method  also  damaged 
many  healthy  roots,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  avoid  in  future. 
Do  Orchid  roots  ever  recover  and  adhere  to  the  pots  again  after  being 
torn  away  ?  Watering  our  plants  is  a  nervous  operation  for  both  of 
us.  What  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  at  this  season  ?  We  are  divided 
in  our  opinion  as  to  watering  the  plants  and  damping  the  stages  and 
floors  during  frosty  weather.  My  man  says  not  a  drop  of  water 
must  be  spilled  on  the  floor  during  frost,  and  that  no  water  must  then 
be  given  to  the  plants.  Some  have  recommended  to  me  a  little 
"  moisture  "  during  frost,  but  all  authors  I  have  read  seem  to  avoid 
the  question  purposely.  How  is  this,  and  what  is  proper  to  do  under 
these  circumstances  ?  The  leaves  on  our  Vandas  and  Aerides  turn 
yellow  and  fall  off,  and  others  get  spotted  ;  in  a  word,  I  find  Orchid 
growing  very  troublesome,  and  shall  be  vei-y  glad  if  some  one  will 
convince  me  that  they  are  as  easily  grown  as  some  authors  and 
writers  to  the  papers  would  have  us  believe.  J.  P. 

Whalley  Range. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN- 

Cinerarias  in  Small  Pots. — These  useful  flowers  are  seldom 
seen  in  really  fine  condition  in  private  gardens  in  small  pots.  That 
which  the  market  growers  use  is  never  larger  than  the  conventional 
5-in.  one  ;  and  yet  in  this  sized  pot  they  produce  marvellous  results. 
Plants,  with  beads  of  flowers  1  ft.  or  more  in  diameter,  are  brought 
to  Covent  Garden  by  the  thousand  in  winter  and  early  in  the  spring, 
and  all  furnished  with  fine  healthy  foliage.  A  selection  of  the  best 
varieties  being  obtained,  say  in  March,  let  them  be  placed  in  a  cool, 
shady  pit,  setting  the  pots  on  some  leaf  or  other  light  mould,  because, 
as  the  seed  ripens,  some  will  fall,  and  in  this  way  is  sure  to  germi- 
nate, and  thus  none  of  the  seeds  will  be  lost.  That  which  is  gathered 
may  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  in  a  cool,  shady  place.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off  thinly  into  other 
pans,  and  shift  them  on  into  thumb  or  3-in.  pots,  when  large  enough 
to  handle,  using  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Keep  them  cool  and 
moist,  and  look  sharply  after  thrips  or  green  fly.  When  fumigxting, 
care  must,  however,  be  used,  as  the  foliage  is  easily  injured.  Slugs 
are  also  very  destructive  to  Cinerarias,  which  should  be  got  into 
5-in.  pots  as  soon  as  possible,  using  the  soil  a  little  heavier  than 
before.  Do  not  pinch  out  the  centre  of  the  plant,  as  you  would  do 
if  you  were  growing  large  specimens  ;  but  let  them  grow  on,  and 
they  will  produce  from  the  single  stems  very  fine  heads  of  flower. 
A  low,  span-roofed  house,  with  a  coal-ash  bed  on  each  side,  and  a 
path  down  the  centre,  is  the  best  of  all  places  in  which  to  grow 
them  ;  and  they  require  little  or  no  artificial  warmth,  but  frost  must 
be  excluded.  They  delight  in  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere  ;  and,  treated 
as  just  directed,  fine  healthy  plants  will  be  the  result. — H.  B. 

Azalea  Mrs.  Turner. — This  is  one  of  the  best  Azaleas  for 
forcing  purposes  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Here  it  commenced 
to  open  a  few  blooms  during  the  last  week  in  November,  and  by 
keeping  it  in  a  house  ranging  from  50"  to  55°,  I  expect  to  have  it  in 
bloom  more  or  less  for  a  month  yet  to  come.  Taking  into  account  all 
the  good  qualities  possessed  by  this  Azalea,  I  think  it  would  be  difli- 
eult  to  find  amongst  the  white-edged  salmon-coloured  varieties   a 
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move  useful  kind.  I  would  therefore  strongly  recommend  it  to  all 
lovers  of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  who  may  not  as  yet  have  it  in 
their  possession.  The  blooms,  which  are  of  good  substance,  measure 
3  in.  across. — H.  Hilliiax,  Fena>j  Hall,  Ilmldersjidd. 

G-enista  elegans. — Tliis  fine  C4euista  is  finding  favour  at  the 
Brunswick  Nursery,  and  I  think  justly  so,  for  it  appears  to  be 
quite  as  free  and  of  as  good  a  constitution  as  the  well-known  old 
kind  Genista  or  Cytisus  racemosus,  whicli  it  resembles  in  colour 
and  all  other  respects,  except  that  its  blossoms  are  so  much  larger, 
and  therefore  produce  a  bolder  and  better  effect.  Yellow-coloured 
flowers  are  by  no  means  plentiful  amongst  greenhouse  plants ;  t)iis 
Genista,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  tlie  list. 
The  treatment  which  it  requires  is  in  all  resjjccts  the  same  as  that 
for  the  old  and  well-known  kind. — H.  B. 

Grevilleas. — At  Jfessrs.  Beckwith's  nursery  at  Tottenham  I 
saw  the  other  day  a  seedling  from  G.  robiista,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  in  every  way  an  improvement  on  tliat  kind.  Its  leaves  are 
produced  closer  together,  they  are  longer  and  much  more  deeply  ser- 
rated, and  tlie  colour  is  a  very  deeji  green.  The  plant,  too,  is  free 
and  robust  in  growth,  decidedly  valuable  for  purposes  of  decoration, 
and  one  that  deserves  extensive  cultivation. — H.  B. 

Pandanus  Veitchl. — This  is  largely  and  extremely  well 
grown  by  the  Messrs.  Beckwith  at  Tottenham.  The  creamy  white 
colour  of  its  markings  and  long  elegant  foliage  render  it  a  striking 
object  in  the  stove  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  grows  freelj'  and 
well  wlierever  it  can  be  afforded  heat  and  moisture,  and  is  so  hand- 
some that  it  is  sure  to  please  all  lovers  of  fine-foliaged  plants. — 
H.  B. 

Antigouum.  leptopus.— This  is  the  most  lovely  of  pink 
garden  creepers  in  the  Tropics,  although  worthless  in  English 
gardens.  In  Penang  I  saw  a  tall  hedge  draped  with  it  in  full  flower. 
The  wreaths  were  3  ft.  or  more  long,  furnished  with  vivid  coral  buds  ; 
blue  Clitoria  contrasted  in  leafage  and  flower  with  it.  In  Singapore 
I  saw  it  and  Stephanotis  fighting  on  bushes  for  "  pride  of  place," 
and  AUamandas  high  up  trees,  as  if  scornfully  holding  aloof  from 
such  a  puny  contest.  At  the  same  place  was  Poinciana  regia  in  bril- 
liant blossom,  like  a  tree  on  fire. — B. 

Prevention  of  Drip  in  Orchid  Houses. — I  lost  several 
valuable  Orchids  from  this  cause  until  I  adopted  the  following  simple 
remedy  : — I  got  a  carpenter  to  cut  some  ij-iu.  Fine  boards  into  strips 
wide  enough  to  master  the  sash  bars,  about  \  in.  on  each  side  ;  these 
are  tacked  lightly  to  the  bars,  and,  not  being  painted,  absorb  all  the 
moisture  that  falls  from  tlie  bars.  They  are  easily  taken  down  and 
stowed  away  during  the  summer. — E.  F.,  jun.,  Ponti/pooL 

Oasuarina  ericoides. — ilr.  John  JIaller,  of  Tottenham,  is 
growing  this  lovely  foliaged  plant  in  quantity  for  market  purposes. 
It  is  pyramidal  in  habit,  and  tlie  foliage  both  in  colour,  form,  and 
appearance  Ijears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Fennel.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  it  is  really  graceful  and  beautiful.  It  requires 
a  warm  light  greenhouse,  and  appears  to  delight  in  a  free  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  root,  using  compost  similar  to  that  adopted  for  Cape 
Heaths.— H.  B. 

Perpetual-flowering  Cypripediums. — Allow  me  to  say 
a  few  words  in  praise  of  that  almost  perpetual  blooming  variety 
C  Roezli.  I  have  a  plant  now  in  bloom,  with  two  spikes  on  it.  which 
opened  its  first  blossoms  in  the  beginning  of  last  ^larch.  and  from 
that  time  until  now  there  have  always  been  two  and  sometimes  three 
flowers  open.  Another  bud  is  now  showing,  so  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  bloom  the  twelve  months  round,  notwithstanding  that  I  ferti- 
lised and  seeded  four  or  five  pods  on  each  spike. — E.  F.,  jun.,  Pontij- 
2Mol. 

New  Kind  of  Boiler.— I  saw  at  work  in  ilr.  >I.  Roehford's 
Nursery,  Page  Green,  Tottenham,  a  boiler  which  I  think  deserves 
notice,  being  simple,  powerful,  and  of  somewhat  novel  construction. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  saddle  made  with  thick  4  in.  piping,  of  which 
there  are  two  rows,  and  furnislied  with  hollow  water-bars.  The  fur- 
nace of  this  particular  boiler  is  4  ft.  Gin.  in  length,  and  partly  closed 
at  the  end  by  a  fire  brick  wall ;  the  pipes  forming  the  sides  of  the 
boiler,  together  with  the  water  bars  terminate  also  at  the  wall  ;  not 
so,  however,  tlie  arch  of  the  boiler,  the  tubes  of  which  are  continued 
in  a  flue  to  tlic  length  of  12  ft.  or  14ft.,  so  that  all  the  heat  from  the 
furn.ace  strikes  these  pipes,  and  verj' little  indeed  gets  into  thechimney, 
the  damper  being  comparatively  cool.  The  joints  of  this  boiler  are 
made  with  Poi'tland  cement,  which-seems  to  stand  the  fire  admirably. 
Tliis  boiler  lieats  several  large  Vineries  and  otlier  structures,  ami 
appears  to  be  in  every  way  capable  of  doing  all  that  is  required 
cheaply  and  with  great  efiiciency. — H.  B. 

Plaited  Grass  (Panicum  plicatum). — This  plant  will  be  found 
exceedinglv  useful  for  forming  clumps  and  as  dot  or  vase  plants  for 
the  dinner  table.     Ig  stands  cold  draughts  well,  which  adds  gre.itly 


to  its  value  as  a  decorative  ijlant.  I  sow  seeds  of  it  in  Febnuiry  and 
ilarch  in  gentle  heat,  and  when  lai'ge  enough  to  handle,  I  prick  off 
the  young  plants  into  small  pots,  into  good  soil  composed  of  loam 
and  leaf-soil,  and  pot  off  singly  when  large  enough  into  pots  of 
various  sizes,  according  to  the  size  of  plant  required.  Should  small 
pots  be  preferable  give  plenty  of  manure  water  at  the  roots,  and 
they  will  repay  for  all  pains  bestowed  upon  them. — Joseph  Clakke, 
Melton  Constable. 

Saxifrages  under  Glass. — Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  nepaleu- 
sis,  longifolia,  and  lantascana  are  all  very  beautiful  if  floHcred  in  a 
cold  greenhouse,  and  they  remain  iu  flower  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks. 
At  tliis  season  it  is  worth  while  to  select  from  one's  stock  of  these 
Saxifrages  a  number  of  the  best  crowns,  and  plant  them  in  groups  of 
three  in  a  6-in  or  7-in.  pot.  Keep  them  iu  a  cold  frame  for  anotlier 
month  or  so,  and  then  remove  tliem  into  a  moderate  temperature — ■ 
treated  thus  they  grow  to  a  great  size.  Plants  of  S.  pyramidalis 
will  have  a  heiglit  of  at  least  4  ft.,  and  they  flower  in  great  profusion 
and  beauty.  I  do  not  know  any  plaut  more  beautiful  than  8.  lan- 
tascana when  well  grown.  There  are  t^vo  varieties  of  it  very  dis- 
similar. It  is  much  more  purely  white  than  any  Saxifrage  with 
whioli  I  am  acquainted. — BROCKiirRST,  Dhhbuni. 

The  Crimson-rayed  Lily  (Lilium  auratum  cruentum). — As 
an  error  on  my  part  rendered  it  necessary  that  you  should  alter  the 
wording  of  my  note  (p.  .576),  will  j'ou  allow  me  now  to  say  that  I 
believe  the  Lily  figured  to  be  the  true  L.  auratum  rubro-vittatum,  a 
known  Lil}',  though  rare  even  in  Japan. — George  F.  Wilson, 
Heat/ifi'bank,    Wcyhrkhje  Heath. 

Scented-leaved  Geraniums. — There  is  a  large  demand  at 
Shardeloes,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  for  scented-leaved 
Geraniums.  The  variety  mostly  gr-own  there  is  the  old  and  now  sel- 
dom-met-with  kind  called  citriodorum,  or  Lemon-scented  Geranium. 
Of  this  fine  large  bushes  may  be  found  there — plants  wliich  have 
been  in  the  best  of  health  and  vigour  for  years.  They  are  lepotted 
yearlj',  slightly  reducing  the  old  ball  of  earth  when  that  operation 
is  performed,  "thus  ol^viatiug  the  use  of  large  pots  ;  S-in.  ones  are 
tliose  employed,  and  in  these  they  can  be  kept  in  the  best  of  health 
for  a  very  long  time.  During  summer  tliey  are  set  out-of-dcors,  and 
grow  freely.  The  leaves  of  this  kind  are  small,  and  finely  scented, 
and  the  flowers  are  pretty.  There  is  a  sort  of  Geranium  callcil  Prince 
of  Orange  often  sold  for  the  citriodorum,  but  it  is  not  nearly  eo  good. 
— H.  B. 


THE  WINTER  AND  THE  GARDENS  IN  PARIS. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  selfish  satisfaction  to  find  one's  neighbour  as  badly 
ofi^  as  oneself ;  any  one,  therefore,  who  mourns  the  loss  of  many 
tender  plants  that  have  succumbed  to  the  sunless  summer  ami  bitter 
winter  frosts  that  have  in  succession  visited  England,  shoidd  put 
himself  into  the  train,  brave  tlie  rough  seas  or  dense  fogs  of  the 
Channel,  and,  on  his  journey  southwards,  glance  at  the  gardens  of 
Paris.  London  fogs  may  be  depressing  enough,  but  surely  tlie  palm 
of  dreariness  must  be  yielded  just  now  to  the  capital  of  France,  so 
often  vaunted  for  its  briglitness  and  sunshine.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries  and  Champs  Elys(5es  40°  of  frost — i.e.,  S'  below  zero 
of  Fahrenheit — have  played  such  havoc  that  those  high  mounds, 
planted  with  various  evergreens  and  shrubs  to  mask  tlie  many  build- 
ings among  the  trees,  resemble  over-baked  pies,  wliose  liigh-raised, 
brown  crust  has  been  blackened  and  scorched  by  too  hot  an  oven  and 
the  negligence  of  the  cook,  rather  than  the  flower-beds  of  the  gardens 
in  question.  No  sign  of  green  is  there  to  remind  the  passer-by  of 
vegetable  life  ;  all  looks  as  if  all  vitality  had  been  withered  out  of  it ; 
the  very  sky  is  as  leaden  .as  in  the  "  Black  Country  "  in  England,  and 
the  icy  east  wind,  blowing  from  the  uplands  of  Central  France, 
chills  you  to  the  marrow.  On  the  }>anks  of  the  Seine,  after  a  v.'eek's 
thaw,  the  snow  is  still  piled  up  full  9  ft.  high  under  the  trees  that 
border  the  quays  near  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  long  processions  of 
white  horses  dragging  loads  of  dirty  snow  and  ice  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Seine  seem  to  make  no  impression  on  their  Sisyphean  task  with 
the  vast  mounds  of  snow  below  and  the  threatening  snow-packs  in 
the  clouds  overhead.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  various  sliades  of 
colour  produced  by  the  deadly  hand  of  frost,  that  contrast  alone 
with  the  uniform  grey  of  sky,  river,  and  ground.  The  Chinese 
Privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium)  has  turned  the  colour  of  a  well-baked 
crust ;  the  common  Laurel  has  a  shade  more  red  in  its  dye,  but 
both  are  uniform  iu  tone.  Aucubas  are  -a  strange  medley  of  lilack 
and  yellow,  with  here  and  there  a  leaf  that  has  escaped  destruction 
by  being  covered  witli  snow  ;  Euonymus  bushes  stand  whitened 
by  the  cold,  Avhile  Hollies  and  liardy  Rhododendrons,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  frost-proof,  look  the  picture  of  dull  despair,  with  their 
withered  and  discoloured  leaves  clinging  to  the  stems,  but  without 
sign  of  life  in  them. 

A  return  of  frost  after   the  rapid  thaw  and  he.avy  floods  of  last 
■week,  causes  a  great  dearth  of  flowers,  and  the  florists'  shops,  though 
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beautiful,  as  always,  with  forced  Lilacs,  Roses,  and  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  demand  such  jirices  for  their  wares,  that  ordinary  purses 
must  deny  themselves  a  single  flower.  The  price  of  a  fair-sized 
bunch  of  Czar  Violets  has  risen  to  11  francs,  wliile  small  bunches 
are  priced  at  6  francs  !  For  once  in  a  way  it  seems  as  if  Covent 
Garden  could  ]3rofitably  send  flowers  to  Paris,  rather  than,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  Paris  send  her  Violets  and  flowers  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  brighten  the  foggy  shores  of  Perfide  Albion  ! 

E.  H.  W. 


A   SHKUBBY   COMPOSITE. 

(baenaedesia  eosea). 

Shrttbbt  stove  Composites  are  not  of  general  occurrence  in  gardens. 
Mr.  Green  brought  flowers  of  a  lovely  kind  to  one  of  tlie  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural meetings  of  [last  year  in  the  shape  of  the  rare  Stifftia 
chrysantha,  a  rare  stove  plant  of  much  beauty.  I  saw  it  growing 
in  Whampoa's  garden  in  Singapore,  forming  bushes  8  ft.  high  in  the 
open  air,  and  laden  with  its  buff'-coloured  flowers  and  their  brush- 
like pappus.  With  it  the  Cream  Fruit  (Roupellia  grata)  was  quite  at 
home,  flowering  and  fruiting  luxuriantly.  The  plant  represented  in 
our  sketch  is  a  shrub  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  not  unlike  an  upright 


Earuardesia  rosea  (natmal  size). 

form  of  deciduous  Berberis.  It  has  purplish  stems,  branching  above, 
and  clotlied  with  obovate  leaves.  Each  node  of  the  stems  bears  one  or 
two  sharp  spines.  The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  extremities  of  the 
twigs,  and  the  ten  or  twelve  ray  florets  are  of  a  bright  deep  rose 
colour,  each  being  clothed  sparingly  with  silky  hairs  behind.  The 
involucre  is  peculiarly  elongated,  the  scales  being  arranged  with 
remarkable  neatness.  Our  illustration  represents  a  flower  and  a  leafy 
twig  of  the  natural  size,  and  was  taken  from  a  plant  which  recently 
flowered  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanical  Garden,  Dublin.  B. 


Extent  of  Nursery  Ground  in  Great  Britain. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  we  find  under  the  heading 
"  Nursery  Grounds,"  or  land  used  by  nurserymen  for  growing  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.,  that  England  possesses  10,029  acres  : — Surrey,  1361 
acres  ;  Yorkshire,  925  acres  ;  Kent,  646  acres  ;  Cheshire,  525  acres  ; 
Derbyshire,  Esse.x,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  and  Sussex,  each 
between  400  and  500  acres  ;  Devon,  Lancashire,  and  Worcestershire, 
each  between  .300  and  400  acres  ;  Cumberland,  Gloueestersliire, 
Somerset,  and  Staftordshire,  each  between  200  and  300  acres  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  English  counties  less  than  200  acres  each.  Scotland 
contains  1740  acres  of  nursery  lands  : — Edinburgh  having  526  acres  ; 
Aberdeenshire,  182  acres  ;  Dumfriesshire,  135  acres  ;  Forfarshire, 
107  acres  ;  Perthshire,  100  acres  ;  and  other  counties  less  than  100 
acres  each.     Wales  contains  a  total  of  325  acres. 


PLANTS    FIGUEED. 

Begonia  Schmidtiana,  (Regel's  "Gartenflora,"  t.  990). — One 
of  the  Begoniastrum  group,  and  allied  to  B.  subvillosa.  It  forms  a 
densely,  rather  slenderly-branched  half  shrub,  about  1  ft.  high,  pro- 
ducing a  profusion  of  white  and  rose-tinted  flowers  in  June  and  .July. 
The  small  leaves  are  hairy  beneath,  and  of  a  darlt  metallic  green 
above,  and  the  branches  of  a  reddish  hue.  Dr.  Regel  describes  it 
as  a  very  ornamental  species,  and  a  valuable  acquisition.  A  native 
of  Brazil. 

Bro-wnea  ariza  (Hot.  Mag.,  t.  6469). — All  the  species  of 
Brownea  are  ornamental,  and  some  of  them  have  most  gorgeous 
flowers  ;  but  this  species  certainly  surpasses  all  of  those  hitherto 
cultivated  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  inflorescence.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  rich  deep  red,  and  collected  in  clusters  as  large  as  an  ordinary  truss 
of  Rhododendron,  and  borne  on  the  young  branches,  associated  with 
pinnate  leaves.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  states  that  this  fine  species  was 
flowered  by  the  late  deeply  lamented  Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  who 
was  also  the  first  to  flower  B.  grandiceps.  It  was  obtained  from  the 
Continent,  and  was  originally  sent  out  by  Mr.  Linden  under  the 
name  of  B.  princeps,  but  it  had  been  previously  descril:ied  bj'  Mr. 
Bentham  under  the  above  name  from  dried  specimens  collected  in 
New  Granada  by  Hartweg.  The  Brownea  ariza  of  Paxton's  "  Flower 
Garden,"  Vol.  II.,  plate  59,  copied  in  Lomaire's  "  Jardin  Fleuriste," 
plate  191-192,  is  a  totally  different  plant  from  this.  The  Browneas 
maj'  be  grown  in  an  liothouse  of  moderate  dimensions. 

Carludovica  "Wallisi  (Regel's  "Gartenflora,"  t.  992.)— A 
miniature  species  of  this  genus  of  plants  remarkable  alike  for  their 
ornamental  foliage  and  their  singular  though  inconspicuous  flowers. 
It  has  the  usual  broad  plicate  forked  leaves  on  long  slender  stalks  ; 
the  whole  plant  as  represented  being  about  4  ft.  high.  A  native  of 
tropical  South  America,  introduced  by  the  late  G.  Wallis. 

Clematis  Fairy  Queen  ("Floral  Magazine,"  t.  387). — A 
variety  of  the  lanuginosa  section,  raised  by  iSIessrs.  Cripps,  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  and  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as 
long  ago  as  1875.  The  flowers  are  repi'esented  a  little  over  6  in. 
across,  and  described  as  occa.^ionally  attaining  9  in.  With  regard  to 
the  coloration  of  the  flowers  there  is  some  dilificulty,  inasmuch  as  the 
portrait  and  description  by  no  means  accord,  and  I  have  no  other 
source  of  information.  The  broad  sepals  overlap  each  other,  and  the 
colour  in  the  plate,  as  well  as  I  can  describe  it,  is  a  very  pale  washed- 
out  purple,  with  a  lilac-purple  band  down  the  centre,  which  is  again 
traversed  by  darker  stripes.  On  the  other  hand  the  description 
runs — "the  colour  pale  flesh,  with  a  striking  pale  bar  in  the  centre 
of  each  sepal,  with  a  purple  shading  at  the  base." 

Denbrobiuni  bigibbum  (Floral  JIag.  t.  386). — This  handsome 
and  rare  Dendrobe  has  broad  petals  like  a  PliaL-enopsis,  and  other- 
wise similar  terminal  racemose  flowers.  Like  many  other  species  of 
the  genus  it  presents  a  variety  of  shades  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
In  the  variety  depicted  they  are  of  a  deep  mauve-purple,  the  lip 
rather  darker  than  the  other  parts,  and  having  a  white  base  to  the 
channel.  Each  raceme  bears  seven  flowers,  about  IJ  in.  across,  and 
one  would  hardly  recognise  the  plant  as  belonging  to  the  same  species 
as  that  figured  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine  "  in  1856,  where  the 
flowers  are  a  third  smaller,  and  in  pairs.  It  is  there  stated,  however, 
that  wild  specimens  sometimes  produce  as  many  as  ten  to  twelve 
flowers  in  each  raceme.     A  native  of  Eastern  Tropical  Australia. 

Gentiana  Kurroo  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6470). — An  uncoloured 
figure  and  a  good  description  of  this  beautiful  plant  will  be  found  in 
the  last  volume  of  The  Gardex,  (p.  369).  There  is  little  to  add 
beyond  the  fact  that  there  are  scores  of  beautiful  plants  belonging  to 
the  same  family  awaiting  introduction  into  our  gardens. 

Haberlea  rhodopensis  (Regel's  "  Gartenflora,"  t.  991). — Not 
long  ago  an  uncoloured  figure  of  this  interesting  hardy  member  of  the 
Cyrtandrea;  appeared  in  The  Garden,  together  with  a  description 
to  which  I  can  add  but  little.  Its  nearest  affinity  is  with  Ramondia 
pyrenaica,  but  it  is  a  much  smaller  and  more  compact  growing  plant. 
A  word  or  two  respecting  its  history  may  be  welcome.  A  native  of 
the  eastern  Balkans,  in  Tlu-ace,  it  was  first  brought  to  notice  in  1832 
by  the  Austrian  botanist,  Haberle.  Sad  to  relate,  a  few"  years  later 
this  botanist  was  waylaid  near  the  same  spot  by  highwaymen,  who 
robbed  him  and  afterwards  hung  him.  Three  years  after  its  first 
discovery  Frivaldsky  collected  and  described  it,  dedicating  the  genus 
to  Haberle.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  ornaments  of  the 
charming  vegetation  of  the  shady  rocky  ravines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kalofer,  and  it  is  a  free  growing  plant  in  the  rock  garden.  A 
writer  in  the  "Gartenflora"  also  strongly  recommends  it  for  pot 
culture  on  account  of  the  long  duration  of  its  flowers.  Mr.  Thomas 
Ware,  of  Tottenham,  has  a  stock  of  it  in  this  country. 

Narcissus  Graellsi  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6473,  Fig.  B).— This 
species  belongs  to  the  section  Corbularia,  and  in  stature  and  general 
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appearance  closely  resembles  the  more  familiar  N.  Bulbocodium, 
though  it  ia  less  sliowy  and  attractive.  As  represented  in  the  figure 
quoted,  the  flowers  are  of  a  greenish-yellow,  the  divisions  of  the 
perianth  being  almost  wholly  green.  In  their  native  haunts 
this  and  N.  pallidulus  flower  in  April,  throwing  up  their  leaves  and 
flowers  together. 

Narcissus  pallidulus  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6473,  Fig.  A). — A  slender 
species  of  the  Ganymades  group,  formerly  associated  with  N.  trian- 
drus  by  Baker  and  Biirbidge,  but  now  regarded  by  the  former  as  a 
distinct  species.  It  is  from  6  in.  to  S  in.  high,  with  solitary,  nod- 
ding, pale  greenish-yellow  flower,  having  the  divisions  of  tlie  peri- 
anth strongly  reflexed,  and  nearly  double  the  lengtli  of  the  cup- 
sliaped  crown.  This  neat  little  plant,  as  well  as  the  two  other 
species  mentioned  here,  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Central 
Spain,  at  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  from  2000  ft.  to  4000  ft. 
Mr.  C4eorge  Maw,  of  Broseley,  introduced  them  into  this  country,  and 
grew  the  plants  from  which  the  plate  was  prepared. 

Narcissus  rupicola (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6473, Fig.  C).—Anotherdimi- 
nutive  species,  not  sufficiently  sliowy  to  interest  cultivators  generally', 
though  it  will  deliglit  those  forming  collections  of  tliese  elegant 
plants.  It  belongs  to  the  Queltia  set,  having  a  very  short  crown  of 
a  rather  deeper  yellow  than  the  spreading  divisions  of  the  perianth. 
The  stems  are  one-flowered,  and  barely  6  in.  high.  Tliis  species 
ascends  to  a  greater  altitude  than  the  above  two,  and  its  flowering 
season  extends  into  June.  All  three  of  them  are  still  very  rare  in 
cultivation. 

Pachystoma  Thomsonianum  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6471). — 
This  elegant  and  beautiful  Orchid  is  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
G.VRDEN  from  tlie  woodcut  and  description  given  at  p.  3S9  of  the 
last  volume.  It  is  very  different  from  any  previously  described 
species  of  Pachystoma,  especially  in  habit  and  the  size  of  the  flowers. 
The  latter  are  of  a  clear  white,  except  the  narrow,  beak-like,  re- 
curved, bright  red  labellum.  A  native  of  Western  Tropical  Africa, 
introduced  by  ilr.  Kalbreyer  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  succeeded  in 
flowering  it  last  October. 

Polygonum  affine  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6472). — One  of  the  Bistort 
group  of  Knotweeds,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  where,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  9,000  ft.  to  14,000  ft.,  it  constitutes  a  very  ornamental  fea- 
ture of  the  Ali^ine  vegetation.  It  inhabits  the  wet  river  banks  and 
meadows,  and  "  hangs  in  rosy  clumps  from  moist  precipices."  Cul- 
tivated plants  of  this  species  are  from  6  in.  to  S  in.  high,  with  few 
narrow  leaves,  and  rosy  red  flowers  in  dense  spikes.  At  Kew  it 
flowers  freely  in  the  open  border  in  September  and  October.  An 
attractive  plant. 

Primula  Steini  (Kegel's  "  Gartenflora, "  t.  991).— A  charming 
Primrose,  regarded  as  a  hybrid  between  P.  minima  and  P.  liirsuta. 
It  was  discovered  in  tlie  central  Tyrolean  Alps  by  J.  Obrist,  at  an 
elevation  of  between  6,000  ft.  and  7,000  ft.  Only  one  patch  of  it  was 
observed.  A  tufted  pl.ant,  2  in.  to  3  in.  high,  covered  in  spring  with 
a  profusion  of  deep  purple-red  flo«-ers.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  dwarf  Alpine  Primroses,  certain  to  find  its  way 
eventually  into  the  collections  of  all  amateurs  of  this  class  of  plants. 

Tillandsia  Lindeni  genuina  (Floral  Mag.,  t.  385). — There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  fine  Bromeliad,  and,  for  tlie  one  here 
represented,  ilr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  September  iast. 
It  has  rose-coloured,  broad  bracts,  and  dark  blue  flowers  ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  see  that  only  one  fully  expanded  flower  is  represented. 
Some  artists  take  the  liberty  of  representing  as  many  as  four  or  six. 

Verbena  Lustrous  (Floral  Mag.,  t.  388).— Apparently  an 
excellent  free-growing  and  pi'ofuselj'-flowering  varietj',  with  compact 
trusses  of  rich,  almost  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  having  a  prominent 
lemon-coloured  centre.  Raised  by  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Castle 
Street  Nursery,  Salisbury,  and  stated  to  possess  all  the  merits  of  a 
first-class  variety.  The  name  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  singularly 
effective  glowing  colours  of  the  flowers,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
portray  in  a  picture.  W.  B.   He.msi,ey. 
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Effect  of  the  Winter.— On  the  night  of  the  6th  December 
last  our  thermometer  on  the  ground  registered  2',  or  30''  of  frost. 
That  was  too  much  for  many  plants.  Eucalyptus  globulus,  10  ft. 
high,  growing  in  a  shrubbery  here,  has  been  killed.  Evergreen 
shrubs,  such  as  Laurels,  Euonymus,  Bays,  also  Marechal  Niel  Roses, 
look  very  unhappy.  Conifers  appear  to  he  none  the  worse,  and 
spring  bedding  plants,  though  not  exactly  enjoying  the  cold,  promise 
to  come  all  right  again  presentlj'.  Eryngium  Serra,  plunged  in 
Cocoa-nut  dust  in  a  cold  frame,  has  perished  ;  while  E.  araethysti- 
num.  E.  bromelicefolium,  and  E.  pandanifolium,  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances,  appear  to  be  quite  happy.  And  what  is  a 
most  unusual  thing  for  the  middle  of  January,  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines still  retain  many  of  their  leaves. — 6.  Duffield,  Bramford 
Lochje,    IVlnchmore  Hill,  N. 


KOHL  KABI,  OE  TURNIP-EOOTED  CABBAGE. 

Though  this  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  farm,  rather  than  a  garden 
vegetable,  there  are  two  varieties  of  it  worthy  of  extended  culture  in 
gardens,  viz.,  the  Early  Green  ^'ienna  and  the  Eaxiy  Pui'ijle  Vienna, 
both  of  which  attain  a  moderate  s  ze  only,  and  the  bulbs,  if  used 
when  about  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  Turnip,  make  a  fine  substi- 
tute for  tliat  vegetable  in  a  season  when,  through  drought  or  flj',  these 
have  failed  ;  and  in  this  consists  the  desirability  of  their  culture,  as 
they  never  fail  in  the  driest  season,  or  are  ever  attacked  by  insects. 
At  any  age  or  size  the  bulbs  are  invaluable  as  sheep  or  cattle  food, 
but  worthless  for  culinary  purposes  when  larger  than  the  sizes  just 
mentioned,  as  they  then  develop  an  astringency  and  toughness  akin 
to  that  of  Turnips  in  a  hot,  dry  season.  Soil  of  a  light  sandy 
character  suits  tliem  best,  but  as  regards  this  they  are  not  fastidious, 
provided  it  be  deeply   tillea  and  well  manured.     Sow  at  any  time 


Early  Green  Vienna  Kohl  Rabi. 

from  middle  of  April  to  midsummer,  in  drills  18  in.  apart,  and  thin 
out  the  seedlings,  as  soon  as  fit  to  handle,  to  9  in.  apart — the  seed- 
lings transplant  with  but  little  clieck.  The  large  growing  English 
varieties  are  only  adapted  to  field  culture.  W.  W.  H. 


Hardy  Vegetables. — These  have  suffered  much  at  Sharde- 
loes,  in  Bucks,  this  winter.  Broccoli  being  nearly  all  gone.  The 
kind  found  to  stand  best  is  tlie  Leamington  Broccoli,  which  has 
escaped  almost  unhurt ;  therefore,  it  is  evidently  a  hardy  variety. 
Plantations  of  Cabbage  plants  look  brown  and  bad.  The  only  kind 
of  winter  green  that  looks  really  well  is  the  Cottager's  Kale.  Of 
this  there  is  a  fine  breadth,  and  here  it  is  unhesitatingly  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  culinary  greens.  It  is  most  productive,  compara- 
tively indestructible  by  frost,  and  its  flavour  when  cooked  is  delicious. 
I  often  wonder  it  is  not  more  largely  grown  than  it  is,  for  it  is 
always  a  friend  in  need. — H.  B. 

Sa'wdust  as  Manure. — The  notice  in  The  G.\eden  (p.24) 
respecting  sawdust  being  in  great  favour  with  market  gardeners  near 
Manchester  may  induce  some  to  use  it  as  a  dressing  for  land,  but  I 
■would  warn  all  such  of  the  risk  they  runifitbeappliedbeforebeing  well 
trodden  into  manure  and  thoroughly  decomposed,  as  when  dug  in 
fresh  it  generates  fungus,  which  fastens  on  to  the  roots  of  plants  and 
soon  paralyses  their  action.  This  remark  more  particularly  applies 
to  light  soils,  in  which,  of  course,  it  lies  much  drier  than  in  heavy 
ones,  and  remains  in  its  woody  condition  for  years.  In  clay  or  loam 
it  is  more  harmless,  as  there  the  wet  hastens  decay,  and  fungoid 
threads  have  not  so  much  chance  of  spreading.  When  sawdust  is 
used  for  littering  cattle,  it  should  alwaj's  be  removed  from  thence  to 
wet  yards,  where  it  can  lie  and  soak  up  the  liquid  that  drains  from 
the  manure,  and  in  tliis  state  it  may  be  turned  to  good  account  and 
made  to  serve  a  double  purpose.  Spent  tan  may  be  also  utilised  in 
the  same  manner,  and  in  many  places  fellmongers  are  only  too  glad 
to  get  rid  of  it,  so  that  any  one  living  near  may  often  have  it  at 
almost  a  gift,  and  have  only  the  expense  of  carting  it  away.  Oak 
bark,  however,  takes  a  long  time  to  rot,  and,  like  sawdust,  should 
be  subjected  to  a  thorough  soaking  process  in  yards  and  then  mixed 
with  manure,  when  its  fibre  will  soon  become  disintegrated,  and  the 
■whole  body  moulder  away,  in  which  state  it  forms  rich  vegetable 
food  for  the  young  fibres  of  plants  to  feed  on.  Both  sawdust  and 
tan  are  fitter  for  piggeries  than  for  staliles  or  cowhouses,  as  there 
they  get  well  trodden  ;  the  former  may  be  used  for  the  bed  in  the 
sleeping   apartment,    and    the  latter  outside,   where  its  absorbent 
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properties  would  take  up  much  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  by  being 
washed  into  the  earth.  I  have  known  much  damage  done  to  crops 
in  gardens  by  using  the  tan  from  Pine  stoves,  especially  when  it 
came  near  the  roots  of  trees  in  borders,  and  remained  long  undis- 
turbed, but  as  hot-water  pipes  have  taken  the  place  of  fermenting 
material,  one  sees  little  of  such  evils  now. — S.  D. 


P.    J.    EEDOUT^. 

Although  teacher  of  drawing  to  the  royal  children  of  France  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
also  a  skilful  painter  of  other  subjects  than  plants,  it  is  as  the  artist 
who  drew  flowers  so  lovingly  and  faithfully  in  his  great  work  on 
"  Les  Roses,"  but  more  especially  in  his  "Liliacese,"  that  RedoutiS 
will  be  longest  known  to  lovers  of  flowers  and  gardens.  This  last 
work,  of  which  there  are  eight  or  nine  volumes,  was  begun  in  1802 
and  continued  up  to  1813, 
and  so  beautiful  is  the  por- 
traiture of  many  of  the  gar- 
den favourites  of  the  time, 
that  an  hour  or  two  spent 
in  turning  over  its  pages  is 
a  great  treat,  and  directly 
instructive,  as  showing  the 
popular  garden  flora  of  Lily, 
like  plants  nearly  a  century 
ago.  Herein  are  the  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Irises,  and  great 
orange  Lilies  which  the  old 
Dutch  colourists  loved  to  de- 
pict  on    canvas.     Ixias   and 

Gladioli  vie  with  each  other 
in  grace  and  delicacy  of  hue, 

while  the  dawn  of  the  great 

Orchid  fashion  of  to-day  was 

by  Redouti5  foreshadowed  in 

his  admirably-depicted  plates 

of  Phajus   grandifolius,   Epi- 

dendrum  cochleatum,  and  the 

elegant  pink-flowered  Bietias. 

One  great  feature  inRedout^'s 

plates   is   the  care   taken   to 

represent   the   root    or   bulb 

growth   as  delicately  and  as 

truthfully    as    the   blossom  ; 

and  so  skilfully  is  this  ma- 
naged,  that  his  pictures  are 

more    attractive,    and    their 

colour  beauty  more  variable 

and  harmonious,  than  would 

have  been  the  case   if  those 

essential  parts   of   the  plant 

had  been  omitted.   This  book, 

apart    from    being  the    best 

monument  of  his  ability  that 

Rodoute  has  left  behind  him, 

shows  us  to  what  a  high  state 

of  perfection  flower  colouring 

had  arrived  in  France  nearly 

a     century     ago.      Here     in 

England  we  have  not  much 

work  of  the  time  worthy  of 

being  compared  with  it,  that 

most  readily  to  be  seen,  per- 
haps, being  the  first  twenty 

or  thirty  volumes  of  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  where  the  Ixias  and 

Sparaxis  of  Sydenham  Edwards  approach  pretty  nearly  to  Redoute's 

high  standard  in  grace  of  form  and  delicacy  of  hand  colouring,  a  per- 
fection which,  in  its  way,  has  never  been  equalled  by  the  more  modern 

style  of  the  work.    Tlie  ' '  Liliacefe  "  may  be  seen  at  Burlington  House 

Piccadilly,  in  the  library  of  the  Linnean  Society.  ' 

The  annexed  portrait  shows  Rodoute  to  have  possessed  a  gentle 
facial  expression,  not  unlike  that  of  Turner  in  his  manhood,  a  sin- 
gular comcidence,  since  both  are  alike  remarkable  for  the 'colour 
beauty  of  their  work.  In  his  literary  capacity  Redouti5  was  asso- 
ciated with  C.  A.  Thory,  who,  although  really  a  clerk  to  the  muni- 
cipality of  Pans,  possessed  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledi^e  of 
the  garden  plants  of  his  time.  °B 


plants  will  be  benefited  by  it.  Bat  in  lifting  a  quantity  lately  that 
had  been  so  treated  some  years  ago,  I  had  convincing  proof  that  thev 
did  not  like  the  leaf  soil,  as  the  roots  th.at  had  been  plunged  in  it 
were  decayed,  and  a  mass  of  healthy  rootlets  had  taken  poslessionof 
the  strong  natural  soil  that  was  placed  on  the  surface  And  when 
planted  in  woodlands,  in  quite  stiff  clay,  they  grow  most  luxuriantly 
thereby  testifying  that,  although  they  grow  in  peat,  they  will  grow 
equally  well  in  soils  of  quite  an  opposite  character.— J.  G 


P.  J.  Redouts 


Rhododendrons  and  Leaf-mould.— In  planting  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  strong  adhesive  soils,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  work 
into  them  a  quantity  of  leaf -mould,  under  the  impression  that  the 
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VINE    BORDERS   HEATED    FROM    ABOVE. 

"J.  S.  W."  has,  I  think,  proved  the  editors  of  the  Ga,-deners' 
Cliromde  to  be  wrong  m  theory  respecting  the  heatin.^  of  Vine 
borders,  and  practical,  if  unscientifio,   men  will,   I  imagine,  agree 

that  they  are  equally'  wronw 
in  practice.     By  way  of  illus° 
tration,    say    the    editors    in 
question,  it  may  be  urged  tliat 
a  Pear   or    other  fruit  tree, 
trained,  say,  partly  on  a  west, 
and  partly  on  a  south  wall^ 
will  be  clothed  with  flowers 
and  leaves  on  the  south  side 
several  days  before   there  is 
an  expanded   flower   on   the 
west   side ;    proving   conclu- 
sively  that    Nature,    left   to 
herself,   does  not  start  into 
active    growth    at    the    root 
until  she   has   expended  the 
supplies  with  which  slie  has 
filled    the    cells    and    tissues 
during  the  season  of  matura- 
tion the  year  before.     Artifi- 
cial heating  of  Vine  borders 
by  means  of  manure  beds  "in 
the  early  stages  of  forcing" 
is,   therefore,  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and,  indeed,  it  is  "im- 
practicable."     Now,    I    cer- 
tainly fail  to  see  the  force  of 
the  example    here    adduced. 
All  that  it  suggests  to  me  is 
the  fact  that  the  south  side  is 
undoubtedly     the     warmest' 
and  that  the  root  action  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  start- 
ing of   the  west  side.      Pear 
trees    starting    naturally  are 
under  totally  difi'erent  condi- 
tions   from    those   in    which 
forced  Vines  are  placed  ;  con- 
sequently, there  is  no  analogy. 
It  will  not  be  denied,  I  sup- 
pose, that  bottom-heat  is  re- 
quired for  the  early  matura- 
tion of  the  crops  on  pot  Vines, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
Vines  with  their  roots  in  an 
outside  border  will  be  mate- 
rially benefited  also  by  having 
the    border    heated.      There 
is  no   denying    that,   in    the 
latter  instance,  they  can  be,  and  are  forced  without  this  assistance 
but  if  pushed  on  at  all  sharply  in  the  first  st.ages,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility   of   the    bunches    running  to  tendrils  from  want  of   proper 
support  from  the  roots.     Slow   forcing  is  very  advisable,  but  this, 
unfortunately,     in    many  instances  cannot  be  indulged  in,  simply 
because  the  crops  are    wanted  at   an  early  date.       The   Chronide 
editors  strongly  advise    the  "entrapping"  of  the  summer  warmth 
of  the  sun,   and  preventing  its  escape  by  a  thick  layer  of  dry  Oak 
leaves,  and  these  to  be  properly   covered   to  throw  oflf  the  heavy 
winter  rains.      This  advice  is  sound,  but  they  say  nothing  about 
the  warmth  of  the  past  season.      At  what  time  in  the  year  1879 
were  they  in  actual  practice,  would    they  have  covered    up  their 
border  to  entrap  the  sun-heat  ?      Surely  before  they  could  obtain 
their    "dry  Oak  leaves"!      If  this  bottled-up    warmth,   "one    of 
Nature's   teachings,"  is  beneficial  to  the  Vines,   why  not   also  an 
application  of  heating  material  when  commencing  to  force  ?     If  we 
follow  their  teaching  we  shall  treat  the  Vines  inside  artificially  and 
leave  the  roots  to  Nature — a  pretty  state  of  affairs,  bearing  in  mind 
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what  a  fickle  climate  ours  is  !  That  it  is  not  impracticable  to  heat  a 
border  from  the  surface  a  friend  of  mine  can  certify,  he  having  once 
spoiled  the  greater  part  of  a  good  liouse  of  Grapes  by  a  too  free  use 
of  heating  material.  I  was  asked  by  him  to  look  at  his  Vines,  and 
found  theni  flagging  frightfully.  Tlie  cause  I  discovered  to  be  a 
strong  hotbed  on  the  outside  and  only  border.  Tlie  Mues  in  the 
first  instance  gave  promise  of  producing  a  heavy  crop,  but  he,  being 
comparatively  inexperienced,  had  the  hotbed  renewed,  and  mild 
we.ather  setting  in  it  proved  too  mneli  for  tlie  roots  ;  in  fact,  literally 
cooked  tliem.     This  may  be  cited  as  a  warning  to  tlie  inexperienced. 

A  Kentish  Max. 

"  J.  S.  W."  says,  "  it  is  a  fact  known  to  those  who  have  to  do 

with  borders  heated  from  beneath  by  hot  water  pipes  that  tlie  sub-soil 
is  warmed  about  as  deeply  and  as  effectually  as  the  border  proper 
above,  although  we  believe  the  heating  of  many  borders  in  that 
way  lias  been  done  in  tlie  erroneous  conviction  that  heat 
so  applied  was  always  induced  to  ascend — a  notion  which  can- 
not be  too  effectually  dispelled."  In  my  opinion  ".J.  S.  W."  is 
labouring  under  a  wrong  impression.  For  example — -ne  have 
here  two  -i-in.  jiipes  (flow  and  return)  which  run  outside  a  dis- 
tance of  54  ft.,  and  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  under  the  surface,  and  as 
they  can  be  regulated  at  will  by  a  valve,  we  never  require  the  heat 
laid  on  till  the  houses  which  they  supply  reach  45°,  and  although  we 
have  had  some  heavy  falls  of  snow  this  winter,  that  on  the  surface 
the  whole  length  of  the  pipes,  2  ft.  in  width,  is  gone  in  a  few  hours. 
The  pipes  are  enclosed  on  each  side  with  brick  walls  ;  on  the  top  are 
heavy  covers,  .and  every  crevice  is  closed  with  mortar  to  preserve 
the  heat.  The  heavy  covers  undoubtedly  absorb  the  heat,  and 
give  it  off  in  a  larger  volume  th.an  the  bare  pipes  would  do  ;  but  it 
'  is  quite  evident  that  the  old  idea  of  heat  preferring  to  ascend  may 
still  be  retained  ;  and  comparing  the  powerful  and  natural  force  of 
the  sun  with  .artificial  heat  applied  to  the  surface  is  really  no  com- 
parison at  all.  J.VMES  Smith. 
Waterdale. 


Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. — At  one  time  there  was  a  gi-eat  stir 
made  about  these  ;  orchard-houses  sprang  into  existence  in  great 
numbers,  .and  orders  poured  into  nurseries  for  trees  in  pots  to  furnish 
them  almost  faster  than  they  could  be  supplied,  but  where  are  these 
latter  now  ?  and  what  do  most  of  the  purchasers  think  of  them  ? 
We  hear  occasionally  from  some  enthusiast  of  the  prodigious  crops 
which  they  carry,  and  the  numbers  obtained  from  one  tree  ;  but,  as 
regards  the  size  and  qu.ality  of  the  fruit,  those  aequ.ainted  with  gar- 
dening matters  laiow  how  inferior  both  must  be,  as,  when  ripening, 
water  has  to  be  continuously  given  to  the  plants,  which  are  both 
gorged  and  starved  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  owing  to  the  mois- 
ture which  they  have  within  their  reach  being  so  quickly  taken  up 
and  dispersed  by  evapor.ation.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  instead  of 
swelling  properly,  are  about  the  size  of  Nutmegs,  and  in  flavour 
insipid  and  w'orthless.  Orchard-houses  are  all  very  well,  and  are 
desirable  structures,  but  to  grow  good  fruit  in  them  the  trees  must 
be  pl.anted  out  and  have  plenty  of  room  in  order  that  every  part 
may  be  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun  and  light.  With  a 
lofty  house,  in  which  there  is  little  timber  to  obstruct  the  solar  raj's, 
the  most  m.ay  be  made  of  the  room  by  growing  pyramids  in  rows, 
arr.anged  quincunx  fashion,  and  keeping  all  to  one  form  and  height 
as  ne.ar  as  possible,  so  that  each  may  have  equal  advant.ages,  accord- 
ing to  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  In  whatever  way  planted,  it  is  a  very 
important  matter  that  the  training  and  stopping  be  well  attended 
to,  and  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bearing  it  is  a  great  help  if  the 
border  be  lightly  mulched  with  h.alf-spent  horse  manure  or  other 
manurial  matter,  to  shade  the  soil  and  encourage  the  roots  to  feed 
ne.ar  the  surface.  Trees  planted  out  do  not  require  anything  like 
the  amount  of  Labour  that  they  do  in  pots,  and  are  far  more  satis- 
factory in  every  way. — S.  D. 


Ornamental  Kinds  of  Asparagus.— With  respect  to  the 
figure  of  Asparagus  tenuifolius  (p.  21),  mention  is  m.ade  that  prob.ably 
it  has  not  been  grown  as  a  hardy  plant  either  in  France  or  in  this 
country.  In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  in  the  j'ear  1S75,  it 
was  growing  out-of-doors  with  nine  other  species,  all  strongly  esta- 
blished ;  and  this  would  perhaps  be  the  finest  hardy  collection  of 
Aspar.agua  in  cultivation.  A.  acutifolius  .and  A.  verticillatus  were 
particularly  handsome,  and  would  make  fine  single  specimens.  The 
finest  eoUection  of  tender  species  without  doubt  is  that  at  Kew. — 
R.  J.  Lynch. 

Catalpa  speciosa. — The  Gardeners'  Ohronide  says  "  Cat.alpa 
speciosa  was  discovered,  or  distinguished  from  C.  bignonioides,  by 
Prof.  Sargent,  of  Cambridge,  Mass."  This  of  course  is  a  European 
error,  for,  as  we  in  America  know,  no  one  has  done  more  to  give  the 
credit  which  is  so  justly  due  to  Dr.  Warder  in  this  matter,  than 
Prof.  Sargent  himself. — Gardeners'  Monthly. 


KOTES    FEOM    FEAIS^CE. 

Blue  Hydrangeas. — In  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  France  I  observe  that  il.  Lavallee  cultivates  at  Sogrez, 
under  the  specific  name  of  cyaneo,  a  kind  of  Hydrangea  the 
flowers  of  which  come,  no  matter  what  the  soil  and  situation  may 
be,  of  a  celestial  blue.  It  is  stated  to  be  more  floriferous  than  the 
common  kinds,  and  is  very  easily  propag.ated.  It  is  also  said  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy  in  France,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  common 
rose-coloured  kinds,  which  require  protection  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  M.  Lavallee  does  not  give  any  information  as  to  the  ori  in 
of  this  plant,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  it  was  at 
some  time  introduced  from  China  or  J.apan,  or  ■«  hether  it  is  simply 
a  sport  obtained  and  perpetuated  in  European  gardens,  and  which 
has  escaped  the  attention  of  plant  growers  generally.  During  the 
past  summer,  happening  to  visit  an  old-established  nursery,  I  re- 
marked a  tolerably  large  Hydrangea  growing  in  the  open  air,  and 
covered  with  blue  flowers.  Inquiries  elicited  the  information  that 
this  blue  Hydr.angea  had  been  grown  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the 
establishment,  and  that  it  invariably  produced  blue  flowers.  Its 
origin  appe.ared,  however,  to  be  unknown.  In  the  ease  of  this 
variety,  soil  apparently  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  I  should  im.agine  that  it  would  prove  identical  with  the 
cyanea  of  JI.  Lavallee.  Many  who  may  have  at  times  tried  and 
failed  to  olitain  blue  Hydrangeas  by  the  methods  usually  recom- 
mended, will,  perhaps  be  glad  to  know  that  a  really  fine  blue  variety 
exists.  I  do  not  think  th.at  this  plant  can  be  well-known  to  the 
trade,  iind  I  may  add  that  M.  Lavallee  offers  cuttings  of  it.  I  have 
seen  many  so-called  blue  Hydrangeas  in  this  country,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  above  mentioned,  I  have  never  seen  any  to 
equal  those  grown  in  Alsace  and  Switzerland.  In  a  certain  locality, 
a  kind  of  marly  Icaiii  is  found  which  possesses  the  property  of  caus- 
ing the  flowers  of  the  common  Hydrangea  to  assume  a  most  lovely 
shade  of  blue,  a  very  diflisrent  tint  indeed  from  that  obtained  by  the 
use  of  peat  or  ingredients  of  v,arious  kinds.  This  soil  had  a  reddish 
rusty  appearance,  indicating  probably  the  presence  of  iron,  and  was 
only  found  in  one  locality  in  the  whole  district.  It  would,  however, 
appear  that  in  sonis  parts  of  France  tlie  soil  generally  must  be  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  iron,  as  it  is  stated  that  at  Angers  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Brittany,  the  Hydi-angea  invariablj'  comes 
blue,  whilst  in  the  environs  of  Paris  it  rarely  varies  from  the  typical 
colour.  The  Hydrangea  when  well  grown  is  truly  a  handsome  and 
effective  subject.  The  flower  heads  last  a  long  time  in  perfection, 
and  withstand  without  injury  a  considerable  .amount  of  unseasonable 
weather.  It  merely  requires  the  protection  of  a  glass  roof  during 
the  early  spring  months,  and  may  be  wintered  in  an  outhouse 
or  cellar.  I  do  not  know  of  anj-thing  more  effective  than  a 
pair  of  well-matched  specimens — the  one  covered  with  flowers 
of  the  original  colour,  the  other  forming  a  mass  of  lovely  azure 
blue. 

Hardy  Aquatics. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  hardy  water 
plants  do  not  receive  gre.ater  attention  in  this  country  th.an  they  do. 
One  too  often  sees  considerable  expanses  of  water  entirely  devoid  of 
vegetation.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  as  although  water  when 
forming  part  of  garden  scenery  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and  imparts 
an  additional  charm  to  its  surroundings,  yet  its  attractions 
would  be  considerably  increased  v.-ere  it  more  or  less  occupied  by 
such  plants  as  those  which  thrive  naturally  therein.  Even  were 
only  British  kinds  einploj'ed,  it  would  be  better  than  allowing  orna- 
mental waters  to  remain  tenantless  and  devoid  of  interest  to  the 
plant  lover.  I  could  in  this  district  point  out  manj'  places  where 
the  best  of  facilities  exist  for  establishing  many  interesting  forms  of 
hardy  water  plants,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  where  not  even  a 
common  White  Water  Lily  is  to  be  seen.  In  France  this  class  of 
plants  appears  to  receive  the  attention  due  to  them.  At  the 
September  Exhibition  of  the  Lyons  Horticultural  Association,  there 
were  some  large  and  interesting  exhibits  of  aquatic  plants.  M. 
Lagrange,  of  OuUins,  exhibited  a  collection  of  eighty  kinds,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  require  the  shelter  of  a  cold 
house,  are  Inardy  in  the  climate  of  France.  JI.  Metral,  of  Lyons, 
also  exhibited  a  fine  collection,  comprising  many  rare  and  remarkable 
sorts.  Many  of  these  water  plants  would  probably  pass  the  winter 
uninjured  in  most  p.arts  of  Great  Britain,  and  should  be  tried 
where  favourable  opportunities  exist.  1  see  no  reason  why  artifi- 
cial or  natural  pieces  of  water  should  not  be  rendered  as  inte- 
resting to  the  plant  lover  as  the  other  portions  of  the  pleasure 
grounds. 

Zamia  Hildebrandi  and  Blllbergia  Ohantini.— The 
"  Revue  Horticole  "  announces  the  fruiting  of  the  rare  Zamia  Hilde- 
brandi at  M.  Chantin's  nursery  at  Paris.  The  inflorescence  is  de- 
scribed as  forming  a  terminal  cone  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
gi-e.ater  portion  of  this  section  of  Cycads  ;  but,  instead  of  being  of  a 
sombre  grey,   it  is  of  a  fine  orange-red  suffused  with  violet.     The 
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extremely  scarce  Billbergia  Chautini  lias  also  just  flowered  at  the 
same  establishment.  The  flower  is  stated  to  be  very  pretty,  and  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  foliage.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  it  may 
speedilj'  be  propagated. 

Canna  President  Faivre. — This  variety,  on  account  of  its 
fine  habit  and  elegant  purple-tinted  foliage,  is  highly  recommended 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Central  Society  of  Horticulture  of  France. 
The  remark  is  there  made  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as 
it  should  be. 

New  Hybrid  Dracaenas  and  Seedling  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— An  interesting  group  of  Hj'brid  Dracosnas  was  staged  by 
M.  Drouet  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  French  Central  Horticul- 
tural Society.  They  were  the  result  of  crossing  D.  Fraseri  witli  D. 
Mooreana,  tcrmiualis,  and  Reginrea ;  Dracsena  Mooreana  with 
D.  Fraseri,  terminalis,  and  ReginK,  and  D.  excelsa  with  D.  Roezli. 
These  new  varieties  received  the  approval  of  the  committee,  who 
selected  the  kinds  named  M.  A.  Alphand  and  M.  Edmond  Huet  as 
worthy  of  special  attention.  Some  seedling  Chrysanthemums  were 
exhibited  by  M.  Pertuz(5,  of  Toulouse,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
were  President  Burrelle,  Souvenir  de  ChatiS  pfere,  and  Petite 
Anna. 

Protecting-  Fruit  Trees  in  "Winter.— In  the  "Revue 
Horticole,"  M.  Carri6re  makes  some  observations  on  protecting  fruit 
trees,  wliich  are  worthy  the  attention  of  Englisli  fruit  gowers.  He 
considers  it  a  great  mistake  to  defer  protection  until  spring,  as,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  such  varieties  as  show  themselves  remarkably 
susceptible  to  weakening  influences,  much  injurj'  may  be  inflicted 
upon  the  organs  of  fruitification  during  the  winter  months.  Shelter 
should  therefore  be  afforded  when  necessary  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
Although,  says  M.  Carriiire,  the  necessity  for  this  precaution  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Pears  (such  as  Doyenn(5 
d'Hiver,  Saint  Germain,  Crasanne,  Beurri  d'Aremberg,  and  shy- 
fruiting,  tender  kinds  generally),  it  is  very  certain  that  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds  would  be  much  benefited  thereby.  "If  the  causes  of  failure 
increase,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  do,  if  we  desire  good  results  we 
must  take  all  possible  precautions  to  ensure  them." 

Phillyrea  Vilmoreana.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Society 
of  Horticulture  of  France  on  Nov.  13,  M.  Lavall(5e  exhibited  speci- 
mens of,  and  directed  attention  to,  the  merits  of  this  hardy  ever- 
green. It  has  large  lanceolate  leaves,  and  forms,  without  pruning, 
a  compact  bush,  not  exceeding  4  ft.  in  height.  The  peculiar  merits 
of  this  evergreen  shrub  render  it  worthy  of  the  attention  of  planters 
generally. 

Hybrid  Bromeliads. — In  England  the  Bromeliace^  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  i-ank  high  in  the  estimation  of  plant  lovers.  There  are, 
however,  many  species  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choicest  collec- 
tion, and  there  ai'c  also  some  whose  merits,  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view,  do  not  appear  to  be  fully  recognised  in  this  country.  Vriesia 
psittacina,  for  instance,  is  a  pretty  neat-habited  species,  which  was, 
and  may  be  now,  largely  grown  for  the  Paris  markets.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  seed,  which  is  sown  in  heat  in  February,  the  young 
plants,  when  lai'ge  enough  to  handle,  being  planted  out  in  free,  light, 
fairly  rich  soil  in  a  slight  hotbed.  By  the  end  of  the  growing  season 
good  salable  plants  are  formed.  On  the  Continent  the  Bronieliaceas 
are  higlily  valued,  on  account  of  the  ability  which  so  many  of  the 
species  possess  of  withstanding  without  injury  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  plants  are  so  often  exposed  when  employed  for  decorative 
purposes  ;  and  some  growers  there  appear  to  be  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  new  varieties.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Central 
Society  of  Horticulture  of  November  13,  M.  M.  E.  Danzanvilliers, 
of  Rennes,  exhibited  two  hybrids,  the  result  of  crossing  Billbergia 
amtena  with  B.  Leopold!.  These  were  awarded  a  second-class  certi- 
ficate. In  the  "  Belgique  Horticole,"  M.  Ed.  Morren  describes, 
under  the  name  of  Vriesia  psittacina  brachystachys,  a  hybrid  which  has 
been  obtained  by  crossing  V.  psittacina  with  V.  brachystachys.  Out 
of  a  number  of  seeedlings,  only  a  few  showed  signs  of  the  cross  ; 
but  these  are  said  to  be  much  finer  than  the  parents.  Vriesia  sca- 
laris  is  also  mentioned  as  having  just  flowered  in  the  private  establish- 
ment of  M.  Morren.  It  was  introduced  from  Brazil  in  1877,  and  is 
quite  different  from  all  hitherto  known  kinds.  It  is  a  small  species, 
not  exceeding  4  in.  in  height.  The  flowers  are  very  pretty,  with 
rose-coloured  bracts,  yellow  calyx,  and  green  petioles. — J.  Corn- 
hill,  By  fleet. 


Polygonum,  cuspidatum..— If  t'.iere  should  be  any  vege- 
tarians among  the  readers  of  The  Garden,  let  me  remind  them  that 
it  is  the  shoots  and  not  the  roots  of  this  plant  that  are  edible.  I 
refer  to  Miss  Hope's  statement  (p.  556,  Vol.  XVI.)  :  the  tender  tops 
are  eaten  in  Japan  like  Asparagus.  The  plant  itself  is  a  horrid  pest, 
even  more  so  than  Convolvulus  Sepium,  and  if  I  were  asked  how  to 
turn  a  garden  into  a  wilderness  I  should  recommend  the  planting  oi 


about  a  dozen  of  it  here  and  there.  I  have  known  it  root  through 
a  brick  wall,  and  lift  up  the  flags  in  a  building,  find  its  way  into 
and  down  spouts,  choking  them  up,  spliting  them,  and  growing  through 
the  cracks,  and  yet  there  are  places  even  for  this  plant  ;  but  it 
should  never  come  within  100  yards  of  a  garden.  In  our  northern 
parts  of  the  world  perhaps  no  plant  grows   witli   such  rapidity.     It 

may  not  be  seen  to-day,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  almost  a  tree. 

Thos.  Williams. 


ANSWEES  TO  OOREESPONDENTS. 


Digging  Shrubberies.- Should  shrublieries  be  dug  or  not  every  autumn 
as  .1  matter  of  course,  ami  without  reference  to  the  case  where  the  whole  soil 
demands  renewal  ?  JIj  question  does  not  apply  to  the  mere  margins,  which  are 
perhaps,  used  for  bedding  plants  or  annuals,  but  to  the  portion  which  is  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  shrubs.  Is  it  necessary  or  proper  that  fallen  leaves  should  be 
raked  from  shrubberies  ?  or  is  it  better  to  allow  them  to  lie  where  they  fall  as 
being  the  counterpane  which  Nature  supplies  for  protection  from  frosts?  and 
as  also  eventually,  in  their  decay,  making  some  slight  contribution  to  the  valu- 
able constituents  of  the  soil?— P.  C.  [Established  shrubberies  should  certainly 
not  he  dug  every  autumnasamatterof  course  ;  it  is  the  common  way,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  wickedly  wrong.  The  only  excuse  tor  it  is  that  it  "  cleans  the  ground," 
an  operation  which  could  be  effected  in  other  ways  quite  as  well.  The  raw  but 
tidy  effect  which  it  imparts  is  dear  to  all  those  who  practise  it.  and  dear  in  quite 
another  sense  to  the  unfortunate  shrubs  and  their  roots.  A  better  way  is  very 
easily  suggested,  but  it  requires  a  change  of  plan  and  a  little  more  intelligence 
than  is  required  by  mere  digging  to  carry  it  out.  In  the  case  of  select  shrub- 
beries, which  one  wants  to  encourage,  slight  annual  dressings,  with  a  surface 
cleaning,  would  be  desirable.  As  to  the  leaves,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  right  and  true  way  is  to  leave  them  on  the  surface,  on  which  they  even- 
tually form  a  coating,  which  is  most  useful  as  food,  and  also  for  protecting  the 
ground  from  excessive  drouglit.  Even  the  margins  themselves,  in  a  properly- 
managed  shrubbery,  should  not  be  dug,  hut  finished  off  to  the  very  turf  with 
living  shrubs,  with  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  Daffodils  or  Snowflakes,  or  a  group 
of  Irises  growing  through  the  turf  as  it  passed  under  the  outer  low  shrubs.  Tlie 
usual  "muddling  "  of  annuals  and  bedding  plants  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies 
is  lu  all  ways  deplorable. — 11. 

Planting  Roses.-  Sm6.— November  is  the  best  month,  but  it  may  be  done 
any  time  when  the  ground  is  in  good  order  during  the  winter  months.  In 
planting  budded  plants  on  the  Manetti,  place  the  point  of  junction  beneath  the 
soil,  as  the  Kose  will  then  make  roots,  and  the  plant  has  a  double  chance.  Mix 
some  loam  and  well-rotted  manure  together,  open  a  good-sized  hole  and  fill  it 
with  the  fresh  soil ;  plant  firmly.  Tea  Roses  should  be  protected  by  Fern  loosely 
scattered  among  them.  Shorten  any  very  long  shoots,  and,  if  exposed  to  winds, 
secure  the  plant  by  short  stakes. 

Plants  for  a  North  House.— The  house  described  by  "  Amateur  "  (p.  24) 
as  being  on  the  north  side  of  a  stable  will  just  suit  Camellias,  which  delight  iu 
shade,  and  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  in  any  such  situations  without  fire-heat, 
besides  being  admirably  adapted  for  training  against  walls,  where  they  form  a 
good  background  for  other  flowers  in  front.  The  aspect  is  not,  however,  favour- 
able for  lilooming  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  <fcc.,  but  if  the  house  is  a  very  light  one, 
owing  to  having  only  a  little  timber  about  the  roof,  these  and  almost  anything 
else  in  the  greenhouse  plant  way  would  do  in  a  temperature  of  45"  to  60°,  and 
ferns  would  he  just  at  home.  In  summer  it  may  be  kept  gay  continually  with 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  plants  of  that  class,  which  last  long  in  natur- 
ally shady  positions  ;  but  the  Pelargoniums  should  be  grown  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  sun  to  ripen  up  the  shoots  a  little  before  they  are  brought  into  the 
house,  under  which  treatment  they  are  very  fioriferous.— S.  D. 

Painting  Pipes  with  Gas  Tar  (p.  24).— The  best  thing  I  ever  found  to 
remove  gas  tar  is  grease,  which  gets  it  oft'  the  hands  immediately,  and,  I  should 
think,  would  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  hot  water  pipes,  from  which  the  two 
might  be  washed  when  mixed  together  by  the  use  of  strong  pearl  ash  and  soap. 
Has  "  A.  .W."  tried  paraffin  ?  and  if  not,  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  will  do  what  he 
wants  :  it  being'verypenetrating,  and  as  it  is  so  thin  can  be  quickly  applied  with  a 
brush.— S.D. 

Names    of    Plants.— I'oiJ-foimi.—Sparmannia    africana. H.    H.    M.— 

Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata,  Aspidium  angulare,  Libonia  floribunda. J.   I. — 1, 

Selaginella  suberosa ;  2,  Berbeiis  Wallichi ;  3,  Adiantum  pentadactylon  ;  4.   S  e- 

laginella  erythropus ;  5,  a  bare  twig ;  4,  Selaginella  Brauni. E.  C— a,   Scolo- 

pendrinm  ^-ulg.are  fimbriatum  ;  b,  Aspidium  angulare  Woolastoni ;   c,  Aspidium 

atniulaii;  liniare. S.  K. — 1.  send   when  In  flower  ;    2,   Gesuera  oblongata  ;  3, 

]\lclastoma  osbecki ;  4,  Gupressus  macrocarpa.    The  seed  if  well  ripened  would 
no  doubt  germinate  ;  5,  send  better  specimen. 

Books. — Mm.  M. — Berkeley's  "British  Jlosses.'* 
Questions. 

Shading.— Can  any  one  oblige  me  with  information  as  to  the  best  means  of 
shading  a  conservatory  from  the  sun  ?  If  blinds  are  recommended,  what  is  the 
best  kind  ?— .\llerton. 

Rats  V.  Bulbs. — Can  you  inform  me  the  best  way  of  preventing  rats  from 
robbing  my  garden  of  the  bulbs  which  have  been  planted  for  the  spring?  They 
invade  me  from  the  neighbouring  fields  .and  banks,  an  d  carry  off  my  bulbs  by 
scores,  boring  round  little  holes  into  the  beds  about  G  in.  or  8  in.  deep,  and  ex- 
tracting the  bulb  as  neatly  as  possible.  After  planting  lime  was  put  over  the 
spot,  but  this  seems  of  no  avail,  for  they  bm-row  from  the  side  then  instead  of 
direct  down.  Could  petroleum  be  poured  over  the  ground  without  injury  to  the 
bulbs,  and,  if  so,  do  you  think  that  the  smell  would  deter  the  attack  of  the  rats  ? 
Or  is  there  any  other  method  you  can  suggest  ? — J.  A. 

Garrya  elliptica.— I  have  planted  a  wall  with  Cotoneaster  Simmondsi,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  an  evergreen,  which  I  find  it  is  not ;  the  wall  faces  east. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  if  I  stand  a  chance  of  making  Garrya 
elliptica  do  in  its  stead,  and  if  it  is  too  late  to  plant  ?  NVill  G.  elliptica  cover  a 
wall  10  ft.  high  ?  At  what  distance  should  I  plant  it  apart  1  The  wall  is  about 
18  ft.  and  22  yards  long.— H.  D.  PALMER,  Naijland,  Colchester. 

Climbing  Roses. — What  are  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  of  the  best  climbing 
Tea  Roses  which  you  would  recommend  for  trellis  work  (not  against  a  wall)  ?  — 
J.T. 
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On  tliis  occasion  the  exliibits  were  unusually  few  in  number,   and 
those  shown  did  not  present  muoli  novelty. 

First-class  Csrtiflcates  were  awarded  to  the  following, 
viz.  : — 

Barkeria  cyclotella  (Bull). — A  charming  new  Mexican 
Orchid,  whicli,  in  general  appearance,  resembles  the  other  cultivated 
species,  but  the  flowers  are  considerably  larger  and  very  distinct 
in  colour.  Tliey  measure  "2  in.  across,  the  sepals  are  of  a  delicate 
blush  hue,  and  the  oval-shaped  lip  is  a  brilliant  violet-purple, 
broadly  margined  with  white.     The  freckled  column  which  lies  on 


Barkeria  cyclotella. 

the  upper  surface  of  the  lip  also  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis  (Veitch). — Though  by  no  means 
a  novelty,  this  lovely  Orchid,  which  is  the  only  pure  white-flowered 
species  belonging  to  the  genus,  deservedly  merits  the  distinction 
accorded  it,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  for 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  exhibited.  It  was  in  itself  an  admi- 
rable example  of  skilful  culture,  bearing  as  it  did  several  dozens  of 
fully-expanded  blossoms,  and  well  illustrated  the  peculiar  tendency 
which  this  spscies  has  of  producing  two  and  three  flowers  on  each 
stalk. 

In  addition  to  this  fine  example,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  showed 
a  small  but  choice  group  of  Orchids  in  flower,  including  various  kinds 
of  Lady's  Slippers,  tlie  most  conspicuous  of  which  was  the  rare  Cypri- 
pedium  Haynaldianum,  a  Bornean  species  in  the  way  of  the  rare  C. 
Lowi,  but  its  Sowers  are  even  more  grotesque  than  those  of  that 
species,  being  larger  and  marked  diflerently.  The  same  collection 
also  contained  C.  selligerum,  a  handsome  hybrid  between  C.  losvi- 
gatum  and  C.  barbatum,  raised  at  the  Chelsea  nursery  ;  the  rare 
Bornean  C.  Dayanum,  C.  Boxalli,  and  the  old  but  handsome  C.  vil- 
losum,  all  being  represented  by  well-grown  examples.  A  fine  plant, 
bearing  some  half-a-dozen  spikes  of  flowers  of  tlie  beautiful  Sacco- 
labium  giganteum  was  also  shown,  likewise  Dendrobium  endocharis, 
a  highly  desirable  hybrid  between  D.  japonicumand  D.  heterocarpum; 
though  it  resembles  very  strongly  the  former  kind  it  has  certain 
characteristics  of  the  latter,  which  enhances  its  value.  Another 
hybrid  exhibited  was  Chysis  Chelsoni,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  bractescens  and  C.  aurea  ;  the  intermediate  characters  of  the  two 
parents,  which  it  possesses,  renders  it  an  interesting  if  not  a  showy 
plant. 

Other  Orchids  in  this  group  comprised  some  beautiful  and 
well-grown  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra;,  Colax  jugosus, 
Oncidium  cheirophorum,  Odontoglossum  cordatum,  and  the  pretty 
little  Masdevallia  polysticta.  The  same  firm  also  showed  collections 
of  choice  strains  of  Cyclamen  and  Primula,  and  some  forced  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  together  with  examples  of  Staph ylea  colchioa,  a  hand- 
some  shrub,  bearing  pendulous  clusters  of    pure    white  blossoms 


resembling  those  of  a  Deutzia,  and  which  well  deserves  universal 
attention  for  winter  decoration.  This  contrasted  charmingly  with 
the  flowers  of  Rhododendron  Taylori,  with  its  pretty  clusters  of  pink 
blossoms  with  snow-white  tubes,  which  is  also  invaluable  as  a  winter 
flowering  greenhouse  plant. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  sent  a  large  and  beautiful 
collection  of  Chinese  Primulas,  including  the  varieties  Rosy  Queen, 
a  kind  with  flowers  of  good  form  of  a  delicate  soft  pink  tint,  and 
another  variety  with  flowers  of  the  same  colour  named  Double  Rosy 
Queen.  These  were  both  of  the  Fern-leaved  or  Filicifolia  section. 
Other  fine  varieties  and  forms  of  Primula  were  also  shown  by  this 
firm,  as  well  as  some  Cyclamens,  ot  which  Monte  Rosa  and  Butterfly 
were  noteworthy,  as  the  flowers  were  large  and  the  colours  rich,  and 
the  flower  stalks  short  and  erect,  good  characters,  as  the  plants  pos- 
sessing tliem  have  a  neater  appearance,  besides  obviating  the  use  of 
sticks  for  support.  These  have  been  obtained  by  intercrossing  with 
the  variety  fi;iganteum.  Mr.  Cannell  exhibited  Primulas  Swanley  Red 
and  Swanley  Purple,  two  remarkably  bright-coloured  kinds,  of  a 
shade  of  colour  not  often  seen.  From  the  Swanley  Nurseries  also 
came  about  three  score  trusses  of  Pelargoniums  of  the  leading  sorts, 
including  also  the  white,  the  s.almon,  and  the  striped  {New  Life) 
sports  of  Vesuvius,  which  well  illustrated  the  erratic  tendency  of 
some  varieties.  Some  species  of  Fuchsia,  such  as  the  old  F,  splendens, 
F.  serratifolia,  F.  microphylla,  and  F.  thymifolia  suggested  how  valu- 
able these  plants  are  for  winter  decoration,  a  remark  which  also  applies 
to  varieties  of  the  Paris  Daisy,  which  Mr.  Cannell  likewise 
showed. 

From  Messrs.  Osborn,  Fulham  Nurseries,  came  a  remarkably 
well  grown  example  of  the  Giant  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger 
major),  hearing  several  dozens  of  large  white  blossoms.  Cut 
blooms  of  Gilbert's  new  Double  Primulas  were  also  shown  from  these 
nurseries,  and  had  a  very  pretty  appearance.  A  very  pretty  kind  of 
Azalea,  in  the  way  of  A.  amcena,  but  with  pale  purple  flowers,  par- 
tially double,  bearing  the  name  of  A,  purpurea  plena,  was  exhibited 
by  Mr,  Mangles,  Haslemere,  Surrey.  It  is  said  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  though,  of  course,  it  requires  protection  and  he.atto  obtain  its 
flowers  at  this  season,  Mr.  McGregor,  gardener  to  G.  C.  Walker, 
Esq,,  Brasfield,  Lanark,  sent  cut  blooms  of  a  fine  form  of  the  lovely 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  also  of  Cypripedium  Ashburtonia?,  Mr,  Gold- 
smitli,  gardener  to  P,  C,  Hardwick,  Esq,,  Tonbridge,  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  Pears,  and  this  constituted  all  the  fruit  shown,  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Stoke  Newington,  exhibited  examples  of  Watercress, 
grown  in  ordinary  pans  plunged  in  from  2  in,  to  3  in,  in  depth  of 
water  ;  AVatercress  grown  during  winter  in  this  way  receives  the 
protection  of  an  ordinary  frame  ;  and  the  panfuls  exhibited,  of  which 
there  were  a  dozen,  fully  illustrated  how  well  \Vatercresses  may  be 
grown  in  this  way.  The  collection  comprised  two  varieties,  namely, 
the  Erfurt  Sweet  Cress  and  the  Stoke  Newington  Purple  Cress,  said 
to  be  a  distinct  local  variety  with  purple -tinged  stems.  Mr. 
Matthews,  Weston-super-Mare,  exhibited  examples  of  shallow 
Orchid  pans  which  are  used  so  successfully  by  Messrs.  Veitch  for  the 
culture  of  Orchids,  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Co.,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  practically 
illustrated  the  working  of  an  improved  Rose  stock  cutting  machine, 
an  invention  by  means  of  which  such  work  can  be  performed  much 
more  expeditiously  than  by  manual  labour. 


OBITUARY. 


We  have  to  record,  with  much  regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Stansfield,  of  Tanshelf  Nursery,  Pontefract,  which  took  place  on 
December  30,  Mr,  T,  Stansfield — Tom  Stansfield,  as  he  was  fami- 
liarly called  amongst  his  friends — was  well  known  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  A,  Stansfield  &  Sons,  of  Todmorden,  one  of  the  nursery 
establishments  in  which  tlie  cultivation  of  British  and  exotic  Ferns 
is  made  a  speciality.  About  thirteen  months  ago  he  took  a  severe 
cold,  which  settled  firmly  upon  him,  and  led  to  a  peculiar  affection 
known  technically  as  fibroid  consumption,  which  for  a  considerable 
time  caused  him  acute  suffering.  From  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Todmorden  Botanical  Society,  he  took  an  ardent  interest 
in  all  its  proceedings  ;  for  twenty  years  he  acted  as  secretary,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  its  meetings.  Few  men  could  surpass  him  in 
knowledge  of  matters  of  local  history,  and  there  were  few  studies 
(especially  scientific  studies)  into  which  he  had  not  dipped  more  or 
less  deeply,  and  his  knowledge  was  always  of  a  practical  character. 
His  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  his  happy  and  often  humorous 
manner  of  communicating  his  kuowledgs  and  impressions  to  others, 
his  genial  disposition  and  unaffected  urbanity  endeared  him  to  all 
whoever  associated  with  him,  and  must  tend  to  make  his  loss  very 
keenly  felt.  Mr.  T.  Stansfield  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty-three 
years,  and  was  interred  at  Clirist  Church,  Todmorden,  on  Saturday, 
January  3. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Naivke."— Shakespeare. 


LEAFLETS. 


Mr.  WiiiDSMiTH,  excellent  adviser  and  good  gardener  as  he 
is,  has  given  us  some  of  his  ideas  on  the  flower  garden  ques- 
tion in  a  leading  article  in  a  contemporary.  He  is  advocating 
hardy  and  fine-leaved  plants,  and  rightly;  but  in  doing  so  has 
a  gentle  fling  qj  those  who  fought  the  battle  of  nature  and 
variety  against  geometry  and  monotony  in  the  dismal  days  of 
the  reign  of  the  ribbon  bordei.     He  says  :^ 

Notwithstanding  all  the  sarcastic  abuse  and  denunciation  that  has 
been,  and  is  still  being,  said  and  written  against  summer  bedding, 
there  is  yet  no  diminution  of  it,  but  rather  a  growth,  happily  in  an 
improved  form,  by  the  more  free  use  of  foliage  plants,  both  as  masses 
and  as  single  specimens.  By  their  means  the  gaudiness  and  monotony, 
for  years  so  prevalent,  have  been  relieved  ;  but  there  is  yet  room  for 
further  improvement,  more  particularly  in  the  tcai/  of  a  more 
general  use  of  hardy  plants. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  Mr.  Wildsmith  is  also  a  re- 
former as  regards  hardy  plants  ;  but  is  he  not  somewhat 
mistaken  as  to  the  growth  of  summer  bedding  1  There  can, 
I  think,  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  except  in  the  most  be- 
nighted places,  a  considerable  reduction  of  summer  bedding- 
out  has  been  witnessed.  Whole  "  glorious  "  ribbon  gardens 
have  been  swept  away  altogether,  and  where  they  remain,  those 
who  have  them  ar3  rather  in  a  puzzled  state  about  them. 
Here  and  there  the  influence  of  one  who  so  modifies  the 
system  by  the  use  of  hardy  and  fine-leaved  plants  that  it 
becomes  interesting,  may  lead  to  an  increase  in  certain  districts ; 
but  taking  the  country  generally  there  is  a  decrease,  and  a  very 

sensible  one. 

* 

Mr.  Wildsmith  advocates  a  system  of  so  using  choice  hardy 
evergreen  shrubs,  that,  by  associating  them  with  flowers, 
hardy  or  tender,  labour  may  be  lessened  and  more  certain  effects 
obtained.     But  he  remarks  : 

Such  a  system  of  bedding  as  I  have  here  sketched  out  neces- 
sarily implies  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  plants  once  each  year  for 
the  purpose  of  renovation  of  the  soil  and  working  out  fresh  designs. 
It  also  necessitates  a  reserve  garden,  where  the  shrubs  can  be  trans- 
ferred till  required,  and  division  and  propagation  of  spring  plants 
be  done  during  the  summer  season.  All  this,  of  course,  involves 
labour,  but,  if  accounts  were  balanced,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
verdict  would  be  all-the-year-round  effectiveness  and  less  labour 
than  that  now  required  to  produce  with  tender  plants  at  the  most 

sixteen  weeks  of  summer  beauty. 

* 

The  error  and  weakness  of  the  whole  system,  and  any 
similar  one,  is  shown  in  the  words  in  italics.  No  plan  which 
involves  an  expensive  yearly  effort  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
can  ever  be  wholly  satisfactory  in  gardening,  in  the  first  place, 
and  mainly  because  it  is  great  waste.  All  plants  require 
attention,  and  then  all,  as  many  know,  require  liberal  expen- 
diture to  do  them  justice.  But  they  do  not  require  this  heroic 
annual  effort.  The  true  way  is  quite  a  different  one — the 
devotion  of  the  skill,  expense,  and  effort  to  a  new  spot  or 
situation  each  year.  The  "  fresh  designs"  spoken  of,  instead 
of  supplanting  one  made  the  previous  year  for  the  same  spot, 
should  be  a  carefully  thought-out  one,  to  last  for  half  or  a 
whole  lifetime,  or  perhaps  generations.  This  means,  of  course, 
the  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  flower  garden  beyond  the 

notion  of  a  showy  rug  that  is  now  generally  connected  with  it. 

* 

The  right  way  does  not  exclude  summer  "bedding,"  but  it 
includes  numerous  possibilities  of  lovely  and  varied  aspects  of 


vegetation  in  beauty,  and  even  in  colour,  far  beyond  what  is 
attainable  in  summer  "bedding."  It  attempts  making  the 
place  generally  and  permanently  beautiful.  It  also  particu- 
larly helps  to  make  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  gardener  effec- 
tive for  permanent  good,  and  not  thrown  away  in  annual  fire- 
works. The  energy  and  skill  thrown  away  on  this  "  bedding- 
out  "  during  the  past  dozen  years  in  one  small  portion  of  many 
a  large  place  would,  if  intelligently  devoted  to  permanent  and 
artistic  planting  of  many  flowers,  shrubs,  and  flowering  and 
evergreen  trees,  make  a  garden   and   sylvan   paradise   of  a 

large  estate. 

* 

When  it  is  considered,  nothing  can  be  so  unprofitable  as  this 
eternal  "  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  plants  each  year."  Why 
should  I,  if  I  have  a  lovely  plant  or  a  favourite  shrub,  remove 
it  every  year?  I  prefer,  instead,  forming  a  new  series  of 
large  beds,  simple  in  outline,  for  my  Roses  on  their  own  roots  ; 
a  group  of  Yuccas  on  the  Grass  ;  beds  for  the  groups  of  hardy 
Lilies  that  require  different  treatment ;  a  very  large  bed  for 
Irises  flowering  at  different  seasons ;  and  a  plantation  of 
various  DaffodUs  in  the  wild  garden — as  one  year's  work. 
This  is  all  work  that  will  last  for  a  good  many  years,  and  next 
year  I  should  be  ready  for  carrying  out  any  new  idea  that  I 
take  a  fancy  to  in  the  meantime.  Nor  need  any  one,  in  doing 
likewise,  avoid  a  series  or  two  of  beds  devoted  to  the  formali- 
ties, if  they  take  his  fancy  ;  indeed,  in  a  garden  properly  laid 
out,  a  little  good  "bedding. out  "  would,  by  contrast,  look  all 
the  more  striking  seen  in  connection  with  the  more  natural 

aspects  of  garden  vegetation. 

* 

One  part  in  connection  with  this  matter  deserves  to  be  set 
in  a  clearer  light,  and  that  is  the  one  involved  in  the  following 
passage  in  the  article  referred  to  : — 

Bedding-out,  or  formal  planting,  is  the  only  style  adapted  to  all 
geometrical-formed  gardens,  surrounded  with  statuaiy,  vases,  &c., 
and  till  these  become  extinct  the  formal  planting  of  gardens  will  con- 
tinue. Moreover,  the  major  part  of  flowering,  herbaceous,  and  other 
hardy  flowering  plants  are  not  suitable  for  such  planting. 

* 

The  very  opposite  of  all  this  is  the  fact,  as  may  even  now 
be  ascertained  here  and  there  in  our  own  gardens.  Bed- 
ding-out the  only  style  adapted  for  formal  gardens ! 
What  became  of  the  formal  gardens  of  the  world  before 
"bedding"  was  invented;  were  none  of  them  beautifuH 
Why  they  would  have  been  harrowed  away  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  long  ago  if  the  vigour  and  grace  of  shrubs  and  trailers 
and  hardy  flowers  had  not  thrown  a  veil  over  their  formality. 
Formal  gardens  are  only  ugly  when  they  are  "  bedded-out." 
They  are  only  absurd  when  the  shrubs  are  shorn  down,  pin- 
cushion fashion.  They  become  interesting  and  beautiful 
when  Ivy  and  Vine  and  Cypress  begin  to  hide  the  architecture 
or  the  terra  cotta  or  the  stone.  The  error  expressed  above  is 
so  dominant  in  the  minds  of  gardeners  that  it  leads  them  to 
shear  and  shave  everything,  so  that  one  can  only  with  difficulty 
see,  by  comparison,  how  wrong  it  all  is.  What  between  rib- 
bons and  masses  of  clipped  shrubs,  and  hard  walls  running  all 
round,  often  bare  at  the  tops,  one  cannot  see  how  much  better 
the  formal  garden  would  be  if  the  vegetation  was  allowed  a 

little  freedom. 

* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  almost  invariable  clipping  and 
shaving,  one  may  see  here  and  there  a  little  of  the  better  way, 
and  at  Rianva,  in  Anglesea,  during  the  past  year,  I  saw  such 
an  example,  where  the  free  growth  of  evergreen  trees  and 
climbers,  and  the  delightful  interlacements  of  hardy  flowers. 
Ferns,  and  creepers,  made  a  partly  formal  garden  beautiful. 
Again,  I  remember  a  beautiful  old  garden  at  Ockham  Park  in 
Dr.  Lushington's  time,  which  was  formal  and  yet  beautiful 
through  the  informality  of  the  vegetation.     So  again  abroad 
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ill  Italy,  where  the  formal  garden  was  often  a  necessity  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  formality  of  the  original  lines 
of  the  garden  is  destroyed  by  trees  and  other  living  objects, 
which  .start  up  and  make  one  forget  the  masonry. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  is  a  matter  of  taste  only,  as  it 
is  often  said.  There  are  reasons  which  explain  all  these  things 
if  we  could  only  see  them  clearly.  "  Summer  bedding  "  was 
partly  a  result  of  the  monotony  and  want  of  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  the  old  mixed  border.  It  has  not  the  least  chance  of 
any  but  minor  importance  where  people  have  taste  or  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  the  variety  hinted  at  above.  But  this  can 
only  be  established  by  carrying  the  idea  of  a  flower  garden 
beyond  that  of  a  parterre  proper;  and  by  establishing  different 
types  of  vegetation  in  places  suited  to  them  about  the  garden. 
lu  many  cases  it  would  be  better  to  turf  over  the  parterre, 
and  substitute  for  it  groups  of  simple  beds  of  flowers  in  other 
parts  of  the  ground  ;  but,  where  the  parterre  from  any  cause 
i.s  .satisfactory,  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  informal 
variety  into  it,  at  least  in  part. 

I  heard  of  a  distinguished  artist  the  other  day  who  had 
been  tallying  to  a  friend  of  mine  on  this  very  subject.  He 
had  been  staying  at  a  well-known  place  on  the  Thames  where 
the  view  from  the  terrace  is  magnificent,  and  the  sylvan 
charms  of  the  place  are  remarkable;  but,  said  he,  owing  to  the 
masses  of  formal  colour  stretching  far  away  from  the  terrace 
to  the  river,  one  cannot  paint  the  beautiful  scene.  The  whole 
of  what  might  be  a  fine  foreground  is  covered  by  a  "pattern" 
like  a  bad  carpet.  In  this  men  are  always  pottering 
about,  mowing,  and  carrying  on  various  operations  to  keep 
the  "  geometry  "  in  order,  including  working  a  kind  of  bridge, 
to  enable  them  to  get  into  the  middle  of  the  beds.  "  Generally 
in  gardens,"  the  painter  remarked,  '■  one  can  find  little  that  can 
be  painted,  except,  perhaps,  by  finding  out  the  pigstye,  or  some 
other  obscure  structure,  where  trailers,  or  something  of  that 
kind  have  been  allowed  to  have  their  way." 

* 

Mr.  Wildsinith  should  not  be  unkind  or  ungrateful  to  those 
who  tried  to  show  the  poverty  of  "bedding-out,"  because 
there  never  was  a  greater  sorrow  to  the  gardener  than  this 
absurd  system  of  putting  out  from  ten  to  seventy  thousand 
plants  annually  in  the  same  spot.  All  his  labour  and  all  his 
thought  was  absorbed  in  it,  and  the  result  after  all  was  that 
it  was  only  fit  to  laugh  at.  Keplantiug  the  same  bit  of  ground 
every  year,  considering  learnedly  the  ugly  bit  of  coloured 
paper  the  long  winter  nights,  and  putting  half  the  strength  of 
the  establishment  into  the  illustration  of  this,  was  the  worst 
gardening  ever  introduced,  and  the  sooner  it  is  changed 
the  better.  Proprietors  will  know  all  this  well  some  day. 
Already  a  good  many  of  them  begin  to  see  it,  and  act  accord- 
ingly ;  but  few  suspect  the  change  that  is  to  be  and  must  be 
made.  -  •  ' 

Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  is  engaged  on  a  book  on  Borneo, 
which  I  look  forward  to  with  considerable  interest,  as  it  is  not 
every  day  that  one  goes  there  who  knows  plants  well  and  can 
express  his  thoughts  and  observations  on  so  little  known  a 
country  b}'  pen  and  pencil.  It  is  strange  how  few  botanical 
travellers,  notwithstanding  their  magnificent  opportunities, 
tell  us  anything  as  regards  the  well-stored  regions  which 
they  visit.  As  Mr.  Burbidge  spoke  the  native  Imguage 
fluently,  and  lived  for  long  intervals  in  the  interior,  far  away 
from  European  settlements,  and  amongst  the  hill  tribes  of 
Dasun  and  Muruts,  he  had  such  opportunities  of  studying  the 
character  and  economy  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  island  as 
fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  travellers. 


I  see  Mr.  Maries  has  returned  from  Japan,  and  I  note  that 
his  collection  of  curiosities  was  exhibited  the  other  day  at  South 
Kensington,  and  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded 
a  "  vote  of  thanks  "  for  the  same.  That  is  the  encouragement 
oflered  to  plant  collectors  by  a  society  which,  one  might  sup- 
pose, v.'ould  be  delighted  to  do  them  honour.  A  "vote  of 
thanks  "  is  accorded  to  any  one  who  sends  to  South  Kensington 
a  dozen  C4ooseberries,  a  Cabbage  under  a  new  name,  or  a 
brace  of  Cucumbers.  Still,  perhaps,  Mr.  Maries  may  be  con- 
gratulated, since  I  am  not  aware  that  either  Fortune  or  Lobb, 
among  collectors  abroad,  or  Doniiny,  Taylor,  Seden,  James, 
or  other  hybridisers  at  home,  ever  received  from  the  great 
English  Society  lloj'al  of  Gardening  even  as  little  as  a  "  vote 
of  thanks  "  for  their  labours. 

Certain  avenues  of  trees  have  been  formed  in  the  Green 
Park,  and  a  little  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  planting 
parks  of  late ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  not  quite  fruitless  to 
point  out  that  forming  .short  objectless  avenues  is  one  of  the 
poorest  ways  of  planting  in  our  parks,  a  group  being  much  more 
eft'eotive,  and,  as  a  rule,  better  for  the  trees.  Our  planting  in 
lines  is  frequently  too  close,  and  otherwise  defective.  Great 
care  should  also  be  taken  that  these  short  avenues  do  not 
limit  too  much  the  breadth  and  views  of  the  park. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Bailey,  who  is  so  well  entitled  to  write  on 
the  Pelargonium,  speaks  of  the  wonderful  improvement  effected 
in  the  present  large  kinds  compared  Avith  the  older  species  of 
the  family  ;  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  some  of  the  old  kinds 
are  as  beautiful  as  any  of  the  newer  ones.  Our  memories 
of  them  are  founded  too  often  on  starved  specimens  grown  in 
the  old  way,  and  naturally  they  will  not  compare  with  new 
kinds,  which  are  so  beautifully  grown.  But  I  once  saw  a 
few  species  planted  out  in  the  south  of  France,  where  they 
enjoyed  a  congenial  .sun  and  good  soil — conditions  that  equal 
good  culture  in  houses — and  they  were  very  beautiful,  full, 
and  of  a  neat,  bushy  habit,  and  sprinkled  over  with  pretty 
flowers.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  old  kinds  are  more 
worthy  of  culture  than  we  now  suspect. 

it 

I  have  been  observing  the  wooden  pavings  in  various  parts 
of  London,  and  noticing  how  very  badly  they  fulfil  some  of 
the  very  first  conditions  of  a  road.  Late  last  Sunday  evening, 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  frost,  men  were  throwing 
gravel  all  over  the  one  in  Piccadilly,  and  I  hear  that  au 
expenditure  of  not  less  than  £100  for  gravel,  labour,  <fcc., 
in  connection  with  this  has  been,  and  will  be  incurred  during 
the  winter,  which  surely  seems  to  condemn  the  thing  at  once. 
The  slightest  frost  catches  the  pavement,  and  horses  fall 
immediately  if  the  gravel  is  not  put  on.  In  the  King's  Koad, 
Chelsea,  also  during  the  recent  wet,  cart  horses  were  falling 
frequentlj',  owing  to  the  slipperiness  of  the  wood  ;  but  it  is  in 
frost,  and  during  the  slightest  frost,  that  it  is  most  objection- 
able. The  great  pavement  cpiestion  is  far  from  being  settled, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  good  macadamised  road  is 
better,  and  much  less  costly  than  that  now  in  Piccadilly. 

* 

At  ]\Iessrs.  Veitch's,  among  Mr.  Maries'  collections,  may 
now  be  seen  some  of  the  very  interesting  gardening  books 
which  the  Japanese  have  long  made  in  such  a  skilful  way. 
In  these  the  illustrations  are  quite  remarkable,  and  in  some 
of  the  books  issued  of  late  the  European  or  scientific  name 
is  printed  with  the  native  name.  They  are  illustrated  with 
vigorous  wood  blocks,  in  which  the  grace  of  the  plants  is 
caught  with  great  truth  and  accurac}'.  It  is  very  odd  to  see 
the  Latin  name  and  European  one  on  the  same  page,  and 
both  in  Japanese  characters.  Justicia. 
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THE  DKA WINGS  IN  THE  GAEDENS  AT  KEW. 
In  The  Garden  (p.  29)  appears  the  following  :  "  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  to  nurserymen  and  lovers  of  plants  inte- 
rested in  the  figures  thereof,  that  there  is  in  the  Kew  Herba- 
rium a  large  collection  of  drawings  and  plates  of  almost  every 
plant  of  interest  introduced  from  the  commencement  of  the 
garden,  and  iiowered  at  Kew,  or  elsewhere,  amounting  to 
several  thousands.  The  drawings  are  chiefly  the  work  of  !Mr. 
W.  H.  Fitch,  the  veteran  botanical  artist,  who  illustrated  the 
'Botanical  Magazine'  up  to  1877."  As  there  are  some 
statements  in  the  above  not  quite  correct,  especially  that  re- 
garding "almost  every  plant  introiuced  from  the  beginning 
of  the  garden,"  I  think  the  following  explanation  regarding 
the  early  drawings  may  interest  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
that  notice  such  matters.  In  IBM,  Mr.  Alton  published  a 
volume,  entitled  "  Epitome  Hortus  Kewensis,"  containing  an 
enumeration,  native  country,  &o.,  of  all  the  plants  described 
in  the  five  volumes  of  the  "  Hortus  Kewensis,"  published  in 
the  year  previous.  In  the  years  following  numerous  new 
plants  continued  to  be  added  to  the  garden  collection,  which, 
after  the  names  were  correctly  certified,  were  entered  in  their 
respective  places  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  "  Epitome,"  it 
being  Mr.  Aiton's  intention  to  publish  a  second  edition  of 
that  work,  and  specimens  of  the  new  plants  were  preserved  as 
a  record  of  their  having  been  grown  in  the  gardens,  and,  as 
further  evidence  of  such,  Mr.  Aiton  in  1822  began  to  have  draw- 
ings made  of  the  new  and  unfigured  plants  then  in  the  garden. 
His  first  artist  was  Thomas  Duncanson  (a  young  gardener 
from  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh),  who  had  a  talent 
for  drawing  plants  ;  and  !Mr.  Aiton,  finding  him  qualified  to 
draw  the  plants  sufficiently  accurate  for  them  to  be  identified, 
in  time  he  was  entirely  occupied  in  drawing,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  do  until  the  summer  of  1826,  when  he  unfortunately 
became  insane,  and  was  talcen  charge  of  by  his  father,  then 
gardener  at  Gosford,  in  East  Lothian.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Greorge  Bond,  then  a  young  gardener  at  Kew,  who  vras 
employed  in  drawing  for  nine  years,  when  (in  1835)  he 
became  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Powis,  at  Walcot,  where  he 
now  is.  In  consequence  of  the  time  of  ]\Ir.  Aiton  (between 
1820-30)  being  much  engaged  by  George  IV.  at  Windsor,  the 
selection  of  subjects  to  keep  the  artist  employed  rested  witli 
his  amanuensis,  Eichard  Cunningham,  and  myself.  Mr.  Aiton, 
however,  took  every  opportunity  of  going  round  tlie  garden, 
and  pointing  out  subjects  for  drawing.  The  number  of  sub- 
jects drawn  by  these  two  artists  amount  to  about  2000,  of 
which  about  1700  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Aiton, 
being  anxious  to  get  the  "Epitome"  ready  for  publication, 
and  his  duties  at  Windsor  preventing  him  doing  much 
to  it  during  the  day,  he,  in  the  winter  evenings  of 
1826,  1827,  and  1828,  spent  several  hours  in  his  garden 
office  with  Eichard  Cunninghan  and  a  young  gardener 
as  copyist.  In  1830  the  "Epitome"  was  ready  for 
publication  ;  but  the  death  of  George  IV. ,  and  changes  made 
in  the  establishment  by  William  IV.,  led  Mr.  Aiton  to  delay 
his  publication,  and  to  ultimately  abandon  it.  On  Mr.  Aiton's 
retirement  in  1841,  his  garden  library,  record  plant  books, 
papers,  and  drawings,  were  removed  to  his  own  house,  and  on 
his  death  in  1849,  the  whole  of  his  immense  correspondence 
was  burnt  by  his  brother,  John  Aiton  ;  the  drawings  and 
plant  record  books  were,  however,  spared.  Some  time  after 
John  Aiton's  death,  Mr.  Attwell  Smith,  Mr.  Aiton's  heir,  was 
pleased  to  return  them,  directed  to  the  care  of  Sir  W.  Hooker ; 
the  drawings  are  now  amalgamated  with  the  large  collection 
of  drawings  and  prints  early  commenced  by  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
and  now  yearly  added  to  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 

With  regard  to  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  "  Epitome,"  as 
I  could  never  hear  anything  of  it,  I  suppose  it  to  have  been 


burnt,  so  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  figures  in  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine  "  made  from  Kew  plants,  and  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens made  by  me  (now  ia  the  British  Museum),  and  also  the 
drawings  of  Duncanson  and  Bond,  and  some  lists  which  I 
have,  little  would  be  known  of  the  new  plants  introduced 
after  1814.  J.  Smith. 

Ex-Gurator  of  the  Eoijal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
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NEW    BULBOUS    lEIS. 

(i.  kolpakowskyana). 

This  is  the  first  of  a  batcli  of  Dr.  Kegel's  bulbs  which  I  hojie  to 
flower  this  spring  and  summer.  It  is  .smaller  and  quite  distinct  from 
I.  reticulata  and  its  forms.  Like  the  last  it  has  netted  bulbs  the  size 
of  a  Hazel  Nut.  The  leaves  are  Innate  in  section,  not  quadrangular 
as  in  the  last-named  ;  each  leaf  has  three  raised  lines  or  nerves  below 
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Iris  Kolpakowskyana. 

the  upper  surface  being  conca\'e  aiid  silvery,  as  in  the  common 
Crocus.  Tlie  standards  are  pure  lilac  ;  the  falls  claret  coloured  at 
the  apex,  white  veined  with  lilac  below,  and  having  the  usual  narrow 
golden  crest  on  the  angle.  Although  of  small  size,  it  will  prove  to 
be  a  favourite,  its  colours  being  most  pleasing,  and  its  fragrance  in  a 
warm  room  verj  delicate  and  agreeable.  The  bulbs  were  received 
from  St.  Petersburgh  on  November  1,  1879,  and  were  at  once  potted 
in  sandy  loam  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  weeks  to  root, 
after  which  they  were  removed  to  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  from 
which  frost  is  excluded,  and  where  they  get  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  it  succeeds  well  in  the  open 
air.  F.  W.  B. 

Primula  cashmeriana.— Allow  me  to  state  that  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Newry  (p.  55),  must  be  a  little  perplexed  when  he  compares 
P.  cashmeriana  with  a  Gunnera.  I  imagine  he  means  P.  puleherrima, 
which  is  merely  a  garden  variety  of  P.  denticulata.  The  plant  in 
question  cannot  be  compared  with  a  Gunnera.  The  crowns  during 
the  winter  months  are  very  compact  and  smooth,  and  thickly  covered 
with  a  golden  farina  (much  thicker  than  that  of  the  greenhouse 
variety,  P.  erosa,  sometimes  called  the  Dusty  Miller),  and  in  this 
state  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  having  witiistood  the  severity  of  the  past 
two  winters  unprotected.  The  variety  is  easily  distinguished  by  this 
marked  character,  and  by  having  flower  stems  2  ft.  in  height  and 
from  1  in.  to  1  ^  in.  in  circumference,  densely  smothered  in  farina, 
with  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  rich  mauve  to  the  intense  indigo 
purple  of  P,  capitata,     It  lasts  in  bloor.i  from  March  until  May,  and 
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seeda  freely  in  the  open  air  afterwards  ;  the  leaves,  which  are  in  great 
abundance,  oftimes  1  ft.  in  length  and  3  in.  to  3h  in.  across,  gradu- 
ally decay  and  fall  off  in  autumn,  leaving  the  crown  as  just  stated. 
— Ajiateur.  

AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA. 
It  is  not  pleasing  to  record  failures  in  horticulture,  especially 
if  we  cannot  explain  their  causes,  but  attempts  to  grow 
Aquilegia  glandulosa  in  England,  as  it  is  grown  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  have  proved,  as  far  as  they  have  been  men- 
tioned in  The  Garden",  more  or  less  failures.  There  seems 
to  be  little  difficulty  in  raising  it  from  seed,  and  in  making 
it  flower  once,  and  then  it  generally  dies.  At  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  where  many  thousands  of  Columbines  are 
annually  raised  for  sale,  A.  glandulosa  is  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  a  biennial,  and  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  "  a 
miniature  species  from  Siberia,"  its  native  place  being  the 
Altai  Iilountains  in  Central  Asia.  Mr.  Grigor,  of  the  Forres 
Nurseries  in  ;\Iorayshire,  the  author  of  "  Arboriculture,"  has 
long  been  famous  for  the  successful  growth  of  this  plant ;  it 
has  no  special  care  there,  and  there  is  no  trade  secret  about 
the  treatment,  which  is  entirely  in  the  open  air.  The  soil  he 
describes  as  "  a  rich  mellow  earth,  partaking  a  little  of  bog 
or  peat  earth,  and  rather  cool  and  moist  than  otherwise."  It 
flowers  the  year  after  sowing,  and  when  full  grown  is  impa- 
tient of  removal,  like  most  Columbines,  but  if  not  trans- 
planted when  more  than  two  years  old,  it  continues  to  flower 
for  at  least  five  or  six  years,  sometimes  for  more.  In  the 
year  1848,  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  described  this  Columbine  in 
these  words  : — "  This  plant  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  hardy 
perennial  in  cultivation.  Its  stems  rise  about  2  ft.  high,  and 
sometimes  carry  from  fifty  to  eighty  blossoms.  We  have  a 
plant  now  before  us,  which,  after  a  journey  from  Scotland, 
has  twenty-one  expanded  flowers,  each  3i  in.  in  diameter,  &c. 
The  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  no  description  that 
we  have  formerly  given  of  it  has  done  justice  to  its  exquisite 
appearance." 

At  different  times  during  the  last  twelve  years  I  have,  when 
sending  to  Messrs.  Grigor  for  trees,  treated  myseU  to  a  dozen 
of  these  plants,  asking  each  time  for  fresh  particulars  about 
their  habit  and  treatment,  which  have  always  been  most 
obligingly  given  ;  but  I  have  hitherto  failed  to  keep  it  alive 
after  the  first  year.  It  flowers  well  the  year  I  get  it,  and  even 
for  this  I  consider  it  well  worth  the  price  paid,  which  is  not 
more  than  the  lowest  price  of  a  Dutch  Hyacinth.  Last 
winter  I  got  a  dozen  plants,  and  carefully  selected  various 
soils,  and  aspects,  and  degrees  of  shade,  in  which  to  try  them. 
They  all  flowered  well  in  June,  but  when  I  left  home  in  the 
beginning  of  November  they  all  seemed  dead  or  dying.  The 
cause  of  the  failure  is  obscure.  I  formerly  thought  the 
English  summer  too  hot  for  it ;  but  this  could  not  have  been 
the  case  last  summer.  Mr.  Douglas,  I  think,  lately  suggested 
in  The  Garden  that  the  plant  seems  impatient  of  wet  in 
winter  ;  but  the  rainfall  in  the  Eastern  Counties  of  England, 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  is  less  than  in  Morayshire,  where, 
as  Mr.  Grigor  tells  me,  it  never  suffers  in  the  least  from  the 
wettest  winters.  Its  native  climate  is  colder  in  winter  and 
hotter  in  summer  than  this  island,  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture being  about  the  same.  We  must  therefore  look  for  some 
other  reason  for  its  delicacy  of  constitution  in  England. 

The  cultivation  of  hardy  perennials  presents  many  para- 
doxes to  gardeners.  Amongst  our  native  plants  we  find  that 
some  which  have  the  narrowest  geographical  range  in  these 
islands,  or  seem  when  wild  to  require  conditions  for  their  con- 
tinuance only  to  be  found  in  one  or  two  spots,  easily  adapt 
themselves  when  brought  under  cultivation  to  nearly  any  cir- 
cumstances of  soil  and  situation,  and  seem  entirely  to  forget 
their  natural    predilections.       Amongst  such  are  Saxifraga 


umbrosa  (London  Pride)  and  Chrysocoma  Linosyris  (Goldi 
locks).  Others  which  have  a  wider  native  range  are  less 
willing  to  be  tamed,  and  though  we  may  imitate  closely  all 
the  conditions  of  soil,  and  of  the  slope  of  ground,  and  of  the 
aspect  under  which  they  are  found  wild,  their  successful  estab- 
lishment appears  in  many  country  gardens  havdly  possible.  Of 
this  class  are  some  of  the  genus  Ophrys,  the  Bee,  the  Fly,  and 
the  Spider  Orchises,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Gentians,  as 
G.  verna  and  G.  Pneumonanthe.  The  cause  is,  perhaps,  some 
atmospheric  influence,  independent  of  temperature  and 
moisture.  There  is  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  some  ingredient 
in  the  air  which  makes  it  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  them.  We 
know  that  the|heal  thy  growth  of  mauyplantsas  Samphire  andSea 
Spleenwort,  is  hardly  possible  in  the  open  air  away  from  the 
sea  ;  others,  like  the  Parsley  Fern,  require  mountain  air  or 
exposed  situations,  where  the  air  is  constantly  saturated  with 
wet  to  be  precipitated  on  their  leaves ;  but  to  others  other 
conditions  seem  necessary,  which  cannot  be  ascertained,  still 
less  imitated.  It  is  the  same  with  insects  ;  all  entomologists 
know  how  exceedingly  local  and  limited  in  their  range  some 
species  of  butterfly  are  in  Britain,  though  the  plants  upon 
which  their  larvae  feed  may  be  abundant  everywhere ;  for 
example — the  Plum  Hairstreak  (Thecla  pruni)  is  found 
only  in  a  few  woods  in  a  part  of  the  centre  of  England 
not  especially  remarkable  for  its  genial  climate.  Many  simi- 
lar cases  might  be  mentioned  forwhich  it  is  diflicult  to  account 
unless  we  suppose  that  certain  plants  and  insects  find  in  cer- 
tain localities  atmospheric  conditions  especially  congenial  to 
their  constitutions. 

It  may  be  then  that  A.  glandulosa  finds  something  in  the 
soil,  or  the  climate,  or  the  air  of  Forres,  or  in  all  combined, 
which  resembles  its  native  country.  What  these  conditions 
are  we  may  possibly  be  able  to  determine  when  it  has  been 
more  extensively  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  spots  found  where  it  thrives  as  well  as  it  does  in  the 
Forres  Nurseries.  Since  good  plants  of  perhaps  the  finest 
hardy  perennial  in  cultivation  can  be  bou.ght  so  cheaply,  they 
are  worth  trying,  even  if  they  flower  only  once. 

It  must  be  observed  that  A.  Witmanniana,  a  species  quite 
distinct  from  A.  glandulosa,  is  often  sold  for  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  in  growth  and  free  in  flowering  of  all  the 
Columbines  in  cultivation.  A  plant  of  it  has  grown  in  the 
same  spot  in  my  garden  for  ten  years,  and  produces  five  or 
six  stems  more  than  3  ft.  high,  each  bearing  twenty  to  thirty 
flowers.  The  flowers  have  dark  purple  sepals  and  a  white 
corolla,  but  are  far  inferior  in  every  way  to  those  of  A.  glan- 
dulosa ;  in  fact,  it  is  less  ornamental  than  many  seedling 
varieties  of  A.  vulgaris,  which  I  have  raised,  but  which,  unfor- 
tunately, I  can  neither  divide  nor  reproduce  true  from  their 
own  seed.  C.  Wolley   Dod." 

JiJdge  Hall,  Ifalpas. 


Hardy  Plants  for  Vases. — For  furnishing  vases  which  have 
to  withstand  the  rigours  of  an  English  winter,  I  know  of  nothing 
more  suitable  than  the  Drooping  Yucca  (Y.  recurva).  It  is  so  hardy 
that  even  during  long  periods  of  the  most  inclement  weather,  and 
in  the  most  exposed  situations,  it  never  appears  to  lose  its  fresh- 
ness, or  to  suffer  any  diminution  of  vigour — properties  which  should 
recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who,  when  the  summer 
occupants  of  vases  and  similar  plant  receptacles  are  destroyed,  or 
have  been  removed  to  their  winter  quarters,  would  wish  to  relieve 
them  of  the  cold  naked  appearance  which  they  present  when 
denuded  of  flower  and  foliage.  Strong  plants  of  this  Yucca,  grown 
liberally  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  months,  lifted  with 
a  good  ball  towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  would  prove  very 
serviceable.  The  pendent  habit  of  this  species  well  befits  it  for 
positions  which  may  come  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  eye, 
and  vases  are  often  to  be  found  thus  situated  ;  and  if,  in  addition, 
some  strong  plants  of  Ivy  were  so  added  thereto  and  allowed  to 
droop  down  naturally  and  informally,  an  extremely  fresh  and  inte- 
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resting  effect  would  be  produced.  At  St.  George's  Hill,  Byfleet, 
are  some  vases  planted  with  Yuccas  and  edged  with  Sempervivura 
californicum,  which  are  very  effective  throughout  the  winter  months. 
The  Yuccas  in  this  instance  are  not  removed,  but  remain  in  the  vases 
throughout  the  year,  and  although  they  are  high  up  above  the  ground 
level,  and  exposed,  botli  foliage  and  roots,  to  extreme  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  they  appear  to  be  quite  happy  under  the  circumstances,  pre- 
senting as  fresli  and  as  bright  an  appearance  as  if  growing  under 
more  favourable  conditions. — J.  C,  Byfleet. 


have  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  combination  would  succeed  in 
lighter  soils  and  drier  districts  in  England. — J.  S.  W. 


THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  IN  A  COPSE. 

Few  things  are  more  delightful  to  anybody  who  cares  about  hardy 
plauts  tlian  naturalising  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  pleasant  spots 
about  a  country  house.  It  is  in  every  garden,  of  course,  and  very 
often  so  crowded  and  so  starved  that  it  seldom  flowers  well.  It  may 
be  questioned  if  the  position  in  a  bare  garden  border  is  so  suitable  for 
it  as  that  in  which  it  may  be  found  in  many  a  thin  wood,  or  in  little 
openings  in  a  copse,  where  it  might  enjoy  enough  light,  and  get  some 
shelter  too.  Frequently  the  fresh  soil  would  be  more  welcome  to  it 
than  the  worn-out  soil  in  a  garden  ;  also  by  planting  it  in  various 
positions  and  soils,  we  may  secure  an  important  difference  as  regards 
blooming.  In  a  cool  woody  place  it  would  probably  bloom  ten  days 
later  than  in  an  exposed  warm  garden  border,  and  this  difference 
could  be  increased  by  carefully  selecting  the  position.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  the  wild  garden  and  its  charms,  this  difference  in  the 
time  of  blooming  of  tlie  Lily  of  the  Valley  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  gardener,  and  to  all  who  have. to  provide  flowers  for  in- 


The  lily  of  the  Valley  in  a  copse. 

doors,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give  them  late  flowers,  and  plenty  of 
them  without  trouble.  However,  giving  reasons  for  the  naturali- 
sation of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  surely  unnecessary.  The  only 
surprising  thing  is  that  it  has  not  been  done  to  a  large  extent  already, 
because  it  is  so  very  easy  and  so  very  delightful.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  great  variety  of 
forms  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Recently  a  good  many  different 
kinds — some  say  as  many  as  twenty — have  been  collected,  and  are 
beginning  to  be  cultivated  by  some  of  our  growers  of  herbaceous 
plants.  The  difference  in  these  is  not  owing  to  soil  or  situation.  It 
appears  that  when  grown  in  the  same  place  they  manifest  differences 
in  length  of  spike  and  size  of  foliage  ;  and,  no  doubt  also,  perhaps  in 
time  of  blooming,  though  on  this  point  we  are  not  certain.  In  some 
the  spike  is  short,  and  in  others  nearly  1  ft.  long.  This  important  fact 
should,  of  course,  be  taken  advantage  of  by  any  who  would,  in  places 
where  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  does  not  grow  wild,  interest  themselves 
in  naturalising  it. 


Paris  Daisy. — Reference  has  been  made  to  this  plant  lately. 
I  was  much  struck  with  a  combination  that  I  saw  in  many  places 
in  Paris,  in  which  belts  of  this  Daisy,  round  lawns  were  freely 
mixed  with  seedling  Petunias  of  mixed  colours.  Both  seemed  to 
grow  equally  well,  and  the  Petunias  being  supported  by  the  stronger 
limbed  Daisies,  grew  as  tall  as  the  latter,  and  their  crimson,  purple, 
and  variously  coloured  flowers  associated  well  with  the  white  Daisies, 
and  had  a  light  and  pretty  effect.  I  tried  the  same  here  during  the 
past  summer,  but  it  was  a  complete  failure.  Either  owing  to  our 
heavy  soil  or  cooler  and  moister  climate,  the  Daisy  grew  in  the  most 
rampant  fashion,  and  completely  smothered  the  Petunias,  which 
never  had  a  chance,  though  they  were  planted  much  thicker  than  the 
Daisies,  and  all  staked  to  give  them  a  good  start  at  the  outset.     I 


TOM  THUMB  FUCHSIA. 

Last  summer,  a  friend  to  whom  I  pointed  out  this  plant  as  being  a 
small  form  of  F.  gracilis,  kindly  took  the  trouble  to  write  me  a  line 
from  Chester  to  say  he  had  seen  it  growing  in  a  garden  there  under 
the  popular  soubriquet  of  Tom  Thumb  Fuchsia.  The  first  reference 
I  can  find  to  a  Fuchsia  under  this  name  is  in  theO'ardeners' Chronicle 
for  November  4,  1876,  the  writer  being  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson  Henry, 
and  I  herewith  venture  to  transcribe  an  extract  from  his  paper,  since 
it  not  only  has  a  bearing  on  the  popular  name  of  the  pretty  little 
Fuchsia  sketched  in  the  last  Vol.  of  The  Gakden  (see  1879,  p.  557) 
as  Tom  Thumb  ;  but  also  on  what  I  wrote  under  the  head  of  Fuchsia 
procumbens  (see  Garden,  Jan.  10,  1880,  p.  31)  with  respect  to  its 
hybridisation  with  other  species.  "I  had  long,"  says  Mr.  Anderson 
Henry,  "set  down  F.  procumbens,  so  unlike  in  its  general  aspect  and 
in  all  its  parts  to  any  other  Fuchsia,  as  a  plant  which  would  inter- 
cross with  no  other  species  of  its  tribe  so  far  as  I  knew  or  was 
possessed  of  them.  But  having  in  a  tiny  form  what  appeared  to 
be  the  old  Fuchsia  virgata,  with  small  lanceolate  leaves,  for  which  I 
was  indebted  to  Miss  Hope,  of  Wardie  Lodge,  and  to  which  she  gave, 
I  believe,  the  name  of  Tom  Thumb,  I,  about  the  end  of  June  last, 
after  carefully  providingagainst  all  other  interference,  effected  a  cross 
on  it  with  F.  procumbens,  though  then  with  little  hope  of  a  favour- 
able result.  To  my  surprise,  however,  the  seed  vessel  duly  swelled 
and  ripened  seeds,  which  I  sowed  on  July  24,  1876  ;  from  these  I 
have  got  up  six  or  seven  small  seedlings,  the  most  advanced  being 
now  about  IJ  in.  high,  with  leaves  roundish  cordate,  in  fact,  per- 
fectly heart-shaped — thus  showing  [itself  to  be  a  true  intermediate 
between  the  widely-different  parent  species.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  seed-bearing  parent,  a  form  of  F.  virgata,  I  believe,  though 
I  had  several  plants  of  it,  bore  no  seeds  of  its  own.  But  I  tried  a 
farther  experiment  with  F.  procumbens.  I  applied  its  pollen  to  the 
stigmas  of  two  flowers  of  a  Fuchsia  having  a  v/hite  corolla  with 
scarlet  tube  and  sepals  ;  and,  singularly,  I  got  both  to  take,  swell, 
and  ripen  seeds,  which  I  sowed  apparently  perfect,  though  few  jn_ 
number.  These  I  sowed  on  July  28,  1876,  and  on  September  28  one 
came  up,  now  in  its  seed  leaves,  with  the  second  pair  beginning  to 
expand.  Their  rounded  form  augurs  favourably  for  the  cross  being 
true  ;  in  fact  I  took  the  precaution  to  ensure  it  by  enclosing  the 
blooms  operated  on  in  a  muslin  bag  both  before  and  after  fertilisa- 
tion." From  this  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Anderson  Henry  believes 
the  specific  name  of  Fuchsia  Tom  Thumb  to  be  F.  virgata.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  learn  that  hybridsation  between  F.  procumbens 
and  other  species  or  forms  is  not  impossible  as  was  at  first  sup- 
posed. Mr.  Kinghorn,  as  I  am  now  informed,  did  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing hybrids  between  F.  procumbens  and  F.  splendeus.  It  would 
now  be  most  interesting  to  hear  if  any  of  these  hybrids  have  as  yet 
produced  flowers,  and  if  so,  the  relationship  borne  to  their  parent 
species.  F.  W.  B. 

Let  me  assure  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry  (p.  54),   that  I  did  not 

feel  the  least  degree  of  perplexity  when  I  wrote  my  remarks  (p.  571, 
Vol.  XVI.)  on  this  Fuchsia,  and  I  wish  Mr.  Smith  to  point  out  how 
I  have  "drawn  on  my  imagination"  by  stating  a  truth  and  a  fact. 
I  merely  mentioned  that  the  unmeaning  and  hackneyed  term  "  Tom 
Thumb  "  was  a  very  general  term  for  very  many  diminutive  plants, 
and  my  offence  seems  to  be  that  if  the  plant  figured  in  The  Garden 
(p.  557,  Vol.  XVI.)  was  a  Tom  Thumb,  I  had  one  that  may  be  truly 
called  a  "  Tom  Finger."  It  really  appears  that  Mr.  Smith,  in  show- 
ing up  his  dwarf,  is  annoyed  at  any  one  mentioning  a  dwarfer.  But 
how  can  this  be  construed  into  imagination  and  perplexity  ?  Does 
Mr.  Smith  really  wish  to  imply  that  I  have  been  writing  about  an 
imaginary  plant  ?  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with  his  very  liberal 
offer  of  "paying  double  postage  for  a  consignment  of  cuttings." 
No  person  would,  I  think,  comply  with  a  request  like  that  made  in 
the  spirit  of  doubt  and  distrust.  Mr.  Smith  also  feels  inclined  to 
twit  me  on  my  "  scientific  botany, "  but  I  defy  him  or  any  one  else  to  point 
out  wherever  I  made  a  pretention  to  such  a  distinction.  But  if  plain 
facts,  plainly  stated,  are  scientific  matters,  well,  then  I  will  own 
myself  to  be  scientific,  and  despite  Mr.  Smith's  sarcasm,  I  think  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  will  give  me  credit  for  more  sense  than 
science.  It  surely  would  have  been  more  interesting  had  Mr.  Smith 
or  Mr.  Bnrbidge  attempted  to  show  what  their  little  pet  really  was, 
and  not  ridicule  a  person  for  declaring  he  had  another  "little  pet."  I 
obtained  my  Tom  Thumb,  not  thirty-five,  but  thirty-seven  years  ago, 
from  Mr.  Kefford,  then  gardener  at  Dewsbury,  Lancashire,  and  there  is 
no  "  if  "  at  all  about  it  still  being  in  my  possession.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  sending  a  plant  of  it  last  week  to  a  friend  at  Bristol.  My  allusion 
to  monophylla  and  thymifolia  was  certainly  in  reference  to  the 
foliage  and  flower,  not  the  habit.     I  would  here  point  to  the  possi- 
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bility  of  there  being  Fuchsias  in  England,  hybrids  or  otherwise, 
unknown  to  me  or  to  iUr.  Smith.  My  memory  has  not  "played  me 
false  "  as  regards  F.  serratifolia  ;  the  latter  Peruvian  plant  has  been 
in  Encland  about  thirty-six  years,  ami  a  fine,  distinct  sfiecies  it  is. 
Does  Mr.  Smith  really  imagine  that  I  have  been  so  Darwinian  as  to 
confound  this  with,  or  to  imagine  it  ever  to  have  been,  a  Tom 
Thumb?  The  old  F.  gracilis  is,  or  has  been  called,  a  "Tom 
Thumb"  (see  p.  298,  October  4,  1879).  The  "news"  of  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  Fuchsias  mentioned  at  tlie  end  of  Mr.  Smith's  remarks 
I  read  in  The  Garden,  but  I  cannot  at  present  refer  to  the  number  ; 
and  I  may  add  it  was  "  news  "  to  me.  Thomas  William.s. 

Onnilirk. 


ART  IN  THE  CONSERYATOEY  AND  GREENHOUSE*. 

Nothing  can  add  to  the  grace  and  comfort  of  a  house  so  much  as 
natural  flowers.  Decorators  and  furnishers,  whether  they  belong  to 
the  Classic,  the  Mediceval,  the  Queen  Anne,  the  French,  Modern,  or 
.any  schools,  will  never  make  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  dwel- 
ling in  any  sense  complete,  without  some  judicious  use  of  flowers  in 
their  living  state.  The  charm  of  a  cottage,  more  th.an  often,  is  to  be 
found  in  its  window  flowers,  while  the  not  very  hospitable  arrange- 
mentsof  an  almshouse  home  are  rendered  enviable  be  the  charmingly 
bright  flower-beds  and  pots  which  nearly  always  are  found  in  con- 
nection witli  such  dwellings.  Simple  and  trite  as  such  commonplace 
remarks  are,  they  refer  to  facts  which  re.ally  laj'  at  the  root  of  the 
matter  ;  for  if  there  be  one  question  of  domestic  economy,  so  to  speak, 
occupying  the  attention  of  ordinarily  cultivated  people  at  the  present 
time  more  than  another,  it  is,  in  liaekneyed  phrase,  "  art  at  home." 
How  to  make  one's  home  in  some  sense  artistic  ?  Furniture  manu- 
facturers, paper-hangers,  and  even  drapers,  have  had  discernment 
sufficient  to  notice  this ;  and  further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in 
several  very  important  instances,  much  that  should  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  architects  to  design  has  been  executed  by  trading  firms 
such  as  these,  while  some  tradesmen  have  gone  so  far  as  to  cliarge 
and  obtain  professional  fees  as  decorative  artists.  The  architectural 
profession  has  failed  to  secure  much  of  the  work  alluded  to,  chieflj' 
because  it  shrank  somewhat  from  the  opportunity  thus  presented, 
and  it  lias  been  much  the  same  with  horticultural  buildings,  which 
eitlier  luive  been  treated  as  of  very  secondary  importance  or  rele- 
gated to  the  carpenter  and  builder  to  design.  ^Vhy  sliould  any- 
thing do  for  a  conservatory  ?  Often,  and  more  than  often,  one 
sees  adjoining  a  pretentious  and  evidently  costly  house  a  mere 
glazed  shed  of  the  ugliest  proportions,  evidently  the  production  of 
some  house  carpenter  or  greenhouse  builder,  and  ocoasiou.ally 
when  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  architect  to  render  the 
conservatory  in  keeping  with  the  architectural  character  of  the  house, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  almost  all  the  requirements  of  a  building 
for  plant  growing  have  been  overlooked,  the  cliief  and  only  thought 
being  to  make  the  structure  architectural.  In  the  days  wlien 
Gothic  was  tliought  to  be  the  only  style  for  every  kind  of  building, 
some  of  the  most  singular  things  conceivable  were  built  in  the  way 
of  conservatories.  All  the  glories  of  the  stop  champer  were  inten- 
sified, and  heavily-braced  framing,  which  was  quite  out  of  place, 
with  diagonal  jointed  boarding,  ad  lih.,  in  short,  all  the  incon- 
gruous mouldings  and  shapings  of  tlie  residence  itself,  were  brought 
to  bear  in  the  glasshouse  adjoining  ;  and  if  one  looks  back  to 
earlier  days,  when  Classic  architecture  was  thought  more  suitable, 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  conservatories  w-ere  constructed  in  such 
a  heavy  style,  and  of  such  lofty  proportions  tliat  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  any  gardener  to  grow  fio\vers  or  fruit  with  success  in 
them.  But  surely  at  tlie  present  time  there  can  be  no  excuse,  seeing 
that  eclecticism  rules  with  absolute  sway  in  everything,  especially  in 
art.  I  do  not  saj'  that  such  a  rule  is  a  good  one — far  from  it ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  no  trammels  of  any  architectural  school  need  prevent 
conservatories  and  horticultural  buildiues  from  being  treated  in  a 
common-sense  and  really  artistic  manner,  whether  they  belong  simply 
to  the  limited  form  of  a  window  Fern  box  and  glasshouse  of  a  town 
dwelling  flat,  or  the  more  extended  character  of  conservatory  proper 
and  winter  garden.  Tlie  regular  nurseryman's  glass  buildings  also 
might  with  advantage,  and  without  much  extra  cost,  be  made 
more  picturesque,  and  the  thought  is  wortli  consideration,  even 
from  a  money-making  point  of  view,  seeing  that  his  stock  would 
show  to  better  advantage,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  tliat  a  long 
time  will  elapse  before  many  are  led  to  talie  this  view  of  the  matter. 
It  may  be  here  remarked  that  nearly  all  the  exhibited  designs  are 
in  eitlier  ''  the  Adams'  "  style,  or,  perhaps,  ratlier  in  what  has  been 
called  "  Queen  Anne,"  and  it  is  in  this  respect  of  style  I  fancy  that 
we  have  a  considerable  advantage  over  those  who  ^vorked  either  in 
the  Classic  or  Gothic  manners.  Neither  Classic  nor  Gothic  forms 
are,  p-.')'  .se,  suited  for  the   interior  finishings  of  ordinary  domestic 

*  Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Leeds  Architectural  Association,  by 
llr.  Maurice  B.  Adams.  .-l.K.I.B.A.,  on  Thiu-sday,  J.an.  15,  ISSO. 


dwellings  now,  and  most  people  will,  I  think,  agree  that  the  later 
styles  just  referred  to  are  eminently  adapted  for  our  modern  require- 
ments. My.  E.  W.  Goodwin  has  very  cleverlj'  introduced  an  adapta- 
tion w  hich  he  calls  Anglo-Japanese,  for  one  or  two  conservatory 
designs,  and  these  will  commend  themselves  to  our  attention.  Tliere 
is  this  to  be  said,  however,  about  styles  :  that  although  the  "Free 
Classic,"  to  use  an  appropriate  term,  lends  itself  to  the  horizontal 
lines  and  square  openings  of  our  modern  houses,  it  really  matters 
but  verj'  little  what  style  a  thoroughly  competent  architect  deter- 
mines to  work  in,  though  of  course  he  will  succeed  best  in  the  style 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  but  under  most  circumstances  a  true 
artist  is  able  to  produce  a  suitable  design  with  thought  and  study  in 
any  style,  and  he  often,  out  of  the  most  elementary  materials,  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  his  client  a  well-proportioned  and  inexpensive  build- 
ing, devoid  at  once  of  the  bad  taste  as  well  as  the  commonplace.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  indifferent  architect  or  designer  will  fail  in  pro- 
ducing anything  good,  be  the  style  or  outlay  what  it  may,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  failure  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  too 
great  an  attempt  is  made.  And  if  this  be  true  in  house  and  church 
building  where  tlie  precedent  is  frequently  followed,  how  much 
more  must  one  expect  it  to  be  the  case  in  horticultural  building  in 
which  the  most  simple  forms  are  needed,  and  where  all  pretence 
should  carefully  be  avoided.  Any  arohitectutiil  design  worthy  of 
being  classed  as  a  work  of  art  should  first  of  all  be  simply  the  out- 
come of  the  purpose  for  wliich  the  structure  is  intended,  and  it 
must  always  he  folly  on  the  part  of  the  arcliitect  if  he  attempt  to 
persuade  himself  or  his  client  tliat  a  building  is  in  good  taste  when  it 
fails  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  was  built.  A  conservatory  of 
whatever  kind  must  above  all  things  be  a  practical  building,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  in  an  equal  degree  a 
thorouglily  artistic  one,  even  where  limited  outlay  governs  the 
precceding,  provided  of  course  a  reasonable  amount  is  to  be 
expended. 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  turn  to  a  few  par- 
ticulars regarding  tlie  practical  requirements  of  the  class  of  struc- 
tures under  notice,  in  all  of  which  light  and  heating  requirements, 
with  a  ready  means  of  ventilation,  are  among  the  chief  considerations 
to  be  observed.  The  working  houses  in  a  garden — that  is,  the  houses 
which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  growing  of  plants  and  fruit, 
are  rather  numerous.  They  comprise  the  plant  house,  intermediate 
house,  stove,  forcing  houses,  propagating  liouses.  Orchid  house, 
Vineries,  Peacli  house  or  orchard  house.  Pine,  Melon,  and  Cucumber 
houses,  &c.  In  large  establishments  we  frequently  find  houses 
devoted  to  one  particular  flower,  as  Camellia  houses,  Azalea  houses. 
Palm  houses,  Rosaries,  &c.,  &c.  Vineries  have  also  to  be  so 
arranged  that  ripe  Grapes  may  be  liad  all  the  year  through.  In 
order  to  do  this,  special  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  heating,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  proper  temperature  as  may  be  required,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  temperature  out-of-doors.  It  is  also  of  equal  importance 
that  a  thorough  ventilation  should  be  obtainable  at  any  time,  and 
witliout  special  attention  to  these  points  in  particular,  no  house  can 
be  considered  a  success.  To  briefly  notice  the  various  houses  .already 
enumerated  may  not  here  be  out  of  place,  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
few  details,  most  of  which  will  be  of  service  to  an  architect  who  may 
have  to  build  glasshouses  for  general  purposes  of  any  kind,  such  as 
those  in  connection  with  houses  especially  requiring  a  more  orna- 
ment.al  treatment  than  the  special  buildings  now  referred  to. 

Plant  House. 

We  will  take  the  plant  house  first.  This  is  frequently  made  a 
span-roofed  structure,  and  18  ft.  wide  is  found  to  be  a  width  which 
will  admit  of  the  most  advantageous  arrangement  of  fittings.  It  is 
usual  to  place  a  flat  stage  on  either  side  and  a  stepped  one  in  the 
centre,  thus  leaving  a  walk  all  round  the  house.  The  pipes  for  heat- 
ing can  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  side  stages.  A  span 
roof  is  the  best  form  that  can  be  erected,  as  the  plants,  having  light 
all  round  them,  are  not  so  liable  to  be  drawn  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  thus  become  of  bad  shapes,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  in  lean-to 
houses.  A  span-roof  house  should  be  placed  with  the  ends  north  and 
south,  as  by  tliis  means  each  side  secures  an  equal  amount  of  sun. 
T!ie  length  from  end  to  end  may  vary  according  to  circumstancea, 
but  it  is  geuer.ally  advisable  not  to  have  one  house  more  than  40  ft. 
or  SO  ft.  long,  as  by  dividing  it  up  and  heating  each  house  separately, 
the  cultivator  is  afforded  greater  facilities  for  growing  his  plants. 
The  heating  apparatus  can  easily  be  regulated  in  connection  with 
one  furnace,  as  at  Kew,  where  one  big  boiler  heats  three  or  more 
houses. 

Half-span  House. 

Tins  is  the  next  best,  and  is  very  frequently  used  where  a  back 
wall  exists.  The  light  is  not  so  well  distributed  as  in  a  span,  but 
the  house  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  lean-to  house  for  plants. 
Internally  the  most  convenient  arrangement  will  be  to  have  a  flat 
stage  in  the  front  and  a  stepped  stage  at  the  back.     I  may  here  say 
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that  if  no  other  provision  be  made  for  obtaining  water,  -n-armed  m 
proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  to  be  used 
for  watering  the  plants,  a  tank  or  cistern  should  be  arranged  in  the 
floor  of  the  structure  for  this  purpose  ;  a  trough  under  the  passage- 
way is  a  good  method. 

A  Lean-to  House. 
This  would  be  fitted  in  the  same  way  ;  both  half -span  and  lean-to 
buildings  should  run  from  east  to  west  facing  tlic  south,  and  rather 
inclining  towards  the  east.  In  this  country  the  angle  of  •lo'-'  is,  for 
most  purposes,  found  the  best  pitch  for  horticultural  buildings  gene- 
rally. For  plant  houses  1  ft.  of  4-in.  pipe  for  every  '28  ft.  or  30 
cubic  ft.  of  air  will  be  found  to  give  a  proper  temperature. 

Interraediate  House. 

This  is  used  for  growing  plants  that  require  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  than  the  plant  house,  but  not  so  high  as  the  stove.  1  ft. 
of  4-in.  pipe  to  about  25  cubic  ft.  of  air  will  answer  best  in  this 
case,  and  in  other  respects  the  building  resembles  the  plant-house. 

Stove. 

This  is  more  usually  made  with  iron  stages  carrying  slate  shelves 
covered  with  stone  chippings,  sand,  or  small  shells  on  which  the 
pots  stand,  thus  obtaining  a  soakage  for  the  superfluous  moisture 
after  watering ;  and  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  this  system  of 
gravelling  the  shelves  with  small  shells  is  much  to  be  recommended, 
especially  in  ornamental  houses,  where  the  ground  space  should  be 
laid  out,  as  far  as  possible,  in  natural  beds  instead  of  devoting  tlie 
room  entirely  to  stages.  If  wooden  stages  were  employed  in  stoves 
similar  to  those  employed  in  the  plant  house,  where  they  are  made 
of  stout  laths  14  in.  by  1  in.,  about  g  in.  apart,  it  would  be  found 
that  owing  to  tlie  great  heat  kept  up  and  the  quantity  of  moisture 
usually  ijroduced  they  would  be  liable  to  speedy  decay.  The 
stove  may  be  either  a  span,  half-span,  or  lean-to  structure.  Eacii 
form  has  its  advantages,  though  all  things  considered  the  span-roof 
is  the  best.  This  house  is  heated  in  the  proportion  of  1  ft.  of  4-in. 
pipe  to  about  every  20  cubic  ft.  of  air,  and  the  same  system  applies 
to  the  Orchid  house.  These  proportions  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
as  a  medium  guide,  for  it  is  evident  tliat  the  quantity  of  pipe  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  a  given  temperature  will  vary  according  to  different 
situations  and  local  influences.  Thus  houses  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  will  require  more  pipe  than  tliose  in  the  soutli  of 
England.  Also,  a  span  roof,  because  it  has  a  much  greater  cooling 
sui-tace,  will  require  more  pipe  than  a  half-span  or  lean-to,  where 
the  back  consists  of  a  brick  wall,  but  the  proportions  of  heating 
power  which  I  have  just  given  will  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  for 
a  basis. 

Heating. 

At  the  I'isk  of  being  tedious,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  more 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  heating,  because  the  particulars 
may  be  of  value  for  future  reference,  when  a  more  strictly  accurate 
rule  than  the  above  calculations  is  i-equired.  It  has  been  found 
from  careful  experiments  that  one  square  foot  of  glass  will  cool  IJ 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  as  many  degrees  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  external  and  internal  temperature.  Therefore,  having 
taken  out  the  number  of  square  feet  of  glass,  multiply  this  by  IJ, 
which  will  give  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  warmed  per 
minute.  Then  proceed  by  the  following  rule  : — Multiply  125  by  the 
difference  between  the  extreme  external  and  internal  temperature, 
and  divide  the  product  betwixt  the  temperature  of  the  building  and 
the  pipes  (the  latter  being  usually  calculated  as  at  200"^),  this  quo- 
tient being  again  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  necessary 
t-o  be  warmed  per  minute,  and  divided  by  222,  will  give  the  number 
of  4-in.  pipe  which  will  be  required  to  bring  the  building  to  a  pro- 
posed temperature.  Supposed  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  pipe  to  heat  a  Vinery  with  400  square  feet  of 
glass  to  75",  and,  estimating  the  lowest  external  temperature  at  20'", 
the  calculation  will  be  as  follows  : — 125  x  55  (difference  of  external 
and  internal  temperature)  =:  6875  -=-  125  (difference  between  tem- 
peratures of  fiipes  and  house)  =  55,  which  multiply  by  500  (number 
of  feet  of  air  to  be  warmed  per  minute)  =  275000  -f  222  =  123J, 
the  number  of  feet  of  4-in.  piping  necessary. 

Forcing  House. 

This  is  used,  as  its  name  implies,  for  forcing-on  plants,  &c. ,  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  conservatory  or  other  plant  houses.  It  is 
usually  fitted  with  beds  having  pipes  below  them  to  heat  the  soil  with 
what  is  called  bottom  heat.  The  beds  are  made  with  iron  pillars  sup- 
porting slates,  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  the  same  mate- 
rial being  used  for  the  sides  and  ends.  The  air  flues  are  formed  in 
the  wall  of  the  building,  and  are  so  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the 
slate  trough,  so  to  speak,  which  carries  the  bed,  that  the  heated 
air  may  pass  up  in  the  front  as  well  as  at  the  back,  fresh  air  being 
admitted   below  in  a  flue,  or  air-drain  running  from  end  to  end, 


and  which  can  be  regulated  at  will.  By  this  means  the  house  can 
be  supplied  with  fresli  lieated  air  wiien  it  is  not  desirable  to  open 
tlie  front  ventilators.  And  liere  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  usual 
way  of  ventilating  buildings  of  this  kind  is  Ijy  allowing  fresh  air  in 
at  the  lower  portion  of  the  building,  either  by  an  air-drain  or  Ijy  front 
ventilators,  which  in  some  cases,  are  also  repeated  below  the  lights 
in  the  brickwork  in  the  form  of  wooden  doors  or  flaps.  Tlie  heated 
and  vitiated  air  is  then  allowed  to  pass  off  at  the  apex  of  tlie  roof 
by  lifting  lights  worked  from  below.  Any  system  wliich  admits  fresh 
cold  air  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  roof  equally  does  notpractically 
do  the  work  so  well,  simply  because  no  draught  is  set  up,  as  is  the 
case  in  buildings  such  as  I  have  described ;  and  in  very  windy  Vi"eather, 
niucli  cold  air  which  is  not  wanted  must  find  its  way  into  the  build- 
ing, when  so  many  small  ventilators  exist  all  over  the  roof,  a  good 
number  of  whicli  must  necessarily  soon  fail  to  fit  exactly  as  they  may 
do  when  first  fixed.  With  regard  to  the  pipes  being  carried  on 
bearers  above  the  ground  instead  of  their  being  buried  in  the  soil, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  it  is  wortliy  of  note  that  by  this  means  tliey 
are  less  subject  to  moisture,  and  less  liable  to  corrode.  For  forcing 
houses,  about  1  ft.  of  4-in.  pipe  to  from  15  to  16  cubic  feet  of  air 
will  be  found  a  good  proportion. 

Propagating    Houses. 
These  are  very  similar  to  those  last  described,  but  are  fitted  with 
striliing-boxes  in  addition  to  the  beds  ;  and   this  class  of  house  is 
also  suitable  to  Cucumber  and  Melon  growing  when  provided  with 
wires  and  frames,  on  which  the  plants  may  grow. 

Peach  Houses. 
These  are  frequently  narrow,  lean-to  structures,  from  8  ft.  to  14  ft. 
wide.  A  curved  wire  trellis  (fixed  on  a  pivot  to  lift  up  and  down, 
bringing  the  fruit  near  or  not  to  the  glass),  is  provided  in  the  front, 
on  which  to  train  the  trees,  and  the  back  wall  may  be  wired  for 
otlier  purposes.  The  front  is  constructed  with  iron  uprights  or  mun- 
tins  let  into  rough  blocks  of  stone  at  the  foot ;  pockets  cast  on  these 
uprights  receive  slates  about  j  in.  thick,  and  about  6  in.  deep.  The 
rafters  are  secured  to  a  bracket  head  at  the  top,  and  provision 
is  also  made  for  the  plate  which  carries  the  gutter.  Thus  a  building  is 
erected  without  brickwork,  exceptfortheback  wall,  and  I  am  told  that 
there  are  many  competitors  for  the  credit  of  having  introduced  slates 
into  the  construction  of  houses  of  this  kind.  The  trussed  rafter  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  lightness,  and  the  tension-rods  are  useful  for 
creepers  and  for  fixing  other  wires,  for  the  same  reason.     , 

Orchard   Houses. 

These  may  be  like  the  last,  but  are  generally  span-roofed  structures 
of  about  30  ft.  wide,  the  height  being  in  proportion.  The  trees  arc 
in  most  cases  planted  out  in  the  soil,  as  they  would  be  out-of-doors, 
care  being  taken  to  leave  openings  in  the  external  walls  under  the 
surface  as  in  Peach-house,  wliere  blocks  of  stone  are  used,  or  by 
means  of  arched  brick  walls,  so  as  to  allow  the  natural  moisture  of 
the  earth  from  rains  to  permeate  the  soil  beds  inside  the  building. 
Orchard-houses  are  often  unheated,  but  sufficient  pipes  to  keep  out 
the  frost  should  be  provided. 

Vineries. 
These  are  the  most  usual  form  of  fruit-house,  and  are  made 
of  various  forms.  Three  houses  are  necessary  if  Grapes  are  wanted 
all  the  year  round,  and  if  it  be  intended  to  grow  the  fruit  in  tlie 
greatest  perfection.  One  house  for  the  earliest  crop,  one  for  the 
summer  crop,  and  anotlier  for  the  autumn  and  winter  crop.  In  large 
establishments  this  division  is  still  further  carried  out,  various  kinds 
of  Grape  being  grown  in  diiierent  liouses,  and  under  varied  treatment. 
The  best  form  for  a  Vinery  is  the  span  roof,  provided  it  be  properly 
ventilated  at  the  apex,  to  let  out  the  superabundant  heat  that  accu- 
mulates there.  If  early  Grapes  are  intended,  then  the  border  must 
be  entirely  inside,  but  for  a  general  crop,  in  order  to  give  the  Vines  a 
large  pasture  the  walls  are  liuilt  on  arches,  an  additional  border 
being  provided  outside,  or  in  some  cases  the  Vine  may  be  brought 
through  the  wall,  its  root  being  planted  entirely  outside.  The  best 
aspect  for  such  a  Vinery  sliouli!  be  east  and  west.  It  will  then  have 
the  benefit  of  the  sunlight  from  the  morning  to  the  evening.  Fre- 
quently circumstances  alloiv  but  little  choice  in  the  aspect  of  glass 
buildings,  but  for  the  most  part,  and  especially  for  lean-to  liouses, 
the  south-eastern  aspect  is  decidedly  preferable  to  any  other, 
whether  they  are  intended  for  growing  fruits  or  flowering  plants. 
The  sun's  rays  in  the  morning  are  more  strengthening  and  exhili- 
rating  to  plants  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  day,  and  the  rays  of 
the  evening  sun,  which  may  be  lost  if  the  building  face  the  south- 
east, are  of  very  little  import.anee  compared  with  the  cheering  beams 
of  early  morning,  and  it  has  been  found,  generally  speaking,  that 
plants  are  more  prostrated  by  the  influence  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
when  it  is  most  powerful  and  oppressive,  than  at  any  other  time. 
Vineries  are  frequently  built  against  a  wall  either  as  lean-to  or  half- 
span  buildings  ;  they  are  generally  built  so  for  early  Vineries,  as  they 
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are  warmer  than  apan-roof  houses.  For  early  Vineries  the  prope'' 
amount  of  pipes  is  about  1  ft.  of  4-in.  pipe  to  20  cubic  ft.  of  air,  th® 
proportion  for  late  Vineries  being  1  ft.  to  from  25  to  30  cubic  ft. 

Pineries. 

These  are  similar  to  forcing-houses,  but  the  beds  are  deeper  in 
soil,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  roof  lights  is  made  to  slide  so  that 
the  plants  may  be  lifted  out  at  pleasure,  which  is  often  a  great  con- 
venience when  the  house  is  full.  The  hot-water  pipes  are  of  course 
in  all  the  foregoing  strictly  speaking  working  houses,  heated  by 
boilers  over  furnaces  fed  with  coke  or  small  coal,  but  in  ornamental 
buildings  or  tliose  connected  witli  the  dwelling-house  the  heating 
may  be  advantageously  eifected  by  the  use  of  gas  and  air,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  furnace  be  entirely  external  to  the  conservatory. 
Mineral  oil  stoves  are  sometimes  used  for  small  glasshouses,  but  not, 
I  think,  with  much  success.  Half  measures  generally  are  little 
better  than  failures. 

Glazing  with  Green  and  other  Glass. 
After  alluding  to  the  construction  of  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  Mr. 
Adams  goes  on  to  say  on  the  authority  of  the  Curator  that  the  glaz- 
ing is  in  every  way  a  success.  Plants  growing  in  stove  and  other 
houses  often,  as  is  well  known,  suffer  from  the  scorching  influence  of 
the  solar  rays,  and  great  expense  is  frequently  incurred  in  fixing 
blinds  to  cut  off  this  destructive  calorfic  influence.  From  the  great 
size  of  a  large  building  such  as  the  Palm  house  atJKew,  it  would  be  al- 
most impracticable  to  adopt  any  system  of  shades  or  blinds  which 
would  be  efifective,  and  it  was  therefore  tliought  possible  by  tlie  use 
of  tinted  glass,  which  should  not  itself  be  objectionable  in  appearance, 
that  the  most  scorching  of  the  heat  rays  might  be  arrested.  The 
glass  eventually  used  after  a  long  series  of  experiments  is  that  which 
we  now  see  employed  in  this  and  several  other  buildings  at  Kew, 
It  is  of  a  light  green  colour,  whicli  is  obtained  by  oxide  of  copper, 
,  and  it  is  made  so  transparent  that  scarcely  any  light  is  intercepted. 
This  glass  is  manufactured  entirely  free  from  the  oxide  of  manganese, 
which  is  commonly  used  in  making  all  ordinary  sheet  glass.  The 
absence  of  manganese  must  be  insisted  on,  and  for  this  reason  :  that 
glass,  into  the  composition  ofwliich  manganese  enters,  will  lose  its  green 
shade  and  be  certain  to  assume  a  pinlc  tint  after  long  exposure  to 
much  sunlight,  and  any  tint  of  a  pink  colour  would  completely  des- 
troy the  peculiar  properties  for  whicli  tliis  glass  is  chosen.  Messrs. 
Chance  of  Birmingham,  are  the  manufactures,  and  I  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  recommend  it  for  more  general  use  for  Fern,  Palm,  and 
other  similar  buildings.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  a  visit  to  Kew 
Gardens,  that  where  the  glass  has  not  been  carefully  manufactured, 
or  by  other  makers,  tlie  green  has  entirely  left  it,  tlie  pink  tint 
which  I  have  described  liaving  taken  its  place.  The  cost  at  present 
of  this  tinted  glass  is,  I  believe,  about  twice  as  much  as  ordinary  21 
oz.  British  sheet.  Tlie  appearance  of  tlie  green  glass  is  very  eS'ec- 
tive,  especially  when  seen  from  the  interior  of  large  buildings.  In 
ordinary  conservatories,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  adopted 
with  much  advantage,  although  some  liorticulturists  object  to  its 
use,  and  especially  I  would  iutro<luce  it  in  the  lower  panes  of  vertical 
lights,  say  on  the  south  side  or  anywhere  where  the  glass  is  near  the 
roots  and  pots.  Much  damage  is  often  done  by  the  burning  up  of 
roots  by  radiation  from  the  side  lights,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, vertical  lights  generally  should  be  lessened  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Stippling  is  now  resorted  to  to  avoid  this  scorching,  but  the 
method  is  a  troublesome  and  by  no  means  good-looking  procedure.  The 
whitewash  with  which  the  glass  is  clouded  soon  become  begrimed 
with  dirt  and  soot.  Clouded  glass,  I  believe,  is  sold,  but  like  the 
Kew  green  glass,  cannot  be  used  entirely  in  general  conservatories 
with  advantage,  because  in  early  spring  most  people  want  flowering 
plants,  for  which  as  much  light  as  possible  is  required.  I  think, 
however,  that  a  combined  use  of  both  plain  and  Kew  glass  might, 
even  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  made  with  increased  success,  and 
more  extensively  than  at  present,  and  so  avoid  stippling. 

French  Glasshouses. 
With  regard  to  the  glasshouses  of  the  French,  we  have  little  or 
nothing  to  learn  beyond  the  fine  propagating  house  at  La  Mutte.  The 
appearance  of  most  French  conservatories  is  spoiled  by  the  method 
employed  for  shading,  whicli  is  bad,  expensive,  and  awkward.  Laths 
painted  dark  green  and  connected  together  by  means  of  a  string  and 
hooks,  are  adjusted  as  blinds  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  reach  by  gang- 
ways running  along  the  tops  of  the  roofs.  The  French,  however, 
have  one  mode  of  glazing  which  seems  worthy  of  adoption,  as  it  pre- 
sents a  neater  and  rather  more  satisfactory  eS'ect  than  laps  as  we  use 
them.  The  sheets  of  glass,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  lap,  are  made 
with  a  butt  joint,  a  small  quantity  of  putty  being  rubbed  into  the 
joints  when  the  glass  does  not  exactly  meet  evenly.  Strips  of  lead 
paper,  about  h  in.  wide,  are  then  fastened  on  to  the  outside  over 
each  joint  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  indiarubber  or  marine  glue. 
A  good  eS'ect  is  produced  by  this  silvery  slip  of  leadpaper,  and 
repairs  are  easily  effected,  while  the  glazing  is  almost  hermetical.     It 


haa,  however,  one  objection  for  stoves  and  other  houses  where  the 
temperature  is  a  high  one,  and  mucli  moisture  is  given  off,  on  ac- 
count of  the  condensed  water  having  no  means  of  escape,  excepting 
by  drips,  and  at  the  bottom.  By  curving  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
of  each  sheet  of  glass  in  the  top  glazing,  the  water  is  brought  from 
the  sides  of  the  pane  into  the  centre,  and,  if  properly  fixed,  much 
of  the  condensation  water  inside  will  find  its  way  from  the  under  side 
of  one  sheet  on  to  the  outside  of  the  next  sheet  of  glass  below  it ;  and 
this  is  the  method  I  have  adopted  in  ni}'  own  conservatory  with  suc- 
cess. When  ordinaiy  or  curved  laps,  such  as  I  have  described,  are 
used,  the  lap  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  say  3-16ths  or  J  in.  ; 
just  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  wet,  and  not  allow  dirt  or  water  to 
collect,  least  the  latter  should  freeze,  and  result  in  cracked  or  broken 
glass. 

Curvilinear  Houses. 

These  have  many  advantages,  and  may  either  be  constructed  with 
iron  or  bent  wood,  and  glazed  with  either  str.aight  or  curved  glass. 
For  ordinary  purposes  wood  is  preferable,  to  my  mind,  and  if  used 
with  care  a  very  good  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  straight 
glass.  For  opening  ventilating  lights  there  are^serveral  methods.  One 
of  the  best  that  I  liave  seen  is  that  used  by  tlie  well-known  horticul- 
tural builders  of  Loughborough.  Their  mode  of  opening  the  lights, 
which  are  all  hung  on  hinge  butts,  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
old  quardrant,  and  nothing  is  more  simple  and  effective  after  all.  A 
Sunflower  enrichment  decorates  the  enclosing  shields  of  the  lever 
with  good  effect.  Mr.  Elsley,  of  Great  Portland  Street,  has  an 
admirable  lever  for  opening  vertical  lights. 

Art  in  Conservatory  Building. 

It  is  to  be  feared  with  all  these  constructional  particulars  that  I 
have  laid  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  having  said  but  little  about 
the  more  direct  bearing  of  art  upon  conservatory  building.  My 
aim,  however,  has  been  to  furnisli  a  few  of  the  leading  practical 
details,  and  it  is  only  upon  such  data  that  a  true  artistic  treatment  of 
any  structure  can  be  effected.  Pugin  once  said  with  reference  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  "  Let  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  build  his  conservatories, 
and  I  will  build  my  churches. "  Since  then,  however,  if  work  has 
not  decreased  the  profession  has  certainly  multiplied,  and  few 
architects  now  could  afford  to  decline  work  because  it  is  not 
monumental  in  its  character.  Had  Pugin  lived  now,  I  feel  sure  he 
would  have  been  among  the  first  to  recommend  his  professional 
friends  not  to  neglect  so  increasingly  important  a  cass  of  building  as 
conservatories  and  glasshouses.  There  is  this  fact  also  certain, 
that  lie  would  have  urged  his  true  principles  into  the  subject,  and 
one  has  only  to  look  at  the  small  lean-to  conservatory  at  the  Grange, 
at  Ramsgate,  the  residence  Pugin  built  for  himself,  to  see  how 
thoroughly  he  knew  how  to  bring  his  art  to  bear  upon  anything  he 
designed. 

Pugin's  was,  of  course,  a  florid  Gothic  style  of  building  ;  now 
men's  tastes  have  changed,  and  a  more  congenial  domestic  style  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  14th  century  acutely-pointed  arch  and  angular 
forms  for  our  dwellings.  The  "Free  Classic,"  or  if  you  like  to  call 
it  so,  the  "  Queen -Inne "  style,  cannot  claim  to  be  a  pure  style, 
neither  is  it  of  a  high  monumental  order  ;  but,  as  I  said  in  starting,  it 
lends  itself  better  than  any  other  style  yet  chosen  for  interior  domestic 
finishings.  The  internal  treatment  of  conservatories,  like  our  houses, 
will  tax  the  skill  of  the  designer  far  more  than  the  exteriors.  Much 
may  be  done  witli  curved  ribs  in  the  roof,  either  of  wood  or  iron  ; 
but  in  glasshouses,  treated  chiefly  as  ornamental  buildings  in  which 
decorative  plants  are  grown,  the  foliage  of  creepers  will  soon  hide 
any  elaborate  architectural  detail,  so  that  what  are  primarily  wanted 
are  good  leading  lines,  such  as  elliptical  or  half-oval  curves,  upon 
which  creeping  plants  may  be  trained,  thus  forming  natural  bowers, 
whicli  will  be  satisfactory  and  complete.  The  architecture  inust 
always  have  but  one  purpose,  evident  at  once  to  all,  viz.,  the  setting- 
off'  of  tlie  plants  and  flowers  ;  and  these  should  be  arranged  in  beds 
and  borders  as  much  as  possible  where  ornamental  suitability  is 
studied,  and  much  may  be  done  with  banging  baskets  and  pots  for 
trailing  foliage.  Leaded  lights  in  tinted  quarries  may  be  used  with 
good  effect  for  the  upper  vertical  lights  and  in  gables,  and  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  effect  may  be  obtained  by  introducing  birds  and 
fish,  as  well  as  fountains,  for  internal  fittings.  The  colouring  of 
the  woodwork  of  the  interior  of  glass  buildings  is  a  point  in  which 
much  taste  may  be  displayed.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  a  light 
colour  rather  than  a  dark  one  for  the  roof  and  woodwork  generally, 
always  finishing  the  exterior  simply  with  plain  white.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  my  mind,  to  leave  the  red  brickwork,  both  inside  and  out, 
neatly  pointed  with  a  struck  joint  of  wliite  mortar,  and  not  washed 
with  colour  of  any  kind.  Shelves  and  hanging  baskets  can  also  be 
more  easily  fixed  than  when  the  walls  are  plastered  ;  besides  which, 
the  red  bricks  help  to  throw  up  the  green  foliage,  and  they  also  retain 
the  heat  better  than  a  light-surfaced  wall.  This  is  an  important 
point  when  the  temperature  of  the  conservatory  during  the  cooler 
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hours  of  the  night  is  taken  into  consideration.  For  the  finishing  of 
the  woodwork,  I  tliink  nothing  loolvs  better  than  a  light  Pea-green 
made  with  white,  Ught  Brunswick  green,  and  a  little  celestial 
blue. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  remark  that,  with  this  class  of 
building,  like  most  others,  a  little  though  and  taste  will  often  enable 
much  to  be  made  out  of  but  very  little  material.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  lean-to  adjoining  a  dining  or  drawing-room — it  may  be  small,  but 
sniall  as  it  is  it  will  frequently  give  double  value  and  interest  to  tlie 
room  ;  or  a  floral  porch  to  the  chief  or  garden  entrance  will  add  gi-eatly 
to  the  importance  and  comfort  of  the  house  ;  while  in  towns  and  limi- 
ted areas  a  first-rate  conservatory  can  often  be  managed  on  the  top, 
either  of  the  entrance  portico  or  over  the  slip  room  flat  in  the  rear. 
Several  of  those  suggestions  I  have  practically  illustrated,  and  I 
hope  that  my  paper  will  tend  to  bring  horticulturists  as  well  as  archi- 
tects to  consider  glasshouses,  of  whatever  kind,  as  worthy  of  more 
thought  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  than  that  Iiitherto  devoted 
to  tlie  subject. 

JAPANESE  VASE  DECORATION. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Japanese  that  tliey  have  used  plants  in  a 
natural  manner  for  decoration  to  a  degree  unknown  in  Europe.  After 
ages  of  wearied  effort  on  our  part  in  the  composition  of  geometrical, 
conventional,  and  all  sorts  of  unmeaning  twistings  and  twinings  and 
inventions,  a  so-called  barbarous  nation  has  shown  us  the  true  path 
to  beautiful,  natural,  and  artistic  ornament.  They  have  not  only 
shown  it  us,  but  followed  it  up  to  a  degree  that  is  the  delight  and 
wonder  of  all  who  see  tlieir  best  things  in  this  way,  some  of  whicli 
we  illustrate.  Apart,  however,  from  their  finest  work,  there  is 
more  beauty  and  more  that  is  suggestive  in  a  bit  of  Bamboo  or  a 
spray  of  flowers  thrown  on  the  commonest  Japanese  tray,  bought  for 
a  few  pence,  than  in  a  whole  room  full  of  the  elaborate  golden  ti'aceries 
of  a  French  or  Italian  palace.  The  reason  is  easy  to  see.  The  Japa- 
nese, keen  observers  of  the  beautiful  plaut  life  around  them,  seek  to 
preserve  some  of  its  brightness  and  grace  in  their  decoration,  and 
they  succeed  admirably  ;  whereas,  a  man  may  wear  his  soul  out 
twisting  a  golden  riljbon  into  an  elaborate  pattern,  or  carving  marble 
or  wood  in  a  number  of  cunning,  conventional  forms,  without  e\er 
conveying  the  feeblest  pleasure  to  a  single  human  being.  It  would 
be  pleasant  for  anybody  who  knew  it  to  trace  tlie  flora  of  the 
country  as  illustrated  on  Japanese  vases  and  Japanese  ware ; 
even  those  who  know  little  of  the  flora  of  Japan  must  often  be 
charmed  to  see  a  home  favourite — a  \\'istaria  branch  gracefully 
drooping  from  a  tree,  or  a  bright  Pink  or  a  blue  Iris,  or  the  graceful 
leaves  and  wands  of  Bamboos,  either  in  gold  or  green.  Jlost  delight- 
ful, however,  are  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  Plum  or  Hawthorn 
trees,  or  those  of  that  race  which  seem  greatly  loved  of  the  Jajjanese 
artists  and  also  the  Chinese.  They  have  a  delightful  way  of 
perfectly  rendering  these  on  vases,  the  trusses  of  flowers  in  full 
beauty  crowding  all  over  the  surface,  giving  a  capital  effect  of  such 
a  busli  in  full  bloom.  What  the  kinds  nsed  in  this  way  exactly  are 
must  often  puzzle  people,  but  they  are  alwaj's  beautiful.  It  is,  per- 
haps, too  much  to  hope  that  the  life-beauty  of  our  own  rich  garden 
flora  should  ever  be  caught  by  our  artists  and  fi.xed  in  permanent 
colour  ;  it  has  been  done,  and  done  in  the  most  consummate  and 
exquisite  way  by  a  people  in  no  way  indebted  to  the  arts  or  civi- 
lisation of  our  own  world. 

These  remarks  occur  to  us  in  connection  with  a  very  interesting 
little  collection  of  Japanese  objects  brought  from  .Japan  by  Mr. 
Maries,  a  very  active  and  successful  collector  who  has  lately  been 
travelling  in  that  country  for  Messrs.  Veitch.  A  good  ma-iy  of  his 
things  have  lately  been  seen  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 
Referring  to  the  beautiful  vases  in  bronze  and  other  materials  used 
by  the  Japanese  in  their  houses,  Mr.  Maries  informs  us  tliat  they 
generally,  when  used  for  flowers  only,  contain  a  single  flo'n'er  or 
specimen  or  branchlet — a  statement  not  without  instruction  for  our- 
selves, who  so  often  crowd  flowers  together  to  such  a  degi-ee  that  all 
individual  beauty,  or  much  beauty  of  any  kind,  is  lost.  A  pretty 
free  adoption  of  the  Japanese  way  would  be  a  gain  in  point  of  taste, 
and  to  some  extent  prevent  the  heavy  raids  on  cut  flowers  which 
many  find  it  difficult  to  meet.  Japan  is  a  lovely  country  for  all 
who  care  for  trees  and  gardens,  and  some  photographs  brought 
home  by  Mr.  Maries  well  illustrate  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its 
gardens  and  the  fine  flowering  and  evergreen  trees  in  that  country. 
Mr.  Maries  tells  us  that,  under  the  influence  of  western  ideas,  the 
Japanese  are  neglecting  their  once  beautiful  gardens,  as  well  as 
their  own  inimitable  manufactures,  which  is  in  all  ways  to  be 
regretted.  We  believe  he  has  been  most  successful  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  things,  especially  from  the  forest  country. 


NOTES  or  THE   WEEK. 


Temple  Bar,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  re-erected  in  Victoria  Park. 


Tree  Carnations. — In  Jlr.  Cannell's  collection  of  these  I 
noticed,  as  particularly  good,  a  double  scarlet  kind  called  Alegatiere, 
a  sort  in  every  way  desirable.  Jliss  Jollift'e,  too,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  very  free  and  abundant  bloomer,  the  most  profuse,  I  think,  in 
this  respect  of  any  kind  I  know  of.  Its  flowers  are  of  good  size,  of 
a  salmon-rose  colour,  double,  and  very  sweet.  This  kind  is  a  favourite 
everywhere,  and  especially  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  I  noticed  it 
a  few  days  ago  in  very  fine  condition  at  Edmonton.  These  two  kinds 
deserve  to  be  largely  grown. — H.  B. 

White  Chinese  Primula. — In  Messrs.  Hayes'  magnificent 
collection  of  these  popular  plants  at  Edmonton  there  is  a  new  white 
variety  that  is  particularly  striking  and  beautiful.  The  foliage  is 
roundish  in  form,  of  a  fine  deep  green  colour,  and  elegantly  crisped 
at  the  edges,  so  much  so  that  the  plant  itself  is,  even  without  flowers, 
highly  ornamental.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  of  the  purest 
white,  with  a  fine  yellow  eye,  and  remarkalily  well  fimbriated,  and 
the  plaut  is  a  profuse  bloomer.  It  has  been  aptly  named  Queen  of 
Whites,  and  is  certaiuly  worthy  of  the  title.  This  variety  is  not  in 
commerce,  but  will  be  sent  out  this  spring. — H. 

Areca  Herbsti. — Tliis  Palm  is  well  grown  by  Mr.  Peed,  and  a, 
most  excellent  kind  it  is,  being  very  graceful  in  habit ;  the  under 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  blue,  and  the  stem 
is  covered  with  long  dark  spines.  It  thrives  admirably  in  small  pots, 
and  is  in  every  way  excellent.  Cocos  Weddelliana  is  also  well  grown 
by  Mr.  Peed.  The  soil  which  he  uses  for  all  his  Palms  is  heavyish 
sandy  yellow  loam,  not  peat.  This  loam  seems  to  suit  them  admir- 
ably, all  being  in  the  very  best  of  health.' — H.  B. 

Orchids  in  the  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin. — 

Tliere  are  some  interesting  and  beautiful  Orchids  just  now  in  bloom 
in  these  gardens,  amongst  them  being  a  good  specimen  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Insleayi,  on  one  spike  of  which  we  counted  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  blooms  in  different  stages  of  development ;  also  neat  speci- 
mens of  the  lovely  Cattleya  Triana;,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Ly- 
caste  Skinneri,  La;lia  auceps,  Zygopetalum  intermedium  (Loddige's), 
Stenorhynchus  speciosus  maculatus,  Odontoglossum  pulchellum 
majus,  Trichosma  suavis,  Cypripedium  Sedeni,  &c. 

Monochsetum  ensiferuna. — This  useful  greenhouse  plant  I 
saw  blooming  finely  the  other  day  in  Mr.  Peed's  nursery,  Roupell 
Park.  It  has  pretty  Myrtle  like  foliage,  stems  of  a  very  deep  red 
colour,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  mauve-pink,  with  orange  and  yellow  cen-' 
tres.  It  grows  and  flowers  freely  in  small  pots  under  the  same  treat- 
ment as  that  afforded  to  Cape  Heaths.  It  is  a  really  excellent  plant 
and  worthy  of  attention,  on  account  of  its  blooming  in  winter. — 
H.  B. 

Imantophylluni  miniatum. — In  the  stove  house  at  Mr.  J. 
Frascr's  Lea  Bridge  Nurseries,  I  was  much  pleased  with  some  good 
plants  of  this  in  fine  flower.  In  appearance  it  much  resembles  the 
Vallota  purpurea,  both  in  foliage  and  blossom,  producing,  as  it  does, 
a  large  truss,  consisting  of  five  or  six  flowers.  The  petals  are  bright 
orange-scarlet,  tipped  with  reddish-pink,  the  centre  being  pal& 
lemon.  This  is  a  very  effective  and  fine  winter  flowering  plant  for 
the  stove. — H.  B. 

Stokesia  eyanea. — This  rarely-to-be-met-with  old  hardy- 
flowering  plant  is  largely  gi'own  by  Messrs.  Hayes,  of  Edmonton, 
for  cut  flowers.  It  is  potted  up  in  the  autumn  in  good-sized  pots, 
placed  in  a  light  greenliouse,  where  it  produces  immense  quantities 
of  blossom,  of  a  beautiful  azure  blue  colour,  very  much  resembling 
a  small  China  Aster.  I  believe  it  is  known  to  some  people  as  the 
Winter-flowering  Aster,  but  it  is,  as  I  before  said,  very  rarely  indeed 
to  be  seen  now  ;  this,  however,  like  many  another  fine  old  plant, 
certainly  does  not  merit  such  neglect. — B. 

Bouvardia  jasminoides. — This  variety  should  be  included 
in  every  collection  of  these  charming  winter-flowering  plants.  It  is 
extensively  grown  at  Jlessrs.  Low's,  at  Clapton,  where,  on  account 
of  its  grateful  fragrance,  it  is  much  preferred  to  Vreelandi  and 
other  white-flowered  kinds.  Sweet-smelling  flowers  in  mid-winter 
are  by  no  means  plentiful,  although  highly  desirable  where  hand- 
bouquets  are  in  request.  Were  I  restricted  to  one  white-flowered 
kind,  I  should  prefer  this  one  to  all  others. — J.  C,  Byfleet. 

"Winter-flowering  Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  are 
very  large  and  well  grown  by  the  Messrs.  Hayes,  of  Edmonton,  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  market  trade.  The  following  kinds  struck 
me  as  particularly  good  : — Starliglit,  a  beautiful  white  flower,  with 
pink  centre,  free,  flue,  and  decidedly  the  best  of  its  class.  Mrs. 
Leavers,  deep  rosy-pink,  very  fine,  and  good  in  every  way.  Jes- 
sica, deep  scarlet,  a  really  grand  variety.  Lucy  Bosworth,  a, 
very  fine,  free,  and  bold  pink-coloured  variety,  which  appears  to  be 
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as  free  as  Vesuvius.  Charles  Smith,  a  variety  of  the  nosegay  sec- 
tion, also  a  fine  winter  sort ;  its  colour  is  deep-crimson  maroon, 
and  the  flowers  are  borne  on  immense  trusses,  and  it  is  a  kind  whicli 
is  in  every  way  desirable.  In  addition  to  quantities  of  the  fine  and 
well-known  scarlet  kind,  Vesuvius,  Messrs.  Hayes  have  a  seedling 
from  it  which  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  its  parent  in  all  its  good 
qualities,  with  the  additional  merit  of  being  very  considerably 
larger  botli  in  foliage  and  flowers.  I  also  saw  a  very  good  double- 
white  kind,  named  Madame  Amelia  Baltet.  It  is  one  of  tlie  best 
doubles  in  existence,  and  by  a  long  way  the  best  white  kind  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Its  habit  is  excellent,  and  it  is  a  good,  free 
bloomer. — H.  B. 

Orchids  in  Flower. — The  following  beautiful  kinds  I  saw 
in  flower  the  other  day  in  Mr.  R.  BuUen's  collection  :  Lajlia  Dayana, 
a  splendid  Orchid,  with  mauve  sepals,  and  deep  purple  striped  lip  ; 
Oncidium  Gardneri,  a  fine  kind  with  beautiful  chocolate  blotches  on 
a  bright  lemon  ground-colour,  edged  with  deep  golden-yellow  ;  and 
O.  Forbesi,  anotlier  fine  kind  with  light  brown  spots  on  a  deep 
golden  ground-colour. — H. 

Habrothamnus  elegans. — This  fine  old  winter-blooming 
greenhouse  plant  is  not  lialf  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It 
is  of  easy  culture,  and  the  flowers  are  really  good  and  effective  ;  they 
are  produced  in  trusses  at  the  end  of  almost  every  shoot,  and  are  of 
a  bright  rosy  colour.  It  has  also  good-sized  dark  green  leaves,  and 
thrives  well  under  the  treatment  usually  given  to  the  majority  of 
hard-wooded  plants  ;  it  also  does  well  in  small  pots.  I  saw  it 
recently  in  very  excellent  condition  in  Mr.  Mailer's  nursery  at 
Lee,  Kent. — H. 

Winter-blooming  Fuchsias. — I  have  no  hesitation  in 
placing  these  in  the  very  front  rank  of  free-flowering  subjects  at  this 
dull  time  of  the  year,  being  equally  valuable  as  decorative  plants 
or  for  supplying  cut  bloom.  Of  these  Fuchsias  there  is  an  excellent 
variety  at'Svvanley,  the  best  of  which  are  as  follows  :  Jean  Sisley,  by 
far  the  best  Fuchsia  I  have  yet  seen.  It  is  in  the  way  of  F.  Domi- 
aiana,  but  a  great  improvement  thereon,  being  free  and  of  exception- 
ally bright  colour — an  intense  orange-scarlet,  with  a  beautiful  rosy- 
purple  tube.  Dominiana,  a  very  fine  old  kind,  is  briglit  and  free, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  serratifolia,  a  capital  sort,  orange  and 
pink  in  colour  ;  Dr.  Godson  is  a  splendid  kind,  similar  in  colour  to 
serratifolia,  but  larger  and  better  ;  thymifolia  is  also  a  charming 
little  kind,  with  small,  round,  dark  foliage,  and  a  great  profusion  of 
exquisite  rosy-pinlc  flowers  ;  in  every  way  a  most  desirable  variety. 
Cordifolia  splendens,  a  very  fine  and  brilliant-coloured  winter  kind, 
has  flowers  tlrat  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  a  Correa. 
They  are  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  and  very  effective.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  note  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  wdio  may  read  it 
to  turn  their  attention  to  these  delightful  plants,  and  help,  though 
in  a  small  degree  to  rescue  them  from  that  oblivion  into  wlucli  they 
have  sank. — B. 

Orchids  in  Flower  at  Fernfleld,  Bridge  of  Allan.— 

An^ctochilus  Dawsoni,  Angrfecum  sesquipedale  ;  Calanthe  Veitchi, 
vestita  luteo-oculata,  and  v.  rubro-ocvdata;  Gattleya  bulbosa  (dark 
and  light  vars.)  and  Trianse  ;  Gypripedinm  villosum,  insigne,  and 
venustum ;  Cymbidium  sinense ;  Dendrobium  hcterocarpum  (aureura), 
nobile,  Wardianura,  and  fimbriatum  giganteum  ;  Epidendrum  exal- 
tissimum  and  fragrans  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  ;  Lailia  albida  bella ; 
Maxillaria  barbata  and  a  species  from  New  Granada  ;  Neottia  piota 
maculata;  Masdevallia  ignea  ;  Oncidium  aureum  ;  Odontoglossum 
bictoniense,  oordatum,  nebulosum,  Uro-Skinneri,  and  Londesbo- 
roughianum ;  Pilumna  fragrans ;  Pleione  humilis  ;  Saccolabium 
giganteum;  Vanda  suavis  (Veitoh's  var.),  and  V.  tricolor  (Dalkeith 
var. ). 

Jacaranda  mimossefolia. — This  is  a  truly  beautiful  plant 
with  lovely  loUage  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  admirably  adapted  for 
table  decoration,  and  in  every  way  wortliy  sf  extensive  cultivation 
for  this  and  similar  purposes.  It  thrives  freely  and  well  in  a 
warm,  light  greenhouse,  and  it  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  Mr. 
Mailer  grows  it  well,  and  I  was  much  struck  the  other  day  with 
its  fine  appearance  in  his  establishment. — H.  B. 

The  Late  Gale  in  Scotland. — It  has  been  estimated  that 
between  7,000  and  8,000  trees  have  been  blown  down  on  tlie  Bread- 
albane  property,  between  Aberfeldy  and  Drummond  Hill.  On  the 
Killiechassie  estate  a  large  quantity  of  fine  timber  has  also  been 
blown  down,  notably  a  fine  specimen  of  Silver  Pine  114  ft.  in  length, 
and  containing  about  214  cubic  ft.  of  timber.  This  tree  was  sup- 
posed to  be  about  118  years  old.  Immense  damage  has  also  been 
done  on  the  Menzies  property,  especially  in  the  Rannooh  woods. 

The  Natal  Hsemanthus  (H.  natalensis).— A  specimen  of 
this  showy  plant  has  been  in  bloom  in  tlie  south  wing  of  the  Palm 
house,  Kew,  for  some  time  past.  It  belongs  to  the  deciduous  group 
with  multifarious  leaves,   which  are  produced  while  the  flowers  are 


on  the  wane.  The  pale-green  flattened  scape  rises  from  a  purple- 
spotted  green  bulb  to  the  heiglit  of  1  ft.  or  more,  bearing  at  its 
summit  a  crowded  mass  of  slender  flowers,  each  consisting  of  six 
scarlet  stamens  with  yellow  anthers,  enclosed  within  a  pink  peri- 
antli  with  whitish  erect  segments.  The  whole  assemblage  of  flowers 
is  surrounded  by  a  close-fitting  involucre  composed  of  oldong  dull- 
red  bracts,  making  up  a  dense  head  nearly  4  in.  across.  The 
foliage  is  very  attractive,  being  a  delicate  green  above,  aud  even 
paler  beneath,  witli  purple  spots. — B.  J. 

Dahlia  Maximiliana.  —  On  reading  Mr.  Hemsley's  notes 
respecting  this  Dahlia,  I  see  that  he  expresses  a  doubt  about  the 
direction ^of  the  ray-florets.  I  fear  the  specimen  which  I  gave  your 
artist  at  South  Kensington  was  too  much  withered  to  indicate  their 
proper  position.  I  therefore  send  you  tlie  only  flower  now  open  to 
sliow  that  the  flowers  are  flat  and  a  trifle  incurved  instead  of 
recurved.  The  colour  of  the  present  flower,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
want  of  light,  is  not  so  purple  as  usual.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
history  of  this  plant  except  tliat  it  was  bouglit  under  the  name  whicli 
it  now  bears.  I  think  it  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  large  con- 
servatory along  with  D.  impcrialis,  being  winter  blooming,  and  of 
uncommon  colour  among  winter-flowering  plants. — Chakles  Gp.een", 
Pcndcll  Court,  Bletddimhij,  Sunvy.  [The  flower  sent  fully  bears  out 
Mr.  Green's  statement.  Its  colour— rose-tinted  lilac  with  orange 
centre — renders  it  a  welcome  addition  to  winter-blooming  plants.] 

New  Metropolitan  Gardens.— Officials  connected  with 
Her  Majesty's  Office  of  'Works  assembled  the  other  day  on  the 
ground  so  long  vacant  near  the  Victoria  tower,  adjoining  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  superintended  arrangements  for  converting  the 
whole  of  the  land  there  into  summer  gardens,  with  broad  walks,  to 
be  opened  free  to  the  public.  The  various  flower  beds  were  staked 
out,  and  the  walks,  as  previously  designed,  were  accepted.  Work- 
men have  already  been  engaged  to  carry  out  these  designs,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  May  next  these  gardens,  which  will  liereafter  be 
called  Victoria  Gardens,  Westminster,  will  be  opened  to  the  public. 
Over  an  acre  of  ground,  reaching  from  Old  Palace  Yard  to  the 
Thames,  will  be  thus  utihsed. 

Horticultural  Club.— Tlie  annual  meeting  and  dinner  took 
place  at  the  club  house  on  Tuesday  last.  It  was  announced  that 
during  the  year  a  further  sum  had  been  invested  in  the  funds,  leav- 
ing also  a  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  ye.ar.  Mr.  .John  Lee 
was  re-elected  chairman,  and  the  names  of  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  and  Mr. 
T.  Francis  Rivers  added  to  the  committee.  Much  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  club,  and  those  pre- 
sent undertook  to  do  what  they  could  to  still  further  increase  its 
numbers,  and  thereby  extend  its  usefulness. 


NOTES     FROM     BOSTON. 

Lilium  speciosum  monstrosum.— Can  any  of  your  Lily 
eultivaters  give  me  any  information  about  the  origin  of  the  red  and 
white  L.  monstrosum  ?  They  were  grown  in  quantities  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  tlie  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  I  am  very 
desirous  of  knowing  something  about  them.  I  saw  a  beautiful 
painting  at  that  time  of  a  specimen  with  12.5  flowers,  and  a  whole 
bed  in  full  bloom,  with  stems  carrying  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
flowers  each.     Where  did  they  come  from  ? 

Hardiness  of  the  Cardinal-flower.— "Justicia"  makes 
mention  (p.  474)  of  our  native  Cardinal-flower  (Lobelia  c.ardinalis),  and 
remarks  that  "with  a  cold  northern  breeze  blowing  (Nov.  2)  the  eye 
was  cheered  with  its  spikes  still  fresh  ;"  adding,  "it  does  nob  lire 
through  the  winter  on  cold  soils  around  London,  but  in  warm  andlight 
soils  it  is  hardy."  This  seems  remarkable  to  us,  who  find  it  abun- 
dant where  the  temperature  falls  to  10'  or  15'  below  zero,  and  where 
the  ground  is  frozen  2  ft.  deep  for  three  or  four  months.  This  beau- 
tiful plant  is  indigenous  on  our  grounds,  making  its  appearance  occa- 
sionally when  the  conditions  are  favourable,  and  is  not  seen  again  tor 
half-a-dozen  years,  showing  that  the  seeds  lying  in  the  ground  long 
preserve  their  vitality.  Last  autumn,  passing  along  where  a  tree 
had  been  dug  up  in  a  neglected  piece  of  ground,  and  the  hole  not 
filled,  I  noticed  a  spike  of  flowers  displaying  their  unrivalled  colour, 
and  upon  looking,  I  found  on  the  edge  of  the  hole  just  where  the 
water  had  stood  (it  being  a  clay  bottom)  during  the  winter  and  spnug, 
several  plants.  I  had  noticed  the  same  thing  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
a  boa  plant,  and  unless  the  seeds  can  have  plenty  of  standing  water 
thev°do  not  appear  to  vegetate  ;  or  if  not  from  this  cause,  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  digging  the  soil  the  seeds  were  turned  up  to 
air  At  any  rate  it  is  full  thirty  years  since  this  part  of  our  g,-ouiids 
was  reclaimed  from  what  is  often  called  a  swamp  since  this  Lobelia 
has  been  seen  before,  except  as  I  have  said  a  few  years  ago.  As  it 
is  biennial  it  dies  after  flowering.  May  not  this  account  for  tlie 
remark  that  it  is  not  hardy  around  London  ?     I  have  gathered  it 
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many  a  time  growing  on  the  edge  of  streams.  This  reminds  me 
that  the  Cardinal-ilower  was  one  of  the  first  plants  which  I  attempted 
to  grow  half  a  century  ago.  I  have  read  what  Justice  says 
about  it  in  "Loudon's  Encyclopedia"  as  "excelling  all  other 
flowers  he  ever  knew  in  the  richness  of  its  scarlet  colour,"  and 
wrote  out  the  directions,  which,  witli  many  more,  I  now  possess,  for 
such  books  were  then  very  rare  and  difficult  to  be  found  here. 

Dormant  Seeds.— This  incident  reminds  me  of  tlie  tenacity 
of  the  life  of  seeds.  I  have  a  spot  of  peaty  ground,  deeply  trenched 
and  filled  in  with  brush  just  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  then  planted 
with  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Kalmias.  Two  years  ago  we 
took  up  all  the  Rhododendrons,  &o.,  and  allowed  the  space  to  go  to 
waste,  as  it  was  to  be  used  for  bedding  purposes.  It  had  been  kept 
thoroughly  clean  all  the  time  up  to  the  removal  of  the  shrubs.  This 
yearacustomer  was  anxious  to  get  alot  of  Golden  Rod  flowers,  and  upon 
the  little  spot  of  half  an  acre  we  cut  300  heads  of  at  least  five  species 
or  varieties,  with  stems  .3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  !  Here  the  seeds  had 
lain  all  the  time,  only  waiting  for  the  sun  and  air  to  give  them 
life.  .         y  = 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. — "  Justicia  "  is  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  this  garden  when  he  saw  it,  was  "a  poor  ramshackle 
aff'air."  It  may  be  "  the  best  botanic  garden  in  the  United  States," 
as  I  am  not  able  to  state  to  the  contrary  ;  but  it  is  nothing  compared 
with  Kew,  or  other  English  botanic  gardens.  Allow  me  to  say, 
however,  that  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Falconer,  formerly  attaclied  to 
the  staff  of  The  Garhex,  who  has  charge  of  the  grounds,  they  have 
been  wonderfully  improved  and  put  in  fine  order,  and  the  Ferns  and 
Orchids  admirably  managed.  Very  recently  a  new  house  has  been 
built  for  the  very  fair  collection  of  Succulents.  The  grounds  have 
been  wholly  re-arranged,  the  plants  gi-ouped  together,  and  evei-y thing 
is  a  model  compared  with  a  few  years  ago.  We  hope  for  still  further 
^  additions  and  improvements,  for  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  wealth  of 
Boston,  the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  has  surprised  me  tliat  in 
the  profusion  of  donations  which  Harvard  University  annually 
receives,  there  should  not  be  found  one  single  giver  who  puts  any 
interest  in,  or  cares  an3'thing  about  a  garden.  Within  a  few  months 
150,000  dols.  have  been  given  by  a  deceased  wealthy  gentleman  for 
the  erection  of  a  handsome  building  in  the  college  grounds.  If  only 
10,000  dols.  were  given  for  the  use  of  the  garden  it  miglit  be  made  a 
credit  to  Cambridge  and  the  country.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that 
it  is  to  the  munificence  of  one  of  our  greatest  lovers  of  plants  that 
the  building  for  the  herbarium  was  recently  thorouglily  rebuilt. 

Salvia  Hoveyi. — I  notice  that  Mr.  Cannell  exliibited  this  new 
variety  at  a  late  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  where  it 
is  called  ianthina  Hoveyi.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  a  "sport"  from 
Salvia  spleudens  in  our  own  grounds,  and  was  taken  off  by  our  pro- 
pagator himself.  It  is  a  free  and  vigorous  grower,  and  it  is  the 
only  blue  Salvia  that  is  worth  growing  with  us.  S.  caealia'folia  and 
S.  patens,  though  more  brilliant  in  colour,  are  dwarf  in  habit,  poor 
growers,  and  do  not  correspond  in  style  with  S.  splendens  and  splen- 
(iens  alba.     The  "  Red,  White,  and  Blue"  are  companion  plants. 

Lilium  Hoveyi.— I  saw  your  notice  (p.  432,  Vol.  XVI.)  of  the 
wax  model  wdiich  I  sent  you  of  the  flower  of  this  fine  Lily.  Allow 
me  to  add  that  the  full  sized  flowers  measure  14  in.  in  diameter  from 
tip  to  tip  of  sepals,  about  1  iu.  larger  than  Parkmani,  with  broader 
petals,  without  so  much  undulation,  and  not  so  green  a  centre,  while 
its  growth  is  as  vigorous  as  auratum.  A  specimen  which  I  had 
photographed,  grown  in  a  pot,  measured  6  ft.  high,  with  the  stem 
3  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  twenty  fully-expanded  flowers. 
It  first  flowered  in  1SG4,  but  an  accident  happened  to  the  bulbs  the 
year  following,  and  it  was  not  until  last  year  that  I  had  again  allowed 
the  bulbs  to  produce  more  th.an  two  or  three  flowers. 

Gypsophila  paniculata.— Tliis  fine  old  plant,  of  which  so 
miieh  has  been  recently  written  in  The  Garden,  grows  as  freely  and 
readily  witli  us  as  any  perennial  plant  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil ;  it 
attains  a  height  of  4  ft.,  and  becomes  covered  with  its  delicate 
flowers,  which  are  much  prized  by  our  bouquet  makers  for  the  light 
sprayey  character  which  they  give  to  a  nosegay. 

Brcwallia  elata. — Curious  enough  it  appears  to  us  that  so 
much  has  been  said  about  this  old  and  pretty  blue  flower.  Here 
under  a  hot  sun  it  proves  one  of  our  best  annuals,  and  is  always 
grown  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  by  our  florists  for  cut  flowers 
during  winter.  Tlie  younger  plants  are  potted  up  from  the  open 
gi'ound  in  September,  planted  at  once  in  a  warm  house,  for  they 
revel  in  heat,  and  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  cut  and  come  again  at 
the  profusion  of  bright  blue  flowers,  which  answer  very  well  for 
Forget-me-nots.     The  white  variety  is  rubbish,  not  worth  growing. 

Boston,  Mas-^.  C.  M.  Hovey. 

It  is  said  that  a  "  Royal  South  Kensington  Nursery  Company  "  is 
about  to  be  established,  of  which  Mr.  .John  Wills  is  to  be  manager, 
and  Mr.  James  Richards,  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  secretary. 
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PLATE     CCXVL— MONTBRETIA    POTTSI. 

For  the  introduction  of  this  fine  hardy  Cape  bulb  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  G.  H.  Potts,  of  Fettes  Mount,  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh, 
who  has  had  it  growing  in  his  garden  for  many  years,  having  re- 
ceived a  small  bulb  of  it  along  with  many  others  as  Tritonia 
aurea,  a  name  which  the  late  Mr.  M'Nab  was  the  flrst  to  dispute. 
It  is  a  plant,  as  the  annexed  plate  will  sliow,  which  is  well  worth 
attention,  both  for  the  decoration  of  the  outdoor  garden  and  the 
conservatory.  Mr.  Pott's  gardener  states  that  "anyone  wdio  had 
seen  plants  of  this  Montbretia  at  Fettes  Mount  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September  last  could  not  have  failed  to  admire 
them,  bearing,  as  they  did,  from  three  to  five  flower  spikes,  each 
clothed  with  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers,  which  kept  in  perfec- 
tion for  a  long  time.  As  regards  cultivation,  if  an  opportunity 
occurs  during  the  month  of  November  or  December,  after  the 
foliage  has  died  down  and  tlie  bulbs  are  matured  for  the  season,  a 
few  may  be  taken  up  au;l  separated  and  put  in  pots  for  conservatory 
decoration.  Any  bulbs  out  of  the  ground  may  then  be  planted  and 
covered  with  some  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  equal  parts  of  well  mixed  leaf- 
mould  and  sandy  loam,  to  which  may  be  added  a  third  part  of  de- 
composed eow  manure,  and,  in  case  of  severe  weather,  a  light 
covering  of  straw  will  prevent  the  bulbs  from  being  uplifted  by  the 
frost.  As  soon  as  the  season  seems  promising,  remove  the  straw  and 
top-dress  with  a  light  covering  of  sand,  and  give,  if  the  season  is 
dry,  an  occasional  watering  \vitli  liquid  manure,  taking  care  not  to 
touch  the  foliage  with  it  or  it  will  become  discoloured.  For  conser- 
vatory decoration,  plant  in  fine  rich  mould  in  6-in.  pots,  treating 
them  almost  as  one  would  Gladioli.  Keep  them  moist  after  they 
have  begun  to  grow,  and  give  them  occasional  waterings  with 
liquid  manure.  Under  such  treatment  they  will  flower  beautifully 
in  July."  For  a  Montbretia  the  plant  is  unusually  large,  as  it  often 
readies  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  The  flowers  remind  one  most  of 
those  of  Tritonia  aurea.  Mr.  M'Nab  cultivated  it  successfully 
on  his  rockeries  at  Edinburgh.  Altogether  we  may  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  it  will  become  a  popular  plant. 


The  Paris  Daisies. — I  have  been  surprised  to  find  these 
spoken  of  in  The  Gardex  as  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  plant, 
having  hitherto  believed  them  to  be  two  species.  The  one  I  first 
saw  in  Paris,  now  many  years  ago,  was  that  with  finely-cut  glau- 
cous foliage,  resembling  that  of  the  annual  Chrysanthemum  tricolor  ; 
this  1  got  with  the  name  C.  fruticosum.  Some  years  later  I  found 
it  at  Kew,  and  subsequently  obtained  the  other  plant  under  the 
name  C.  frutescens.  This  is  the  taller,  larger-flowered  plant,  with 
bright  green  feathery  foliage,  resembling  that  of  C.  coronarium  ;  and 
this  I  consider  very  inferior  to  the  former  as  a  bedder  and  for  all 
outdoor  work,  not  being  nearly  .so  free  blooming  ;  but  under  cover, 
in  the  winter,  it  produces  finer  blooms  for  cutting,  and  is  precious 
on  that  account.  I  am  at  present  only  acquainted  with  one  yellow- 
flowered  variety,  whieli  is  very  valuable  for  furnishing  cut  flowers 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  is  not  compact  and  free  enough  to  be  a 
good  bedder.  Where  can  it  have  sprung  from  ?  If  a  true  sport,  we 
may  look  forward  in  the  immediate  future  to  the  possession  of  a  new 
race  of  these  interesting  plants  of  divers  shades  of  colour  and  form  ; 
let  us  hope,  however,  that  these  elegant  and  characteristic  single 
flowers  will  not  be  elbowed  off  the  stage  by  a  progeny  of  double 
forms,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  pretty  Pyrethrum  roseum,  now 
so  seldom  seen,  but  as  full  of  interest  and  character  as  many  of  its 
more  gorgeous  descendants. — A.  S.  M. 

Hardiness  of  Meconopsis. — As  there  seems  to  be  still 
some  doubt  about  the  hardiness  of  the  Himalayan  Meconopsis,  I 
may  say  that  I  first  raised  M.  nepalensis  in  1875,  and  have  flowered 
it  every  year  since.  It  always  produces  abundant  seed,  and  dies 
after  seeding.  Small  seedlings  are  quite  hardy,  and  the  plant  stood 
the  last  two  winters  without  the  least  injury.  M.  Walliclii  seems 
more  liable  to  damp  off,  but  is  also  quite  hardy  as  regards  cold.  It 
is  not  perennial.  M.  simplieifolia  I  bloomed  last  year  for  the  first 
time,  but  not  in  perfection.  It  died  without  ripening  seed.  M. 
aculeata  seems  perennial,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  this. — 
H.  J.  ELWE.S. 

Hardy  Plants. — Mr.  Dod  and  other  gentlemen's  attempts  to 
determine  a  standard  of  hardiness  in  plants  can  hardly  lead  to  any 
useful  end.  Aplant  may  be  hardy  enough,  and  yet  liable  to  be  cut 
off  in  certain  districts  and  in  certain  seasons.  Indeed  our  hardiest 
native  trees  are  injured  at  times,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  call  them  hardy.  To  define  the  districts  in  which  a  plant  is 
hardy  is  all  that  can  be  usefully  attempted,  I  think,  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind. — J.  H. 
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Flower  Garden. 

Where  pleasure  grounds  are  judiciously  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  this  is  a  good  time  to  give  them  some  slight  pruning,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  over-topping  or  crowding  one  another.  Thus 
treated  they  need  never  have  a  shorn  or  bare  look  after  pruning,  as 
they  become  densely  furnished  with  young  growth  at  the  base  ; 
whereas,  if  left  entirely  unpruued  for  several  years,  the  growth  all 
rushes  to  the  top  or  outside  branches,  leaving  no  under-growth — 
nothing  but  bare  stems — owing  to  the  absence  of  light.  There  is,  I 
know,  a  very  wide-spread  aversion  to  pruning  Conifers;  but  I  feel 
confident  that  they  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  timely  stopping  of 
extra  leaders  or  gross  shoots  that  are  over-powering  their  weaker 
neighbours.  Of  course  they  do  not  push  forth  growing  shoots  from 
the  axils  of  every  leaf  like  Hawthorn,  but  if  the  strong  shoots  be 
cut  back  to  living  but  weakly  spray,  they  will  quickly  increase  in 
vigour,  and  a  dense  instead  of  a  straggling  specimen  will  be  the 
result.  Irish  Yews,  if  allowed  to  grow  large,  need  supporting ;  they 
lose  their  symmetrical  proportions  as  they  get  large,  and  snow  is  apt 
to  break  them  down.  I  find  good  stout  wires  to  be  the  best  material 
for  keeping  their  branches  together,  as  cord  or  string  only  lasts  one 
season,  and  is  always  breaking  loose  under  the  influence  of 
every  gale  or  storm  that  takes  place.  For  a  pyramid,  I  find  the 
erect  form  of  Lawson's  Cypress  preferable  both  in  shape  and  colour 
to  the  Yew,  and  it  keeps  in  good  form  naturally  without  any  artifi- 
cial ties.  AH  kinds  of  edgings  to  walks  should  now  be  put  in  order 
before  a  pressure,  as  regards  work,  sets  in.  For  a  green  edging  nothing 
looks  better  than  Bo.x  if  kept  in  good  condition,  viz.,  uniform  in 
size  and  free  from  gaps.  This  is  a  good  time  to  take  up  and  relay 
any  portions  that  are  defective,  pulling  the  Box  in  pieces,  and 
shortening  it  both  top  and  root,  after  which  it  should  be 
laid  iu  evenly  somewhat  deeper  than  before  in  fresh  soil, 
broken  up  deeply  and  worked  down  fine  and  firm.  Thus  treated, 
it  will  quickly  strike  fresh  root,  and,  if  carefully  attended  to,  should 
last  in  good  condition  several  yeai-s.  Salt  for  destroying  weeds  must 
not  be  applied  too  close  to  its  roots,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  many  cases 
ruined  by  it.  It  does  well  in  open  situations,  but  where  deep  shade 
or  the  drip  from  trees  prevails,  it  soou  goes  olf,  and  a  tile  or  brick 
edging  is  the  best  substitute  ;  ordinary  bricks,  laid  lengthwise  with 
the  side  face  or  edge  in  a  slanting  position,  make  an  excellent  edging 
that  lasts  for  years.  The  sowing  of  many  kinds  of  seeds  for  the 
future  decoration  of  tiie  flower  garden  w  ill  soon  claim  attention  ; 
when  frames  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  and  filled  with  leaves  to 
within  1  ft.  of  the  glass,  and  6  in.  iu  depth  of  light,  sandy  soil 
spread  on  it,  many  kinds  of  plants  may  advantageously  be  sown  and 
remain  until  finally  planted  out,  thereby  reducing  the  labour  of  pot- 
ting or  boxing  off,  as,  where  many  thousands  of  each  kind  are 
required,  it  taxes  the  resources  of  all  gardeners  to  keep  pace  with 
the  work  in  spring.  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  Tagetes  signata 
pumila,  Stocks,  Asters,  Pansies,  Violas,  and  similar  plants  we  always 
raise  in  this  way,  for,  as  solar  heat  increases,  they  come  on  rapidly 
under  the  friendly  shelter  of  glass  ;  the  principal  points  of  success 
lie  in  ventilating  freely  and  keeping  the  soil  quite  dry  on  the  surface 
after  the  plants  are  up,  as  they  find  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
deeper  down  ;  and,  when  their  stems  are  hardened,  they  may  be 
safely  watered  without  fear  of  that  great  enemy  of  all  tender  seed- 
lings known  as  damping  off. — .Tames  Groom. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  in  Beds.— Many  will  not 

be  at  the  trouble  to  grow  these  plants  in  pots  ;  indeed,  they  do  not 
approve  of  the  practice,  and  certainly  where  a  good  position  out-of- 
doors  and  a  suitable  soil  can  be  found  for  them,  they  rank  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  spring  garden.  Any  varieties 
of  Polyanthus  will  grow  and  flower  freely  out-of-doors,  the  fine  laced 
varieties  as  well  as  any  other,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  desir- 
able results  they  should  be  planted  in  rich  deep  soil,  and  m  a  moist, 
rather  shady  position.  In  choosing  a  place  for  them  in  the  shade  it 
is  necessary,  however,  to  see  that  the  ground  is  not  quite  exhausted 
by  the  roots  of  trees.  The  best  place  is  perhaps  the  north  side  of  a 
low  wall,  where  the  plants  are  sufficiently  shaded,  and  where  no 
other  plants  exhaust  the  ground  with  their  roots.  A  more  romantic 
position  is  in  groups  in  a  shady  dell  on  the  north  side  of  rockwork, 
and  in  choosing  a  place  always  keep  in  view  the  requirements  of  the 
plants,  and  when  the  soil  is  not  suitable  the  ground  can  easily  be 
prepared  ;  they  like  plenty  of  rotten  manure.  All  the  plants  must 
now  be  looked  over ;  those  that  were  not  planted  until 
late  in  the  autumn  do  not  stand  well  over  an  early 
and  severe  winter  such  as  that  we  have  just  experienced.  The 
soil  round  the  plants  must  be  stirred  up,  and  the  plants  should  be 
pressed  into  the  ground  with  the  fingers.  Established  plants  should 
be  kept  clean,  and  get  a  dressing  of  a  compost  formed  of  equal  parts 
good  unctuous  loam  and  rotten  stable  manure.     The  above  remarks 


apply  principally  to  Polyanthuses,  but  Auriculas  require  nearly  simi- 
lar treatment.  One  often  hears  of  these  plants  dying  off  out-of-doors, 
but  when  the  case  comes  under  minute  inspection,  it  is  oftener 
neglect  in  summer  than  cold  in  winter  which  causes  the  mishap.  In 
hot  dry  summers  the  Polyanthus,  and  indeed  many  of  the  Primula 
tribe,  die  off  from  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  Let  this  pest  and  green 
fly  therefore  be  kept  in  check.  Give  the  plants  sufiicient  water  and 
good  soil  to  grow  in,  and  the  results  will  be  surprising.  We  were 
very  late  in  sowing  seeds  last  year,  and  the  seedlings  that  came  up 
in  the  autumn  have  not  yet  been  pricked  out.  They  are  starting 
into  growth,  and  will  now  be  attended  to  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Offsets  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  are  also  on  tlie  move  ;  they  too 
will  be  potted  off  singly,  unless  it  is  intended  to  plant  them  out, 
when  they  may  be  planted  a  few  inches  apart  in  shallow  boxes. 

Gladioli. — If  any  of  the  early-flowering  varieties  of  these  ate 
starting  into  growth  they  should  be  selected  from  the  stock,  and 
each  bulb  may  be  potted  in  a  4-in.  pot,  plunging  the  pots  over  the 
rims  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  cold  frame.  These  may  be  planted 
out  about  the  end  of  March  in  a  warm  border,  where  they  will 
very  speedily  grow  up  into  a  flowering  state,  and  will  produce  spikes 
of  bloom  a  month  sooner  than  those  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

Pansies  in  Pots. — Those  who  are  really  fond  of  the  Pansy  will 
be  sure  to  grow  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  in  pots.  Our  own 
plants  were  rather  late  in  being  potted  into  their  flowering  pots  one 
year,  and  they  did  not  do  so  well.  If  the  plants  are  now  fairly  well 
established,  and  of  good  size,  in  3-in.  pots,  let  them  be  repotted  at 
once  into  7-in.  pots,  and  pegged  down  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If 
they  are  then  placed  on  a  stage  or  bed  of  ashes  near  the  glass,  with 
the  frame  standing  well  to  the  sun,  they  will  speedily  make  growth, 
and  flowers  of  good  quality  may  be  had  in  March.  A  rich  turfy 
loam,  with  a  fourth  part  of  leaf-mould,  rotten  cow  manure  and  sand, 
answers  well  as  a  compost  for  the  Pansy.  Beds  of  Pansies,  and  also 
of  Pinks,  should  be  surface-dressed  if  they  require  it.  If  not,  let 
the  surface  be  stirred  and  the  plants  made  secure  against  winds, 
which  are  likely  to  be  fatal  to  some  of  them  if  they  are  not  made 
firm  in  the  ground  or  supported  by  sticks. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  in  Beds. — This  has  been  a  very 
bad  season  for  planting  beds  of  these.  The  frost  set  in  just  at  the 
time  when  growers  were  beginning  to  plant,  and  the  ground  has  not 
been  in  good  condition  since.  The  first  favourable  opportunity  must 
be  chosen  to  get  the  plants  out  into  their  permanent  beds,  and  each 
plant  must  be  secured  with  a  stick.  Many  growers,  I  am  aware, 
object  to  planting  these  in  winter,  but  the  Newcastle  growers,  who 
exhibit  very  fine  flowers  in  August,  plant  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. They  surface-dress  the  beds  with  rotten  manure,  and  support 
each  plant  firmly  iu  its  place  with  a  neat  stick. — J.  Dougla.s. 

Indoor   Plants. 

Orchids. — Many  of  the  Odontoglossums  and  other  varieties  in 
the  cool  house  will  now  be  showing  bloom.  When  in  this  state  a 
slight  increase  of  temperature  will  assist  them  in  developing  fine 
graceful  spikes.  Be  especially  careful  when  the  plants  are  in  this 
stage  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  dryness  at  the  root ;  otherwise 
both  the  spikes  and  flowers  will  not  get  fully  developed.  Slugs 
commit  sad  havoc  amongst  cool  Orchids  ;  therefore  no  quarter  must 
be  given  them  at  any  season.  Now  that  the  sun  is  getting  more 
powerful  some  care  will  be  required  to  keep  the  temperatures  mode- 
rate. Avoid  fluctuations  at  this  season  as  much  as  possible,  and  en- 
deavour to  produce  all  growths  of  good  substance  by  ventilating 
freely.  Maintain  a  "  feeding  "  atmosphere  by  means  of  decaying 
Cocoa  fibre  or  leaves  amongst  the  epiphytal  kinds. 

Stove. — Any  young  Palms  that  are  pot-bound,  and  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  get  a  large  growth  in  one  season,  may  now  receive  a 
small  shift,  using  a  rather  light  compost,  consisting  of  two  parts 
fibry  peat  to  one  of  turfy  loam.  Such  plants  will  soon  fill  their  pots 
with  roots,  and  be  in  good  condition  for  a  larger  shift  into  a  little 
stronger  compost  towards  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  when  they  will  develop  rapidly.  Specimen  plants  of  any  kind 
that  will  not  require  potting  should  be  re-staked  and  regulated.  A 
sowing  of  Gloxinias  may  now  be  made,  using  a  very  fine  compost, 
covering  the  seeds  very  lightly  with  silver  sand,  and  placing  a  bell- 
glass  over  the  pan.  A  stock  of  loam,  peat,  and  cow  manure  should 
now  be  got  under  cover  to  dry,  in  readiness  for  further  manipulation 
before  being  used  for  potting  purposes. 

Ferns. — Young  plants  of  Dicksonias,  Cyatheas,  Cibotiums,  and 
Alsophilas,  or  any  of  the  stronger-growing  tree  kinds  may  now  be 
started.  Give  them  a  shift  into  a  size  larger  pot  than  the  one  in 
which  they  are  growing.  Place  them  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, and  wrap  their  stems  with  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum.  If  fine  specimens  are  required,  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  receive  any  check  when  in  a  young  state.  Tree  Ferns,  when 
grown  freely  from  a  small  size  in  an  intermediate  house  for  two  or 
three  years,  far  surpass  imported  specimens  in  strength  of  stem  and 
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capability  of  producing    a   large   and  fine   development   of  fronds. 
Keep  the  general  stock  quiet  for  another  two  or  tliree  weeks. 

Greenhouse. — There  are  so  manj'  fine  climbing  plants  that 
■willtlivive  in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  and  for  tlie  develoijment  of 
the  full  beauty  of  which  pot  culture  is  too  limited,  tliat  wherever 
space  can  be  found  to  form  a  good  bed  of  soil  in  which  to  plant  tliem 
out,  it  should  be  got  ready  at  once.  Amateurs  desiring  a  cool  en- 
joyable liouse  at  all  seasons  should  erect  a  span-rcofed  structure, 
and  cover  the  roof  entirely  with  the  finest  greenhouse  clinibers 
intermixed  with  a  few  Roses.  The  centre  bed  could  be 
planted  with  Camellias,  Acacias,  &c.,  making  the  selection 
in  sucli  a  manner  that  something  fresh  would  be  coming  in 
bloom  at  every  season  of  the  year.  In  the  summer  season  such  a 
house  as  this  would  be  just  the  place  to  bring  to  perfection  some  of 
our  finest  kinds  of  Lilies  ;  and  in  the  autumn  tlie  edges  and  open 
spaces  of  the  borders  could  be  filled  \\-itli  spring  flowering  Ijulbs.  A 
house  of  tliis  description  should  have  a  well  prepared  border,  18  in. 
deep,  resting  on  good  drainage,  and  ample  provision  should  be  made 
for  ventilation.  There  slioulJ  also  be  a  hydrant  or  two  in  the  house, 
furnislied  with  a  good  force  of  water.  During  frosty  weather  do  not 
use  more  fire-heat  than  is  necessary  to  keep  tlie  temperature  up  to 
40'.  A  sowing  of  the  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  should  now  be  made 
in  warmtli,  and  if  the  young  seedlings  be  grown  on  freely,  they  will 
make  useful  plants  before  the  growing  season  is  over. 

Roses. — The  two  worst  enemies  to  guard  against  in  forcing 
Roses  are  green  fly  and  mildew.  The  fly  must  be  destroyed  by 
fumigating  the  house  occasionally,  whether  it  is  seen  or  not,  as 
"prevention  is  better  tlian  cure."  Mildew  is  generally  caused  by 
cold  draughts  on  the  young  leaves,  and  also  by  a  damp,  stagnant 
state  of  atmosphere.  Should  it  appear,  dress  the  hot-water  pipes 
over  with  sulphur,  and  apply  Speed's  Mildew  Annihilator  to  the 
foliage. — J.  Robert.?. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

Orchard  Houses. — The  trees  in  tlie  forcing  house  having  been 
stationed  for  the  season,  detailed  management  for  some  time  will 
consist  of  trifles  in  themselves,  yet  important  when  combined.  In  the 
first  place  great  patience  must  be  observed,  as  Peaches,  although 
easily  excited,  resent  undue  haste.  Every  pot  should  be  examined, 
as  newly-potted  trees  sometimes  require  re-examining  to  ensure  the 
passage  of  water  through  the  whole  body  of  earth  ;  and  others,  that 
have  been  top-dressed,  are  liable  to  get  too  dry  below,  while  the 
surface  dressing,  consisting  of  rich  adhesive  compost,  shows  signs  of 
being  quite  moist.  When  this  occurs,  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a 
tub  filled  with  tepid  water  for  a  few  hours,  or  subjected  to  repeated 
waterings,  as  dryness  at  the  root  is  tlie  most  fertile  cause  of  bud- 
dropping.  Fumigating  onee  or  twice  before  the  flowers  expand 
should  on  no  account  be  overlocked,  particularly  where  Strawberries 
have  a  place  in  the  house.  As  days  increase  in  length  the  trees  will 
require  syringing  once  or  twice,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  if  the  ventilators  are  closed  for  a  few  hours,  with  an  increase  of 
a  few  degrees  from  sun-heat,  allowing  it  to  fall  to  45'^  at  night,  the 
buds  will  make  good  progress,  and  the  flowers  will  open  strong  and 
perfect.  When  in  bloom  a  free  circulation  of  air  will  facilitate  the 
fertilising  process,  whicli  may  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  the  camel- 
hair  pencil  every  day  when  tlie  temperature  has  reached  the  maxi- 
mum. Wlien  the  trees  have  been  arranged  in  the  cold  house  they 
must  be  kept  properly  watered  ;  but  means  should  be  taken  for 
retarding  tliem  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  delay  of  a  single  week  in  flowering  saves  the  crop  from  a  frost 
that  miglit  prove  fatal.  Every  orchard-house  should,  however,  have 
a  flow  and  return  pipe  tlirough  it  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  setting 
tlie  fruit  in  the  spring,  and  ripening  up  the  wood  in  the  autumn. 
\Vliere  Apples  and  Pears  have  a  place  under  glass  they  may  remain 
out-of-doors  until  the  beginning  of  February,  and  Peaches  intended 
for  giving  a  late  suppljf  may  also  remain  a  little  longer.  Young  trees 
which  have  been  formed  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  garden  may- 
still  be  plotted  up,  and  in  tlie  case  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots,  placed  in  a  eold  house.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  do  not 
require  this  treatment  unless  the  situation  is  cold  and  damp.  These, 
if  properly  formed  by  frequent  lifting,  may  be  plunged  to  the  rim, 
and  well  mulched  with  rotten  manure  on  a  warm  south  border, 
■where  the  cheek  will  ensure  the  production  of  an  abundance  of 
blossom  buds,  and  the  pots  will  become  Avell  filled  with  roots  by 
next  autumn. 

Melons. — When  the  early  Jlelons  that  were  sown  in  small  3-in. 
pots  have  made  the  first  rough  leaf,  they  should  bo  shifted  into  pots 
two  sizes  larger,  and  replunged  in  bottom-heat  near  the  glass.  Give 
water  sparingly  until  they  have  t.aken  to  the  new  soil,  and  have  the 
ridges  or  fruiting  pots  ready  for  their  reception  by  the  time  they  are 
fit  for  turning  out.  If  hills  have  been  decided  upon,  a  ridge  of  com- 
post 12  in.  deep  should  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  pit ;  tliis 
should  lie  loosely  at  first  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  moisture  and  the 


more  rapid  absorption  of  heat  from  the  fermenting  material  on  which 
it  is  placed.  When  sufficiently  warmed  the  plants  may  be  turned 
out  in  pairs,  or  at  regular  distances  from  each  other  along  the  centre 
of  the  ridge.  Make  the  soil  very  firm  about  them  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, defer  watering  for  a  few  days  unless  they  show  signs  of  flag- 
ging, which  is  hardly  likely  to  bo  the  case  in  a  close,  moist  house, 
and  protect  the  tender  stems  from  the  inroads  of  slugs  by  encircling 
witli  a  little  quick-lime.  If  they  are  to  be  trained  over  a  trellis,  a 
stick  will  be  required  for  each  plant,  and  the  stem  leaves  will  require 
protection  from  injury  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Where  the  pot 
sj'stem  is  in  favour,  one  plant  only  should  occupj-  a  16-in.  pot ;  train 
to  sticks,  stop  all  side  shoots  as  tliey  extend  upwards  to  the  trellis, 
but  do  not  remove  any  of  the  stem  leaves,  as  they  are  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  plants  when  swelling  off  their  fruit.  In  Pine  stoves, 
■  where  space  is  at  command,  plants  in  pots  may  be  trained  over  the 
paths  without  doing  injury  to  the  Pines.  Read's  Scarlet  and  Turner's 
Gem  answer  well,  as  they  will  fruit  in  smaller  pots,  and  enjoy  a  drier 
heat  through  the  last  stages  than  the  green-fleshed  kinds.  A  very 
important  element  in  Melon  culture  is  a  good  stock  of  dry  loam  that 
lias  been  stacked  for  some  time  in  an  open  shed.  Fermenting  mate- 
rial under  eveiy  mode  of  culture  is  always  in  demand,  particularly 
where  pits  and  frames  are  still  in  use.  This  should  be  well  sweetened 
before  it  is  used,  and  protected  from  snow  and  rain.  Notwithstand- 
ing existing  facilities  for  heating  these  pits  with  hot  water,  many 
patient  persevering  growers  have  to  grapple  with  the  old  system,  and 
it  is  needless  to  tell  them  the  first  step  is  the  preparation  of  the  fer- 
menting material  for  the  fruiting  bed,  which  should  be  ready  for  the 
young  plants  when  they  are  fit  for  leaving  the  nursing  frame.  The 
frequent  crossing  and  recrossing  of  Melons  having  weakened  the 
constitution,  well-tried  kinds  only  should  be  depended  upon.  If 
seeds  are  sown  in  the  nursing  frame  on  the  day  the  fruiting  bed  is 
made  up,  the  plants  will  be  fit  for  turning  out  by  the  time  the  hills 
are  ready  for  them. 

rigs. — Since  my  last  paper  was  written,  we  have  had  a  continu- 
ance of  dark,  sunless  weather,  altogether  unfavourable  to  early 
forcing.  Established  trees  started  in  November  have,  iiowever, 
made  good  progress.  The  young  fruit  is  now  swelling  fast,  and  the 
young  growths,  although  much  in  need  of  more  light,  are  getting  well 
advanced.  Where  the  close  stopping  system  is  practised,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  old  fruitful  trees  that  have  attained  their  full 
size,  the  young  shoots  may  be  pinched  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  ; 
but  younger  trees  still  having  space  to  fill  up  may  be  allowed  to 
extend  for  the  production  of  a  successional  crop  of  fruit.  Light  being 
such  an  important  element,  it  ^will  most  likely  be  necessarj'  to  thin 
the  side  shoots  so  as  to  admit  of  a  nicely  balanced  spread  of  foliage 
all  over  the  trees  without  crowding,  as  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
growing  more  leaves  than  can  have  the  benefit  of  sunshine.  Syringe 
the  trees  and  walls  copiously  twice  a  day,  and  set  ammonia  at  liberty 
by  frequently  turning  the  fermenting  material,  as  red  spider  is  the 
greatest  enemy  we  have  to  contend  witli  in  the  culture  of  the  Fig. 
Give  liberal  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  to  the  roots  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  guard  against  checks  of  all  kinds,  otherwise  the  trees 
will  most  likely  cast  the  earliest,  and,  of  course,  the  most  valuable 
fruit.  Should  we  have  a  change  to  more  genial  weather,  the  day  tem- 
perature may  be  increased  to  70°  from  fire-heat,  and  75^^  to  80'  with 
ventilation  when  the  sun  is  shining.  Allow  the  night  heat  to  range 
from  58°  to  G'2"  for  the  present.  Repeat  the  treatment  recommended 
for  early  trees  in  succession  houses,  and  see  that  borders  in  which 
large  trees  are  planted  become  thoroughly  moist  before  the  young 
leaves  expand.  If  the  stock  of  pot  trees  is  limited,  a  good  batch  of 
Brown  Turkey,  the  best  of  all  for  forcing,  may  now  be  potted  up, 
and  placed  in  an  intermediate  house  to  come  on  next  month. 

Cucumbers. — Where  more  than  one  compartment  is  devoted 
to  winter  Cucumbers,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  fruit 
at  one  time  from  the  plants  in  one  section  that  have  been  the  longest 
in  bearing  and  show  signs  of  e.xhaustion.  A  few  of  the  old  leaves 
should  also  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the  new  growths  as  they 
advance,  the  plunging  material  turned  over  and  renovated,  and  new 
compost  added  to  the  surface  roots.  When  this  has  been  done, 
atmospheric  moisture,  in  preference  to  over-much  water  to  the  roots, 
combined  with  a  genial  temperature,  will  produce  satisfactory  results 
at  a  time  when  Cucumbers  are  scarce  and  expensive.  An  important 
item  in  the  routine  of  management  is  the  observance  of  cleanliness, 
both  as  regards  the  removal  of  dirt  from  the  glass  by  washing,  and 
tlie  destruction  of  insects  that  may  have  gained  a  lodgement  on  the 
leaves.  For  spider  and  mildew,  sulphur,  or  sulphur  water,  may  be 
applied  with  the  syringe,  care  being  taken  that  the  latter  does  not 
fall  upon  the  pipes  when  they  are  very  hot.  Green  or  black  fly  may 
be  destroyed  bj'  persistent  but  very  careful  fumigation,  by  dipping 
in  weak  Tobacco  water,  or  by  the  application  of  Pooley's  Insecticide. 
But  little,  if  any,  change  need  be  made  in  the  temperatures  given  in 
nij'  last  paper  until  we  have  longer  and  brighter  daj's  ;  neither  should 
the  steaming  of  pipes  or  other  highly  heated  surfaces  be  too  freely 
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indulged  in,  particularly  where  the  plants  arc  in  pots,  and  frequent 
turnings  and  additions  to  the  plunging  material  can  be  carried  on 
without  disturbing  the  roots.  Houses  that  have  lately  come  into 
bearing  should  be  cropped  as  lightly  ?3  may  be  consistent  with  the 
demand,  when,  the  same  rules  as  to  heat  and  cleanliness  having 
been  carried  out,  they  will  increase  in  vigour  and  fruitfulness  .as  the 
season  advances.  Young  plants  in  small  pots  will  require  sliifting 
on  when  they  have  made  one  or  two  rough  leaves  ;  re-plunge  in 
bottom-heat  near  the  glass  ;  train  to  sticks  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
and  turn  out  on  hills  or  in  fruiting  pots  before  they  begin  to  suffer 
from  want  of  root-space.  Pay  attention  to  the  preparation  of  fer- 
menting material  for  frame  Cucumbers,  and,  when  properly  worked, 
make  up  the  beds  on  a  dry,  elevated  base  fully  exposed  to  tlie  south, 
but  sheltered  from  nortli  and  east  winds.  Makesuccessional  sowings 
of  kinds  suitable  for  houses  and  frames  ;  sow  singly  in  small  pots, 
and  keep  them  near  the  glass. — W.  Coleman. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Though  the  weather  in  October  last  was  most  favourable  for  fruit 
tree  planting,  the  summer  was  so  sunless  that  the  trees  were  not  in 
a  fit  state  to  move,  and  therefore  all  such  planting  has  in  many 
cases  yet  to  be  done,  and  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  but  under  no  circumstances  should 
planting  be  done  when  the  soil  is  either  wet  or  frozen.  It  the  ground 
was  prepared  in  autumn,  the  natural  subsidence  of  the  soil  will  be 
ample  ;  but  when  it  is  only  prepared  immediately  preceding  planting 
it  will  be  needful  to  tread  it  lightly  before  the  trees  are  put  in.  On 
heavy  tenacious  soils  it  is  well  to  raise  the  trees  a  few  inches  above 
the  general  level,  but  on  light  sandy  soils  and  all  other  kinds  inclined 
to  dryness,  adhere  strictly  to  planting  on  the  ground  level  only.  It 
will  conduce  to  immediate  root  action  if,  as  soon  as  planted,  the 
ground  over  the  roots  be  well  protected  with  fresh  stable  litter,  and 
in  the  case  of  standard  trees  secure  staking  is  equally  important.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  ought  now  to  be  pruned.  The  buds  of  Apricots 
are  already  well  advanced  towards  expansion,  and  immediate  pruning 
of  these  trees  is  therefore  important.  It  needs  little  physiological 
knowledge  to  enable  one  to  feel  certain  that  to  cut  away  the  branches 
of  a  tree  when  the  sap  is  in  full  flow  must  have  an  injurious  tendency, 
which  in  the  case  of  Apricots  manifests  itself  in  canker  and  gum  ; 
not  that  I  would  attribute  to  this  cause  solely  the  sudden  collapse  of 
apparently  healthy  branches.  The  cause  of  this  mysterious  affec- 
tion I  have  never  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  discover,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  severe  check  of  any  kind  accelerates  the  evil; 
hence  during  the  past  season  the  disease  was  more  than  usually  pre- 
valent, as  might  have  been  expected  after  a  winter  of  such  severity. 
The  pruning  of  Peaches  is  generally  delayed  from  a  prevailing  im- 
pression that  the  later  they  are  pruned  so  much  the  later  will  the 
blossoms  expand,  and  consec|uently  there  is  every  reasonable  possi- 
bility of  more  favourable  weather  when  they  are  in  flower 
to  aid  them  to  set  their  fruit  ;  and,  though  from  careful 
observation  1  am  convinced  that  late  pruning  has  some  little  retard- 
ing effects,  I  am  yet  sceptical  as  to  whether  the  gain  by  late  flower- 
ing is  not  negatived  by  the  injury  in  another  form  by  late  pruning  ; 
pending  such  uncertainty,  I  would  recommend  that  pruning  be  com- 
pleted the  moment  there  is  any  perceptible  swelling  of  the  fruit- 
buds,  and  all  top-dressing  of  borders,  or  root-pruning  that  may  be 
required,  sliould  also  be  done  before  that  stage  of  growth  is  reached. 
The  cleansing  of  orchard  trees  from  Moss  and  Lichen  is  work  that 
can  be  done  when,  through  stress  of  weather,  other  operations  fall 
short.  A  mixture  of  freshly-slaked  lime  and  soot,  applied  with  the 
garden  engine,  proves  a  sure  antidote.  Head  down  any  trees  that 
are  intended  to  be  re-grafted,  and  remove  stem  and  root  suckers  from 
both  these  and  Filberts  ;  the  latter  so  persistently  throw  up  tliese 
suckers  that  without  this  attention  annually,  they  soon  develop  into 
a  thicket  of  brushwood,  to  the  deterioration  of  fruit-producing 
qualities.  As  regards  Nuts,  sufiBcient  importance  is  not  attached  to 
planting  trees  that  have  one  clean  stem  only,  then  there  is  not  so 
much  difficulty  in  keeping  them  free  from  such  suckers.  When  the 
external  atmosphere  is  dry  and  unaccompanied  by  frost,  open  the 
fruit  room  ventilators  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  in  order  to  expel 
damp  and  destroy  the  spores  of  mildew  that  are  engendered  by 
decaying  fruit,  all  of  which  should  he  instantly  removed.  Glcu 
Morceau,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Winter  Nelis  are  the  only  Pears 
at  the  present  time  that  we  have  of  barely  passable  flavour,  though 
we  have  fine  fruit  of  Easter  Beurrc^,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Beurrd  Diel, 
Knight's  Monarch,  and  Comte  de  Flandre.  All  kinds  of  Apples  are 
keeping  better  than  usual. — W.  W. 


ing  trees  from  the  water-side.  A  Jlr.  Blagi-ave,  a  large  landowner 
near  Reading,  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Smith,  occupier  of 
Calcot  Mill,  to  recover  damages,  laid  at  £350,  for  injury  alleged  to 
have  been  caused  to  the  banks  of  the  mill-stream  by  the  uprooting 
of  Pollards  and  Alders.  In  February  of  last  year  plaintiff  alleged 
the  defendant  uprooted  eighty  trees  from  the  river  bank,  and  thus 
caused  the  banks  to  give  way  some  2  ft.  or  .3  ft.  On  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  it  was  contended  that  he  had  only  acted  within  his  legi- 
timate right.  Tlie  trees  had  grown  over  into  the  stream,  and 
their  roots  in  many  instances  caused  an  obstruction  to  the  free  course 
of  water,  thus  preventing  the  mill  from  being  properly  worked. 
Before  the  clear.T,nce  was  made  only  two  pairs  of  mill-stones  could 
be  worked,  although  seven  had  been  worked  there.  The  jury  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  with  £100  damages. 


THE      LIBRARY. 


HAEDY  FLOEISTS'  FLOWERS.* 

The  publication  of  a  book  on  the  cultivation  of  any  particular 
section  of  garden  flowers  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  that 
these  flowers  are  receiving  a  larger  sliare  of  public  attention  tlian 
they  have  hitherto  had  paid  to  them.  Tlic  appearance  of  Mr. 
Douglas's  book  on  Hardy  Florists'  Flowers  can  be  accepted  as 
ministering  to  a  want  that  needs  to  be  supplied.  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  the  columns  of  our  weekly  gardening  papers,  and  in  the 
pages  of  the  various  periodicals  which  treat  on  gardening  matters, 
there  is  an  almost  unfailing  supply  of  articles  devoted  to  florists* 
flowers,  but  they  are  necessarily  fragmentary,  and  deal  only  with 
parts  rather  than  with  the  wdiole  of  a  subject.  Mr.  Douglas  may 
be  said  to  have  united  these  fragments  into  a  whole,  and  pre- 
sented a  series  of  complete  treatises — short,  pitliy,  and  to  the  point 
— relating  to  the  culture  of  such  subjects  as  the  Auricula,  Carnation 
and  Pink,  Tulip,  Chrysanthemum,  Hollyhock,  Dahlia,  Polyanthus, 
&c.,  all  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  aids  to  cultivators  of  these 
particular  flowers.  It  is  some  years  since  we  had  a  book  of  this 
character,  though  there  has  been  published  from  time  to  time 
treatises  on  the  culture  of  particular  flowers,  or  more  unpretentious 
works  of  general  gardening  interest,  dealing  briefly,  and  often  im- 
perfectly, with  the  subjects  known  as  florists'  flowers. 

The  author  is  no  mere  theorist.  He  has  earned  his  right  to  treat 
in  this  way  of  florist'  flowers,  because  he  is,  and  has  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past,  a  successful  cultivator  of  these  plants.  His 
culturaldirections,  which  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  portionsof  the 
book,  embody  his  own  successful  practice,  and  our  author  is  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  the  means  he  has  adopted  to  reach  such  happy 
results  are  just  those  which  should  guide  others  in  attaining  the 
same  desirable  end.  The  philosophy  of  Mr.  Douglas's  practice  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  passage  from  the  preface  :  "  I  %vould 
like  to  say  that  those  who  wish  to  be  successful  must  go  the  right 
way  to  attain  that  result.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  the  require- 
ments of  the  plants  ;  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  attended 
to  at  the  right  time.  Insects,  for  instance,  slowdy  but  surely  sap 
the  life  springs  of  the  plants,  and  a  wise  cultivator  will  try  to  keep 
them  off,  prevention  being  not  only  better,  but  easier  than  effecting 
a  cure.  Cleanliness,  too,  is  all  important.  Keep  the  frames  and 
houses  clean  ;  the  glass  and  woodwork  free  from  dust,  especially  in 
winter.  Out-of-doors,  in  the  flower  borders  and  beds,  let  weeds  have 
no  place  ;  it  does  good  to  hoe  the  ground  when  there  are  no  weeds 
and  it  this  is  done  half  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  when  weeds 
have  obtained  the  upper  hand,  none  will  appear.  To  do  all  this 
involves  some  sacrifice ;  it  reqirires  that  work  must  be  done  when 
one  does  not  feel  inclined  to  do  it — steady  and  patient  labour,  too, 
when  the  unsuccessful  grower  is  only  grumbling  at  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation." 

One  pleasing  feature  of  the  book  is  the  amount  of  historical  infor- 
mation given  relative  to  the  majority  of  the  flowers  treated  of 
Thus  there  is  running  through  the  volume  a  vein  of  pleasant  gossip 
about  the  different  subjects,  some  of  which  take  the  form  of  remini- 
scences, which  seems  to  link  the  present  generation  of  florists  to  those 
of  half  a  century  ago,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the 
Auriculas  mentioned  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  his  comprehensive  lists  were 
grown  by  our  forefathers  when  George  III.  was  king,  and  even  more 
remote  still.  The  appropriate  and  genial  introduction  to  the  book 
contributed  by  the  Kev.  F.  D.  Horner  will  be  read  by  all  florists  with 
gratitude  and  delight.  R-  D. 


Trees  Overlianging  a  Stream.— Mr.  Justice  Bowen  was 
occupied  in  the  Nisi  Prius  Court  the  greater  part  of  two  days  in 
trying,  with  a  special  jury,  a  case  of  some  interest  to  mill-owners 
generally,  since  it  involved  the  right  of  millers  to  remove  overhang- 


Mb.  T.  R.  Archeb  Biggs,  of  Plymouth,  announces    the    early 
publication  of  a  Flora  of  Plymouth,  including  the  flowering  plants 

•  "Hardy  Florists'  Flowers."    By  James  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  ILford. 
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and  Ferns  growing  within  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
town.  The  almost  unrivalled  critical  knowledge  of  our  native 
plants  possessed  by  Mr.  Biggs  will  render  this  a  valuable  contribution 
to  geographical  botany. 


THE    ART    OF    PERFUMERY.* 

No  one  ia  better  qualified  to  write  on  tlie  subject  of  perfumery  than 
Dr.  Piesse.  His  many  year's  knowledge  of  the  subject,  both  prac- 
tical and  scientific,  caused  his  book,  when  it  first  appeared  some 
tiventy-four  years  ago,  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority.  Since  then 
the  perfumery  trade  has  made  great  strides,  and  in  consequence  the 
cultivation  of  scent-yielding  plants  has  also  increased ;  a  large 
portion  of  the  book  under  notice  is  therefore  devoted  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  plants  from  whence  perfumes  are  derived.  Many  of 
these  are,  of  course,  essentially  tropical  plants,  and  the  oils  obtained 
from  them  are  prepared  in  the  countries  of  which  the  plants  are  either 


garden  of  utility  to  the  perfumer.  Grasse,  Cannes,  and  Nice  are  the 
principal  seats  of  the  art.  From  their  geographical  position  the 
grower  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  has  a  command  of 
that  change  of  climate  that  is  best  fitted  to  bring  to  perfection  the 
plants  required  for  his  trade.  On  the  sea-coast  his  Cassie  grows 
without  fear  of  frost,  one  night  of  which  would  destroy  all  the 
plants  for  a  season  ;  while  near  the  mountains  of  the  Estrelle  (at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps)  his  Violets  are  found  sweeter  than  if  grown  in  the 


Storax  (Liquidambar  orientale), 

natives  or  to  which  they  have  been  introduced.  A  variety  of  per 
fume-yielding  plants  are,  however,  sj-stematieally  grown  on  a  large 
scale  in  parts  of  Surrey,  Lincolnshire,  and  Hertfordshire,  and  it  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitcham  that  Dr.  Piesse  cultivates  quanti- 
ties of  Lavender,  Rosemary,  Peppermiat,  Roses,  &c.,  and  distils 
likewise  quantities  of  oils  almost  in  the  centre  of  his  extensive 
fields.  A  visit  to  these  flower  farms  in  the  late  summer  or  early 
autumn  well  repays  one  for  the  trouble  of  a  short  journey  from  Lon- 
don. A  Lavender  field  in  full  bloom  is  a  sight  worth  seeing,  as  are 
also  the  Roses,  which  are  grown  to  a  large  e.xtent  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Rosewater. 

Dr.  Piesse  says  : — "  In  the  season  when  successive  Rose  crops  can 
be  got,  which  is  about  the  end  of  June  or  the  early  part  of  July,  they 
are  gathered  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  and  sent  to  London  in  sacks. 
When  they  arrive  they  are  immediately  spread  out  upon  a  cool  floor, 
otherwise,  if  left  in  a  heap,  they  heat  to  such  an  extent  in  two  or 
three  hours  as  to  become  quite  spoiled.  There  is  no  organic  matter 
which  so  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  heated  spontaneously 
as  a  mass  of  freshly-gathered  Roses."  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Rose- 
water  imported  from  the  south  of  France  is  very  superior  in  odour 
to  any  tliat  can  be  produced  here. 

The  fii'st  twenty-nine  pages  of  this  new  edition  are  de\'oted  to  the 
history  of  perfumes,  and  a  very  interesting  chapter  it  forms.  It  is 
much  more  carefully  elaborated  and  extended  than  that  in  the  old 
edition.  In  the  third  section  or  chapter  the  author  writes  : — 
"  Though  many  of  the  finest  perfumes  come  from  the  East  Indies, 
Ceylon,  Mexico,  and  Peru,   the  south  of  Europe  is  the   only  real 

*  ' '  The  Art  of  Perfumery  and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants, 
the  Growth  and  General  Flower  Farm  System  of  Raising  Fragrant  Herbs."  By 
G.  W.  Septimus  Piesse,  Ph.D.  ,F.C.S.  Fouith  Eoition.  London:  Longmans* 
Co.    1879. 


Santal  Wood. 

warmer  situations  wliere  the  Orange  tree  and  the  Tuberose  bloom  in 
perfection.  England  can  claim  superiority  in  the  growth  of  Laven- 
der and  Peppermint.  The  essential  oils  extracted  from  these  plants 
grown  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey  and  at  Hitchin  in  Hertfordshire  realise 
eight  times  the  price  in  the  market  of  those  produced  in  France  or 
elsewhere,  and  are  fully  worth  the  difference  for  delicacy  of  odour. 
At  Cannes  are  produced  all  the  products  of  Rose,  Tuberose,  Cassie, 
Jasmine,   and  Orange    neroli.       At  Nimes  the    cultivators  direct 


Acacia  farnesiana  (flower  heads  natural  size). 

their  chief  attention  to  Thyme,  Rosemary,  Aspic,  and  Lavender.  At 
Nice  the  factors  have  a  specialiU  for  Violet  and  Reseda.  Sicily  yields 
Lemon  and  Orange.  Italy  Orris  and  Bergamot.  The  essence  of 
Mint  prepared  at  the  works  of  M.  Chardin-Hadaucourt,  near  Paris, 
from  plants  cultivated  over  a  large  surface  in  the  plain  of  Genne- 
villiers  combines  in  itself  the  qualities  of  delicacy  and  strength, 
characteristic  of  the  Mitcham  essence,  and  that  of  the  south  o. 
Frauce.     Paris  holds  also  an  indisputable  superiority  in  the  manu 
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facture  of  the  essence  of  Angelica,  Tarragon,  Hyssop,   Wormwood, 
&c." 

Though  Dr.  Piesse  must  be  congratulated  upon  the  production  of 
a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book,  we  cannot  but  wish  that 
greater  care  had  been  exercised  with  regard  to  botanical  nomencla- 
ture. A  good  deal  of  confusion  exists  in  the  synonmy  of  plants 
referred  to,  the  names  adopted  are  in  many  instances  not  those  by 
which  the  plants  are  at  the  present  time  generally  known,  and  the 
spelling  of  many  of  the  scientific  names  is  faulty.  These,  however, 
are  but  trifling  mistakes.  The  book  as  it  stands  is  one  of  great 
interest.  It  contains  some  good  woodcut  illustrations,  two  or  three 
of  which  we  here  produce.  R. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


ORCHID    CULTURE. 

'?J.  P.  's  "  difficulties  (p.  65)  are  not  so  great  as  he  imagines,  and  he  will 
get  over  them  sooner  than  he  expects  if  he  really  means  to  cultivate 
Orchids.  Books,  however,  will  not  teach  a  beginner  readily,  and  I 
would  recommend  him  to  pay  a  visit  frequently  to  some  of  the  large 


moist,  but  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  they  should 
at  no  time  be  so  heavily  drenched  as  to  cause  the  moisture  to  lie 
long  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  causes  decay.  Not  much  water 
at  the  root  nor  overhead  is  required  when  the  plants  are  only  begin- 
ning to  grow,  but  they  should  not  be  stinted  when  they  are  growing 
freely.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  wants  of  the  different  species 
vary,  those  having  bulbs  reqiiiring  less  moisture,  as  a  rule,  than 
those  without  them,  and  some,  having  deciduous  roots,  like  the 
Calanthes,  needing  no  water  at  all  when  at  rest,  and  some  more  and 
some  less  just  according  to  circumstances  too  multifarious  to  point 
out  here.  As  I  said  before,  "J.  P."  should  visit  some  good  collec- 
tions frequently,  and  see  healthy  plants  in  their  various  stages  of 
growth,  and  if  he  could  get  some  skilled  gardener  to  look  at  his 
plants  it  would  also  be  an  advantage.  We  learn  more  in  this  way 
than  any  other  ;  but  AVilliams'  book  on  Orchids  will  give  your  corre- 
spondent many  useful  and  needful  particulars  regarding  the  habits  of 
the  diflterent  species.  J.  S.  W. 

- — —  It  would  have  been  easier  to  give  "J.  P."  (p.  65)  advice  on  this 
subject  had  he  stated  the  temperature  at  which  he  has  maintained  his 
glass  structure  during  the  winter  months.  Deficiency  of  warmth  in 
combination  with  a  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere,  would  alone  sufiice 
to  cause  spot  and  to  turn  tlie  foliage  yellow.  Assuming  tliat  the 
plants  in  question  have  been  accorded  the  necessary  amount  of  heat. 


Lavender  Field  at  Mitchani. 


or  small  collections  of  Orchids  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  they  are 
not  few  in  and  about  Manchester  ;  but  I  mean  well-managed  collec- 
tions. It  will  pay  him  well  to  get  two  or  three  good  practical  lessons 
in  watering  and  potting  and  culture  generally  ;  it  will  give  him  con- 
fidence in  practice,  and  rub  off  his  nervousness.  His  Dendrobium 
pulchellum  seems  to  be  all  right  in  shedding  its  leaves,  being  a  deci- 
duous subject,  and  it  will  probably  flower  soon,  after  which  it  will 
begin  to  grow,  when  it  should  be  potted  if  it  needs  potting.  It  is 
not  safe,  as  a  rule,  to  meddle  with  the  roots  of  these  plants  at  mid- 
winter as  "J.  P."  appears  to  be  doing.  When  Orchids  are  grown 
in  their  proper  temperature,  it  is  generally  safe  to  pot  when  they 
begin  to  push  fresh  growth,  and  before  it  has  progressed  far ;  but 
inexperienced  persons  must  take  care  they  do  not  mistake  the  push- 
ing flower-spikes  for  leaf  growths,  which,  in  the  case  of  Lycastes, 
Ccelogynes,  and  some  others  that  push  from  the  base  of  the  old 
bulbs,  are  not  unlike  the  former  at  first.  A  little  experience  will, 
however,  teach  him  these  things.  If  he  has  not  already  got  Williams' 
book  on  Orchids,  he  should  have  it,  or  some  other  practical  work,  and 
Tcad  up  in  reference  to  the  different  subjects  treated  therein.  Orchids 
do  not  need  potting  every  year,  nor  yet  every  two  years,  as  a  rule. 
It  is  safe  to  damp  the  paths  of  his  houses  when  the  air  is  rendered 
very  dry  by  means  of  hard  firing  ;  but,  during  the  growing  season, 
■which  is  from  February  till  October  generally,  moisture  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  days  and  amount  of  sunshine  should  be  given. 
The  foliage  of  the  plants   should  not  be  continually  saturated  or 


the  symptoms  detailed  by  your  correspondent  would  plainly  indicate 
a  very  unhealthy  state  of  the  roots.  Where  pots  of  the  ordinary 
character  are  employed  in  Orchid  culture,  there  is — no  matter  how 
well  they  may  be  drained — a  danger  of  the  plants  getting  over- 
watered.  For  this  reason  I  have  always  had  a  decided  preference  for 
baskets,  as  being  best  calculated  to  allow  of  that  free  discharge  of 
superfluous  moisture  so  imperative  to  the  maintenance  in  health  of 
the  tender  succulent  roots  which  distinguish  this  tribe  of  plants.  I 
would  strongly  advise  "  J.  P."  to  confine  himself  to  such  receptacles 
and  to  blocks,  promising  him  in  that  case  an  almost  entire  immunity 
from  the  anxieties  which  the  watering  of  choice  Orchids  invariably 
occasions  the  inexperienced  in  their  culture.  Unless  watering  is  very 
carelessly  performed  indeed,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  injuring 
the  roots  of  a  plant  growing  in  a  basket.  Not  only  is  the 
most  perfect  drainage  assured,  but  the  main  feeders  in  most 
cases  quickly  find  their  way  to  the  outside  of  the  receptacle, 
and  grasping  the  wicker  bars,  appear  to  enjoy  a  position  entirely 
in  accordance  with  their  natural  manner  of  growth.  The 
merest  tyro  will  readily  perceive  the  vast  difierence  between 
roots  so  placed  and  those  confined  in  a  flower-pot,  and  how  difficult 
it  would  be  in  the  one  case,  and  how  easy  in  the  other,  to  injure  them 
by  means  of  over-watering.  Pots  and  pans  are  generally  preferred 
by  the  trade,  because  the  plants  present  a  more  salable  appearance 
when  growing  in  them  ;  but  the  amateur  need  not  be  influenced  by 
such  considerations,  but  should  look  to  the  easiest  and  surest  method 
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of  securing  luxuriance  in  his  specimens.  With  respect  to  compost, 
I  would  counsel  your  correspondent  to  be  very  chary  in  the  use  of 
peat  and  sand.  It  would  be  better  for  a  time  at  least,  and  until 
experience  has  imparted  the  needful  aniountof  knowledge,  to  renounce 
their  employment  altogether,  relying  entirely  upon  Sphagnum  and 
broken  crooks  or  crus'.ied  charcoal.  Past  experience  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  Orchids  of  the  best  description  can  be  grown 
without  any  admixture  of  peat,  the  finest  specimens  I  ever  saw  being 
grown  in  pure  Sphagnum,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  charcoal.  In 
any  case,  however,  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  a  little  luxuriance  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  spoiling  tlie  plants  altogetlier  ;  and  I  know  tliat 
where  compost  of  a  retentive  character  is  employed,  a  considerable 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  and  great  cautiou  are  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  mishaps. 

In  the  case  of  such  plants  as  appear  to  have  the  roots  much  diseased, 
the  better  way  would  be  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  wash  the  roots, 
cut  away  with  a  very  sharp  knife  the  diseased  portions,  and  cram 
them  into  a  basket  just  large  enough  to  contain  them.  Set  the  plant 
well  up  above  the  level  of  the  basket,  press  the  Moss  well  and 
firmly  in  around  the  roots,  and  place  the  basket  upon  an  inverted  pot 
in  a  light  position,  or,  in  the  case  of  weakly  specimens,  hang  it  up 
near  the  roof.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  revivifying  effect  this  has 
upon  weakly  or  debilitated  specimens.  The  free  circulation  of  air 
round  the  basket  undoubtedly  exercises  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
roots,  whilst  the  increased  amount  of  light  imparts  greater  substance 
and  a  more  healthy  hue  to  the  leaf.  Vandas  are  somewhat  difficult 
of  suspension,  but  Cattleyas,  La3lias,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  &c., 
may  all  be  acoommodated  near  the  glass.  In  fact,  I  would  advise 
"J.  P."  to  thus  treat  the  greater  part  of  his  collection.  As  the 
plants  fill  the  baskets  with  roots,  increase  in  size,  and  acquire 
stamina,  they  may  be  safely  again  placed  in  any  desired  situa- 
tion  in  tlie  structure.  In  the  case  of  any  specimen  which  may 
have  lost  the  greater  portion  of  its  roots,  tie  it  on  to  a  block 
with  a  little  Sphagnum  lloss.  In  twelve  months'  time  it  will  be  so 
renovated  that  it  may  be  potted  into  a  basket.  I  once  entirely 
renovated  a  collection  in  this  manner  which,  through  mismanage- 
ment, had  got  into  a  miserable  state  of  ill  health.  A  sufficient  stock 
of  baskets  should  be  kept  on  hand,  so  tliat  when  a  plant  requires 
shifting  it  may  be  dropped  into  one  the  next  size  larger,  thereby 
obviating  tlie  necessity  for  cutting,  or  in  any  way  mutilating  or  dis- 
turbing the  roots.  A  bruised  or  torn  Orchid  root  seldom  thorouglily 
recovers,  and  more  frequently  decays,  tlie  plant  thereby  often  experi- 
encing a  severe  cheek,  and  eonsetiuent  diminution  of  vigour. 

With  regard  to  the  atmospheric  moisture,  common  sense  and 
practice  must  regulate  the  operations  of  thegrosver,  who  must  always 
recollect  that  tlie  correct  balance  of  heat  and  moisture  must  be 
maintained,  winter  and  summer.  In  dry,  windy,  frosty  weather, 
when  the  pipes  are  often  unduly  heated  in  order  to  keep  np  tlie 
necessary  temperature,  itwill  be  found  sometimes  necessary  to  counter- 
balance the  aridity  engendered  thereby  by  damping  down  the  paths. 
Orchids  dislike  a  drj',  parching  atmosphere,  especially  when  caused 
by  artificial  means.  The  feelings  are  the  safest  guide  iu  this  matter, 
and  your  correspondent  will  find  that  a  little  practice  and  observa- 
tion will  enable  him  to  tell  on  entering  the  structure  if  tlie  atmos- 
pheric conditions  are  as  they  should  be.  John  Corniiill. 

In  reply  to  "J.  P."  (p.   65),   allow  me  to  say  wiiat  I   have 

often  said  before,  viz.,  that  few  plants  are  so  easy  to  cultivate  as 
Orchids.  Thei-e  are,  it  is  true,  a  certain  number  that  are  difficult  to 
manage,  but  these  seldom  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  liegin- 
ners.  The  first  thing  necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
Orchids  is,  that  the  cultivator  should  have  a  liking  for  them  suffici- 
ent to  ensure  his  watchful  care  of  each  individual  member  of  his  col- 
lection. A  careful  observer  of  his  own  plants  will  receive  many 
hints  from  them,  which  will  make  any  other  instruction  that  he  may 
receive  more  intelligible  tlian  it  would  otherwise  be ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  treat  any  number  of  Orchids  as  a  wliole,  each  must  be 
treated  individually.  The  beginner  often  makes  trouble  for  himself 
by  injudiciously  adding  to  liis  collection  plants  which  will  not  tlirive 
well  with  those  which  he  formerly  possessed  ;  this  mistake  mostly 
arises  from  purcliasing  plants  described  as  showy  and  catalogued 
for  sale,  without  considering  from  what  quarter  they  come,  or  what 
temperature  they  are  likely  to  require.  In  this  way  small  collections 
often  contain  shabby-looking  plants,  which  give  more  trouble  tlian 
all  the  rest  put  together,  and  which  it  would  be  best  to  hand  over 
to  some  one  who  could  give  them  the  kind  of  treatment  wliich  they 
require,  or,  if  too  far  gone,  they  should  be  thrown  awa3'.  It  is  best 
to  begin  with  intermediate  and  cool  house  varieties  only,  and,  when 
adding  to  the  collection,  to  state  the  temperature  maintained,  and  no 
nurseryman  will  send  unsuitable  plants. 

Amongst  matters  wliieh  militate  against  the  well-being  of  Orchids 
under  cultivation,  the  worst,  perhaps,  is  excessive  artificial  heat. 
For  a  beginner  w"lio  has,  perhaps,  but  one  house,  and  who  would  be 
perplexed  by  intricate  directions,  I  should  advise  (as  I  have  formerly 


d^ie  with  the  best  results)  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  65°.  If 
this  temperature  and  no  more  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  heating 
apparatus  all  tlie  year  round,  and  the  natural  warmth  of  the  sun  be 
utilised  as  well,  the  NeAV  Granadian  Odontoglossums,  the  Brazilian 
Cattleyas  and  Lajlias,  and  the  Indian  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and 
Vandas  will  thrive  equally  well  together,  provided  care  be  taken  to 
put  the  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  &c.,  in  the  coolest  part  of 
the  house,  to  keep  them  moist  at  all  seasons,  and  to  give  to  each 
class  that  position  likely  to  be  most  suitalde  to  it ;  in  sucli  a  tem- 
perature, when  carefully  tended,  all  but  the  swampy  hothouse  kinds 
will  groAv  well.  The  most  fatal  form  of  heat  is  excessive  night  tempera- 
ture, and  to  this  the  Orchid  house  is  most  subject.  It  is  a  common 
thing  in  winter  to  find  the  fire,  which  has  been  only  smouldering  all 
day,  started  in  tlie  afternoon  and  kept  going  until  late  at  night  in 
order  to  get  the  heat  up,  and  this,  too,  frequently  when  a  thaw  has 
set  in  late  in  the  day.  Woe  betide  the  Orchids  in  a  closely-glazed 
house  on  such  occasions  ;  the  temperature  will  be  higlier  than  in  the 
day,  instead  of  from  5°  to  10°  lower  ;  nothing,  in  my  experience,  is 
more  fatal  to  any  class  of  plants,  particularly  to  Orchids.  The 
most  beneficial  night  temperature  for  a  general  house  then  is  from 
50'  to  55",  and  from  55°  to  65°  by  day,  and  at  least  IC^  more  when 
it  can  be  got  by  means  of  solar  heat,  a  little  ventilation  being  always 
given  when  the  thermometer  approaches  65°.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  place  the  JIasdevallias,  Odontoglossums,  &c,  in  the  coolest  part, 
and  to  shield  them  from  the  sun's  rays. 

Another  cause  of  unsatisfactory  condition  in  Orchids  is  improper 
or  defective  ventilation  ;  too  often  the  only  means  of  side  ventilation 
is  provided  for  by  swing  ventilators  on  a  level  M'ith  the  stage  on 
which  the  plants  stand.  When  such  ventilators  are  opened  a  current 
passes  over  the  plants  to  their  great  injury,  and  the  bulk  of  the  air 
in  the  house  remains  unchanged.  Where  ventilators  of  this  kind 
have  been  fitted  to  the  house  it  is  best  to  keep  them  always  closed, 
and  to  remove  a  brick  in  about  every  4-ft.  run  of  the  house,  as  near 
the  level  of  the  floor  as  possible,  and  have  each  opening  covered  with 
a  sliding  lid  ;  these,  with  a  few  small  ventilators  at  equal  distances 
along  the  ridge  at  the  highest  point  of  the  roof,  afl'ord  the  best  means 
of  giving  air.  AVhen  each  aperture  top  and  bottom  is  opened  1  in. 
or  so  free  ventilation  is  secured,  whereby  the  air  in  the  house  is 
changed  and  purified  without  a  draught  being  created.  It  is  also  a 
great  mistake  to  open  the  ventilators  wide  ou  hot  summer  days.  A 
little  observation  will  show  the  cultivator  that  he  can  keep  a  croler 
and  more  growing  temperature  in  his  house  in  summer  by  shading 
and  damping  under  the  stages,  and  opening  the  ventilators  a  little, 
than  he  could  by  too  freely  admitting  dry  air  from  without. 

Next  comes  the  syringe  :  this  I  have  found  to  be  a  terrible  engine 
of  mischief,  so  much  so  that  I  have  altogether  discarded  it  for  some 
years,  except  for  damping  the  walls  and  under  the  stages,  and  the 
result  has  been  most  satisfactory  ;  not  a  single  instance  of  spot 
(which  I  am  sure  may  generally  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  syringe) 
has  occurred,  and  it  has  been  a  rare  thing  to  lose  a  young  growth  or 
flower-spike.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  syring- 
ing or  not,  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  obtain  water  which,  when 
distributed  over  the  foliage,  will  not  leave  either  a  stony  incrustation 
or  a  sooty  deposit,  in  either  case  stopping  the  stomata,  and  thus 
preventing  the  proper  functions  of  the  leaf  from  being  performed. 
Close,  flat  staging,  on  which  to  place  the  plants,  is  not  right  for  a 
mixed  collection  of  Orchids.  Some  thrive  on  such  stages  very  well, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  a  stage  consisting  of  open  work  is  best, 
because  it  allows  a  better  play  for  the  atmosphere.  Where  a  close 
stage  exists,  an  open  stage  can  easily  be  placed  over  it  with  advan- 
tage, as  the  plants  would  be  thus  brought  nearer  to  the  glass  ;  or 
where  there  are  but  few  Orchids,  each  can  be  placed  on  an  inverted 
pot.  Where  fixed  slate  or  other  staging  exists,  it  is  essential  to  have 
1  in.  or  so  of  space  between  the  staging  round  the  house  and  the 
wall,  in  order  to  allov/  the  air  to  circulate  equally  over  the  house. 

With  respect  to  shading,  although  many  Orchids  will  withstand 
the  sun's  rays,  as  for  examiile  many  Oneidiums,  Epidendrums,  and 
almost  all  the  Mexican  Orchids,  by  far  the  greater  number 
greatly  dislike  it,  and  even  those  which  grow  in  the  full  sun  in  their 
native  habitats  find  its  rays  very  different  when  coming  upon  them 
through  glass  ;  the  only  safe  method  with  a  mixed  collection  of 
Orchids  is  to  make  it  a  rule  to  shade  the  plants  against  the  summer 
sun,  but  to  exclude  as  little  light  as  possible.  Rain  water  is  best  for 
Orchids,  and  water  heated  by  means  of  pipes  running  through  the 
tank  is  poison  to  them.  I  have  lately  seen  a  lamentable  state  of  things 
caused  by  watering  with  warm  water. 

For  a  simple  and  homely  direction  as  regards  watering,  none  can 
be  of  more  service  to  the  beginner  in  Orchid  culture  than  the  state- 
ment that  all  Orchids  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  when  grow- 
ing and  rooting,  and  up  to  the  time  when  they  have  completed  their 
growth.  The  varieties  which  lose  their  leaves  should  then  be 
placed  iu  a  slightly  lower  temperature,  and  water  should  be  with- 
held until  they  either  show  flower  or  start  into  growth.     Kothing 
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is  more  injurious  than  water  and  heat  to  a  plant  which  is  inactive  ; 
if  such  treatment  is  persisted  in,  it  must  either  grow  at  a  wrong  sea- 
son or  die.  To  evergreen  Orchids  of  .any  kind  a  slight  witliholding 
of  w.ater  is  beneticial  after  growth  is  fully  made,  .as  it  tends  to  harden 
it  .-ind  to  .allow  the  fiower-spike  to  be  formed.  With  Orchids  of 
all  kinds,  the  best  way  is  to  push  them  when  they  .are  growing,  and 
let  them  have  a  rest  afterwards,  but  not  so  much  as  to  cause  them  to 
shrivel. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  because  I  have  .always 
found  that  where  Orchids  have  been  in  bad  condition  the  cause  could 
be  traced  to  one  or  more  of  the  circumstances  just  referred  to  ;  and, 
judging  by  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  "J.  P.'s"  collection  in 
general,  it  is  useless  to  prescribe  for  individual  ijliints.  The  cause  of 
their  unthrifty  condition  affects  the  whole,  and  that  cause  must  be 
discovered.  I  should  advise  him,  when  the  thaw  sets  in.  to  go 
through  his  plants,  clean  them,  and  repot  them,  using  rather  small 
pots  until  they  get  re-established.  The  material  to  pot  in  should 
consist  of  two-thirds  turfy  peat  (broken  into  lumps  not  fine)  and 
one-third  living  Sphagnum  Moss,  without  admixture  of  sand. 
Almost  any  epiphytal  Orchid  will  succeed  in  this.  His  Cattleyas 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  he  must  not  expect  to 
see  much  change  in  them  until  they  root,  nor  must  he  water 
them  until  then.  His  Dendrobium  pulchellum  is  probably  only 
losing  some  of  its  leaves  naturally,  and  will  most  likely  come 
round  in  due  C'lurse  ;  this  plant  likes  a  basket  or  pan,  and  in  the 
Latter  case  to  be  placed  near  the  glass.  "J.  P."  asks,  "Is  Orchid 
growing  empirical,  a  'rule  of  thumb'  kind  of  practice,  or  are  there 
proper  principles  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  amateurs  like 
myself  ?  "  I  say  Orchid  culture  is  a  science,  and  right  and  proper 
principles  are  laid  down  with  respect  to  it ;  but  it  requires  judg- 
ment in  applying  those  principles  and  adapting  them  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  structure,  aspect,  and  numerous  other  points  likely 
to  influence  the  plants  when  under  cultivation  ;  much  also  depends 
upon  the  operator  and  his  love  for  the  subject.  "J.  P."  need  not 
be  afraid  of  injuring  a  few  roots  of  such  a  free-rooting  plant  as  the 
Brassia  ;  if  the  pot  was  carefully  broken,  no  evil  consequence  will 
result.  Orchid  roots,  whicli  liave  once  clung  and  been  removed  do 
not  cling  again  at  the  old  point  of  contact ;  but  if  tlie  points  are  not 
injured  they  attach  themselves  again.  Instead  of  tearing  the  roots 
away,  a  thin-bladed  knife  should  be  passed  between  the  roots  and 
whatever  they  are  clinging  to — a  plan  by  which  they  can  be  removed 
with  but  little  injury.  I  thought  the  old  starvation  rule  of  "not  a 
drop  of  water  about  while  winter  lasts "  had  died  out.  Plants 
growing  and  rooting  i-equire  water  (not  on  the  foliage)  whatever  may 
be  the  season  ;  but,  where  Orchids  are  being  grown  very  cold,  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  keep  too  much  water  about  the  house 
in  case  of  a  farther  fall  in  the  temperature,  when  it  might  be  injurious, 
but  in  an  intermediate  liouse  sufficient  moisture  should  be  kept  in 
the  air  to  prevent  the  plants  being  shrivelled  as  they  would  other- 
wise be  if  the  air  was  too  dry.  James  O'Brien. 

Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale. 

There  is  some  difficulty  and  uncertcainty  in  answering  ques- 
tions about  unhealtliy  Orchids  without  seeing  the  state  of  the  plants 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  growing.  "J.  P."  (p.  65) 
does  not  state  whether  or  not  he  has  separate  houses  for  his  Catt- 
leyas and  Aerides.  If  he  has  not,  one  or  other  of  these  genera, 
sooner  or  later,  will  get  out  of  condition.  The  yellowness  of  his 
Cattleyas  may  be  caused  by  too  much  or  too  little  water,  or  from 
having  suffered  from  a  chill ;  but  most  prob.ably  the  soil  at  their 
roots  has  got  into  a  sour,  unhe.althy  condition.  Too  great  a  mass  of 
soil  about  the  roots  of  Cattleyas  is  a  gre.at  evil.  The  soil  for  these 
should  be  the  best  fibrous  peat,  with  every  particle  of  dust  thrashed 
out  of  it.  To  this  should  be  added  a  third  of  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss, 
and  about  a  handful  of  cruslied  charcoal  to  each  plant,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  other  materials  as  the  potting  proceeds.  "J.  P."  need  not 
be  anxious  about  Dendrobium  pulchellum  ;  the  appearance  which  he 
describes  is  quite  natural  to  it  .at  this  season  of  the  year.  He  must 
keep  it  very  dry  for  at  least  another  six  weeks,  if  he  expects  to 
flower  it.  It  is  a  shy  bloomer  unless  grown  very  strongly,  and 
then  gradually  "  perished  "  to  a  degree  that  many  kinds  would  not 
bear  with  safety.  There  is  no  method  of  getting  rooted  Orchids  out 
of  their  pots  without  doing  some  amount  of  damage  to  the  roots  ; 
his  Brassia,  will,  however,  doubtless  get  over  the  cheek  without 
being  much  the  worse,  as  it  is  a  free-rooting  and  good  constitutioned 
genus.  Respecting  the  old  roots  of  Orchids  striking  out  anew,  this 
they  are  capable  of  doing,  if  not  soddened  too  much  after  being  severed. 
Orchid  roots  often  look  dead  when  they  are  really  alive.  As  long  as 
the  centre  of  the  root  is  fresh  and  healthy,  they  are  cap.able  of  rami- 
fying afresh.  The  amount  of  damping  down  required  during  frost 
is  generally  somewhat  in  excess  of  what  is  required  when  the 
weather  is  milder,  as  the  cooler  surfaces  surrounding  the  house 
quickly  take  up  the  moisture  that  in  milder  we.ather  would  be  held 
longer  in  suspension  in  the  house.     The  safest  way  to  make  sure 


about  the  atmospheric  conditions  is  to  place  a  hygrometer  in  each 
house.  That  in  the  East  Indian  house  should  stand,  as  a  rule,  about 
2'  from  saturation,  and  the  one  in  the  cool  house  the  same.  For  the 
Cattleyas  a  difference  of  about  4'  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  will 
keep  them  in  health.  J.  Roberts, 

Gumiershunj. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PALARGONIUM. 
( Continued  from  page  51.) 

When  tlie  operation  of  cutting  down  is  completed,  a  good 
place  for  tliem  is  a  pit  from  whicli  the  lights  can  be  drawn 
entirely  in  fine  weather,  and  put  on  during  heavy  rains  ;  but, 
of  course,  fitted  up  in  order  to  admit  all  the  air  possible. 
Give  just  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  the 
syringe  may  be  drawn  over  the  plants  night  and  morning, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  young  plants  to  break  out 
vigorously.  When  the  young  .shoots  have  grown  about  1  in. 
in  length  the  plants  should  be  taken  out  of  their  pots,  and 
the  old  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  trimming  the  ends  of  the 
latter  with  a  sharp  knife  ;  then  replace  the  plants  in  a  size 
smaller  pot,  using  the  same  soil  as  before  ;  put  them  again  in 
the  pit,  and  keep  them  close  and  .shaded  for  a  short  time,  but 
admit  air  early  in  the  morning  to  dry  up  the  damp.  Give  one 
good  soaking  of  water  from  a  rosed  pot  to  settle  the  mould, 
but  afterwards  only  administer  water  when  the  soil  is  dry. 
Thus  treated,  they  will  soon  become  established,  and  will  com- 
mence to  grow  freely ;  when  this  is  the  case,  discontinue  all 
shading,  and  give  abundance  of  air.  About  the  end  of  September 
remove  them  to  their  winter  qiuarters,  which,  during  their 
absence,  should  have  received  a  thorough  cleansing,  and  have 
been  painted  if  requisite.  Whilst  the  weather  is  favourable  give 
free  ventilation  early  in  the  daytime,  and  close  the  house  at 
noon  so  as  to  encourage  the  plants  to  grow  freely  ;  Pelargo- 
niums, indeed,  cannot  make  too  much  growth  m  autumn. 
About  the  middle  of  October  they  will  be  ready  to  be  shifted 
into  their  blooming  pots,  which  should  be  7  in.  or  8  in.  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  A 
few  broken  bones  placed  amongst  the  crocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pots  will  be  beneficial  to  the  plants  ;  use  the  soil  in  as 
coarse  a  state  as  possible,  press  it  very  firmly,  and,  as  before, 
leave  plenty  of  space  for  water.  When  the  first  soaking  of 
this  is  given,  be  sure  that  all  the  mould  is  moistened  ;  this 
must  be  strictly  attended  to,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept 
dry  and  comfortably  warm.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  starving 
system  in  the  case  of  Pelargoniums.  About  the  second  week 
in  November  the  shoots  will  have  made  considerable  progress, 
and  their  points  may  be  pinched  off,  an  operation  which  now 
requires  judgment,  as  some  varieties  are  apt  to  produce  a 
few  very  strong  shoots  and  a  number  of  weak  ones.  In  this 
case,  only  stop  the  vigorous  growths,  which  will  enable  the 
plant  to  become  better  balanced,  and  the  shoots  will  gradually 
attain  equal  strength.  Training  must  now  receive  attention  ; 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  place  a  few  strong  stakes  across 
the  top  of  the  pot,  which  can  be  fastened  down  to  the  wire 
beneath  the  rim ;  round  the  extremities  of  these  stakes  a  piece 
of  pliable  Willow  can  be  bent,  and  secured  by  ties  to  the 
framework.  This  will  form  a  neat  good-sized  circular  training 
trellis,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  so  many  stakes  being 
placed  in  the  soil,  which,  besides  being  unsightly,  are  by  no 
means  beneficial  to  the  roots.  Now  let  the  shoots  be  care- 
fully tied  down,  as  much  apart  as  possible,  so  that  every  ray 
of  light  may  fall  on  the  wood,  which  will  by  this  means 
become  strong  and  short-jointed,  and  will  be  sure  to  produce 
fine  flowers.  Elevate  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  you  can, 
giving  them  at  the  same  time  as  much  space  as  possible.  As 
the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  clear  weak  manure  water 
may  be  given  them  now  and  then  with  advantage. 
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From  this  time  until  spring  arrives  there  will  be  little  to  do 
except  keeping  the  plants  well  tied  out  and  clear  from  decay- 
ing foliage  and  aphides.  When  the  month  of  March  sets  in 
they  will  want  great  attention  as  regards  watering,  shading 
occasionally,  and  cleansing  them  from  dust  by  means  of  the 
syringe.  Unlike  the  first  season  of  their  growth,  do  not  pinch 
the  shoots  again,  but  let  them  go  on  and  flower  in  their  true 
character.  By  the  time  the  blooming  period  has  arrived, 
which  will  be  about  the  end  of  May  and  early  in  June,  the 
plants  will,  if  all  has  gone  well,  be  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  through 
and  loaded  with  flowers  of  the  finest  quality ;  but  although 
they  are  good  enough  for  most  small  exhibitions,  I  would  ad- 
vise the  grower  to  curb  his  ambition  for  another  year,  when 
his  plants  will  have  attained  a  very  large  size,  and  be  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection.  The  chances  of  successful  com- 
petition will  thus  be  rendered  more  certain,  as  a  bad  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  is  often  very  discouraging.  I  therefore  re- 
commend that  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  this  season  be 
enjoyed  on  the  home  stage,  and  before  they  expand  the  plants 
should  be  thoroughly  fumigated,  as  this  cannot  be  done  after- 
wards. Attend  strictly  to  watering,  shading  in  hot  weather, 
and  to  the  expulsion  of  bees,  which  will  spoil  the  finest  house 
of  bloom  in  a  few  hours.  By  the  end  of  July  the  beauty  of 
the  blossoms  will  begin  to  fade.  When  this  happens  set  the 
plants  out  in  the  open  air  and  treat  them  precisely  as  advised 
last  season.  In  cutting  down  leave  the  plants  as  large  in 
frame  as  possible.  After  they  have  been  repotted  and  are  re-es- 
tablished, a  .selection  of  the  earliest-flowering  kinds  should 
be  made  for  the  first  great  shows,  which  are  generally  held 
early  in  May.  Let  these  plants  be  placed  in  8-in.  pots  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  other  stock  can  be  potted  a  little  later 
in  the  season. 

Plants  for  the  May  Sho-ws. 

The  early  or  May  plants  should  have  a  little  span-roofed 
house  to  themselves  ;  under  these  circumstances  they  can  be 
m*naged  with  more  certainty,  and  a  better  succession  can  be 
kept  up.  The  temperature  of  this  house  should  range  from 
50°  to  55°  minimum  for  the  winter,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  potted,  place  tliem  in 
the  house  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  encourage  them 
to  grow  in  every  way — do  not  stop  at  all  [this  season,  for  the 
early  plants  at  least.  Get  the  trellis  on,  and  commence 
training  as  soon  as  ever  the  shoots  are  of  sufficient  length  to 
be  tied  down.  The  form  to  be  kept  to  is  that  of  a  dwarf 
round  bush  ;  the  later  plants  must  also  have  everj'care  in  this 
way  as  they  advance  in  growth.  A  good  supply  of  Willow 
sticks  should  be  got  in  this  autumn,  as  a  goodly  number  for 
tying  purposes  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  will  be  needed, 
and  they  cannot  be  used  except  in  a  dry  state.  Attention  to 
cleanliness,  and  care  in  watering  will  be  the  principal  work 
until  the  end  of  January,  by  which  time  active  growth  will 
recommence,  and  now  is  the  period  for  the  cultivator  to  put 
his  very  heart  and  soul  into  his  business,  for  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  rec|uisite  work  is  done  now  depends  either  suc- 
cess or  failure.  Manure  water  must  be  used  pretty  freely,  as 
the  plants  will  be  large,  and  will  require  a  good  deal  of  nourish- 
ment in  order  to  preserve  the  foliage  in  health — a  point  of 
great  importance,  inasmuch  as  when  a  specimen  is  seen  as  it 
should  be,  loaded  with  fine  flowers  and  green  fresh  leaves  to 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  it  is  sure  to  excite  attention  and  admiration  ; 
therefore  pay  great  heed  to  this  matter.  It  will  also  be  found 
that  some  varieties  require  more  stimulating  in  order  to  ob- 
tain uniformity  of  size  than  others.  This  matter,  too,  must 
be  very  carefully  studied,  as  one  of  the  good  points  belonging 
to  a  fine  stand  of  plants  is  equality.  I  have  seen  many  an 
otherwise  good  group  at  an  exhibition  quite  spoiled  in  effect 
by  having  a  small  under-sized  specimen  or  two  put  in  to  mak  e 


up  the  number — better  to  exhibit  in  the  smaller  classes  and  to 
do  it  well,  than  to  let  ambition  overleap  itself,  and  end  in  dis- 
appointment. 

By  the  first  week  in  April  the  flower  buds  should  be 
well  above  the  foliage,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house 
nuist  be  regulated  by  the  date  of  the  first  exhibition  for 
which  the  plants  are  intended.  Do  not  keep  them  too 
hot  until  the  bloom  shows  colour;  then  they  will  bear  a 
very  high  temperature  if  necessary ;  indeed,  the  Pelargonium 
always  appears  at  its  best  when  the  blossoms  expand  in 
a  strong  heat,  accompanied  by  a  dry  and  airy  atmosphere  ; 
therefore  these  conditions  must  be  secured  if  possible ; 
shading,  too,  and  the  thorough  exclusion  of  bees  must  not 
be  neglected.  Keep  the  house  now  as  dry  as  possible  or 
the  flowers  will  be  liable  to  damp,  especially  those  of  the 
light-coloured  kinds.  About  a  week  before  the  day  of  exhi- 
bition, let  the  trellis  be  carefully  removed,  and,  commencing 
in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  tie  each  truss  of  flowers  to  a 
small  neat  Willow  stake  ;  this  is  a  tedious  operation,  and 
one  that  demands  considerable  skill.  Endeavour  to  make 
the  specimens  as  large  and  shapable  as  possible,  so  that  when 
finished  they  present  the  appearance  of  globular  bushes 
covered  with  flower.  Some  I  know  object  to  formal  train- 
ing, but  in  the  case  of  Pelargoniums  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, otherwise  they  could  not  be  conveyed  to  an  exhibition 
without  ruining  the  bloom,  which  would  be  knocked  all  to 
pieces  in  transit ;  therefore,  these  operations  should  be  carried 
out  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  possible.  It  will  be  found  that 
a  good  many  fine  varieties  do  not  open  their  blossoms 
smootlily  ;  in  fact,  that  some  are  naturally  quite  cupped  in 
shape,  notably  some  of  Foster's  fine  high-coloured  sorts  ;  now 
in  this  case  there  is  no  help  but  to  again  have  recourse  to  arti- 
ficial means.  By  simply  laying  the  petals  back  in  their  proper 
places  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  an  astonishing  alteration  will 
be  efifected  in  the  appearance  of  a  plant,  and  I  consider  such 
an  operation  to  be  perfectly  legitimate,  for,  after  all,  successful 
plant  culture  is  simply  art  assisting  Nature. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  day  before  the  exhibition  to  have 
arrived,  when,  if  it  is  available,  a  good  plan  is  to  take  all  the 
specimens  required  into  a  cool  shed,  and  carefully  finish  off 
any  tying,  &c.,  that  may  be  wanted  ;  give  them  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water,  so  that  they  will  not  suffer  the  next  day; 
and  now  for  the  best  means  of  conveying  them  to  the  show, 
which  is  a  light  spring  van  with  waterproof  covering  and  a 
movable  set  of  boards,  so  that  two  rows  of  pots  can  be  carried. 
Have  some  common  wicker  baskets  made  similar  in  shape  to 
an  inverted  flower-pot,  that  is,  widest  at  the  bottom.  They 
should  be  just  sufficiently  large  to  hold  an  8-in.  pot  tightly  ; 
in  one  of  these  each  plant  should  be  placed.  They  can  be 
kept  from  shifting  in  the  van  by  a  couple  of  long  large- 
headed  nails  driven  through  the  side  of  the  basket 
into  the  floor  ;  the  nails  can  be  easily  withdrawn  by  the  aid  of 
a  claw  hammer.  Amongst  other  things  that  will  be  required 
at  the  place  of  exhibition  will  be  a  bundle  of  stout  stakes, 
and  some  strong  string  wherewith  to  secure  the  plants  from 
falling  when  staged,  as  they  have  to  be  tilted  forward.  Where 
wooden  benches  are  used  instead  of  Grass  banks,  nails  driven 
behind  the  plants  into  the  boarding  will  be  sufiicient  to- 
hold  the  string;  this  should  be  passed  round  the  pot  just 
above  the  rim,  and  then  the  plants  can  be  tilted  to  any  angle, 
and  cannot  possibly  fall.  Some  light  wooden  blocks  of  different 
heights,  upon  which  to  set  the  pots,  will  also  be  required,  and 
some  wedges  of  wood,  with  which  to  tilt ;  labels,  with  the 
name  of  each  sort  legibly  written  thereon,  will  also  be  needed 
— cardboard  is  the  best  material ;  a  bundle  of  Willow  stakes 
will  likewise  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  labels. 
Place  one  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  leave  it  about  6  in. 
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above  its  top  ;  then  cut  a  notcli  in  the  stick,  and  insert  the 
card  on  which  the  name  is  written  or  printed.  Be  sure  to 
put  a  spare  plant  in  the  van  to  provide  against  an  accident, 
Much  may  also  be  done  to  ensure  success  by  judicious  and 
skilful  staging  in  the  exhibition  tent ;  take  a  good  and  careful 
survey  of  your  opponent's  plants,  noticing  where  he  is  strong 
and  where  he  is  weak,  and  endeavour  in  arranging  your  own 
collection  to  hide  as  much  as  possible  the  weak,  and  develop 
the  strong  points  to  the  utmost ;  taste  and  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  blend  colours  skilfully  are  also  of  great  value.  I  have 
seen  many  people  quite  spoil  their  chance  of  success  from 
want  of  skill  in  reference  to  this  matter.  That  well-known 
and  justly  famous  plant  grower,  Mr.  T.  Baines,  was  always  a 
most  skilful  hand  at  making  the  best  of  his  materials  in  every 
way ;  and  in  floriculture,  few,  if  any,  men  have  ever  excelled 
in  this  matter  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough.  This  is,  there- 
fore, worthy  of  all  the  study  that  can  be  given  it,  as  it  is 
useles.'3  to  grow  fine  specimens,  and  then  when  exhibited  to 
mar  all  the  work  done  by  clumsy  and  unskilful  grouping. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  plants  are  ready  for  the  judges' 
inspection.  The  exhibitor  must  then  retire  and  await  his 
fate,  and  when  he  ascertains  it  he  will,  if  wise,  accept  it  with- 
out comment,  be  it  adverse  or  favourable.  Nothing  can  be  in 
worse  taste  than  to  openly  dispute  the  decision  of  the  judges. 
If  you  see  the  magic  words  "  first  prize  "  attached  to  your 
group,  bear  your  honours  modestly,  and  with  a  determination 
to  maintain  the  position  acheived ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
are  not  so  fortunate  do  not  murmur,  but  make  up  your  mind 
to  renewed  effort,  and  depend  upon  it  success  will  eventually 
reward  your  exertions. 

When  the  plants  are  brought  home  from  the  exhibition, 
place  them  in  a  cool  airy  situation.  Eemove  all  damaged 
plants,  re-tie  where  necessary,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  fresh 
plant  or  two  the  same  plants  can  often  be  used  for  several 
competitions.  Keep  all  the  stock  thoroughly  clean  ;  this  will 
tend  to  greatly  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  plants. 

Plants  for  the  July  Exhibition. 

The  late  July  plants  should  have  been  stopped  about  Christ- 
mas ;  they  should  have  been  liberally  supplied  with  liquid 
manure,  kept  cool,  and  well  ventilated.  There  are  some  of 
the  finest  varieties  that  do  not  bloom  in  their  true  character 
until  quite  late  in  the  season,  so  that  these  last  named  deserve 
and  should  receive  quite  as  much  attention  as  the  earlier 
flowering  sorts.  It  is  well  when  visiting  the  great  flower  shows 
to  keep  a  sharp  outlook  for  the  seedlings  that  maybe  exhibited, 
take  notes  of  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  offered  for  sale, 
procure  the  best,  so  as  to  always  h'ave  specimens  of  the  best 
types  coming  on  ;  thus  reinforced,  one's  resources  are  always 
strong. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Pandanus  Veitchi  as  a  Market  Plant.— Some  growers 
cultivate  this  largely  for  market  purposes,  being  handsome  and 
excellent  as  regards  habit  of  growth.  It  can  be  rapidly  propagated 
by  taking  off  the  ' '  sviokers, "  as  the  growers  term  the  young  growths 
that  come  up  round  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  striking  them  in  a 
brisk,  moist  bottom-heat,  in  the  same  way  as  DracaBnas  are  struck  ; 
but  more  care  is  required  in  the  process,  and  the  suckers  should  be 
put  into  white  sand.  In  the  short  space  of  twelve  months  from  the 
cutting  bed,  good  specimens  can  be  had,  in  5-in.  and  7-in.  pots,  that 
command  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  Those  who  have  to  provide  a 
large  number  of  decorative  plants  for  the  season's  supply  will  find 
this  Pandanus  well  worth  attention. — R.  D. 

Justicia  splendens. — This  is  a  most  useful  winter-blooming 
plant,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow.  Cuttings  of  it,  which  root 
readily  in  heat,  should  be  put  in  from  March  to  May.  After  they 
are  potted  off  I  only  give  them  one  shift,  which  is  into  pots  from 
5  in.  to  7  in.  in  diameter,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant 
and  the  season.     The  shoots  require  frequent  stoppings  till  the  end 


of  July  or  early  in  August,  and  the  plant  does  not  require  so  much 
warmth  as  most  stove  subjects.  Get  the  growth  well  ripened  and 
the  pots  full  of  roots  in  the  autumn,  aud  its  profusion  of  bloom  and 
bright  colour  will,  in  the  dull  winter  months,  amply  repay  the  little 
trouble  required  to  grow  it. — J.  E. 

A  Yello-W  Justicia  (Justicia  oalycotricha).— The  Justicias,  as 
well  as  numerous  otlier  Acanthads,  are  not  so  well  represented  in 
our  gardens  as  formerly.  They  were  once  favourite  stove  flowers 
but  they  have  been  nearly  driven  out  of  cultivation  by  the  pre- 
vailing mania  for  novelties.  The  plant  under  notice  is  a  native 
of  Brazil,  and  differs  from  most  of  its  congeners  in  having  bright 
canary- yellow  flowers,  with  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  produced  to  an 
unusual  length.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  close  compound 
panicle,  which  rises  clear  above  the  bright  olive-green  lanceolate 
foliage.  The  corollas  are  upwards  of  2  in.  in  length,  tubular 
curved,  and  flattened,  surrounded  by  the  five  spreading  calyx  teeth' 
which  are  of  the  same  colour,  with  ciliated  margins.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  winter-flowering  plant,  continuing  in  bloom  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  would  contrast  favourably  with  the  blue  of 
Eranthemum  nervosum  and  Franciscea  macrantha. — B.  J. 

A  Monstrous  Pelargonium.— That  amusing  man,  Mr 
Richard  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  sent  us  the  extraordinary  scarlet 
Pelargonium  which  we  now  figure,  without  a  word  of  explanation  as 


A  Monstrous  Pelargonium. 

to  its  origin.  The  blooms  in  each  of  the  seven  clusters  seemed 
packed  together  tier  upon  tier  till  they  assumed  the  form  repre- 
sented by  the  annexed  illustration. 

Narcissus  Olusii  (monophyllus),-In  my  notice  of  the 
flowenng  of  this  plant  (p.  18),  I  hinted  that  I  expected  another  stem 
to  bloom.  Its  flower  has  now  expanded  ;  therefore  two  flowering 
stems  have  been  thrown  up  by  one  bulb.  Several  plants  of  Na^ 
cissus  triandrus  (a  species  only  inferior  to  tlie  above  in  beauty) 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  are  showing  buds. — John  Fekme  Had- 
dington. ' 

Heating  Vine  Borders.— Mr.  Smith  (p.  70)  has  quite  mis- 
apprehended my  meaning  on  this  point.  It  is  not  denied,  as  he  will 
see  by  reading  my  paper  again,  that  Vine  borders  can  be  heated  from 
beneath,  or  that  heat  ascends.  The  argument  is,  that  hot-water 
pipes  enclosed  beneath  a  Vine  border  heat  the  soil  below  as  much  as 
the  soil  above.  I  once  held  the  contrary  opinion  myself  till  observa- 
tion and  enquiry  led  me  to  alter  my  views.  If  Mr.  Smitli  will  place 
his  hot-water  pipes  on  the  surface  of  his  border  instead  of  under  it 
and  protect  them  in  the  same  way  as  he  protects  his  borders  with 
shutters,  and  some  non-conducting  materials,  he  will  be  able  to  heat 
the  soil  of  the  border  just  as  eifeotively,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  will 
save  much  trouble  aud  inconvenience  from  having  pipes  buried  under 

his  Vine  roots  where  he  cannot  reach  them  if  anything  goes  wrono- 

in  other  words,  let  him  heat  his  border  with  pipes  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sun  does,  from  the  top.  The  one  is  as  easy  and  as 
reasonable  as  the  other.  For  further  information  on  this  subject 
I  would  refer  him  to  any  work  on  "Heat." — J.  S.  "VV. 
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TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 

QUALITIES    OF     TIMBER. 

Our  ideas  of  tlie  value  of  timber  for  various  purposes  are  formed 
from  its  weight,  its  toughness,  durability,  or  its  hardness.  Where 
the  ligneous  struetnrc'is  dense,  and  the  tissues  are  closely  com- 
pressed, the  wood  is  heavy  ;  where  there  is  a  watery  sap,  wliicli 
evaporates  quickly,  tlie  wood  sliriuks  considerably  and  afterwards 
decays  rapidly  when  exposed.  Thusallseasoned  timber  becomes  lighter 
in  proportion  to  this  evaporation,  some  kinds  losing  much  less  than 
others  both  in  bulk  and  weight.  Oak  and  Pine  shrink  but  little, 
and  that  slosvlv  ;  Elm,  on  account  of  its  glutinous  sap,  continues  to 
slirink  for  a  great  nundjer  of  years,  while  both  the  Poplar  and  the 
Willow  shrink  and  season  very  rapidly.  Wliere  the  sap  becomes 
concreted  in  the  cellular  membranes,  as  in  the  c;ise  of  matured  Oak, 
or  is  fixed  by  its  resinous  qualities,  as  in  the  Pine,  the  timber  attains 
a  high  value. 

The  hardness  of  a  wood  depends  upon  the  closeness  of  its  ligneous 
or  woody  structure,  while  its  toughness  is  due  to  the  strength  of 
the  longitudinal  librcs  and  the  elasticity  of  the  intermediate  cellular 
matter.  Durability  of  tindjer  exposed  to  mucli  wear  or  friction  ia 
XJroportioned  to  the  size,  strength,  and  compactness  of  its  fiVire. 
Most  of  the  haril  and  durable  wood  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  the  produce  of  small  and  comparatively  slow-growing  trees, 
such  as  the  Yew,  Box,  and  Ebony.  It  is  found  that  Norwegian 
Hop  poles  of  small  diameter,  but  tlie  growth  of  from  forty  to  Hfty 
years,  are  much  more  lasting  than  our  native  Asli,  Sweet  Chestnut, 
Maple,  and  Oak,  which  are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  which 

though  of    larger  size — are  the  growth  of  from  nine  to  thirteen 

years  only. 

The  durability  of  timber  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  the  fibres 
of  the  wood,  but  is  partly  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  sap,  which, 
in  some  trees,  is  of  a  highly  preservative  nature  ;  thus,  the  Oak  has 
an  astringent  or  tanning  principle,  as  well  as  a  ferruginous  quality 
in  its  juices,  and  it  is  from  a  combination  of  these  qualities  tliat  its 
durability  in  situations  of  exposure  is  obtained.  The  quality  of  Oak 
timber  is  never  better  than  when  the  tree  is  grown  in  a  good  loam 
or  loamy  clay  resting  upon  a  subsoil  of  blue  clay,  from  which  it 
obtains  the  oxide  of  iron  with  which  the  wood  becomes  impreg- 
nated. 

In  the  case  of  the  true  English  Oak,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  Jfast-grown  tree  attains  the  greatest  strength  of  fibre,  and  its 
timber  is  on  tliat  account  the  most  durable  in  situations  where  it  is 
exposed  to  rough  wear,  as  in  gate-posts,  and  in  spurs  to  posts  and 
fencing.  The  general  superior  strength  of  fast-growing  trees  is  due 
to  the  wider  intervals  between  their  concentric  circles,  or  to  the 
wood  liaving  fewer  cells  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  it.  By 
comparing  the  structure  of  a  hard  wood,  such  as  tlie  Locust  Tree, 
with  tlie  soft  wood  of  Fir,  Lime,  and  Horse  Ghestnnt,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  former  has  its  cells  confined  chiefly  to  the  annual 
rings,  or  else  scattered  in  groups  of  irregular  figures,  so  that  the  solid 
fibre  exists  in  considerable  masses,  giving  strength,  toughness,  and 
durability,  while  the  cells  of  the  softer  woods  are  scattered  pretty 
regularly  through  the  whole  mass. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  tlie  value  of  timber  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  its  rate  of  growth  at  all  ages, 
and  not  to  be  misled  by  observations  made  at  one  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence. Again,  by  transferring  any  tree  to  a  much  better  than  its 
native  soil,  its  rate  of  growth  may  be  so  much  accelerated  as  to 
lessen  very  considerably  the  value  of  the  timber.  The  comparative 
rate  of  growth  of  trees  varies  considerably  at  different  stages  of 
their  existence.  During  the  first  ten  years  the  Locust  Tree  nearly 
doubles  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Oak,  after  which  the  latter  takes 
the  lead  and  m.aintains  it  to  the  end.  For  the  first  ten  or  tn-elve 
years  of  its  life  the  Silver  Fir  grows  but  slowly,  and  is  tar  out- 
stripped by  the  Larch  and  Spruce  ;  but  it  soon  distances  all  com- 
petitors, and  by  the  time  it  reaches  its  fortieth  year  it  surpasses 
them  both  in  height  and  circumference.  It  may  be  observed  that  in 
the  Pine  and  Fir  tribes  the  cellular  nienibers  forming  the  exterior 
part  of  each  year's  growth  are  possessed  of  greater  strength  and 
durability  than  the  intermediate  portion,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
ribbed  appearance  of  an  old  and  well-worn  deal  floor. 

The  soundness  of  a  log  of  timber  may  be  ascertained  by  placing 
the  ear  close  to  the  one  end  of  it,  while  another  person  delivers  a 
succession  of  smart  blows  with  a  hammer  or  mallet  upon  the  oppo- 
site end,  when  the  continuance  of  the  vibrations  will  indicate  to  an 
experienced  ear  even  the  degree  of  soundness.  If  only  a  dull 
thud  meets  the  ear,  the  listener  may  be  cei-tain  that  unsoundness 
exists. 

Next  to  soil,  the  quality  of  timber  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
aspect  in  which  it  is  grown.  Where  this  is  northern,  the  wood  is 
generally  soft  and  not  properly  lignified  ;  consequently  it  is  better 


adapted  for  purposes  of  manufacture  than  for  building.  In  this 
aspect  the  young  trees  suffer  less  from  frosts  in  the  spring  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  vegetation  being  backward  ;  but,  owing  to  the  tarr 
diness  of  ripening,  the  summer's  shoots  are  frequently  caught  by 
early  autumn  frosts.  An  eastern  aspect  will  grow  trees  of  a  good 
medium  quality,  fitted  for  the  greatest  number  of  uses ;  conse- 
quently this  is  considered  the  best  aspect  for  forests  of  large  size. 
As  the  temperature  is  moderate,  and  the  wind  dry,  vegetation  is 
here  fairly  rapid.  Upon  a  southern  aspect  the  timber,  though 
superior  in  lignification,  is  more  irregular  in  form.  When  the 
growth  of  the  trees  'will  admit  of  such  uses,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  building  purposes  requiring  extra  length  and  strength  of 
beam  and  scantling.  Upon  a  western  aspect  the  heat  is  generally 
considerable,  on  account  of  the  sun  shining  upon  it  during  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day.  But,  owing  to  the  frequency,  the 
strength,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  winds  the  timber  is  often 
ill-shapen.  A.  J.  Bureows. 

Phicldnj,  Kent. 


EATS    AND    MICE    IN    GARDENS. 

I  OBSERVE  (p.  71)  that  "  J.  A."  asks  how  he  can  prevent  rats  eating 
his  bulbs.  They  are  not  easily  prevented  doing  what  they  choose, 
and  he  had  better  have  them  poisoned  before  they  get  into  his  house. 
This  is  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  rats  effectually  ;  and  to  prevent 
danger  of  accidents,  an  expert  rat-killer  should  be  engaged,  who  will 
undertake,  for  a  fixed  sum  a  year,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
premises,  to  keep  them  clear  of  rats.  I  live  in  an  old  moated  house, 
^vitll  hollow  walls  S  ft.  thick,  and  a  farm  within  a  hundred  yards, 
and  the  rats  and  mice  were  formerly  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Timid 
servants  gave  warning  as  soon  as  they  came,  thinking  the  house  was 
haunted.  "  It  was  all  very  well,"  they  said,  "  to  lay  it  to  the  rats  ; 
but  no  rats  could  make  noises  like  that ;  ghosts  on  horseback  were 
galloping  about  inside  the  walls  all  night."  At  last  I  employed  a 
professional  rat-catciier,  who  keeps  my  whole  premises — house, 
garden,  stables,  granaries — clear  of  rats  and  house  mice.  His  plan 
is  to  study  the  haunts  of  the  rats  the  first  night,  and  to  poison  them 
the  second.  He  counts  out  and  lays  a  certain  number  of  pills,  going 
round  several  times  in  the  night  and  renewing  those  that  are  taken, 
and  removing  before  daylight  all  that  are  left.  The  first  time  he 
came,  ^yhen  he  poisoned,  as  he  said,  more  than  a  hundred  rats,  and 
still  more  mice,  I  expected  trouble  from  the  dead  ones  ;  but  they 
seemed,  as  he  told  nie  they  would,  to  leave  the  house  before  they 
died.  Three  died  under  a  floor  where  a  regular  rat  warren  had  been 
formed.  We  took  up  one  board  te  get  them  out  ;  the  rest  dis- 
appeared. Since  that  time  I  have  sent  for  the  rat-killer  whenever  a 
rat  has  been  heard  of  on  the  premises,  and  I  have  never  had  either 
a  rat  or  a  mouse  in  the  house.  In  this  way  I  have  got  rid  of  those 
pests  of  the  house  and  garden,  not  only  rats  and  house  mice  but  also 
cats,  for  keeping  which  there  is  no  longer  an  excuse,  but  which  for- 
merly used  to  make  holes  in  and  roll  upon  my  favourite  flower  beds 
aud  kill  my  favourite  feathered  pets,  both  tame  and  wild.  The  com- 
fort I  enjoy  is  well  worth  the  price  I  pay,  and  if  sparrows  could  but 
be  included  in  the  bargain,  I  could  gladly  jiay  twice  as  much. 

Professional  rat-killers  go  their  rounds  probably  in  every  county  ; 
the  art  is  often  hereditary  in  families,  and  those  who  possess  it  value 
their  privileges  too  much  to  abuse  the  confidence  which  must  be  re- 
posed in  them  by  their  employers. 

The  long-tailed  field  mice  are  so  easily  trapped  with  the  common 
six-holed  trap,  set  with  thread  and  baited  with  cheese  and  oatmeal 
placed  against  any  bulbs  they  have  attacked,  that  they  never  trouble 
me.  The  short-tailed  mice  or  voles  are  more  troublesome  ;  the  bank 
vole  I  have  often  caught  in  the  traps  I  have  mentioned,  but  never 
the  field  vole,  which  sometimes  takes  to  barking  shrubs,  especially 
young  Hollies.  Owls  aud  weasels  should  be  encouraged  in  gardens. 
Stoats  are  troublesome  amongst  poultry  and  rob  nests,  climbing  trees 
and  jumping  from  branch  to  branch  like  squirrels,  but  weasels  feed 
almost  entirely  on  mice,  especially  short-tailed  field  mice. 

Edrje  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire.  C.  AV.  Don. 


Meteorological  Society. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  last  Wednesday  night,  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster  ;  Mr.  Greaves, 
the  president,  in  the  chair.  In  the  report  of  the  Council  for  1870, 
read  by  Dr.  Tripe,  it  was  stated  that  as  a  large  proportion  of  Fellows 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  had  been  elected  during  the  year,  it 
had  been  decided  to  institute  a  new  class  of  stations  of  a  third  order, 
to  be  called  "  climatological,"  at  which  observations  of  temperature, 
humidity,  cloud,  and  rainfall  should  be  taken  daily  at  9  a.m.  onlj', 
with  certified  instruments  ;  the  thermometers  to  be  in  Stevenson's 
screens,    so  that  the  observations  of  temperature   at  the  different 
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stations  may  be  strictly  comparable.  The  great  local  differences  in 
temperature  and  humidity  required  to  be  more  accurately  ascertained 
than  they  were  at  present,  and  this  remark  applied  not  only  to  sea- 
side places,  but  also  to  inland  districts  in  their  relation  to  hills  and 
valleys.  It  was  with  a  view  to  obtaining  better  knowledge  on  tliis 
subject  that  the  climatologioal  stations  had  been  established.  The 
result  of  the  inspection  of  the  society's  stations  had  been  satisfactory, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometers,  of 
which  the  muslin  covering  had  been  found  incrusted  with  lime, 
everything  was  found  in  fair  condition.  Observers  could  not  be  too 
particular  in  changing  the  muslin  and  conducting  thread  of  the  wet 
bulb  sufficiently  often,  so  as  to  ensure  the  proper  workmg  of  the 
instrument ;  and  it  was  also  uecessaiy  to  impress  upon  them  that  rain 
or  distilled  water  should,  if  possible,  be  used.  Marine  barometers 
were  considered  by  the  Council  objectionable  for  the  second- 
class  stations  ;  they  were  sluggish  in  action,  and  did  not  follow 
changes  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  as  quickly  as  those  ordinarily 
employed.  Some  of  the  minimum  thermometers  were  so  covered  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  stem  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  see  whether 
spirit  had  collected  there,  which  invalidated  the  observations.  It 
had  therefore  been  decided  to  send  a  circular  to  the  leading  opticians 
directing  attention  to  this  objectionable  mode  of  mounting.  The 
Council  had  resolved  to  apply  to  meteorological  observers  for  monthly 
summaries  of  their  observations  taken  at  any  time  within  the  last 
ten  years.  It  was  proposed  carefully  to  examine  and  check  these 
returns,  and  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the 
comparative  climate  of  the  country  for  the  decennial  period  ending 
December,  1880,  such  work  being  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  International  Meteorological  Congress.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  interest  to  meteorologists  which  would  attach  to 
them,  the  results  would  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farmer  and  gardener,  and  would  also  be  of  great 
service  to  engineers  and  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  accorded  to  various  offcers  of 
the  society  for  their  services,  the  retiring  president  delivered  his 
address,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  syste- 
matic study  of  hygrometry.  The  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
moisture,  itsdifFusion,itsoriginin  and  witlidrawal  from  the  vaporous 
form,  were,  he  said,  matters  which  could  now  be  readily  defined 
through  the  increased  supply  of  good  observations,  especially  those 
so  widely  circulated  by  the  Meteorological  Office,  and  those  recorded 
by  the  observers  of  the  Meteorological  Society.  With  a  view  to 
assist,  if  possible,  tlie  progress  of  inquiry  in  this  diraction,  he  pro- 
duced for  the  consideration  of  the  societj'  a  digest  of  all  the  observa- 
tions published  by  the  Meteorological  Office  for  the  year  1879,  a  year 
of  abundant  moisture,  and  one  which  could  hardly  fail  to  afford 
traces  of  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  beds  of  moisture,  if  they 
were  permanent  anywhere,  or  of  their  coming  and  going,  viewed 
substantially  as  to  their  own  existence,  rather  than  as  borne  by  tlie 
force  of  the  wind,  or  acted  on  by  the  power  of  the  air  in  its  baric 
relations.  The  preparation  of  thisdigestfromthehygrometricelements 
for  1879  proved  such  a  laborious  work  that,  being  still  incomplete 
and  wanting  the  customary  corrections  from  tlie  various  observatories, 
he  refrained  from  comments  and  deductions,  and  gave  the  digest 
itself,  which  filled  a  large  and  thick  book,  for  the  use  of  any  students 
who  might  wish  to  work  at  the  subject.  The  tables  contained  the 
calculated  dewpoint,  vapour  tension,  relative  humidity,  and  thermo- 
metic  dryness  tln-oughout.  These  various  and  full  data  exhausted 
all  the  aspects  of  humidity  in  its  vaporous  state,  and  would  supply 
means  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  British  climate  in  a  year  of  maxi- 
mum humidity.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Greaves  for  his  address  and 
for  the  valuable  digest  he  had  presented  to  the  Society  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Frederick  Gaster. 
Mr.  G-reaves  then  vacated  the  presidential  chair,  which  he  has  filled 
for  two  years,  and  the  result  of  a  ballot  having  been  ascertained,  Mr. 
G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  was  declared  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Scott  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Tripe  were  elected  secretaries  ;  Mr. 
J.  Knox  Laughton,  foreign  secretary  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Gaster,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Whipijle  were 
elected  to  the  Council  in  place  of  members  retiring. 

Prof.  Heer  on  Sequoia.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Professor  Heer  read  a  paper  in  the 
botanical  section,  on  the  pala;ontological  history  of  Sequoia.  Tliis 
genus  is  now  represented  by  only  two  distinct  species,  forming  the 
celebrated  forests  of  big  trees  in  California,  and  known  to  botanists 
as  S.  sempervirens  and  S.  gigantea.  Professor  Heer  finds  tliat  the 
genus  attained  its  greatest  development  during  the  Tertiary  epoch, 
though  it  was  before  largely  represented  in  the  Cretaceous.  Between 
the  two  types  above  named,  pak-eontological  collections  have  fur- 
nished as  many  as  twenty-four  fossil  species,  of  which  number 
fourteen  belong  to  the  Tertiary,  and  ten  to  tlie  Cretaceous.  The 
lower  chalk  alone  furnishes  five,  two  of  which,  strange  to  say,  are 
closely  similar  to  the  surviving  species   (if  not  identical).     Sequoia 


has  not,  as  yet,  been  found  in  Jurastio  f  ormations,  though  these  are 
rich  in  Coniferse. 
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RHUBAEB    AND     SEAKALE. 

Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  these  as  early  as  tliey  can  well  be  ob- 
tained will  find  the  present  a  good  time  for  getting  up  the  roots 
whicli,  at  this  season,  unless  subjected  to  very  strong  heat,  are 
somewhat  slow  in  starting.  Years  ago  tlie  forcing  of  these  es- 
teemed vegetables  was  attended  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour,  as  then  the  system  was  to  cover  the  crowns  with  pots  in 
tlie  open  ground,  and  make  huge  beds  of  fermenting  material  to 
pile  over  them,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  requisite  amount  of  heat ; 
and  it  often  happened  that  this  was  excessively  violent,  or  failed 
altogether  as  soon  as  severe  weather  set  in.  I  can  well  renrember 
the  diligent  search  there  used  to  he  among  the  mass  of  manure 
and  leaves  when  a  dish  was  required,  and  the  careful  way  we  used 
to  approach  the  pots  and  peep  in  to  see  if  any  were  fit  for  cutting, 
lest  we  should  let  the  warmth  escape,  and  so  retard  it  for  future 
use.  Do  what  one  would,  however,  the  temperature  fluctuated  to 
sucli  a  degree  that  tliere  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  it, 
and  there  was  always  much  turning  and  fresh  mixing  of  manure  and 
leaves  to  be  carried  on,  which  sometimes  got  so  fiery  as  to  melt 
the  heads  of  the  Kale,  and  cause  much  disappointmout  in  that 
way. 

By  the  present  mode  of  treating  it,  vexations  of  this  kind  are 
never  met  with,  as  any  one  having  a  few  roots  may,  by  digging 
them  up  and  starting  them  in  any  warm  place,  get  the  produce 
ready  to  cut  at  almost  any  date  he  wishes.  A  Mushroom  house 
is  perhaps  the  best  situation  for  both  Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  as  there 
the  heat,  moisture,  and  absence  of  light  are  just  what  is  required  ; 
but,  failing  the  convenience  of  such  a  structure,  it  may  bo  grown 
successfully  in  any  shed,  cellar,  or  outhouse,  pit  or  frame,  or  any 
other  place  where  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  it.  If  put  in  a  Mushroom  house,  or  warm  closet,  all  that 
is  necessary  in  the  case  of  Seakale  is  to  pack  it  closely  in  moist 
soil  in  a  box  or  large  flower  pot,  where  it  should  be  kept  perfectly 
dark,  and  nearly  or  quite  air-tight,  till  fit  for  use,  for,  if  not 
blanched  as  it  grows,  the  tips  of  the  shoots  assume  a  pink  tinge 
that  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  In  preparing  the  roots  for  forcing  after 
being  dug  up,  all  they  require  is  to  have  any  long  thongy  parts 
broken  off  or  removed,  as  these  are  valuable  for  laying  by  for  the 
purpose  of  replanting,  seeing  that  they  are  stronger  and  better  than 
any  that  can  be  obtained  after  having  been  subjected  to  heat,  in 
which  they  expend  or  exhaust  themselves  in  the  growth  they  push 
forth.  The  most  important  matter  is  the  filling  in  amongst  them 
with  soil,  for  if  not  packed  close  the  cavities  between  keep  the 
roots  so  dry  as  to  cause  them  to  slirivel.  To  prevent  this  it  is  a 
good  pla,n  to  wash  the  fine  soil  in  amongst  them  with  warm  water, 
which,  if  done  at  the  time  of  starting  to  force,  generally  affords 
sufficient  moisture  to  carry  them  through,  as,  being  shut  in  so 
close,  there  is  but  little  chance  for  its  escape  by  evaporation.  When 
I  have  wanted  a  dish  of  Seakale  quickly  I  have  often  been  very 
successful  in  getting  it  by  putting  a  few  good  crowns  in  a  large 
pot  and  then  turning  another  of  the  same  size  over  it,  and  plunging 
the  two  in  a  heap  of  fresh  leaves,  the  gentle  and  regular  heat  from 
which  soon  sets  it  on  the  move  ;  and,  where  only  moderate  quantities 
are  required,  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  obtaining  a  supply 
and  keeping  up  a  regular  succession.  When  much  is  started  at 
one  time  a  good  deal  of  it  becomes  too  long  and  old  before  being 
used,  when,  instead  of  being  tender  and  succulent,  it  boils  stingy, 
and  is  tough  and  unpalatable.  Seakale,  to  be  of  fine  quality,  should 
not  be  longer  than  3  in.  or  4  in.,  at  which  stage  it  is  quite  at  its 
best. 

Rhubarb  may  be  grown  in  a  more  open  and  airy  place  than  Sea- 
kale, and  is  rather  improved  than  otherv/ise  by  the  exposure,  as, 
when  in  too  confined  a  situation,  it  is  more  watery  and  less  solid, 
and  generally  has  .an  insipid  flavour.  Being  short  of  room  in  the 
Mushroom  house,  where  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  get  the  first 
lot  by  the  time  we  want  it,  we  have  made  a  kind  of  pit  at  the 
back  of  one  of  our  boiler  furnaces,  wiiich  we  cover  in  with  a 
sliutter,  where  it  comes  on  in  fine  style,  the  temperature  remaining 
pretty  uniform,  at  about  65°,  which  we  can  reduce  at  pleasure  by 
slightly  tilting  the  shutter.  Rhubarb  being  so  very  succulent,  the 
somewhat  dry  atmosphere  it  gets  under  this  treatment  suits  it  well, 
and  I  would  strongly  advise  any  one,  having  a  position  of  the 
same  kind  that  can  be  converted,  to  utilise  it  in  a  similar  way,  as 
it  will  be  found  one  of  the  handiest  places  possible  in  a  garden. 
Later  on  in  the  season  both  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  niaj'  be  consider- 
ably forwarded  by   simply   covering   the   crowns   with   large   pots, 
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cement  tubs,  boxes,  or  anything  of  that  kind  that  can  be  made  close 
to  prevent  any  change  of  air  from  taking  place.  Wood,  however, 
from  being  a  non-conductor,  does  not  convey  the  heat  through  so 
well  as  pots,  which,  when  the  sun  shines  on  their  sides,  get  quite 
warm,  and  convey  a  good  deal  of  heat  to  the  earth  over  which  they 
are  placed.  To  prevent  its  escape,  the  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
pots  should  be  pressed  full  of  clay,  which  almost  hermetically  sells 
them,  and  can  easily  be  removed  when  the  pots  are  again  required 
for  other  purposes.  S.  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  OOREESPOlJrDENTS. 


Shading  (p.  71\— One  of  the  very  best  shadings  for  a  conservatory  is  the 
mixture  called  "suiiinier  cloiui,"  prepared  and  sold  by  Mr.  Elliott.  Maidenhead. 
If  applied  as  directed  by  him,  it  will  stand  well  for  one  season  ;  and  thouudi  rain 
has  very  little  effect  on  it,  a  little  water  and  rag  or  hair  broom  will  wash  it  off  at 
once.  Should  a  movable  shading  be  preferred  my  experience  tells  me  that 
nothing  answers  better  and  is  so  economical  in  the  long  run  as  linen  (not  jute  or 
cotton)  scrim  canvas,  which  is  made  in  widths  of  from  30  in.  to  40  in.  and  upward. 
I  have  brass-headed  nails  or  brass  hooks  in  the  roof,  and  the  shading  is  fitted 
ivith  loops  of  1  in.  wide  linen  tape.  It  can  be  put  on  or  off  a  roof  in  a  few  minutes. 
Should  the  roof  be  plain  and  straight,  wood  rollers  with  pulleys  and  cords  can  be 
used ;  otherwise  as  a  matter  of  practical  convenience  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
shading  on  for  the  season.  I  have  had  shading  of  tliis  sort  in  use  for  sL\  or  eight 
years  Avithout  renewal. — J.  E. 

Garrya  elliptica  (p.  71).— This  plant  will  do  well  on  an  east  wall,  and  may 
be  planted  at  any  time  with  safety  till  the  end  of  the  spring.  If  Mr.  Palmer 
wishes  to  cover  his  wall  quickly  he  slmuld  plant  six  or  eight  plants,  and  make  a 
good  preparation  for  them,  ultiinatrty  tliinning  them  out  if  they  grow  vigorously 
to  about  three  plants.  It  flowL-rs  best  on  moderately  strong  shoots  if  well 
ripened,  and  in  pruning  tliese  should  be  retained,  cutting  out  the  weaker  spray 
shoots.  Tlu-  wall  n-ferrcd  to  would  look  much  better  if  a  plant  or  two  of  Escal- 
loniamacraiitiia  an<l  Ceanuthus  dentatus  were  planted  along  with  the  Garrya, 
the  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  two  former  being  distinct  and  beautiful. 
— J.  E. 

Plant-eating  Vermin.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  the  enclosed, 
viz.,  1,  beetle ;  2,  snail ;  3,  slug,  which  are  playing  sad  havoc  with  a  batch  of 
Maiden-hair  Ferns?  Any  advice  as  to  their  extermination  will  be  much  appre- 
eiated.— W.  F.,  Camhencdl.  [The  beetle  is  Otiorhj-nchus  sulcatns,  describedand 
figured  in  The  Gardkn  for  Alay  3,  1879.  It  is  a  night-feeding  insect,  and  may 
most  easily  be  caught  by  spreading  a  white  cloth  under  the  plants  during  the 
day,  and  about  an  hour  after  dark  shaking  the  plants  over  it,  when  the  beetles 
will  fall  and  may  easily  be  collected.  The  grubs  of  this  insect  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  roots  of  various  plants.  The  snail  is  Zonites  nitidus  (the  shining 
Zonites),  very  common  in  Orchid  houses.  Search  tlie  plants  well,  and  any  places 
■where  the  snails  are  likely  to  hide,  such  as  any  crevices  in  the  staging,  and  under 
bricks,  pots,  &c.  The  slug  was  dead  and  so  dried  up  that  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  the  species.  Beetles,  snails,  and  slugs  may  be  easily  killed  by  putting 
them  into  boiling  water.— G.  S.  S.] 

Names  of  Plants.— G.  IT.— Goldfussia  isophylla  ;  the  other  is  a  variety  of 

Chrysanthemum,  but  we  cannot  name  it. R.  S.   T.—l,  Justicia  splendens;  2, 

Anoptenis  glandnlosa  ;  3,  a  species  of  Cytisus,  but  such  a  scrap  is  not  r.icogniB- 

able  ;  Begonia  nitida. Devon.— I,  Adiantum  assimile  :  2,  A.  cuneatum;  3.  A. 

rethiopicura  ;  -1,  A.  hispidulum.  A.  decorum. A.  B.   C— Apparently  Crasiula 

lactea. M.  D. — Euphorbia  fulgens,   commonly  called   E.  jacquiujeflora. 

ZT.  H.—Yo\\  will  find  it  under  the  name  of  Rudbeckia,  Obeliscaria  being  a  syno- 
nymous genus.     It  was  figured  in  the  "  Florist  "  some  years  ago. 

Primtila  Ruby  King. — Cambrian.- T\\e  Ruby  King  Primula  will  grow 
in  a  cold  greenhouse,  although  it  will  grow  better  and  the  flowers  will  come 
finer  in  a  house  where  there  is  just  a  little  artificial  heat.  Sow  the  seeds  about 
the  end  of  March  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  gentle  hotbed  if  possible.  Pot  off 
into  small  pots  when  large  enough  to  handle,  leaving  the  young  plants  for  a 
time  till  established  in  the  warm  frame.  Then  move  them  to  a  cold  frame  in 
a  partially  shaded  situation.  Ventilate  and  pot  into  larger  pots  as  required. 
Use  rich,  open,  porous  soil,  and  clean,  well-drained  pots.  Move  them  to  the 
greenhouse  in  October.- E.  H. 

Soot  "Water  for  Plants.— J".  Jf.— Tlie  best  and  cleanest  way  of  using  soot 
water  is  to  procure  an  old  tub  or  barrel,  and  sink  it  half-way  into  the  ground. 
If  it  holds  30  gallons,  so  much  the  better,  although,  where  only  a  few  plants  are 
grown,  one  of  smaller  dimensions  will  suffice,  or  even  an  old  earthen  pot  will  do. 
To  make  9  gallons,  tie  up  1  peck  of  soot  in  an  old  canvas  or  any  other  bag,  place 
it  in  the  tub,  and  fill  up  with  soft  water  ;  move  the  bag  about  occasionally  with  a 
stick  for  three  or  four  days,  then  drop  in  a  lump  of  lime,  about  1  lb.,  to  clarify 
the  liquid.  The  same  proportion  of  soot  may  be  used  to  a  less  or  greater  quan- 
tity of  water.— E.  H. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias.— i.  ilf.— Seeds  of  these  should  be  sown  about 
tha  middle  of  July  in  a  cool  frame.  Sow  in  light  rich  compost,  just  merely 
covering  the  seeds  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  Keep  them  close  and  moist  till 
they  germinate,  then  ventilate  and  shade  from  the  sun.  ^^^leu  the  young  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  off  into  pans  2  in.  apart,  and  when  the 
leaves  meet  pot  into  single  pots  and  shift  on  as  the  plants  require  more  room. 
Grow  them  in  a  cold  frame,  placed  in  a  shady  position,  till  frost  is  expected  ; 
then  move  them  into  a  house  from  which  frost  is  only  just  excluded.  Place  the 
plants  on  a  cool  moist  bottom,  ventilate  freely  when  mild  and  calm,  and  water 
when  necessary-  The  best  compost  is  about  equal  parts  turfy  loam  and  old  hot- 
bed manure  well  decomposed,  with  some  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open. 
— E.  H. 

Zulu  Beans.— AVliat  are  these?  Enclosed  are  specimens  of  what  are  so 
named.— Omega.  [These  so-called  Zulu  Beans  appear  to  be  nothing  else  than  a 
variety  of  the  common  Phaseolus  vulgaris.  A  variety  with  white  seeds  similar 
to  tliose  sent  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  though  these  are  called  Zulu 
Beans,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  come  from  the  same  islands. 
— R.  J.] 

Questions. 
Hardy  Dwarf  Shrubs.— Will  some  of  your  correspondents  kindly  name  a 
dozen  or  two  of  the  best  hardy  dwarf  shrubs,  to  be  in  their  best  dress  from  July 
onwards?    They  are  to  be  planted  in  a  small  garden  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
hem. -J.  M.  N. 


A   NEW  LABEL. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  very  neat  and  useful  label,  which 
we  here  illustrate.  It  is  formed  of  zinc,  with  the  letters  left  in 
relief,  and  the  surface  around  is  made  of  a  blackish-brown,  from 
great  pressure,  we  believe.     According  to  our  experience,  a  white. 


clear  letter  on  a  dark  ground  is  very  much  better  than  the  opposite 
— a  dark  letter  on  a  white  ground  ;  and  this  label  seems  very  neat, 
clear,  and  simple.  How  the  letters  and  surrounding  surface  will 
look  after  long  exposure  we  cannot  say ;  but,  at  present,  nothing 


can  be  more  desirable  in  the  way  of  a  label.  We  think  it  would  be 
an  improvement,  however,  to  make  the  whole  of  the  surface  dark 
instead  of  the  oblong  space  in  which  the  letters  stand  ;  then  the 
whole  label  would  be  inconspicuous  except  the  letters.     Too  much 


( 


glare  about  a  label  is  a  mistake.  For  all  plants  and  fruits  in  genera 
cultivation  these  labels  will  be  useful,  though,  like  all  such  perma 
nently-written  labels,  they  cannot  be  adapted  to  other  subjects 
besides  those  for  which  they  were  written.  Labels,  however, 
stamped  with  the  names  of  the  Roses  and  fruits  generally  cultivated 
are  kept  in  stock.  They  are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Stevens  & 
Pinches,  48,  Leicester  Square. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  chaniie  it  rather  : 
The  Aki  itself  is  Natore."— SAatespeare. 


but 


MY    FAILUEES. 


So  many  contributors  to  this  journal  talk  of  their  successes. 
Now  I  know  I  have  learnt  more  from  failures  than  successes  ; 
but  at  tbe  same  time  it  is  rather  galling  to  speak  of  them  : 
their  name  is  Legion.  As  a  painter  it  would  never  do  to  show 
all  the  daubs  and  scratched-out  altered  drawings  I  do  for 
every  one  that  is  successful  enough  to  exhibit.  But  gardening 
is  not  my  profession,  and,  perhaps,  I  shall  induce  many  people 
to  confess  in  public  their  greatest  mistakes  in  the  garden.  One 
of  my  biggest  is  in  leaving  pots  full  of  Lilies  on  shelves  or 
on  the  bare  floor  instead  of  plunging  them  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
or  ashes.  The  consequence  is  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  becomes 
dry  at  the  bottom,  and  the  next  watering  fails  to  wet  it 
entirely,  whereas  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  fibre  or  ashes  they 
will  never  get  quite  dry,  and  this  is  of  infinite  importance 
while  the  bulbs  are  making  fresh  roots.  Last  autumn  I  lost 
fifty  Krameri  bulbs,  while  I  was  away  from  home,  that  had 
made  splendid  root  growth,  but  had  been  left  to  get  dry  at 
the  root.  Had  the  pots  been  plunged  in  fibre  this  could 
hardly  have  happened.  Lilium  Krameri  has  but  a  frail  tenure 
of  life,  and  is  easily  killed  by  such  a  check.  Several  bulbs 
that  were  left  out  in  the  garden  border,  in  a  dry  place,  were 
rooting  splendidly  when  I  had  to  move  them  the  other  day, 
and  had  increased  double  their  size  when  planted. 

We  have  lately  had  a  discussion  about  the  hardiness  of  cer- 
tain plants,  one  gentleman  telling  us  that  yellow  Crocus  bulbs 
in  a  window  box  were  all  killed  by  a  zero  frost.  Now  they 
would  not  have  been  injured  in  the  least  in  the  open  ground, 
but  in  the  window  box  the  cold  was  able  to  penetrate  very 
much  more,  as  it  struck  on  four  sides  beside  the  surface.  I 
know  this  to  my  cost,  for  I  have  lately  made  another  great 
mistake  of  leaving  200  longiflorum  Lilies  in  pots  in  the  open 
air  without  plunging  them  in  fibre  or  ashes.  I  do  not  suppose 
I  should  have  lost  a  single  bulb  if  it  had  not  been  that  the 
tenific  cold  was  able  to  circulate  round  and  round  the  pots, 
and  nothing  could  stand  that.  So  this  is  mistake  No.  2.  I 
do  not  think  we  ever  give  enough  credit  to  the  snow  blanket 
for  the  amount  of  cold  it  keeps  out.  Over  and  over  again, 
when  the  ice  would  only  just  bear,  I  have  swept  part  of  the 
pond  here  clear  of  snow,  leaving  the  other  part  snow-clad. 
Next  morning,  after  a  great  frost  that  generally  comes  when 
the  snow  has  fallen,  the  swept  part  will  be  2  in.  or  3  in.  thick, 
while  the  part  with  the  snow  on  it  will  be  hardly  thicker  than 
it  was  the  night  before.  I  once  tried  putting  a  glass  of  water 
in  the  snow  with  2  in.  of  snow  over  it ;  it  was  not  frozen,  next 
morning;  though  there  had  been  20°  of  frost. 

I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Ellacombe  that  I  shall  find  out  my 
mistake  if  I  mix  Cocoa-nut  fibre  with  the  soil  of  the  garden  : 
that  in  time  a  fungus  is  developed  which  is  a  deadly  poison. 
I  hope  this  is  not  always  true,  for  if  so,  I  shall  lose  half  the 
plants  in  these  borders.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ellacombe  will  kindly 
inform  us  if  this  accident  has  happened  to  him  or  any  other 
gardeners.  Tha  soil  here  is  about  as  bad  as  anything  can  be 
for  bulbous  plants — a  black  clayey  loam  like  soap  in  winter 
and  bricks  in  summer.  We  take  it  up  3  ft.  deep  and  put  it 
all  through  a  sieve  ;  then  mix  with  a  third  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
and  a  third  sand.  The  result  is  a  splendid  soil,  in  which 
everything  grows,  but  the  labour  is  considerable,  and  it  often 
takes  me  a  week  to  get  twenty  or  thirty  bulbs  planted.     So, 


if  Cocoa-nut  fibre  after  a  time  breeds  poison,  I  shall  have 
made  a  great  mistake.  Another  great  mistake  was  to  imagine 
that  because  Gladioli  stood  ordinary  winters  they  would  stand 
one  like  the  last.  I  lost  every  single  Gladiolus  I  had,  includ- 
ing Saundersi,  purpureo-auratus,  dracocephalus,  and  even  aU 
the  Brenchleyensis,  not  to  speak  of  many  fine  gandavensis 
hybrids,  which  were  planted  very  deep.  Montbretia  Pottsi, 
by-the-bye,  stood  the  winter  well. 

Then  as  to  drainage,  I  have  much  to  confess.  Firstly,  till 
of  late,  I  have  never  seen  the  necessity  for  complete  drainage 
of  broken  bricks  and  crocks  at  1  ft.  or  li  ft.  deep  under  all 
bulbs,  corms,  and  rhizomes  in  the  open  border.  Even  Christ- 
mas Roses  flourish  amazingly  under  this  treatment.  A  year  or 
two  ago  I  did  not  put  sufficient  drainage  to  flower-pots,  and 
then  came  a  time  when  I  made  the  mistake  of  not  pressing  the 
soil  firm  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  I  think  when  you  have  got 
about  a  third  of  the  pot,  more  or  less,  full  of  crocks,  with  a  bit  of 
Moss  on  it,  you  ought  to  press  the  soil  firm  ;  if  not,  supposing 
you  are  potting  Lilies,  the  roots  are  not  held  in  check  suffi- 
ciently, and  so  leave  the  good  soil  and  go  straight  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  where  they  are  continually  subjected  to 
dryness.  Now  I  think  Gladioli,  Agapanthi,  Amaryllids, 
Erythrinas,  and  many  other  things  will  do  perfectly  well  out- 
of-doors  all  the  winter  if  the  proper  protection  is  given  to 
them,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  ashes  are  by  any  means  the 
best.  I  liave  two  boards  2  ft.  long  and  1 1  in.  wide  nailed 
together  at  a  slight  angle  with  a  bit  of  wood  at  each  end, 
forming  a  very  low-pitched  roof  resting  on  the  ground. 
Then  I  cover  the  ground  over  the  bulb  or  plant  with  quite 
dry  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  as  dry  as  dust,  and  put  the  wooden  roof 
over  it.  I  find  the  fibre  keeps  the  frost  out  entirely.  The 
roof  can  be  covered  with  bark,  and  then  it  is  by  no  means 

ugly- 

I  am  always  advocating  that  in  a  border  of  herbaceous 
plants  the  things  should  be  so  close  together  that  at  no  time 
during  the  summer  you  could  see  any  space  of  bare  soil.  I 
would  have  little  creeping  plants  covering  the  ground  every- 
where, so  that  even  with  Crocuses  you  should  have  bloom  in 
the  autumn  on  the  same  bit  of  ground  where  you  had  the 
blooms  of  the  Crocuses  in  spring.  For  instanse,  we  plant 
Campauula  pumila  alba  over  Crocuses  and  Crocus  speciosus 
and  Colchicums,  and  get  in  spring  a  layer  of  green,  with 
Crocus  blossoms  through  it,  and  a  sheet  of  white  in  autumn, 
with  blue  and  many  coloured  flowers  peeping  through.  But 
this  system  has  its  disadvantages,  inasmuch  as  all  the  weeds 
want  hand-picking  instead  of  hoeing ;  and  also  there  are 
many  lovely  plants  that  will  not  stand  being  in  the  least  over- 
shadowed by  other  things.  I  have  found  this  especially  the 
case  with  Iris  florentina,  which  has  got  very  weak  and 
dwindly  where  taller  things  have  grown  too  close  to  it.  It 
does  best  under  the  full  exposure  of  the  old  naked  beds,  with 
batches  of  bloom  here  and  there.  But  there  are  many 
triumphs  with  my  system,  and  Lilium  auratum  does  best 
of  all  when  the  stems  spear  up  through  other  plants ;  but  of 
this  and  of  my  successes  I  hope  to  speak  another  time. 
Meanwhile,  will  other  experimentalists  kindly  tell  us  their' 
failures?  Fkank  Miles. 

Bingham,  NotU. 


Polyanthuses  from  Seed.— Thrips  in  summer,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  rot  at  the  roots  in  winter,  kill  many  good  Polyanthuses  in 
borders,  and  thus,  owing  to  such  losses,  the  plant  suffers  in  general 
estimation.  The  best  of  all  remedies  for  such  evils  is  raising  seed- 
lings every  year,  as  those  are  not  only  better  able  to  withstand 
diseases,  but  give  special  interest  in  the  production  of  blooms  often 
greatly  varied  from  those  of  the  seed  parent.  It  is  my  o-vvn  practice 
to  sow  all  Polvanthus  seed  as]  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  for  the 
several  reasons  that  in  July  more  time  can  be  given  to  it  than  in 
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March  ;  also  because  the  seed  once  sown  no  evil  can  come  to  it,  and 
last  but  not  least,  because  the  plants  are  extra  strong  to  bloom  when 
the  i)'.'oper  time  arrives  for  them  to  do  so.  I  have  tliis  season  planted 
up  several  thousands  of  such  seedhngs  of  some  twenty  difi'erent  kinds, 
and  many  of  the  more  robust  will  bloom  next  April ;  tlierefore,  in 
their  case,  early  sowing  has  saved  a  season.  Shallow  pans  and  boxes 
are  tlie  most  suitable  utensils  in  which  to  sow  the  seed,  the  soil  being 
light  and  sandy.  If  kept  in  a  cool  house  or  frame  most  of  the  seed- 
lings will  be  large  enough  to  prick  out  into  beds  in  November,  but  as 
the  frost  may  throw  them  out  of  the  ground,  perhaps  the  liest  course 
is  to  keep  them  in  the  pans  until  March,  when  they  may  be  i>ut  in 
thickly  in  beds  of  good  free  soil.  A  little  seed  sown  every  year  will 
keep  up  an  abundant  stock.  Plants  may,  as  a  rule,  remain  undi- 
vided three  years  in  the  open  border,  and  then  the  good  ones  that  it  is 
desired  to  retain  should  be  lifted,  pulled  to  pieces,  and  have  the  old 
base  root  trimmed  off.  These  as  single  crowns  planted  in  fresh  soil 
will  get  a  start  almost  as  strong  as  is  seen  in  seedling  plants.  Strong 
seedlings  are  not  so  amenable  to  thrips  and  red  spider  as  are  older 
plants,  and  rot  affects  the  root  but  slightly  until  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  growth. — A.  D. 


NOTES  FEOM  NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  House-top  Orchid  Garden.— In  Twenty-sixth  Street, 
iladison  Square,  New  York  City,  is  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Morgan, 
which  forms  part  of  a  solid  block  of  similar  handsome  houses.  Her 
lot,  as  it  is  termed,  runs  tln-ough  to  Twenty-seventh  Street,  which 
fronts  her  stables.  The  only  space  for  a  garden  is  a  little  plot 
between  the  mansion  and  the  stables,  and  that  is  occupied  by  a  green- 
house on  one  side  and  a  Vine  arbour  on  tlie  other.  But  the  principal 
garden  is  on  the  roof  of  the  stables,  where  a  spacious  curvilinear 
an'eenhouse,  divided  into  several  compartments,  is  erected.  Herein 
are  contained  almost  every  conceivable  species  of  tender  Orchid, 
botanical  as  well  as  horticultural,  and  as  massive  specimeus  of  many 
as  could  be  procured  in  home  or  European  markets. 

Rhus  Osbecki. — Notwithstanding  the  eulogy  extended  to  this 
Sumach  on  account  of  its  "  glorious  autunm  leaves,"  I  must  say  the 
autumn  foliage  of  our  plant  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  specimen 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Sargeut,  p.  566,  Vol.  XVI.,  of  The  Garden)  was 
quite  disappointing.  The  leaves  changed  to  yellow  mthout  any  trace 
of  red,  in  colour  not  unlike  those  of  Witch  Hazel  or  Spice-bush  ;  in 
the  distance  they  presented  a  fair  landscape  effect,  but  close  by  a 
seedy  appeai-ance  indeed.  That  it  has  acted  more  generously  in  other 
gardens  is  positively  asserted.  But  it  is  very  hardy,  of  free  and  sub- 
tropical appearance,  and  it  blossoms  later  than  most  other  Sumachs, 
bearing  immense  compound  panicles  of  dull  white  flowers  that 
forcibly  remind  one  of  those  of  the  stronger-growing  Aralias. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  as  a  Hardy  Plant.— Miss  Hope 
(p.  556,  Vol.  XVI.,  of  The  G-IKDEN)  speaks  of  tliis  Lobelia  as  being 
hardy  in  Hertfordshire  without  protection  save  tliat  of  the  snow.  It 
is  one  of  our  common  wild  flowers,  and  as  hardy  as  a  Dandelion. 
Snow  or  no  snow,  30*^  below  zero  does  not  seem  to  hurt  it  a  bit. 

An  Oregon  Club  Moss. — Selaginella  Douglasi,  a  native  of 
Oregon,  is  a  neat  little  species  of  the  S,  apus  section,  but  prettier  and 
more  spreading  than  that  sort.  It  is  not  hardy  at  Boston,  so  far  as 
I  know,  neither  is  S.  helvetica,  which  is  hardy  in  England,  but  I 
feel  oonfideut  it  is  quite  as  hardy  as  S.  helvetica,  and  should  it  prove 
so  you  will  have  in  this  little  Club  Moss  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
carpeting  of  your  hardy  Ferneries.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  favourite 
witli  us  in  the  greenhouse. 

Catalpa  speciosa. — This  tree  has  lately  caused  such  a  sensa- 
tion in  English  and  American  horticultural  circles  that  some  of  your 
readers  may  want  to  know  where  they  can  get  it.  Mr.  Robert 
Dou'^las,  Waukegan,  Illiuois,  makes  a  speciality  of  it.  His  catalogue 
prices  are  for  plants  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  high  1  dol.  per  hundred. 
Seeds  are  also  quoted  at  50  cents  per  oz.  or  4  dols.  per  lb. 

The  Yellow  Adder's-tongue. — Hereabout  this  little  wild 
flower  (Erythronium  americanum)  is  more  commonly  known  as 
Dog's-tooth  Violet  than  Adder's-tongue,  but  the  latter  is  ' '  The 
Manual"  name,  and  a  common  one  too,  more  appropriate  than  Ameri- 
can Dog's-tooth  Violet,  because  we  have  several  native  species,  and 
we  can  hardly  call  it  the  yellow  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  because  of  E. 
graudiflorum,  which  is  of  lirighter  yellow  by  far.  At  any  rate  it  is 
a  channing  plant,  with  decidedly  variegated  handsome  leaves,  and 
comely  flowers  in  earliest  spring.  In  low  copses  in  rich  deposits  of 
vegetable  mould  it  grows  around  here  in  the  utmost  profusion.  In 
one  place  by  the  side  of  a  wood  is  a  sort  of  ditcli.  which  is  filled  with 
water  in  winter  but  dry  in  summer,  and  wherein  is  collected  a  mass 
of  leaf-soil.  Here  the  Adder's-tongue  runs  riot,  and  forms  the 
densest  kind  of  matted  sod,  all  be-speckled  with  yellow  blossoms 
before  a  bush  or  tree  has  spread  a  leaf.     Then  Blackberry  bushes 


get  a  growing  and  sprawling  everywhere,  the  trees  expand  their 
leafy  shade,  aud  Grass  and  weeds  grow  up  and  cover  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  But  all  too  late  for  evil,  the  Adder's-tongue's  mission  for 
a  year  is  ended  ;  it  has  blossomed,  matured,  and  retired.  The  next 
densest  mass  I  know  of  is  in  a  low  piece  of  cleared  timber  land, 
where,  besides  the  pr'ofusion  in  the  hollow,  the  carpet  extends, 
thinner  as  it  ascends,  for  many  yards  up  the  slope  of  the  hill.  As 
garden  plants  they  are  at  home  anywhere,  xmderneath  bushes,  or  in 
anj'  out-of-the-way  corner,  merely  praying  to  be  let  alone.  But  what 
I  desire  to  urge  is  their  naturalisation  in  your  rich  woodlands,  whei-e 
Anemones  and  Primroses,  Buttercups  and  Violets,  grow  up  and 
flower  together. 

The  Blood-root  at  Home. — One  day  last  spring,  when  stroll- 
ing tlirougli  tlie  Medford  wood,  I  came  upon  an  open  meadow  with  a 
high  Ijank — cleared  timber  land — on  one  side.  Adown  this  bank  in 
a  rougli  and  rocky  course,  came  a  little  stream  of  water,  bordered 
on  both  sides  with  streaks  and  patches  of  Blood-root  in  its  gayest 
state.  The  large  and  showy  blossoms,  clasped  erect  in  their  o\\'n 
leaf -vases  and  sparkling  in  the  sun,  while  the  sward  and  other  vege- 
tation around  were  yet  dormant,  had  a  cheerful  influence  indeed. 
True,  near  by  in  the  hollow,  the  mal-odorous  Skunk  Cabbage  was 
rank  in  leaf  and  flower,  and  the  Indian  Poke  was  rushing  out  its 
plaited,  broadly  oval  leaves,  and  away  in  the  streamlet  a  few  Marsh 
Marigolds  glittered  on  the  water.  But  the  Blood-root  is  neither  an 
aquatic  nor  a  bog  plant,  but  most  at  home  in  the  leaf-mould  beds 
and  linings  of  rich  woodlands 

Autumn  Leaves  on  Branches. — The  other  day  I  noticed 
in  a  neighbour's  house  some  well  furnished  twiggy  Ijranches  of  glow- 
ing Maple  leaves.  How  sucli  large  branches  coulil  be  dried  so  as  to 
preserve  their  natural  disposition,  together  with  their  leaves  intact 
and  glowing  in  their  vivid  gold  and  scarlet  autumn  hues,  puzzled  me 
a  little  ;  but  I  asked,  and  was  informed  the  branches  were  those  of 
the  Winterberry  that  had  been  gathered  in  October,  and  when  their 
scarlet  "beads"  had  shrivelled  and  dropped,  to  the  points  of  the 
twigs  were  neatly  wired  natural  clusters  of  the  smallest  and  richest 
Maple  leaves  that  had  been  previously  dried. 

The  Colorado  Blue  Spruce. — If  from  among  all  ornamen- 
tal Coniferous  trees  I  was  requested  to  select  the  one  which  I  con- 
sidered the  best,  I  would  take  Picea  pungens  ;  it  is  so  handsome, 
hardy,  and  thrifty.  But  seedlings  differ  a  good  deal  :  the  bluest 
trees  are  the  choicest. 

Winterberry  in  the  Sv/amps. — Our  Winterberry  is  a 
common  bush,  a  deciduous  Holly  (Ilex  verticillata)  that  grows  abun- 
dantly in  swampy  and  wet  ground,  sometimes  on  hassocks,  and 
frequently  during  the  winter  months  immersed  to  its  middle  in  the 
water,  snow,  and  ice  ;  and  it  is  during  this  dreary  period  that  its 
beauty  is  most  apparent.  Its  defoliated  twiggy  shoots  are  all  ablaze 
with  glowing  red  berries  that  brighten  a  cheerless  home.  These  fiery 
twigs  are  freely  used  iu  church  and  home  decorations,  and  are 
gathered  by  the  children  and  sold  in  the  streets.  This,  too,  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  naturalisation  in  your  swamps  and  morasses. 

Shrubbery  Carpets. — I  go  into  the  woods  in  the  spring  time, 
and  find  them  carpeted  with  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Wood  Anemones, 
blue  and  purple  Hepaticas,  Spring  Beauty,  Trilliums,  Blood-root, 
Star-flowers,  False  Soloman's  Seal,  Gold  Thread,  trailing  Arbutus, 
wild  Ginger,  and  a  host  of  other  pretty  little  flowers,  all  bright  and 
gay,  arising  from  their  bed  of  decaying  herbage  and  tree  leaves,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  floral  perfection,  too,  before  a  tree  has  spread  a 
leaf  ;  and  thus  they  glow  and  revel  in  their  cosy  bed,  fed  and  shel- 
tered by  their  arboreal  hosts.  When  their  petals  drop  and  their 
bodies  are  mature,  the  trees  expand  their  leafy  canopy  and  save  the 
little  nurslings  from  the  torture  of  a  scorching  summer  sun.  And 
early  as  the  earliest,  too,  tlie  outskirts  of  the  woods  and  meadows 
with  hosts  of  Violets  are  painted  blue  and  white,  and  speckled 
everywhere  with  Bluets,  or  Little  Innocents,  as  the  children  call 
them.  Woodsias,  tiny  Aspleninms,  and  other  Ferns  are  unfolding 
their  fronds  along  the  chinks  among  the  stones  ;  the  common  Poly- 
pody is  reaching  over  blocks  and  boulders  ;  and  even  the  exposed 
rocks,  with  their  rough  and  Lichen-bearded  faces  are  aglow  in  vernal 
pride.  Every  nook  and  cranny  among  them,  and  little  mat  of  earth 
upon  them  are  checkered  with  the  flowery  print  of  the  Canada 
Columbine,  the  Virginia  Saxifrage,  and  the  glaucous  Corydalis. 
But  to  the  carpet.  What  can  be  prettier  or  more  apjiropriate  than 
the  Partridge-berry  (Jlitchella  repens),  the  Twin-flower  (Linn^a 
borealis — does  well  with  us).  Creeping  Winter  Green  (Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbens),  Bear-beri-y  (Aretostaphylos  Uva-Ursi),  Cowberry  (Vac- 
cinium  Vitis-idfea),  Dwarf  Cornel  (Cornus  canadensis).  Fringed  Poly- 
gala  (P.  paucifolia),  the  Common  Pipsissewa  (Chimaphila  umbellata) 
with  its  shining  deep  green  leaves,  the  Spotted  Pipsissewa  (C.  macu- 
lata),  tlie  sombre-liued  Pyrola  and  Galax,  and  that  bright  and  easily- 
grown  Club  iloss  (Lycopodium  lucidulnm  (?) ).  Add  to  these  such 
plants  as  Winter  Aconite,  Apennine  Anemone,  Creeping  Forget-me- 
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not,  Ajiiga  reptans,  and  the  like,  together  with  a  few  of  the  most 
suitable  kinds  of  the  host  of  bulbous  ornamental  plants  which  we 
now  possess,  and  our  shrubbery  carpets  may  be  replete  with  garden 
jewels.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  shrubs  thrive  better  in 
beds  whose  surface  is  undisturbed  than  where  it  is  aimu.ally  loosened 
by  digging  or  pointing.  This  favourable  view,  coupled  with  a  yearly 
top-dressing  of  decayed  leaf-soil  or  light  rich  vegetable  heap  compost, 
is  equally  beneficial  for  the  shrubs  and  their  carpet. 

Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  Mass.  AV.  Falconek. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN, 


MARTYNIAS  AND   THEIR  CULTUEE. 

Theke  are  few  annuals  more  beautiful  or  more  effective  than  the 
Martjmias  when  groivn  in  pots.  A  brisk  bottom  lieat  of  from  70°  to 
75°  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  quick  germination,  and  the  seed 
pan  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  from  the  time  of  sowing  till  the 
young  seedlings  are  well  up.  The  middle  of  February  is  early 
enough  to  make  a  sowing,  as  the  young  plants  are  very  liable  to 
damp  off  during  dull  weather.  Pot  them  singly  into  3-in.  pots  as 
soon  as  they  have  formed  their  seed  leaves,  giA'ing   them  a  warm 


,Martynia  proboscidea. 

genial  temperature,  and  water  them  very  carefully  till  they  have 
become  established.  Shift  them  into  larger  pots  as  they  advance, 
always  giving  abundance  of  drainage,  and  a  light  rich  sandy  com- 
post. They  should  have  their  first  spikes  of  bloom  removed,  and,  if 
large  plants  are  desired,  they  must  be  kept  pinched  until  the  end  of 
July,  when  they  will  form  fine  plants,  with  from  eight  to  a  dozen 
heads  of  bloom,  which  for  size  and  richness  of  colour  will  surpass  the 
finest  Gesneras.  About  the  middle  of  June  the  plants  should  be 
removed  into  ^  a  warm  frame,  and  be  kept  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  shutting  them  up  early  in  the  afternoon  after  damping 
the  walls  and  under  the  plants  with  a  syi-inge,  but  not  over  the  foli- 
age. As  they  begin  to  expand  their  blossoms  a  drier  atmosphere 
must  be  given  them,  and  when  in  full  bloom  they  should  have  a  trifle 
warmer  temperature  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  other- 
■ivise  they  will  not  fully  expand  their  fine  spikes  of  flowers.  The 
varieties  most  generally  grown  are  fragrans,  lutea,  tricolor,  and 
proboscidea,  of  the  last  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  representation. 

J.  Roberts. 


Orchid  Culture.— In  my  note  (p.  90)  in  reply  to  "J.  P."  last 
week,  I  am  made  to  say  with  respect  to  the  Cattleyas,  "  neither  must 
he  water  them  till  then,"  instead  of  "  neither  must  he  water  them 
nmchtiW  then." — James  O'Bkien. 


LATH  BLINDS  FOR  SHADING  GLASS  HOUSES. 

At  p.  80  the  following  sentence  occurs:  "The  appearance  of  most 
French  conservatories  is  spoiled  by  the  method  employed  for  shading, 
which  is  bad,  expensive,  'and  awkward.  Laths  painted  dark  gi-een  and 
connected  together  by  means  of  a  string  and  hooks,  are  adjusted  as 
blinds  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  reached  by  gangways  running  alonf 
the  tops  of  the  roofs."  With  this  very  unfavourable  verdict  I  must 
beg  to  differ  in  toto.  Not  only  am  I  unable  to  endorse  this  sweeping 
condemnation,  but  on  the  contrary  would,  as  the  result  of  practical 
experience,  recommend  the  more  extensive  employment  of  tliese  lath 
blinds.  Practical  horticulturists  will,  I  am  assured,  agree  with  me 
that  perpetual  shade,  however  slight  it  may  be,  is,  in  the  case  of 
plants  gTown  under  glass,  an  e\-il  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  Now 
the  fact  is  that  roller  blinds  are  so  cumbersome,  so  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  the  canvas  so  apt  to  get  torn  by  winds  or  rotted  by 
wet  weather,  that  the  grower  or  the  owner  often  loses  patience 
with  the  whole  affair,  and  daubs  the  glass  over  with  a  mixture  of 
some  kind.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  houses 
of  somewhat  larger  dimensions,  the  leng'th  of  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  working  a  roller  with  any  dega-ee  of  ease,  and  certainly 
now  the  French  claies  are  easily  fixed,  and  as  easily  managed,  and 
possess  this  superiority  over  other  forms  of  shading,  that  they  may 
be  fixed  in  panels  as  it  were,  with  the  subsequent  advantage  that  any 
portion  of  the  structure  may  be  shaded  at  will.  Those  who  may  have 
to  cultivate  a  mixed  collection  of  plants  in  the  same  house  will  realise 
the  advantages  thus  conferred,  as  by  grouping  the  plants  according 
to  their  various  natures,  they  may  be  separately  treated  with  respect 
to  their  requirements  in  the  matter  of  heat  and  light.  I  can  speak 
with  confidence  in  this  matter,  as  I  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  use  of  these  lath  blinds.  When  on  the  Continent  I  had  charge 
of  a  trade  establishment,  wliere  the  whole  of  the  glass  structure's, 
both  houses  and  frames,  where  shaded  with  this  material,  and  I  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  Although  the  gangway  men- 
tioned is  often  present,  it  is  by  no  means  ornamental  in  French 
gardens,  and  is  not  necessary.  All  that  is  required  is  some  small 
pulleys,  fixed  in  an  upright  manner  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
rafters.  The  blinds  may,  if  so  desired,  be  in  6  ft.  or  S  ft.  frames, 
and  securely  fastened  to  the  irons  which  carry  tlie  pulleys.  A  cord 
is  also  fixed  to  them,  passed  underneath  the  blind,  coming  up  again 
over  it,  and  is  then  passed  through  the  pulley,  the  end  terminating 
in  the  hand  of  the  operator.  Two  pidleys  being  attached  to  each 
length  of  blind,  the  latter  can  be  pulled  up  with  the  gi-eatest  of  ease. 
A  house  100  ft.  in  length  can  be  shaded  or  unshaded  in  a  few  minutes" 

In  the  case  of  a  moderate-sized  house  the  blind  can  be  in  one  piece, 
although  for  many  reasons  I  would  always  prefer  that  it  should  con- 
sist of  several  distinct  parts,  and  two  strong  pulleys  will  suffice  for 
working  it  properly.  As  to  expense,  the  first  outlay  is  the  last.  If 
well  painted  they  will  be  as  good  in  twenty  year's  time  as  when  first 
made,  an  occasional  length  of  cord  or  the  mending  of  a  broken  link 
being  all  the  expense  that  will  be  incurred  in  their  use.  As  they 
need  not  be  removed  in  the  wintei-,  they  may  be  made  the  means  of  di- 
minishing the  coal  bill,  and,  unlike  canvas,  which,  when  frozen  stiff, 
cannot  be  removed  sometimes  until  late  in  the  day,  they  may  be 
drawn  up  at  any  desired  moment.  In  the  case  of  cool  houses  the 
presence  of  this  blind  often  obviates  the  necessity  of  making  a  fire 
— a  great  advantage,  especially  in  early  winter,  and  in  regard  to  such 
plants  as  the  grower  wishes  to  pass  into  a  state  of  complete  rest 
before  the  days  draw  to  their  minimum  length.  Then  there  is  the 
saving  of  labour,  no  small  item  where  many  houses  are  concerned, 
as  when  the  fittings  are  once  well  arranged,  the  blinds  may  be  fitted 
on  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  that  it  would  take  to  stipple  the  glass.  At 
p.  SO  the  -m-iter  states  that  the  Ijlinds  are  tied  together  by  means  of 
cord  and  wire.  In  those  of  the  best  make,  and  I  should  recommend 
that  such  be  only  employed,  no  cord  enters  into  the  composition. 
There  is,  therefore,  provided  -the  wood  is  painted,  really  nothing  to 
decay.  It  is  new  to  me  that  this  method  of  shading  should  be  con- 
sidered unsightly.  My  first  impression  concerning  these  blinds  was 
that  they  presented  a  cool  neat  appearance,  equal  in  this  respect  to 
the  so-called  Venetian  blinds  employed  in  this  country  for  the  dwell- 
ing house,  and  certainly  far  preferable  to  the  dingy  canvas  and  glar- 
ing whitewashed  roofs  which  one  often  sees  in  English  gardens. 

Mr.  Adams  does  not  give  any  reasons  for  considering  this  form  of 
shading  bad.  If  he  means  that  the  plants  under  it  are  unduly 
deprived  of  light,  he  is  quite  mistaken,  as  French  gi'owers  who  have 
compared  its  merits  in  this  respect  with  other  material  would  inform 
him.  The  blinds  being  composed  of  narrow  laths,  with  tolerably 
large  interstices  between  them,  the  rays  of  light,  though  broken  in 
force,  enter  more  naturally  and  freelj'  than  when  a  substance  of  uni- 
form thickness  is  employed.  It  is  rather  strange,  but  I  have  often 
remarked  that  the  French,  tliongh  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  more 
cloudless  sky  than  we  in  this  country  experience,  appear,  as  a  rule, 
more  reluctant  to  unnecessarily  exclude  the  sun's  influence.  It  is 
this  aversion  to  perpetual  shade  that  has  caused  many  French  growers 
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to  adopt  these  claien  for  shading  frames,  as  they  are  easily  applied, 
and  are  not  liable  to  be  deranged  by  wind,  a  result  which  often  tnkes 
place  during  the  summer  months  when  shading  material  of  a  light 
description  is  used,  and  needs  no  care  in  the  way  of  drying  in  periods 
of  wet  weather.  I  can  safely  say  that  whoever  may  have  once 
adopted  this  method  of  shading  will  not  willingly  relinquish  it  in 
favour  of  any  other. 

There  is  also  another  purpose  to  which  these  shades  may  be  put. 
If  a  wooden  framework  be  fixed  over  such  plants  as  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  grow  or  place  for  a  time  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months,  they  may  be  the  means  of  assisting  them  against 
extremes  of  heat  or  wet.  They  will  break  off  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  will  serve  equally  well  to  ward  off  heavy  rains.  They  are 
much  used  for  this  purpose  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;  in  fact,  without  some  such  means  of  protection  it  would, 
owing  to  the  severe  hailstorms  wliich  occur  so  frequently,  and  with 
such  violence,  be  almost  impossible  to  gi'ow  with  any  assurance  of 
success  tender-f oliaged  and  flowering  plants  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  wiring  the  laths  together. 
These  latter  may  be  nailed  to  two  stout  pieces  of  wood  ;  another 
piece,  passing  across  the  framework  diagonally,  keeps  all  in  place. 
These  lath  frames  are  more  easily  applied  even  than  those  tliat  roll 
up,  but  they  suffer  under  tlie  disadvantage  of  occupying  more  space 
when  not  in  use,  an  important  consideration  where  space  is  limited. 

Byfieel.  John  Corxhill. 


EAELY  FORCED  LILAC. 


Few  flowers  have  increased  in  favour  more  rapidly  than  forced  Lilac; 
its  production  in  a  blanched  or  white  state  is  now  becoming  as  com- 
mon in  England  as  in  France,  to  which  it  was  but  recently  wholly 
confined.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  we  have  cut 
great  quantities  of  it  for  table  decoration  and  drawing-room  vases, 
and  at  this  early  period,  when  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  is  large,  it 
proves  most  useful,  as  it  is  so  sweetly  fragrant  and  so  well  adapted 
for  vase  decoration,  that  by  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  this  beauti- 
ful shrub  the  strain  upon  choice  exotic  flowers  is  considerably  re- 
duced. In  France  it  is  introduced  to  a  strong  heat  of  about  70", 
and  kept  quite  dark  by  covering  the  pits  with  mats,  but  by  this 
means  the  foliage,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  are  blanched,  and  thereby 
half  its  beauty  is  destroyed.  Nothing  is  so  good  as  having  a  plant's 
own  foliage  for  garnishing  its  flowers  ;  at  least  we  find  that  to  be  so, 
and  our  vases  and  bouquets  of  pure  white  Lilac  put  up  just  as  one 
would  gather  it  out-of-doors,  with  foliage  and  large  spikes  entire, 
have  been  far  more  admired  than  when  garnished  with  choice  Fern 
fronds. 

For  our  early  supply  we  took  up  some  of  the  largest  bushes  we 
could  get  from  a  sunny  position  in  the  woodland  garden,  when  the 
buds  were  well  ripened  and  prominent,  in  the  early  part  of  Novem- 
ber. These  bushes  were  10  ft.  high,  and  as  much  in  circumference  ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  economise  space  the  branches  were  drawn 
together  with  a  stout  cord  into  a  faggot,  and  then  the  bushes  were 
dug  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  attached  to  them,  and  conveyed  to  the 
forcing  house  and  placed  in  corners  where  scarcely  anything  else 
would  grow.  A  tempoi'ary  pit  of  bricks  was  built  up  to  enclose  the 
soil  about  the  roots,  and  after  a  good  soaking  of  water  they  were 
syringed  and  treated  exactly  as  one  would  early  forced  Vines,  a 
gradually  progressive  temperature  being  maintained  until  a  maximum 
night  heat  of  from  60"  to  63"  was  reached,  with  a  proportionate  rise 
during  the  daytime,  but  they  experienced  nothing  like  hard  forcing 
at  any  time.  Under  these  conditions  the  tops  of  the  bushes,  owing 
to  their  being  crowded  together,  looked  like  masses  of  snow,  and 
daring  the  eai-ly  part  of  January  we  cut  large  basketsful  of  bloom 
at  a  time,  with  leaves  as  green  as  if  grown  out-of-doors. 

The  variety  was  the  common  pale  purple  Lilac  ordinarily  grown  in 
shrubberies  ;  Charles  X.  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
little  shapely  bushes  of  that  kind  that  are  imported  make  pretty 
decorative  plants.  The  Persian  Lilac  forces  very  freely,  and  is 
extremely  floriferous,  every  slender  spray  bearing  a  load  of  flowers  ; 
but  they  are  too  much  tinged  with  their  natural  colour.  After  the 
crop  of  bloom  is  gathered  we  set  the  bushes  into  some  temporary 
shelter  until  severe  frost  is  over,  when  they  are  lieaded  down  to  about 
2  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  planted  in  good  soil,  where  they  quickly 
become  furnished  with  flowering  wood,  and  are  again  available  for 
forcing  as  required,  for  it  takes  a  good  stock  to  keep  up  the  supply 
until  the  open  air  bushes  are  loading  the  air  with  their  fragi-anee  in 
May.  James  Groom. 

Linton. 


good  properties  to  recommend  it  for  the  purpose.  Its  main  stem  is 
very  slender  in  proportion  to  its  length,  requiring  to  be  supported  to 
its  destiaeil  height.  A  pair  of  shoots  are  formed  at  every  stopping, 
so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its  power  to  produce  laterals  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  extension,  as  its  shoots  are  fre- 
quently from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  length,  and  at  this  point,  when 
stopped,  the  new  growth  starts  off  as  vigorously  as  did  those  from 
which  they  sprung.  These  shoots  are  no  thicker  than  a  quill,  and 
bear  a  pair  of  stalked.  Ivy-like  leaves  at  each  node,  which  occur  at 
regular  intervals.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  and 
never  troubled  with  insect  pests.  Its  flowers  are  yellowish,  and 
resemble  those  of  the  Groundsel,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  A 
fine  specimen  of  it  may  be  seen  adorning  the  girders  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew. — C.   IM. 


A  Climbing  Brazilian  Composite  (ilikania  glomerata,— 
Where  plants  are  required  for  draping  pillars,  or  forming  festoons  in 
large  conservatories,  within  a  short  space  of  time,   this  has  several 


ZONAL     PELARGONIUMS     AT    SWANLEY. 

In  Mr.  Cannell's  establishment  at  Swanley  there  is  now  a  house  full 
of  really  fine  varieties  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  hybrid  Nosegays  in 
splendid  bloom,  in  far  better  condition  tlian  any  I  have  seen  this 
winter.  Indeed,  in  point  of  quality  and  abundance  of  fine  large 
trusses  and  individual  flowers,  and  also  in  a  general  cultural  sense, 
this  collection  is  quite  unequalled.  The  form  ot  house  in  which  this 
display  is  tobeseen  is  span-roofed,  very  light  and  airy,  with  a  path  down 
the  centre,  and  convenient-sized  beds  on  either  side  on  which  to  set 
the  plants.  This  structure  is  well  heated  with  hot-water  pipes, 
arranged  in  the  usual  position  ;  but,  in  addition,  a  small  "i-in.  or  3-in. 
hot- water  pipe  is  carried  round  the  sides  of  the  house  attached  to  the 
roof  rafters  about  1  ft.  from  the  side  wall  plates.  In  this  position 
the  pipe  is  a  few  inches  above  the  plants  when  in  flower.  The  warm, 
dry,  and  genial  current  of  air  which  is  thus  set  in  motion  amongst 
the  trusses  of  blossom,  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  beneficial ;  indeed, 
during  the  dull  winter  months  stagnant  damp  is  dispelled,  and  the 
best  of  all  atmospheres  in  which  to  bloom  the  zonal  Pelargonium 
in  perfection  is  thereby  produced.  I  observed,  too,  another  minor 
but  still  important  matter  in  the  construction  of  this  house,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  greenhouses  here  ;  the  wall  plates  of  timber  and  the 
ends  of  the  rafters  are  well  painted  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  pitch. 
This  is  done  as  often  as  is  convenient — say,  once  or  twice  in  the 
year — and  evidently  is  a  cheap  and  ready  manner  of  rendering  wall 
plates,  which  usually  decay,  simply  imperishable.  This  mixture  of 
pitch  and  tar  should,  of  course,  he  applied  as  hot  as  possible,  when 
it  speedily  dries  quite  hard,  and  leaves  no  bad  smell  whatever.  The 
surface  of  the  timber  thus  becomes  of  a  smooth  and  shining  black 
colour,  by  no  means  unsightly.  This  simple  hint  is,  I  thiut,  worthy 
of  attention. 

Let  me  now  give  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  of  zonals, 
according  to  my  judgment,  to  be  found  in  this  fine  collection  ;  many 
of  them  are  quite  new,  or  of  recent  introduction,  and  consequently 
not  much  known ;  but  all  I  enumerate  are  of  the  highest  excellence  and 
quite  to  be  depended  on,  viz.,  Mrs.  Moore,  a  noble  flower,  lilush  Avhite, 
withapink  centre,  very  fine  and  free,  a  superb  winter  kind  ;  Nymph,  one 
of  the  best.if  not  the  best,  double  white,free,  large,  and  fine ;  Rigoletto, 
avery  fine  scarlet  indeed,  very  free  ;  Olive  Carr,  a  lai'ge  fine  pink  winter 
kind ;  Ouida,oneof  Dr.  Denny'sseedlings, avery  fineflower, trusses  large, 
of  a  fine  plum  colour  ;  Dante,  a  very  free  and  fine  pink  variety  ; 
Madonna,  one  of  Dr.  Denny's  kinds,  a  lively  looking,  pinkish  rose- 
coloured  sort  ;  Lizzie  Brooks,  very  fine  distinct  scarlet ;  Tom  Bow- 
ling, grand  truss,  scarlet,  one  of  the  best  ;  Henry  Jacoby,  hybrid 
nosegay,  the  deepest  crimson  at  present  I  know  of,  a  gi-and  sort ; 
David  Thomson,  a  very  fine  crimson  ;  Polyphemus,  rosy  scarlet, 
with  a  white  eye,  a  fine  winter  kind  ;  Commander-in-Chief,  one  of 
Dr.  Denny's,  a  very  fine  scarlet,  indeed,  quite  first-rate ; 
Dr.  Denny,  deepest  shade  of  jiurple,  free,  and  very  fine  ; 
Sybil  Holden,  a  grand  pink  kind  for  winter  blooming;  Miss  Thomp- 
son, mauve,  free,  very  dwarf,  and  extra  fine  for  %vinter ;  The 
Spencer,  one  of  the  finest  of  scarlets,  vei'y  large  in  the  truss  ; 
Colonel  Seely,  scarlet-crimson  with  fine  white  eye,  large  truss — a 
grand  sort ;  Seraph,  salmon,  large,  bright,  and  fine  ;  Chas.  Schwind, 
hybrid  nosegay,  bright,  and  very  deep  crimson,  striking  and  dis- 
tinct ;  Gnome,  a  very  fine  rosy  scarlet  ;  Guinea,  orange  yellow, 
novel  and  fine  ;  Circulator,  a  striking  kind,  rosy  salmon  ;  and  Remus, 
white  with  a  large  pink  eye,  a  free  and  fine  winter  flower. 

The  scarlet,  white  and  salmon  forms  of  the  well-known  Vesuvius 
are  all  in  good  flower  at  Mr.  Cannell's,  as  is  also  the  spcrt  from 
Vesuvius  named  New  Life.  I  may  mention  that  the  whole  of  the 
kinds  just  enumerated  I  saw  flowering  in  perfection  on  a  bitter  cold 
day  in  January,  so  that  their  value  as  winter  decorative  plants  can- 
not be  overstated.  In  a  house  devoted  to  variegated-leaved  kinds, 
I  noticed  a  remarkable-looking  sport  from  the  kind  known  as 
"  Happy  Thought."  This  variety  has  creamj'-white  stems  and  leaves 
also,  the  latter  margined  with  bright  green  ;  the  foliage  is  likewise 
beautifully  crisped,  rendering  the  plant  altogether  novel  and  striking. 
There  is  also  in  this  house  a  fine  new  unnamed  Ivy-leaved  Pelargo- 
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nium,  with  flowers  large,  and  exactly  like  a  zonal  ;  colour  a  pale 
pleasing  pink  ;  a  finely-marked  and  a  novel  kind,  and  one  which  is 
sure  to  be  useful  and  popular.  H.  B. 


LETTERS   FROM   SOUTHERN   FRANCE    TO    A 
GENTLEMAN  IN  ENGLAND.— No.  III. 

Hotel  de  St.  Bart(51emi,  pres  de  Nice, 

Jan.,  1880. 
My  Dear  Squieb, — 
I  forgive  all  your  sarcastic  enquiries  wlietlier  that  broiling 
sun  has  grilled  me  into  tinder ;  whether,  dining  with  a  friend 
at  Nice,  where  there  were  no  window  sashes,  a  sun  beam  has 
entered  the  room  and  burned 
my  wife  to  ashes  ;  whether  the 
heat  has  dried  up  the  ink,  (fee. : 
because  I  believe  in  your  wish 
to  hear  from  me,  or,  as  you  ex- 
press it,  in  your  anxious  hope  to 
receive  some  sign  of  vitality,  if 
"  There  is  life  in  the  old  dog 
yet."    Know  then,  by  these  pre- 
sents, that  I  have  been  "Silent 

0  Moyle,"  for  several  weeks, 
as  your  correspondent,  in  the 
completion  of  some  literary 
work  which  will  shortly  engross 
the  conversation  of  Europe, 
making  the  publisher  a  million- 
aire ;  and  that  there  has  been, 
moreover,  a  decided  luU  and 
stagnation  in  the  department 
in  which  we  take  a  common 
interest,  and  of  which,  mainly, 

1  promised  to  write,  I  mean 
the  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
world.  Although  we  have  had 
six  weeks  of  sunshine,  almost 
cloudless,  with  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  green  Peas ;  although 
the  first  wild  Violets  are  in 
flower,  and  I  bought  a  pretty 
bouquet  of  them  yesterday  as 
I  was  walking  on  the  mountains 
for  deux  sous,  from  a  sweet 
little  flower  girl  who  had  not 
seen  more  than  half-a-dozen 
summers,  and  ran  home  in 
high  glee  to  proclaim  her  com- 
mercial triumph;  we  have  had, 
nevertheless,  cold  nights  with 

manifest  intentions  for  frost,  had  not  everything  been  too  dry 
to  freeze.  Even  in  the  day  there  has  been,  in  certain  places, 
a  difference  in  temperature  of  20"  between  the  sunshine  and 
the  shade,  and  our  white  umbrellas  have  not  only  been  useful 
to  screen  us  from  the  glare,  but  also  to  keep  the  head  of  the 
bearer  in  a  more  equal  atmosphere.  So  that  vegetation  is 
wisely  "waiting  for  a  spring,"  not  like  Quilp's  dog,  who  lived, 
you  will  remember,  on  one  side  of  the  yard,  but  was  wont 
occasionally  to  hide  on  the  other,  so  that  he  might  bite  visitors 
when  they  least  expected  him,  but  to  astonish  us,  when  the 
danger  is  gone,  with  a  glorious  outburst  of  beauty.  Even 
now,  to  that  watchful  eye  of  the  true  florist  which  loves  to  gaze 
upon  its  darlings,  sleeping  or  waking,  in  their  gay  festival 
garments,  or  in  their  working  dress,  there  are  signs  that  the 
winter  of  our  discontent  is  over,  and  that  the  butterfly  is 
coming  from  his  sad  cocoon.     Up  in  the  mountains  in  the 


Old  Olive  tree  in  the  Riviera.    From  a  sketch  by  Lieut.-Col.  Northey 


clefts  of  the  rock,  which,  seen  in  the  distance,  look  but  barren 
stone,  the  dear  little  Alpine  plants,  Sedums,  Sempervivums, 
et  hoc  genus  omne,  be,;'in  to  grow  and  spread.  Down  in  the 
valleys  the  new  fronds,  fresh  and  green,  are  lengthening  on 
the  Adiantum  (Capillus- Veneris),  and  on  the  Aspleniums, 
Ceterach,  &,c.  The  Violets,  as  I  have  intimated,  are  found  in 
sunny  nooks;  everywhere  the  buds  are  swelling  on  the  trees; 
all  around  there  are  notes  of  music,  which  tell  us  that  the 
grand  orchestra  is  tuning  for  the  overture,  and  that  the  curtain 
will  soon  rise  upon  the  exquisite  scenery  of  our  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream. 

Then  doubtless  I  shall  have  much  to  tell ;  but,  meanwhUe, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  interest  those  who  delight,  as  you  and 

I,  in  aU  things  appertaining 
to  the  garden  and  the  grove. 
The  peasants — a  quiet,  honest, 
and  hard-working  class  —  are 
busy  in  their  little  plots  ;  they 
have  gathered  the  last  of  the 
Olives,  and  the  faithful  mule 
has  taken  them  to  the  mill  to 
be  crushed  for  la  bonne  hnile 
de  Nice  ;  and  they  are  digging, 
or  hoeing,  or  sowing,  among 
the  Vines,  or  in  the  garden. 
Indeed,  theirs  is  a  toilsome 
life,  and,  amid  so  much  which 
may  remind  of  Eden,  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  they  eat 
bread.  The  steep  slopes  which 
they  cultivate  require  terrace 
walls,  and  these  need,  espe- 
cially after  heavy  rains,  a  con- 
stant care.  All  their  husbandry 
must  be  done  by  the  spade  ; 
no  plough  can  help  them. 
They  must  have  manure  and 
bring  it  up  the  mountains, 
because  without  it  they  cannot 
produce  from  the  same  soil 
the  constant  succession  of 
crops  which  keeps  them  from 
poverty — olives,  oranges,  grapes, 
grain,  hemp,  vegetables,  and 
flowers. 

Within,  as  without,  the  cify, 
the  inhabitants  (60,000  souls) 
seem  alike  dependent  upon  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  its  trees 
and  its  flowers,  and  the  stran- 
gers who  come  to  admire  them. 
The  commerce  of  Nice  is  chiefly  connected,  in  the  first 
place,  with  the  Olive,  and  very  readily  may  the  NiQois  under- 
stand how,  when  "  the  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a 
king  over  them,  they  said  first  unto  the  Olive  tree,  '  Reign 
thou  over  us,'  "  for  they  well  know  his  royal  bount}'.  There 
is  the  abundant  oil  ("  the  rocks  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil  " 
they  may  say)  of  four  qualities — 1,  the  virgin  oil,  which  is 
pressed  from  the  pulp  without  the  stones ;  2,  the  ordinary  oil 
from  the  two  in  combination  ;  3,  a  coarser  quality  from  the 
"  grounds  "  of  the  above,  from  which  soap  is  made ;  and  a 
fourth  and  yet  more  feeble  variety  skimmed  from  the  water 
in  which  No.  3  has  been  re-boiled. 

And  the  Olive  tree  supplies  things  pleasant  to  the  eye,  as 
well  as  good  for  food.  Not  only  does  it  beautify  and  sanc- 
tify, with  the  holiest  associations,  the  country  where  it  grows 
— not  only  does  it  supply  a  valuable  adjunct  for  the  sustenance 
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of  rich  and  poor,  but  it  is  a  source  of  comfortable  income  to 
many  an  industrious  workman,  tasteful  designer,  and  prosper- 
ous shopkeeper  at  Nice.  Countless  varieties  of  articles,  orna- 
mental and  useful,  too,  are  produced  from  its  bright  j'ellow 
wood,  in  which  other  woods,  coloured  naturally  or  artificially, 
are  inserted,  with  an  admirable  imitation  of  bipeds  and  quad- 
rupeds, beasts,  birds,  fruit,  and  flowers.  Few  strangers  can 
resist  the  pretty  display  of  this  mosaic  marqueterie,  which 
continually  arrests  and  tempts  them  as  they  stroll  through  the 
streets,  adapting  itself  to  every  purse,  from  the  elaborate 
"  Davonport "  at  3000  francs  to  the  little  match-box  at  3. 
Between  the  two,  a  charming  collection  of  tables,  picture- 
frames,  writing-books,  cases  for  envelopes,  for  besique,  for 
cigars.  The  favourite  device  is  a  swallow  on  the  wing,  with 
the  words  Je  reviendmi  superscript,  to  be  sent,  I  presume,  as 
a  souvenir  and  a  solace  to  those  friends  in  England  who  are 
deploring  our  absence,  as  you,  my  dear  Squire,  are,  I  doubt 
not,  at  this  moment  bitterly  weeping  for  me. 

Once  more  this  goodly  generous  tree  supplies  the  fuel  for 
those  cheerful  fires  which  brighten  the  salon  when  the  nights 
are  cold,  and  are  sometimes  welcome  in  Nicene  bedrooms  which 
have  a  northern  aspect. 

Believe  me  to  remain  yours  verv  sincerely, 

S.  E.  H. 

P.  S. — In  enumerating  the  merits  of  the  Olive,  useful  and 
ornamental,  I  forgot  to  say  that  it  not  only  beautifies  the 
land,  and  supplies  the  people  'with  fuel,  but  that  it  brings 
light,  as  well  as  warmth,  into  their  dwellings,  the  inferior  oil 
being  in  universal  use  for  the  lamp. 
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Gardenias  at  Bexley  Heath.— In  Mr.  P.  Ladds'  village 
of  glass,  at  Bexley,  these  favourite  wliite  bouquet-flowers  are  grown 
grandly  for  market  jjurposes.  They  consist  of  the  kind  called 
U.  florida  ;  they  are  planted  out  in  a  span-roofed  structure,  150  ft. 
in  length  and  3o  ft.  wide,  heated  with  ten  rows  of  4-iu.  hot-water 
pipes.  The  plants  are  placed  on  the  hard  surface  of  the  soil  forming 
the  flooring  of  the  house,  and  the  roots  are  surrounded  with  mounds 
of  fibry  peat,  in  which  they  grow  with  amazing  Wgour,  bushes  of 
them  averaging  from  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height,  and  as  much  through. 
There  is  a  fair  amount  of  space  allowed  between  each  specimen  for 
the  purposes  of  gathering  the  blossoms  and  for  syringing.  This 
last-mentioned  matter  is  oue  of  much  importance,  and  is  solely  relied 
on  by  Mr.  Ladds  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  them  from  insects  ; 
they  are  especially  subject  to  mealy  bug,  to  get  rid  of  which  clean 
water  is  used,  distributed  over  tlie  foliage  forcibly  with  a  hose 
attached  to  the  cold  water  main  that  supplies  the  tanks.  Thus  a 
good  forcible  pressure  is  obtained  and  freely  used,  with  the  best 
possible  results,  scarcely  a  trace  of  insect  life  being  visible.  The 
bushes,  when  they  become  over-crowded,  are  freely  pruned  ;  some  of 
them  which  had  become  too  tall  for  the  sides  of  the  house  had  been 
cut  down,  and  are  again  furnished  with  the  finest  possible  growth, 
resembling  in  vigour  and  appearance  fine  healthy  common  Laurel ; 
indeed,  the  whole  houseful  of  plants  resembles  a  plantation  of  these 
hardy  evergreens.  They  are  completely  loaded  with  bloom-buds, 
and  the  quantity  that  will  be  cut  by-aud-bye  will  be  prodigious.  I 
observed  that  evaporatiug  troughs  attached  to  the  hot-water  pipes 
are  kept  filled  with  cow-manure  water,  the  ammonia  thus  given  off 
in  the  form  of  vapour  seeming  to  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  these  Garde- 
nias. This  liquid  manure  is  freely  applied  to  the  roots,  being  careful 
to  use  it  in  a  clear  state,  and  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
house  itself,  where  of  course  a  good  heat  and  abundauce  of  moisture 
are  always  maintained,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  ventilation  whenever 
the  weather  will  admit  of  it.  I  look  upon  this  magnificent  liouse  of 
Gardenias  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  cultural  sights  to  be  met 
with  in  any  place  near  London,  and  I  question  if  anything  better  of 
its  kind  is  to  be  found  in  this  country. — B. 

Stephanotis  at  Bexley.— The  house  devoted  to  the  Ste- 
phauotis  is  140  ft.  in  length,  and  tlie  same  in  width  as  the  Gardenia 
house,  and  it  is  heated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  There  is  a 
row  of  plants  on  eacli  side  of  the  house,  and  one  down  the  centre. 
These  are  all  trained  beneath  the  glass  on  a  wire  trellis  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  entire  roof,   and  every   other  portion  of  the  house 


where  sufficient  light  can  be  obtained,  is  thickly  covered  with  most 
luxuriant  growth,  clean  and  well  ripened,  which,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  (20th  Jan.),  was  being  thinned  out  and  retied.  These  Ste- 
phanotis plant3  are  all  planted  out  in  square,  raised  beds  of  peat, 
about  3  ft.  wide  and  not  more  than  2  ft.  6  in.  in  thickness.  These 
stacks  of  soil  are  raised  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  which  thus  furnish 
the  roots  with  bottom-heat.  The  matter  of  syringing  is  performed 
in  an  exactly  similar  manner  to  that  described  for  Gardenias,  and 
witli  a  like  result,  and  they  are  treated  to  manure  water  at  the  root 
in  abundance.  The  results  produced  are  excellent ;  indeed,  I  have 
never  seen  either  of  these  two  subjects  cultivated  ou  a  larger  scale 
or  in  a  more  simple  or  eSicient  manner. — B. 

Jasminum  grandiflorum. — This  magnificent  white  green- 
house Jasmine  has  a  house  devoted  to  its  culture  at  Anerley  for  the 
purposes  of  cutting  for  bouquets.  It  is  planted  out  and  trained  to 
a  trellis  beneath  the  roof.  One  specimen  completely  fills  a  lean-to 
structure  30  ft.  in  length  and  IS  ft.  wide.  It  is  in  vigorous  health, 
and  altogether  the  best  plant  I  ever  saw.  — H. 

Begonia  fuchsioides   and  B.   prestoniensis.— These 

two  fine  old  plants  I  saw  blooming  in  grand  style  in  a  comfortably 
warm  light  house  at  Dyrham  Park,  the  seat  of  Major  Trotter.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  more  beautiful  or  useful  than  these  Bego- 
nias for  winter  decoration  ;  their  colours  are  bright  scarlet,  they  are 
most  profuse  flowerers,  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  and  far  more 
worthy  of  notice  in  my  opinion  than  many  so-called  novelties. 
I  had  not  seen  these  two  plants  in  anything  like  such  good  condi- 
tion for  years,  and,  therefore,  such  an  unexpected  treat  was  all  the 
more  appreciated.  I  would  advise  all  lovers  of  good  old  winter- 
flowering  plants  who  possess  a  warm  plant-house  to  procure  speci- 
mens of  these  ancient  but  really  invaluable  decorative  j^lants,  both 
of  which  are  alike  good  for  pots,  and  for  furnishing  cut  flowers. — G. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  Market. — Probably  the  largest 
quantity  of  these  Pelargoniums  to  be  found  in  any  nursery  in  the 
country  is  to  be  seen  at  Bexley  Heath,  Mr.  Ladds  having  devoted 
entirely  to  their  culture  an  amazing  amount  of  glasshouses.  These 
are  all  span-roofed,  roughly  constructed,  but  light,  well-heated,  and 
ventilated,  of  great  length,  and  evidently  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  growing  large  quantities  of  these  and  similar  plants  in  an 
efficient  and  cheap  manner — both  absolute  essentials  for  the  Loudon 
market  trade.  There  is  a  free  and  good  white  kind  here  which  I 
have  not  seen  elsewhere,  called  La  Belle,  decidedly  a  good  winter 
kind.  Vesuvius  is  well  gi'own  and  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  the 
semi-double  sort  called  Wonderful  is  a  great  favourite,  many  houses 
being  filled  with  profusely  bloomed  plants  of  it.  There  is  also  an 
excellent  seedling  of  Mr.  Ladds,  somewhat  like  Vesuvius,  but 
much  larger,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  abundant  bloomer.  Amongst 
the  double  kinds,  Amy  Latrobe,  a  brilliant  scarlet,  is  largely  grown, 
and  deservedly,  as  is  also  the  best  pink  kind  of  this  class  I  know  of, 
viz.,  Madame  Thibaut,  which  is  free  and  fine  in  every  way.  I  saw 
many  thousands  of  this  sort  loaded  with  fine  trusses.  Corsair  is  a 
fine  single  scarlet,  which  is  being  largely  propagated,  and  I  think 
it  will  make  a  very  fine  market  kind  indeed.  Amongst  single- 
flow^ered  pink  sorts,  Mr.  Ladds'  chief  stock  consists  of  Master 
Christine,  a  variety  which  thrives  admirably,  and  produces  a  great 
crop  of  fine  fiowers.  This  comparatively  old  kind,  where  the  soil 
and  locality  suit  it,  is  still  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  market 
sorts  of  its  colour  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  caprioiouSj  and  also  subject 
to  canker  ;  here,  however,  it  is  evidently  at  home  and  to  be  seen  in 
its  very  best  form. — B. 

Tremandra  verticillata. — This  well-known  beautiful  winter- 
blooming  cool  greenhouse  plant  has  charming  bluish-violet  blossoms, 
that  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  it  thrives  admirably  along 
with  Heaths  and  similar  plants.  I  also  noticed  in  flower  in  the 
same  house  at  Wood  Lane  promising  young  plants  of  Genetyllis 
tulipifera,  the  beautifully  marked  Tulip-shaped  flowers  of  which  are 
highly  ornamental.  It  also  produces  blossoms  very  freely,  and  is  in 
every  way  useful  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Here  to,  in  flower,  was 
the  singular-looking  and  seldom-seen  Acacia  platyptera,  the  stems  of 
which  are  of  grotesque  growth,  somewhat  like  the  fronds  of  the  old 
Stag's-horn  Fern ;  in  appearance  these  stems  are  thickly  studded  with 
bright  yellow  flowers,  altogether  forming  a  very  pretty  object. — A. 

Cut  Roses  for  Market. — The  Bexley  Heath  cut  Roses  arf 
well  known  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  enormous  numbers  of 
them  are  gro^vn  there  in  numerous  large  span-roofed  houses,  some  of 
them  300  ft.  in  length,  and  proportionately  wide,  and  well  heated. 
These  Roses,  whicli  consist  mainly  of  Tea-scented  kinds,  are  grown 
in  good-sized  pots  in  the  form  of  bushes  and  pyramids  in  good  hea\'y 
loamy  soil,  and  freely  supplied  with  manure  water  ;  the  temperature 
of  the  houses  is  about  60"  during  winter,  and  scrupulous  attention  is 
paid  to  fumigation,  syringing,  &c  ;  thus  treated,  the  plants  thrive 
admirably,  and  are  always  more  or  less  in  flower.  The  sorts  giow-n 
are  weU-known  ones,  principally  Safrano,   Madame  Falcot,  Isabella 
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Sprunt,  Niphctos,  and  similar  kinds  ;  the  most  favourite  Perpetual 
for  forcing  is  General  Jacquiniinot.  — H.  B. 

Correa  cardinalis. — This  grand  winter-flowering  greenhouse 
plant  is  well  grown  in  Messrs.  Lee's  nursery,  Wood  Lane.  Its  tube- 
like flowers,  which  are  produced  in  profusion,  are  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour  externally,  witli  a  pale  lemon  centie,  and  inost  efl'ective  at 
this  dull  season.  It  seemed  quite  at  home  in  a  cool  Heath  house. — 
H. 

Roses  at  "Welling. — I  saw  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bex- 
ley  another  very  fine  collection  of  Roses  in  pots — that  of  Mr.  John 
Turtle,  of  Welling.  Roses  here  are  very  finely  gi'own  indeed,  some 
of  the  very  best  Roses  in  the  market  being  brought  in  by  Mr.  Turtle. 
The  kinds  gi-own  and  the  manner  of  treatment  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Ladds  at  Bexley.  The  whole  of  the  glass  structures 
at  this  establishment  are  admirably  constructed,  of  great  size, 
and  finished  in  a  manner  seldom  seen  in  a  market  garden.  ■  Mr. 
Turtle  has  provided  adequately  for  an  ample  supply  of  water  by 
placing  capacious  tanks,  running  the  whole  length  and  width  of 
the  centre  stage,  in  his  wide  span-roofed  houses  ;  the  waste  water 
that  runs  from  the  jjots  in  watering  is  thus  saved  and  utilised,  instead 
of,  as  is  generally  the  case,  converting  the  floor  of  such  houses  after 
watering  the  inmates  into  a  veritable  mud  pond.  I  would  adNase 
any  one  who  is  putting  up  new  greenhouses  to  pay  Mr.  Turtle  a 
visit ;  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  at  his  place. — C. 

Aotus  gracillima. — This  fine  old  New  Holland  plant  is  but 
seldom  met  with,  and  yet  it  is  a  capital  late  winter-blooming  green- 
house plant,  resembling  in  appearance  and  habit  a  Diosma.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  Pea-shaped,  are  prodiiced  in  profusion,  and  their 
colour  is  a  bright  and  cheerful  yellow.  There  is  a  good  thriving 
stock  of  it  at  Wood  Lane.  — H. 

CsTpripedium  Sedeni. — The  note  on  Cypripediums  (p.  34) 
reminds  me  that  C.  Sedeni  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  whole 
group.  It  is  graceful  in  habit,  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  sufiiciently 
robust  to  give  no  extra  trouble  to  the  grower.  A  plant  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  bore  in  all 
thirty  flowers  on  a  branched  spike.  Such  a  spike  would  be  many 
weeks  in  producing  such  an  extraordinary  number  of  blossoms.  I 
have  now  a  plant  in  bloom  which  has  never  been  out  of  flower  for  the 
past  five  months,  and  it  is  now  throwing  up  new  spikes,  while 
at  the  same  time  its  new  breaks  or  growths  are  ten  in  number. — 
F.  W.  B. 

Orchids  in  Flower  at  Holloway. — The  following  are  in 
flower  in  Mr.  Williams'  Nursery,  viz.  : — Cattleya  Triance,  pale 
lavender,  lip  of  deeper  shade  with  orange  throat —  a  large,  very  fine 
Orchid ;  Cattleya  maxima,  a  very  fine  kind,  creamy  white,  shaded 
with  pale  lavender,  throat  orange  colour,  shaded  and  striped  with 
lavender — very  effective  ;  Odontoglossum  oristatum,  a  singular  and 
novel-looking  Orchid,  with  spikes  about  18  in.  in  length,  freely  pro- 
duced, sepals  chocolate  and  orange  tipped  with  orange,  light  pink 
and  orange  throat — a  good  variety  for  contrast ;  0.  pulchellum 
grandiflorum,  a  fine  kind,  with  creamy-white  sepals  and  lemon 
throat  spotted  with  chocolate — a  very  fine  and  excellent  sort ;  Onci- 
dium  aurosum,  fine  golden-coloured  sepals  with  reddish-brown  spots, 
throat  bright  gold — a  free,  fine  and  efl'ective  kind ;  Ccelogyne 
cristata,  four  magnificent  specimens  in  fine  flower  ;  and  also  probably 
one  of  the  very  finest  specimens  of  the  lovely  IPhaltenopsis  Schil- 
leriana,  loaded  with  fine  spikes  just  coming  into  perfection. — B. 

Rlvina  humilis.  —This  exceedingly  pretty  though  old-fashioned 
berry-bearing  stove  plant  I  saw  the  other  day  in  very  good  condition 
at  Wrotham  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strafixird,  near  Barnet, 
where  it  is  a  great  favourite  for  winter  decoration,  its  dark  green 
foliage  and  bunches  of  brilliant  red-coloured,  coral-like  berries  being 
really  beautiful.  It  thrives  well  under  the  same  treatment,  and 
forms  a  capital  companion  to  the  well-known  and  highly-ornamental 
Ardisia  crenulata. — H. 

"Winter  Blooming  Pelargoniums.— At  Mr.  R.  BuUen's 
Woodland  Nursery,  Lewisham,  I  saw  the  other  day  three  span-roofed 
houses,  each  70  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  wide,  filled  with  a  really  mag- 
nificent lot  of  large-flowered  Pelargoniums  for  furnishing  cut  blooms 
for  the  London  market.  They  were  old  plants  that  had  been  but 
little  cut  back  in  the  autumn,  and  they  are  in  8  in.  to  10  in.  pots  in 
good  heavysoil,  and  plunged  in  the  mould  forming  the  natural  floor  of 
the  houseuptotherimsof  thepots,  but  they  are  prevented  from  rooting 
through  thehole  in  the  bottom  during  winter  by  frequentlyturning  them 
round  ;  during  the  hot  summer  weather,  however,  this  operation  is 
discontinued,  and  the  roots  are  allowed  to  ramble  outside  the  pots  at 
will.  Being  treated  to  free  supplies  of  liquid  manure-water  when 
requisite,  and  with  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  always  a  genial 
temperature,  they  grow  with  amazing  vigour.  'The  quantity  of  bloom 
so  produced  is  very  great,  and  its  quality  first-rate.  Many  of  these 
Pelargoniums  are  veritalU   little  trees  6  ft.   in  height  and  2  ft. 


through,  bearing  flowers  at  almost  every  joint,  and  becoming  also, 
under  this  treatment,  almost  perpetual  bloomers.  Indeed,  Mr. 
BuUen  gathers  good  flowers  from  tlicse  plants  all  the  year  through. 
These  are  decidedly  the  best  grown  and  most  productive  Pelar- 
goniums for  the  purposes  of  producing  cut  blooms  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see.  The  sorts  best  adapted  for  this  special 
purpose  are  Crimson  King,  Monte  Christo,  Dr.  Andre,  Belle  Blanche, 
Minnie,  Blanehefleur,  and  Gauntlet ;  these  are  all  old  and  well-known 
market  sorts.  In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Bullen  grows  largely  two 
good  unnamed  seedlings,  one  a  fine  spotted  variety,  and  tlie  other 
deep  crimson — both  first-rate  for  the  purpose. — H. 

The  "Winter  in  France. — From  various  quarters  I  receive 
notices  that  as  far  as  can  be  remembered  no  such  severe  winter  as 
this  has  hitherto  been  experienced.  About  Lyons  we  had  twenty- 
three  days  of  continued  frost  in  December,  averaging  from  10"^  to 
20°  below  zero  centigrade,  an  average  of  13".  This  month  we  have 
had  18"  below  the  freezing  point  centigrade,  and  the  frost  continues. 
In  the  coimtry  all  the  standard  Roses  are  killed,  and  the  dwarfs  are 
cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  Many  other  shrubs  will  also 
be  lost.  At  Brie  Comte  Robert,  where  Roses  on  standards  are  cul- 
tivated in  Large  quantities,  they  are  all  lost.  They  have  been  .sub- 
jected to  26°  centigrade  below  zero.  All  fruit  trees  are  likewise  lost. 
M.  "Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  writes  to  me  that  they  have  also  had 
26°  of  frost ;  that  all  their  Roses,  Laurels,  Rhododendrons,  Almonds, 
Wellingtonias,  and  fruit  trees — even  "Vines — are  killed  to  the  ground. 
Some  old  Pear  trees,  twenty-four  years  planted,  are  lost.  .Japanese 
plants  have  suffered  very  much,  but  the  Chinese,  such  as  Weigelas 
and  tree  Pjeonies,  have  escaped.  At  Augers,  where  Camellias  with- 
stand ordinary  winters,  a  great  many  shrubs  are  lost,  and  the  extent  ■ 
of  the  damage  will  not  be  correctly  ascertained  before  spring.  Last 
night  (24)  we  had  16°  below  freezing  point  centigi-ade,  and  the  wind 
north-east.  It  seems  that  in  the  north  of  Germany  generally  the 
climate  is  colder  than  ours.  In  Brandebury  they  have  only  had  16° 
below  zero  in  December,  and  till  then  no  shrubs  suffered.  While  in 
Italy,  on  the  border  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  Prince  Troubetsoy  writes  to 
me  they  have  had  9°  below  zero,  a  degree  of  cold  which  had  not  oc- 
curred there  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Nearly  all  the  Eucalypti, 
except  E.  amygdalina,  are  lost,  even  E.  resinifera,  which,  till  now, 
has  been  considered  to  be  hardy,  and  consequently  many  other  shrubs 
must  also  have  perished.  Here,  as  I  have  said,  our  exact  loss  can- 
not be  estimated,  but  as  Roses  are  our  great  speciality,  and  all  in 
the  open  ground,  the  loss  is  immense,  and  Roses  will  be  scarce  and 
dear.  M.  Louis  "Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  says  that  he  has  lost  a  great 
many  shnibs,  even  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons,  Laurels,  Vines,  Pear 
trees,  and  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  increase  his  prices  for  theae 
things  next  season.  — Jean  Sisley. 

Monsieur  Godefroy-Lebeuf  writes    to    us   from    Argenteuil 

that,  owing  to  the  severe  frost,  he  has  lost  40,000  fruit  trees,  12,000 
Roses,  and  the  wliole  of  the  fine  trees  in  his  nursery  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  Seine.  There  does  not  remain  one  fruit 
tree  uninjured  in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  His  losses  will  exceed 
40,000  francs.  In  the  plain  the  thermometer  was  down  to  28° 
centigrade. 

Fious  minima. — In  a  stove  house  at  Mr.  Kinghorn's  there  is 
a  good  specimen  of  this  pretty,  dense-growing,  creeping  plant  which 
covers  the  wall  at  one  end  of  the  house  with  a  carpet  of  beautiful 
green  foliage.  This  plant  was  formerly  in  a  pot,  but  it  is  now 
deprived  of  that  means  of  support,  and  exists  solely  on  the  suste- 
nance which  the  roots  obtain  from  the  wall  itself,  to  which  it  clings 
like  Ivy.  A  strong  branch  has  made  its  way  through  a  fissure  in  the 
wall,  and  is  rapidly  covering  the  bricks,  of  course  exposed  fully  to 
the  open  air.  The  plant  survived  last  winter  under  the  conditions 
just  named,  and  the  present  one  so  far ;  and  the  exposed  portion, 
although  of  course  now  dormant,  looks  as  healthy  as  that  which  is 
growing  freely  in  the  stove  temperature  within.  This  struck  me  as 
rather  a  singular  and  noticeable  freak  of  Nature,  such  as  I  Jiave  not 
observed  before. — B. 

Hardy  Flowers. — A  person  occupying  a  leading  position  in 
the  hardy  plant  trade  points  out  to  us  what  he  considers  the  injus- 
tice of  the  remarks  as  regards  the  smallness  of  some  plants  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  justly  observes  that  a  great  many  of  these  are  extremely 
difficult  to  procure.  Some  vigorous  plants,  such  as  the  Phloxes, 
had  better,  he  considers,  be  obtained  in  a  very  young  state.  These 
facts  are  worth  attention ;  but  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  a 
very  large  number  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  perfectly  easy  to 
grow  into  a  vigorous  state. 

Db.  G.  L.  Goodale,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  succeeded  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent 
as  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  there.  Mr.  Sargent  still  retains 
the  directorship  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  has  also  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Arboriculture. 
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EAEE    AND    LOST    PLANTS. 

Tekrestial  Orchids.  —  Habenaria  gigantea,  Bot.  Marj.  3374 
=  Platanthera  SusanniE  ;  India.  I  had  tuljers  of  this  splendid  plant 
sent  me  in  1S75  and  gave  them  away.  Can  any  one  now  help  me 
to  it? 

Gjn-topera  flava  ;  Himalayas  ;   Boyle  Illustrations,   t.   8S.     This 
has  figured  in  Eoozen's  Catalogue   for   years,   but  I  am   not 
aware  that  it  exists  in  cultivation. 
Cyrtopera  Culleni  ;  Travancore  ;    Wight  Irones.  5.,  t.  1754. 
Chlorasa.     Any  species  of  tliis  splendid  genus  from  Chili  would 

be  very  desirable.  I  never  saw  one  in  cultivation. 
Cypripedium  guttatum  ;  Siberia  ;  Fl.  des  Serres,  t,  573.  I  have 
liad  this  sent  me  once  or  twice  from  the  Continent,  but  never 
alive,  and  though  I  fear  it  will  be  like  C.  acaule,  almost  im- 
possible to  keep,  yet  as  the  only  species  of  hardy  Cypripedium 
I  have  not  grown,  should  be  glad  "to  get  it. 
Orchis  Comperiaua  ;  Cilicia ;  lieicli.  Fl.  Germ.,  t.  365.     A  most 

remarkable  and  curious  plant  from  Asia  Minor. 
Disa  secunda ;  Grahamstown  and  Table  Mountain. 
D.  pulchra  ;  Winterberg  and  Keiskamma. 
D.  cornuta;  Albany;  Bot.  May.,  4091. 
D.  rosea  =  Penthea  latifolia  ;  Table  Mountain. 
Stenoglottis  fimbriata ;  Somerset. 
Satyrium  foliosum  ;  Knysna. 
S.  maoulatum  ;  Grahamstown. 

Lissochilus  speciosus,  Bot.  lierj.,  t.  573  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
I  expect  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  plants  are  now  in  cultivatiou, 
but  as  they  are  all  very  fine,  judging  from  dried  specimens,  and  most 
of  them  should  be  easily  obtainable  in  South  Africa.   I  mention  their 
names  in  hopes  that  some  of  them  may  before  long  be  introduced. 
These,  and  many  other  fine  Cape  Orchids,  will,   doubtless,   prove  as 
amenable   to  cultivation   as  Disa  grandiflora,    D.    macrantha,    and 
Bonatea  speciosa,  which  can  not  only  be  flowered  with  a  little  care, 
but,  unlike  so  many  others,  kept  in  a  flowering  condition. 
Bessera  elegans  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  25,  t.  34  ;  Mexico. 
Milla  subbiflora  ;  Baher  ;  Chili. 

Daubenya  aurea  ;  Lindl.,  Bot.  Beg.,  t.\Sl3;  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Laohenalia  orchioides  ;  Ait.,   Bot.    Mag.,  854;    Cape   of    Good 

Hope. 
L.  purpureo-ccerulea  ;  Jacq.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  745;  Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 
Ornithogalum  thrysoides  var.  aureum  ;   Ait.,   Bot.  Mag.,   190; 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Witsenia  maura  ;   Thunh.,   Bot.  Beg.,   1..   t.   5;    Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 

Pardanthua,    sp.      Tliere   is   a   plant   in   cultivation    which   I 

believe,  from  its  habit,  to  be  a  second  species  of  Pardanthus, 

found  in  Japan  or  Chiua.    I  have  never  seen  it  in  flower.    Can 

any  one  tell  me  anything  about  it  ? 

Synnotea  bicolor  ;  Sweet,  Bot.  Mag.,  54S  ;   Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Gladiolus   viperatus  ;    Ker.,   Bot.   Mag.,    688  ;    Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 
G.  papilio ;  Hook.,  Bot.  Mag.,  5505  ;  Natal. 
Theropogon  pallidus,  Max..  Bot,  Mag.,  6154  ; 
Eustrephus  latifolius  ;  B.  Br.,  Bot.  Mag.,  1245  :  Australia. 
Any  of  the  Andean  or  Himalayan  Thibaudias. 
Wanted  by  H.  J.  Elwes,  Preston,  Cirencester. 

Having  sought  for  Primula  Stuarti  two  years,  I  should  be 

glad  to  learn  where  I  could  obtain  a  plant  of  it. — J.  Wood, 
Woodville,  Kirtitall,  Yoi-kshire. 

I  am  delighted   to  learn  that  seeds  of  one  of   the  plants 

recently  enquired  for  in  The  Garden  are  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  Ipswich.  I  refer  to  Gazania  Pavonia,  and  I  trust  that  Mr. 
Thompson  will  be  the  means  of  conveying  to  many  so  fine  a  species. 
— L. 

■  Where  is  that  beautiful  blue  perennial  Pea  (Lathyrus  magel- 

lanicus).  Lord  Anson's  Pea,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  and  that  beautiful 
North  American  Malvaceous  plant  Cristaria  cocciuea  ?  In  the  way 
of  annuals,  too,  let  me  enquire  for  the  two  pretty  jNIalesherbias, 
M.  coronata  and  linarifolia,  Hyoscyamus  aureus,  and  the  little 
Dahlia-like  Cosmea  lutea.  All  these  were  grown  not  so  very  many 
years  ago  in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Loudon,  and  are  figured  by  her  in  her 
beautiful  works  on  perennials  and  annuals.  By  the  way,  the  Senecio 
speciosus,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately,  appears  to  be 
a  lost  plant  refound,  for  I  find  it  figured  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  Mr. 
Bull  deserves  our  thanks  for  its  recovery. 

H.  Harpuk  Crewe. 
Tlie  Bectory,  Drayton-Beauchamp,   Tring. 


TREES,    SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


WOODLAND    WORK  FOR    FEBRUARY. 

In"  consequence  of  the  early  commencement  and  the  long  continuance 
of  frosts,  planting  of  all  kinds  will  be  very  much  in  arrear,  and  the 
greatest  activity  will  be  required  to  get  the  work  under  when  the 
weather  breaks.  But  upon  the  early  trenched  clay  land,  or  where 
such  was  pitted  for  planting,  the  frosts  have  proved  very  beneficial, 
and  should  dry  weather  follow  good  work  may  yet  be  made.  Upon 
much  of  the  young  Chestnut,  and  more  especially  in  ' '  springs  "  of  one 
or  two  years  old,  the  leaves  still  hang,  having  become  frozen  before 
the  shoots  had  properly  ripened.  This  is  more  particularly  observ- 
able on  some  of  our  wealden  clays,  whicli  are  very  retentive  of  mois- 
ture. When  planting  can  be  resumed,  a  start  should  be  made  with 
the  larger  hardwoods,  and  upon  the  drier  portions  of  the  woodlands, 
getting  iu  the  Oak,  Ash,  Sycamore,  Larch,  and  Spanish  Chestnut. 
^Vhere  Brambles  and  other  rubbish  are  likely  to  spring  up  in  abun- 
dance, plants  of  not  less  than  5  ft.  in  height  should  be  used  ;  but  for 
clean  land,  and  more  especially  if  the  site  is  an  exposed  one,  the 
Sycamore,  Birch,  Maple,  Chestnut,  and  Larch  may  go  out  at  three 
years  old,  if  well  grown  ;  the  Oak,  Beech,  and  Spruce  at  four  years, 
and  the  Holly,  and  Silver  Fir,  at  five  years  old.  Thinning  of  all 
kinds  except  Oak,  should  l>e  finished  during  the  month,  and  as  much 
of  the  produce  as  possible  be  carted  away,  preparatory  to  the  mark- 
ing and  felling  of  the  Oak.  Coppice  falling  should  now  also  be  well 
advanced,  though  the  winter  has  been  most  unfavourable  for  cutting 
from  the  stool  and  much  mischief  has  been  done. 

February  should  be  a  busy  month  in  the  nursery,  wliere  the  pre- 
paration of  seed  beds,  the  planting  out  of  layers,  and  the  transplant- 
ing of  seedlings  should  be  going  on.  I  have  found  the  following  dis- 
tances well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  healthy  and  robust  plants  : — 
Hardwoods  from  20  in.  to  24  in.  between  the  rows,  and  5  in.  from 
plant  to  plant ;  Birch  from  18  in.  to  20  in.  by  5  in.  ;  and  Larch  and 
Scotch  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  by  3  in, or  4  in.  In  lifting  such  seedlings  as 
the  Hawthorn,  many  of  the  seeds  of  which  are  still  dormant  and  will 
come  up  next  spring,  the  soil  should  be  eased  with  the  fork  so  as  to 
permit  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  plants  mthout  burying  too  deeply 
the  remaining  seeds,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  ground  was 
much  disturbed.  Towards  the  end  of  tlie  month,  sow  any  remaining 
Elm  seeds,  and  also  Sycamore,  Ash,  Maple,  and  Beech.  Here  we 
have  no  Acorns  to  sow,  and  most  of  the  other  seeds  collected  are  so 
inferior  in  quality  that  they  will  not  repay  the  trouble  of  cultiva- 
tion. Plant  cuttings  of  Poplar,  Willow,  Alder,  and  Elder,  taken 
from  last  year's  shoots  and  about  15  in.  in  length.  Where  a  suffici- 
ency of  young  stock  is  not  reared  from  seed,  seedlings  should  now  be 
bought  in  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

In  plantations  of  Coniferoiis  trees,  dead  branches  should  now  be 
cleared  from  the  stems.  By  allowing  these  to  remain  on  every  annual 
layer  of  wood  is  disfigured  and  deteriorated  by  the  dead  knot. 
By  loosening  these  with  a  blow  from  a  mallet,  many  of  tliem  may  be 
withdrawn  without  injury  to  the  trees.  The  pruning  of  live  branches 
should,  liowever,  be  very  carefully  executed  if  done  at  all  ;  in  most 
cases  a  slight  foreshortening  will  be  found  sufficient,  and  where  plant- 
ing and  thinning  have  been  'judiciously  carried  out  it  will  not  be 
required.  A.  J.  Burrow.s. 


To  Nurserymen  Abroad.— American  and  colonial  nursery- 
men are  requested  to  send  their  catalogues  as  soon  as  they  appear. 


Skimmia  japonica. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  brightest, 
and  most  cheerful-looking  of  berry-bearing  plants,  and  yet  one  seldom 
sees  it  grown  in  small  gardens,  for  which,  on  account  of  its  neat, 
compact,  dwarf  habit,  it  is  so  well  adapted.  The  foliage  is  of  a  deep 
lustrous  green,  wiiich,  not  even  in  the  most  severe  winters,  loses  a 
particle  of  its  freshness,  and  the  intense  hue  of  which  brings  into 
great  prominence  the  bright-red  glossy  berries  with  which  the  plant 
is  thickly  studded  at  this  period  of  the  year.  It  is  a  capital  subject 
with  which  to  finish  off  Rhododendron  clumps  ;  and  when  the  soil 
of  these  latter  consists  of  peat  of  the  best  description,  the  little 
Skimmia  grows  vigorously  and  flowers  profusely,  appearing  to  enjoy 
the  protection  which  the  stronger  vegetation  affords  it.  It  would 
indeed  appear  that  this  Japanese  plant  delights  in  a  somewhat  shel- 
tered and  rather  shady  situation.  When  thus  placed,  I  have  remarked 
that  it  attains  a  higher  degree  of  luxuriance,  and  the  foliage  takes 
on  a  deeper  hue.  Neither  does  it  appear  to  thrive  kindly  when  the 
roots  are  in  any  way  subjected  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
spade.  In  a  word,  this  Skimmia  should  be  planted  where  it  enjoys 
partial  shade  and  shelter,  and  where  the  soil  around  it  is  never 
deeply  stirred.  This  plant  also  forms  one  of  the  best  of  subjects  for 
pot  culture,  bushy,  well  grown  little  specimens  affording  an 
extremely  refreshing  appearance  during  the  dullest  months  of  the 
year.  I  have  often  felt  considerable  surprise  that  it  should  be  so 
little   grown  by  window  gardeners,  it  is  so  easy  to  manage  during 
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he  summer  months,  and  forms  when  in  berry  a  pleasing  and  season- 
able-lookintr  ornament  to  the  dwelling. — J.  C.  B. 


THE    DOUBLE   WISTAEIA. 

The  Double  Wistaria  (W.  sinensis  fl.  pi.).— The  double 
flowered  form  of  this  beautiful  wall  shrub,  which  is  well  re25resented 
in  the  subjoined  engraving,  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  varieties  multi- 
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The  Double  Wistaria. 

juga,  alba,  &c.,  which  are  now  becoming  well  known.  The  double- 
blossomed  kind  is  at  present  very  scarce  in  this  country,  but  it  flowered 
last  season  in  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  nursery  at  Knap  Hill,  Woking, 
and  its  flowers  are  said  to  bear  out  all  the  encomiums  that  have  been 
passed  upon  them.  This  variety  is  in  all  respects  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion, and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration  from  the  Hural  Neio 


Yorhfr,  the  blossoms  are  double,  and  they  are  said  to  last  a  much 
longer  period  in  beauty  than  those  of  the  tj'pe,  with  which  it  corres- 
ponds exactly  in  colour.  We  hope  soon  to  see  this  fine  climber  in 
general  cultivation. — W.  G. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES,  SHEUBS,  &  WOODLANDS- 

Useful  and  Ornamental  Shrubs.  —  To  most  people, 
those  things  which  combine  use  and  ornament  are  doubly  valuable. 
Among  trees,  though,  perhaps,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  them 
are  decidedly  not  ornamental,  yet  one  does  not  often  find  in  gardens 
trees  or  shrubs  of  the  highest  utility  mixed  up  with  those  which 
are  in  the  highest  degree  ornamental.  For  instance,  Apple  and  Pear 
trees,  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  and  Raspberry  canes,  are  not 
usually  planted  for  ornament,  because,  although  from  a  useful  point 
of  view,  their  attributes  are  of  the  highest  order,  the  same  certainly 
cannot  be  said  of  their  ornamental  qualities.  My  object  now  is  to 
call  attention  to  two  plants  which,  "n'liile  they  are  equal  in  useful- 
ness to  those  just  named,  are  well  entitled  to  take  rank  as  decorative 
objects  with  the  Purple  Beech,  the  variegated  Acer,  or  the  Golden 
Elder.  They  are  the  Purple  Filbert  and  the  Parsley-leaved  Black- 
berry. The  former  is  a  purple  leaved  variety  of  the  Red  Filbert, 
producing  fruit  of  equal  quality  with  it,  and  which,  when  fresh 
gathered  from  the  tree  with  the  liusks  on,  are  of  far  superior  appear- 
ance for  the  dessert  to  the  fruit  of  that  variety.  The  colour  of  the 
leaves  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Purple  Beech,  and  makes  a  fine 
contrast  to  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  the  variegated  Acer,  the  varie- 
gated Cornus  JIas,  golden  and  variegated  Elders,  and  others  with 
golden,  silvery,  or  green  leaves.  The  latter  is  a  vigorous  gi-owing 
variety  of  the  common  Blackberry,  with  very  deeply  laciniated  and 
serrated  leaves.  In  ordinary  garden  soil,  it  makes  shoots  from  8  ft. 
to  20  ft.  long  in  one  season,  and  these,  when  tied  to  tall  strong  poles, 
and  treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Raspberry  canes,  produce 
fruit  in  the  greatest  profusion,  of  larger  size,  and  much  more  juicy 
than  the  Blackberry  of  our  hedges,  and  which  are  most  excellent  for 
preserving  or  in  tarts.  The  exceeding  beauty  which  the  deeply  cut 
and  delicately  serrated  leaves  gives  to  the  plant  is  much  increased 
when  it  is  loaded  with  its  large  clustei-s  of  rich  black  fruit. — G.  E. 
EwiNG,  Norwich. 

Golden  Hollies  in  Hedgero"ws. — A  few  more  winters  such 
as  the  present,  when  one  hears  from  all  sides  of  the  destruction  of 
shrubs  and  evergreens,  would  probably  cause  us  to  think  more  than 
ever  of  the  hardy  evergreens,  among  which  the  Holly  is  so  remark- 
able. In  the  district  of  the  Surrey  nurseries  I  was  lately  very  much 
pleased  to  see  the  beautiful  effect  of  grafting  the  variegated  golden 
Hollies  on  the  common  kind  growing  in  hedgerows.  Such  a  prac- 
tise might  be  extended  to  private  places  ;  as,  when  judiciously  done, 
and  not  overdone,  the  effect  is  bright  and  novel.  It  is  surprising 
such  work  is  not  oftener  illustrated  than  it  is  in  private  and  botanic 
gardens.  — R,. 

Druidical  Mistletoe  Ceremony. — The  following  passage, 
which  lately  appeared  in  the  Queen,  may,  perhaps,  interest  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  Gakden"  : — "Mistletoe  Oaks  are  very  scarce  in 
England,  and  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands,  if  not 
on  one  hand.  The  ceremony  attendant  upon  the  finding  of  one  of 
these  Oaks  by  the  ancient  Druids  was  most  imposing.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hallowed  tree  was  raised  a  triangular  altar  of  earth,  and  a 
procession  was  formed,  headed  by  the  Eubagi,  conducted  by  two 
white  oxen  which  had  never  submitted  to  the  yoke.  They  were 
followed  by  the  bards,  novices,  students,  disciples,  a  herald  clad  in 
white,  and  three  ancient  Pontiffs,  who  carried  the  bread,  water,  wine, 
and  ivory  wand.  Then  came  the  white-robed  supreme  Pontiff,  with  a 
girdle  of  gold,  followed  by  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  people.  Arrived 
at  the  Oak,  the  bread,  water,  and  wme  were  offered  on  the  earthen 
altar  ;  the  celebrant  climbed  into  the  tree,  and  with  a  golden  knife 
or  sickle  cut  off  the  bough  of  Mistletoe,  and  dropped  it  into  the  out- 
spread robe  of  the  chief  Pontiff,  who  then,  assisted  by  the  Eubagi, 
immolated  the  two  oxen,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  also  sacri- 
ficed human  victims.  Prayer  was  then  offered  over  the  Mistletoe 
bough,  and  small  fragments  of  it  were  distributed  to  those  present, 
and  sent  to  distant  chieftains  and  temples.  All  who  received  a 
portion  of  the  mystic  plant  remunerated  the  Druids,  and  wore  it 
round  their  necks  as  a  talisman  in  war,  and  a  charm  against  sick- 
ness, enchantments,  and  evil  spirits.  Thus  the  old  classical  super- 
stition concerning  the  parasite  had  travelled  westward,  and  they 
called  the  Mistletoe  'gui'  (all  heal)."— J.  S.  T. 

Large  Evergreen  Oak. — In  the  grounds  at  Dyrham  Park  I 
observed  the  other  day  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  fine  tree, 
certainly  one  of  the  largest  and  most  symmetrical  I  have  met  with. 
It  is  over  60  ft.  in  circumference  of  branches,  which  sweep  the 
ground  around,  and  it  is  about  70  ft.  in  height,  and  altogether  a 
gi'and  specimen. — H. 
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LEAFLETS. 


Mr.  iLaurice  Adams  has  been  endeavouring  to  introduce 
the  feeble  esthetic  notions  of  the  day  into  greenhouse  build- 
ing, and  his  efforts  may  possibly  introduce  a  new  trouble  to 
the  garden.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  endea- 
vouring to  make  everything  beautiful  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  all  relief  or  charm  from  beauty,  and  that  there  are  certain 
things  which  are  better  not  decorated  at  all — a  coal-scuttk 
for  example.  To  do  its  work  well  is  all  that  should  be  asked 
of  a  greenhouse,  if  combined  with  good  workmanship  and  fair 
proportions ;  but  some  of  the  new  school  of  aesthetic  maun- 
derers  think  otherwise  ;  and  I  observe  that  Jlr.  Adams'  notion 
of  giving  us  art  in  the  garden  is  to  stick  a  lot  of  faces 
and  figures  into  a  by  no  means  remarkable  greenhouse,  which 
he  places  right  against  the  house. 

His  idea  of  an  octagon  greenhouse,  which  he  illustrates  in 
a  contemporary,  and  which  is  crowned  with  a  kiosk  top,  like 
those  wonderful  ugly  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Eegent's 
Park,  is  most  absurd.  Above  the  door  of  one  of  the  green- 
houses planted  hard  against  the  dwelling  house,  he  inserts  one 
of  those  great  flarae-encircled  heads,  which  certainly  looks 
extremely  odd  in  that  position  in  a  common  span-roofed  house, 
differing  from  others  only  in  being  more  costly  and  compli- 
cated. 

* 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  craze  than  this  endeavouring 
to  drag  doubtful  notions  of  beauty  into  every  subject  upon 
which  money  can  be  wastefully  spent,  and  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Adams'  attempt  may  not  lead  many  astray.  All  improve- 
ments as  regards  plant  houses  should  be  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  the  plants  and  those  who  have  to  look  after  them.  The 
improvement  that  we  ought  to  follow  as  regards  roominess  and 
light  is  already  indicated  by  our  best  builders. 

* 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  seldom  build  what  is 
called  a  conservatory  or  winter  garden  with  much  success. 
Here  there  is  an  opportunity  for  taste  and  thought,  more  than 
is  required  in  the  case  of  plant  houses,  which  are  certainly 
best  considered  from  the  wholly  utilitarian  stand-point, 
and,  in  a  place  large  enough,  cut  off  from  the  general  view. 
A  winter  garden,  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  built  right  against  the  house,  requires  great  considera- 
tion ;  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  make  such  a  structure  archi- 
tectural without  injuring  the  plants  therein.  Many  fine-leaved 
plants  will  grow  perfectly  well  in  such  a  house,  and  flowering 
plants,  being  only  kept  in  it  during  their  flowering  season,  do 

not  suffer  either. 

* 

I  am  satisfied  from  observation  in  various  countries  that  a 
first-rate  conservatory  may  be  made  with  as  little  of  the 
appearance  of  a  glass  shed  as  a  library  may  be  constructed, 
and  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  plants  therein.  Examples 
already  exist  in  which  the  most  complete  success  is  attained 
in  buildings  in  great  part  formed  of  stone,  and  lending  them- 
selves perfectly  to  architectural  treatment.  Of  this  Mr. 
Adams  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  notion,  and 
boldly  plants  his  glass  sheds  against  the  dwelling-house, 
thinking  to  modify  their  ugliness  by  faces  and  figures, 
and  the  other  usual  stock-in-trade  of  the  new  "  resthetic  " 
decorator. 

As  regards  conservatories  in  which  the  stone  or  brick  is 
entirely  thrown  on  one  side,  and  in  which  it  is  only  sought  to 
admit  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light  to  the  plants, 
little  progress  has  been  made  ;  and  all  the  good  work  done  in 
this   way  is    not   recent    work.       The  conservatory  in    the 


Botanic  Gardens,  Eegent's  Park,  is  a  very  good  example  of  old 
work  in  this  way  ;  so  is  the  iron  range  at  Glasnevin,  and 
various  curvilinear  ranges  of  glass  erected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Ball's  Bridge,  Dublin.  These  answer  their  purpose 
perfectly  well,  and  are  very  graceful  in  appearance.  The 
worst  of  them  is  far  before  any  angular  structure,  giving  the 
latter  all  the   advantages  of  the  decoration   of  the   school 

which  seeks  to  ornament  everything. 

* 

It  is  a  fitting  comment  on  much  of  the  work  done  by  this 

school  that  the  houses  of  the  time  they  wish  to  take  us  back  to 

are  beautiful,  although  no  special  effort  whatever  was  made  for 

their  decoration.  They  are  picturesque  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

they  were  considered  entirely  with  a  view  to  their  use  ;  and  so 

it  should  be  now.   The  efforts  of  the  modern  architect  to  stick 

things  on  houses  with  a  view  to  make  them  beautiful,  almost 

invariably  end  in  failure  and  in  ugliness. 

* 

Those  notes  in  The  Garden  (p.  83)  of  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Bos- 
ton, are  very  interesting  and  have  the  true  ring.  Mr.  Hovey 
has  done  very  good  work  in  horticultural  literature  in  his 
time,  and  one  regrets  that  the  magazine  which  he  conducted 
so  well  for  so  many  years  has  ceased,  for  while  agricultural 
literature  in  America  is  very  strong  and  excellent,  purely  hor- 
ticultural literature  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired.  I  have 
sonie  numbers  of  a  superb  book  on  hardy  fruits,  with 
coloured  plates,  which  Mr.  Hovey  commenced  shortly  before 
the  Civil  war.  It  promised  very  well,  and  was  considerably 
advanced  when  the  war  broke  out,  but  very  soon  afterwards- 
the  prices  of  commodities  increased  so  much  that  the  charge 
for  fine  lithographic  paper  on  which  to  print  the  plates  was- 
alone  more  than  that  of  the  published  price  of  the  numbers. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  thing  had  to  be  stopped  at  once. 

* 

That  is  a  very  interesting  remark  of  Mr.  Hovey's  about  the 
Cardinal-flower,  and  shows  how  much  one  may  learn  from 
correspondents  who  notice  things  in  their  native  localities. 
Probably  some  of  our  supposed  failures  may  result  from 
plants  that  we  supposed  perennial  being  biennial ;  but,  as  re- 
gards the  Cardinal-flower,  while  it  perishes  yearly  on  the 
London  clay,  it  forms  distinct  tufts  on  light  soils  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  is  certainly  not  biennial  with  us  in 
all  sods,  a  fact  which  others  can  confirm  no  doubt.  I  think 
I  have  noticed  young  plants  spreading  into  true  herbaceous 
tufts  in  upland  peaty  soil. 

I   see  my   old  friend   Puschkinia    scilloides,    now    called 

Chionodoxa  nana,  is  recently  described  by  a  good  authority 

as  a  very  inferior  plant  compared  with  a  recent  introduction 

in   the  same  way.     Well,  they  say  comparisons  are   odious, 

but  of  aU  the  delicate  and  charming  little  spring  flowers   I 

know  of,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many,  give  me  this,  which  is 

as  hardy  as  it  is  beautiful,   and   it  will   be  found   far  more 

delightful  than  other  plants  nearly  allied  to  it. 

* 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  alterations  have  been  commenced 
each  side  of  the  broad  walk  at  Kew.  While  it  is  not  clear 
what  it  is  proposed  to  do,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more- 
picturesque,  bold,  and  varied  style  of  decoration  will  be 
adopted.  Such  would  be  not  only  more  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  scientific  or  botanic  garden,  but  also 
really  much  more  artistic  and  attractive  to  the  general  public. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  horrors  and  formalities  of  bedding, 
which  have  been  modified  in  so  many  private  places,  should 
not  also  be  greatly  reduced  at  Kew ;  science,  art,  and  good 
gardening  would  all  be  the  better  for  this.  Why  should  not 
an  artist  get  a  foreground  for  a  picture  in  a  botanic  garden,  as- 
well  as  having  to  go  into  the  wilderness  for  it  ? 
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Referring  to  my  remarks  on  geometrical  gardens  and 
bedding-out,  a  friend  writes  to  point  out  to  me  that  lie  has 
seen  the  Cypress  over  100  ft.  high  in  some  gardens  in  Italy, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  formal.  I  remem- 
ber them  well,  and  their  presence  made  me  forget  all  else 
but  theii:  own  lovely  spires.  I  have  little  hope  that  this  or 
any  other  recorded  instance  will  soon  eradicate  the  goose- 
delight  in  clipping  and  strict  formalism  from  the  minds  of 
many  gardeners.  Mostly  living  things  suffer  from  this  sur- 
vival of  barbarism,  but  frequently  the  patient  earth  itself  is 
subjected  to  it.  Near  Woking  the  other  day  I  saw  a  pretty 
sloping  field  before  a  new  house  thrown  into  a  series  of 
terraces,  the  result  being  the  destruction  of  repose  and 
good  eifect  from  the  grounds  as  one  looked  from  the  road 
towards  the  house.  Such  cases  are  unhappily  too  com- 
mon, an  unfortunate  idea  having  been  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  lay  out  our  gardens  that  a  house  is 
altogether  better  for  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  railway  em- 
bankment or  a  series  of  embankments. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  the  sketch  book 
of  a  lady  who  passed  last  winter  in  Algeria,  and  her  sketches 
are,  perhaps,  all  the  brighter  from  seeing  them  in  the  midst  of 
this  our  worst  of  winters.  Although  not  a  country  of  gardens 
— the  Arabs  themselves  having  none  about  their  houses — 
there  is  yet  much  plant  interest  shown  incidentally  in  the 
sketches.  A  picturesque  lane  with  great  trees  of  Lentisk  is 
also  garlanded  with  the  elegant  winter-flowering  Clematis 
cirrhosa — a  precious  plant  for  all  those  living  in  mild  districts 
in  this  country.  I  remember  seeing  a  great  bush  of  it  once 
at  Glasnevin  flowering  well  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
often  think  what  a  beautiful  feature  it  would  be  trailing  over 
bushes  on  a  sunny  slope,  or  on  a  wall  in  the  milder  districts 
of  England  and  Ireland. 

Another  sketch  shows  an  immense  belt  of  Prickly  Pear 
forming  a  wide  protection  and  fence  to  a  village.  Two  things 
only  penetrate  this  great  and  fierce  growth,  the  common  por- 
cupine and  this  delicate  pale  yellow  Clematis,  which  garlands 
with  beauty  the  great  branchesof  the  Pear,  and  hangs  from  them 
in  wreaths,  affording  a  most  novel  effect.  It,  like  many  other 
aspects  of  vegetation  seen  in  wild  places,  is  very  suggestive  of 
what  we  may  do  in  gardens  when  we  get  a  little  beyond  our 
present  notion  of  art  therein. 

* 

Against  a  house  there  is  a  large  and  picturesque  mass  of 
Bougainvillea,  a  mound  of  glorious  colour ;  and  yet  in  winter 
the  country  is  not  a  very  warm  one,  and  there  are  many  cool 
and  cloudy  days,  the  cold  winds  coming  from  Europe  and  chil- 
ling the  land.  No  doubt  the  summer  sun  makes  up  for 
it  all.  Even  more  remarkable  is  an  enormous  bush  of  Poin- 
settia,  sketched  in  the  garden  of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Ark- 
wright.  This  is  a  brilliant  sight,  forming  a  bush  1 2  ft.  high. 
Each  year,  when  the  proprietor  leaves,  he  lops  it  down  to  the 
old  wood,  to  find  it  on  his  return  again  a  bush  of  flame. 

Still  more  interesting,  however,  because,  like  the  Clematis, 

useful  in  our  own  land,  are  the  two  beautiful  winter-flowering 

Irises  dotted  about  the  foreground  of  the  sketches.      Their 

delicate   grey-blue   flowers    make  the    desert  and  the   ruin 

charming.     It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  these   flowers,   which 

have  been   figured   and   described  in  The  Garden,  bloom 

in  the  open  air  in  our   own  gardens  in  winter   and  early 

-spring. 

* 

A  friend  writes  : — "  I  have  had  several  letters  in  reply  to 
my  advertisement  for  assistants,  and  all  of  them  want  the 
indoor  place.     Nine-tenths  of   young  gardeners  want  to  be 


under  glass.  Before  hardy  flowers  can  be  grown  well  and 
generally,  one  must  educate  a  rising  set  of  young  men  to  see 
their  infinite  beauty  and  everlasting  charm  of  habit  and  va- 
riety. Intelligent  and  thoughtful  amateurs  generally  like- 
hardy  flowers  better  thantender  exotic  ones  ;  but  who  is  to  teach 
and  rear  up  a  new  school  of  gardeners  to  care  for  them,  and 

to  grow  them  as  well  as  they  may  be  grown  1 " 

» 

It  is  well  that  men  who  know  how  to  grow  flowers  should 
write  about  them,  and  therefore  Mr.  Douglas'  book  on  Florists' 
Flowers  must  be  welcome  to  many.  I  remember  Canon  Hole 
once  asking  me,  "What is  a  florist's  flower,"  and  I  could  not 
enlighten  him.  The  weak  and  needless  use  of  this  term  is 
well  shown  by  this  book.  In  old  times  it  had  some  distinct 
meaning,  when  a  few  well-defined  kinds  of  flowers  were  grown 
by  specialists,  but  this  has  long  ceased  to  be.  If  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  is  that  a  certain  plant,  or  class  of  plants, 
has  become  popular.  Thus,  at  one  time,  nobody  would  have 
thought  of  including  amongst  florists'  flowers  the  Pentstemon 

or  the  Snapdragon,  which  now  flgure  in  this  book. 

* 

A  flower  is  grown  in  large  variety,  or  breaks  into  a  series 
of  beautiful  kinds,  and  then  is  called  forsooth,  a  florists'  flower, 
just  at  the  time  it  becomes,  in  a  higher  sense  than  before, 
everybody's  flower.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  there 
are  most  arbitrary  omissions  and  admissions.  Thus  we  find 
Pentstemon  is  left  in,  and  treated  as  a  florists'  flower,  while 
the  China  Aster  is  left  out.  Surely  the  Aster,  which  we  have 
all  seen  staged  at  shows  after  the  fashion  of  florists'  flowers, 
is  as  deserving  of  a  place  as  an  Aquilegia,  which  no  one  has 
ever  seen,  or  probably  ever  will  see,  staged  in  the  same  way. 
If  the  Aquilegia  is  left  in,  why  are  the  many  superb  varieties 
of  Delphinium  omitted  1  More  remarkable,  however,  is  the 
omission  of  the  Anemone,  the  double  varieties  of  which  have 
been  commonly  grown  as  florists'  flowers  even  quite  recently. 
It  has  been  a  pet  of  the  florist,  not  in  this  country  only,  but 
in  France  for  generations. 

Apropos  of  horticultural  societies,  I  have  not  the  least 
faith  in  any  society  doing  much  good  for  horticulture  in 
the  face  of  the  thousands  who  practise  it  better,  perhaps, 
than  any  society  could  do.  What  a  very  strong  body  of  some 
kind  might,  however,  help  us  with  would  be  the  determina- 
tion of  the  right  names  of  vegetables,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
numerous  synonyms  now  in  vogue  to  something  like  order.  No 
doubt  some  houses  are  led  to  objectionable  practices  in  nomen- 
clature to  protect  themselves,  and  might  be  glad  to  welcome 
any  strong  reform  in  the  matter.  A  seedsman  who  would 
simply  enumerate  the  best  standard  kinds,  trace  them  home, 
and  give  them  their  real  names,  not  christening  any  after  his 
own  house,  would  probably  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the 
public,  who  must  often  be  sorely  puzzled. 

It  is  odd  that  the  interesting  practice  of  growing  the  Filmy 
Ferns  in  rooms  is  not  more  frequently  carried  out.  _  Eoom 
gardening  of  the  slightest  merit  is  far  too  rare  with  us ; 
numbers  of  plants  one  never  sees  in  a  house  would  thrive 
well  therein.  It  has  been  proved  again  and  again,  for 
example,  that  the  Killarney  Fern  and  a  good  many  of  its 
allies  may  be  grown  with  the  most  perfect  success  in  a 
room ;  and  surely  there  is  nothing  more  graceful  or  beautiful 
among  plants,  yet  one  hardly  ever  sees  in  a  London  house, 
and  even  in  any  house,  a  specimen  of  such  plants. 

* 

Mr.  Ambrose  Balfe,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland,  who  is  very  successful  with  the  culture 
of  such  subjects  in  his  rooms,  kindly  replies  to  a  question 
respecting  the  treatment  of   the  Killarney  Fern   in  a  room 
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as  follows  :  "  First,  as  to  light ;  let  it  have  as  much  as  you 
please  in  a  room  or  -window  of  a  room  during  the  dull  months, 
and  in  summer,  too,  except  so  far  as  letting  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  fall  upon  the  shade.  As  to  water,  I  would  say  just 
see  to  keep  the  soil  moist  by  pouring  gently  on  the  surface 
(but  not  so  as  to  disturb  it  in  the  least)  a  little  water  when- 
ever it  shows  any  tendency  to  dryness.  A  little  india-rubber 
hand  syringe  with  a  finely-perforated  top,  or,  better  still,  an 
ordinary  spray  dispenser,  would  be  best  for  watering  or  dew- 
ing the  surface.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  occasion 
for  watering  overhead,  rather  better  not,  as  I  fancy  this  has 
something  to  do  with  browning  the  tips  of  the  fronds  occa- 
sionally. I  water  my  Fern  very  seldom  indeed,  scarcely  at 
all  in  winter,  and  perhaps  not  half-a-dozen  times  during  the 
entire  year.  Unless  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it,  the  glass 
need  not  be  removed." 

When  in  America  I  once  paid  over  two  pounds  to  get  a 
small  box,  containing  nothing  of  any  commercial  value, 
about  the  size  of  a  cigar  box,  through  the  custom-house.  It 
is  not  without  a  certain  satisfaction,  then,  that  I  see  evidence 
the  natives  of  that  enlightened  country  are  suffering  a 
little  for  their  tariff.  The  powerful  American  Agricidtnrist 
says,  with  reference  to  the  importation  of  plants  :  "  Who- 
ever has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  friend  abroad  send 
him  a  present  of  a  box  of  living  plants,  will,  after  his  expe- 
rience, be  ready  to  join  the  free-traders  and  declare  against 
all  duties,  so  far  as  plants  go.  We  find  that  the  dealers  in 
plants  are  also  desirous  that  the  duty  be  abolished.  To  them 
the  importation  of  plants  is  like  the  importation  of  raw 
material ;  they  only  get  from  abroad  a  stock  from  which  to 
propagate,  and  the  case  is  exactly  parallel  to  an  impost  on  the 
crude  stuff  in  manufactures,  the  raw  material  of  which  is  not, 
and  can  not  be,  produced  at  home.  But  aside  from  this,  the 
delays,  which  in  the  routine  of  the  Custom-house  seem  to  be 
unavoidable,  are  such  that,  if  plants  reach  the  port  in  fair 
condition,  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  owner  can  get 
possession  of  them  is  the  death  of  a  large  percentage.  A 
ridiculous  feature  in  the  law  is,  the  duty  on  common  roots  is 
20  per  cent.,  while  if  the  plant  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
a  bulb  at  the  base.  Uncle  Sam  wants  30  per  cent. 

"  If  our  beloved  Uncle  will  make  this  nice  distinction  in 
the  duty,  he  should  have  officers  who  can  make  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  plants  themselves.  A  friend  of  ours  recently  had 
a  box  come  over,  which,  in  the  routine  of  the  Custom-house, 
was  appraised,  and  the  plants  therein  were  appraised  as  bulbs  ; 
none  of  the  plants  therein  had  bulbs  any  more  than  a  cab- 
bage has,  but  the  United  States  Government,  through  its 
sworn  officers,  said  they  were  bulbs.  It  now  becomes  a  deli- 
cate question  :  if  these  plants,  which  the  highest  authority 
have  pronounced  to  be  bulbs,  should  grow  and  still  produce 
common  roots,  are  they  not  guilty  of  constructive  treason, 
and  is  not  our  friend  an  aider  and  abettor  1  Why  not  be  done 
with  at  least  this  much  of  nonsense.  If  plants  are  to  pay  a 
duty,  why  not  have  it  uniform  alike  for  all  ?  This  would 
avoid  the  overhauling  of  the  plants  by  persons  wlio  do  not 
know  a  bulb  from '  a  permanently  abbreviated,  tunicated,  sub- 
terranean stem.'  Duties  on  plants  are  a  serious  drawback  to 
horticulture,  and  help  only  foreign  growers."         Justicia. 


1  ft.  in  length  ;  at  least,  mine  did  so.  A  pod  of  seed  saved  a  few  years 
ago  produced  five  plants,  all  of  which  bloomed  and  varied  consider- 
ably ;  the  leaf  and  flower  stems  of  one  were  of  a  purple  tint  (not 
mottled),  of  another  a  pale  Apple-gi-een  ;  the  foliage  of  all  wag  thick 
and  leathery,  like  that  of  the  parent,  but  none  of  tlie  five  plants  had 
the  robust  habit  of  H.  maximus.  It  may  be  well  to  advise  pur- 
chasers of  Helleborus  niger  to  shun  imported  ones,  tor  the  H.  niger 
major  (true)  is  immeasurably  superior  to  any  I  have  yet  seen  imported 
by  thousands  from  I  know  not  where.  H.  niger  major  comes  nearly 
true  from  seeds,  the  young  plants  varying  little  from  the  original. 
A  Nottinghamshire  cultivator  tells  me  that  he  has  hundreds  of  seed- 
ling Hellebores  up,  all  from  carefully  liybridised  seeds,  and  amongst 
them  he  expects  to  find  many  curious  varieties.  He  also  possesses 
some  curiously  spotted  varieties,  raised  on  the  Continent,  and  as  yet 
but  little  known  in  nurseries. — Wm.  Elliott,  Deepcar,  near  Sheffield. 


Hellebores  from  Seed.— I  find  that  Helleborus  maximus 
can  be  induced  to  produce  seeds  by  protecting  it  during  winter  with 
a  hand-glass  raised  on  tliree  bricks,  so  that  tlie  air  can  play  freely 
underneath.  When  frost  is  very  severe,  the  hand-light  may  be 
covered  with  dry  Fern,  which  must  be  removed  when  tlie  weather 
becomes  more  favourable.  Plants  intended  for  seed  should  be  strong 
and  well  established  ;  their  seed  stems  will  probably  grow  more  than 
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PLATE  CCXVIL— LILIUM  HANSON! 
This  very  distinct  Lily,  which  Mrs.  Duffieldhas  as  usual  most 
conscientiously  reproduced,  is  remarkable  both  for  its  flowers 
and  its  foliage.     With  us  so  far  it  has  been  grown   as  a  pot 
Lily,  but  it  will  probably  be  popular  as  a  plant  for  herbaceous 
borders.     Its  grand  whorl  of  leaves  has  something  the  char- 
acter of  the  old  L.  martagon  when  thoroughly  at  home,  as  it 
may  be  seen  in  an  old  garden  in  Lancashire,  but  with  leaves 
much  finer  and  more  spread.     The  flowers  are  not  very  large, 
but  the  colour  is  very  pleasing,  and  unlike  that  of  any  other 
Lily  with   which  I  am  acquainted.     It    is  an    early  species, 
flowering  in  June ;  when  first  bloomed  in  this  country  it  was 
believed  to  be  L.  avenaceum.     Its   history  is   rather  curious, 
and  as  it  carries  with  it  a  lesson  to  be  careful   and  patient  in 
growing  Lily  bulbs  with  any  suspicion  of  novelty  about  them, 
I  give  it.     The  bulb  was  bought  by  me  at  Stevens'  about  nine 
years    ago,    and  being    unlike   any  I  knew,   was    carefully 
potted  and  watched.     Next  year  the  bulb  was  found  to  be 
decaying,  but  with  some  small  pieces  growing  ;    these  were 
carefully  repotted,   and  grew  into   bulbs,  the  first   of  which 
bloomed  in  1875  ;  its  very  fine  foliage  had  been  noticed  pre- 
viously.    I  was  then  fishing  in  the  Highlands  ;    my  gardener 
posted  me  a  flower,  saying  that  the  Lily,  besides  being  beautiful, 
had  a  smell  like  the  white  garden  Pink  (unlike  most  yellow 
and  red  Lilies  its  smell  is  rather  pleasant).     I  directed  that  a 
flower  should  be  sent  to  Kew,  and  the  plant  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington.     It  was  named  avenaceum  by  the  Kew  authori- 
ties,  and  received  a  second-class  certificate   from   the  Floral 
Committee.     On  seeing  the  report,  my  friend  Mr.  Leichtlin 
asked  if  I  had  not  made  a  mistake,  as  he  had  sent  me  a  bulb 
of  L.  Hansoni  which  exactly  answered  the  description  of  the 
Lily  exhibited.     My  Lily  book  showed  the  root  of  L.  avena- 
ceum, and  one  of  L.  Hansoni  which  had  not  yet  bloomed  ; 
when  it  did  so  it  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Lily  called 
avenaceum.    This  last,  though  the  flower  agreed  with  the  des- 
cription of  the  true  L.  avenaceum,  was  unlike  it  in  not  having 
the  Oat-like  scales  of  the  bulb  from  which  its  name  is  derived, 
and  so  was  determined  to  be  L.  Hansoni.     On  the  18th  of 
June,  1878,   a  fine  pot  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington, 
and  was  then  awarded  a  first  class  certificate.     We  grew  the 
bulbs  in  two  parts  peat,  one  loam,  and  one  road  scrajjings. 
The  flowers  last  in  beauty  a  considerable  time  ;    the  bulbs 
keep  healthy  and  increase,   but  so  far  I  have  not  obtained 
seed.     I  believe  that  the  Plant  and  Bulb  Company  have  grown 
this  Lily  in  open  borders,  though,  as  said  above,  I  have  not 
yet  done  so.     We  have  this  year  planted  some  bulbs  in  the 
wild   garden,  and  hope  to  report  their  well-doing  hereafter. 
On  the  whole,  though  not  one  of  the   showiest  of  Lilies,  I 
believe  that  when  it  becomes  less  rare,  L.  Hansoni  will  be  a 
thoroughly  popular  Lilj'.  Geoege  F.  Wilson. 

Heatherhank,    Weijhi-idge, 
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Indoor   Plants. 

Orchids. — The  weather  is  again  moat  unfavourable  for  the 
growth  of  these  plants.  As  soon  as  a  change  for  the  better  occurs, 
a  slight  increase  of  temperature  in  all  the  houses  may  be  given  with 
advantage.  Commence  the  top-dressing  of  any  plants  that  do  not 
require  potting.  Be  careful  not  to  damage  the  roots  in  removing  the 
old  soil ;  where  these  are  much  matted  together,  the  plants  should 
be  laid  on  their  sides,  and  the  old  compost  washed  out  of  them  with 
the  syringe,  always  using  tepid  water  for  the  purpose.  Allow  the 
plants  to  drain,  and  when  the  remaining  portion  of  the  old  soil  has 
got  moderately  dry,  it  should  be  pierced  obliquely  from  the  outside 
down  to  the  drainage  in  the  pot  with  a  stick  about  i  iu.  in  dia- 
meter. This  will  allow  the  air  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  tlie 
b.ill,  which  will  materially  assist  in  the  formation  of  new  roots.  The 
material  used  for  surfacing  should  be  the  best  fibrous  peat,  with 
the  addition  of  one  part  Sphagnum  Moss,  except  for  the  East  Indian 
species,  which  should  be  dressed  entirely  with  Moss. 

Stove. — A  good  bed  of  fermenting  material  should  now  be  got 
into  a  brick  pit,  having  a  flow  and  return  pipe  in  it,  for  propagating 
stock  of  the  best  kinds  of  stove  plants.  Put  in  a  few  dozen  pots  of 
Selaginella  denticulata  and  densa,  Panicum  variegatum,  Tradescan- 
tia  zebrina,  and  Fittonia  argyroneura.  These  will  all  root  freely  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  stove,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  for  all  kinds 
of  indoor  work.  Split  up  old  roots  of  Cyperus  alternifolius,  Curcu- 
ligo  recurvata,  and  the  commoner  kinds  of  Marantas  ;  pot  them  in 
moderate  sized  pots,  and,  when  established,  feed  with  liquid 
manure.  These  will  prove  useful  throughout  the  spring  for  mixing 
with  flowering  plants.  Among  the  choicer  kinds  of  plants  in  this 
house,  the  first  to  move  are  the  Anthuriuras  and  Alocasias  ;  where 
these  show  signs  of  growth  they  should  now  be  potted  ;  give  them 
liberal  shifts,  using  a  rough  fibrous  compost,  consisting  of  two  parts 
peat  to  one  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sand  and 
cow  manure,  the  latter  to  be  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve.  Gar- 
denias swelling  up  their  buds  must  be  liberally  fed,  any  check  when 
in  this  stage  will  render  them  liable  to  cast  their  bloom.  Maintain  a 
temperature  of  65°  at  night,  and  from  70*  to  75"  in  the  daytime. 

Greenhouse.  — Small  plants  of  Statices  should  now  be  encour- 
aged to  make  growth  ;  give  them  a  moderate  shift  into  a  light  rich 
compost,  and  place  them  close  to  the  glass  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
S.  profusa  is  one  of  the  most  lasting  and  free  flowering  of  greenhouse 
plants.  Large  plants  of  S.  Holfordi  should  receive  a  top-dressing 
of  cow  manure  and  soot,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sand.  Ixias 
and  Sparaxis  should  now  occupy  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  and  near 
the  ventilators  in  order  to  keep  them  stocky,  and  avoid  over-water- 
ing them  during  dull  weather.  Soft-wooded  plants  such  as  Eupa- 
torium  Weinmaimiauum  and  Sparmannia  africana,  tliat  are  now 
flowering,  should  receive  assistance  from  liquid  manure.  A  batch  of 
the  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  may  now  be  started  ;  a  mild  bottom- 
heat  will  be  useful  iu  starting  them  at  this  season  ;  but  remove  them 
to  a  light  position  in  a  warm  house  as  soon  as  growth  commences. 

Ferns. — Adiantums  and  other  kinds  that  have  been  cut  hard 
during  the  winter  should  now  have  attention  in  order  to  get  them 
into  serviceable  condition  again.  Shake  the  old  soil  away  from  their 
roots,  and  repot  in  clean,  well-drained  pots,  using  a  more  loamy  com- 
post for  these  than  for  the  general  collection.  Start  them  in  a  very 
moist  atmosphere,  and  gradually  inure  them  to  cooler  treatment 
when  established.  Growth  formed  under  these  conditions  will  be 
found  to  stand  in  a  cut  state  much  better  than  when  the  plants  are 
grown  in  lighter  soil  in  a  high  moist  atmosphere. 

Forcing  House.— Introduce  a  batch  of  Clematis  into  mode- 
eate  heat  for  early  blooming.  Few  plants  are  more  beautiful  than 
these  when  well  grown  in  pots.  In  making  a  selection  choose  the 
six-petalled  varieties,  as  the  flowers  of  these  are  much  more  efteetive 
than  those  having  only  four.  Cut  down  and  start  into  growth  a 
quantity  of  scented-leaved  Geraniums.  These  will  be  found  invalu- 
able both  for  cutting  and  conservatory  decoration.  The  tops  should 
be  used  for  cuttings,  and  must  be  kept  shaded  till  they  have  become 
established.  A  quantity  of  the  diflerent  varieties  of  zonals  should 
now  be  potted  into  5-iu.  pots,  and  encouraged  to  grow  in  a  genial 
temperature  ;  these  will  make  good  flowering  plants  by  April  and 
May.  Lachenalias  that  have  fully  developed  their  foliage  may  be 
gently  forced,  which  will  tend  to  lengthen  their  flowering  season  by 
preventing  them  all  from  turning  in  at  once.  Schizostylis  cocoinea 
should  now  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  strongest  growths 
selected  for  potting.  Place  six  or  eight  of  them  in  a  7-in.  pot,  using 
a  light  rich  compost,  and  start  them  into  growth  at  once  in  a  green"^ 
house  temperature.  This  treatment  will  give  them  a  long  growing 
season,  and,  by  gradually  hardening  them  before  placing  them  out- 
side, fine  flowering  spikes  will  be  formed  by  the  autumn.    Christmas 


Roses  that  have  been  forced  should  receive  a  small  shift  into  very 
rich  compost.  Keep  them  in  a  position  warm  enough  to  fully  develop 
the  young  foliage  now  being  formed.  — J.  Roberts. 

Flo'wer  Garden. 

Preparations  for  summer  decoration  must  now  be  rapidly  pushed 
forward,  for  unless  the  plants  for  that  purpose  are  strong  and  well 
rooted  at  bedding-out  time,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  getting  the 
beds  well  furnished  before  the  season  is  nearly  over.     The  zonal 
Pelargonium  still  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  flower  gardens ;  its 
culture  is  easy,  and  it  produces  abundance  of  flowers  of  every  shade 
from  pure  white  to  the  brightest  scarlet,  and  from  the  softest  pink 
to  the  deepest  glossy  crimson.      We  find   that   old   plants   cut  back 
make  fine  material  for  filling  vases,  which  they  furnish  quickly,   and 
flower  more  freely  than  young  cuttings.      Although  the  winter  has 
been  severe,  it  has  been  dry,  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  more  fire 
heat  than  usual  in  glass  structures  has  caused  Pelargoniums  to  pass 
through  the  winter  with  fewer  losses  from  damp  than  usual,   the 
variegated,  and  bronze,  and  tricolor  varieties  being  especially  liable 
to  sufter  in  that  way.     Where  old  plants  have  been  laid  in  thickly  in 
pits  or  boxes  during  the  winter,  they  will  now  need  going  over  and 
cutting  back  to  where  they  are  pushing  fresh  growth,  and  if  they  can 
be  then  introduced  to  a  temperature  of  about  50°,  they  will  quickly 
make  good  bushy  plants.     The  cooler  they  are  kept  after  leaves  and 
roots  are  formed  the  better,  as  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  waste 
their  strength  in  flowering  under  glass  if  a  good  display  is  expected 
out-of-doors.   Therefore,  as  soon  as  they  get  well  established  in  warm 
structures,  they  should  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters  and  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air.     The  majority  of  our  bedding  Pelargoniums 
are  never  put  into  single  pots,  but  are  wintered  in  shallow  boxes  2  ft. 
long  by  15  in.  wide  ;  and,  as  they  require  more  space  in  spring,  each 
plant  is  tied  up  in  Moss,  with  a  handful  of  good  soil,  and  set  on  the 
floor  of  some  fruit-house  until  April,  when  they  are  placed  out-of- 
doors  under  a  temporary  covering  of  thatched  hurdles.     All  kinds  of 
soft-wooded  bedding  plants,   such  as  Verbenas,   Ageratums,    Helio- 
tropes, TropiEolums,  Lobelias,  Alyssums,  and  Petunias,  wintered  in 
small  store  pots,  should  now  be  shifted  into  those  of  a  size   larger, 
and  placed  m  a  brisk  moist  temperature,   to  induce  them  to  yield 
cuttings.     The  latter  should  be  taken  oft'  as  soon  as  they  are  long 
enougli  to  handle,  and  inserted  thickly  in  pots,   pans,    or  boxes,  in 
quantities  proportionate  to  the  demand.     Dahlia  and  Canna  roots 
should  now  be  placed  in  gentle   heat  ;    the   former   strike  readily 
from  cuttings  taken  off  %vith  a  heel  and  placed  in  2i-in.  pots  singly, 
and  the  latter  may  safely  be  divided  when  in  active  growth.     Where 
carpet  bedding  is  practised,  Alternantheras,  Coleuses,  Mesembryan- 
themums,  and  Kleinia  repens  will  now  need  attention,  as  they  require 
planting  very  thickly.     Echeverias,  which  are  so  useful  for  edgings, 
are  increased  by   means   of  side   shoots,   or   leaves  inserted  in   the 
soil  like  cuttings  soon  root  and  form  a  crown.     Any  kinds  of  fine- 
foliaged  plants  for  the  sub-tropical  garden  that  are  usually  raised 
from  seed,  such  as  Cannas  or  Indian  Shot,   should  be  sown  at  once, 
after  steeping  the  seeds  for  a  day  or  two,   as  the  latter,   being  very 
hard  and  dry,  take  long  to  vegetate  if  not  well  moistened  previous 
to  sowing.     The  beans  of  Ricinus  (Castor-oil  Plants)  should  be  sown 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  brisk  heat.     The  large  green- 
leaved  kinds  make  excellent  centres  to  sub-tropical  beds,   and  the 
dwarfer  sorts,  such  as  the  deep  bronzy  Ricinus  Gibsoni,  make  good 
plants  for  margins  or  centres  for  dwarfer  arrangements.     This  is   a 
good  time  to  so%v  the  Herring-bone  Thistles  (Chama;peuce  cassabonaj 
andC.  diacantha)  and  Centaurea Clemen ti,  ragusina,  and  candidissinia, 
as  they  are  invaluable  plants  for  contrasting  with  Coleus  and  otlier 
dark -leaved  plants.     The  Chilian  or  Brazilian  Beet  is  a  fine  decora- 
tive plant  with  which  to  edge  large  beds,   as  the  leaves  are  highly 
ornamental,  and  range  in  colour  from  pale  lemon  to  bright  red.     The 
hardier  subjects,  such  as  Mentha  gibraltarica,  Cerastium  tomentosum, 
Santolina  incana,  and  others,  that  have  been  lightly  protected  from 
severe  frosts,  may  now  be  parted  and  planted  on  warm  sheltered 
borders,  placing  light  evergreen  branches  over  them  for  a  time,  until 
they  get  established.     Where  Gladiolus  bulbs  have  been  winttre.l 
indoors,  they  should  be  now  planted  in  well-enriched  beds,   and  a 
few  may  be  potted  for  special  uses  or  as  a  reserve.     Herbaceous  beds 
and  borders  may  now  be  cleaned,  manured,  and  liglitly  forked  over, 
and   any   plants   requiring   division    may    be    safely   transplanted. 
Sweeping,  rolling,    and   maintaining  order   and   neatness   must   be 
strictly  attended  to,  as  the  paucity  of  flowering  plants  must  be  in 
some   measure   compensated   for   by    increased   attention]  to  minor 
details. — James  Grooji. 

Auriculas.  — As  soon  in  February  as  possible  the  plants  should 
be  surface-dressed  with  a  compost  jireviously  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  generally  best  to  take  a  barrow-load  of  plants  into  the 
potting  shed,  and  begin  by  removing  all  the  loose  soil,  for  say  1  iu. 
in  dei>th,  and  a  little  may  be  worked  out  amongst  the  roots  with  a 
pointed  stick.  Amongst  the  plants  there  are  usually  a  number  t  hat 
have  become  very  dry  at  the  roots  ;  these  must  first  be  well  watered 
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and  allowed  to  stand  uudisturbed  for  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The 
fresh  compost  should  then  be  placed  on  the  surface,  pressing  it  down 
rather  firmly  with  the  fingers.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  dressing 
has  been  applied  the  whole  of  the  ijlants  may  be  well  watered.  I 
have  heard  of  some  growers  recommending  manure  water  for  Auri- 
culas, but  I  have  never  used  it,  and  our  plants  are  always  sufficiently 
strong  and  healthy.  Alpine  Auriculas  are  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  show  varieties.  We  have  a  numljer  of  seedlings 
now  ajjpearing  above  ground  ;  indeed,  some  few  of  them  are  ready 
to  pot  off.  This  is  done  by  filling  small  pots  with  suitable  compost 
and  placing  a  little  finely-sifted  sandy  loam  on  tlie  surface.  Into  this 
the  small  seedlings  are  pricked  out,  and  the  pots  containing  them 
are  placed  in  close  frames  or  hand-lights  until  they  have  become  es- 
tablished, when  they  require  air  freely.  Attention  must  also  be 
given  to  small-rooted  offsets  ;  if  tliese  are  potted  on  now  as  they  re- 
quire it,  eacli  one  will  produce  a  flowering  plant  for  next  spring. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  rooted  layei-s  of  these 
should  be  taken  off  and  potted  as  soon  as  possible,  or  they  will  not 
flower  satisfactorily  this  year.  It  may  be  possible  that  some  of  the 
layers  have  not  struck  root ;  the  plan  I  have  adopted  in  that  case 
has  been  to  lift  the  plant  witli  its  unrooted  layers  out  of  the  soil  with 
all  tlie  roots  attached  ;  then  repot  it,  with  about  three  layers 
attached,  into  a  4-in.  or  5-in.  pot,  and,  when  it  has  become  established, 
repot  it  again  into  a  7-in.  or  8-in.  pot,  in  which  it  will  flower. 

Hollyhocks. — Many  plants  of  the  choicer  varieties  can  seldom 
be  obtained,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  attentive  now  even  to  get 
stock  enough  ;  the  old  stools  will  not  j^roduce  growths  so  fast  nor  so 
freely  as  old  stools  of  Dahlias.  There  may  be  three  or  four  good 
growths  on  some  of  the  plants,  and  these,  if  long  enough,  should  now 
be  taken  off,  and  propagated  either  as  cuttings  or  by  root-grafting. 
Cuttings  root  best  in  a  small, close  frame  or  hand-light  placed  over  a 
bed  of  fermenting  material  in  the  propagating  house  ;  plant  them  in 
moderately  moist  soil  witli  just  a  little  sharp  sand  round  the  base. 
No  water  should  be  applied  for  a  few  days,  perhaps  for  a  whole  week 
after  insertion.  In  root-grafting  tie  'the  ;scion  firmly  on  to  a  bit 
of  root  to  which  it  has  been  fitted.  Pot  deep  enough  to  bury  the 
roots,  and  in  other  respects  treat  these  grafts  the  same  as  if  they  were 
cuttings. 

Phloxes  in  Pots. — Where  these  have  been  protected  by  cold 
frames,  or,  better  still,  where  the  pots  containing  them  have  been 
placed  in  a  greenhouse,  the  shoots  will  now  be  starting  strongly  into 
growth  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  rather  more  than  1  in.  long,  all  but 
three,  four,  or  five,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants,  may  be 
taken  off,  and  each  cutting  should  be  potted  singly  in  3-in.  or  thumb 
pots.  The  small  deep  pots  called  long  toms  are  best  for  this  purpose, 
as  so  many  more  of  them  can  be  placed  in  a  limited  space.  Pot  the 
old  plants  if  they  were  not  repotted  in  the  autumn  ;  or  if  they  are 
not  required  in  pots  let  tliem  be  planted  out  in  beds  or  borders  in 
rich  deep  soil.  Tlie  Plilox  is  a  very  gross  feeder,  and  the  roots 
absorb  a  large  quantity  of  good  manm'e. 

Aquilegias,  Pyrethrums,  Pentstemons,  and  other 
robust-growing  plants  of  this  kind  now  in  pots  and  requiring  re- 
potting, should  be  seen  to  at  once.  If  they  are  in  frames  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  weather  is  mild  ;  they  cannot  be  touched 
if  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  frozen.  Such  plants  may  be  potted  early, 
and  when  they  are  making  but  little  growth,  while  in  the  case  of 
more  tender  subjects  early  potting  would  be  injurious  to  them.  All 
such  strong  growing  plants  do  best  with  a  good  shift,  using  pots  two 
sizes  larger  than  those  in  which  the  plants  were  growing  previously  ; 
that  is,  if  they  are  %vell-established  plants.  Place  them  in  cold 
frames  and  give  plenty  of  ventilation. 

Tulips  in  Beds. — I  predict  a  strong  plant  of  these  this  season, 
taking  into  account  the  debilitated  state  of  the  roots  last  summer. 
The  gi'ouud  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  has  been  frozen  over  almost  con- 
tinuously. A  good  grower  told  me  the  other  day  tliat  bulbs  of  this 
kind  take  no  harm  from  frost  if  they  have  started  to  grow,  but  that  if 
frost  caught  them  before  they  were  started  they  might  be  injured.  I 
cannot  say  tliis  from  experience,  but  I  have  full  confidence  in  the 
grower  who  gave  me  the  information. — J.  Doucslas. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — If  any  of  the  late  flowering 
kinds  in  the  early  house  are  still  in  bloom,  the  camel-hair  pencil  may 
be  passed  over  them  about  noon  on  fine  days.  The  operation  occupies 
such  a  vei'y  short  time,  and,  although  many  people  tliink  it  unneces- 
sary, the  cautious  cultivator,  in  the  event  of  failure,  will  feel  that  he 
has  not  neglected  a  matter,  trifling  in  itself,  the  observance  of  which 
might  have  brought  about  a  good  ' '  set  of  fruit. "  When  all  the  fruit 
is  set,  it  -n-ill  be  necessary  to  resume  sjTiuging  with  tepid  water,  if  it 
has  been  discontinued,  and  the  temperature  may  be  increased  a  little 
by  day,  in  preference  to  making  any  advance  on  50°  at  night,  unless 
the  weather  becomes  much  milder  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 


During  the  past  week,  with  the  thermometer  registering  more  than 
20^  of  frost,  our  early  house  has  passed  through  the  night  at  or  about 
40',  and  it  is  a  question  if  the  trees  have  not  derived  as  much  benefit 
from  the  rest  by  night  as  they  have  from  the  bright  gleams  of  sun- 
shine by  day.  Where  precautionary  fumigating  was  performed  be- 
fore the  trees  came  into  flower,  green  fly  is  hardly  likely  to  have  put 
in  an  apijearanee  ;  it  will,  however,  be  well  to  make  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  young  growths,  and  the  discovery  of  the  first  enemy  must 
be  the  signal  for  a  repetition  of  the  process.  Disbudding  will  now 
require  attention,  and  to  guard  against  any  sudden  derangement,  the 
operation  can  be  performed  piece-meal  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  ;  the 
foreright  and  strongest  shoots  near  the  extremities  being  taken  first, 
as  a  means  of  throwing  strength  into  the  lower  .and  weaker  parts  of 
the  trees.  As  disbudding  proceeds,  and  the  embryo  fniits  begin  to 
swell,  the  smallest  and  worst  placed  may  be  taken  off,  alwa}'s  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  Peaches  intended  for  tlie  crop  should  be  left  on 
the  upper  sides  of  the  shoots.  As  the  daj's  increase  in  length  and  the 
nights  become  milder,  progress  may  be  made  by  keeping  the  house  a 
few  degrees  warmer  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  hard  firing, 
but  the  old-fashioned  system  of  adhering  to  fixed  temperatures  must 
no  longer  be  thought  of.  Examine  all  inside  borders,  and  it  establi- 
shed trees  that  have  been  heavily  cropped  show  signs  of  weakness, 
let  them  be  well  watered  with  tepid  liquid  manure,  or  water  passing 
through  a  good  mulching,  but  young  ones  should  have  different  treat- 
ment until  they  begin  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  crop,  as  an  excess  of 
strong  manure  only  induces  rank  unfruitful  growth.  Continue  for- 
mer directions  in  the  management  of  succession  houses.  Syringe  well 
and  relieve  old  trees  by  the  removal  of  pendent  blooms  with  the  fin- 
ger before  they  open,  as  leaving  all  the  flowers  on  Peach  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  often  frustrates  the  object 
held  in  view. 

Vines. — Late  houses  hai'ing  been  cleared  of  fruit,  pruned  and 
cleansed,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  first  mild  weather  for 
renovating  and  correcting  external  borders  that  may  have  got  out  of 
order.  Inside  borders  may  be  dealt  with  at  any  time  after  the  Grapes 
are  ripe,  but  the  month  of  February  is,  perhaps,  the  most  favourable 
time  for  lifting  and  relaying  the  external  roots  in  new  compost.  In 
cold,  low-lying  gardens,  sound  narrow  borders,  elevated  on  clean, 
open  drainage,  and  well  filled  with  active  roots,  will  produce  better 
winter  Grapes  than  large  masses  of  inert  soil  that  rarely  attain  to  the 
average  of  summer  heat,  are  sparsely  furnished  with  roots  that  are 
dormant  when  they  ought  to  be  active,  and  persist  in  throwing  up 
crude,  watery  growth  when  they  would  be  much  better  at  rest.  In  the 
formation  of  these  borders  good  sound  loam,  charred  wood  or  earth, 
old  lime  rubble,  and  crushed  bones  make  a  suitable  compost,  manure 
being  used  only  as  a  mulching.  The  compost  and  new,  clean  drainage 
having  been  prepared,  and  the  weather  being  favourable,  every  par- 
ticle of  old  soil  and  drainage  should  be  taken  out  to  the  bottom,  all 
roots  saved,  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  kept  damp  during  the  time  the 
new  bottom  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Upon  18  in.  of  drainage 
place  sods  of  turf.  Grass  downwards,  and  use  the  same  material  for 
building  the  front  wall  of  the  border,  which  may  be  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  in 
width,  Wheel  in  the  new  compost,  and  beat  it  firmly  with  forks  if 
it  is  dry  enough  to  bear  it  without  becoming  adhesive,  and  so  imper- 
vious to  the  free  passage  of  water.  When  sufficiently  high,  the 
relaj-ing  of  the  roots  may  be  proceeded  with.  Select  the  lowest  for 
the  first  layer  :  shorten  back  the  strongest  and  introduce  thin  layers 
of  new  soil  as  the  work  proceeds.  When  all  is  finished,  the  surface 
w-ill  requii-e  covering  with  long  stable  litter  for  keeping  out  frost,  and 
shutters,  if  at  hand,  for  protection  from  heavy  rain.  Proceed  with 
the  stopping  and  tying  in  the  early  house,  and  pay  daily  attention  to 
the  fertilisation  of  shy-setting  kinds,  using  Hamburgh  pollen  with  a 
brush.  Turn  the  bunches  up  to  the  light,  and  maintain  a  brisk  heat 
until  the  delicate  kinds  begin  to  swell,  when  the  night  temperature 
may  be  allowed  to  range  about  60°.  In  mixed  houses  all  the  Muscat- 
flavoured  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  Madresfield  Court,  should 
have  the  warmest  end,  as  they  enjoj'  more  heat  than  is  usually  given 
to  Haniburghs.  Gros  Colmar  and  Black  Morocco  require  a  long 
growing  season,  and  improve  considerably  in  flavour  by  being  kept 
on  the  Vines  for  some  time  after  the  leaves  fall.  On  this  account,  in 
order  to  secure  their  best  qualities,  they  should  be  grown  in  an  early 
succession  or  mid-season  house.  Syringe  succession  houses  two  or 
three  times  a  day  until  the  bunches  become  prominent,  when  it  may 
be  discontinued,  but  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  secured  by  syi'in- 
ging  the  walls  and  turning  the  fermenting  material.  If  not  already 
done,  cover  up  external  borders  with  dry,  fermenting  Oak  leaves,  and 
protect  from  the  elements.  Aim  at  a  steady  night  temj^erature  of 
58'  up  to  the  blooming  period,  with  a  rise  of  10"  by  daj'  from  fire.  Give 
air  at  70',  and  run  up  to  SO'  with  sun-heat.  Young  Vines  that  have 
been  cut  back  and  placed  in  heat  for  growing  into  fruiting  canes 
should  be  shaken  out  and  re-potted  in  fresh  soil  when  they  have  made 
about  2  in.  of  growth.  Use  clean  6-in.  pots,  and  plunge  in  bottom- 
heat  near  the  glass. 
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Pines. — Examine  newly-formed  beds  containing  the  first  bateli  of 
early  Queens,  and  if  the  heavy  firing  that  has  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  minimum  lieat  has  been  productive  of 
violent  fermentation  in  the  tan  or  leaves,  the  plants  should  be  raised 
up  a  little  and  replaced  loosely  in  the  plunging  material  until  danger 
of  burning  the  roots  has  passed  away.  Strong  heats  are  usually 
applied  to  early  fruiting  plants,  but,  if  properly  prepared  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  can  be  induced  to  throw  up  without  going  to  extremes, 
the  remainder  will  do  better  if  allowed  to  come  on  with  the  second 
batch.  Look  over  the  plants  frequently  in  the  different  departments, 
examining  each  pot  separately,  and,  if  through  exposure  or  near 
proximity  to  the  pipes  they  show  signs  of  dryness,  let  them  be 
watered  at  once.  Take  advantage  of  the  bright  gleams  of  sunshine 
we  are  now  enjoying,  for  running  the  fruiting  house  up  to  90°  after 
closing.  Dew  the  plants  over  with  a  fine  sjTinge  when  the  house  is 
closed,  and  as  often  as  may  be  practicable  without  causing  an  excess 
of  moisture  to  find  its  way  down  the  stems  to  the  roots.  Push 
forward  preparations  for  the  potting  that  is  to  be  performed  next 
mouth  ;  have  the  pots  and  crooks  clean,  dry,  and  under  cover. 
Break  up  the  soil  with  the  hand,  and  lay  it  where  it  can  liecome  dry, 
warm,  and  fit  for  pressing  firmly  into  the  pots  witliout  becoming 
adhesive.  Plants  from  which  winter  Pines  have  been  cut,  may  be 
placed  closer  together  until  the  time  arrives  for  taking  off  tlie  suckers 
in  March.  Shy  kinds  that  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  increase, 
may  be  divested  of  all  their  leaves  and  roots  at  any  time  after  the 
fruit  is  cut,  and  placed  moderately  close  together  in  shallow  boxes 
that  will  admit  of  their  being  covered  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  or  3  in. 
in  leaf -mould.  The  boxes  should  then  be  let  down  into  a  sharp  bot- 
tom heat  of  90°,  and  in  due  course  each  stool  will  throw  up  a  row  of 
yoxing  plants,  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  it  would  have  pro- 
duced if  cut  up  into  single  eyes. 

Stra'Wberries. — Take  advantage  of  the  few  hours'  bright  sun- 
shine just  now,  so  acceptable  where  early  forcing  is  in  progi'ess,  for 
shutting  up  the  first  batch  of  plants  witli  a  little  extra  heat  and  a 
proportionate  supply  of  moisture.  If  the  plants  occupy  slielves  near 
the  glass,  this  treatment  will  induce  the  production  of  vigorous 
flower-stems  well  above  the  foliage  without  incurring  the  risk  of  their 
becoming  drawn.  As  the  earliest  plants  come  into  flower,  they 
should  be  collected  together  and  placed  in  a  light  house  or  pit,  where 
they  can  have  a  circulation  of  warm  air  passing  amongst  them,  and 
when  the  pollen  becomes  lively  and  moderately  plentiful,  each  flower 
will  require  careful  fertilisation  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  the  middle 
of  the  day  being  the  most  suitable  time  for  operating  upon  tlie 
flowers.  The  organs  of  fertilisation  in  the  Strawberry  being  so  deli- 
cate, great  care  and  judgment  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  gi^nng  or 
withholding  atmospheric  moisture  when  the  house  is  closed  ;  through 
the  early  part  of  the  day  it  may  be  supplied  pretty  freely  with  venti- 
lation, but  towards  nightfall  conditions  that  do  not  produce  conden- 
sation of  moisture  on  the  petals  of  the  flowers  must  be  observed. 
Let  all  watering  be  performed  early  and  freely  on  fine  mornings,  as 
dryness  at  the  root  is  at  all  times  injurious.  Be  careful  in  maintain- 
ing a  night  temperature  of  about  45°,  with  a  circulation  of  air,  and 
guard  against  draughts  in  frosty  weather.  The  temperature  will,  of 
course,  run  up  some  degrees  higher  in  the  day,  the  range  being  better 
regulated  by  the  external  conditions  and  the  kind  of  structure  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown,  than  by  any  set  rules  that  can  be  laid 
down  upon  paper.  The  Strawberry,  being  a  very  excitable  plant, 
the  greatest  danger  the  young  beginner  has  to  guard  against  through 
the  early  stages  is  undue  haste  ;  but  when  the  flowers  are  perfectly 
formed  and  fertilised,  in  the  hottest  Pine  stove,  with  an  abundance 
of  moisture  and  rich  food,  the  fruit  will  swell  to  its  greatest  size. 
The  plants  should  not,  however,  remain  in  this  close  moist  heat  until 
the  fruit  is  wanted  for  use,  at  least  where  flavour  is  to  be  the  test 
of  quality.  When  fully  swelled  and  coloured  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  dry,  warm,  airy  house  for  a  few  days,  where,  by  a  gradual  re- 
duction in  the  supply  of  water,  and  free  admission  of  oxygen,  the 
colour  and  flavour  will  be  greatly  improved.  — W.  Coleman. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Kitchen  garden  vegetation  of  nearly  every  kind  has  in  this  district 
suffered  more  than  last  year,  and  the  scarcity  of  spring  vegetables  is 
already  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  for  even  the  few  heads  of  Broccoli 
that  escaped  the  first  long  frost  have  succumbed  to  this  second  occur- 
rence of  it,  together  with  sprouting  Broccoli,  and  the  old  Cabbage 
plantations  which  are  usually  left  for  spring  sprouting.  Cottager's 
Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Borecole,  or  Scotch  Kale  are,  how- 
ever, not  in  the  least  injured  ;  and  to  these  certain  resisters  of  frost 
we  really  should  give  more  attention,  and  less  to  Broccoli.  We  never 
had  Brussels  Sprouts  finer  than  they  are  this  season,  a  circumstance 
which  we  attribute  to  early  sowing,  this  being  done  in  February,  and 
in  the  position  the  J)lant3  were  to  grow,  so  that  they  had  no  check 
from  transplantation  ;  hence  the  stems  range  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high, 
with  sprouts  proportionately  large,  this  being  our  aim,  rather  than 


the  production  of  little  sprouts,  which,  however  ornamental  they  may 
be  on  the  table,  are  not  profitable.     Brussels  Sprouts  require  rich 
deep  soil,  and  they  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  February 
in  drills  3  ft.  apart,  and  be  thinned  out  to  30  in.  asunder  in  the  row 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled.     In  the  event  of  ground  not  being 
vacant  for  tlius  sowing  them,  seed  should  be  at  once  sown  in  a  box 
in  gentle  warmth  ;    the  young  plants  should  be  pricked  out  under 
slight  protection,  and  planted  out  at  the  latest  by  the  beginning  of 
April.     If  this  plan  were  followed  no  one  would  ever  have  to  com- 
plain of  a  lack  of  Sprouts  at  the  proper  season.     A  sowing  of  Cauli- 
flowers should  also  now  be  made,  and  tlie  plants  be  grown  on  under 
protection  till  severe  weather  has  ended,  wlien  they  may  l^e  planted 
out  to  succeed  those  that  were  sown  in  autumn,  and  are  being  win- 
tered, in  frames  ;    indeed  with  such  a  prospective  scarcity  of  vege- 
tables it  will  be  good  policy'to  make  a  sowing  in  warmtli  of  Coleworts 
and  other  early  Cabbages,  and,  where  materials  and  labour  admit  of 
it,  forcing  beds — in  addition  to  the  ordinary  forcing  appliances — 
should  be  made  up,  on  which  to  grow  early  Carrots,  Turnips,  Pota- 
toes, and  Salads.     It  is  only  by  such  extra  exertion  that  we  may 
hope  this  season  to  maintain  supplies.     All  forcing  pits  or  frames, 
containing  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  &c. ,  should  be  well 
ventilated  ;    an  elongated  or  weakly  growth  is  not  necessarily  an 
earlier  matured  growth,  and  certainly  the  produce  is  much  inferior 
to  what  it  ought  to  be.     Plant  successional  lots  of  Potatoes  ;  Fenn's 
Early  Market,   and   Myatt's  Ashleaf  are  both  excellent  varieties, 
either  for  growing  in  pots  or  frames.     French  Beans  should  still 
have  pot  culture,  but  as  the  season  advances  they  will  pr-ove  to  be 
most  profitable  sown  in  frames  in  which  a  temperature  of  65°  can  be 
maintained.      Sow  Tomatoes,   Capsicums,   Celery,   and  all  kinds  of 
herbs  that  may  be  in  request,  and  of  which  it  is  desired  to  renew  the 
beds  ;  seedlings  of  Sage  and  Thyme  always   make  the  best  plants. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  allows  the  following  should  be  planted,  viz. , 
Shallots,   Garlic,   Potato  Onions,   and  Onions  for  seeding.     Chives 
sliould  be  divided  and  replanted,  and  also  Sorrel ;    and  for  all  herbs 
that  are  best  propagated  by  division  the  present  is  a  good  time  to 
perforin  that  operation.     As  soon  as  a  suitable  seed  bed  can  be  had, 
the  following  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  viz. ,  Broad  Beans, 
early  Peas,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Radishes,  and  Lettuces  on  a  dry  warm 
border.     Preparation  should  be  made  for  sowing  the  main  crop  of 
Onions  and  Parsnips  ;  conditions  as  to  soil  and  weather  being  favoiir- 
alile,  the  first  week  in  February  is  none  too  soon  for  tliat  work,  but 
better  wait  till  March  than  sow  when  the  soil  is  sodden.     Continue 
to  trench,  or  deeply  dig  ground  as  it  becomes  vacant ;  we  are  having 
all  the  dead  Broccoli  trenched  in,  and  the  ground  will  be  utilised  for 
an  extra  supply  of  Peas,  Beans,  and  Potatoes.     The  making  of  new 
walks,  or  the  renovation  of  existing  ones,  as  well  as  laying  or  relaying 
Box  edgings,  should  be  got  out  of  hand  forthwith.    On  some  accounts 
edging  tiles  are  preferable  to  Box  or  any  other  live  edgings,  as  the 
latter  afford  shelter  for  slugs  that  are  so  destructive  in  most  kitchen 
gardens  ;  but  where  slugs  are  not  very  troublesome,  a  live  edging  is 
best.— W.  W. 


Studding  and  Wiring  Walls  (p.  25,  Vol.  XVI.).— I  have 

now,  for  some  years,  had  a  wall  sheeted  with  galvanised  pentagonal 
wire  nets,  4-in.  mesh  (5-in.  would  do).  A  few  strong  nails,  headed, 
driven  into  the  wall  to  give  a  wire-tie  a  twist  round,  and  the  net  is 
fixed  without  any  appreciable  labour  or  trouble.  The  net  may  be  as 
close  to  the  wall  as  desired,  or  otherwise,  by  putting  strips  of  wood 
to  intervene.  The  only  oVjjection  I  have  found  to  it  is  shoots  grow- 
ing between  the  net  and  the  wall ;  but  this  equally  applies  to  ordi- 
nary wiring,  and  it  need  not  be  an  objection,  if  reasonable  care  is 
bestowed  in  training.  Fixing  may  be  done  in  any  direction.  The 
net  may  be,  of  course,  in  any  width  that  will  suit  the  height  of  the 
wall.— V. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written   on  this  subject,   and  much 

difference  of  opinion  still  exists  respecting  it.  One  writer  says  he 
has  never  found  galvanised  wire  damage  the  shoots  of  trees  unless 
they  were  tied  too  tightly.  Another  says  it  not  only  injures  the 
shoots  of  fruit  trees  but  also  branches  of  other  plants  trained  on  it, 
but  that  after  it  had  received  a  coat  or  two  of  paint  no  further  in- 
jury was  observed.  I  have  under  my  charge  a  great  many  trees 
trained  to  galvanised  wire,  and  during  the  past  season  I  have  found 
a  great  deal  of  damage  done  to  the  shoots  of  Peach  trees  in  the 
shape  of  cankering  wherever  they  come  in  contact  with  the  wire, 
and  that  not  because  the  shoots  were  tied  too  tightly,  as  there  was 
room  for  many  of  the  branches  to  swell  to  double  their  size  within 
the  tying  material.  Of  course  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say  that  I 
found  no  shoots  that  were  too  tightly  tied.  I  dare  say  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  find  all  exactness  in  this  respect  in  establish- 
ments where  there  are  a  great  many  trees  to  train.  Had  I  found 
the  cankering  the  result  of  careless  tying  I  should  have  blamed 
the  operator,  not  the  wire  ;  but  this  not  being  the  case  the  latter 
must  be  set  down  as  guilty.      This  is    my  experience  during   the 
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past  season,  but  this  year  I  intend  to  experiment  a  little  -with 
these  wire  trellises,  and  sliall  let  you  know  tlie  results.  In  The 
Garden  lately  Mr.  Shepp.->rd  mentions  "studs"  being  tried  at 
Bowood.  This  is  the  only  place  in  which  I  have  seen  them  ;  they 
■were  only  visible  on  portions  of  the  walls  when  I  left  there  ten 
years  ago. — E,.   D.  Lon'g,   Tliorn  House,    Walefidd. 


THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


SPRING,    SUMMER,    AND    WINTER    BEDDING. 

Allow  me  space  for  a  short  rejoiner  to  the  friendly  criticism  of 
"  Justicia  "  (p.  73)  on  my  p.aper  on  this  subject  in  a  contempor.ary.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  my  own  views  and  "  Justicia's  "  are  not  nearly 
so  opposite  in  this  m.atter  as  lie  would  lead  3'our  readers  to  suppose, 
for  the  whole  gistof  the  article  in  question  is  the  advocacy  of  tlie  use  of 
hardy  plants,  for  which  "Justicia  "  has  such  an  aft'ection,  the  only  real 
diii'erence  bet%veen  us  that  I  can  perceive  being  wliether  orno  any  bed- 
ding-out at  all  is  necessary  or  desirable,  and,  believing  as  I  do,  that 
summer  bedding  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  advancement  of  garden- 
ing generally,  I  unhesitatingly  answer  in  tlie  affirmative.  But  tlien 
there  is  bedding  and  bedding,  and  against  the  gaudy  "  hearth-rug  " 
style  I  have  ever  fought  as  earnestly  as  ' '  Justicia  "  or  The  G.iP.DEN, 
and  my  remarks  were  intended  as  another  blow  against  what  I  as 
heartily  term  vulgar  summer  bedding  as  "  Justicia  "  would.  As  to 
the  "  gentle  fling,"  tliat  was  not  intended  for  any  one  in  particular, 
but  for  all  who  rashly  condemn  all  bedding  simply  because  they  see 
no  beauty  in  it  or  have  failed  to  successfully  carry  it  out.  Person- 
ally I  wish  tliere  was  an  end  to  bedding-out  as  practised  in  some 
gardens,  but  because  some  do  it  badly,  is  it  just  that  all  should  have 
the  same  condemnation  ?  Again,  as  to  the  "  growth  of  summer  bed- 
ding, "  certainlj'  my  travels  are  of  a  somewhat  circumscribed  charac- 
ter, but  not  one  garden  has  yet  come  under  my  observation  in  which 
"  whole  glorious  ribbon  gardens  have  been  swept  away  altogether  ;" 
but,  granted  that  there  have  been  isolated  cases  of  this  nature,  what 
about  our  public  parks  and  gardens,  metropolitan  and  provincial  ? 
Surely  there  has  been  a  growth  as  regards  liedding  in  these,  and  that 
the  system  is  popular  is  voticlied  for  by  the  thousands  of  visitors  wlio 
go  to  see  such  bedding,  but  not  the  type  of  Ijedding  which  held  sway 
a  dozen  years  ago,  and  which  the  first  heavy  thundershower  robljed 
of  its  glory.  No  ;  there  has  been  a  gradual  refinement  imported 
into  summer  bedding  by  the  use  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  both  hardy 
and  tender,  and  an  increase  of  neutral  tints  in  place  of  the  ever- 
lasting yellow  and  scarlet,  and  th.at  The  G.iRDEN  has  influenced  in 
no  small  degree  this  decided  change  for  the  better,  every  unljiased 
mind  will  bear  record,  and  equally,  I  trust,  fail  to  support  that 
which  by  implication  "Justicia"  advocated,  viz.,  the  entire  annihi- 
lation of  the  liedding  system. 

I  need  no  reminding  by  "  Justicia  "  of  the  amount  of  labour  the 
system  involves  ;  I  know  that  too  well,  but  even  this  lias  not  proved 
an  unmixed  evil,  seeing  that  it  has  driven  one  to  hunt  up  every 
available  hardy  plant  with  the  view  of  not  only  lessening  the  labour 
of  raising  a  sufficiency  of  tender  plants,  but  of  having  effective  bed- 
ding throughout  the  year.  Moreover,  bedding-out  in  my  case,  as  in 
many  others,  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  my  employer  demands  it. 
I  think  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  all  gardeners  will  willingly  give  up 
bedding  the  moment  employers  give  the  w-ord.  Though  I  am  dis- 
posed, as  regards  all  ornamental  gardening,  to  place  a  very  high  es- 
timate on  "  Justicia's  "  opinion,  I  cannot  possibly  accept  his  notion 
that  formal  or  geometrical  gardens  should  be  planted  other  than  in 
a  formal  manner,  by  which  I  mean  a  li.alance  and  evenness  of  colour 
and  vegetation,  and  not  as  he  suggests — "  shorn  shrubs,  pincushions, 
&c. "  Such  vegetable  contortions  I  dislike  as  much  as  himself,  but 
I  should  consider  it  equ,ally  absurd  in  such  a  position  to  have  a  bed 
of  Lilies  and  a  corresponding  bed  of  Phloxes,  for  the  sight  of  this 
or  any  similar  arrangement  in  a  geometrically-formed  garden  would 
be  simply  intolerable  to  any  one  having  the  slightest  regard  for 
beauty.  I  am  "  neither  unkind  or  ungi-ateful "  to  any  who  honestly 
try  by  advice  or  otherwise  to  help  tlie  fraternity,  and  "  Justicia  "  I 
know  to  be  one  of  these,  but  he  is  a  little  too  severe  on  the  sub- 
ject of  summer  bedding,  and,  as  I  feel  certain  we  shall  never  think 
alike  as  regards  this  matter,  we  must  therefore  agree  to  differ. 

W.    WiLDSJIITH. 


Flo'wer  Gardening  at  Heckfield.— I  am  not  surprised  to 
read,  in  last  week's  G.^kdex,  that  Mr.  Wildsmith  is  gallantly  con- 
tending for  the  system  of  floriculture  called  "  Bedding-out."  I  have 
seen  his  artistic,  masterly  success  in  this  department,  and  shall  not 
fsrget  the  enjoyment  which  I  had  ia  gazing  upon  his  tasteful  designs 


and  splendid  combinations.  When  such  talent  exists,  with  the 
means  01  realizing  its  brilliant  ideas,  all  must  admire  the  results, 
and  wish  for  their  continuance  ;  and  in  our  larger  gardens  and  ter- 
races there  will  always  be  a  suitaljle  site  for  the  geometrical  display 
of  half-yearly  plants.  But  I  am  convinced  at  the  same  time  that 
locomotion  and  inquiry  will  convince  Mr.  AVildsmith  tliat  he  is 
leading  a  forlorn  hope,  and  covering  the  retreat  of  a  great  army  in 
defending  for  general  adaptation  the  form  of  horticulture  named 
bedding-out.  Owners  and  gardeners  are  weary  of  the  trouble, 
expense,  disappointments,  and  monotony.  Succulents  like  Mr. 
Wildsmith's  keep  their  beauty  ;  a  thunderstorm  is  ruin  to  Pelargo- 
niums, &c.  How  is  it  th.at  the  floral  world  is  so  slow-  in  discovering 
the  great  happiness  which  may  be  had  in  the  smallest  garden  by 
tastefully  arranging  a  few  large  stones  and  planting  a  selection  of 
Alpine  plants  ? — S.  Pi,.  H. 

Aquatics  in  Tubs. — I  have  grovim  fifty  or  sixty  sorts  of 
plants  in  as  many  tubs  over  twenty-five  years.  They  are  claret 
casks  cut  in  two,  and  additionally  hooped  vi'ith  iron ;  for  convenience  they 
are  placed  nearapump.  Iiised  to  grow  several  Typhas  in  tubs  sunk  on 
the  lawn  with  good  effect,  but  so  placed  the  tubs  soon  decay.  At 
present  all  my  tubs  are  frozen,  and  so  they  liave  been  in  other  severe 
winters,  even  the  Aponogeton  without  damage.  When  at  Bitton  I 
grew  the  same  phants  in  a  small  pond  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
of  different  depths,  but  I  prefer  the  tubs.  Old  Bradley  in  his 
"Gardening  Book,"  published  about  1720,  gave  me  the  hint  from 
the  copperplate  he  introduced. — H.  T.  Ellacomee,  M.A.,  Clyat  St. 
George. 

Bocconia  cordata  in  Masses. — Some  plants  best  display 
their  natural  characteristics  and  are  most  ornament.al  when  planted 
singly  ;  others,  on  the  contrarj%  are  only  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
wlien  a  number  of  specimens  are  grouped  together  and  allowed  to 
develop  in  a  free,  natural,  unrestrained  manner.  To  this  latter  class 
belongs  the  suliject  of  our  notice,  which,  when  seen  at  its  best,  really 
forms  a  grand  and  imposing  feature  in  the  garden  landscape.  Those 
who  may  hitherto  have  employed  this  plant  for  purposes  of  isolation 
only  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  beauty  as  seen  in  huge  masses 
and  in  harmonious  combination  with  other  forms  of  vegetation.  For 
beauty  of  foliage  and  stateliness  of  growth  it  will  compare  favour- 
ably witli  those  tender-leaved  subjects  which  so  heavily  ta.x  the 
gardener's  skill  and  resources  to  bring  to  perfection.  It  should  be 
our  constant  aim  to  introduce  distinct  features  into  our  gardens. 
Nothing  is  more  wearisome  to  the  true  lover  of  Nature  than  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  subjects,  disposed  in  about  the  same 
manner,  over  and  over  again.  Even  in  the  smallest  garden  this 
defect  may  be  avoided.  A  gronji  here  and  there  of  plants  remark- 
able for  their  distinct  manner  of  growth,  and  not  repeated  in  the 
form  of  isolated  specimens,  will  effectually  relieve  the  pleasure 
ground  of  that  monotony  and  sameness  wliich  tlie  ordinary  arrange- 
ments, in  the  form  of  mixed  borders,  so  often  occasion.  With  a  little 
forethought,  and  by  judiciously  selecting  the  plants  to  be  employed, 
the  garden  may  be  made  to  consist  of  a  series  of  plant  pictures,  so 
to  say,  each  one  distinct  from  the  next,  and  possessing  peculiar 
charms  of  its  own.  Bocconia  cordata  may  be  utilised  in  this  manner, 
with  the  happiest  results.  Once  establislied  it  needs  but  little  care, 
an  annual  top-dressing  of  some  rich  maiiurial  ingredients  being  all 
that  is  necessary.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  generally  well  known 
th.at  this  plant  is  endowed  with  a  most  delicate  perfume.  Its  sweet 
odour  is  not  easily  perceivable  in  the  case  of  isolated  specimens,  but 
large  groups  exhale,  especially  towards  evening,  a  most  delicate  and 
refreshing  fragi'ance. — .John  Coknhill. 

Hardiness  of  Primula  erosa.— My  experience  of  this 
Primrose  this  season  leads  me  to  suppose  that  it  is  much  more  tender 
than  the  other  varieties  of  the  denticulata  section  of  Primulas.  I 
have  a  pLant  of  it  in  a  cool  house  ;  also  plants  of  denticulata,  pur- 
purea, and  pulcherrima.  The  three  last-named  seem  quite  sound  at 
the  crowns,  and  promise  to  push  up  strong  bloom  trusses.  But  P. 
erosa  came  through,  or,  rather  failed  to  come  through  the  severe 
weather  about  a  month  ago.  It  seemed  in  perfect  health,  the  leaves 
fresh  and  vigorous,  and  the  roots  strong  and  apparently  growing,  but 
in  two  or  three  days'  time  it  succumbed  either  to  the  severe  weather 
or  to  some  other  cause  which  I  cannot  explain.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  who  have  gro^vn  P.  erosa  will  be  able  to  inform  me 
if  it  is  more  tenderthan  the  other  Himalayan  Primroses. — Huntley 
Brook,  Lancashire. 

The  Best  Border  Plant  and  Frame  Protection.— A 

friend  has  shown  me  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden,  in  which  leaf- 
mould  is  recommended  as  the  best  protection  for  plants  in  borders. 
I  have  tried  some  experiments,  and,  as  frost  is  again  returning,  it 
may  be  of  some  interest  if  I  note  what  I  have  found  best.  Leaf- 
mould  is  not  as  good  a  frost  resistant  as  cinder  aslies,  except  pulve- 
rised and  dry.  Turf  mould  (peat),  easily  procured  in  Ireland,  kept 
in  an  open  shed  and  strewed  loosely  around,  will  resist  any  frost.     I 
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have  preserved  Salvia  patens,  Verbena  venosa,  Dahlias,  and  many- 
such,  even  last  year,  in  this  way.  The  best  frame  protector,  the 
cheaj5est,  most  convenient,  and  most  accessible,  I  have  found  to 
be  inne  dry  liay.  I  have  plants  as  tender  as  Cinerarias  in  frames  at 
present  that  had  no  other  this  year,  though  my  thermometer  beside 
showed  17"  Fab.  of  frost.— W.  Till,  Clonmel. 

A  NeviT  Romulea   (R.   Macowani). — The   annexed   engi-aving 
represents  a  new  bulbous  plant  which  was  sent  to  us  a  short  time 


yellow,  with  delicate  peiicillings  of  black  on  the  outside  of  the  patals. 
It  was  raised  originally  from  seeds  sent  Ijy  the  Rev.  P.  Macowan 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden  Baden, 
from  whom  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company  obtained  their  stock. 
It  is  grown  at  Colchester  in  a  cool  frame  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  its  better  known  congeners,  as  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  risked  some  seedlings  in  the  open  air  at  Baden  Baden  in 
the  winter  of  1877  and  1878,  through  which  they  passed  unscathed. 
—  >V.  G. 


Komulea  Macowani. 

ago  by  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Colchester,  and  to  which 
allusion  was  made  in  The  Garden  at  the  time.     Its  flowers  are 


CULTUEE  OF  THE  PELARGONIUM. 
( Continued  from  page  93.^ 
Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

The  Fancy  Pelargonium  for  exhibition  purposes  requires 
in  all  its  management  treatment  sitoilar  to  that  of  the  large- 
flowered  kinds,  with  this  exception,  that,  being  naturally  more 
feeble  in  constitution,  it  requires  a  rather  lighter  soil  to  grow 
in  and  more  warmth.  Indeed,  to  do  the  plants  full  justice 
they  should  have  a  compartment  to  themselves.  When  in 
flower,  unlike  the  large-flowered  sorts,  the  blossoms  do  not 
require  a  stake  to  each  truss,  the  bloom  stalks  being  short 
and  strong ;  therefore,  only  use  sufiicient  supports  to  keep 
the  plants  in  shape  and  prevent  breakage.  They  require 
also  special  care  in  watering ;  if  once  this  is  overdone  death 
is  the  inevitable  result.  The  fancy  Pelargonium  thrives  re- 
markably well  when  grafted  on  strong-growing  stocks  of 
the  large-flowered  varieties.  After  the  plants  have  ceased 
to  flower  for  the  season,  they  require  precisely  the  same 
treatment  as  they  did  in  jjrevious  years. 

List  of  Large-flowered  Show  Pelargoniums. 

Arthur,  top  petals  dark  maroon,  with  orange  shade,  lilac  margin, 
large  and  fine  in  shape. 

Achievement,  a  large  light-coloured  variety,  very  distinct. 

Ambassador,  deep  rosy  pink,  with  a  clear  white  eye. 

Archduchess,  dark  crimson,  a  fine  effective  variety. 

Archduke,  top  petals  maroon,  lower  ones  pink,  extra  fine. 

Bertie,  top  petals  black,  lower  petals  rosy  crimson,   centre  clear 
white. 

Blue  Boy,  colour  a  bluish  shade  of  purple. 

Brigantine,  maroon  and  rosy-purple,  with  a  white  centre. 

Charlemagne,  soft  salmon-jieach,  small  spot  on  top  petals. 

Charles  Turner,  bright  scarlet,  white  centre,  large  and  fine. 

Claribet,  the  purest  white,  with  a  small  carmine  spot,  the  best  of 
its  class. 

Constance,  fawn,  with  a  white  centre,  a  fine  smooth  flower. 

Covenant,  rosy-purple,  top  dark  maroon. 

Countess,  a  noble  orange-pink  flower,  with  a  clear  white  centre. 

Devastation,  a  fine  dark  kind,  with  a  very  dwarf  habit. 

Dictator,  painted  rosy-purple  and  maroon,  large  and  fine. 

Desdemonia,  white,  free,  and  an  early  bloomer. 

Despot,  rich  deep  scarlet-crimson,  with  a  maroon  spot. 

Duchess,  black  and  crimson,  with  a  clear  white  centre. 

Eclipse,  lower  petals  pink,  with  crimson  spot,   dark  top. 

Edith,  lower  petals  rosy,   lilac-crimson  spot,   dark    top,   centre 
white. 

Enchantress,  large,  rosy  pink. 

Evelyn,  pale  rose  and  maroon,  large,  and  very  fine. 
Fortitude,  top  petals  dark,  lower  ones  pink,  centre  white. 
Fanny,  pure  white,  carmine  spot  on  top  petals,  very  fine. 
Forester,  fawn  pink,  maroon  spot,  white  centre. 
Goliath,  crimson  with  white  centre,  large  and  finely  formed. 
Giant,  large,  rosy  pink  and  maroon,  dwarf  habit. 
Highland  Lassie,  salmon  rose,  white  centre,  very  fine. 
Icelander,    dark    maroon   and   richly   painted   crimson,    a    nove 
flower. 

Illuminator,  bright  vermilion  scarlet,  the  finest  flower  grown. 

Kathleen,  soft  salmon-pink. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  orange-rose,  crimson,  and  maroon. 

Lord  Clyde,  bright  scarlet,  smooth  and  fine. 

Maid  of  Honour,  pink  and  maroon,  shaded  with  orange. 

Marchioness,  richly  painted  crimson,  large  and  fine. 

Mountaineer,  crimson  and  maroon,  a  noble  flower. 

Negress,  very  dark  with  white  centre. 

Pompey,  orange  and  maroon,  large  and  striking. 

Potentate,  maroon  and  deep  rose,  free,  large,  and  fine. 

Prince  Rupert,  a  noble  pink  and  orange  flower. 
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Prince  of  Prussia,  large,  fine  white. 

Purity,  crimson  and  maroon,  with  a  white  centre,  fine  in  quality. 

Queen  of  Whites,  pure  white,  with  a  carmine  spot. 

Ruth,  cherry  rose,  with  a  white  centre,  novel,  free,  and  very  fine. 

Silvia,  bright  scarlet,  effective  and  striking. 

Symmetry,  maroon  and  bright  rose,  with  a  white  centre,  large  and 

fine. 
Sappho,  cherry  rose  and  purple,  an  abundant  bloomer. 
Statesman,  rich  crimson  and  black,  with  a  white  centre. 
Sybil,  soft  pale  orange,  with  a  maroon  spot. 
Talisman,  rich  scarlet,  extra  fine. 
Toby,  a  tine  dark  flower  of  excellent  quality. 
Trumpeter,  crimson  and  black,  a  very  fine  flower. 
Venus,  pure  white,  with  carmine  spot,  dwarf  and  free. 
Victory,  a  pleasing  pink  flower,  shaded  with  orange. 
Virgin  Queen,  pure  white,  with  purple  spots,  very  free  and  good. 
Warrior,  bright  glossy  crimson. 

Fancy    Pelargoniums. 

Acme,  dark  maroon. 

Atlantic,  rich  crimson,  good  in  habit. 

Beatrice,  light  flesh  colour. 

Bridesmaid,  delicate  pale  lavander. 

Clementine,  white,  free,  and  good. 

Cloth  of  Silver,  fine  white. 

Countess  of  Dudley,  deep  rosy  crimson,  extra  fine. 

Delicatum,  white  and  light  rose,  a  profuse  bloomer. 

Ellen  Beck,  lilac  carmine,  one  of  the  very  best. 

Fancy  Fair,  rosy  lake,  with  a  white  centre. 

Henry  Bailey,  crimson,  dwarf  and  free. 

Lady  Boston,  crimson  and  white. 

Lady  Mayoress,  rosy  lilac,  a  fine  flower. 

Lucy,  crimsondake,  and  violet. 

Micella,  rosy  lilac,  light  throat,  fine  bloomer. 

Miss  Goddard,  rich  crimson  and  white. 

Mrs.  Hart,  rosy  crimson-purple,  with  a  white  eye. 

Mrs.  Pope,  white  and  rose. 

Nellie  Fordham,  white  shaded  with  lilac,  free  and  distinct. 

Princess  Teck,  white  and  carmine,  a  most  profuse  bloomer. 

Roi  de  Fantaisies,  large,  rosy  crimson,  and  wliite. 

Sylvia,  white,  and  delicate  rose. 

The  Shah,  deep  crimson-purple,  the  best  of  its  class. 

Thomas  King,  carmine  and  violet,    extra  fine. 

Vivandiere,  ricli  crimson,  free  and  striking. 

Pelargoniums  for  Market. 
The  varieties  of  Pelargonium  best  adapted  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  grower  for  profit  and  furnishing  purposes,  whose 
principal  object  is  to  have  plants  that  will  produce  large 
quantities  of  bloom,  and  that  will  be  as  much  as  possible 
continually  in  that  condition — in  fact  kinds  that  may  be  had 
in  flower  at  almost  any  period  of  the  year,  are  very  different 
from  the  show  kinds.  They  must  be  robust,  and  have  flowers 
of  brilliant  and  striking  colours  and  large  in  the  trusses,  with 
individual  flowers  of  good  substance.  The  form  of  the  blos- 
soms is  not  so  much  considered  as  itis  inthe  caseof  florists'kinds 
strictly  so  called.  Improvements  in  this  matter  have,  however,  of 
late  years  been  effected,  notably  the  very  fine  seedlings  of 
market  types  raised  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Hendon.  Many  of 
these  are  truly  beautiful,  and  almost  equal  in  form  to  that  of 
the  so-called  florists'  kinds.  I  do  not,  however,  for  one 
moment  think  that  they  vf'Al  ever  supersede  the  latter.  The  two 
classes  are  and  must,  I  imagine,  ever  remain  distinct.  The 
requirements  demanded  of  each  section  are  altogether  differ- 
ent. I  feel  sure  that  all  who  have  made  these  plants  their 
study  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  there  is  scarcely, 
strictly  speaking,  a  florists'  variety  of  the  show  type  that 
would  be  of  any  use  whatever  for  market  purposes.  I  know 
of  only  one  variety  that  can  be  used  so,  and  that  is  not  first-rate 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  viz.,  Foster's  Roy  Roy.  On  the  other 
hand  the  market  varieties  properly  so-called,  would  stand  no 
chance  in  a  general  way  (some  of  Jlr.  Brown's  seedlings  per- 
haps excepted)  in  a  competition  as  large  specimen  plants 
against  an  equally  weU  managed  group  of  show  kinds. 
Therefore,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  the  two  classes  must  ever 
remain  distinct,  and  stiU  aff'ord,  in  both  cases  an  endless  field 


for  further  improvement.  These  market  kinds  are  by  some 
called  decorative  Pelargoniums,  an  unmeaning  appellation, 
seeing  that  all  classes  of  the  plants  are  highly  decorative. 
Culture. 
With  regard  to  the  culture  which  market  plants  require, 
allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  results 
obtained  by  the  leading  growers  of  them  for  Covent  Garden 
ilarket  are  unusually  satisfactory ;  for  where  can  one  find 
Pelargoniums  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  in 
5-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  about  li  ft.  in  height,  and  as  much 
through,  loaded  with  magnificent  foliage  and  trusses  of  blos- 
som that  often  resemble  those  of  a  Hydrangea  rather  than 
those  of  an  ordinary  Pelargonium  ?  yet  such  plants  may  be 
seen  in  thousands  at  the  season  mentioned.  Amongst  thosa 
who  produce  them  best  thus  early  in  the  year  are  the  Messrs. 
Beckwith  of  Tottenham,  WetheraU  of  Finchley,  and  others ; 
and  a  little  later  in  the  season  the  stands  of  the  Messrs. 
Brown  of  Hendon,  Sweet  of  Leytonstone,&c. ,  are  always  objects 
of  great  interest  to  all  visitors  to  the  market.  In  almost  all 
private  establishments  there  is  to  be  found  a  greenhouse  that 
could  be  devoted  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  culture 
of  these  truly  useful  and  really  beautiful  plants,  and  I  would 
recommend  intending  growers  of  them  to  visit  Covent  Garden 
in  the  spring  in  order  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best  and 
most  striking  kinds.  This  is  the  best  way  by  far  of  forming 
a  collection,  as  one  sees  what  one  is  buying  in  its  true  cha- 
racter, and  thus  mistakes  are  less  likely  to  be  made,  and  time, 
which  often  is  wasted  in  cultivating  an  indifferent  selection, 
is  saved.  The  little  extra  money  expended  in  purchasing  the 
best  kinds  to  be  obtained,  in  the  first  instance,  is  in  the  end 
the  truest  economy.  When  the  plants  are  bought,  the  grower 
will  furnish  the  names  of  the  sorts,  which  can  be  cheaply 
packed  in  common  Orange  boxes.  The  latter  are  easily  pro- 
cured in  the  market,  and  very  largely  they  are  used  for  such 
a  purpose.  Place  the  pots  closely  and  tightly  together,  and 
they  will  travel  any  distance  in  safety ;  they  do  not  require 
any  covering,  provided,  of  course,  it  is  not  frosty. 
Almost  all  the  pot  plants  that  go  from  Covent  Garden 
to  the  large  northern  towns  of  England  are  despatched 
in  this  simple  and  expeditious  manner.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  reached  their  future  home,  cut  them 
down  and  begin  propagating  them  at  once,  as  these  kinds — 
unlike  the  sorts  grown  for  purposes  of  exhibition — are  best 
struck  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  season,  and  in  a  soft  green 
state  ;  thus  treated  they  will  always  be  vigorous  and  clothed 
with  healthy  foliage  to  the  pots.  This  matter  of  early  propa- 
gation is  indeed  absolutely  essential,  because  the  plants  are 
required  to  be  perfect  little  specimens  the  following  spring. 
It  will  therefore  be  obvious  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
When  the  cuttings  are  made  in  the  usual  manner ,  about  four 
or  five  may  be  inserted  in  some  good  sandy  soil  round  the 
edges  of  a  large  3-in.  pot.  I  have  found  this  plan  better  than 
larger  pots  filled  with  cuttings,  as  when  crowded  at  the  time 
of  potting  ofi',  the  majority  of  the  roots  get  broken,  and  the 
young  plants  receive  a  severe  check  ;  whereas  in  the  smaller 
pot  and  round  the  outside  the  roots  can  be  easily  preserved, 
and  the  young  stock  receives  no  check.  Use  pots  that  are 
perfectly  clean,  otherwise  when  you  wish  to  repot  your  plants 
you  cannot  do  so  without  injuring  the  roots,  which  adhere  to 
the  sides  of  the  dirty  pot.  Place  the  cuttings  when  inserted 
in  a  house  near  the  glass,  sprinkle  them  with  water,  and  shade 
them  if  the  weather  is  bright,  as  green  cuttings  should  not 
be  allowed  to  flag.  Look  sharply  for  green  fly,  remove  de- 
caying foliage,  and  the  cuttings  will  soon  strike  root,  and  be 
ready  to  be  placed  singly  in  "small  thumb  pots  in  the  usual 
Pelargonium  soil,  which  should  never  be  sifted  more  than  is 
absolutely  required.     Sifting  takes  the  best  portions  of  the 
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mould  away,  so  I  always  prefer  to  break  the  compost  up  with 
a  spade  or  similar  implement. 

Best  Description  of  House. 

The  best  structure  for  their  growth  is  a  low,  well- ventilated, 
well-heated,  span-roofed  greenhouse,  with  a  path  down  the 
centre,  and  stages  or  beds  of  aconvenieut  width  on  either  side. 
Do  not  have  the  shelves  too  wde  ;  nothing  is  gained  by  that, 
as,  of  course,  the  easier  the  plants  can  be  reached  in  order  to 
clearthem  of  dead  foliage,  or  to  tie  andwater  them,  the  better  and 
more  expeditiously  can  these  operations  be  performed.  Keep 
them  a  little  close  for  a  few  days  after  potting,  and  see  that 
they  are  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  at  first.  When  esta- 
blished give  them  all  the  air  and  light  available,  and  of  course 
as  summer  weather  has  now  set  in  no  artificial  heat  will  be 
needed.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  induce  a  dwarf 
bushy  habit,  and  shift  into  a  size  larger  pot  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. Some  place  their  stock  of  young  Pelargoniums  out-of- 
doors  in  summer,  but  with  this  plan  I  do  not  agree,  as  the  foliage 
becomes  rusty,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  foundation  of  a 
bad  attack  of  spot  is  laid.  Therefore,  keep  them  under  glass, 
and  allow  them  all  the  ventilation  possible,  and  no  shading. 
A  good  plan  by  which  the  excessive  use  of  the  watering  pot 
may  be  avoided  in  very  hot  weather  is  to  cover  the  stages 
with  old  mats,  and  place  on  them  about  2  in.  in  thickness  of 
coal  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut  refuse.  Upon  this  set  the  pots,  and  the 
plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  By  the  end  of  August 
the  plants  for  blooming  in  the  month  of  ]\Iarch  should  be  in 
their  flowering  pots,  5  in.  or  6  in.  ones — not  larger.  Use 
rather  heavy  loam  for  them,  and  not  much  decayed  manure 
and  sand.  When  such  small  pots  are  employed  the  soil  can- 
not well  have  too  much  substance  in  it,  and  it  must  not  be 
pressed  down  too  firmly.  Pieces  of  soft  red  bricks — a 
material  to  which  the  roots  are  very  partial — make  good 
drainage,  and  as  brick  is  a  naturally  cool  substance,  and 
retains  moisture,  it  is  very  beneficial  to  the  plant  at  a  time 
when  they  most  want  such  assistance.  Therefore  use  for 
drainage  broken  bricks  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  potsherds. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  stock  may  be  repotted,  say  in 
September  for  blooming  in  April,  in  October  for  May,  and 
immediately  after  Christmas  for  flov.'ering  late  in  June  and 
July.  In  this  way  a  good  fresh  su])ply  of  plants  will  always 
be  available  for  all  furnishing  and  decorative  purposes,  for 
which  they  are  indispensable. 

Treatment  after  Potting. 

As  soon  as  the  newly- potted  plants  have  taken  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil,  they  must  receive  their  final  pinching  in,  and  be 
encouraged  to  grow  in  every  way,  treating  later  stock  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner.  Be  sure  not  to  overcrowd.  The 
temperature  should  be  about  50°  minimum,  with  ventilation 
night  and  day.  During  the  dull  winter  months  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  wetting  tlie  foliage  when  watering,  and  only 
give  water  when  the  plants  are  dry,  and  then  a  thorough  soak- 
ing should  be  administered.  Nothing  can  be  worse  for  plants 
of  all  kinds  than  homoeopathic  doses  ot  water  thus  given.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  often  appears  moist,  when  in  reality  the  roots 
beneath  are  suifering  from  drought.  Be  careful,  therefore, 
that  this  important  operation  is  at  all  times  properly  per- 
formed. By  January  the  earliest  plants  will  be  fast  pushing 
up  their  flower-buds,  and  will  require  tying  out  to  a  few  neat 
stakes,  of  which,  however,  as  few  should  be  used  as  possible, 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  form  of  the  plant  and 
prevention  from  breakage.  Use  liquid  manure  freely — of  the 
kinds  and  in  the  manner  before  recommended  in  the  case  of 
the  varieties  for  exhibition  purposes.  Let  the  temperature 
increase  5°  or  10°,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
taking   every   possible   advantage   of    sun-heat ;    thoroughly 


cleanse  the  foliage  (of  which  at  all  times  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken)  by  the  free  use  of  the  syringe  and  plenty  of 
clean  rain-water,  and  also  fumigate  frequently  with  Tobacco, 
in  order  to  kill  that  bitterest  insect-foe  with  which  Pelar- 
goniums have  to  contend  against,  viz ,  green  fly.  As  the 
plants  approach  the  blooming  stage,  provision  should  be  made 
for  shading  them  when  necessary,  and,  of  course,  for  the 
exclusion  of  bees.  Now  that  the  month  of  March  has  set  in, 
the  grower,  if  all  has  gone  well,  will  be  in  possession  of  a 
house  full  of  about  as  useful  and  beautiful  plants  as  can  well 
be  imagined. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES     FPvOM     FEANCE. 

Aged  Apricot  Trees. — In  Paris  a  great  quantity  of  Apricots 
are  consumed  during  the  season.  A  large  portion  of  them  comes 
from  Triel,  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise.  These  are  the 
produce  of  standard  trees,  which,  according  to  the  "Journal  of  the 
French  Horticultural  Society,"  in  some  plantations  have  attained 
the  patriarchal  age  of  from  SO  to  150  years.  They  are,  it  appears, 
worked  on  the  St.  Julien  Plum,  at  about  3  ft.  from  tlie  ground,  are 
in  good  health,  and  annually  bear  good  crops  of  fruit.  This  proves 
that  the  Apricot,  like  the  Vine,  is  naturally  a  long-lived  subject, 
and  is  only  liable  to  decay  when  placed  in  conditions  quite  unsuit- 
able or  foreign  to  its  nature.  For  my  part,  setting  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  climate,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  requirements  ot  the  Apricot 
are  at  least,  in  one  respect,  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  borders  in  which  they  grow  should 
never  be  dug  or  in  any  way  disturbed,  but  that  the  surface  should  be 
made  firm  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  should  remain  so.  The  only 
really  healthy  trees  that  I  have  seen  this  year  are  so  situated  that 
the  soil  about  the  roots  has  for  many  years  been  trodden  as  hard  as 
a  barn  floor.  One  tree  especially  I  remarked,  standing  close  to  the 
doorway  of  a  cottage,  and  on  which  the  past  unfavourable  season 
did  not  appear  to  exercise  the  slightest  influence.  The  soil  around 
this  tree  is  as  hard  as  a  brick,  and,  sloping  slightly  from  the  wall, 
comparatively  little  water  can  penetrate  the  surface-soil.  This  tree 
bore  an  excellent  crop  of  fruit,  and  does  not  show  the  slightest  sign 
of  canker  or  decay  in  any  shape.  A  well-drained  position  and  a 
hard  surface  are,  I  think,  two  essential  points  in  the  culture  of 
the  Apricot. 

Masdevallia  bella.— The  "Belgique  Horticole"  notes  the 
flowering  ot  this  species  at  the  establishment  of  M.  M.  D.  Massange 
de  Louvrex.  This  is  the  second  recorded  instance  of  its  having 
flowered  in  cultivation.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  M.  chi- 
nensis,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  handsome  species.  The  beautiful 
and  rare  Odontoglossum  brevifolium  flowered  during  several  months 
up  to  the  end  of  1879  at  the  Chateau  de  Baillonville.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Hartweg,  in  Peru,  and  was  described  by  Lindley.  It 
requires  cool  treatment. 

Ficus  japonica. — This  species,  which  was  in  the  first  ijlace 
received  under  the  name  of  japonica,  and  later  on  under  that  of 
Sieboldi,  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  interesting.  On  the  one  hand  it 
forms  a  charming  shrub,  which  will  add  to  the  already  tolerably 
large  list  ot  open-air  plants  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  furnish  science 
with  the  opportunity  of  studying  a  species  which  is  intimately  allied 
with  the  many  kinds  of  Indian  Figs  which  require  the  shelter  of  a 
glasshouse.  This  new  species  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
lucky  importation.  The  following  is  its  description  : — A  much- 
branched  shrub  forming  a  compact  bush,  calling  to  mind  during  the 
summer  the  aspect  of  some  varieties  ot  Aucubas,  with  narrow  leaves. 
Bark  of  the  young  shoots  deep  green,  very  smooth  and  shining, 
similar  to  the  Aucubas.  Leaves  deciduous,  though  remaining  a  long 
time  on  the  plant,  Willow-shaped,  attaining  a  length  of  about  10  in. 
by  2  in.  in  width,  very  flat,  thick,  leathery,  glabrous  in  all  their 
parts,  of  a  deep  glossy  green  above,  and  light  green  underneath. 
Fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  small  Walnut,  placed  in  a  panicle  about 
1  in.  in  length,  changing  to  orange-red  when  ripe.  Ficus  japonica 
may  be  considered  as  hardy.  Planted  in  the  open  air  alwat  four 
years  ago,  it  has  not  in  the  least  suffered  from  cold.  It  thrives  in 
soil  of  "all  descriptions,  provided  it  be  not  of  a  very  argillaceous 
nature.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  inserting 
them  in  peat,  and  placing  them  under  a  bell-glass.  It  may  be 
obtained  of  M.  Rougier  Chauvrifere,  152,  Kue  de  la  Roquette. — M. 
HouLLET,  in  "Revue  Horticole." 

Oanistrum  roseum. — This  new  species  is,  according  to  the 
"Belgique  Horticole,"  growing  in  the  collection  of  M.  le  Comte  de 
Germiuy.  In  habit  and  foliage  it  resembles  C.  eburneum  ;  it  is 
said  to  be  finer  than  its  congeners  viride,  aurantiacum,  and  ebur- 
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The  Soja  Bean  (Soja  hispida). — This  esculent  would  appear  to 
be  attracting  considerable  attention  in  France.  According  to  a  com- 
parative table  in  tlie  "  Journal  of  the  French  Central  Horticultural 
Society,"  it  exceeds  all  other  kinds  of  pulse  in  nutritive  properties. 
There  are,  however,  it  seems  many  varieties  of  this  Bean,  and 
M.  Blavet,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Etampes,  having 
occupied  himself  in  a  special  manner  with  its  culture,  has  communi- 
cated the  result  of  his  labours  to  M.  Carriere,  who  has  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusions  :  "1.  That  under  the  name  of  Soja  hispida 
there  exist  different  kinds  varying  as  to  constitution,  productive- 
ness, hardiness,  and  earliness.  2.  That  the  variety  called  Soja 
d'Etampes,  which  is  liardier  than  tlie  Haricots,  is  also  one  of  the 
richest  in  nutritive  matters,  and  also  very  palatable,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  preferred  to  all  others."  According  to  M.  Blavet,  the  only 
right  way  of  cooking  the  Soja  is  to  put  the  Beans  into  boiling  water 
for  five  minutes,  taking  them  out  and  finishing  them  in  other  water. 
The  Soja  has  long  been  known  in  European  gardens.  Linnaeus 
named  it  DolichosSoja,  and  Savi,  who,  in  1824,  described  this  plant, 
named  it  Soja  j.aponica.  In  the  time  of  Jacquin  it  was  found  in 
Austria,  where  it  was  largely  grown  for  its  oil.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  in  France,  where  the  various  kinds  of  pulse  are  so  highly  valued, 
this  Bean  should  have  remained  so  long  in  obscurity.  Englisli 
growers  wisiiing  to  try  it  should  procure  tlie  liardy  variety  (Soja 
d'Etampes)  so  strongly  recommended  by  M.  Blavet. 

Carnivorous  Bromeliads.— As  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  "  Belgicjue  Horticole,"  M.  Morren  considers 
that  most  of  the  Bromeliaceiv  should  be  classed  amongst  the  so-called 
carnivorous  plants.  "It  is  well  known  that  the  Bromeliacere  retain 
a  considerable  amount  of  water  in  their  leafy  crowns,  which  are 
generally  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  vase  or  funnel.  In  our  glass 
structures  these  little  reservoirs  are,  in  a  general  way,  clean  and 
limpid,  but  tliis  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  tropical  forests.  There 
a  quantity  of  insects  fall  in,  perish,  and  putrify  in  these  aquatic 
pitfalls.  It  is  worthy  of  .note  that  the  smoothness  of  the  leaves,  and 
their  disposition  in  the  form  of  a  gutter,  considerably  facilitates  tlie 
fall  of  the  insects ;  that  the  imbricated  arrangement  of  the  foliary 
sheaths  helps  to  retain  them  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  hooked  spines, 
the  points  of  which  are  often  turned  downwards,  and  which  clothe 
the  edges  of  the  lower  portion  of  tlie  leaves,  appear  to  be  expressly 
designed  to  hinder  them  from  escaping.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  that  portion  of  the  leavcvS  which  comes  into  contact  with  the 
water,  in  which  insects  and  dead  leaves  are  found  in  a  decomposed 
state,  is  often  of  another  colour  and  another  texture  than  the  rest  of 
the  foliage.  The  epidermis,  being  more  smooth,  would  appear  to 
favour  absorption.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  Bromeliacea:; 
attached  to  the  trunks  and  the  high  branches  of  trees,  or  affixed  to 
the  rough  portions  of  vertical  rocks,  can  procure  and  lay  by  a  store 
not  only  of  water,  but  such  alimentary  matter  as  the  wind  may 
carry  up  to  them.  From  these  facts  we  may  learn  that  in  the  culture 
of  the  Bromeliacea;  we  should  be  careful  to  maintain  water  in  the 
receptacle  formed  by  the  leaves,  and,  in  addition,  dissolve  in  it  a 
little  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  even  other  mineral  salts.  Experi- 
ments which  we  have  carried  out  upon  this  suliject  have  given  very 
satisfactory  results." 

Grisebach's  Herbarium  h.as,  says  the  "  Belgique  Horti. 
cole,"  been  left  bj'  will  to  the  University  of  Giittengen.  It  com- 
prises more  th.au  40,000  species  of  plants. — J.  C'ORNHILL. 


Begonia  nitida  odorata.— We  find  this  variety  to  be  a 
useful  winter  plant,  both  on  account  of  its  sweet-scented  flowers 
and  purity  of  colour.  Cuttings  of  it,  put  in  in  March,  and  grown  on 
in  6  in.  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  sandy  loam  and  one  of  peat 
and  thoroughly  decayed  cow  manure,  do  well.  They  require  frequent 
stopping,  i.e.,  pinching  the  tops  off  the  leading  growths  to  make  them 
bushy.  A  greenhouse  temperature  suits  them  in  the  summer  months, 
but,  in  winter,  a  house  about  65°,  with  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere, 
to  prevent  the  flowers  and  foli.age  damping  off',  is  necessary. — J.  J.  L. 

Scottish  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade  Association. — 

The  aimual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  the  other  day  in  the 
Waterloo  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  David  Syme,  chairman,  presiding. 
The  secretary  read  the  annual  report,  whicli  stated  that  the  member- 
ship numbered  44,  and  that  there  was  a  balance  due  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  .£53  10s.  9d.  In  accordance  with  the  remit  made  to  them 
at  last  general  meeting,  the  Committee  and  office-bearers  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  court  of  arbitration  to  which  members  of  the  trade 
throughout  Scotland  might  refer  any  important  disputes  arising  in 
the  course  of  their  business  ;  and  a  circular  was  addressed  to  the 
trade  stating  that  the  services  of  the  Committee  would  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  all  such  disputants  on  payment  of  one  guinea  to  the 
funds  of  tlie  Association,  besides  the  expenses  connected  with  each 
case.     Several  cases  had  arisen  during  the  year,  but  none  of   them 


had  been  formally  submitted  to  the  Commitee,  though  members  of 
it  had  been  consulted  in  several  instances.  A  prize  had  been  offered 
for  the  best  essay  on  ' '  The  best  means  of  discovering  the  various 
forms  of  adulteration  and  admixture  in  Clover  seeds. "  Only  one  essay 
had  been  received,  from  Mr.  James  Macintosh,  of  the  Lawson  Seed 
and  Nursery  Company,  and  a  prize  of  £3  3s.  had  been  awarded  to 
the  writer.  The  Committee  recommended  that  the  prize  should  be 
re-offered.     The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


THE    FUTURE    OF    EPPING    FOREST.* 

"Be  various,  w-ild,  and  free  as  Nature's  self." 
SiN'CE  it  has  been  determined  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  Epping 
Forest  is  to  be  preserved  "  unenclosed  and  unbuilt  upon  as  an  open 
space  for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the  public,"  some  few 
thinkers  and  writers  have  given  to  the  public  their  views  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  intentions  of  the  Act  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously and  fully  realised.  The  question  which  we  propose  to 
discuss  is.  How  shall  Epping  Forest  be  dealt  with  ?  It  is  consigned 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  "for  the  recreation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public,"  the  details  being  left  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  conservators,  and  it  is  a  trust  of  no  mean  magnitude  and 
importance,  entailing  a  responsibility  which  will  certainly  be  nar- 
rowly watched  and  freely  criticised. 

Although  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  Forest, 
having  in  early  life  traversed  its  open  spaces  on  foot  "from  morn  to 
dewy  eve,"  and  searched  its  glades  and  thickets  for  the  numerous 
and  varied  botanical  treasures  which  they  contain,  I  yet  approach 
the  subject  with  diffidence,  so  many  features  of  intrinsic  beauty  pre- 
senting themselves  which  it  would  be  well  if  possible  to  embody 
and  maintain.  It  will,  however,  clear  away  a  host  of  difficulties  if 
we  keep  iu  view  the  fact  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  declares  that 
"  Epping  Forest  must  remain  a  forest ;  "  it  must  not  be  converted 
into  a  garden,  an  arboretum,  or  a  series  of  arboretams,  a  park  or  a 
series  of  parks  in  imitation  of  the  many  beautiful  but  comparatively 
restricted  surroundings  of  the  residences  of  our  English  nobility 
and  country  gentlemen  ;  no,  it  must  remain  a  forest.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  let  us  take  our  stand,  and  consider  the  subject 
from  a  forestal  point  of  view.  But  in  taking  up  this  position,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  I  am  about  to  advocate  the  view  that  the 
forest  should  remain  as  it  is  ;  on  the  contrary,  while  holding  that 
here  "  the  great  materials  of  the  scene  are  provided  by  nature  her- 
self," I  am  of  opinion  that  the  forest  should  be  studied  piece  by 
piece,  looked  at  and  worked  at  with  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  the 
soul  of  the  poet,  the  whole  being  kept  constantly  in  view,  that  the 
outcome  in  the  end  may  be  simplicity,  grandeur,  variety,  and  har- 
mony. 

The  scenery  of  Epping  Forest  as  it  is,  is  hardly  of  a  character  that 
can  be  correctly  spoken  of  as  beautiful,  although  beautiful  spots  may 
occasionally  be  met  with,  and  it  possesses  the  elements  of  both 
beauty  and  grandeur.  It  is  picturesque t  from  its  natural  rugged- 
ness  ;  it  is  gTand  from  its  extent.  These  two  orders  of  beauty — 
IHcturesqueness  and  grandeur — which  are  inherent,  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  or  suffer  diminution  at  the  hands  of  the  improver.  The 
former  is  capable  of  a  pleasing  and  almost  indefinite  expansion  ; 
variety,  the  chief  present  want,  may  from  the  great  extent  of  th  e 
forest  be  introduced  without  compromising  its  grandeur  ;  the  latter 
may  be  heightened  by  opening  up  more  distinct  views  of  the  largest 
trees,  and  clearing  away  the  brushwood  which  surrounds  them. 
Extreme  caution  should,  however,  be  observed  in  moving  from  these 
to  other  orders  of  beauty,  and  we  should  scarcely  think  it  safe  to 
introduce  any  that  are  not  already  visible  and  pronounced,  or  for 
which  there  are  not  special  natural  advantages. 

"  Great  nature  scorns  control ;  she  will  not  bear 

One  beauty  foreign  to  the  spot  or  soil 

She  gives  thee  to  adorn  ;  'tis  thine  alone 

To  mend  not  change  her  features." 
With  regard  to  the  future  of  Epping  Forest,  we  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  while  we  do  not  want  to  change  the  forest  into  a  land- 
scape garden,  or  a  garden  of  any  kind,  we  yet  want  the  experience 
and  skill  of  the  landscape  gardener  to  clear  away  the  super.abundant 
rubbish  now  so  painfully  prominent,  while  scrupulously  preserving 
every  visible  or  hidden  rudiment  or  germ  of  beauty  in  which  his 
practised  eye  and  mind  may  discern  a  capacity  of  extension  and 
development.  This  much  accomplished,  the  horticulturist  should 
step  in  to  make  the  most  of  the  trees — native  and  exotic.  Many 
of  the  former  are  at  present  but  poorly  developed,  and  others  have 

*  Extracts  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  3Ir,  William  Paul,  F.L.S.,  of  Walth.im 
Cross,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  Wednesday  evening- 
lust. 

+  By  the  word  picturesque  I  wish  to  be  understood  that  which  is  rugged, 
varied,  and  indefiiiite,  as  opposed  to  smootli,  monotonous,  or  precise. 
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been  injured,  althougli  not  beyond  recovery,  by  reckless  lopping. 
Judicious  pruning  and  thinning  would  in  a  few  years  add  many  feet 
to  the  stature  of  the  existing  forest  trees,  and  do  much  to  convert 
the  present  vast  tract  of  wood  and  waste  into  a  veritable  forest. 

Before  proceeding  furtlier  it  may  perliaps  be  well  to  give  a 
tabular  view  of  the  line  of  argument  which  I  intend  to  follow  in 
order  to  place  my  opinions  on  this  question  distinctly  before  the 
public. 

A. — The  Forest  Proper  {Unenclosed). 
1.— The  Ground. 
2.— Roads,  Rides,  Walks. 
3.— Turf. 
4.— AVater. 

5. — Planting  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
6.— Plants. 
7. — Animals,  Birds. 

B. — Recreation  Grounds  {Enclosed). 
C. — Lodges  and  Refreshment  Houses. 

1.  The  Ground. — From  my  knowledge  of  the  ground,  I  feel  little 
hesitation  in  submitting  the  opinion  that  no  improvement  adequate 
to  the  outlay  could  be  effected  by  extensive  alterations  of  the  surface. 
Here  and  there  doubtless  there  may  be  holes  to  fill  in  and  ugly 
knolls  to  reduce  or  modify,  but  the  general  surface  of  knoll  and 
glade,  of  dingle  and  dell  should,  in  my  opinion,  remain  undisturbed. 
The  scenery  of  Epping  Forest  is  that  of  a  quiet  English  rural  cha- 
racter, and  such  it  should  remain.  There  are  no  mountains  to  awe 
as  in  some  of  our  northern  forests,  no  rocky  surprises  ;  and  to  attempt 
to  realise  sucli  could  result  in  nothing  better  than  a  feeble  imitation 
of  the  grander  scenes  of  Nature  with  which  most  of  us  are  more  or 
less  familiar.  The  woody  knolls,  the  deepening  glens,  the  free  air 
of  the  glades  and  open  spaces  when  these  are  agreeable,  and  the 
shade  of  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  when  the  Fire  King  rejoices  in 
the  meridian,  should  be  sufiicient  to  content  us,  as  they  offer  no 
mean  opportunities  of  recreation  and  enjoyment  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  greater  irregularities  of  surface.  I  would  not  therefore 
attempt  to  alter  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  draining,  however, 
is  a  very  important  matter,  and  this  should,  I  think,  be  sedulously 
attended  to.  A  single  visit  to  the  forest  would  satisfy  any  one  on 
this  point.  At  present  it  is  impossible  in  winter,  or  even  after  rain 
in  summer,  to  walk  any  distance  without  encountering  bogs  or  wet 
places,  which  not  only  interfere  materially  with  the  free  progress 
and  comfort  of  the  pedestrian,  but,  by  entailing  the  consequences  of 
wet  feet,  may  prove  prejudicial  to  his  health.  One  of  the  first  efforts 
of  active  labour  should  be  to  lay  the  wet  places  in  the  forest  dry. 
If  bogs  must  be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic 
plants  which  grow  in  and  around  them,  let  them  be  few  in  number 
and  in  positions  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  public. 

2.  Roads,  Rides,  Walks. — It  may  seem  scarcely  necessary 
to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  wide,  dry,  solid  roads  through  a  tract 
of  land  which,  from  north  to  south,  is  some  twelve  miles  in  extent. 
There  are,  however,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  forest, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  present  carriage  roads,  which  it 
might  be  well  to  open  to  the  view  of  invalids  and  those  who  are  past 
the  period  of  life  wlien  walking  is  one  of  the  ordinary  sources  of 
recreation  and  enjoyment.  Rides  (for  saddle  horses  only)  would  be 
a  most  useful  and  enjoyable  feature  in  any  scheme,  and  could  be 
worked  out  at  no  great  expense.  Whether  of  Grass  or  sand,  they 
should  be  sheltered  and  shady,  and  these  conditions  may  be  secured 
by  the  formation  of  vistas  and  avenues.  The  planting  in  the  Champs 
ElysiSes,  and  the  roads  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  Paris  are  examples 
which  occur  to  me  as  worthy  of  consideration  under  this  head. 
Walks  or  paths  innumerable  already  exist,  many  of  them  probably 
rights  of  way  ;  others  which  are  but  little  used  seem  to  be  merely 
short  cuts  from  point  to  point.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  which  admits  of  great  improvement  by  clearing,  mending, 
and  draining.  Not  that  I  would  advocate  the  clipping  and  levelling 
met  with  in  garden  hedges  and  walks  ;  but  there  should  be  no  hin- 
drance to  the  free  passage  of  the  pedestrian  ;  this  accomplished,  the 
more  intricate,  the  wilder,  and  more  varied  the  surroundings,  the 
greater  the  enjoyment.  Although  recommending  the  opening  of 
parts  of  the  forest  by  roads,  the  formation  of  rides,  and  the  clear- 
ing and  mending  of  paths,  a  zealous  watchfulness  should  be  exercised 
over  their  multiplication  ;  there  should  be  good  and  strong  reasons 
for  every  new  road,  ride  or  path,  as  a  needless  or  useless  repetition 
of  these  would  deform  or  impair  the  grandeur  of  the  forest. 

3.  Turf. — Green,  soft,  springy  turf  is  so  agreeable  to  the  eye  and 
so  pleasant  to  the  feet  in  summer,  that  it  is  well  worth  the  utmost 
consideration.  In  London,  under  the  most  skilful  management,  it 
seems  impossible  to  have  turf  in  good  condition  for  more  than 
four  months  out  of  the  twelve,  but  here  it  might  be  had  in  a  per- 


fect state  throughout  the  whole  year.  And  this  need  not  be  a 
tedious  or  costly  matter,  for  it  might  be  had  beautiful  to  the  eye 
in  a  single  summer  by  sowing  properly  selected  seeds  in  the  spring, 
and  it  would  become  closer  and  more  solid  year  by  year.  There  are 
already  many  such  green  spots  which  require  little  more  than  drain- 
ing to  make  them  enjoyable,  and  they  should  be  increased  in  number 
in  suitable  positions  as  opportunities  occur. 

4.  "Water. — The  life  and  importance  which  water  gives  to  forest 
scenery  is  so  great  that  it  ought  to  abound  everywhere.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  is  practicable  under  this  head  ;  that  must  be 
the  work  of  the  surveyor  and  engineer  ;  I  can  only  say  what  I  think 
is  desirable.  We  might  be  content  if  only  the  valleys  and  the  hol- 
lows could  be  filled  with  water.  I  know  that  there  are  springs 
and  ponds  and  brooks  in  the  forest,  and  I  should  suppose  that  by 
the  aid  of  reservoirs  much  might  be  accomplished  in  this  way 
without  any  very  extravagant  outlay.  A  river  or  running  stream, 
with  cascedes,  fountains,  and  waterfalls  may  be  impracticable,  but 
surely  lakes  or  other  natural  devices  as  regards  the  management  of 
water  might  be  wrought  out  satisfactorily,  and  such,  with  water- 
plants  and  water-fowl,  are  always  a  telling  feature  in  rural  scenery. 
Epping  Forest  from  the  nature  of  the  surroundings,  cannot  have  its 
Loch  Lomond  or  its  UUswater,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  its  lake  or  lakes,  which,  if  partaking  less  of  the  sublime, 
need  not  be  less  picturesque,  and  may  by  the  power  of  Act  be  made 
equally  beautiful. 

"  If  distant  hills  be  wanting,  yet  our  eye 
Forgets  the  want,  and  with  delighted  gaze 
Rests  on  the  lovely  foreground  ;  there  ajiplauds 
The  art  which  varying  forms  and  blending  hues 
Gives  that  harmonious  force  of  light  and  shade 
Which  makes  the  landscape  perfect." 
Whatever  may  be  the  forms  of  the  lakes  they  sliould  be  natural,  ir- 
regular in  outline,  and  of  considerable  size  however  few  in  number,  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  character  and  extent  of  the  ground  with  which 
they  are  associated.    "  Mere  form  will  only  give  content  not  delight; 
that  depends  upon  the  outline,  which  is  capable  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  the  bays  and  the  creeks,  and  the  promontories,  which  are  or- 
dinary part  of   that  outline,  together  with  the  accidents  of  islands, 
of  inlets,  and  of  outlets  to  rivers,  are  in  their  shapes  and  their  com- 
binations an  inexliaustible  fund  of  variety."  * 

5.  Planting',  &c. — We  now  come  to  a  very  important  part  of 
the  work  in  hand,  with  regard  to  which  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  Fortunately  there  is  every  description  of  soil, 
sand,  gravel,  peat,  loam  (light,  medium,  and  heavy),  and  clay,  so 
that  the  requirements  of  almost  every  tree  and  slirub  may  be  met 
and  satisfied.  A  certain  amount  of  planting  is  doubtless  necessary, 
but  I  would  in  the  first  instance  preserve  every  existing  tree  or 
shrub  that  is  worth  preserving,  merely  clearing  away  what  was 
unmeaning,  unsightly,  or  ill  placed,  reducing  confusion  to  order 
without  destroying  variety  or  intracacy,  in  doing  which  there  is 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  correct  taste  and  the  most  mature 
judgment.  But  if  we  clear  away  we  must  in  some  instances  replace, 
and  with  what  shall  we  replace  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is — 
any  oi  all  the  British  forest  trees,  and  such  exotic  trees  only  as  are 
known  to  endure  the  rigour  of  an  English  climate.  While  pre- 
serving the  general  character  of  an  English  forest,  I  would  not 
altogether  eschew  such  exotics  as  are  thoroughly  hardy,  but  rather 
seek  to  introduce  such  for  the  sake  of  grandeur  and  variety.  If  not 
indigenous,  many  such  are  at  least  familiar,  and  from  long  and  ex- 
tensive use  rank  among  the  established  trees  of  the  country.  Among 
the  latter  we  should  include  the  most  ornamental  species  of  the 
middle  and  north  of  Europe  ;  many  of  those  indigenous  to  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  North  America,  and  some  of  the  Himalayan, 
Californian,  and  Japanese  species.  It  is,  however,  well  known  to 
horticulturists  who  remember  the  effect  of  the  winter  of  1860-61, 
that  some  of  them  will  not  withstand  the  rigours  of  a  possible 
English  winter.  They  may  live  through  a  mild  winter  such  as  that 
of  1877-8,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  introduce  delicate 
and  tender  trees,  which  merely  live  without  flourishing  in  our  cli- 
mate. As  I  have  had  a  nursery  at  Loughton  in  Epping  Forest 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  speak  advisedly  on  this  point.  Certain 
trees  and  shrubs  which  I  remember  being  killed  in  the  winter  of 
1837-38,  and  again  in  1860-61,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lea,  were  sub- 
sequently planted  in  the  nurseries,  and  flourished  till  the  last  ■n'inter, 
when  many  where  injured  and  some  destroyed.  An  additional 
reason  why  trees  of  questionable  hardiness  should  not  be  used,  is 
that  there  are  plenty  of  hardy  trees  suitable  for  all  the  purposes 
of  Epping  Forest. 

To  plant  such,  however  beautiful  they  may  be,  or  whatever  interest 
may  attach  to  them,  economically  or  scientifically,  would  be  a  waste 
of  money,  time,  and  labour ;  would,  in  fact,  be  courting  failure  and 
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disappointment.  But  there  is  another  very  important  point  to  work 
out  in  the  process  of  planting— variety.  The  colours  of  the  trees 
which  I  have  just  recommended  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  uniform 
green,  and  however  correct  it  may  be  to  usa  such  as  the  gi-oundwork 
of  our  operation,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  every  shade  from  grass- 
cnrecn,  silvery  grey,  to  inky-black,  as  well  as  the  varied  tints  of  the 
unfolding  leaves  in  spring,  and  the  glow  of  the  autumnal  foliage  m 
autumn— "  those  bright  leaves,  whose  decay  red,  yellow,  or  ethe- 
really pale  rival  the  pride  of  summer.''  By  this  means  the  forest 
would  present  an  entirely  different  aspect  at  each  season  of  the  year 

spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.     Now  these  trees  should  not 

be  planted  in  formal  clumps  or  groups,  but  thro\ra  together  in  suit- 
able positions  in  large  irregular  masses.  For  instance,  masses  of 
the  Corstorphine  Plane  (Acer  Pseudo-platanus  luteum),  the  young 
leaves  of  which  are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  might  be  planted  for 
effect  in  spring  ;  the  Douglas  Fir  (Abies  Douglasi),  for  breadth  of 
light  and  shade  in  summer  and  shelter  in  winter  ;  the  Scarlet  Oak 
(Quercus  coccinea)  and  Norway  Maple  (Acer  platanoides),  the  leaves 
of  the  former  changing  to  scarlet,  and  those  of  the  latter  to  yellow 
—to  vary  and  enrich  the  scenery  with  their  bright  and  w.arin  autum- 
nal dress.  And  in  attending  to  the  colours  of  the  leaves  at  various 
seasons  we  by  no  means  exhaust  the  resources  at  our  disposal  to 
break  the  monotony  which  undoubtedly  exists  at  present  in  most 
parts  of  Epping  Forest.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Hollies,  niost 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  there  are  what  we  call  "  deciduous,"  that 
is,  they  drop  their  leaves  at  the  approach  of  winter ;  and  dreary 
indeed  is  the  aspect  of  the  forest  at  that  season.  This,  of  course, 
may  be  relieved  by  planting  any  of  the  evergi-een  Firs.  Then  tor 
further  variety,  the  differing  outlines  of  trees  offer  abundance  of 
choice.  There  are  the  upright  and  weeping,  the  spiry-topped  and 
laminate,  the  exact  and  diversified  ;  and  even  the  varying  forms  of 
leaves  afford  still  further  opportunities  if  it  be  thought  desirable,  as 
it  may  be,  in  some  few  instances,  to  work  out  .any  nicely  elaborated 
nictures  of  tree  scenery.  The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  stand  foremost  in  my  opinion  as  likely  to  contribute 
most  to  the  improvement  of  the  existing  scenery. 

1. —Deciduous  trees  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  unfolding 
leaves  in  spring  ; — 

Purple  Horse  Chestnut  (iEscuIus  Hip-    Colchic.an  Maple  (Acer  coldiicum  ni- 
pocastaniim  fol.  pur.),  leaves  pui-ple       brum),  leaves  red 
in  sprin?  Larch    (Larix    europre.l),    leaves  light 

Corstorplune  Plane  (Acer  Pseudo-plata-       fresh  green        .  ..    ,  , 
nus  liiteum),  leaves  yellow  Pyrus  Ana  (in  varieties),  leaves  wlute 

2. — Deciduous  trees  for  summer  leaves  : — 

Purple  Beech  (Facjus  sylvatica  fol,  piu.)  JIount.aiu  Ash  (Pjtus  Aucupaiia) 

Birch  (Betiila  alba)  Turkey  Oak  (Quercus  Cerris) 

Purple  Birch  (Betula  .alba  fol.  piu-.)  Masnolia  of  sorts 

Plaue  (Platanus  occiilentalis)  Deciduous    Cj-press    (T.axodlum     distl- 

Poplar  of  sorts  (Populus)  chum)     ,  .   .    ^       ^ 

Lime  (TiUea  europwa)  Acacia  (Robmia  Pseudo-acaci.a) 

Horse  Chestnut  (^Esculus  Hippocasta-  Ailantus  glandulosa 

jmm)  Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo-platanus) 
Gleditschia  triacanthos 

3. Deciduous  trees  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of    the  decaying 

leaves  in  autumn  : — 

Scarlet  Oak  (Quereus  coccine.a)  Parrotia  persica,  flnely-coloiu-ed  leaves 

Liquidambiu(Liciuidambarst>Taciliua),  Staj;s-horn    .Sumach    (Rhus   t.^•phlna), 

leaves  rod,  purple,  and  yellow  leaves  red  and  yellow 

Norway     .Maple    (Acer     platanoides),  Black  Walnut  (Juglans   nigra),  leaves 

leaves  yellow  yeUow)             .     ,  ,     , 

Scarlet  Maple  (Acer  rubi-um),  le.aves  red  Kolreutena  pauiculata,  leaves  yellow 

Tulip    tree   (Liriodendron    tulipifera).  Ginkgo    tree   (Salishuria   adiantifolia) 

leaves  yellow  leaves  yellow 

4. Evergreen  trees  for  shelter  and  effect  in  winter  : 

Deodar  (Cedrus  Deodara)  on  hills  and  Black  Spruce  (.Abies  nigra) 

s]Qpeg  Piceas  (various) 

Mount  Atlas  Cedar  (Cedrus  atlantica)  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis) 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  (Cedrus  Libani)  Plnus  insignis  (less  h,ardy  than  others, 
Douglas  Fir  (Aoies  Douglasi)  but  desirable  for  its  colour ;  should 

Aust°rian  Pine  (Pinus  ailstriaca)  be  planted  on  liills  and  slopes) 

Corslcan  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio)  Pinus  excelsa 

Pyrenean  Pine  (Pinus  pyrenaica)  Sequoia  sempervirens 

Lawson  Cypress  (Cupressus  Lawsoniana)  Cryptomeria  japonica 

Lambert  Cypress  (Cupressus  Laniberti-  Tliujopsis  boreaUs 

WelUngtonia  gigantea  [an,a)  Thuja  Lobbl 

Arbutus  (Arbiitus  Unedo)  Chinese  Jumper  (Jumpenis  sinensis) 

Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex)  Ked  Cedar  (Juniperus  virgmiana) 

5 — Flowering  trees  :— 
Crab  (Pyrus  Mains)  and  its  v.arieties  Sloe  (Prunus  spinosa) 

Cherry  (Cerasus  of  various  sorts)  Almond  (.A.mygdalus  conimimis) 

Hawthorn  (Cratffigus  Oxyacantha)  and    Plum  (Prunus  of  various  kinds) 

its  varieties 

It  may  be  said  tliat  this  is  a  rather  limited  list  of  trees,  and  we 
admit  th.at  it  is  so  ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
looking  at  the  question  from  the  forest  scenery  rather  th.in  from  the 
scientific  or  g.ardenesqne  point  of  view,  and  for  the  realisation  of  our 
object  we  prefer  to  plant  a  few  really  effective  trees  on  a  large  scale 
to  the  introduction  of  a  multiplicity  of  a  non-effective  species  and 


varieties.  I  am  also  aware  that  I  have  omitted  here  many  of  the 
desir.able  smaller  forms  of  veget.able  life,  but  of  these  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  by-and-bye  when  speaking  of  plants. 

Under  the  head  of  planting  it  wouhl  seem  well  to  consider  that  the 
picnic  or  gipsy  party  is  a  favourite  outing  with  the  English  people, 
and  ample  provision  should  lie  made  for  the  customary  spread  in  a 
forest  devoted  to  their  recreation  and  enjoyment.  Tliis  I  would 
propose  to  accomplish  by  planting  a  series  of  groves  in  suitable  spots, 
keeping  the  stems  of  the  trees  clear  of  branches  S  ft.  or  more  from 
the  ground,  thus  combining  opportunity  for  freedom  of  movement 
with  perfect  shade. 

' '  Thou  dark  grove 
That  hast  been  called  the  seat  of  melancholy 
Sure  thou  art  wronged.     Thou  seem'st  to  me  a  place 
Of  solace  and  content,  a  paradise 
That  givest  more  than  ever  court  could  do 
Or  richest  palace." 
Beech  groves  and  Oak  groves  may  be  formed  from  trees  already 
existing,  and  there  might  be  added  Chestnut  groves.  Birch  groves, 
Lime  groves,  Cypress  groves,  Cedar  groves,  and  others  .almost  -without 
limit.     These  trees  should  be  planted  in  masses  so  as  to  vary  and 
improve  the  character  of  the  forest  scenery.     Nor  should  we  quit 
the  subject  of  planting  witout  saying  a  word  on  avenues.   Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  a  letter  to  CTilpin  remarks,  ' '  You  are  certainly  right  in 
saying  tliat  variety  of  tints  and  forms  is  picturesque ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  on  the  otlier  hand,  that  the  reverse  of  this — uniformity 
of  colour  and  a  long  continuance  of  lines — produces  grandeur."  This 
is  doubtless  correct  ;  in  a  small  tract  of  land,  however,  the  two  are 
exceedingly  dfficult  to  combine,  but  when  dealing  with  thousands  of 
acres  the  task  is  easy  and  the  change  pleasing.     On  this  gTOnnd  I 
should  recommend  the  introduction  of  avenues — sparingly,  it  is  true, 
and  they  must  have  a  reason  for  their  existence,  a  purpose  to  serve, 
or   there  must  be  objects  to  be  readied  through  them.     Avenues 
afford  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  rides,  but  they  should 
not  be  in  too  ijrominent  a  position,  and  should  be  upheld  or  support- 
ed by  being   placed   in   immediate  contact  with    large  breadth  of 
forest  woodland. 

G.   Plants. — However  desirable  it  may  be  to  preserve  the  species 
of  British  jjlauts  growing  at  present  in  the  forest,  it  is  probaMe  that 
some   will    be   unintentionally   diminished   in   number   or   perhaps 
destroyed  by  the  work  of  draining  and  other  improvements.      It 
might,  however,  be  possible  to  have  stations  at  which  the  rarer  kinds, 
as  the  Sundews  (Droseras),  could  be  preserved,  and  the  natural  flora 
might  be  largely  increased  by  sowing  seeds  of  others  broadcast  over 
large  tracks  in  the  spring.     Primroses  and  Blue-bells  are  already 
there  iu  great  abundance,   and  there  are  perhaps  no  prettier  wild 
flowers  than  tliese  in  spring  ;  but  there  are  many  others  which  are  not 
there,  or  only  in  small  quantities,  which  might  be  introduced  or  increased 
iu  number  at  a  small  cost,  and  odoriferous  flowers  should  be  largely 
cultivated.  Thus  the  unavoidal^le  diminution  on  the  one  hand  might 
be   compensated  for   by   an   increase   on   the  other  ;    and   no   wild 
flowers,   however  insignificant  in  appearance,  should  be  needlessly 
destroyed.     I  would,  however,  here  put  in  a  special  word  in  favour 
of  the  Bramble  (Rubus  fruticosns).     This  should  be  multiplied  freely 
on  all    sides,  for  there  is   no  other  so  picturesque  and  none  more 
beautiful   when  in   flower,   or   more   attractive   when  in  fruit.     Of 
shrubs  of  lowly  growth,   the  Rhododendron  (R.   pouticum)  should 
specially  abound.     There  are  many  sjiots  in  which  it  would  thrive 
as  well  as  in  its  native  habitats,  and  the  richness  of  its  foliage  in 
winter  and  the  gorgeousnoss  of  its  blossoms  in  May  or  Juue  com- 
mend it  to  every  observer.     Scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty  might 
be  wrought  out  with  this  shrub  in  conjunction  with  existing  trees 
that  would  strike  every  beholder,  and  appear  and  re-appear  with 
their  cheering  influence  in  the  future  amid  the  busy  scenes  of  the 
office  and  of  the  workshop.      The   Azalea   pontica   is   also   a   fine- 
flowering  shrub.     Garrya  elliptica,  too,  which  is  evergreen,  produces 
catkins  like  the  Hazel  in  winter,   and  the  Leycesteria  formosa,   and 
the  dwarf  St.  John's-wort  (Hypericum  calycinum)  are  all  desirable 
shrubs.     The  Furze  (Ulex  europffius)  should  be  sown  largely  in  dry 
stony  places.     The  splendour  of  its  golden  blossoms  in  early  sum- 
mer is  well  known,  and  its  rich  strong  scent  is  generally  agreeable. 
The  Broom  (Spartium  scoparium)  is  also  a  beautiful  plant.      The 
Pampas  Cirass  (Gynerium  argenteum)  should  prove  a  suitable  and 
effective  plant,   and  wild  Roses,    wild   Honeysuckles,    Lily  of   the 
V.alley,  Periwinkles,  and  Violets  should  specially  abound.     Heath 
and  Fern  are  already  plentiful,   and  botli  are  valuable,  the  former 
for  its  summer  flowers,  the  latter  for  its  autumn  tints. 

Deer  .and  other  harmless  fenr  natures,  sliould  abound  in  a  forest 
of  this  size,  and  should  be  encouraged  or  even  imported  ;  T\hile 
noxious  reptiles,  like  the  adder,  should  if  possible  be  extirpated. 
Birds,  again,  should  be  encouraged  by  strictly  preserving  those  that 
are  indigenous  to  the  forest  and  bringing  others  from  various  parts 
of  England,  keeping  up  a  stock  of  the  various  plants  on  which  they 
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feed  by  sowing  their  seeds  in  spring.     A  herd  of  deer  crossing  one's 
path  in  a  forest  ramble  is  a  pleasant  rencontre,  and  the  flitting  and 
soug  of  birds  is  a  constant  source  of  interest  and  delight. 
B. — Recreation  Grounds  (enclosed). 

It  may  seem  an  anomaly  to  speak  of  enclosed  recreation  grounds 
in  an  unenclosed  forest ;  but  I  presume  that  special  recreation 
grounds  must  exist,  and  if  so  that  they  must  be  enclosed  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  the  public.  Whether  the  fences  be  of 
iron  or  in  true  forestal  rustic  character,  seems  to  matter  but  little, 
although  I  rather  incline  to  the  latter.  They  may  be  sunk  or  liidden 
by  plantations.  There  should  also  be  ivater  of  uniform  safe  depth 
here  for  bathing,  boating,  fishing,  and  skating.  In  these  grounds 
there  would  be  a  fair  opportunity,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient,  for 
more  elaborate  ornamentation,  by  the  introduction  of  various  trees 
and  shrubs  which  would  not  be  in  correct  taste  in  the  open  forest 
as  we  have  foreshadowed  it,  or  which  could  not  safely  be  trusted 
there.  But  I  would  not  go  further  in  this  direction  than  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  shrubs.  I  do  not  want  a  flower  garden  even  here  ; 
the  ornamentation,  if  more  elaborate,  should  only  be  but  slightly  so, 
and  in  character  and  keeping  with  the  outside  forest. 
C. — Lodges. 

A  forest  of  between  5000  and  6000  acres  will,  of  necessity,  require 
a  staff  of  men,  call  them  keepers  or  what  you  will,  to  perform  the 
multifarious  duties  attendant  on  its  preservation  and  to  maintain 
order.  For  comfort  and  economy  tlieir  dwellings  should  be  near 
their  work,  and  tliis  would  in  many  cases  require  them  to  be  iu  the 
forest.  These  lodges  should  I  think  vary  in  design,  that  the  one 
may  not  be  mistaken  for  the  other  ;  but  the  whole  might  be  of  one 
style  of  architecture,  and  I  should  give  the  preference  to  the 
Gothic.  E,efreshment  houses,  too,  must  I  think  be  considered  indis- 
pensable. 

On  reviewing  what  I  have  written,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  England  has  such  an 
opportunity  been  afibrded  of  making  a  grand  national  recreation 
ground.  Ostensibly  for  the  use  of  the  crowds  that  come  from 
London,  it  may  become  in  the  future,  and  that  without  any  vast 
expenditure  of  money,  a  recreation  ground  for  all  peoples  and  a 
marvel  to  the  world. 

[At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  this  paper  several  persons  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace, 
F.R.S.  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  lately  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  same  subject),  whose  remarks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
speakers,  for  the  most  part  agreed  with  those  of  Mr.  Paul.  ] 
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About  the  end  of  September  last,  during  a  short  stay  at  Breslau,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  gardens  of  Mr. 
Eichborn,  Councillor  of  commerce.  In  my  walk  through  the  garden, 
which,  like  many  town  gardens,  is  uot  very  large,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  seeing  the  following  kinds  of  Orchids  out-of-doors,  and 
doing  remarkably  well  :  Stanhopea  aurea  and  tigrida  were  just  in 
bloom  and  scented  the  air  for  some  distance  off;  associated  with 
these  were  also  other  Stanhopeas ;  Brassia  caudata,  Calanthe  veratri- 
folia,  Sobralia  Galiotiana,  and  Odontoglossum  grande.  The  latter 
two  kinds  have  developed  their  flowers  in  the  open  air,  whereas  the 
others  were  hung  outdoors  while  in  bud.  All  the  above-mentioned 
kinds  were  suspended  on  the  branches  of  an  old  Plane  tree,  which 
were  almost  resting  upon  the  lawn.  Near  a  small  lake  stood  a  Pinus 
Strobus,  in  the  shade  of  which  were  placed  some  more  Orchids  ;  there 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  moisture  rising  from  the  water. 
This  was  proved  by  the  fine  air-roots  which  they  had  made  while 
there.  Dendrobium  nobile  had  been  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine 
since  August,  and  was  ripening  some  fine  short-jointed  growths. 
Mr.  Sohiitz,  the  head  gardener,  informed  me  that  he  leaves  his 
Orchids  out-of-doors  till  the  beginning  of  October,  and  then  houses 
them  again.  Although  the  outdoor  temperature  had  been  as  low  as 
4°  R.  =  23°  F. ,  and  hoar  frost  had  occurred  on  the  night  previous  to 
my  visit,  the  plants  sustained  no  injury.  Besides  those  mentioned, 
Cyin-ipedium  insigne  and  others  were  also  out-of-doors,  and  perfected 
their  growth  satisfactorily.  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  underwent  the 
same  treatment,  and  is  just  now  flowering  profusely,  but  somewhat 
later  than  last  year,  a  circumstance  which  I  attribute  to  the  cold 
summer  which  we  have  had.  It  is  chiefly  the  Mexican  group  of 
Orchids  which  like  being  put  out-of-doors.  This  garden  has  on  all 
sides  very  high  houses  ;  therefore,  dry  parching  winds  cannot  easily 
play  havoc  with  the  plants.  Might  not  certain  kinds  of  Orchids  be 
ti'ied  out-of-doors  in  England  ? 

At  the  same  place  there  were  out-of-doors  fine  plants  of  Musa 
Ensete  and  M.  superba.  The  latter  is  some  five  years  old  ;  it  was 
raisedfrom  seed  in  the  establishment,  and  is  now  a  tropical  giant.  This 


has  Ijeen  planted  in  tlie  ojjen  ground  every  summer  on  a  spot  specially 
prepared  for  it.  Every  autumn  it  is  taken  up,  put  in  a  tub  after  all 
the  leaves  have  been  cut  off,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  .50'  to 
55°  F.  =  8°  to  10°  R.  Although  the  summer  has  been  much  the 
same  in  Germany  as  in  England,  viz.,  much  rain  and  cold,  this  Musa 
produced  a  fine  head  of  leaves,  measuring  9  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  2  in. 
(or  3  metres  by  1  mitre).  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  were 
about  fifteen  leaves  on  it.  A  frost  of  2°  Cels.  last  autumn  killed  all 
its  leaves,  but  did  no  harm  to  tlie  stem,  the  heart  of  which  is  showing 
signs  of  life  again  by  a  young  leaf  coming  up.  I  may  add  that  from 
seven  cordon  Pear  trees,  covering  40  ft.  in  length,  eighty-five  good- 
sized  fruit  were  gathered  ;  the  sort  is  called  Williams'  good  Butter 
Pear  C  WiUiams'  gate  ButterbimeJ.  Eknst  Hinderlich. 

JW'ites  Palais,  Berlin. 


ANSWEES  TO  OOEEESPONDENTS. 


Dwarf  Hardy  Shrubs  for  Small  Gardens.  —The  following  selection 
of  hardy  shrubs  may  meet  "J.  M.  N's  "  requirements  (p.  90).  A  specimen  of 
each  would  form  a  pretty,  interesting,  and  varied  collection,  viz.,  Eetinospora 
pisifera,  Pl.  plumosa,  and  their  golden  variegated  varieties,  the  bright  tints  of 
wliicli  offer  such  a  charming  contrast  to  the  sombre  hues  of  the  plain-leaved 
kinds  ;Retinosporafllifera,a  very  graceful  kind,  R.  leptoclada,  of  a  deep  green  hue 
and  somewliat  columnar  habit,  the  beautiful  E-.  filicoides,  R.obtusacompacta,  and 
the  extremely  neat-habited  R.  ericoides  ;  Thuja  aurea  and  its  brighter  variety 
semper-aurea  should  be  included  ;  and  Biota  elegantissima,  the  terminal  shoots 
of  which  change  in  winter  to  a  bright  cinnamon,  must  not  be  omitted.  Then 
there  are  Cryptomeria  elegans,  of  graceful  habit  and  feathery  foliage,  taking 
on  in  winter  a  purplish-bronze  tint ;  Taxus  adpressa,  Aucuba=,  with  which  a  male 
variety  should  be  planted,  the  Golden  Yew,  Osmanthus  ilicifolius  variegatus. 
Cupressus  Lawsoni  erecta  viridis,  and  the  very  dwarf  variety  nana,  both  re- 
markable for  their  fresh  bright  tints,  which  no  amount  of  inclement  weather 
appears  to  dim  ;  golden  and  silver  variegated  Hollies,  which  may  he  kept  dwarf 
by  pinching  the  main  leaders,  and  while  serving  to  impart  variety  and  colour, 
show  up  bright  and  fresh  all  thi'ougli  tlie  ivinter  months.  Of  evergreen  flower- 
ing shrubs  there  is  Berberis  Aquifolium  and  its  congener  japonica  ;  Kalmia  lati- 
folia  and  the  little  Skimmia  japonica.  There  is  also  the  bush  Ivy,  which  has  no 
tendency  to  climb,  and  which,  when  covered  with  purple-black  fruit,  presents  a 
very  ornameutal  appearance.~J.  C.  B. 

"J.  M.  I*r."  (p.  96\  will,  I  think,  find  that  the  folloiving  i^ill  suit  his  pur- 
pose, the  selection  being  made  on  the  supposition  that  tliough  they  are  intended 
exclusively  for  a  garden  to  themselves,  they  are  to  stand  as  isolated  specimens, 
or  in  groups  of  three  at  the  most,  viz.  :  variegated  Box  (Buxus  sempervirens 
aurea),  Cotoneaster  microphylla  (this  by  the  occasional  removal  of  a  straggling 
branch  makes  a  dense  growth,  and  the  black  glossy-green  colour  of  its  foliage  is 
not  to  he  had  in  any  other  shrub),  Cupressus  erecta  viridis,  C.  nana  glauca, 
Euonyinus  japonicus  albo-marginatus,  E.  radicans  vaxiogatus,  Juniperus  Sabina, 
variegata,  J.  tamariscifolia,  Berberis  Aquifolium,  Pernettya  mucronata,  Retino- 
apora  ericoides,  R.  plumosa.  R.  pisifera  aurea,  R-  obtusa  aurea  nana,  R.  squar- 
rosa,  Skimmia  japonica,  Thuja  pygmEca,  and  Thujopsis  dolobrata  variegata.— W. 

^y.  H. 

Hypericum  balearicum.— I  have  a  small  plant  of  this  Hypericum.  It  is 
a  singular  and  interesting  shrub-like  plant,  which  I  should  suppose  might,  if  well 
grown,  attain  the  height  of  1  ft.  Its  leaves  are  oval,  and  of  a  dark  bright  shining 
green.  The  whole  plant — leaves,  stem,  and  branches — is  covered  with  pellucid 
spots.  From  its  name  I  suppose  it  comes  from  the  Balearic  Islands.  I  keep  the 
plant  referred  to  in  a  cool  house,  and  it  has  grown  well  during  the  autumn,  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  present  weather  is  just  what  it  likes.  Many  of  the 
leaves  are  falling  off,  and  the  stem  and  branches  are  slightly  drooping.  Previous 
to  the  severe  weather  it  was  making  new  growth  and  looking  very  healthy.  Will 
some  one  say  if  this  is  usual  with  this  Hypericum  in  the  winter  time,  or  should 
it  have  a  milder  temperature  ?— Huntley  Brook.  [It  is  not  unusual  for  this 
species  to  partially  shed  its  leaves  during  winter,  though  it  is  not  strictly  a  deci- 
duous kind.  The  branches,  however,  Avill  he  re-clothed  in  spring  with  foliage  if 
the  plants  are  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  roots  and  placed  in  a  well-ventilated 
(not  di'aughty)  greenhouse.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently hardy  in  the  open  air  to  withstand  our  mild  winters,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  of  1377  and  1S78.— W.  G.] 

Diseased  Camellia  Leaves. — W.  II.  3f.— On  first  looking  at  your  leaves 
we  thought  they  were  thickly  incrusted  all  over  vrith  soot  and  dirt,  so  thick  was 
th  black  stratum  upon  their  upper  surface.  The  ailment  is,  however,  due  to  a 
virulent  attack  from  a  fungus.  Its  name  is  Capnodium  Footi.  It  is  unsafe  to 
suggest  causes  for  such  attacks,  and  remedies  are  virtually  unkno\>'n  in  such 
cases.  You  might,  however,  try  sponging  them  with  soap  and  wami  water. 
— W. 

Androsace  lanuginosa  and  A.  sarmentosa.— I  have  small  plants 
of  these  Androsaces.  They  are  covered  vni\\  an  ordinary  frame,  but  although 
they  have  air  almost  constantly,  they  do  not  give  much  promise  that  they  will 
have  sufficient  vigour  to  overcome  the  damp  which  clothes  their  woolly  foliage. 
Tlie  soil  iu  the  pots  is  dry,  but  the  rosettes  of  A.  sarmentosa  are  gradually 
damping  from  the  under  sides.  A.  lanuginosa  has  damped  almost  to  the  point 
of  the  stems,  but  it  gives  some  promise  of  breaking  from  the  crowai.  I  now  think 
that  if  cuttings  had  been  taken  from  A.  lanuginosa  early  last  season  they  would 
have  rooted,  and  probably  the  old  plant  would  have  pushed  up  growth  from  the 
crown ;  and  I  think  the  new  growth  would  have  been  stronger  and  better  fitted 
to  stand  the  Avinter.  My  experience  in  growing  plants  of  Andi'osace  is  very  lim- 
ited. Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  will  be  willing  to  give  me  the  result 
of  their  practice?— Huntley  Brook.  [The  above-mentioned  species  of  Andro- 
sace are  among  the  most  difticult  of  plants  to  manage  during  our  long  and  cold 
winters.  Pi-obably  your  plants  are  too  dry  at  the  root,  which  pre-disposes  the 
foliage  to  succumb  to  the  damp  atmosphere.  The  best  way  to  manage  these 
plants,  and  hi  fact,  all  woolly  or  excessively  hairy-foliaged  Alpines,  is  to  plunge 
them  at  the  beginning  of  winter  up  to  the  brim  of  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  moist 
ashes,  which  will  be  found  to  keep  sufficiently  moist  till  spring,  when  the  soil 
may  be  watered.  On  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  around  the  croi\-ns  of  the  plants 
should  be  placed  a  layer  of  spar  or  finely  broken  crocks,  which  effectually  pre- 
vents the  fohage  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  soil.  jS"©  structure  is  better 
to  -ftlnter  these  plants  in  than  a  light  frame  or  hand-light,  which  should  be  so 
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arranged  that  an  ample  supply  of  air  can  be  given  continuously,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  the  plants  from  fogs,  rains,  &c.  The  plants  should  also  be  placed 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible. — W.  G.] 

Labels.~B.  Claxton.—Yonr  label  with  pot  clip  is  ingenious  enough,  but  it  is 
much  easier,  if  a  label  has  a  shanli,  to  place  it  instantly  in  the  soil  than  to  fix  the 
clip.     They  m.ay,  however,  be  found  useful  in  certain  cases. 

Names  of  Plants.-  C— The  flowerless  twigs  you  send  cannot  be  named 
satisfactorily ;  3,  appears  to  be  a  species  of  BougainviUea  ;  6,  a  Eupatorium  ; 
the  Holly-like-leaved  kind  a  species  of  Malpighia,  but  they  had  better  be  sent 
with  the  otliers  when  in  flower. R.  M.  -I.  Eranthemum  pulchellum  ;  2,  a  va- 
riety of  Epacris:  3,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  alba. Enquirer.— Ovohns  vernus. 

A.  £.— Acacia  retinodes. F.  If.— 1.  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata  ;    2,   P.  longi- 

folia  ;  3,  Adiantum  sstulosum  ;  4.  A  tenerum  ;  5,  Lomai-ia  gibba  ;  6,  Asplenium 
Veitchi ;  7,  Fuchsia  microphvlla  ;  S,  Justicia  speciosa  ;  9,  Coccoloba  platyclada. 

0.  £.—1,  Adiantum  hispidulum;  ^•.  I'tcris  cretica ;  3,  Aspidium   aculeatum 

angul.ire  ;    4,   Asidenium  liueatum  tripiimatifidum ;    5,  .Asplenium  bulbiferum 

Faljianum;  0,  Woudwardia  radicaus. G.  P.— 2*othocl.Tna  llarantre  and  Jxmi- 

perus  n<ana. 

Books.— K.  C— Kemp's  "  How  to  Lay  Out  a  Garden." 
Questions. 

Hardy  Border  Plants. — l  wish  some  of  your  correspondents  would  furnish 
a'coraparative  list  of  hardy  plants., say  liardy  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  for  tlie 
open  border,  naming  twelve  of  the  best— distinct  species  or  varieties  -to  flower 
in  each  of  the  months  including  and  between  April  and  October ;  also  hardy 
perennials  for  the  rockery,  say  thirty  or  forty  for  sunny  spots,  the  same  number 
for  somewhat  shady  places,  and  a  few  for  densely  shaded  spots.  As  rock  plants 
are  not  always  remarkable  for  their  lovely  blossoms,  but  often  for  their  tufted, 
mossy,  compact  or  neatly-trailing  habits  or  evergreen  character,  the  monthly  rule 
would  not  be  justly  applicable  to  them.  Only  the  names  of  those  of  unquestion- 
able hardihood,  easy  growth,  and  that  are  more  appropriate  for  the  rockery  than 
the  open  border  sliould  be  given;  "miffy,"  very  rare,  and  delicate  subjects 
should  be  avoided.— F. 

Double  Rockets.— Will  some  of  your  readers  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
what  varieties  of  Rocket  (double)— Hesperis  matron.alis- are  in  the  trade  ?  I  am 
anxious  to  get  as  many  varieties  as  I  can.  I  liave  white,  French  grey,  very  pale 
lilac  chiinging  to  white,  lilac  and  purple.  In  The  Garden  in  September  there 
was  notice  of  a  crimson  Rocket,  which  I  would  gladly  procure  if  I  knew  where 
I  could  get  it.— X.X.X. 
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Blanching  Endive. — Mr.  Speed,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  ties  up 
his  broad-leaved  Endive  wlien  quite  dry,  and  earths  it  with  5  in.  or 
6  in.  of  soil,  bringing  the  latter  to  a  ridge  in  order  the  better  to  throw 
off  rain.  Tlie  result  is  in  every  way  satisfactory,  as  though  the  outer 
leaves  perish,  the  hearts  turnout  as  white,  sound,  and  crisp  as  possible, 
and  of  the  finest  quality.  To  adoj^t  this  plan  it  is  of  course  neces- 
sary to  grow  the  Endive  in  single  rows,  or  the  rows  at  some  distance 
apart.  The  Improved  round-leaved  Batavian  is  decidedly  the  best 
sort. — J.  E. 

The  "Weasel  in  the  Garden. — I  have  been  much  interested 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dod's  remark  in  last  w"eek's  G.ardex  about  the  weasel 
feeding  almost  entirely  on  short-tailed  field  mice,  which  in  some 
districts  seem  to  be  a  regular  plague,  respecting  nothing  and  eating 
evei-ything  that  is  of  value  in  the  garden.  Eats  are  nothing  com- 
pared with  them  !  If  he  could  tell  me  how  to  encourage,  at  a  safe 
distance  from  fowls  and  some  other  creatures  that  Hike  to  have  about 
me,  a  colony  of  these  useful  little  murderers,  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  ;  only  I  fancied  weasels  were  destructive  to  larger  animals 
than  mice. — J.  H. 

D'warf  Green  Gem  Bean. — This  is  suitable  both  for  large 
and  small  gardens,  as  it  yields  enormous  quantities  of  pods  from  a 
small  space  of  ground,  and  is  not  anything  like  so  well  kno'mi  or 
largely  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  I  have  grown  it  for  several  sea- 
sons always  with  good  results,  and  last  year — so  disastrous  to  many 
vegetable  crops — this  Bean  was  one  of  the  few  whose  crop  was  both 
abundant  and  good.  I  would  therefore  recommend  owners  of 
gardens  to  procure  seed  of  it  and  sow  it  at  once  on  well-prepared 
ground  in  a  sheltered  position  in  rows  1 5  ft.  apart,  as,  unlike  most 
Broad  Beans  that  run  up  to  single  stalks,  this  one  branches  into  five 
or  six,  each  covered  with  pods  as  thickly  as  they  can  cluster  on  the 
stalk.  The  Beans  are  of  a  beautiful  deep  green  when  cooked,  and, 
being  of  moderate  size,  are  by  many  preferred  to  the  large 
Broad  Windsor.  I  feel  confident  that  as  a  field  crop  this 
Bean  would  yield  a  great  acreage,  as,  in  the  case  of  some  rows  from 
which  w-e  gathered  freely  last  year  in  a  green  state,  even  the  remnant 
made  a  heavy  crop  compared  with  the  tall-gi-owing  sorts  usually 
grown  in  gardens. — J.  Groom,  Linton,  near  Maidstone. 

Potatoes  free  from  Disease. — Two  of  our  gTeatest  puzzles 
are  the  Potato  disease  and  the  Vine  disease.  Inasmuch  as  every 
suggestion  which  seems  of  value  in  relation  to  either  of  these  devas- 
tating agencies  is  worth  notice,  here  is  the  result  of  experiments  in 
Potato  culture  reported  by  Mr.  Lott,  market  gardener  in  one  of  the 
Dublin  suburbs.  He  pubUcly  states  that  he  has  raised  for  three 
years  in  succession  Potatoes  by  planting  the  sprout  from  the  Potato 
without  the  least  portion  of  the  mother  plant,  that  is,  the  tuber  from 
which  the  sprout  came  ;  and  that  the  new  tubers  have  been  perfectly 


free  from  disease,  and  in  some  cases  have  reached  half-a-pound, 
though  this  year  they  have  been  smaller  than  in  the  two  previous 
seasons.  He  further  informs  us  that  the  sprouts  have  not  been 
nursed  as  Pumpkin  sprouts  are  in  America,  but  planted  in  the  open  air 
in  June  on  good  land.  Moreover  he  says  he  can  show  several  Pota- 
toes which  have  been  kept  in  a  box  uncovered  all  the  summer,  and 
that  at  the  present  moment  they  have  round  them  scores  of  young 
Potatoes  formed  without  top.  This  Mr.  Lott  considers  is  a  plain 
proof  that  the  disease  is  not  in  the  Potato,  and  that  the  Potato  has 
not  lost  its  vitality. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Sowing  this  Season.— It  may  be  regarded 
as  fortunate  that  little  in  the  way  of  seed  sowing  can  be  carried  on 
in  the  open  gi'ound  at  present ;  and,  whenever  a  thaw  of  a  settled 
character  does  come,  it  will  be  well  to  allow  the  soil  to  dry  and 
become  warmed  ere  seeds  are  largely  entrusted  to  it.  There  is 
scarcely  a  kind  of  garden  seed  that  will  not  be  found  this  year  some- 
what inferior  in  quality.  All  the  care  and  selection  possible  cannot 
make  up  for  that  absence  of  warmth  and  sunshine  without  which 
seeds  are  imperfectly  ripened.  But  even  of  such  seeds  there  are  not 
plenty,  but  rather  a  scarcity,  and  the  void  will  largely  have  to  be 
made  up  from  the  left  stock  of  prcA-ious  years.  These  seeds,  being 
well  matured,  will  probably  be  productive  of  better  growth  than  new 
seed,  and  will  recjuire  only  enough  of  warmth  to  produce  a  fair 
average  plant.  To  trust  seeds  of  doubtful  ripeness  or  of  some  couple 
or  more  years  old  to  the  cold  soil  too  early  in  the  spring  would  be  a 
mistake.  It  would  be  but  courting  failure.  Cultivators  must  not 
be  too  exacting  this  year,  and  the  putting  off  to  March  what  has 
usually  been  sown  in  February,  especially  as  reg.ards  the  tenderest 
seeds,  and  even  the  carrying  of  much  of  the  sowing  into  April,  will 
be  better  for  the  seeds,  and,  no  doubt,  for  all  concerned.  Much  must, 
however,  depend  upon  soil  and  situation,  and  upon  the  grower's 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  precocity  or  othenvise  of  the  soil  which 
he  purposes  cropping.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  to  amateur  growers  that 
a  few  words  of  warning  are  needful  than  to  practical  men,  but  the 
temptation  to  sow  is  strong  with  everyone  when  the  weather  permits, 
although  it  may  be  unusually  early. — A.  D. 

Carrots  and  Radishes. — Those  who  have  ordinary  Cucum- 
ber frames  or  pits  standing  empty  may  turn  them  to  good  account  by 
filling  them  three  parts  full  with  good  dry  leaves  ;  on  these  put 
9  in.  fof  light  soil,  and  then  sow  in  drills  G  in.  apart  in  alternate 
rows  the  French  Breakfast  Radish  and  French  Forcing  Carrot.  The 
former,  a  medium-sized  scarlet  Radish  with  white  tips,  very  orna- 
mental and  good,  will  be  fit  for  use  in  March,  and  when  drawn 
will  alloT  the  Carrots  room  in  which  to  develop  their  foliage, 
and  few  early  vegetables  are  more  appreciated  in  May  and  June 
than  these  useful  and  delicious  little  Carrots. — J.  Groom,  Linton, 
ParL 


Lobelia  cardinalis. — The  very  interesting  note  (p.  83)  from 
Boston  (U.S.)  about  this  plant  being  biennial  will  take  many  gar- 
deners by  surprise.  Whatever  may  be  the  most  successful  conditions 
for  saving  it  through  the  winter  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  well  saved  it  produces  about  six  shoots  from  the  base  of  the 
stem,  when  it  dies  dowm  like  a  true  herbaceous  perennial ;  and  it  is 
generally  late  in  winter  that  these  die,  apparently  damping  off  at  the 
shank.  It  is  curious  if  abundance  of  wet  should  prove  a  condition 
of  its  hardiness,  though  it  grows  well  in  summer  in  pots  half  plunged 
in  water.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  more  on  this  subject.  Will  Mr. 
Hovey  tell  us  whether  the  wild  Cardinal-ilower,  of  which  he  speaks, 
has  dark  ptirple  leaves,  or  green  leaves  like  the  variety  generally 
known  an  L.  fulgens,  which  is  less  difficult  to  keep  ? — C.   W.   DoD. 

The  Paris  Daisy.— Like  "J.  S.  W."  (p.  77)  I  copied  the 
Parisians  in  the  matter  of  using  Petunias  along  with  this  Daisy,  but 
the  arrangement  turned  out  a  complete  failure  through  the  rampant 
gi-owth  of  the  latter ;  and  as  our  soil  is  the  very  opposite  of 
"J.  S.  W. 's, "  I  fancy  the  w-et  sunless  season  must  be  credited  with 
the  failure.  The  combination  of  these  two  plants  was  so  grand — par- 
ticularly in  the  grounds  of  the  Trocadero — that  another  trial  will  be 
made  during  the  coming  season,  with,  I  trust,  better  results.  I  have 
the  two  white  varieties  mentioned  (p.  84),  and  the  descriptions  there 
given  I  endorse  in  every  particular. — W.  W.  H. 

Meconopsis  nepalensis. — The  question  of  interest  at  present 
with  respect  to  this  plant  and  its  companion  M.  Wallichi,  seems  to  be 
not  so  much  one  of  hardiness  as  whether  they  are  perennials  at  all. 
Writers  in  your  columns  have  recently  expressed  doubts  about  it, 
and  I  observe  that  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipsw-ich,  in  offering  seed 
of  the  former,  in  his  new  supplementary  catalogue,  calls  it  a  "  hardy 
biennial."  There  is  something  in  their  style  of  growth  which  re- 
minds me  much  of  ^Michauxia  campanuloides,  which  certainly  dies 
after  flowering,  and,  being  difficult  to  raise  from  seed,  is  seldom  seen 
in  gardens,  in  spite  of  its  remarkable  beauty  when  in  flower. — 
C.   W.  DoD. 
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"This  is  an  art 
WWcli  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nathke.  "—SAafespeare. 


NOTES    FEOM   AN    IRISH    GARDEN. 

The  weather  here  is  indeed  spring-like  and  cheering.  The  average 
temperature  for  this  4th  day  of  February  is  38°  ;  but  here,  in  our 
garden,  a  thermometer,  3  ft.  above  the  ground  level,  registered  61° 
at  noon.  Fogs  have  been  but  slight  here — mists,  in  fact,  and  it  is  by 
past  memories  only  that  I  can  call  to  mind  the  bitter  darkness  of 
which  friends  in  London  write  me.  Mr.  Peter  Veitch,  who  has  had 
much  e.xperience  of  climates,  good  and  bad,  complains  much  of  the 
London  weather  during  the  past  two  months ;  nothing  has  grown, 
and  Phalsenopsis  buds  have  been  dropping  off  by  the  dozen. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana  opened  its  first  flowers  in  the  sunshine  to-day. 
Hellebores,  of  various  kinds,  and  Snowdrops  are  plentiful  in  the  borders 
and  amongthe  Grass.  Hepaticas  are  lovely  rosettes  of  pure  magenta  and 
soft  blue,  and  the  erratic  Winter  Aconite  is  popping  up  everywhere, 
having  been  distributed,  as  I  suppose,  in  past  times,  when  ' '  digging 
over  the  borders  "  was  most  religiously  performed.  The  Golden  Ivy 
is  very  lovely  on  old  grey  walls  ;  but,  like  all  other  things,  hardy  or 
tender,  it  likes  a  little  assistance  betimes.  I  was  lately  admiring  a 
plant  of  it  which  had  been  planted  in  front  of  a  low  cottage,  and  was 
struck  by  the  manner  in  which  it  had  literally  gone  "up  the  spout." 
Perhaps  its  terminal  shoots  found  shelter  in  the  niches  on  either  side 
the  metal  pipe,  perhaps  moisture  also.  In  some  exposed  positions 
Ivy  is  very  difficult  to  establish  on  bare  walls,  and  those  who  have 
experienced  "failures  "  in  this  way  would  do  well  to  remember  Miss 
Hope's  advice,  and  place  stout  wooden  uprights  at  intervals  along 
their  walls  where  Ivies  are  to  grow. 

Speaking  of  "  failures, "  I  should  like  to  say  how  I  was  pleased 
to  see  that  Mr.  Miles  was  bold  enough  to  "confess  some,"  as  the 
Americans  say,  in  your  columns  (p.  97).  I,  a  gardener,  have  had 
many  failures  in  drawing  and  painting,  ;  Mr.  Miles,  a  painter,  has 
also  similarly  failed  somewhat  in  gardening,  but,  as  he  says,  failure 
teaches  us  as  much  or  more  than  success,  and  a  careful  reading  of 
his  paper  may  ensure  success  in  the  case  of  others.  A  gardening 
journal  that  only  tells  us  what  to  do  only  half  performs  its  office, 
since  what  to  avoid  or  not  to  do  is  quite  as  important. 

I  am  always  interested  in  any  question  concerning  the  amount  of 
cold  and  moisture  to  which  any  bulbous  plants  may  have  been  sub- 
jected. I  am  never  half  so  afraid  of  cold  or  frost  as  of  the  drought 
which  frost  occasions.  The  ashes  in  which  the  pots  of  Lilies  should 
always  be  plunged  during  winter  are  mainly  useful  in  preventing 
evaporation  from  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  the  advantage  is  that 
pots  of  soil  so  plunged  never  become  dry.  Many  delicate  plants  are 
kept  too  dry  during  winter  ;  cultivators  generally  have  an  unac- 
countable prejudice  against  watering  plants  in  cold  frames  in  winter, 
and  so  many  valuable  plants  are  yearly  sacrificed.  If  wet  were  the 
cause  of  death,  how  is  it  that  so  many  tender  bog  plants  and 
aquatics  in  our  gardens  escape  ? 

Mr.  Ellftcombe  and  others  have  told  us  that  the  soft-leaved  Apo- 
nogeton  distachyon  may  be  frozen  into  a  solid  mass  of  ice  "  like  a 
fly  in  amber,"  and  yet  receive  no  permanent,  and  but  very  little  pre- 
sent, injury.  Many  tender  plants,  as  Thalia,  Nelumbium,  and 
several  Nymphjeas,  Richardia  jethiopica,  Trapa  natans,  and  other 
aquatics  are  perfectly  hardy  if  plunged  18  in.  or  2  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  tanks  or  ponds  during  winter.  In  a  word,  many 
delicate  bulbs  and  other  plants  perish  from  frost  only  when  frost 
and  drought  come  together. 

My  first  glimpse  of  the  green  and  gold  of  Daffodils  was  obtained 
to-day.  We  procured  some  good  strong  bulbs  last  autumn,  which 
were  potted  on  October  8,  1879,  and  the  result  is  that  we  now  have 
pots  of  them  bearing  from  six  to  fifteen  flowers  and  buds ;  the 
flowers,  too,  are  more  shapely  and  fresh  than  those  produced  at  a 
later  period.  They  are  more  useful  in  a  cut  state,  and  quite  enliven 
the  cool  houses  arranged  along  with  half-hardy  Ferns,  Lajlia  anceps, 
Odoutoglossum  pulchellum  majus,  Scilla  sibiriea.  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
and  Hyacinths  of  various  colours. 

As  hanging  basket  plants,  I  have  just  now  nothing  prettier  than 
Asparagus  decumbens  with  its  drooping  clouds  of  feathery  spray, 
and  the  golden-flowered  Himalayan  Strawberry  (Fragaria  indica)! 
The  latter  is  a  robust  growing  trailer,  quite  at  home  in  a  sunny  win- 
dow or  in  a  eool  house,  and  its  graceful  stems,  dark  green  leaves, 
golden  flowers,  and  crimson  fruits,  render  it  a  most  attractive  and  to 
many  an  uncommon  object.  Unlike  many  other  basket  plants,  this 
possesses  the  advantage  of  remaining  in  full  beauty  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months. 


A  wall  here  is  just  now  very  pretty.  It  was  originally  planted 
with  Ivies  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  died  out,  and  to  supply  the 
blanks  thus  occasioned,  golden  Jasmine  (J.  nudiflorum)  and  Coton- 
easter  Simonsi  were  planted,  and  the  efi^ect  produced  now  is 
charming,  the  bosses  of  coral  red  berries  and  golden  blossoms 
standing  out  from  a  cool  dark  green  background  of  Ivy. 

Some  remarks  were  recently  made  in  a  contemporary  respecting  the 
conservatory  or  show  house  at  Kew.  I  remember  when  "old  No. 
i  "  was  a  most  interesting  place  to  see  at  this  season,  for  it  contained 
early  spring  flowering  plants,  such  as  Primula  dentioulata,  Trillium 
grandiflorum,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  scores  of  other  beautiful 
hardy  subjects,  and  to  these,  at  a  later  period,  well  grown  specimens 
of  hardy  native  and  North  American  Orchids  used  to  form  a  suc- 
cession. Then  Clematis  indivisa  wreathed  the  roof  with  trusses  of 
its  snowy  stars.  I  never  forgot  the  impression  which  the  sight  of  a 
few  delicate  hardy  flowers,  thus  perfected  under  glass,  made  on  me, 
and  memory  is  now  quickened  by  the  front  shelf  of  our  own  green- 
house, made  gay  with  Scillas,  Narcissi,  Fioaria  grandiflora,  Saxifraga 
Burseriana,  Primula  acaulis  in  variety,  P.  erosa,  and  the  lovely  blue 
and  gold  of  Iris  reticulata,  which  a  lady  here  calls  the  "old  Derby  " 
Iris,  since  its  blue  and  gold  recalls  the  colours  of  the  old  Derby 
fictile  ware. 

Ccelogyne  cristata  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Orchids  for 
winter  and  spi-ing.  It  is  now  lovely,  its  plump,  glossy,  green 
bulbs  and  dark  green  leaves  setting  off  the  snowy  wreaths  of  blos- 
soms to  the  best  advantage.  The  whole  secret  of  growing  it  well  is 
to  plant  it  in  a  well-drained  pan  of  charcoal  and  fibrous  peat — very 
little  peat — and  give  it  a  surfacing  of  living  Sphagnum  Moss.  Plenty 
of  water  it  must  always  have  ;  the  bulbs  should  be  always  plump 
and  glossy,  and  watering  overhead  suits  the  plant  well  until  such 
time  as  the  flower-spikes  appear  ;  then  water  as  copiously  as  before, 
but  take  good  care  not  to  wet  the  spikes,  as  they  rot  off  easily. 
When  in  bloom  a  cold  house,  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  suits  it, 
and  the  blossoms  then  last  perfect  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  statement  (p.  119)  respecting  tropical 
Orchids  being  successfully  grown  in  the  open  air  for  a  portion  of  the 
year  in  Silesia.  In  1852,  M.  Franfois  Josst,  gardener  to  Count  Thun 
Hohenstein  grew  fifty  or  sixty  kinds  in  a  similar  manner  at  Tetsohen, 
in  Bohemia,  and  with  good  results.  Nearer  home,  Messrs.  Back- 
house &  Sons,  of  York,  gave  the  scheme  a  trial,  as  did  also  Colonel 
Trevor  Clarke,  and  in  both  cases  partial  success  was  the  result.  The 
great  danger  is  that  rude  winds  damage  plants  thus  exposed.  Many 
kinds  of  Orchids  grow  better  during  summer  in  a  house  in  which 
the  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  the  open  air,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  shelter  and  not  heat  which  they  require.  I  have  seen 
the  Rock  Lily  (Dendrobium  speciosum)  rendered  very  floriferous  by 
placing  it  out-of-doors  in  the  full  sun  during  July,  August,  and 
September,  and  there  are  other  robust-growing  species  with  stout 
bulbs  and  rigid  foliage,  such  as  Leelia  superbiens,  Schomburgkia  tibi- 
ciuis,  and  the  more  robust  of  Cattleyas,  which  would  derive  much 
additional  strength  and  vigour  if  carefully  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
fresh  air  during  summer.  Like  many  other  matters  good  in 
themselves,  this  requires  great  caution.  A  good  Orchid  grower 
instinctively  feels,  as  it  were,  the  position  in  which  his  plants  may 
best  succeed,  and  it  is  only  such  men  that  should  attempt  the  expo- 
sure of  Orchids  in  the  open  air.  In  this  case  much  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  plant  at  the  time  ;  if  it  has  good  roots  and  is  in  vigorous 
health,  judicious  exposure  may  improve  it  ;  if  it  be  delicate  and 
badly  rooted,  the  chances  are  that  a  dose  of  open  air  culture  will 
kill  it  outright.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  experience 
derived  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  from  actual  trial  was  not  such  as  to 
induce  them  to  attempt  any  phase  of  what  could  fairly  be  called  open 
air  culture  as  a  principle.  My  own  idea  is  to  have  a  liouse  from 
which  the  glass  roof  or  lights  could  be  readily  removed  or  thrown 
up  vertically.  In  this  way  all  the  advantages  of  open  air  culture,  so 
far  as  fresh  air,  pure  water  in  tlie  shape  of  rain,  coolness,  and  absence 
of  scorching  or  glare  of  the  glass  are  concerned,  could  be  obtained 
without  the  disadvantages  to  which  plants  would  be  exposed  in  a 
climate  so  rudely  variable  as  is  our  own  at  times.  F.  W.  B. 


Double  Flowers. — In  order  to  obtain  double  flowers,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  make  use  of  the  pollen  from  double 
flowers,  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  stigma 
of  single  flowers  from  which  it  is  desired  to  procure  double-flowered 
seedlings.  M.  Lemoine,  desirous  of  experimenting  with  Lilacs,  found 
that  the  only  double-flowered  Lilac  then  known  had  no  stamens,  and 
consequently  no  pollen.  He  therefore  decided  to  reverse  the  pro- 
cess, and  to  fertilise  the  stigmas  of  certain  double-flowered  Lilacs 
with  the  pollen  from  some  of  the  best  single  varieties.  The  experi- 
ment was  so  far  a  success,  that  out  of  forty  seedlings  thirty  at  least 
yielded  semi-double  or  double  flowers,  one  of  them  being  very  remark- 
able for  its  beauty.—"  Florist." 
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PLANTS    riGUEED. 

ArissBma  utile  (Bot.  Mag.,  plate  G474). — A  very  striking  spe- 
cies o£  this  remarkable  genus  of  Aroids,  commoa  in  the  forests  of 
Sikkim  at  elevations  of  8000  ft.  to  12000  ft.,  and  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Aroids  having  the  male  and  female 
flowers  on  separate  plants,  and  only  the  male  spadix  is  represented 
in  the  plate  quoted.  ArisKjma  utile  has  received  its  specific  name 
in  reference  to  its  tubers  being  collected  for  food  by  the  hill  tribes 
of  Sikkim,  but  it  is  also  a  very  singular  ornamental  plant.  The 
tubers  are  about  the  size  of  large  Walnuts,  from  each  of  which 
spring  a  pair  of  leaves  borne  on  stout  stalks  nearly  1  ft.  long.  The 
blade  is  divided  into  three  separate  broad  leaflets,  with  red  veins 
and  wavy  margins.  Between  and  shorter  than  the  leaves  rises  the 
wide  dull  brown  spadix,  which  is  ribbed  and  diagonally  barred  with 
raised  green  veins.  The  lower  part  is  tubular,  and  the  upper 
broad  portion  is  curved  downward  over  the  orifice  of  the 
tube,  projecting  and  hanging  from  which  is  a  slender  thread-like 
body  about  6  in.  in  length.  This  is  the  attenuated  end  of  the 
spadix.  In  some  other  species  of  Arisrema  the  spadix  is  short  and 
stout  like  that  of  our  native  Arum,  and  the  spadix  is  prolonged  in 
the  form  of  a  slender  tail.  A.  utile  was  first  discovered  by  Sir 
.Joseph  Hooker,  and  it  is  the  plant  mentioned  by  him  in  his  "  Hima- 
layan Journals,"  Vol.  II.  (p.  49) ;  but  it  was  Mr.  Elwes,  of 
Cirencester,  who  introduced  it  a  few  years  ago. 

Auricula  A.  F.  Barron. — An  Alpine  variety  raised  by  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  of  Slough.  The  ground  colour  is  a  rich  crimson-maroon, 
edged  with  deep  mauve  and  the  eye  is  large  and  yellow. 

Calochortus  Benthami  (Bot.  Mag.,  plate,  6475).— This 
little  Calochortus,  Mr.  Baker  writes,  is  a  close  ally  to  C.  elegans, 
which  is  pretty  well  kno^vn  in  English  gardens,  but  difl'ers  in  having 
yellow  flowers.  For  garden  purposes  the  species  of  this  Macrode- 
nus  section  are  not  so  effective  as  the  larger,  more  open-flowered 
Mariposas,  such  as  venustus,  luteus,  citrinus,  and  splendens,  but 
the  flowers  are  less  fugitive.  The  present  species  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  chain  of  mountains  in  California,  and  was  first 
gatliered  by  Hartweg.  It  is  the  plant  named  C.  elegans  var.  luteus 
by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  "  Plants;  Hartwegianse. "  Living  plants  of 
it  were  first  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Elwes  in  1877.  The  yellow  flowers 
have  a  blue  centre,  and  are  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  several  being 
borne  together  on  a  slender  one-leaved  scape,  rising  from  6  in.  to  12  in. 
above  the  ground. 

Cymbidium  Masters!  (Fl.  Mag.,  plate  391) —This  is  the 
variety  having  ivory-white  flowers,  blotched  with  red  on  the  labellum. 
The  other  variety  has  wholly  white  flowers  ;  and  it  is  suggested  that 
it  should  bear  the  name  of  C.  Mastersi  album,  as  the  blotched  variety 
was  the  oue  originally  described  by  Lindley.  A  reference  to  the 
original  figure  ("  Botanical  Register,"  XXXI.,  plate  50),  and  to 
several  otlier  suljsequent  figures,  teaches  us  that  the  extent  and  inten- 
sity of  the  red  markings  is  an  individual  character.  Nevertheless,  as 
a  good  variety  can  be  propagated,  and  this  blotched  variety  is  showier 
than  the  white  one,  amateurs  should  make  sure  that  they  obtain  the 
oue  of  their  preference. 

Encephalartos  HildebrandtijCMonatsschrift  desVereines 
zur  Beforderung  des  Gartenbaues,"  1880.  plate  1). — This  Cycad  was 
introduced  from  Zanzibar,  in  1874,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hildebrandt  (after 
whom  it  was  named  by  Dr.  A.  Braun),  and  is  not  unknown  in  this 
country.  Late  last  summer  a  plant  of  this  species  produced  a  female 
cone  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin,  from  which  the  figure  cited 
was  prepared.  The  plant  has  a  trunk  about  3  ft.  high  by  1  ft.  in 
diameter  at  tlie  base,  and  thicker  upwards  from  the  remains  of 
the  ieaf-stalks,  and  bears  a  fine  crown  of  plumose  leaves  averag- 
ing 6  ft.  in  length,  and  having  from  fifty  to  sixty  pairs  of  leaflets. 
The  female  cone  is  about  1  ft.  long,  and  almost  sessile  in  the  centre 
of  the  crown  of  leaves. 

Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor  (Revue  Horticole, 
1880,  p.  30,  w'ith  a  coloured  plate). — This  is  an  old,  but  free-flowering 
variety,  easily  propagated,  and  said  to  be  an  excellent  plant  for 
market  purposes.  It  has  rosy-red  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
great  profusion  from  February  or  March  to  June. 

Iris  Kssmpferi  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  (Fl.  Mag.,  plate 
310).— A  magnificent  variety,  having  massive  Sowers  about  8  in.  in 
diameter.  The  broad  petals  are  of  a  deep,  rich  purple,  svith  darker, 
almost  blue  streaks  radiating  over  the  ground-colour,  and  alter- 
nating below  the  centre  of  the  petals  with  white  lines,  which  in 
their  turn  radiate  from  the  large  orange-yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of 
the  petal.  This  variety  is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea. 

MaxiUaria  porphyrostele  (Bot.  Mag.,  plate  6477).— Allied 
to  the  more  showy  M.  picta,  and  belonging  to  the  same  section  of 
tlie  genus,  characterised  by  having  one-flowered  peduncles  arising 
from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.     Flowers  a  little  more  than  I  in. 


in  diameter,  pale  golden-yellow,  except  the  crimson  column  and  a 
central  crimson  line  near  the  base  of  the  inside  of  each  petal.  It  is 
described  as  a  very  free-growing  and  free-flowering  species,  and  very 
attractive,  though  its  flowers  do  not  possess  the  fragrance  of  those  of 
M.  picta.  A  native  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  whence  it  was 
imported  by  Mr.  Bull,  witli  whom  it  first  flowered  in  1873. 

Pentstemon  Lord  Macdonald  (Fl.  Mag.,  plate  389, 
figure  1). — A  fine  variety,  with  very  large  crimson  flowers,  having 
a  white  throat  striped  with  crimson. 

Pentstemon  Miss  Dean  (Fl.  Mag.,  plate  389,  figure  2).— 
This  has  rosy-magenta  flowers,  with  a  pure  white  throat,  and  is  also 
a  showy  variety.  Both  varieties  were  raised  by  Messrs.  Downie  & 
Laird,  of  Westcoates  Nursery,  Edinburgh. 

Phyteuma  comosum  (Bot.  Mag.,  plate  6478).— A  very 
singular  dwarf  plant  with  stems  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  purple-blue, 
flask-shaped  flowers  in  loose  clusters  of  six  to  nine  or  more.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Eastern  Alps  of  Austria,  Lombardy,  Istria,  Dalmatia, 
and  Transylvania,  gi-owing  at  elevations  of  4000  ft.  to  5000  f t. ,  and 
flourishing  best  on  dry  rocks.  It  was  first  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion by  Mr.  George  Maw,  of  Broseley,  in  whose  rich  collection  it 
flowered  last  July.  It  is  remarkable  in  the  genus  for  the  form  of 
its  corollas,  which  are  small  (little  more  than  ^  in.  long),  and  in 
shape  like  a  salad-oil  flask.  In  the  lower  broad  part  the  petals  are 
free  from  each  other,  thus  leaving  apertures  between  their  margins, 
whilst  their  upper  parts  are  united,  and  form  a  very  slender  tube, 
from  which  the  slender  style  projects.  Amateurs  will  regard  this 
plant  as  a  little  green. 

Polygonum  compactuni  (Bot.  Mag.,  6476). — This  belongs 
to  the  same  group  as  the  stately  P.  cuspidatum,  P.  saclialiense,  &c., 
and  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  variety  of  the  former.  But 
instead  of  being  a  tall  plant,  like  the  species  mentioned,  it  has  pros- 
trate stems,  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  long,  and  ascending,  grooved  branches  about 
as  high  ;  hence  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  figures  and  describes  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct species.  It  has  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  gi'eat  pro- 
fusion late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of 
P.  cuspidatum,  though  much  smaller.  Although  not  a  very  showy 
plant,  its  late  flowering  season  will  recommend  it  to  lovers  of  herba- 
ceous plants.  A  native  of  Japan,  long  cultivated  in  open  borders  at 
Kew.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Notes  from  Paris. — The  frost  here  has  been  mo.st  disastrous, 
Abies  Nordmanniana,  A.  Pinsapo,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Cedrus 
Deodara,  C.  Libani,  C.  atlantica.  Ivy,  Wistaria,  Ampelopsis  Veitchi, 
&c.,  are  all  injured.  Standard  Roses  are  killed  in  many  places,  but 
dwarfs  have  been  protected  by  the  snow,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
sharpest  frost  was  about  40  centimetres  deep.  Fruit  trees  are,  of 
course,  very  much  hurt ;  not  only  are  the  buds  lost,  but,  unfortuna- 
tely, many  of  the  trees  also  ;  the  youngest  branches  seem  to  have 
suffered  less  than  the  old  wood,  but  all  have  been  more  or  leas 
injured.  The  worst  frost  was — 28°  centigrade  (or  16''  below  zero, 
Fahrenheit).  This  temperature  was  indicated  about  3  ft.  above  the 
top  of  the  snow,  and  a  thermometer  lying  close  to  the  snow,  with- 
out touching  it,  stood  5'  lower.  The  trees  seem  struck  about  half- 
way between  top  and  bottom.  The  Soci^t(5  Centrale  d'Hortioulture 
de  France  has  appointed  a  commission  to  report  on  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  frost  of  last  December.  I  may  add  that  the  officers 
of  this  society  for  1880  are  the  following  : — President,  M.  Alphonae 
Lavall(5e,  late  Secr(5taire  Gi5neral ;  First  Vice-President,  M.  Hardy, 
Director  of  the  Horticultural  School  at  Versailles  ;  Messieurs  Bail- 
Ion,  Burelle,  Tester,  Arnould-Baltand ;  Secretary,  M.  Duvivier,  ; 
Assistant-Secretary,  M.  B.  Verlot ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Moras ;  First 
Librarian,  M.  Wauthier,  Second,  M.  Couroier ;  Secretaries,  Messieurs 
Lep^re,  Changuerand,  Lavall^e,  Cut6  ;  Secretary- Editor  of  the 
Journal,  M.  P.  Duchartre.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Due 
Decazes,  formerly  president,  has  been  removed  ;  the  years  during 
which  he  was  president  he  never  attended  the  society's  meetings  or 
shows,  and  took  no  interest  in  the  society's  proceedings. — Ernest 
Bekoman. 

A  Dry  Winter. — Though  the  past  summer  was  dull  and  cold 
it  was  not  particularly  wet,  and  the  present  winter  so  far  has  been 
remarkably  dry.  The  average  rainfall  here  for  the  past  three  months, 
ending  January  31,  has  been  little  more  than  IJ  in.,  and  during  the 
last  month  less  than  J  in,  has  fallen,  and  the  wells  and  streams  in  this 
district  are  getting  quite  low.  For  the  last  fortnight  the  weather  has 
been  severe,  but  yesterday  and  to-day  it  has  been  very  clear  and 
mild,  as  balmy  and  warm  as  the  month  of  May.  To-day  the  thermo- 
meter stood  above  50'  at  noon,  and  we  have  had  no  frost  these  last 
few  nights,  yet  the  ice  on  the  ponds  is  about  5  in.  thick,  and  water- 
troughs  contain  masses  of  ice,  though  it  is  thawing  rapidly. — 
J.  S.  W.,  Sheffield. 
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.  CALIFORI^IAN    BIG    ROOT. 

(megaekhiza  califoenica.) 

If  you  were  to  sow  an  Acorn  and  it  produced  a  stem  like  Bryonia 
dioica,  having;  also  a  tuberous  root  below  like  a  Yam  or  Sweet 
Potato,  the  result  would  be  something  extremely  like  the  plant  we 
now  illustrate.  The  seeds  much  resemble  in  size  and  shape,  an 
Acorn  when  shed  from  its  capsule,  and  when  sown,  the  germination 
is  rather  curious  closely  resembling  that  of  a  Palm  or  Crinum.  The 
seed  coat  opens  towards  the  apex,  and  a  stout,  neck-like  body  simi- 
lar to  that  of  many  monocotyledons  is  protruded.  This  curves  over, 
and  its  apex  swells  into  a  tuber,  the  plumule  or  stem  being  developed 
from  a  niche  in  the  neck  or  tigellum-like  growth  as  in  Crinum.  The 


the  requisite  power  to  produce  and  nourish  the  young  plant ;  then 
the  radicle,  intervening,  split,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  this  split 
the  young  plant  sprung.  The  resistance  of  the  pot  below  and  the 
lengthening  determination  of  the  radicle  were  sufficient  in  some 
cases  to  lift  the  seed  up  above  the  soil,  where  it  remains  attachecL — 
T.  Smith,  Neviry. 


Califomian  Big  Koot  (Megarrhiza  califoniica). 

plant  is  as  yet  both  rare  and  curious  in  gardens,  and  the  credit  of 
re-introducing  it  rests  with  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Newry,  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful with  imported  seeds.  Even  in  a  young  state  the  plant  forms 
a  by  no  means  ungraceful  climber,  and  we  trust  that  some  of  our 
American  or  Californian  friends  will  tell  us  something  of  its  growth 
of  flower  and  fruit  in  its  native  habitats.  Our  engraving  was  made 
from  a  young  plant  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Smith  to  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  B. 

— —  Megarrhiza  oalifornica  presents  a  very  curious  method  of 
germination.  The  large  nut-like  seeds  were  sown  in  a  6-in.  pot,  and 
were  a  long  time  in  showing  any  signs  of  coming  up,  but  on  exami- 
nation appeared  to  be  coming  more  and  more  firmly  anchored  in 
the  soil.  By-and-by  a  growing  point  appeared  some  little  distance 
from  the  seed  itself,  and  then  another,  and  another,  until  all  were 
up  ;  when  up  they  grew  with  great  rapidity,  and  soon  required  pot- 
ting off.  It  was  then  found  that  it  would  require  other  6-iu.  pots 
to  hold  them,  for  the  radicle  had  issued,  very  much  like  that  of  a 
Palm — had  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  there  swelled 
out  into  a  fleshy,  Yam-like  tuber  ;  then  forming  fibres,  had  gained 


CHOICE   HARDY   PERENNIALS. 

I  NOTICE  that  a  correspondent  (p.  120)  wishes  for  a  list  of  hardy 
border  plants,  and  as  these  are  at  last  coming  to  the  front  and 
assuming  their  proper  position  in  the  garden,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  many  more  besides  "  F."  may,  just  at  this  season  of  planting, 
be  glad  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  serviceable,  I 
therefore  furnish  particulars  of  a  few  of  the  best.  Foremost  among 
them,  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order,  are  the  Aquilegias,  many  of 
which  are  very  beautiful,  the  best,  perhaps,  being  A.  coerulea,  a 
variety  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  having  flowers  of  very  large  size, 
with  large  spurs,  that  give  to  them  a  singularly  attractive  appearance. 
As  a  companion  plant  to  this,  A.  chrysantha  should  not  be  omitted, 
as  the  blooms,  being  of  a  rich  canary  yellow,  afford  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  pale  blue  of  the  other.  Since  the  introduction  of  these  two, 
hybrids  have  been  raised  from  them,  many  of  which  are  worth  having, 
but  the  two  kinds  just  named  are  so  good  that  it  will  be  a  matter  for 
regret  if  they  are  not  kept  true  by  growers  being  careful  to  save  seed 
from  plants  that  are  away  from  all  others  from  which  bees  may  carry 
the  pollen. 

Alstromerias  are  grand  subjects,  either  in  a  decorative  point  of 
view  or  for  cutting,  their  small  Lily-like  flowers,  so  handsomely 
marked  and  spotted,  being  most  useful  for  dressing  vases,  in  which, 
as  their  stems  are  hollow  and  take  up  plenty  of  water,  they  last  a 
long  time  in  perfection.  In  order  to  grow  Alstromerias  well,  they 
require  a  light  well-drained  soil  and  a  warm  sunny  spot,  sucii  as  a 
border  facing  the  sovith,  where  they  can  have  some  slight  protection 
during  winter.  This  is  best  afforded  by  a  mulching  of  leaf-soil,  or 
any  non-conducting  material  of  that  kind  that  will  keep  out  very 
sharp  frosts,  which,  if  allowed  to  penetrate  the  soil  deeply,  injure 
the  large  fleshy  roots,  and  cause  them  to  rot.  To  establish  a 
bed  of  these  useful  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  them  in  pots,  and 
if  put  into  the  ground  now,  to  plant  them  6  in.  deep,  which  vnW 
keep  them  safe  ;  but  in  covering,  it  is  always  advisable  to  throw  a 
handful  of  sand  over  their  crowns,  as  it  is  a  great  safeguard  aga.inst 
damp.  Alstromerias  may  likewise  be  readily  raised  from  seed  sown 
where  they  are  to  stand,  but  plants  so  obtained  do  not  bloom  till  they 
are  a  year  old,  and  then  not  very  freely. 

Anemone  japonica  and  its  white  variety  Honorine  Jobert  are 
magnificent  border  plants  that  flower  most  profusely  in  autumn,  com- 
mencing early  and  continuing  right  on  till  they  are  destroyed  by 
frost.  The  individual  blossoms  of  these  are  as  large  as  a  crown 
piece  and  salver-shaped,  the  white  kind  having  a  prominent  green- 
disk,  surrounded  with  golden-yellow  anthers,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  purity  of  the  blooms,  are  very  attractive.  To  give  these  a 
fair  start,  holes  should  be  dug  to  a  good  depth,  and  some  rotten 
manure  worked  into  the  soil  and  well  mixed  with  it  before  planting, 
after  which  the  lesa  they  are  disturbed  or  interfered  with  the  better 
they  will  succeed.  A.  stellata  fulgens  and  A.  sylvestris  are  like- 
wise very  desirable,  and  both  flower  in  spring.  Another  plant  that 
should  be  in  every  border  is  Arum  italicum,  which  has  bold  hand- 
some foliage  beautifully  veined  with  white,  and  in  the  autumn,  whea 
this  dies  away  there  are  left  standing  bare  out  of  the  ground  nume- 
rous spikes  of  bright  coral  red  berries,  which  maintain  their  bril- 
liancy till  laid  low  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Asters  or 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  varieties,  are, 
as  every  one  knows,  showy  border  plants,  the  best  being  A.  alpinus, 
A.  longifolius  var.  formosus,  and  A.  Amellus  bessarabicus,  the  latter 
having  very  large  blooms  of  a  purplish-blue  colour.  Asters  are  so 
hardy  and  so  indifferent  as  to  soil,  that  they  well  grow  almost  any- 
where, but  they  succeed  best  where  they  have  plenty  of  depth  in 
which  to  ramble. 

If  a  fine,  hardy,  tall-growing,  omamental-foliaged  plant  be 
wanted  for  the  back  of  a  border,  Booconia  cordata  will  be  found  one 
of  the  best,  as  it  is  shapelj  -looking,  and  has  handsome  leaves  of  a 
peculiar  tint  of  green,  and  the  upper  surface  silvery  underneath. 
Campanulas,  too,  are  striking  plants,  and  particularly  C.  pyra- 
midalis,  which  in  good  soils  pushes  up  stems  to  a  height  of  5  ft. , 
clothed  nearly  their  entire  length  with  pale  blue  or  white  blossoms. 
C.  Van  Houttei  is  a  fine  hybrid  that  bears  bells  quite  2  in.  long,  and 
of  great  size  and  substance.  Catananche  bicolor  and  alba  are 
very  showy  and  enduring  ;  their  flowers  being  dry  like  those  of  the 
Everlastings,  and  having  long  stems,  they  are  very  useful  in  a  cut 
state.      Delphiniums  are  remarkably  fine,   D,   formosum  being  a 
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general  favourite,  and  a  great  ornament  to  any  border.  This,  and 
varieties  from  it,  send  up  massive  flower-stems  3  ft.  high,  and  m 
that  condition  are  very  striking.  Like  most  of  the  perennials. 
Delphiniums  admit  of  ready  increase  by  division,  and  seed  sown  at 
once  in  heat  will  produce  plants  that  will  flower  in  the  autumn. 
Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  although  very  old,  is  a  moat  desirable  plant, 
forming,  as  it  does,  a  bush  about  2^  ft.  high,  which  bears  curious- 
looking  red  flowers,  which  are  strongly  perfumed.  There  is  also  a 
white  variety  of  it,  which,  except  in  colour,  is  its  exact  counterpart. 
Dielytra  speotabilis,  as  we  all  know,  is  quite  unrivalled  as  a  spring- 
blossoming  plant,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  a  little  tender  in  its 
early  stages,  and  rather  susceptible  of  spring  frost,  which  should 
be  warded  oif  by  some  slight  protection,  such  as  a  branch  or 
two  of  evergreen  stuck  around  it.  The  Funkias  are  a  beautiful 
genus,  quite  worth  growing  for  their  foliage  alone,  which  in  the  case 
of  most  of  them  is  strildngly  ornamental,  being  fluted,  bold,  and 
elegant  in  outline.  The  majority  of  them,  too,  flower  very  freely, 
throwing  up  spikes  surmounted  with  Lily-like  blooms,  the  smaller 
kinds  of  which  are  very  valualjle  in  a  cut  state.  Funkias  delight  in 
a  loose  rich  soil,  and  may  be  easily  propagated  by  division  ;  tlie  best 
-time  for  efi'ecting  this  is  early  spring,  just  when  they  are  starting,  as 
then  the  wounded  parts  quickly  heal  over.  Another  very  showy 
perennial  is  Gaillardia  grandi  flora,  which  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high,  and  produces  numerous  blossoms  quite  3  in.  across,  and  these 
being  crimson  and  orange  in  colour  have  a  very  showy  appearance. 
The  readiest  way  of  increasing  this  remarkably  gay  looking  i)lant 
is  bymeans  of  cuttings  of  the'young  shoots  put  in  under  a  hand-light 
or  bell-glass  set  any  where  on  a  shady  border,  where  if  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  they  soon  strike  root. 

Geraniums,  too,  such  as  G.  ibericum  and  G.  sanguineum,  which 
are  highly  effective,  make  a  fine  display,  and  besides  being  particu- 
larly suitable  for  any  border,  are  well  adapted  for  rockwork,  over 
which  their  tops  scramble  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible.  The 
old  G.  cocciueum  has  always  been  admired  for  its  free  habit  and 
great  brilliancy  of  colour  ;  but  fine  as  this  is,  the  double  variety  is 
much  more  desirable,  the  flowers  being  just  as  bright  as  those  of  tlie 
single  kind,  very  large  and  full,  and,  instead  of  dropping  when  cut, 
they  are  remarkably  enduring,  a  property  which  renders  them  of 
much  service  for  dressing  vases,  where  their  dazzling  scarlet  makes 
them  very  conspicuous.  For  rich  markings  and  form.  Irises  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  flowers  except  Orchids,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
they  are  not  more  grown  than  they  are,  especially  the  choicer  varie- 
ties, like  the  Spanish  and  such  kinds  as  I.  iberica,  which  have  only 
to  be  seen  to  be  admired.  The  whole  of  the  herbaceous  sorts  are  very 
orgeous  ;  but  in  refinement  and  delicacy  of  colour  they  give  place 
to  the  bulbous-rooted  species,  and  it  is  these  that  should  be  planted  ; 
the  present  is  a  good  time  for  doing  so,  but  in  committing  them 
to  the  ground,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  prepare  the  positions 
for  them  by  working  in  plenty  of  leaf-mould  to  keep  the  soil  open ; 
and,  to  further  ensure  their  safety,  they  sliould  be  covered  with  a 
(rood  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand,  which  will  drain  the  water  from 
tiie  crowns  and  prevent  them  from  rotting.  Monarda  didyma  is 
a  much  neglected  plant,  but  for  all  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  showy  that  can  be  grown,  producing  as  it  does, 
numerous  wliorls  of  flowers  near  the  tops  of  the  shoots  resembling 
in  form  and  size  those  of  the  Salvias.  The  scarlet  variety  when  in 
bloom  is  a  very  brilhant  object,  and  the  white  associated  with  it 
looks  well  by  way  of  contrast.  Both  kinds  grow  about  a  yard 
liigh,  and  are  well  suited  for  the  back  of  herbaceous  borders. 
These  latter  would  be  very  incomplete  without  Pseonies.the  tuberous- 
rooted  kinds  of  which  are  showy  in  the  extreme,  the  flowers  being 
as  is  well  known  ot  immense  size,  and  the  colours  rich  and  varied. 
One  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  among  them  is  P.  anemonaj- 
flora,  which  has  large  outer  petals  of  a  bright  crimson,  the 
centre  being  filled  with  others  narrower,  golden  in  colour,  with 
a  band  of  crimson  running  through  the  centre  of  each.  P.  teunifolia 
is  also  a  very  beautiful  species,  and  like  the  others,  will  thrive 
almost  anywhere,  but  the  blooms  being  heavy,  a  sheltered  border 
is  the  best  position  for  it. 

No  flowers  liave  been  more  improved  of  late  than  Pentstemons, 
which  at  one  time  were  comparatively  small  and  poor,  but  now  the 
tubes  of  the  best  strains  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  Gloxinias, 
and  the  markings  rich  and  varied.  In  order  to  have  a  fine  show  of 
these  most  useful  autumn-flowering  plants,  the  best  way  is  to  sow 
seed  of  them  at  once  in  Ireat,  and  nurse  the  young  plants  on  under 
glass  till  May,  when  they  will  be  strong  for  turning  out  into  the 
beds,  or  for  forming  clumps  in  borders.  Phloxes,  too,  have  kept 
pace  with  the  advanced  state  of  the  times,  and  appear  as  near 
perfection  as  possible  ;  but  it  is  surprising  what  a  diS'erence  soil 
makes  with  these.  When  planted  where  it  is  light  and  of  a  dry 
character  they  become  starved,  and  flag  ;  but  with  depth  and  plenty 
of  moisture,  nothing  can  surpass  in  beauty  the  magnificent  heads  of 
bloom  which  they  produce.     Now  is  the  time  to  divide  and  replant 


them,  or  to  start  old  stools  to  get  cuttings  from,  which,  put  in  heat, 
soon  strike  and  become  ready  for  potting. 

I  must  not  omit  the  douljle  Pyrethrums,  the  flowers  ot  which  are 
equal  to  those  of  China  Asters,  and  coming  as  they  do  so  early  as  May 
are  of  great  value  for  cutting.  Statices,  when  in  bloom,  are  very 
elegant  with  tlieir  light  lavender  inflorescences  ;  and  there  is  one 
more  plant  I  must  notice,  \nz.,  the  beautiful  Spiraea  palmata, 
which  is  by  far  the  handsomest  of  all  the  species,  and  one  of  the 
finest  plants  in  cultivation.  These  will  be  found  to  make  a  good 
beginning,  others  can  be  obtained  afterwards.  S.  D. 


AQUATICS    IJST    TUBS. 

I  WAS  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  Ellacombe's  remarks  on  this  subject 
(p.  112),  and  I  am  sure  (if  so  be  that  it  is  conveniently  possible) 
there  are  others  besides  myself  who  would  welcome  any  information 
suggested  by  such  an  extended  experience  in  aquatic  plant  culture 
under  such  restricted  circumstances  as  that  of  Mr.  EUacombe.  I  am 
very  fond  of  aquatic  plants,  and  am  at  present  forming  a  collection 
here,  the  majority  of  which  must  perforce  be  grown  in  tubs,  bowls, 
or  inverted  bell-glasses  or  cloches.  I  can  well  understand  the  beauty 
of  Typha  and  many  other  aquatic  and  sub-aquatic  plants  as'grown  in 
tubs  sunk  level  with  the  lawn  in  sheltered  nooks  and  corners  where 
any  distinct  vegetation  "tells"  best.  As  a  preventive  against  the 
too  rapid  decay  of  sunken  tubs  and  other  wood-work,  I  paint  the 
outsides  (only)  with  stiff  gas-tar,  and  then  sift  dry  cinder-ashes 
thickly  over  the  tar  whilst  it  is  wet.  I  find  that  this  renders  the 
wood  impervious  to  earth  moisture  from  without  for  many  years, 
and  I  trust  the  hint  may  be  useful  to  others.  Even  a  list  of  the 
plants  which  Mr.  Ellaoombe  has  thus  grown  in  tubs  would  be  inte- 
resting. Lovers  of  aquatic  vegetation  may  be  glad  to  hear  that  good 
seeds  of  the  lovely  rosy  Water  Lily  (Nymphaja  sphterocarpa,  Cas- 
pary,  N.  alba  var.  rosea.  Hart),  are  offered  by  M.  Godefroy  Lebeuf, 
of  Argenteuil,  at  lOd.  each,  and  that  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of 
Covent  Garden,  also  oS'er  good  bulbs  of  the  Cape  Pond  Lily,  Apono- 
geton  diatacliyon,  at  very  moderate  prices.  I  consider  this  the  gem 
of  all  aquatic  plants  for  a  cold  greenhouse  in  winter,  as  it  may 
be  grown  in  a  tub  or  pan  of  18  in.  or  2  ft.  in  diameter — indeed,  I 
have  grown  it  well  in  a  bell-glass  little  over  1  ft.  across  the  rim. 
During  winter  its  white  Hawthorn-scented  blossoms  are  a  great  treat, 
and  amongst  many  visitors  it  is  astonishing  how  few  recognise  the 
plant,  yet  I  find  that  it  always  attracts  attention  even  when  grouped 
with  far  more  gaudy  decorative  flowers.  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  obtain  all  tlie  hardy  species  of  Water  Lilies,  and  intend  to  attempt 
the  open  air  culture  of  Thalia,  Richardia  aithiopica,  Lymnocliaris, 
and  Pontederia.  Where  may  seeds  of  the  Chataigne  d'eau  (Trapa 
natans)  or  Water  Chestnut  be  obtained  ?  The  great  thing  to 
know  is  precisely  what  are  most  suitable  for  tub  culture.  Even  a 
few  of  Mr.  Ellacombe's  "failures"  might  prove  conducive  to  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  otliers,  perhaps,  if  laid  before  them  ;  and  per- 
haps Mr.  Miles  may,  in  some  leisure  moment,  tell  us  of  his  failures 
and  successes  in  the  culture  of  water  plants.  Notwithstanding  the 
pleasant  and  profitable  use  to  which  Mr.  Miles  turned  his  "  failures," 
it  is  to  avoid  failure  that  I  now  venture  to  ask  of  Mr.  Ellacombe's 
experience,  and  trust  he  will  not  think  me  selfish  tlierein.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  a  firm  intention  ot  putting  his  advice  into  practice,  if  so 
be  that  he  will  favour  me  in  this  matter.  Watek  Beetle. 


Best  Protection  for  Border   Plants  and  Frames. — 

In  The  Garden  (p.  112)  Mr.  W.  Till,  Clonmel,  records  his  experience 
on  this  subiect,  and  gives  the  preference  to  ashes  compared  with  leaf- 
mould.  I  find  that  ashes  become  too  consolidated,  freeze  into  a 
solid  block  in  fact,  and  so  form  an  admirable  protection  against  frost 
in  the  case  of  subterranean  bulbs  and  tubers  ;  but  to  use  aslies  as  a 
protection  for  Lobelias,  Lilium  longiflorum,  or  other  plants  just 
pushing  up  their  young  gi'owths  is  often  fatal.  Lobelias  in  particular 
dissolve  like  soap  when  covered  up  from  the  air  in  this  way.  The 
great  use  of  leaf-mould  is  that  if  used  in  its  rough  state  it  forms  a 
guard  against  cutting  winds  for  low  growing  and  tender  plants,  as 
well  as  a  good — indeed,  as  I  think,  tlie  best — for  tender  young 
winter  and  spring  growths.  Used  loosely,  its  interstices  contain 
dry  air,  and  it  never  freezes  in  the  sense  that  ashes  freeze.  One 
may  always  push  a  stick  into  a  border  covered  3  in.  deep  with  rough 
leaf-mould,  but  covered  with  ashes  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  hard  as 
a  board.  The  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  hay  as  a  covering 
material  is  the  seeds  which  blow  about  and  come  up  on  the  walks 
and  borders  in  the  shape  of  weeds.  I  prefer  dry  Fern  or  bracken 
to  hay  for  this  reason.  In  many  places  in  England  where  turf-mould 
or  peat  is  not  readily  procurable.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  is  often  employed 
with  excellent  results.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  leaf-mould, 
when  readily  procurable,  is  valuable  for  its  stimulating  manurial,  as 
well  as  for  its  protecting  qualities,  being  in  this  way  far  superior  to 
ashes,  turf,  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  other  similar  material. — W.  F. 
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NOTES  MB  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PLOWER  GARDEN. 


Laced  Polyanthuses. — Lancashire  florists  will  not,  I  think, 
accept  Mr.  Douglas'  definition  of  a  perfect  Polyanthus  as  given 
in  his  interesting  book  on  "  Hardy  Florist  Flowers"  (p.  95).  He 
says  amongst  other  requisites  "  the  tube  should  be  of  a  fine  yellow, 
the  eye  of  a  bright  clear  rich  yellow  not  less  than  twice  the  width  of 
tube"  (I  suppose  by  this  he  means  one  on  each  side,  surely  not 
twice  !)  and  that  "the  edging  should  be  of  a  fine  lemon  yellow." 
Three  sorts  of  yellow  !  one  for  the  tube,  one  for  the  centre, 
and  another  sort  for  the  lacing.  Now  I  always  thought  it  was 
essential  for  a  first  rate  flower  that  the  lacing  should  be  exactly 
the  same  shade  of  yellow  as  the  colour  of  the  centre.  It  certainly 
is  so  in  such  grand  flowers  as  Exile,  President,  and  Cheshire 
Favourite,  and  if  we  are  to  have  this  essential  varied,  it  will  let  in 
Bonny  Bess,  and  a  host  of  fixy  centres  with  pale  lacings  ;  just  as 
the  shaded  Alpine  has  been  admitted  to  suit  south  country  florists. 
The  diagrams  also,  which  are  borrowed  from  Mr.  Cannell's  cata- 
logue, are  very  far  from  being  good  representations  of  good  show 
flowers.  The  centres  are  shown  much  too  small,  and  relatively 
the  ground  colour  of  the  outer  circle  much  too  heavy.  There  are 
such  Polyanthuses,  and  I  daresay  they  abound  at  Swanley,  but 
they  are  not  good  types  of  our  Lancashire  standard  sorts,  like 
those  above  noted.  They  are  altogether  too  heavy  and  clumsy. 
If  Mr.  Douglas'  book  reaches  a  second  edition,  I  hope  that  he 
will  amend  all  this. — W.  Brockbank,  Brochhurst,  Didsbury. 

The  Cretan  Borage. — This  is  a  curious  old  perennial  seldom 
seen  in  gardens,  and  perhaps  deservedly  so ;  for  its  growth  is  so 


The  Cretan  Borage  (Borago  Cretica). 

robust  and  its  habit  so  coarse  that  few  would  think  it  a  plant  that 
gave  compensation  for  the  few  flowers  which  it  produces  in  the  early 
spring.  It  is,  however,  a  capital  plant  for  the  wild  garden,  or  for 
rough  places— in  copse,  or  shrubbery,  or  lane,  where  the  ample  room 
which  it  reauires  would  not  be  begrudged,  and  where  it  may  take 
care  of  itself  from  year  to  year.  A  variety  of  other  plants  of  the 
same  Order,  such  as  the  Comfrey,  would  also  thrive  in  similar  situa- 
tions, and  furnish  myriads  of  pretty  blossoms,  but  they  all  differ 
essentially  from  this  Borage  in  form  of  foliage,  its  large  rounded 
leaves  and  bold  round  tufts  being  so  distinct.  These,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  well  shown  in  the  sketch  given  herewith. 

Helleborus  niger  is  only  to-day  in  full  flower  here— in 
another  week  we  shall  have  them  in  hundreds,  for  I  never  saw 
them  so  thickly  set  with  buds.  Last  year  they  flowered  freely,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  at  Christmas.  We  find  the  best  plan  for  covering 
them  is  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  rested  upon  three  bricks.  The  flowers 
are  kept  beautifully  pure  by  being  thus  sheltered  from  the  rain  and 
soot.  — Brockhurst. 

■Wallflowers.— For  the  third  year  ini  succession,  all  the  Wall- 
flowers have  been  killed  in  January.  Two  years  ago  it  was  the 
cold  east  winds,  this  time  it  is  the  severe  cold.     They  did  not  seem 


to  have  suff'ered  much  by  the  December  frost ;  the  snow  saved  them ; 
but  this  month  of  dry  hard  frost  has  shrivelled  them  all  up.  Wall- 
flowers have  been  hardy  enough  for  ten  years,  but  of  late  they  seem 
to  have  been  altogether  of  weaker  constitution,  perhaps  from  over 
development.  They  cannot  be  safely  reckoned  upon  for  spring 
bedding  in  the  future  hereabouts.— BEOCKHtJRST,  Didsbury 

Lily  of  the  Valley  in  a  Wild  State.— It  is,  truly,  a 
lovely  sight  to  see  this  growing  as  it  does  in  a  copse  near  here 
by  the  acre,  and  well  would  anyone  be  repaid  for  the  trouble  if 
they  could  cover  bare  spots  under  trees  as  nature  covers  them  ; 
and  with  care  and  forethought,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal  might 
be  done  in  this  way.  When  in  bloom,  immense  bunches  of  these 
Lilies  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  cottage  window,  just  as  they  are 
gathered,  leaves  and  flowers  together.  I  also  remember  seeing  this 
Lily  growing  in  masses  in  a  garden  in  Hampshire,  pushing  itself 
up  through  the  gravel  paths,  so  that  it  seems  it  will  almost  grow 
anywhere. — J.  Clarke,  Melton  Constable. 

Propagation  of  Primulas.— Mr.  Anderson-Henry  recom- 
mends the  propagation  of  Primulas  by  means  of  cuttings  of  their  roots- 
He  writes  to  the  "Florist"  thus  : — "  I  have  observed  means  by 
which  Primulas  may  be  propagated  to  any  extent,  and  it  strikes  me 
that  if  it  is  unknown  it  might  be  worth  communicating.  I  had 
raised  from  seeds  sent  me  from  Ladak  and  Kashmir  a  great  many  of 
the  tribe,  and  as  I  could  not  accommodate  them  under  glass,  I  caused 
them  to  be  planted  out  in  beds.  They  were  of  the  P.  denticulata 
type,  and  principally,  I  believe,  the  true  P.  purpurea.  After  having 
stood  the  winter,  aud  having  occasion  for  the  beds  last  spring,  I  had 
them  dug  up  and  removed.  I  filled  up  their  space  with  other  plants 
more  prized,  and  amongst  these  I  now  find  the  Primulas  coming  up 
like  weeds.  I  find  in  digging  them  up  that  fibrous  roots  had  been 
cut  off,  and  from  these  sprung  tlie  numerous  progeny  I  now  have  to 
remo/e  as  weeds." 

Kniphofia  camosa.— This  plant,  Herr  Max  Leitchhn  states, 
is  unique,  and  different  in  shape  and  habit  from  the  other  species. 
It  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and  was  sent  to  Europe  by  Schimper.  It 
forms  several  low  spreading  leaf  rosettes,  from  the  midst  of  which 
rise  the  flower-stalks  to  the  height  of  1  ft.,  producing  a  completely 
cylindrical  flower-spike  about  3  in,  long  and  IJ  in.  broad  ;  but  the 
comparative  smaUness  of  the  flowers  is  compensated  for  by  their 
glowing  Apricot  colour,  which  is  made  still  brighter  by  the  pro- 
truding bright  yellow  anthers,  laden  with  pollen.  It  is  a  lovely  and 
striking  autumn  plant. — "Florist." 

Aquilegia  glandulosa.— I  am  a  fellow  sufi"erer  with  Mr.  Dod 
in  the  failure  to  cultivate  this  plant.  Last  spring  I  purchased  several 
well-grown  and  established  plants  from  Mr.  Ware,  and  treated  them 
in  accordance  with  his  directions.  Some  were  kept  in  pots  plunged 
in  ashes,  others  were  planted  on  an  excellent  piece  of  rockwork  in  a 
somewhat  shaded  situation.  Not  one  flower  delighted  my  eyes  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  leaves  appeared  gradually  to  dwindle  away,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  plants  became  sickly,  both  those  in  pots  and  those 
which  had  been  planted  out,  and  by  midsummer  all  vitality  seemed 
gone.  Wondering  what  could  have  happened  to  my  pets,  I  examined 
one  of  them  which  had  been  potted,  with  a  strong  glass,  when  I  dis- 
covered myriads  of  a  very  small  brown  insect,  which  had  attacked 
every  part  of  the  plant,  stripped  it  of  its  leaves,  and  seemed  intent 
upon  devouring  its  root-stock  as  well.  They  swarmed  upon  it,  and 
were  singularly  active,  almost  like  woodlice.  My  resource  was  the 
Tobacco  box,  and  I  gave  them  a  good  strong  dose  of  it,  but  I  fear  it 
was  in  vain,  as  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned,  for  they  all  seemed 
fatally  injured,  and  showed  no  after  signs  of  life.  If  this  Aquilegia 
is  subject  to  such  an  insect  pest  as  I  have  just  described,  it  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  many  failures  that  certainly  do  occur  in  its 
cultivation. — Henry  Burney,   Wavendon  Rectory,   Wobum. 


Seedsmen's  Assistants.— May  I  ask  for  space  in  your  pages 
to  appeal  to  seedsmen  and  gardeners  on  behalf  of  ray  class — seeds- 
men's assistants  ?  I  think  our  case  calls  for  some  consideration  at 
their  hands.  It  is  not  of  wages  I  am  about  to  complain  (though 
these  are  low  enough)  but  of  our  long  hours  of  drudgery  in  the  shop 
and  office.  The  facts  I  am  about  to  give,  apply,  I  believe,  very  gen- 
erally to  the  trade.  During  the  slack  season  the  hours  of  work  are 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  in  winter,  when  busy  with  orders,  from 
9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  These  hours  are  not  so  bad,  but  for  nine  or  ten 
weeks  at  a  time,  during  what  is  termed  the  busy  season,  they  are 
extended  to  11  or  12  p.m.  every  night,  and  I  and  my  neighbours 
have,  for  nights  in  succession,  been  in  the  shop  till  2  o'clock  a.m. 
These  late  hours  are  simply  killing  to  all  but  the  strongest  constitu- 
tions, and,  during  my  experience,  I  have  known  numbers  of  learners 
driven  from  the  business  through  bad  health  or  disgust  with  the 
work.     Our  long  hours  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  caused  by  gardeners 
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delaying  to  send  in  their  orders,  but  principally  by  the  miamanage- 
ment  and  the  want  of  method  on  the  part  of  the  firm.  In  well-regu- 
lated seed  establishments,  where  each  man  is  assigned  his  own  duties 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  good  order  is  maintained,  the  hours  are  not 
so  long,  but  these  are  the  exception.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  subjected  to  such  drudgery  if  seedsmen  would  only  try  to 
alter  it.  They  can  afford,  better  than  most  tradesmen,  to  pay  their 
assistants,  and  if  they  would  provide  sufficient  hands,  and  improve 
their  management,  their  poor  assistants'  case  would  be  a  better  one 
than  it  is  at  present. — Shopmas. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Luculia  Pinceana. — We  hear  from  Glasnevinthat  this  uncom* 
mon  shrub  afforded  a  magnificent  sight  this  winter.  It  is  planted 
out  in  a  small  border,  and  produced  over  250  clusters  of  blooms, 
which  were  nearly  all  expanded  at  one  time.  The  powerful  yet 
delicious  perfume  emitted  by  the  blossoms  was  not  only  diffused 
througliout  the  house  in  which  the  plant  was  growing,  but  pene- 
trated the  adjoining  houses  though  the  doors  were  closed. 

Q-alanthuS  El'wesi. — This,  which  I  consider  quite  the  most 
beautiful  form  of  Snowdrop,  is  also  the  earliest.  It  is  now  in  full 
flower  in  the  open  ground.  In  a  cold  alpine  house  it  flowered  early 
in  January,  and  is  now  over.  G.  Imperati  and  G.  nivalis  are  now 
flowering  in  the  house,  but  have  not  yet  appeared  out-of-doors.  G. 
Elwesi  has  the  petals  broader  than  G.  Imperati,  and  there  is  a  green 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  minor  or  inner  petals  as  well  as  at  the 
tips. — E.  H.,  Aiijburlh. 

Boronia  megastigma. — In  the  conservatory  (No.  4)  at  Kew 
'(which,  by  the  way,  has  much  improved  in  appearance  of  late)  this 
charming  Australian  plant  is  made  free  use  of,  and  the  delicious 
aromatic  fragrance  emitted  by  the  flowers,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  Violet  blossoms,  pervades  the  house,  and  is  almost  over- 
powering. In  habit  the  plant  is  Heath-like,  and  the  flowers,  though 
not  very  showy,  being  of  a  reddish-brown  hue,  hang  like  tiny  bells 
in  graceful  profusion  from  the  under-side  of  the  slender  branches, 
interspersed  with  whorls  of  narrow  leaves.  For  greenhouse,  or  even 
room  decoration,  it  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  every  one, 
and,  no  doubt,  when  it  becomes  more  plentiful,  it  will  be  in  great 
request.  It  is,  moreover,  of  easy  culture  when  grown  in  a  light, 
airy  structure  in  a  peaty  soil,  but  it  is  said  to  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  propagate  ;  hence,  no  doubt,  its  scarcity  at  present.  It  was  iutro- 
■duced  to  Ilew  about  ten  years  ago  from  King  George's  Sound  dis- 
trict, through  Baron  von  JIueller. 

Darlingtonia  californica.— Perfection  with  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  singular  Pitcher-plant  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
remarkable  specimens  which  have  been  grown  at  Glasnevin,  a  photo- 
graph of  one  of  which  we  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 
The  plant  photographed  bears  many  pitchers,  ten  of  which  are 
upwards  of  3  ft.  in  height,  and  one  is  even  3  ft.  5  in.  The  plants 
are  grown  without  artificial  heat,  a  circumstance  which  renders 
such  successful  results  all  the  more  remarkable. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum.— Mr.  Mark  Chambers,  gardener 
to  Jos,  Vickman,  Esq.,  of  Fairlea,  near  Huddersfield,  has  at  present 
in  fine  bloom  a  specimen  of  this  weU-known  Orchid,  carrying  120 
blooms  on  five  spikes.  It  is  grown  in  a  6-in.  basket  in  the  stove.  The 
longest  spike  is  5  ft.  3  in.  in  length,  and  bears  forty-three  blooms. 
This  plant  was  purchased  only  two  j'ears  ago  in  a  5-in.  pot,  and  its 
present  condition  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr.  Chambers  for  its  care. 
Jul  and  successful  cultivation. — C.  P.  Hobkick,  President  Hudders- 
field Pa.xton  Societij. 

Plants  Sent  by  Post.— A  convention  has  recently  been 
signed  by  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Atfairs  and  the  English 
Ambassador  for  the  increase  of  the  size  of  parcels  sent  by  post,  a 
circumstance  which  must  interest  horticulturists  who  send  plants  to 
France  or  import  them  from  that  country.  The  size  that  can  now 
be  sent  by  sample  post  between  England  and  France  is  30  centi- 
mStres  in  length,  20  ceutimfetres  in  width,  10  centimetres  in  depth  ; 
weight  350  grammes.  This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  former 
tariff,  although  not  sufficient.  I  very  much  approve  of  the  re- 
marks (p.  lOS)  respecting  the  duties  on  plants  exported  to  the  United 
States,  but  your  readers  can  avoid  the  delays  occasioned  by  the 
custom  house  by  sending  their  plants  by  sample  post.  By  that  way 
they  go  direct  and  paj'  no  duty. — Jea>'  Sisley,  Lyons. 

Continental  Vegetables.— Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Hol- 
born,  have  carried  out  a  good  idea  as  regards  good  Continental 
vegetables  in  offering  a  select  collection  of  them,  which  may  be 
had  by  post.  We  all  know  too  little  of  some  excellent  vegetables 
grown  in  France  and  Germany  ;    this,    therefore,  is  a  step   in  the 


right  direction.  We  should  advise  that  apart  from  this  small 
selection  at  a  fixed  price,  some  of  our  seedsmen  would  publish  a 
really  trustworthy  and  complete  list  of  good  Continental  vegetables, 
stating  their  English  synonyms  when  they  have  any.  Many  who  have 
travelled  wish  to  get  vegetables  which  they  have  seen  abroad,  and 
though  some  of  these  have  been  sent  out  of  England  under  new 
names,  we  should,  for  our  own  part,  prefer  them  under  their  true 
names  by  which  they  have  been  known  for  many  years  in  the 
places  where  they  are  grown. 

Rhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington.— This  va- 
riety, though  an  old  occupant  of  gi-eenhouses,  is  still  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  desirable  of  the  early-flowering  kinds.  Good 
specimens  of  it  may  now  be  seen  in  No.  4  house  at  Kew  bearing  a 
profusion  of  its  delicate  blush-tinted,  bell-shaped  blossoms,  which, 
with  the  deep  green  foliage,  produce  a  fine  efi'ect.  It  is  perfectly 
amenable  to  culture  in  pots,  even  in  a  large  state. 

Abutilon  vexlUarium.— I  recently  observed  a  remarkably 
fine  specimen  of  this  handsome  greenhouse  plant  growing  in  a  con- 
ser\'atory  near  Dorking.  It  was  trained  on  the  roof,  from  which  hung 
down  festoons  of  medium-sized  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  red  and 
orange  colour,  and  very  efiective  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
same  conservatory,  and  also  trained  on  the  roof,  was  a  beautiful 
plant  of  the  seldom-seen  Solanum  jasminoides,  furnished  with  beau- 
tiful white  Jasmine-like  flowers,  that  are  very  useful  in  winter  in  a 
cut  state.  They  are  produced  in  trusses  in  gi'eat  prof usion,  and  con- 
tinue long  in  perfection.  The  back  wall  of  this  conservatory  was 
covered  with  fine  plants  of  some  of  the  old  varieties  of  Pelargoniums, 
noticeable  amongst  which  was  a  fine  specimen  abundantly  in  flower 
of  the  very  old  kind  called  quercifolium  floribundum  ;  it  bears  blos- 
soms of  a  lively  shade  of  rosy-purple.  This  Pelargonium,  though 
rarely  seen  now,  is  a  capital  plant  for  covering  walls  or  pillars  in  a 
conservatory. — B. 

Early-flowering  Acacias. — These  are  found  very  useful  for 
conservatory  decoration  in  early  spring,  and  for  such  a  purpose  they 
should  be  largely  grown.  Among  the  hosts  of  species  at  Kew, 
there  are  in  flower — A.  lineata,  with  racemes  of  deep  orange- 
coloured  flowers  ;  A.  retinodes,  with  flowers  of  a  pale  sulphur  tint ; 
A.  neriifolia,  a  very  distinct  habited  species,  with  bright  yellow 
blossoms  in  loose  clusters  ;  and  the  old  A.  platyptera,  with  its  sin- 
gular wing-like  stem.  In  a  few  weeks  these  will  be  succeeded  by 
many  other  kinds,  and  so  on  throughout  the  summer  ;  thus  a  selec- 
tion of  Acacias  may  be  had  in  flower  almost  throughout  the  year. 

Early    Spring-flowering    Gesneraceous     Plants.— 

Soft-wooded  stove  plants  in  flower  during  winter  and  early  in 
the  spring  are  always  scarce,  but  by  growing  a  number  of  the 
various  kinds  of  Tydsea  an  attractive  show  may  be  made  even  in 
winter,  as  they  are  almost  continuously  in  flower.  In  one  of  the  stoves 
at  Kew  there  is  a  good  selection  of  varieties,  chiefly  of  Continental 
origin.  Amongst  the  best  kinds  are  Madame  Heine,  with  purple 
flowers  quaintly  barred  and  spotted  with  yellow,  Robert  le  Diable 
and  Vesuvius,  good  dark  red  flowered  varieties.  They  are  easily 
grown,  and  produce  flowers  in  profusion. 

Dicksonia  Culcita. — Of  this  truly  fine  greenhouse  Fern  a 
fine  specimen  may  no%v  be  seen  in  the  conservatory  at  The  Deepdene, 
near  Dorking.  Its  fronds,  which  are  of  large  dimensions,  are  finely 
formed,  and  of  a  deep  green  healthy  colour.  It  is  a  Fern  of  easy 
culture,  and  just  suited  for  the  decoration  of  large  conservatories. 
It  comes  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  where  it  is  so  abundant  that 
the  dense  woolly  covering  of  the  rhizomes  has  now  become  an  article 
of  commerce. — H. 

Chinese  Primulas. — Messrs.  Stuart  &  Co.,  seed  growers, 
Nice,  have  sent  us  a  boxful  of  cut  blooms  of  some  lovely  varieties  of 
Chinese  Primulas,  including  some  with  quite  new  colours.  The 
flowers  of  the  single  kinds  are  large  and  beautifully  fringed.  The 
colours  vary  from  pure  white  to  the  deepest  crimson,  and  in  some 
the  combination  of  tints  is  very  striking  ;  one  kind  is  particularly 
so,  the  pips  having  a  rich  bronzy  centre  with  satin-like  lustre,  mar- 
gined with  rich  carmine,  and  much  crimpled  and  fringed  ;  another 
has  a  golden  centre  as  large  as  a  sixpence,  edged  with  white,  which 
is  copiously  speckled  and  striped  with  deep  rose.  The  other  kinds 
have  semi-double  flowers,  and  are  also  very  handsome,  the  colours 
being  pure  white,  blush,  cerise,  and  rich  deep  rose — the  latter 
unusually  bright. 

Sale  of  Laelia  anceps  alba. — A  large  consignment,  con- 
sisting of  162  lots  of  this  rare  and  lovely  Orchid,  was  disposed  of  at 
Stevens's  on  Thursday  last.  The  plants  were  in  excellent  condition. 
They  were  collected  by  Mr.  F.  Pehaceck,  and  form  one  of  the  finest 
importations  yet  introduced.  All  the  lots  fetched  high  prices.  The 
largest  mass,  consisting  of  200  bulbs,  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  70  guineas.  Other  masses  consisted  of  from 
25  to  65  bulbs. 
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ANDEOLEPIS    SKINNEKI. 

The  position  which  this  plant  should  occupy  among  Bromeliads 
has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  clearly  defined.  It  was  first 
distributed  as  Billbergia  Skinneri  by  Mr.  Linden,  of  Ghent,  who 
received  it  from  Guatemala  in  1850  ;  but  this  name  was  a  very  inap- 
propriate one,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  figure,  which  repre- 
sents a  plant  bearing  three  or  four  times  as  many  leaves  as  those  on  a 
single  crown  of  any  Billbergia  at  present  known.  M.  Brongniart, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  when  in  bloom,  gave  it  the 
name  it  now  bears,  but  published  no  description.  The  flowers  are 
said  to  be  white  and  insignificant,  arranged  in  a  close  panicle,  suc- 
ceeded by  white  berries  containing  black  seeds.  The  foliage  is  des- 
cribed as  being  of  a  rich  glossy  green,  and,  in  all  respects,  highly 
ornamental.  It  would  seem  from  these  characters  to  be  a  near  rela- 
tion of  JEchmea,  and  should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  competent 
authority  when  in  bloom,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  referred  to 
that  genus.  It  very  closely  resembles  in  foliage  some  of  the  broad- 
leaved  ^chmeas  of  the  glomerata  section,  which,  like  it,  are  remark- 
able for  the  permanent  freshness  of  their  foliage,  and  would  serve  the 
same  purposes.  They  all  require  a  stove  temperature  when  growing 
actively,  and  are  superior  to  many  of  the  stove  decorative  plants 
with  this  rosulate  habit,  inasmuch  as  tliey  have  coriaceous  foliage, 


AnJroIepis  Skinneri. 

which  is  easily  kept  clean  and  in  position  by  being  channel- 
led and  sheated  at  the  base,  and  they  also  retain  the  lower  leaves 
quite  green  for  a  long  period.  The  crowns  not  unfrequently  mea- 
sure from  20  in.  to  30  in.  across,  and  though  too  large  for  small  esta- 
blishments, would  be  found  useful  in  forming  bold  features  in  miscel- 
laneous groups  of  stove  plants.  C.  M. 


OECHID    CULTURE. 

"  J.  P. "  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  amateur  Orchid  growers  for 
having  elicited  the  valuable  information  given  (p.  89)  by  "  J.S.W.," 
Mr.  Cornhill,  and  Mr.  O'Brien.  I  am  an  amateur  Orchid  grower  on 
a  small  scale,  and  have  not  the  advantage  which  "J.  P."  has  of  a 
house  devoted  to  them,  and  yet  I  have  not  found  any  difficulty  in 
growing  and  flowering  them  well.  My  instruction  has  been  chiefly 
derived  from  searching  the  volumes  of  The  Garden,  but  never 
before  have  I  found  so  many  of  the  practical  points  on  which  a  be- 
ginner wants  guidance,  as  in  the  answers  above  mentioned.  The 
two  instances  of  failure  named  by  "J.  P."  in  his  last  letter  (p.  128) 
are  easily  explained.  Dendrobium  nobile  and  other  similar  Den- 
drobes  are  apt  to  have  the  flower-buds  pushed  into  fresh  growth  if 
kept  too  warm  and  moist  in  the  winter,  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
rest.  Not  that  they  require  "  perishing, "  as  "  J.  P. "  calls  it.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  put  them  in  a  cold  frame,  or  still  more,  out- 
side ;  but  it  is  easy  to  put  them  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house 
when  they  have  finished  growth  and  begin  to  lose  their  leaves.  They 
may  then  be  more  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  water  should  be 
withheld  gradually.  The  flower  buds  are  formed  on  the  leafless 
stems  during  the  dry  season,  but  are  easily  changed  to  fresh  growth 
by  too  much  heat  and  water.     I  fancy  "  J.  P."  must  use  too  much 


fire  heat,  and  if  his  plants  suffer  from  white  scale  their  unhealthiness 
is  accounted  for.  Disa  grandiflora  is  not  so  easily  grown,  but  to  put 
the  pan  in  which  it  is  placed  on  the  flue  under  tlie  idea  that  it  likes 
heat  is  much  the  same  thing  as  if  a  Polar  Pear  were  kept  in  a  stove 
house,  or  a  young  gorilla  in  an  ice  house.  It  should  be  in  a  cold  house, 
just  warm  enough  to  keep  out  frost,  and  have  plenty  of  air  and 
water.  Putting  it  on  a  flue  reminds  me  of  a  story  whicli  I  venture 
to  relate  ct  propos  of  this  mode  of  treating  it,  and  which  I  hope 
will  amuse  "J.  P.,"  who  will  understand  the  Lancashire  dialect,  as 
he  writes  from  Whalley  Range.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  sentap«(e 
defoie  gras  to  a  worthy  Lancashire  spinner  of  the  old  school,  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  to  whom  this  was  a  completely  unknown 
delicacy.  Meeting  him  afterwards  the  sender  enquired  liow  he  had 
liked  it.  "  Well,"  was  the  answer,  "it  did  not  taste  bad,  and  them 
little  green  lumps,  like  Mushrooms,  was  gradely  ;  but,  eh,  dear  !  it 
did  make  me  and  my  missus  feeful  bad — bilious  like."  "Perhaps 
you  eat  too  much  at  a  time,"  said  his  friend.  "  Well,  we  eat  it  all 
oop,  to  be  sure.  My  missus  hotted  i'  th'  ooven,  and  we  had  it  to 
sooper  o' Sunday  evening. "  "  I  should  rather  think  you  would  be 
bilious,"  said  the  friend  ;  "  try  the  next  one  cold  ;  "  and  so  say  I  of 
the  Disa — "  try  the  next  one  cold." — E.  H.,  AUjburth. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  attached  to  cultivating  plants,  is  that 

derivable  from  imparting  whatever  knowledge  one  may  possess  to 
those  who  seek  information.  There  is  no  doubt  that  hints  like  those 
which  "J.  P."  seeks,  or  that  can  be  obtained  by  books  which  treat 
on  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  or  other  plants  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  of  very  great  use  when  a  person  has  to  some  extent  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  plants  with  which  they  have  to 
deal,  and  mastered  the  routine  work  connected  witli  their  require- 
ments. But  it  is  evident  that  "J.  P."  and  his  gardener  are  far  from 
having  reached  this  point  of  knowledge  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids. 
This  is  proved  by  the  condition  he  describes  his  plants  to  be  in,  and 
what  he  proposes  doing  with  them.  White  scale,  present  to  such  an 
extent  as  may  be  imagined  from  what  "J.  P."  says,  is  evidence  of 
inexcusable  neglect.  It  is  difficult  to  extirpate,  and  if  allowed  to 
get  to  a  great  head,  seriously  injures  the  plants.  "J.  P."  speaks  of 
the  "  diificulty  which  he  has  in  keeping  his  plants  in  the  pots  ;  "  when 
such  things  as  Ltelia  purpurata  and  Dendrobium  nobile  "  topple 
about"  so  as  to  be  "all  over  the  shop,"  it  points  unmistakably  to 
the  condition  they  are  in — clearly  without  roots,  or  all  but  so — a 
state  no  doubt  brought  about  by  too  much  water  at  the  roots,  or  un- 
suitable potting  material,  or  both  combined.  As  to  material,  two 
parts  of  the  best  fibrous  matter  out  of  good  Orchid  peat,  with  one  of 
chopped  Sphagnum,  and  a  liberal  addition  of  broken  crocks,  will 
answer  for  most  Orchids,  excepting  the  thick-rooted  air  plants,  like 
Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  kc,  which  generally  are  treated  to  Sphag- 
num and  broken  crooks  alone.  When  "J.  P."  speaks  of  moving 
his  plants  from  pots  into  bushel  baskets  or  skeps,  one  would  almost 
think  he  was  joking.  There  are  very  few  specimen  Orchids  in  the 
kingdom  big  enough  to  place  in  any  pot  or  basket  that  would  hold 
a  bushel.  Orchids,  above  all  plants,  cannot  bear  over-potting.  I 
have  had  L^lia  purpurata,  with  four  spikes  carrying  from  four  to 
five  flowers  each,  in  a  9-in.  pot ;  Dendrobium  nobile,  bearing  200 
flowers,  in  a  10-in.  pot;  Odoutoglossum grande,  w'th  eigliteen  flowers, 
in  a  pot  7-in.  in  diameter  ;  and  my  largest  plant  of  the  old,  but  still 
beautiful  Cattleya  orispa,  with  twenty-seven  spikes  of  flower,  in  a 
19-in.  pot ;  and  I  have  seen  many  other  examples  eqiial  to  these 
with  comparatively  no  more  space.  This  will  give  "J.  P."  some 
clue  as  to  the  room  which  the  plants  require  when  in  a  healthy  state 
and  well  furnished  with  roots  ;  but  if  they  are  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  describes  them  to  be,   they  will  need  proportionately  less. 

Dendrobium  nobile,  that  showed  "  little  knobs  "  on  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  would  no  doubt  have  flowered  if  the  treatment  had  been  right  ; 
after  completing  its  growth  and  resting,  if  it  receives  more  water  tlian 
will  just  plump  np  the  growth  before  the  flowers  are  visible  individu- 
ally, it  is  very  liable  to  go  o£f  into  growth,  and  D.  pulchelluni  still 
more  so.  But  with  all  Dendrobes  that  need  a  considerable  drying 
up  and  resting  before  blooming,  their  flowering  depends  very 
much  more  upon  the  treatment  which  they  have  received  whilst 
growingthan  on  anything  which  can  be  done  for  them  whilst  at  rest. 
The  "perishing"  referred  to  by  "J.  P."  is  a  barbarous  process  that 
never  should  be  resorted  to  ;  putting  the  plant  in  a  cold  frame  will 
be  of  no  use,  and  if  now  put  outside  it  will  perish  in  earnest.  If  it 
has  gone  off  into  growth,  there  is  nothing  now  for  it  but  to  let  it  go 
on,  keeping  it  hung  up  near  the  glass  in  the  house  spoken  of,  and  sriffi- 
ciently  watered.  When  there  is  frost,  it  naturally  occurs  at  a  time 
when  the  majority  of  plants  are  at  rest,  and  consequently  they  want 
less  water  ;  but  the  only  reasonable  course  to  'follow  is  to  give  water 
to  those  that  require  it,  and  withhold  it  from  those  which  do  not, 
whether  it  freezes  or  not.  Giving  all  the  plants  a  good  watering  at 
once  as  described  will  make  those  that  are  dry  look  fresher,  no  doubt ; 
yet  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  at  tliis  season  it  will  be  just  the 
reverse  of  what  many  require. 
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Disa  grandiflora  is  a  Cape  Orchid,  that  needs  but  little  above  a 
greenhouse  temperature ;  it  is,  however,  almost  an  aquatic,  and 
wants  a  copious  supply  of  water,  especially  daring  the  growing 
season,  when  it  will  be  improved  by  syringing  overhead  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  To  set  it  on  a  flue  is  the  most  certain  way  of  killing 
it,  and  tliat  quickly,  being  as  contrary  to  its  requirements  as  taking 
one  of  our  hardy  aquatics  and  subjecting  it  to  the  roasting  that  the 
fleshy-stemmed  Cactuses  will  bear. 

Hot-water  pipes  are  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  flue,  which,  if 
made  "  very  Irot  betimes  "  aud  water  poured  on  it  so  as  to  make 
steam  at  night  is  enough  in  itself  to  account  for  the  bad  state  of  the 
plants.  Orchids  are  difficult  subjects  to  kill,  and  frequently  go  on 
for  a  long  time  gradually  getting  into  a  bad  condition,  from  which 
it  often  requires  years  of  good  treatment  to  recover  them,  if  at  all. 
"  .J.  P."  would  be  much  more  likely  to  succeed  if  he  would  ask  some 
one  of  the  many  successful  Orchid  growers,  who  I  know  reside 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  address  which  he  gives,  to  look  in  occa- 
sionally and  give  him  and  his  gardener  such  hints  as  they  are  well 
capable  of  doing.  He  will  find  this  immeasurably  better  than 
relying  alone  upon  anything  that  can  be  compressed  within  such 
space  as  is  available  in  The  Garden,  or  what  he  can  obtain  from 
books  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  until  he  aud  his  man  are 
further  initiated  into  their  requirements.  "J.  P."  will  see  in  any 
good  collection  the  description  of  baskets  used,  and  the  size  propor- 
tionate to  the  plants.  T.  Baines. 


FRESH    AIR   AT    NIGHT    IN    HOTHOUSES. 

The  importance  of  ventilation — or,  in  other  words,  supplying  fresh 
air  to  fruits  and  flowers  under  glass — has,  in  our  opinion,  been  only 
halt  estiuuited.  Cultivators,  of  course,  insist  on  giving  plenty  of 
air  for  a  comparatively  short  period  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  shutting  up  and  covering  up  for  the  greater  part 
of  that  time  has  been  too  much  practised  ;  or  if  night  ventilation  has 
been  practised,  it  has  been  in  a  manner  which  is  simply  a  "  delusion 
and  a  snare. "  We  give  abundance  of  air — in  many  cases  far  too 
much — when  the  sun  shines  ;  but  in  dull  weather,  aud  at  night,  we 
turn  the  houses  into  veritable  black-holes  of  Calcutta.  And  who 
will  not  say  that  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  we  have  been  compelled  to 
Tentilate  so  freely  by  day  ?  The  night  close-shutting  system  has 
been  to  some  extent  forced  upon  us,  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  a 
degree  of  heat,  which  has  clone  an  amount  of  mischief  to  many 
plants  wliich  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate.  Contemplate  for  a 
moment  a  hothouse  constructed  of  panes  of  glass  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  long 
by  1  ft.  or  more  wide,  with  closely-fitted  laps,  in  which  the  night 
temperature  is  kept  up  by  fire-heat  to  a  degree  that  au  East  Indian 
rarely  experiences  after  dark,  and  then  ask  if  it  requires  much  phi- 
losophic or  physiological  lore  to  be  convinced  of  tlie  monstrous  error. 
No  douljt  the  practice  of  ventilating  at  night  by  leaving  the  ortho- 
dox "  chink  "  open  at  the  ridge  or  very  highest  point  of  tlie  house 
has  long  been  a  rule.  But  in  a  large  house  with  all  its  parts  closely 
fitted,  how  much  fresh  air  does  such  a  system  bring  in  contact  with 
the  plants  standing,  perhaps,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  from  the  glass  ?  Just 
next  to  none  at  all.  If  there  be  no  front  ventilation,  or  only  in  the 
wrong  place,  the  chink  at  the  top  only  makes  way  for  tlie  admission 
of  fresh  air  at  the  laps  in  the  roof,  to  circulate  at  the  angle  of  the 
roof  till  it  finds  its  exit  at  the  orthodox  chink,  and  the  air  about  the 
plants  below  remains  comparatively  stagnant  and  unchanged.  This 
system  is  just  the  very  reverse  of  what  ought  to  be  adopted.  When 
the  chinks  are  along  the  fronts  and  ends  of  the  houses,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  or  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  top-lights  closed, 
cool  fresh  air  enters  by  the  lowest  levels,  and  forces  out  at  every 
lap  in  the  roof  the  heated  vitiated  air,  and  the  air  of  the  whole 
house  then  is  kept  in  motion  and  sweet.  In  many  cases  these  low- 
level  ventilators  are  adopted  (but  in  far  too  many  cases  they  are 
never  thought  of)  ;  but  they  are  too  often  shut  up  at  night — the  very 
time  they  should  be  open.  In  fact,  they  should  never  be  closed, 
except  in  very  exceptional  cases  indeed. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  culture  under  glass  has  the  suffocat- 
ing principle  been  more  generally  practised  than  in  Orchid  culture, 
and  with  the  most  disastrous  results.  It  is  astonishing  how  long  we 
have  persisted  in  keeping  Orchids  so  close  and  hot.  We  have  seen 
Orchid-houses  constructed  with  literally  no  means  of  ventilation 
beyond  that  supplied  by  the  few  laps  in  the  roof.  It  needs  only  to 
be  considered  that  the  greater  proportion  of  Orchids  are  epiphytes 
growing  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  iu  many  cases  isolated  trees 
on  hillsides,  to  convince  any  one  that  they  are  subject  in  their  native 
conditions  to  a  circulation  of  air,  yea,  to  gales  of  wind,  of  which 
we  in  this  country  have  but  faint  ideas  ;  and  so  they  are  provided 
with  thongs  of  roots  that  cling  to  objects  with  a  power  and  tenacity 
which  are  extraordinary,  no  doubt  to  enable  them  to  cling  to  life  in 
spite  of  tornadoes.  We  say  this  needs  only  to  be  consider  to  con- 
vince us  that  they  ought  to  be  supplied  with  abundance  of  fresh  air 


in  our  glasshouses.  That  it  is  pei'fectly  safe  to  do  so,  even  with  the 
result  of  lowering  the  temperature  to  a  degree  that  at  one  time 
would  have  frightened  Orchid-growers,  requires  no  other  proof  than 
the  fact  that  in  their  native  homes  even  East  Indian  Orchids  are 
subject  to  night  temperatures  in  many  cases  not  much  above  the 
freezing-point.  Take,  for  instance,  Vanda  ctcndea,  which  grows 
almost  iuvariably  on  isolated  trees  on  the  hillsides  of  northern 
Bengal,  subject  to  nights  that  compel  a  European  to  put  on  warm 
ilannels,  exposed  to  the  constant  current  of  air  which,  as  is  well 
known,  circulates  through  the  branches  of  isolated  trees,  and  often 
to  furious  winds — and  surely  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  plant  does 
not  thrive  iu  a  glasshouse  almost  hermetically  sealed,  the  air  of  which 
it  scorching. 

No  one  who  has  not  experienced  it  can  conceive  the  dilTerence 
between  the  atmosphere  in  a  hothouse  kept  close,  and  heated,  say 
to  65°  by  means  of  hot  pipes,  aud  that  in  one  where,  with  the  same 
amount  of  pipes  and  bottom  ventilation,  with  fresh  air  admitted  day 
and  night,  the  temperature  is  55°  or  even  G0°.  In  going  into  the 
one  you  smell  hot  pipes,  the  air  is  oppressive,  and  the  feeling  is  to 
getoutof  itassoon  asjpossible,  ifj'ouwant  comfort.  In  the  other  there 
is  not  a  scent  of  the  pipes  ;  the  air  feels  soft,  light,  and  pleasant ; 
and  the  feeling  is  that  you  could  linger  in  it  for  any  length  of  time  : 
and  who  will  say  that  plants  are  less  sensitive  than  animals  ?  To 
counteract  the  singey,  stuffy  feeling  of  the  hot,  close  house,  evapo- 
rating  troughs  and  sloughs  of  water  have  to  be  kept  going,  and 
extremes  of  moisture  are  sure  to  be  the  result.  In  the  cooler  well- 
ventilated  house  tlie  fresh  moist  night  air  is  constantly  streaming  in, 
and  one-half  the  evaporating  and  spilling  of  water  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  air  soft  and  genial.  This  cool  airy  system  is  not 
only  by  far  the  best  for  the  plants,  it  is  best  for  the  grower's  health 
too  ;  and  what  is  of  no  small  importance,  it  tells  on  the  coal-bill  in 
a  very  pleasant  way,  for  the  amount  of  firing  with  any  given  appara- 
tus that  is  necessary  to  maintain  an  extra  5°  or  10°  of  heat  is  very 
great  indeed. 

In  the  case  of  vineries  the  same  remarks  apply.  The  orthodox 
"  top  chink"  of  air  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  delusion.  It  leads 
to  no  proper  ventilation.  True,  if  you  also  open  the  front  lights, 
it  does  ventilate,  by  creating  a  few  violent  currents  of  air,  not  at  all 
desirable  every  night  in  the  season.  It  is  far  better  to  close  the  top 
ventilators  altogether,  and  admit  the  fresh  air  at  the  bottom  of  the 
house  near  the  pipes.  This,  as  has  been  already  referred  to,  creates 
a  regular  ventilation  all  over  the  roof,  without  any  violent  currents. 
After  May  we  invariably  leave  the  front  ventilation  all  the  length  of 
the  vinery  open  from  4  in.  to  6  in.,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
night,  at  the  same  time  shutting  the  top  ventilators.  Fresh  air  all 
night,  with  moderate  temperatures,  important  as  they  may  now  be 
considered,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated  and  applied.  Plants 
are  far  more  sensitive  to  atmospheric  influence  than  insects  or 
animals.  Most  cultivators  know  this  to  their  cost,  and  many 
could  refer  to  very  remarkable  cases  of  this  fact. — "  The  Gardener.' 


TRITONIA    AUREA. 

I  .'fHOULD  be  much  obliged  if  some  of  your  correspondents  would  give 
some  information  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  this  plant.  The 
mode  I  adopt  from  tradition  is  this  : — About  this  time  of  the  year  a 
sort  of  underground  stem  or  rhizome  will  be  found  to  have  grown  to 
a  distance  of  some  inches  from  the  bulb,  and  from  a  point  of  this  stem 
the  roots  grow,  none  growing  from  the  bulb.  The  bulb  is  taken  off  and 
thrown  away,  and  the  plant  grows  from  the  rhizome  or  imderground 
stem  where  the  roots  are  formed,  and  flowers  abundantly.  They 
would  not  flower  so  well  if  the  old  bulb  were  not  taken  off.  At  least 
this  is  the  idea  we  entertain,  tliough  I  can  give  no  reason  for  it,  except 
that  I  have  been  always  told  so,  and  finding  the  plan  answer  in  prac- 
tice, we  follow  it.  We  have  not  tried  leaving  the  bulbs  alone,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  foundation  the  practice  rests  on.  1  must 
say  I  cannot  see  how  the  old  bulbs  remaining  can  do  any  harm  ;  I 
suppose  they  would  die  away  as  "  Dunedin  "told  us  the  old  Lily  bulbs 
do.  When  the  Tritonia  has  flowered  and  died  down,  new  bulbs  are 
found  where  the  underground  stems  sent  down  their  roots  ;  aud  these 
new  bulbs  we  plant,  and  remove  again  when  they  have  sent  out  their 
underground  stems,  and  these  have  put  forth  roots.  My  gardener 
says  that  others  who  have  not  adopted  our  plan  have,  to  his  know- 
ledge, repeatedly  failed  to  get  flowers,  or  have  got  only  very  poor 
ones.  I  may  mention  that  we  have  found  a  similar  plan  necessary  to 
flower  the  Gloriosa.  In  187S,  finding  the  stems  growing  weakly,  and 
that  at  the  base  of  the  stem  above  the  bulb  roots  were  issuing  from 
a  slight  swelling  of  the  stem,  we  broke  off  the  stems  of  some  of 
the  tubers  or  bulbs,  with  the  roots  attached,  and  planted  them 
separately.  These  at  once  began  to  grow  better,  flowered  well, 
and  made  new  bulbs.  Those  which  we  left  alone  did  not  flower 
at  all,  the  growth  being  comparatively  weakly.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  hear  any  information  that  others  can  give  as  to  the 
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rationale  of  this  peculiarity  of   the  above-named  two  plants  ;    also 
whether  there  are  any  others  of  a  similar  nature.  E.  H. 

Aigbartk. 

WAKD'S    INDIAN    DENDROBE. 

(dendrobium  waedianum.) 

It  is  a  long  time  since  this  species  first  opened  its  flowers  in  Mr. 
Ward's  Orchid  house  at  Southampton,  but  since  that  time  it  has 
never  ceased  to  delight  us  with  its  beauty.  Originally,  the  plant 
was  imported  from  Assam,  and  was  for  some  time  scarce.  A  few 
years  ago,  however,  Mr.  Low  imported  it  from  a  new  locality,  and 
one  of  the  imported  specimens  was  so  fine  that  after  a  spirited 
competition  it  passed  into  Lord  Londesborough's  collection,  the 
price  being  £100  or  £105,  I  forget  exactly  which.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  paid  Mr.  Cuming  £105 
for  one  of  the  two  original  plants  of  Phalfenopsis  amabilis  brought 
from  Manilla,  and  Mr.  Lane's  unequalled  Vanda  coerulea,  as  figured 
and  oft  described  in  The  Garden,  fetched  £80  at  a  public  auction, 
and  I  believe  £100  was  eventually  realised  for  it  by  private  sale.  Den- 
drobium Wardianum  may  be  considered  as  tlie  focus  or  culminating 
beauty  point  of  several  species  neai'ly  related,  botanically  as  well  as 
geographically.  These  are  D.  crassinode,  D.  Boxalli,  D.  Findley- 
anum,  and  several  others 
less  well  known,  all  of  which 
may  be  best  classed  by  cul- 
tivators as  the  nodate  or 
thick-jointed  section  of  tlie 
genus.  So  far  as  brilliancy 
of  colouring  goes,  our  pre- 
sent plant  is  not  equal  to 
the  graceful-habited  D.  Fal- 
coneri,  but  this  last  has  its 
own  peculiar  drawbacks, 
one  of  the  most  evident 
being  its  shy-blooming  pro- 
pensity. D.  Wardianum, 
on  the  contrary,  flowers  as 
freely  as  the  old  and  ever- 
beautiful  D.  nobile,  and 
quite  small  plants  of  it, 
grown  in  an  ordinary  plant 
stove  suspended  from  the 
roof,  will  produce  from 
twenty  to  thirty  flowers  of 
the  size  of  those  represented 
in  our  sketch.  Orowers  of 
Mr.  Spyers'  ability  will 
not  rest  contented  until 
they  incite  their  specimens 
to  produce  growths  5  ft. 
or  6  ft.  in  length,  each 
bearing  from  50  to  150 
flowers.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  pure  glis- 
tening white,  each  broad 
segment  being  tipped  with 

the  purest  of  magenta  ;  the  ivory-like  lip  has  a  golden  disk  on 
which  are  two  dark  velvety  crimson  spots,  and  there  is  a  pale 
magenta  blotch  at  its  ape.x.  As  the  plant  is  now  reasonable  in  price 
in  all  good  nurseries,  it  well  deserves  culture  at  the  hands  of  all 
that  now  numerous  class  who  have  to  supply  a  demand  for  rare 
and  beautiful  blossoms  during  the  early  spring  months.  A  few 
flowers  of  such  a  lovely  Orchid  amongst  a  basketful  of  white  Lilac, 
Paper-white  Narcissus,  Deutzia,  double  Plum  blossom,  and  graceful 
spray  of  Spiraea  or  Fern  will  enhance  their  beauty  tenfold.  As 
regards  culture,  the  secret  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  small  pans 
close  to  the  light.  Give  plenty  of  water  during  growth  ;  withhold 
it,  and  remove  the  plant  to  a  drier  climate  as  the  growth  finishes, 
or  the  plant  will  break  from  the  base,  and  so  endanger  the  develop- 
ment or  expansion  of  the  lowermost  flower-buds  on  the  ripened  or 
last  year's  growth.  I  have  now  a  plant  which  has  been  in  beauty 
for  nearly  five  weeks,  and  some  flowers  are  still  fresh,  altliough,  for 
sundry  good  reasons,  the  plant  has  never  been  removed  from  a  moist- 
growing  temperature  whilst  in  bloom.  F.  W.  B. 


Flo^ver  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  (natural  size). 


Double  White  Violet  Belle  de  Chatenay.— On  a  shelf 
in  a  comfortably  warm,  light,  and  well-ventilated  glass  structure  in 
thegardens  at  Bury  Hill,  near  Dorking,  I  observed  some  very  excellent 
pots  full  of  this  fine  Violet  flowering  with  unusual  freedom.  Its  flowers 
are  double,  of  very  large  size,  and  of  a  good  white  colour,  and  produced 
on  good  bold  foot-stalks.    This  fine  Violet  will  not  thrive  well  unless 


it  is  grown  in  pots.  In  May,  when  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is 
over,  select  some  strong  single  crowns  from  the  division  of  old  roots. 
Let  these  be  pricked  out  a  moderate  distance  apart  in  a  bed  of  rich 
light  soil,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water.  As  they  advance  in  growth  keep  all  runners  pinched  off, 
and  by  the  month  of  August  you  should  have  a  bed  of  good-sized 
healthy  roots  fit  to  be  placed  in  pots.  Before  lifting  them  for  tliis 
purpose  be  sure  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing  with  water,  so  that  when  digging  them  up  the  mould  ad- 
heres well  to  the  roots.  If  this  is  attended  to  they  will  scarcely 
feel  their  removal  at  all.  Prepare  some  good,  rich,  light,  loamy 
compost  to  pot  them  in,  using  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots  well  drained,  press 
the  soil  moderately  firm  around  the  roots,  and  then  place  them  in  a 
bed  in  a  shady  situation  for  a  little  time.  When  re-established  in 
the  pots  set  them  out  thinly  in  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air.  Keep  all  runners  pinched  oS'  as  they  appear ;  give 
abundance  of  water  at  the  root  during  hot  weather,  and  also 
use  the  syringe  freely  to  keep  down  the  attacks  of  that 
pest  of  tlie  Violet — red  spider,  and  be  careful  to  exclude 
worms  from  working  into  the  pots,  by  covering  the  ground 
on  which  they  stand  with  a  good  thick  coating  of  sharp  fine  ballast 
or  coal  ashes.  Tliis  matter  should  be  strictly  attended  to,  as  worms 
do  much  mischief  if  allowed  to  get  in  the  pots.     When  danger  of 

frost  in  autumn  is  appre- 
hended, prepare  a  place  for 
wintering  your  stock  ;  a 
light  pit  well  ventilated 
and  dry  is  as  good  as  any 
place  that  can  be  found. 
If  this  pit  is  furnished  with 
hot-water  pipes  to  exclude 
frost  (they  should  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose) 
so  much  the  better  ;  if  not, 
then,  of  course,  covering 
must  be  resorted  to,  but 
pipes  are  much  the  best, 
because  the  plants  are  not 
then  deprived  of  light, 
which  is  often  the  case 
during  a  period  of  sharp 
weather  in  unheated  struc- 
tures, arising  from  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  keeping 
the  covering  on  sometimes 
for  many  days  at  a  stretch  ; 
thus  their  constitution  be- 
comes enfeebled,  and  they 
often  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
one  of  the  greatest  winter 
enemies  of  the  Violet — 
damp,  a  pest  seldom  trou- 
blesome in  a  heated  pit 
because  abundance  of  ven- 
tilation can  at  all  times  be 
commanded.  In  arranging 
the  pots  for  the  winter 
allow  them  sufficient  space,  and  elevate  them  as  close  to  the  glass 
as  possible.  Water  moderately,  and  carefully  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  wetting  the  foliage  when  performing  the  operation.  Appli- 
cations occasionally  of  weak  soot  water  are  beneficial,  and  be  sure 
to  carefully  and  speedily  remove  all  decaying  foliage.  The  plants 
can  be  removed  as  required  in  batches  (so  as  to  maintain  a  good 
succession  of  bloom)  from  the  pit  in  which  they  are  wintered,  and 
placed  on  a  light  airy  shelf  in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  50° 
to  60°.  Here  they  will  do  well ;  be  sure,  however,  that  pots  so 
placed  receive  sufficient  water  ;  for  if  once  they  become  dry,  then  the 
crop  is  lost. — H.  B. 

Tillandsia  Lindeni. — On  comparmg  your  plate  and  descrip- 
tion of  Tillandsia  Lindeni  (vera)  in  your  number  of  January  17, 
with  a  variety  of  T.  Lindeni  in  flower  here  at  present,  I  find  there 
are  some  points  of  difference  between  tliem  which  I  think  worthy  of 
notice.  In  our  variety  the  bracts  on  tlie  scape  through  which  the 
flowers  come,  as  in  your  illustration,  instead  of  being  pink,  are  green, 
and  the  flowers  are  a  deeper  and  more  beautiful  blue,  with  a  strip  of 
pure  white  in  the  centre  of  each  petal,  which  adds  very  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  flower.  We  have  at  present  two  plants  in  flower,  one 
of  which  has  three  smaller  flower-scapes  coming  from  the  plant 
around  the  centre  one.  The  original  of  our  plants  was  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  flowered  freely  in  a  6-in.  pot,  in  w-hich  our 
present  plants  are  also  grown  in  fibry  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand, 
and  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture. — W.  Whitaker,  Crewe  Hall. 
[The  plant  figured  in  The  Garden  is  the  original  or  true  T.  Lin- 
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deni ;  the  plant  above  alluded  to  is  no  doubt  T.  Lindeni  var. 
Regeliana,  which  was  distributed  under  the  name  of  T.  Lindeni, 
and  under  this  name  it  was  figured  in  The  Gardes,  plate  XLVI.] 


LEAFLETS. 


Having  some  charming  tufts  of  mauve-coloured  Auricula 
last  spring,  and  often  thinking  since  how  far  the  so-called 
florists'  varieties  of  this  hardy  flower  are  amenable  to  outdoor 
treatment,  I  wrote  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Horner  on  the  subject,  and 
he  kindly  replies  as  follows  in  reference  to  it : — "  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  overlooked  your  letter  enquiring  whether  any  of 
the  edged  Auriculas  are  fit  for  rockwork  and  other  outdoor 
places.  I  do  not  think  the  green,  grey,  white-edged,  and 
aelfs  would  give  much  satisfaction  there,  because  all  of  them 
have  a  very  damageable  set  of  flowers.  There  is  the  circle 
of  white  meal  common  to  them  all,  which  any  rain  would 
wash  off,  and  dash  across  the  face  of  the  pip,  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  colours.  Any  wind  would  also  damage  the  clearness  of 
the  powdered  blooms  by  brushing  them  against  each  other. 
You  can  imagine  the  effect  of  a  pot  of  paste  over  a  velvet 
dress,  or  the  consequence  of  a  white-washed  wall  on  a  black 
coat  rubbed  against  it !  So  far  as  the  plants  themselves 
are  concerned,  a  large  number  would  bear  the  exposure  to 
the  weather  all  the  year  round,  if  placed  in  a  cool  aspect, 
for  the  effect  of  wet  would  not  be  the  same  on  plants  in 
all  the  freshness  of  the  open  air  as  on  those  over-dosed 
with  it  in  confinement.  Still,there  would  be  some  losses  among 
white-leaved  plants,  which  would  hold  water  in  their  hearts  more 
readily  and  persistently  than  would  such  as  have  a  green  foliage. 
I  think  the  only  section  of  Auriculas  fit  for  outdoor  work 
are  the  "  alpines,"  as  distinguished  from  the  edged  ones. 
The  alpines  have  no  meal  on  the  flower,  only  a  yellow,  or 
primrose,  or  paler  eye,  and  a  shaded,  velvet  pip,  which 
will  much  better  bear  a  wetting  than  any  mealed  one 
could.  The  habit  of  the  foliage  in  this  section  is  also 
better  fitted  for  throwing  off  wet.  The  blooms  are  large 
and  gay,  though  many  of  the  heads  are  soon  knocked  down 
by  rain.  I  speali  from  experience  as  regards  the  edged  sorts 
out-of-doors.  The  alpines  I  have  not  tried  myself,  but  have 
seen  them  in  the  positions  referred  to." 

* 

After  a  season  when  bedding  plants  were  in  a  miserable 
condition,  and  when  they  even  failed  to  make  the  garden  gay 
for  the  few  months  of  their  sojourn  in  the  open  air,  the  fol- 
lowing, in  a  leading  article,  is  not  very  persuasive  : — 

Last  summer  the  bits  of  colour  were  scarce  and  sadly  wanting.  The 
blaze  of  hue  was  nowhere  too  warm,  bloom  and  colour  were  sighed  for, 
but,  alas  !  in  vain  ;  the  old  simile  of  the  Parsley  bed  lost  all  its 
force,  and  its  power  to  ridicule  is,  if  not  gone  for  ever,  at  least  con- 
siderably toned  down.  After  what  we  have  gone  through  it  will  be 
long  ere  any  effort  will  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  taste  for  sum- 
mer gardening,  and  for  masses  and  combinations  of  floral  colours. 

The  bits  of  colour  were  "  scarce  and  sadly  wanting,"  there- 
fori.-  we  must  go  on  in  the  same  way ;  logical,  indeed  ! 

Any  rule  of  rigid  dealing  would  but  land  us  in  the  misery  of  utter 
monotony.  The  diversity  of  ideas  and  tastes  gives  us  diversity  in 
garden  aspects,  and  although  there  may  be  many  gardens  below 
mediocrity,  yet  no  two  are  exactly  the  same,  even  though  the  ten- 
dency to  imitate  is  perhaps  as  great  amongst  gardeners  as  it  is  in 
any  portion  of  the  community.  There  can  be  no  fi.xed  rules  of  art 
in  gardening  simply  because  gardening,  and  flower  gardening  spe- 
cially so,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  That  taste  may  be  vulgar,  or  it  may 
be  most  retined.  To  one,  parterre  bedding  is  an  abomination,  to 
another  it  is  the  elegance  of  a  seventh  heaven.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  taste  and  of  tolerance. 

* 

The  old  song  "  a  question  of  taste,"  and  the  old  see-saw 
swaying  between  one  safe  point  and  the  other  are  here  pre- 
sented in  our  contemporary  the  Chronicle  with  the  usual  result. 


No  principle  whatever  to  guide  one !  Those  who,  finding 
gardens  monotonous,  and  laid  out  "  by  fixed  rules,"  asked  for 
variety  in  every  shape,  and  for  the  destruction  of  monotony 
and  bald  formalism,  are  told  they  only  wish  to  carry  out  one 
idea  !  Not  so  !  A  variety  of  new  ways  have  been  pro- 
posed in  The  Garden,  and  are,  what  is  more,  being  carried 
out.  The  lesson  of  the  glorious  colour  of  the  wilds  is  men- 
tioned, but  the  true  meaning  of  it  is  not  applied. 

A  common  of  Gorse  all  aglow  with  golden  bloom,  a  field  of  scarlet 
Poppies  like  a  crimson  sea,  huge  waving  masses  of  Bluebells — all 
excite  our  admiration  and  delight.  What  Nature  here  does  the 
flower  gardener  with  art  seeks  to  emulate  in  his  parterres  :  the  scar- 
lets, the  yellows,  and  blues,  subdued  and  combined  with  softer  tints, 
create  a  spectacle  of  beauty.  As  we  shiver  in  the  cold  blasts  of 
winter  we  mentally  ejaculate,  "May  we  soon  gaze  upon  the  like 
again  and  again." 

All  this  glorious  colour  of  Nature  we  could  get  without 
the  geometry  of  the  parterre  gardener ;  his  colour  in  bad 
seasons,  which  have  so  often  occurred  of  late,  is  in  no  way  so 
rich  and  full  and  constant  as  it  might  be  with  other  and  more 
varied  materials,  no  matter  how  bad  the  seasons  were.  This 
is  a  question  of  fact.  From  the  colour  of  the  many  Daffodils 
in  early  spring  to  the  nearly  equally  numerous  Lilies  in 
autumn,  all  the  delicate  and  glorious  colour  belongs  to  the 
hardy  flora  of  the  northern  world.  The  knowledge  to  arrange 
it  so  that  we  may  enjoy  it  in  our  gardens  is  the  main  thing, 
wanted. 

I  never  heard  of  any  question  yet  settled  or  advanced  a 
single  point  in  the  pathway  of  progress  by  the  parrot  excla- 
mation, "  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  !  "  There  is  a  reason  at  the 
base  of  all  such  matters  if  we  can  only  see  it ;  and  such 
expressions  as  the  above  are  only  useful  in  concealing  the 
want  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  taste 
but  a  matter  of  fact  that  when  the  agitation  first  began 
against  the  "  fixed  rule  "  of  monotony  in  gardens,  the  whole 
of  the  lovely  garden  flora  of  the  country  was  exterminated  by 
a  dozen  plants  or  so,  without  any  particular  quality  beyond 

that  of  forming  flat  masses  of  colour. 

* 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  very  marked  change  from 
that  state  of  things  has  set  in,  a  change  of  which  we  probably 
only  see  the  beginning.  For  me,  at  least,  there  is  no 
"  agreeing  to  differ,"  and  no  "  matter  of  taste"  mode  of 
settling  or  postponing  the  question  until  it  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent state  from  that  in  which  it  is  at  present. 

A  garden  often  reflects  the  tastes  and  predilections  of  its  owner. 
If  one  visit  a  garden  and  see  nothing  but  gaudy  flower-beds,  without 
a  particle  of  interest  in  them  beyond  a  blaze  of  colour,  the  effect 
produced  is  just  similar  to  what  would  be  felt  on  entering  a  library 
and  finding  it  stocked  -vvith  green  and  yellow  paper-coloured  books 
of  the  railway-stall  order  of  literature.  So,  if  one  enters  a  garden 
where  close  under  the  drawing-room  windows  there  are  huge  oval 
or  circular  beds  with  a  straggling  Arbor-vitte  in  the  centre,  some 
cachectic  Roses  and  superannuated  herbaceous  plants  around  it,  one 
is  apt  to  be  reminded  of  an  old-clothes  shop. 

* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  last  portion  of  the  above  is  not  meant 
for  anything  like  a  just  picture  of  any  one  system  which 
offers  an  alternative  to  bedding.  Many  an  amateur  who  does 
not  know  or  grow  one  hundredth  part  of  the  material  for  gar- 
den pictures  now  obtainable  in  England  often  shows  us  admir- 
able effects  which  no  one  would  ridicule.  In  the  article  above 
alluded  to,  "  art  in  the  flower  garden"  is  called  a  "  simple  and 
unpretentious "  topic.  Be  it  so,  accepting  the  expression  in 
its  best  sense.  But  any  one  who  thinks  it  a  trifling  or  un- 
important matter  is  scarcely  fitted  to  discuss  the  subject. 

* 

In  days  when  wall-paper  is  considered  a  subject  not  unvrorthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and  a  man  of  refined 
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tastes  in  art,  surely  the  heart  so  to  say  of  our  home  landscapes 
is  a  topic  second  to  none  in  what  is  called  "  the  decorative 
arts. "  To  me  it  is  far  before  them  all,  because  it  means  beau- 
tiful life  as  well  as  delightful  art  in  its  expression,  and  is  in 
so  much  high  above  anything  expressed  in  pigments  or  anything 
imitative  only.  And  that  is  also  a  reason  why  any  system  or 
systems  which  tend  to  stereotype  what  ought  to  be  changeful, 
varied,  and  beautiful  life,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  highest 
charm,  and  the  soul  so  to  say  of  the  garden  itself. 

♦ 

Now  when  there  is  some  talk  of  the  origin  of  the  Florence 
Court  Yew,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  great  amount  of 
beauty  that  has  been  added  to  the  gardens  of  the  northern 
world  through  a  farmer  noticing  a  peculiar  variety  of  Yew  on 
an  Irish  mountain.  It  proves  again  how  much  there  may  be 
in  what  is  so  often  called  "a  mere  variety;"  or,  in  other 
words,  a  difference  that  may  seem  scarcely  worth  naming 
to  a  botanist,  is  in  horticulture,  and,  in  fact,  a  most  im- 
portant one.  This  "  mere  variety  "  is  of  more  value  than 
many  of  the  so-called  distinct  species  might  be,  and 
thus  we  see  how  important  it  is  for  every  one  to  notice 
and  save  such  sports  and  such  forms.  The  opportunities 
that  gardeners  have  in  this  way  are  of  the  best,  because 
such  a  great  variety  of  things  are  usually  growing  about 
them.  Few,  however,  know  the  importance  of  it.  The 
most  remarkable  man  in  this  respect  I  have  ever  known 
is  Mons.  Carrifere,  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  Paris,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  a  most  acute  observer  of  any  variation 
of  form  occurring  in  the  vegetation  around  him ;  he  has 
seized  and  preserved  many  valuable  variations. 

» 

Speaking  of  the  Irish  Yew,  I  remember  an  odd  thing  that 
happened  one  day  at  Pinner.  Poor  Noel  Humphreys  had 
taken  me  down  to  the  neighbourhood  to  show  me  one  spring 
day  the  first  field  of  Snake's-head  I  had  ever  seen.  Afterwards 
we  talked  of  Mr.  Loudon,  with  whom  Humphreys  had 
been  very  familiar,  and  who  formerly  lived  at  Pinner. 
Loudon's  father  was  buried  at  Pinner,  and  his  grave  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  and  massive  monument,  which  we  went 
to  see.  Noticing  that  some  young  Yew  trees  of  the  common 
kind  in  the  graveyard  were  hacked  and  distorted  in  a  strange 
way,  we  asked  the  care-taker  why  it  was  so.  His  explanation 
was  that  the  vicar  was  an  Irishman,  and  his  i^reference  for 
everything  of  his  own  country  was  so  marked,  that  the  poor 
Yews  we  saw  represented  his  attempt  to  make  them  assume 
the  true  form.  Humphreys  was  greatly  amused  at  this  new 
way  to  establish  Irish  Yews. 

* 

That  was  a  very  beautiful  Pitcher-plant  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  the  other  day  with  the  horn-like  processes  under  the 
lid,  and  not  only  remarkable  in  its  pitcher,  but  much  more 
so  in  its  finely-formed  and  leathery  foliage.  The  dried  speci- 
mens beside  it  showed  a  superb  leaf.  This  plant  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Burbidge,  and  is  a  very  valuable  one.  The 
day  of  Nepenthes  in  our  gardens  has  yet  to  come,  as  the  species 
that  grow  on  trees  are  removed  and  travel  with  difficulty. 

* 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  Maranta  shown  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  peculiarly  ivory-white  flower-head,  contrasted 
so  beautifully  with  the  varied  hues  of  the  beautiful  leaves. 
It  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  seek  a  series  of  fine- 
leaved  plants  that  also  flowered  well.  We  admire  the  fine 
foliage  so  much  that  we  do  not  ask  the  plants  for  more,  but 
keep  them  in  a  young  state  in  which  their  leaves  are  largest. 
The  combination  of  a  fine-foliaged  plant,  also  bearing  beauti- 
ful flowers,  is  too  rare  in  our  gardens.  I  remember  the 
great  pleasure  with  which  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Iris- 


flowered  Canna,  and  fancy  there  are  some  beautiful  plants 
with  similar  qualities  that  are  worth  looking  up. 

If  any  one  resolved  to  quit  this  world  this  dreary  foggy 
winter,  wants  to  add  a  final  touch  to  his  determination,  I 
should  recommend  him  to  go  to  see  two  large  round  basins 
for  aquatics  in  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Kensington. 
Two  immense  rings  of  cement  rotting  away  like  a  mouldy 
cake,  and  within  a  lake  of  slime  and  the  stumps  of  decaying 
plants.     One  of  the  beauties  of  geometrical  gardening — not 

bad  for  a  new  place  ! 

* 

What  a  sad  and  miserable  abortion  this  garden  is,  notwith- 
standing all  that  Barron  has  done  to  improve  it  by  stealing 
away  the  little  bits  of  coloured  gravels  and  varied  rubbish. 
Look  where  you  will,  no  peace,  no  repose,  no  view,  nothing 
but  deliberate  effort  to  waste  ample  means  in  creating  the 
most  tormenting  rubbish  ;  and  all  in  the  name  of  "art."  I 
remember  when  they  were  making  it ;  and  George  Eyles  was 
rushing  about,  and  Nesfield's  men,  with  almost  "  scientific" 
care,  were  making  the  ground  blossom  into  many  parterres  of 

pounded  brick,  stone,  and  slate. 

* 

Many  boys  were  in  one  of  the  buildings  near,  desperately 
pounding  brick  and  other  material  to  the  carefully  adjusted 
degree  of  fineness.  Everybody  was  expecting  something  won- 
derful— the  latest  and  greatest  development  of  English  garden- 
ing !  I  was  there — a  puzzled  goose — going  round  and  round, 
and  trying  to  find  out  what  it  all  meant.  Some  people  think 
they  have  said  enough  when  they  have  called  it  a  cemetery  ; 
but  this  is  scarcely  just  to  the  cemetery,  for  we  have  some 
beautiful  ones,  and  even  the  worst  fulfil  their  purpose  in 
some  sense,  which  is  much  more  than  can  be  said  of  this 
"garden." 

1  understand  that  the  "  expert  cryptogamist,"  whose  services, 
according  to  the  Times  of  a  few  months  since,  were  to  be  se- 
cured for  Kew,  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  transfer  of  the 
India  Museum  collection  to  that  suburb  of  London  has  not, 
and  is  not  likely  to,  become  connected  with  the  staff  of  that 
establishment.  I  never  could  understand  why  the  services  of 
a  cryptogamist,  however  "  expert,"  should  be  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  India  collection  at  Kew,  which  is  essentially 
economic,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  quite  well  looked 
after  by  the  present  curator  of  the  existing  museums.  The 
"  expert  cryptogamist "  has  possibly  found  a  more  useful 
sphere  elsewhere. 

A  writer  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  is  very  near  the  mark 
on  the  market  question  when  he  says — ■ 

That  in  every  populous  district  of  the  metropolis  an  open  space 
might  be  assigned  for  farmers  and  market  gardeners  to  sell  their 
stuff  during  two  or  three  hours  in  the  forenoon,  just  as  they  do  in 
the  market  place  or  high  street  of  a  country  town.  It  only  needs  to 
be  done,  and  then — why  then  it  is  done.  There  would  be  a  hfst  of 
vested  interests  to  fight  against,  but  the  producers  and  the  con- 
sumers are  the  parties  of  primary  consequence,  and  should  combine 
their  forces  in  order  to  accomplish  the  means  of  meeting  face  to  face 
— the  one  party  to  sell,  the  other  to  buy.  Then,  if  people  prefer  to 
be  waited  on,  by  all  that's  good  and  fair  let  them  ;  and,  as  you  say, 
let  them  accept  the  service  and  pay  for  it  without  grumbling. 

One  market  will  never  do  for  a  place  like  London,  no  matter 
how  well  that  market  may  be  organised,  or  how  large.  Paris, 
although  in  population  half  as  great  as  London,  does  not  cover 
half  the  space  of  ground,  owing  to  the  houses  being  much  higher. 
Though  the  Central  Market  there  is  so  very  well  organised  and  so 
well  supplemented  by  the  space  in  the  many  wide  streets  and 
boulevards  around,  along  which  garden  produce  is  stocked 
every  morning,  one  market  is  not  nearly  enough,  and  if  Paris 
depended  upon  that  it  would  be  just  as  bidly  supplied  as 
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London  is.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  number  of  smaller 
markets  at  convenient  distances  from  the  central  one ;  but  no 
less  important  are  a  number  of  open  space  markets,  such  as 
this  writer  suggests.  In  these  little  markets  the  only  shelter 
is  that  of  tents,  which  are  very  useful,  and  often  very  pretty 
and  interesting  as  regards  flowers ;  and  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  trying  them  in  London,  in  which  there  are  many 
spaces  where  they  could  be  established.  Justicia. 


THE     GARDEN     FLORA. 


JANUAKY  EAMBLES  IN    THE   OLIVE    WOODS    OF 

SAN  REMO. 
San  Remo  is  shut  in  on  tlie  north  and  east  by  woods  of  Olive  trees. 
It  faces  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  seems  to  gather  to  itself  sunshine 
and  warm  southern  breezes.  No  wonder  tliat,  even  in  January,  one 
can  find  flowers  in  these  sheltered  nooks  and  corners  !  My  botany 
case  was  generally  full  of  treasures  after  a  ramble  in  the  wools  and 
valleys.  Tlie  first  flower  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  stranger  is 
the  Friar's  Cowl  (Arum  Arisarum).  This  you  may  find  in  countless 
quantities  in  .January.  It  is  readily  known  by  its  coloured  spathe 
and  deflected  spadix.  Near  it,  on  the  same  bank,  is  the  tiny  yellow 
Marigold  (Calendula  arvensis),  as  also  the  Long-stalked  Daisy  (Bellis 
sylvestris)  that  Tennyson  has  memorialised  ;  a  little  farther,  pro- 
bably near  some  rill  of  water,  the  Italian  Violet  (Viola  italica),  with 
its  wliite  eye  and  dark  pencilled  petals,  makes  itself  known  by  its 
delicious  fragrance.  The  Canadian  Fleabane  (Erigeron  canadense) 
finds  a  home  in  every  bit  of  cultivated  gi'ound.  As  you  ascend 
higher  and  leave  the  Olive  trees  behind  you,  you  come  upon  bushes 
of  flowering  Rosemary  (Rosmarinus  otticiualis)  and  a  red-berried  Juni- 
per I  have  not  yet  seen  in  cultivation  in  England  (Juniperus  oxyce- 
drus).  It  has  large  red  cones,  and  sharp  spine-tipped  lea\'es.  Both  male 
and  female  bushes  were  in  full  flower.  A  carpet  of  our  garden  Thyme 
(Thymus  vulgaris)  covers  the  dry  mountain  heights  above  San  Remo. 
Occasionally  I  met  with  it  in  flower,  but  mostly  in  seed.  The  French 
Lavender  (Lavendula  Stcechas)  is  in  bloom  even  in  winter.  This 
plant  is  especially  abundant  above  Nice  and  Cannes.  On  descending 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  you  will  add  largely  to  your 
stock  of  January  flowers.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the 
Globularia  Alypum,  with  its  balls  of  rich  blue  flowers  ;  it  grows  in 
dry  shale.  The  Honey  Plant  (Alyssum  maritimum)  quite  fringes  the 
coast-line  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  very  fragrant.  Another 
lover  of  the  coast  is  the  Scabiosa  maritima,  readily  recognised  by  its 
pale  green  root-leaves.  Here,  too,  I  found  plenty  of  our  foliage  plant. 
Cineraria  maritima,  but  seldom  in  yellow  flower.  Cushions  of  a  low- 
growing  Spurge  (Euphorbia  spinosa)  grew  side  by  side  with  another 
European  species,  Euphorbia  Cierardiana.  In  my  rambles  I  picked  up 
variousother  flowers.  Amongst  them  was  the  Spotted  Mallow  (Lavatera 
punctata),  with  its  pale  rosy  flowers  and  soft  downy  leaves  ;  this  is 
usually  found  under  the  Olive  trees.  The  Asphalte  Vetch  (Psoralea 
bituminosa)  is  very  common  at  San  Remo,  but  seldom  flowers  in 
the  winter.  I  happened  to  find  two  heads  of  its  pretty  blue  flowers. 
I  was  also  glad  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  Heath-leaved  Rock 
Rose  (Heliauthemum  Fumana)  growing  in  shaly  ground  near  Bordi- 
ghera.  Helichrysuni  Sta?chas  and  H.  saxatile — both  Everlastings — 
I  found  lingering  in  flower  on  dry  sandy  banks.  Lepidium  Iberis  (a 
Cress),  in  seed  as  well  as  flower,  I  noticed  in  my  walks  ;  and  also  a 
pretty  little  Rest  Harrow  (Ononis  minutissima),  with  yellow  flowers. 
I  must  not  leave  out  two  curious  Thistles,  both  growing  in  sand  on 
the  coast.  One  has  pink  flowers,  the  other  yellow.  The  pink- 
flowered  one  is  Galactites  tomentosa,  and  the  yellow-flowered  one  is 
Scolymus  niaculatus.  Both  these  species  have  the  veins  white,  as  in 
our  Milk  Thistle.  Peter  Inchbald. 

The  Lodi/e,  Hovingham,   York. 


Couch  Grass  a  Protecting  Material..— It  may  appear 
strange  that  this  should  be  recommended  for  cultivation ;  but, 
having  regard  to  the  enormous  consumption  there  is  in  this  country 
of  foreign  Grasses  for  paper  making,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  a  plant  possessing  such  tenacious  fibre  as  the  Couch  Grass 
has  should  apparently  be  overlooked.  It  is,  however,  not  for  that 
particulai  purpose  that  its  cultivation  is  recommended,  but  rather  for 
the  production  of  protecting  material  of  which  it  produces  the  lightest 
and  best  that  can  be  obtained.  In  most  places  there  are  out-of-the 
way  spots  where  an  acre  of  Couch  Grass  might  be  laid  down  and 
be  mown  at  least  twice  in  the  year.  The  produce  would  prove  very 
beneficial  for  the  protection  of  plants,  frames.  Vine  borders, 
Potatoes,  and,  indeed,  for  any  purpose  for  which  Fern  or  straw  is 
used,  this  dry  coarse  Grass  is  preferable,  and  being  tougher  is  much 
more  enduring, — A.  D. 


PLATE    CCXIX.— EAELY-FLOWERING    GLADIOLI 

During  the  past  few  years  these  beautiful  flowers  have 
rapidly  become  popular  on  account  of  their  great  value  for 
cutting  purposes.  Of  Gladiolus  ramosus,  which  is  repre- 
sented on  the  plate  (Nos.  2,  3,  4)  there  are  a  great  number 
of  varieties  which  are  dwarfer  in  habit,  more  graceful  in 
appearance,  earlier  in  flower,  and  almost  as  variable  in  colour 
of  the  blossoms  as  those  of  G.  gandavensis,  and  are,  more- 
over, much  hardier.  I  always  leave  several  beds  of  the  Ra- 
mosus section  without  any  protection  during  the  winter,  so 
as  to  afford  an  early  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting,  and  unless 
the  weather  is  very  severe,  as  it  is  the  present  season,  never 
think  of  covering.  This  remark  applies  only  to  bulbs  that 
have  become  established  in  the  ground,  for  fresh  planted 
bulbs  are  quite  as  tender  as  any  other  Gladioli,  and  must  be 
kept  entirely  from  frost.  Amateurs  often  make  a  mistake  in  this 
matter.  Many  bulbous  and  other  plants  are  hardy  only  after 
they  are  well  established.  For  instance,  bulbs  of  LiUum 
longiflorum  which  were  planted  last  autumn,  are  invariably 
killed,  except  where  they  are  well  covered,  whilst  those 
planted  the  previous  autumn  are  quite  sound.  The  flowers  re- 
presented by  the  numbers  1  and  5  are  varieties  of  Gladiolus 
nanus,  a  garden  name  for  a  group  of  dwarf -growing  varieties 
obtained  by  hybridising  G.  trimaculatus,  G.  blandus,  G.  ve- 
nustus,  and  others.  There  are  a  great  number  of  varieties  of 
almost  every  shade  of  colour,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high, 
which  invariably  have  the  three  characteristic  blotches  of  6. 
trimaculatus  on  the  lower  segments  of  the  flower.  The  time 
of  flowering  depends  upon  the  time  they  are  planted.  If  the 
varieties  of  G.  ramosus  and  these  are  planted  at  the  same 
time,  these  ai-e  in  flower  about  a  fortnight  before  them.  Pro- 
pagation may  be  effected  rapidly,  both  by  seeds  and  offsets. 
By  the  former  method  flowering  bulbs  are  produced  the 
second  season,  and  can  be  left  in  the  ground  during  the  win- 
ter, provided  the  soil  is  light  and  dry  and  the  bulbs  protected 
from  frosts.  I  prefer,  however,  taking  the  bulbs  up  and  tho- 
roughlj'  drying  them,  and  then  planting  again  at  about  No- 
vember ;  they  wiU  then  flower  early  in  June.  For  pot  culture 
this  group  is  very  useful,  and  can  be  grown  the  same  as  the 
many  kinds  of  Ixia,  Sparaxis,  &c.  They  also  bear  forcing 
gently,  and  can  easily  be  had  in  flower  by  the  end  of  April. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  select  a  dozen  kinds  out  of  so  many, 
but  the  following  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  quite  distinct 
and  well  worth  growing  : — Grootvoorst,  Piubens,  ilaori  Chief, 
The  Fairy,  Elvira,  Kembrandt,  Philip  Miller,  Beatrice,  Baron 
von  Humboldt,  Sir  Water  Ealeigh,  and  Pvose  Distinctive. 

A.  P. 


The  Aloe  and  Yucca  Tribes. — A  synopsis  of  the  Aloinese 
and  Yuccoide:e  is  another  of  the  series  of  communications  on  the 
Liliaceaj  which  Mr.  J.  Ct.  Baker  favoured  the  Linnean  Society  with 
at  their  last  me  eting.  They  are  a  set  of  plants  well  known  in 
gardens,  but  from  their  large  size  and  often  succulent  character  are 
represented  very  sparingly  in  herbaria,  and  have  been  almost  totally 
passed  over  by  travelling  collectors  of  dried  specimens.  They  fall 
sharply  into  the  two  tribes  which  are  marked  by  well  defined  botan- 
ical characteristics,  and  they  have  a  completely  different  geographi- 
cal dispersion.  Of  the  Aloes  characterised  by  their  gamophyllous 
perianth  and  thick  fleshy  leaves,  there  are  nearly  200  species,  all 
confined  to  tlie  Old  World,  and  some  170  of  tliese  are  concen- 
trated at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  remainder  are  scattered 
through  the  highlands  of  Africa.  The  four  genera.  Aloe,  Gasteria, 
Haworthia,  and  Apicra  vary  in  habit  from  plants  i  ft.  high  (when 
in  flower  with  sessile  rosettes  of  a  few  fleshy  leaves)  to  copiously 
branched  trees  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  in  height.  Nearly  aU  the  known  Cape 
species  are  in  cultivation  in  English  gardens  at  the  present  time. 
The  best  known  oflicinal  species.  Aloe  socotrina,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  island  of  Socotra,  has  been  found  lately  in  a  wild 
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state  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  YuocoideEe  are  characterised 
by  a  polyphyllous  perianth,  the  leaves  of  which  are  never  thick  and 
fleshy.  In  addition  to  the  type  genus,  Hesperaloe,  Dasylirion,  Beau- 
carnea,  and  Herreria  belong  to  this  group.  Of  fifty  species  known, 
all  American,  the  bulk  is  concentrated  in  Mexico  and  southern 
United  States.  The  Yuccas  fruit  but  rarely  under  cultivation,  the 
large  white  pendulous  flowers  being  fertilised  in  the  wild  plant  by  a 
moth  of  the  genus  Pronuba.  Y.  baccata  and  Y.  brevifolia  are  large 
trees,  and  the  former  has  an  edible  fruit  resembling  the  Banana. 
Dasylirion  and  Beaucarnea  resemble  Yucca  in  habit,  but  differ 
materially  in  flower.  Herreria  belongs  to  temperate  South  America, 
is  a  shrubby  climber,  and  with  the  habit  of  Smilax  and  Dioscorea. 


GARDENING     FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Flower  Garden. 

Pansies  and  Violas  make  beautiful  beds  either  in  distinct  colours  or 
mixed,  and  in  the  latter  case  if  seeds  are  sown  at  once  they  will  pro- 
duce good  plants  for  a  late  display.  Both  Pansies  and  Violas  delight 
in  a  moist,  rich  deep  soil,  cow  or  sheep  manure  being  especially  suit- 
able for  them,  and  when  liberally  supplied  with  proper  food,  few 
plants  make  a  display  for  so  lengthened  a  period  as  they  do.  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  Cloves,  and  Pinks  also  make  beautiful  bed  or  border 
plants,  and  Pinks,  when  well  established,  make  excellent  edging 
plants  even  without  bloom,  as  their  leaves  are  of  a  pleasing  tint 
when  seen  in  a  mass.  Delphiniums,  such  as  D.  formosum,  make 
striking  beds  and  backgrounds  for  mixed  borders,  and  the  Columbines, 
such  as  Aquilegia  coerulea,  are  likewise  extremely  attractive  as  well 
as  useful  for  furnishing  cut  flowers.  The  mixed  or  lierbaceous border 
is  a  useful  addition  to  any  flower  garden,  providing  as  it  does  a  home 
for  plants  that  do  not  conform  to  training,  and  if  j  udieiously  planted 
always  contains  something  tliat  is  interesting.  Such  borders  should 
now  be  re-arranged,  dividing  tire  plants  that  are  getting  too  large, 
and  filling  up  vacancies  with  new  varieties.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  hardy  plants  can  only  be  procured  in  so  very  small  a  state  that, 
to  get  up  a  stock  of  them  is  even  more  expensive  tlian  forming  a  col- 
lection of  tender  exotics  that  require  protection  more  or  less  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Bat,  doubtless,  as  the  demand  increases 
the  supply  will  also  improve.  I  would  also  urge  upon  all  owners  of 
flower  gardens  the  desirability  of  planting  Lilies  and  Gladioli  in  any 
vacant  spaces  between  Rhododendrons,  Kalmiaa,  or  Azaleas,  for,  as 
these  shrubs  flower  early  in  tlie  season,  they  are  comparatively  bare 
and  uninteresting  in  autumn  unless  provision  is  made  to  supply 
floral  beauty  by  means  of  the  bulbs  just  named.  I  find  Lilium 
auratum  and  similar  varieties,  and  Gladioli  of  various  kinds,  quite 
at  home  in  such  positions  ;  in  fact  the  shelter  afforded  them  in  their 
early  stages  of  growth  more  than  compensates  for  any  overcrowding 
at  the  root  to  which  they  may  be  subjected,  as  they  both  flourish 
under  similar  conditions,  and  the  bulbs  will  yield  a  fine  dispay  of 
flowers  in  autumn,  wliich,  wlien  backed  by  the  deep  green  foliage  of 
the  Rhododendrons,  well  repay  the  small  amount  of  labour  neces- 
sary to  carry  this  useful  branch  of  gardening  into  e.ffact. — James 
Groom. 

Auriculas. — Now  that  the  weather  has  changed  after  such  a 
long  period  of  severe  frost,  the  surface  dressing  of  these  plants 
should  be  seen  to  without  delay.  Nearly  all  the  large  growers  have 
now  houses  constructed  for  their  plants  large  enough  to  allow  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  them  without  moving  the  lights  They  should 
be  placed  in  the  house  as  they  are  surface  dressed.  Many  do  not 
yet  approve  of  placing  the  plants  in  houses,  but  still  keep  them  in 
cold  frames  ;  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  such  to  see  that  the  glass 
is  kept  clean  ;  mats  or  other  coverings  become  dirty,  and  so  does 
the  glass.  When  it  is  necessary  to  admit  air,  tilt  the  lights  on  the 
side  opposite  that  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing  ;  after  the  plants 
start  into  growth  they  are  injured  by  cold  winds  blowing  directly 
upon  them.  See  that  all  plants  that  have  become  dry  at  the  roots 
during  the  winter  have  a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  and  after  this 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry.  In  every  collection 
there  will  be  a  number  of  small  plants  ;  these  must  be  repotted  when 
the  larger  specimens  are  surface  dressed.  They  ought  not  to  have  a 
large  shift ;  it  is  much  easier  to  err  on  the  side  of  over  than  under 
potting.  The  offsets  ought  also  to  be  removed  when  the  plants  are 
surface  dressed.  I  pot  choice  sorts  singly  in  very  small  pots,  and 
the  more  common  varieties  six  or  eight  offsets  in  a  6-in.  pot.  The 
pots  are  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  under  a  close  hand-glass, 
where  they  require  but  little  attention,  seldom  needing  any  water. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— As  soon  as  the  weather  permits, 
plants  of  these  not  yet  in  the  open  ground  should  be  planted. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  good  clayey  loam  over 
the  surface,  and  when  the  planting  is  completed  to  surface 
dress    with  rotten  stable  manure.     Beds  that  were  planted  in  the 


autumn  should  be  looked  over,  and  any  plants  that  are  loose 
should  be  made  firm  by  pressing  them  into  the  ground  wit!i  the 
fingers. 

Gladioli. — As  any  of  the  bulbs  of  choice  varieties  start  into 
growth,  pot  each  bulb  in  a  4  in.  pot,  in  the  same  way  as  recom- 
mended in  The  Garden  (p.  85).  Many  do  not  mind  tlie  bulbs 
making  even  1  in.  or  2  in.  of  growth,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  tliey 
are  making  top  growth  without  some  corresponding  root  develop- 
ment, the  bulbs  must  be  much  weakened  thereby,  and  if  this  does  not 
tell  upon  the  plants  this  season,  it  may  do  so  the  following  one. 
In  our  anxiety  to  obtain  the  beautiful  varieties  of  G.  gandavensis, 
many  of  the  fine  species  and  varieties  that  flower  in  May,  June,  and 
July  ar-e  allowed  to  fall  into  comparative  neglect.  The  best  plan  is 
to  plant  out  a  few  roots'of  such  sorts  as  G.  Colvillei  and  its  varieties, 
G.  cardinalis,  &c.,  in  clumps  in  the  herbaceous  borders  or  in  the 
Rhododendron  beds  along  with  Lilies,  &c. ,  where  they  can  remain 
permanently,  merely  protected  with  leaves  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
in  winter.  Here  they  will  continue  ta  increase  in  strength  and  to 
throw  up  a  larger  number  of  spikes  year  after  year.  I  should  pot 
the  roots  now,  and  plant  out  about  the  end  of  March  or  in  April. 

Hollyhocks. — Continue  to  propagate  as  previously  recom- 
mended, until  stock  enough  has  been  obtained.  Plants  that  have 
been  obtained  from  cuttings  last  season,  should  now  be  potted  into 
larger  pots,  and  this  ought  to  be  done  before  the  roots  have  been 
too  much  confined.  Look  over  the  old  stools  in  cold  frames,  and 
remove  dead  leaves,  give  air  freely,  removing  the  lights  entirely 
on  fine  days. 

Pansies  in  Pots. — If  the  plants  that  have  been  wintered  in 
3-in.  pots  have  not  been  repotted,  see  to  them  at  once.  Tlie  stems 
are  generally  very  long,  and  in  that  case  they  should  be  pegged  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil  in -the  pots.  We  hive  wintered  our  entire 
collection  in  pots  and  boxes  tlris  year,  and  when  the  weather  is 
favourable  the  plants  will  be  put  out  into  beds  in  rich  well-worked 
soil. 

Polyanthuses. — Surface-dress  those  in  pots  in  the  same  way  as 
has  been  already  recommended  in  the  case  of  Auriculas  ;  those  in  beds 
should  also  have  a  surface-dressing  consisting  of  equal  parts  caw 
manure  and  good  loam  free  from  wireworm.  Covei  the  stems  up  to 
the  point  wliare  young  roots  are  being  emitted. 

Ranunculuses. — If  the  weather  should  continue  favourable 
let  these  be  planted  out  in  the  beds  previously  prepared  for  them. 
The  surface  should  be  level  and  a  trifle  higher  than  the  alleys  between. 
In  ths  sod,  whicli  should  be  loose,  make  a  drill  exactly  2  in.  deep, 
and  plant  each  small  tuber  so  that  the  crown  is  IJ  in.  below  the  sur- 
face when  the  ground  is  made  level.  The  rows  should  be  6  in.  apart, 
ani  the  tubers  4  in.  or  o  in.  asunder  in  the  rows. — J.  Douglas. 

Indoor   Plants. 

Orchids. — The  potting  of  these  should  now  be  pushed  forward. 
As  a  rule  the  best  time  to  disturb  them  is  when  they  are  commencing 
to  make  new  growth  ;  and  any  plants  of  Cattleya,  Odontoglossum, 
Miltonia,  &c.,  that  are  in  this  state  should  receive  a  shift  at  once. 
The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  greater  number  of  species  is  two  parts 
sound  fibrous  peat  and  one  part  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  charcoal.  A  soil  of  this  description,  in  whicli  peat  forms 
the  principal  part,  will  be  found  much  more  lasting  than  one  composed 
chiefly  of  Sphagnum,  which  quickly  decays,  except  on  the  surface, 
and  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  nourishment  to  produce  fine  spikes 
of  bloom.  In  potting  Odoutoglossums,  keep  the  plants  well  elevated 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  advantage  of  this  will  be  found  when 
the  plants  require  repotting,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  roots  will  be 
in  the  cone  of  soil  above  the  rim,  and  can  be  washed  clear  of  the 
old  material  without  doing  them  much  damage.  These  generally 
require  repotting  oftener  than  most  Orchids,  as  in  every  stage  of 
growth  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  at  the  root  must  be  given, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  produce  speedy  decay  in  the  material 
about  their  roots.  Cattleyas  should  be  potted  level  with  the  rim  of 
the  pots,  and  they  should  have  about  2  in.  of  compost  placed  under 
them.  When  potted  in  this  way  the  rhizomes  are  kept  from  getting 
twisted  in  the  way  they  do  when  the  plants  are  potted  on  a  convex 
surface,  and  they  can  be  moved  into  pots  a  size  larger  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots  when  potted  level ;  by  knocking  off  the  rim  of  the 
old  pot  and  boring  a  few  holes  in  the  side  they  can  be  transferred  to 
a  new  pot  without  the  slightest  cheek.  The  shadings  should  now  be 
put  in  order,  and  any  not  likely  to  last  through  the  season  should  be 
replaced  by  new  material. 

Stove.— The  plants  in  this  house  must  now  receive  a  thorough 
overhauling,  and  a  good  bad  of  tan  should  be  brought  in  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  atmosphere  in  good  condition.  Where  the  diBferent 
soils  have  been  properly  aerated,  the  potting  should  now  be  com- 
menced in  earnest.  Epiphyllums  done  flowering  should  receive  a 
slight  pruning,  which  will  induce  them  to  break  freely.    Any  plants 
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of  Eucharis  that  have  recently  bloomed,  and  tvhicli  have  overstocked 
their  pots  with  bulbs,  should  now  be  shaken  out  and  the  bulbs  sepa- 
rated. These  should  be  rejjotted  into  good-sized  pots,  placing  eiglit 
or  ten  bulbs  in  each  pot,  and  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  mode- 
rate bottom-heat,  which  will  materially  assist  in  giving  them  a  good 
start.  Glo-xiuias,  Achimenes,  Caladiums,  and  Gesneras  should  now 
be  started.  As  soon  as  the  Gesneras  begin  to  develop  their  foliage 
they  should  be  removed  to  a  shelf  or  pit,  where  they  can  be  kept 
free  from  being  syringed  overhead,  as  this  quickly  disfigures  their 
foliage.  One  of  the  most  useful  spring-flowering  stove  plants  is 
Glonera  jasminiflora.  This  is  now  showing  its  trusses  of  bloom, 
and  will  be  assisted  with  a  little  clear  soot- water. 

Perns. — The  stronger-growing  kinds  should  now  be  taken  in 
hand  for  repotting  and  propagation  if  more  stock  is  required.  Varie- 
ties having  creeping  rhizomes  can  now  be  parted  with  safety,  and  a 
large  stocli  may  be  quickly  worked  up.  The  Gleicheuias  will  require 
the  greatest  care  in  parting  them,  as  it  is  useless  to  cut  them  up  in 
small  pieces  and  expect  to  establish  them.  In  propagating  these 
the  best  plan  is  to  place  a  few  pots  round  an  established  plant,  and 
on  these  the  rhizomes  can  be  pegged  till  established.  Seedlings  make 
the  best  plants,  but  spores  are  not  so  free  in  germinating  as  those  of 
most  kinds  of  Ferns.  Those  who  desire  to  raise  Gleichenias  from 
spores  should  sow  them  on  nodules  of  clay,  and  not  submit  the  seed- 
pan  to  more  than  an  intermediate  temperature.  I  have  seen  many 
seedlings  of  G.  Speluncaj,  G.  heoistophylla,  and  G.  dicarpa  raised  in 
this  way.  The  old  fronds  will  now  begin  to  discolour,  and  must  be 
gradually  removed  as  young  ones  develop.  The  temperature  of  both 
the  stove  and  temperate  Ferneries  may  now  be  sliglitly  raised,  and 
more  moisture  maintained  in  the  atmosphere. 

Greenhouse. — Autumn-ljlooming  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants, 
such  as  Cassia,  Witsenia,  Habrothamnus,-  Opliiopogon,  &c.,  should 
be  got  into  free  growth  as  early  in  the  .season  as  possible.  These 
should  now  receive  liberal  shifts  and  be  placed  in  the  warmest  posi- 
tions in  the  house.  Cytisuses,  Corouillas,  and  Correas  going  out  of 
flower  should  now  be  trimmed  into  shape,  and  should  receive  a 
thorough  cleansing  with  the  syringe.  The  different  varieties  of 
Agave,  Yucca,  Dracaena,  and  other  fine-foliaged  jjlants  should 
be  placed  in  favourable  positions  for  their  development.  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata  should  now  be  divided  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
room  plants  grown,  as  it  stands  dust  and  a  dry  atmosphere  better 
than  most  plants.  Another  sowing  of  Mignonette  and  other  annuals 
may  now  be  made,  including  among  the  latter  Centaurea  Cyauus 
minor,  which  will  yield  a  large  quantit}'  of  flowers  early  in  the 
summer. 

Conservatory. — This  should  now  be  in  perfection,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it  sliould  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  No 
plants  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  when  past  their  best  ;  on 
the  contrary,  new  arrangements  with  fresh  materials  should  be  fre- 
quentlj'  made.  Where  stove  plants  are  used,  these  will  require  to 
be  watered  with  more  care  than  when  in  their  proper  temperature. 
A  large  portion  of  the  creepers  in  this  house  sliould  be  spring- 
blooming  kinds,  which  will  add  considerably  to  the  effect  at  a 
season  when  the  conservatory  is  most  enjoyable. — J.  Roeert.s. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  management  of  Peaches 
under  glass  the  important  operation  of  disbudding  does  not  always 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  frequently  happens  that  a 
great  deal  more  young  wood  is  laid  in  than  is  likely  to  be  wanted, 
and  as  tliis  useless  growth  increases  labour  and  mterferes  with  the 
proper  development  and  ripening  of  the  shoots  that  start  from  the 
base  of  the  bearing  wood  of  tlie  current  year,  I  venture  to  say 
this  exclusion  of  light  and  air,  as  well  as  want  of  water  after  the 
leaves  fall,  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  casting  of  the 
blossom  buds.  VVlieu  properly  disbudded,  every  shoot  that  is  left 
should  have  ample  room  for  free  growth  without  becoming 
"drawn,"  and  while  covering  the  trellis  and  bare  limbs  witli  healthy 
foliage,  an  abundance  of  flower-buds  will  be  perfected  which  will 
not  be  likely  to  fall  off  when  they  ought  to  be  expanding.  A  Peach 
tree  carrying  a  full  crop  of  fruit  will  necessarily  contain  a  number 
of  shoots  that  will  not  be  wanted  for  another  year  ;  these  should  be 
stopped  when  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  for  ripening,  and  entirely 
removed  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered.  The  succession  slioots  will  then 
have  full  play,  when  copious  syringing  to  cleanse  the  foliage,  liberal 
supplies  of  water  to  the  roots,  if  inside,  and  proper  attention  to 
ventilation  will  bring  us  round  to  the  resting  period,  which  must  be 
decided,  as  we  always  find  fruit  trees  under  natural  conditions  start- 
ing much  better  after  a  cold  winter  than  after  a  mild  one.  So  many 
complaints  of  severe  bud-dropping  this  season  having  already 
reached  me,  I  have  been  induced  to  m.ake  the  above  remarks  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  use  to  young  practitioners,  who  may 
now  be  disbudding  their  early  house  for  the  first  time.  AVhen  the 
fruit  in  the  early  house  begins  to  swell  away,  keep  all  corners  and 


surfaces  near  the  pipes  moist  as  a  check  to  spider,  and  introduce  a 
little  fresh,  short  stable  manure  for  giving  off  ammonia.  See  that  the 
roots  are  well  supplied  with  tepid  water,  and  run  up  to  70°,  with 
sun-heat  after  closing.  Succession  houses  fast  approachinc  the 
flowering  stage  may  be  heated  the  same  as  the  earliest  as  regards 
ventilation  and  moisture,  but  the  mean  temperature  may  range  5° 
higher,  as  we  are  now  going  with,  instead  of  against  Nature.  Re- 
move the  buds  from  the  lower  sides  of  the  shoots  where  thickly  set, 
before  they  expand,  and  on  no  account  omit  fumigating  on  a  calm 
day,  when  the  trees  are  dry.  Where  the  lifting  and  re-arrangement 
of  trees  in  the  late  house  has  been  delayed  by  the  frost,  this  work 
may  now  receive  attention,  as  the  Peach  maybe  transplanted  up 
to  a  late  period,  with  every  chance  of  its  bearing  fruit  the  same 
season. 

Vines. — Where  forcing  has  been  regulated  by  the  severe  weather 
that  prevailed  through'  the  early  stages,  the  Vines  in  many  houses 
will  now  be  setting  their  fruit,  and  their  strength  and  vigour  will 
depend  upon  the  time  that  has  been  given  them.  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater 
being  the  kinds  most  in  favour  for  the  early  crop,  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  60°  to  65"  with  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere  suits  them 
well,  providing  they  have  sufficient  fire  heat  to  allow  the  air  to 
circulate  freely.  The  temperature  by  day  may  range  from  75"  to  80° 
with  a  good  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture  when  the  weather  is 
bright  and  clear,  as  exposure  of  the  delicate  foliage  to  excessive 
aridity  under  bright  sunshine  robs  them  at  a  time  when  they  require 
all  the  support  that  can  be  given.  The  white  kinds  should  have  the 
points  of  the  bunches  turned  upwards  when  in  flower,  preparatory 
to  artificial  fertilisation  with  Hamburgh  pollen,  which  is  easily  col- 
lected on  a  sheet  of  paper  by  means  of  a  camel-liair  brush.  The 
black  kinds  here  mentioned  are  not  supposed  to  require  this  atten- 
tion ;  but  my  experience,  gained  by  collecting  from  the  black  for 
the  benefit  of  the  white,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Hamburghs 
are  improved  in  size  and  symmetry  by  the  process.  When  the 
Grapes  are  nicely  set  the  tedious  work  of  thinning  must  be  taken  in 
hand,  an  operation  that  must  be  regulated  by  the  vigour  of  the 
Vines  and  the  size  to  which,  under  the  best  treatment,  they  usually 
swell  their  berries.  If  properly  performed  the  berries  should  not 
press  each  other  out  of  shape,  neither  should  the  bunches  fall  out  of 
form  when  cut  and  laid  upon  the  dish,  a  degree  of  excellence  that 
can  only  be  secured  by  experience  as  an  operator,  and  observation 
as  an  employer.  When  all  the  Grapes  have  been  tliinned,  inside 
borders  will  require  immediate  attention.  If  properly  drained  a 
thorough  soaking  with  tepid  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  80°  will  pro- 
duce a  marked  change  in  the  size  of  the  berries  in  a  very  short  time, 
when,  by  passing  the  scissors  through  the  bunches  a  second  time  all 
imperfectly  fertilised  berries  m.ay  be  taken  out,  as  nothing  detracts 
more  than  these  from  an  otherwise  perfect  bunch  of  Grapes.  At 
tliis  time  good  mulchings  and  surface  dressings  with  short  stable 
manure,  and  syringing  over  the  borders  with  tepid  liquid  from  the 
tank,  will  invigorate  the  Vines  and  keep  insects  in  check,  care 
always  being  taken  that  fresh  additions  of  ammonia  are  attended 
with  and  followed  by  a  little  ventilation  at  the  apex  of  the  house. 
External  borders  under  a  good  covering  of  dry  warm  Oak  leaves, 
with  shutters  over  all,  will  take  no  harm  if  left  alone  and  the  heat 
does  not  exceed  80°.  Repeat  treatment  recommended  for  early 
Vines  in  succession  houses.  Give  plenty  of  water  to  inside  borders 
and  syringe  copiously  on  fine  days.  Feed  fruiting  pot  Vines,  pre- 
vent crowding  by  stopping  gross  laterals,  and  run  up  to  85°  or  90°. 
■with  sun  heat. 

Pigs. — AVhere  a  constant  supply  of  Figs  is  in  demand  the  mid- 
season  house  should  now  be  cleansed  and  closed  for  starting  into 
growth.  The  trees  for  this  work  are  best  planted  out  in  good  in- 
ternal borders  some  2  ft.  or  more  in  depth,  resting  on  ample  drainage, 
as  owing  to  the  rapid  exhalation  from  the  foliage  of  large  trees 
under  glass  abundant  supplies  of  water  at  short  intervals  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  To  keep  the  trees  well  furnished  with  short- 
jointed  fruitful  wood  the  root-space  should  iie  limited.  The  compost, 
good  sound  calcareous  loam  and  old  lime  rubble,  with  rotten  manure 
on  the  surface  as  a  mulching,  and  to  secure  the  even  distribution  of 
water.  If  the  trees  in  this  compartment  are  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state  they  may  be  partially  lifteil,  root-pruned,  properly  drained, 
and  re-planted  in  the  above  named  compost,  which  should  be  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  admit  of  being  rammed  firmly,  without  becoming  im- 
pervious to  the  free  passage  of  water.  Presuming  that  a  good  body 
of  fermenting  Oak  leaves  can  be  introduced  without  inconvenience, 
and  the  undisturbed  portions  of  the  roots  be  well  supplied  with 
tepid  water,  new  feeders  will  be  quickly  formed,  and  forcing  may 
be  carried  on  with  every  chance  of  the  trees  ripening  off  a  fair  crop 
of  good  fruit.  With  one  exception  detailed  management  will  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  the  early  house,  viz,,  the 
night  temperature,  which  should  range  a  few  degrees  lower  through 
the  early  stages. 
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Pines. — Where  the  plants  intended  for  starting  next  January  have 
been  wintered  in  small  pots,  preparations  should  now  be  made  for 
giving  them  a  shift  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  If  bottom-heat 
is  obtained  from  heated  chambers,  the  plunging  material  may  be  got 
ready  in  a  very  short  time  ;  but  in  the  event  of  fermenting  leaves  or 
tan  being  used,  the  heat  should  have  declined  to  about  85"  when  the 
newly-potted  plants  are  ready  for  plunging.  Assuming  that  a  light 
pit  or  compartment  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  batch,  let  everything  be 
cleared  out,  cleanse  the  glass  and  paint,  and  wliitewash  the  walls 
preparatory  to  making  a  new  start.  The  pots,  although  they  are  to  be 
plunged  out  of  sight,  should  be  made  clean  inside  and  thoroughly  dried 
before  they  are  used.  The  soil  which  has  been  wet  through  the 
winter  will  require  careful  picking  and  breaking  up  with  the  hand, 
the  rough  portion  only  being  retained  and  properly  warmed  for  use. 
When  this  batch  has  been  disposed  of,  the  plants  or  suckers  intended 
for  succeeding  them  may  be  potted  as  soon  as  the  pit  can  be  cleansed 
and  got  ready  for  their  reception.  Newly-potted  stocks  at  this  early 
season  should  be  plunged  in  a  sharp  bottom-heat  from  fermenting 
material  in  preference  to  iire-heat.  The  heat  and  moisture  obtained 
from  a  bed  of  this  kind  will  reduce  the  necessity  of  hard  firing  or 
overhead  syringing  ;  but  surfaces  that  become  dry  may  be  syringed 
every  fine  day. — W.  Coleman. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

The  bare  appearance  of  kitchen  gardens,  and  the  prospective  scar- 
city of  vegetables  will  be  apt  to  induce  some  to  set  about  getting  in 
crops  before  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  receive  them  ; 
by  doing  this,  however,  nothing  will  be  gained,  but  probably  much 
lost,  particularly  this  season,  when  old  seeds  are  badly  matured  and 
new  ones  will  have  to  be  used.  This  fact  alone  should  make  us 
cautious,  not  to  mention  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  which  must  be 
several  degrees  lower  than  at  this  season  in  the  generality  of  years, 
seeing  that  we  have  had  two  severe  winters  and  a  sunless  summer. 
Early  sowing  of  general  crops  should  therefore  only  be  attempted 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  as  to  soil  and  climate,  but 
meanwhile  let  every  bit  of  vacant  ground  be  dug,  and  when  dry, 
point,  or  roughly  rake  it  over  preparatory  to  drawing  drills  for  seed 
sowing.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  second  early  Peas,  Broad 
Beans,  Carrots,  Lettuces,  and  Radishes,  the  sowing  of  all  else — no 
matter  how  favourable  the  weather  may  become — would  be  best 
deferred  for  another  fortnight ;  but  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  work 
at  seed  sowing  time,  all  transplanting  operations  may  be  proceeded 
with  now  as  opportunity  offers  and  weather  permits.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  operations  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  get  off  hand 
forthwith  :  Remove  the  mulching  from  Globe  Artichokes,  and  make 
good  blanks  with  offsets  from  the  larger  stools,  after  which  deeply 
dig  and  manure  the  ground.  If  new  plantations  are. to  be  made, 
deep  tilth  is  indispensable,  and  the  plants  should  be  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
apart — according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  are 
amenable  to  much  the  same  treatment,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
planted  the  better.  A  deep  sandy  soil  gives  produce  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  to  soils  of  an  opposite  character  coal  ashes  can  scarcely 
be  used  too  liberally  in  order  to  ensure  clean  tubers  of  good  quality. 
Dig  and  manure  ground  for  Rhubarb,  and  make  good  blanks  ; 
new  plantations  should  be  made  by  planting  single  crowns  only, 
and,  though  the  produce  by  the  autumn  will  be  usable,  none 
should  be  pulled  the  first  season,  as  such  a  check  hinders  its  full 
development  the  following  year.  The  roots  that  have  been  lifted  for 
forcing  this  season,  if  planted  early,  make  good  plantations  for  open- 
air  produce  next  year,  subject  of  course  to  the  conditions  before 
named.  Make  fresh  plantations  of  Seakale,  as  cuttings  can  be  had 
from  the  plants  that  have  been  forced,  or  from  seedling  plants 
that  were  sown  last  year.  For  light  soils,  abundance  of  farmyard 
manure  is  essential  to  the  production  of  fine  cro-svns,  and  for  soils 
inclining  to  clay  fresh  stable  litter  is  best.  The  cuttings  should  be 
in  straight  pieces  of  about  4  in.  in  length,  and  of  a  thickness  of  not 
less  than  2  in.  in  circumference,  and  they  should  be  planted  with  a 
dibber  rather  deep  in  lines  2  ft.  apart  and  1  ft.  asunder  in  the  row. 
All  the  summer  culture  they  will  require  to  obtain  forcing  crowns 
for  next  season  will  be  the  removal  of  any  flower-stems  that  may 
appear,  and  an  occasional  deep  stirring  of  the  soil.  Prepare  cut- 
tings of  Horseradish,  and  plant  them  exactly  as  directed  for  Seakale  ; 
if  extra  fine  produce  be  desired,  as  soon  as  the  crowns  are  visible 
mulch  the  ground  all  over  with  farmyard  manure,  and  give  plenty  of 
water  in  dry  weather.  Lift  all  Asparagus  roots  intended  to  be  forced 
this  season  ;  the  remaining  plantations  should  then  be  very  lightly 
pointed  over,  in  order  to  break  down  the  winter's  mulching,  and  in- 
corporate it  with  the  soil.  A  good  dressing  of  salt  at  this  season 
would  prove  very  beneficial,  except  where  the  soil  is  of  a  tenacious 
character  ;  and  if  applied  to  all  such  soils,  it  should  be  in  dry 
weather  only.  Where  new  plantations  are  in  contemplation,  if  the 
ground  has  not  already  been  prepared,  it  should  be  done  at  once  by 
trenching  as  deeply  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  admits  of,  and  working 
in  an  abundant  supply  of  manure  in  layers  between  each  layer  of 


soil.  Planting  should  not  be  done  till  the  plants  have  pushed 
through  the  soil,  which,  at  the  earliest,  will  not  this  year  be  till 
April.  When  planting,  the  gTound  should  be  formed  into  shallow 
ridges,  and  the  lines  for  the  plants  should  be  formed  in  the  hollow, 
3  ft.  apart,  and  2  ft.  plant  from  plant  ;  they  should  )je  covered 
to  a  depth  of  4  in.,  and  as  growth  progresses  the  ridges  should  be 
gradually  levelled  over  the  roots.  Tlie  space  between  the  plants 
may  to  some  seem  unreasonaljly  gTeat,  but  with  the  ciilture  here 
recommended  such  will  not  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  tlie  second 
year  of  growth,  and  though  the  practice  is  not  to  be  commended, 
the  space  between  the  rows  may  the  first  season  be  utilised  for  a 
crop  of  Lettuces  or  Radishes.  In  order  tliat  the  ground  may  be 
prepared  for  other  crops.  Parsnips  should  now  be  dug  up  and  layered 
in  sand  in  a  cool  shed.  Celery  may  also  be  dug  up  and  heeled  in 
thickly  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall,  and  the  ground  may  be  trenched 
for  the  main  crop  of  Peas  or  Potatoes.  Plant  out  August-sown  Onions, 
and  fill  up  gaps  in  the  autumn-planted  Cabbage  plots.  In  the  forc- 
ing department  see  that  supplies  are  kept  up  by  methodically 
introducing  fresh  relays  of  forcing  roots.  Sow  successional  lots  of 
Radislies  and  Lettuces.  Celery,  Caidiflower,  Coleworts,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts,  if  not  yet  sown,  should  have  immediate  attention,  and  any 
of  these  ready  to  prick  out  should  be  done  before  the  roots  get 
matted  together.  Cauliflower  plants  in  pits  and  hand-lights  should 
have  full  exposure  in  mild  weather,  and  forcing  pits  containing 
Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Carrots,  Radishes,  &c.,  should  be  afforded, 
abundance  of  air  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. — W.  W. 
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This  year's  issue  of  this  useful  annual  is  certainly  an  improvement 
on  its  predecessors.  It  contains  Memories  and  Hopes,  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Hole  ;  On  Pruning  Roses,  by  Mr.  George  Baker,  Reigate ; 
Winter  Roses  on  the  Riviera,  by  Dr.  Henrj'  Bennet ;  Cutting 
Roses  for  Exhibition,  by  the  Rev.  Alan  Clieales  ;  The  Survival  of 
the  Fittest,  by  Mr.  George  Paul ;  The  Rose  Weather  of  1879,  by 
Mr.  E.  Mawley,  F.M.S.  ;  Roses  in  a  very  small  way,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Fuller  ;  The  Sorrows  of  a  Local  Secretary,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Haw- 
trey  ;  A  Buddist's  Idea,  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin  ;  New  Exhibi- 
tion Roses,  by  Mr.  J.  Hinton  ;  The  Winter  of  1878-9,  by  Mr. 
Mawley  ;  and  the  National  Rose  Society  in  1879,  by  the  Editor. 
From  amongst  these  we  extract  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole's  ' '  Memories 
and  Hopes,"  which  is  as  follows  : 

"I  suppose  that  if  one  of  our  young  Rosarians  could  see  a  box  of 
twenty-four  Roses,  as  it  was  staged  for  exhibition  before  he  beauti- 
fied the  world  with  his  presence,  he  would  very  much  resemble  the 
clown's  horse.  Two  clowns,  who  were  very  jealous  competitors  for 
applause,  kept  their  horses  in  a  two-stalled  stable.  In  a  fit  of 
malignant  envy,  one  of  them  abscinded  the  tail  of  the  steed  belong- 
ing to  his  rival,  who,  coming  in  shortly  after  the  excision,  retaliated 
in  a  passion  of  revenge  by  gashing  the  flanks  of  the  neighbour  quad- 
ruped, as  though  he  were  crimping  cod.  The  aggressor,  presently 
meeting  his  adversary,  not  knowing  what  had  been  done,  and, 
uncertain  whether  or  no  his  own  handiwork  had  been  discovered, 
enquired  with  an  assumed  indifi'erence,  '  Seen  your  'os  lately,  Joe  ? ' 
'Oh,  yes,'  responds  Joseph,  'I've  seen  my  'os,  and  what  do  3'ou 
think  ?  my  'os  has  been  and  kicked  his  tail  off,  and  you  'os  has  bust 
his  sides  with  larfing  at  him  ! ' 

' '  Equally  ridiculous  to  the  convulsed  Rosarian  might  seem  the 
Roses  of  the  past,  stuck  in  Potatoes,  concealed  in  hay,  or  ranged  in 
bottles,  which  had  previously  contained  'the  lotion  as  before, '  the 
brisk  beer  of  ginger,  the  foaming,  creamy,  stout.  Some  were  buds, 
which  might  have  come  from  petrifying  wells,  and  whicli  Boreas  him- 
self could  not  have  induced  to  open  ;  some  were  green-eyed,  as  the  jea- 
lousy ,of  the'clowns  ;  somehad  thrown  off  half  theirpetals,  overpowered 
by  the  heat  of  the  show  ;  some  seemed  as  though  they  would  cover 
all  their  defects  by  surroundings  of  foHage  not  their  own  (as  maidens 
of  dubious  age  and  beauty  are  decked  with  supplemental  hair)  ;  and 
the  whole  collection  was  '  set  up,'  without  regard  to  any  act  of  uni- 
formity, harmony  of  colour,  or  proportion  of  size.  A  bud  of  Smith's 
Yellow  between  two  enormous  Gallicas,  looked  about  as  happy 
as  an  invalid  gudgeon  between  two  approximating  pike  ;  the  dark 
crimsons  (Boule  de  Nanteuil,  Ohl,  Shakespere,  D'Aguesseau,  &c), 
were  placed  side  by  side  ;  ditto  the  pink,  (Coupe  d'Hebe,  Daphne, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  kc.)  ;  ditto  the  whites,  (Princess  de  Lam- 
balle,  Madame  Zoetmann,  Madame  Clementine),  nullifying  each 
other  with  a  fatal  likeness,  as  though  four  drapes  of  ruby  velvet, 
or  of  pink  satin,  or  white  glac<5  silk,  were  ranged,  by  some  terrible 
coincidence,  upon  the  same  sofa. 

"  But  the  gay  Rosarian  must  remember  in  his  mirth,  not  only 
that  the  Roses  of  the  past  were  quite  as  beautiful,    in  the  eyes  of 
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those  who  grew  them,  as  the  Roses  of  the  present  in  his  own,  but  that 
they  were  the  ancestral  parents  of  those  lovely  children  ;  and  he 
is  bound  to  regard  those  old  Rosariana  with  brotherly  regard  and 
grateful  respect ;  for  they  were  the  pioneers  of  the  grand  army — 
the  pilgrim  fathers  who  were  the  first  to  tread  upon  the  glowing 
shores  of  Roseland.  The  exhibitor  of  to-day  might  smile  to  see 
the  collection  of  Roses,  which  more  tlian  forty  years  ago  won  the 
gold  medal  at  a  Chiswick  show  ;  but  it  should  be  a  smile  of  reverent 
love,  because  those  flowers  where  the  best  which  England  could  pro- 
duce ;  the  result  of  a  tender  fondness,  costly  outlay,  and  patient 
culture  ;  and  he  who  comes  forward  to  claim  the  jjrize,  with  the 
happiness  of  victory  on  his  handsome  face,  Mr.  Rivers,  the  younger, 
of  Sawbridgeworth,  has  done  more  than  any  other,  before  or  after 
him,  to  establish  in  the  hearts  of  loy.al  sulijects  the  dominion  of  the 
queen  of  flowers.  From  him,  I  and  hundreds  of  others  learned  an 
allegiance,  faithful  unto  death.  In  one  of  the  later  editions  of  his 
"  Rose  Amateur's  Guide"  (he  sent  me  all  of  them,  knowing  how  I 
rejoiced  in  his  successful  eflbrts  to  extend  the  appreciation  of  the 
Rose),  I  find  an  inscription.  '  From  the  author  to  S.  Reynolds  Hole, 
once  my  pupil,  now  my  master  ; '  but  I  shall  be  his  disciple  and 
debtor  always,  and  only  one  ambitious  hope  of  rivalry  will  ever  come 
into  my  thoughts — that  I  may  love  the  Rose  as  he  did.  Had  it  not 
been  for  such  men  as  Rivers,  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  Adam  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  Lane,  of  Berkharastead,  Wood,  of  Maresfield,  Brown,  of 
Slough,  Francis,  of  Hertford,  encouraging  our  foreign  brethren  to 
hybridize  and  import,  we  might  have  been  now  in  the  same  place  of 
Rose-culture  at  which  they  begun. 

"There  is  an  old  Cambridge  story,  how,  when  a  fierce  controversy 
was  going  on,  whether  the  Fellows  of  the  college  should  be  resident 
or  no,  it  became  the  duty  of  a  violent  advocate  for  residence  to 
preach  the  University  sermon.  The  authorities  having  choice  of 
the  subjects  were  anxious  to  give  the  preacher  a  topic  which  should 
exclude  any  reference  to  the  moot  question,  aud  selected  accordingly 
the  genealogy  of  Christ.  But  they  were  sadly  disturbed  in  their 
comfortable  sense  of  security,  when,  after  quoting  the  words,  'Abra- 
ham begat  Isaac,'  the  preaclier  proceeded  to  argue  that  this  fact  was 
conclusive  as  to  the  advantage,  the  necessity  of  residence,  because, 
if  Abraham  had  been  non-resident  there  would  not  have  been  any 
Isaac.  And  so  we  may  say,  not  only  that,  had  tliere  been  no  Adam 
Paul,  there  would  have  been  no  William  to  write  for  us  his  book 
on  the  Rose,  and  practically  illustrate  it  in  his  fair  garden  at  ^Val- 
tham  ;  no  CJeorge,  to  show  his  grand  72s,  and  raise  liis  glorious 
seedlings  at  Cheshunt,  but  that  we  owe  to  those  founders  and  bene- 
factors, who  gave  heart,  head,  and  hand,  to  their  Roses,  'when 
George  the  Third  was  King,'  the  development  of  beauty  which  en- 
chants us  now. 

"  If  the  gay  Rosarian  doubts  this  statement,  if  he  is  so  silly,  as 
some  young  folks  are,  as  to  think  himself  wiser  than  his  fathers, 
then  may  his  ignorance  and  ingratitude,  as  regards  the  past,  be  thus 
l^uuished  by  a  prevision  of  the  future. 

"On  the  eve  of  some  great  show  of  Roses,  when  he  has  gone  to 
rest,  after  a  final  survey  of  his  blooms,  in  the  certain  confidence  of 
complete  success,  may  he  dream  this  dream  : — He  has  arrived  at  the 
place  of  exhibition,  hs  has  staged  his  Roses,  he  has  seen  the  boxes 
of  his  rivals,  and  he  feels  that  his  friends  are  not  flatterers  when 
they  say,  'There's  nothing  near  him;'  in  another  ten  minutes  the 
hour  will  strike,  at  which  no  more  '  exhibits'  will  be  received,  when 
suddenly  there  comes  to  a  vacant  space,  adjoining  his  Roses  and 
mysteriously  marked,  '1920,  a.d.,'  a  new  exhibitor,  a  stranger  of 
attractive  aspect  and  pleasant  demeanour  (which  are  always  to  be 
observed,  I  need  hardly  remark,  in  the  Rosarian),  but  quaintly  dressed 
in  a  costume  quite  dift'erent  to  those  around  him.  The  boxes  are 
placed  in  position,  the  lids  are  raised,  and  the  gay  Rosarian,  who  had 
been  looking  on  with  a  supercilious  smile,  tries  in  vain  to  suppress  a 
groan,  and  stares,  with  open  eyes  and  mouth,  like  a  ploughboy  when 
he  first  sees  a  lion.  Well  )ie  may.  The  Roses  at  the  baek  are,  in 
size,  as  Rhododendrons  and  P:eouies,  but  withal  of  perfect  form. 
There  are  liuge  white  and  yellow  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  snowy  as 
Niphetos,  golden  as  Mar^chal,  and  in  sliape  like  Marie  Biumann  or 
La  France  ;  there  are  Tea  Roses  of  every  tint ;  the  foliage  is  magni- 
ficent ;  the  arrangement  faultless.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  Rosarian, 
no  longer  gay.  The  Roses  of  the  future  are  as  superior  to  his  as  his 
Roses  to  those  of  the  past  ! 

"  Moral — Gather  ye  Roses  which  ye  may,  and  love  them  with  all 
your  heart." 


little,  so  it  is  not  so  much  the  intense  cold,  as  the  withering 
effects  of  cold  winds  which  have  caused  the  mischief. — BiiOCK- 
HURST,  Didsbnrij. 


Roses. — Many  of  the  Tea  Roses  appear  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  recent  severe  frosts,  both  dwarfs  and  standards.  But  there 
has  not  been  that  wholesale  slaughter  which  M.  .lean  Sisley  reports 
from  France.  Standards  have  suffered  most,  and  those  Roses  which 
have  been  exposed  to  winds  have  fared  worst.  In  our  low  grounds 
where  the  Rose-buds  are  sheltered  by  trees,  they  have  suffered  very 


WALL    EOSES. 

There  are  not  many  positions  in  which  Roses  are  grown  where  they 
are  more  effective  than  against  walls  when  they  are  well  managed. 
The  protection  also  thus  afforded  to  the  Tea-scented  varieties  is  like- 
wise very  favouraljle  to  their  being  so  grown.  Nevertheless,  judging 
from  the  condition  in  which  they  are  often  seen,  Roses  are  frequently 
the  least  inviting  of  all  wall  plants.  This  arises  from  several  causes, 
which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — First,  the  selection  of  un- 
suitable kinds  ;  second,  after  a  few  years  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
first  planted  becomes  exhausted,  and  suiScient  means  are  not  taken 
to  enrich  it ;  another  is  unskilful  training,  which,  in  the  case  of 
strong-growing  sorts  permits  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall,  if  a  high 
one,  to  become  bare  of  young  flower-producing  shoots.  The  preva- 
lent reason,  however,  of  such  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  wall- 
trained  Roses  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  insects  in  check.  Roses 
more  than  the  majority  of  plants  are  very  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  insects  when  trained  to  a  wall — pests  to  which  they  are  more 
particularly  subject,  viz.,  aphides,  red  spider,  and  the  Rose  mag- 
got. The  difficulty  in  having  the  plants  free  from  the  worst  of  these 
])e3ts  is  greater  under  these  circumstances  on  account  of  the  walls 
offering  an  obstacle  to  the  application  of  any  kind  of  liquid 
for  their  destruction  excepting  clean  water  ;  as  most  of  the  insecti- 
cides used  in  a  liquid  state,  including  Tobacco-water,  leave  an  objec- 
tionable appearance  on  the  walls  unless  washed  off  with  clean  water 
before  it  is  allowed  to  become  dry,  in  wliich  case,  whatever  is  em- 
ployed to  destroy  the  insects  is  also  washed  off  the  plants  before  it 
has  effected  the  desired  object.  Since,  however,  parafiin  in  a  very 
dilute  state  is  proved  to  be  such  an  effectual  insecticide  without 
injuring  the  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  is  cheap  and  also  does  not 
leave  traces  on  the  wall,  it  answers  the  purpose  well,  and  thereby 
the  worst  drawback  connected  with  the  culture  of  wall-trained  Roses 
is  overcome.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  regularly  applied  it 
against  a  light-coloured  wall,  where  anything  that  left  a  mark  could 
not  have  been  used.  Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Roses  are  pruned  and  nailed  or  tied  to  the  trellises,  they 
sliould  have  a  good  washing  by  either  syringe  or  garden  engine  with 
paraffin-water,  for,  although  it  may  be  supposed  that  severe  frosts 
destroy  the  eggs  of  aphides,  yet  that  is  not  the  case.  One  recom- 
mendation which  Roses  against  walls  possess  is  that,  except  in  the 
most  unfavourable  parts  of  the  country,  they  thrive  better  on  east, 
or  even  northern  aspects,  than  they  do  on  the  southern,  which  is  no 
small  advantage,  for  on  a  northern  aspect  there  are  few  other  plants 
that  will  flower  successfully.  As  to  the  sorts  suitable  for  walls, 
much  depends  upon  the  height  and  space  to  be  covered  ;  any  of  the 
strongest  and  free-growing  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties  may  be  grown 
as  well  as  the  more  commonly  planted  Tea-scented  kinds  ;  but  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  latter,  such  as  their  more  continuous 
habit  of  flowering  and  their  handsomer,  better  foliage  ;  besides  the 
fact  that  when  well  managed  they  succeed  better  against  a  wall  than 
in  the  open,  which  is  just  the  reverse  in  respect  to  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual kinds.  Many  a  gloomy-looking  and  unsightly  north  wall, 
instead  of  being  an  eyesore,  might  be  made  attractive  if  clothed  with 
well-selected  Roses,  and  carefully  attended  to.  But  for  this  pur- 
pose, more  than  in  any  other  position,  it  is  requisite  that  the  plants 
be  either  on  tlieir  own  roots  or  grafted  very  low,  for  unless  young 
shoots  are  produced  annually  from  the  base,  the  essential  point  to  a 
well-furnished  wall  is  absent.  Whatever  yet  remains  to  be  done 
with  regard  to  planting  Roses  should  be  completed  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.      T.  Baines. 

Fixing  Hot-water  Pipes. — The  hot-water  pipes  employed 
to  heat  the  houses  at  Mr.  J.  Ouvrard's  nursery  at  Child's  Hill  are 
fixed  in  a  novel  manner.  The  flow-pipe  is  below  the  return,  so  to 
speak,  and  not  above,  as  is  generally  the  case.  Supposing  two  or 
three  rows  of  pipes  connected  with  a  syphon  end  be  required  to  heat 
a  house,  then  wie  hot  water  is  brought  along  the  bottom  or  lowest  pipe, 
and,  of  course,  it  then  rises  and  circul.ates  from  this  portion  of  the 
apparatus  through  the  pipe  or  pipes  placed  above.  To  bring  the 
water  back  again,  an  elbow  and  short  dip  is  inserted  in  the  end  of 
the  highest  pipe  nearest  the  boiler  or  main  return  pipe,  and  the  water 
is  speedily  re-heated  and  again  utilised.  The  merits  claimed  for  this 
simple  method  of  fixing  pipes  is  that  the  circulation  is  much  quicker 
than  by  tlie  old  plan  of  carrying  a  flow-pipe  all  round  the  house 
connected  with  a  return  pipe  of  equal  length  beneath  it,  whereby 
the  water  becomes  rapidly  cooled  and  stagnant,  whereas,  if  fixed 
as  described,  the  whole  of  the  piping  inside  the  house  becomes  of  an 
almost  equal  temperature.  The  kind  of  boiler  generally  employed 
here  is  the  upright  form  of  tubular. — H.  B. 
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SINGLE    ROSES. 
(rosa  lucida). 

This  is  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens,  though  it  has  been  introduced 
into  England  more  than  150  years ;  yet  all  who  see  it  or  grow  it 
allow  that  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  any  collection  of  hardy  flower- 
ing shrubs.  Its  bright  glossy  leaves  and  reddish-brown  stems  at 
once  attract  notice,  and  though  the  flowers  are  not  large  they  are  of 
a  good  rich  colour,  and  the  bush  continues  in  flower  for  the  most 
part  of  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  It  forms  a  low,  compact  bush, 
and  increases  freely  by  stolons,  and  though  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  it 
seems  to  rejoice  in  the  milder  atmosphere  of  Devonshire,  where  it 
grows  very  luxuriantly.  This  may,  however,  partly  be  owing  to  the 
dampness  of  the 
atmosphere,  for 
in  its  native 
country  it  inha- 
bits the  sides  of 
marshes.  It 
comes  from  North 
America,  where 
it  appears  to  be 
widely  distribu- 
ted. Its  bota- 
nical position  (ac- 
cording to  Dr. 
Hegel's  arrange- 
ment) is  among 
the  Roses  with 
' '  flowers  solitary, 
or  rarely  2-3  ter- 
minal, with 
straight,  prick- 
less,  and  flower- 
ing branches 
usually  gland- 
less."  It  has 
many  synonyms, 
which  need  not 
be  named  here  ; 
and  it  is  one  of 
the  Roses  figured 
by  Redouts  in 
his  pretty  mo- 
nograph of  the 
Roses. 

The  accompa- 
nying illustra- 
tion, from  Mee- 
han's  "Flowers of 
North  America," 
together  with 
R.  rugosa,  previ- 
ously published, 
may  perhaps 
show  that  the 
single  Roses  are 
worthy  of  more 
attention  than 
they  usually  re- 
ceive. They  are 
especially  suited 
for  the  front  of 
shrubberies,  and 
they  are  grown 
with  little  or  no 
trouble.  Chief 
among  single  Roses  may  be  reckoned  the  Macartney  (R.  brac- 
teata),  which,  however,  requires  a  wall ;  it  well  deserves  one,  for  it 
is  a  noble  Rose  ;  the  double  form  is  scarcely  worth  growing.  R. 
sinica  is  another  fine  Rose,  looking  something  like  a  dwarf  Macart- 
ney, but  it  is  rather  rare  ;  R.  rubrifolia  is  worth  growing  for  the 
rich  colour  of  the  foliage  ;  R.  cinnamomea  and  R.  villosa  are  short- 
lived in  flower,  but  have  handsome  fruit ;  and  the  rich-coloured  R. 
indica  is  very  dwarf  and  handsome  ;  and  the  common  monthly 
China  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  persistent-flowering  of  all 
flowering  shrubs.  There  are  many  other  single  Roses  well  worth 
growing,  but  these  are  perhaps  the  most  desirable.  H.  N.  E. 
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Rosa  lucida, 


MRS.     PEARSON     GRAPE. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  ascertain  if  any  of  your  correspondents  have  liang- 
ing  at  the  present  time  Mrs.  Pearson  Grape  in  plump  and  good 
condition.  The  Vine  planted  here  of  that  variety  (produce  of  which 
won  Pearson's  prize)  was  planted  as  a  supernumerary  in  the  back  of 
the  Muscat  house,  and  was  afterwards  removed,  as  the  Muscats 
required  more  space.  I  have  a  wonderfully  good  opinion  of  the  flavour 
of  Mrs.  Pearson,  being  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  White  Frontignan, 
with  berries  double  the  size.     If  it  has  proved  to  be  a  good  keeper  it 

should  find  a 
place  in  every 
late  house,  and 
would  be  infi- 
nitely preferable 
to  Trebbiano, 
Raisin  de  Cala- 
brica,  andSyrian, 
varieties  which 
are  generally 
planted  as  late 
white  Grapes. 
The  last  men- 
tioned are  often 
planted  for  exhi- 
bition purposes 
to  show  in  collec- 
tions of  Grapes. 
Where  a  good 
supply  of  Muscats 
is  grown  it  would 
not  be  necessary 
to  plant  the  varie- 
ties named  except 
for  the  purpose 
indicated.  The 
Messrs.  Lane,  of 
Great  Berkham- 
stead,  exhibited 
Mrs.  Pearson  in 
wonderful  condi- 
tion in  their  col- 
lection of  Grapes 
at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Socie- 
ty's meeting  in 
October.  Tlie  ber- 
ries were  fully  as 
large  as  those  of 
well  grown  Black 
Hambu  r gh  s  . 
Pearson's  Dr. 
Hogg  is  a  finely- 
flavoured  Grape, 
with  large  bunch- 
es and  small  ber- 
ries, but  it  has 
the  unfortunate 
propensity  of 
shrivelling  very 
soon  after  being 
fully  ripe.  Golden 
Queen,  though 
large  and  hand- 
some in  the  bunch,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  for  flavour  as 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  I  am  thinking  of  inarching  Mrs.  Pearson  on  a 
Trebbiano,  in  a  late  house,  but  should  first  be  glad  to  hear  the 
experience  of  others  regarding  its  keeping  qualities.  If  possible  to 
have  Mrs.  Pearson  plump  and  in  good  condition  at  this  season,  or  a 
little  earlier,  I  believe  we  shall  see  the  time  when  it  will  become  a 
universal  favourite.  The  Grapes  that  are  most  appreciated  here  at 
this  season  (after  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  finished)  are  Gros 
Colmar  and  Pince's  Muscat ;  both  are  eaten  in  preference  to  Lady 
Downe's.  Wm.  Allan. 

Gunt07i  Park. 


Spring  FlO'Wera. — Signs  of  returning  spring  are  now  every 
day  more  apparent.  Mr.  Stevens  brings  us  from  his  garden 
at  Byfleet  flowers  of  various  Hellebores,  or  Lent  Roses  as  they  have 
been  appropriately  called,  and  also  blossoms  of  the  handsome  Galan- 
thua  plicatus,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Snowdrops. 


Fruit-gathering  Bags  v.  Aprons.— Your  correspondent 
who  recommends  anapron  tied  up  in  preference  to  bags(p.  387,  Vol.  XVI.) 
as  an  appendage  to  gather  fruit  in,  must  assuredly  have  never  seen  a 
rightly-constructed  bag,  for  the  latter  is  in  every  way  more  suitable. 
When  properly  made  it  is  not  uiJike  a  gardener's  nailing  bag,  only 
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'nstead  of  hanging  in  front  of  the  operator,  it  is  behind  him,  and  as 
most  of  the  fruit  is,  of  necessity,  gathered  from  a  ladder,  and  very 
often  the  gatherer  has  to  lean  against  the  ladder,  and  stretch  his 
arms  out  to  their  full  length  to  reach  a  distant  fruit,  the  fruit  already 
in  the  apron  in  front  of  him  must,  of  necessity,  get  bruised, 
whereas,  the  openings  of  the  bag  being  about  the  same  position  as 
the  ordinary  outside  pockets  of  an  everyday  jacket,  are  easily  got  at 
with  either  hand,  and  thereby  when  the  operator  descends  from  the 
ladder  often  contains  upwards  of  half-a-bushel  of  fruit,  which  is 
easily  emptied  into  a  basket  and  the  bag  put  on  again  in  an  instant. 
The  apron  was  used  in  the  way  in  whicli  your  correspondent  speaks 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  very  handy  yet  for  such  fruits  as 
Pears,  or  anything  near  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  seldom  used  where 
large  trees  are  to  be  looked  over.  The  bag  with  its  bearing  straps 
going  over  tlie  shoulder,  and  crossing  at  the  back  like  braces,  with 
front  strings  only  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  is  much  superior. — Ax  Old 
Gardener. 

Late  Grapes. — One  might  have  supposed  that  late  Grapes 
would  liave  suffered  from  damping  and  rotting  this  winter  more  than 
ever  they  have  been  known  to  have  done,  considering  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  past  summer,  which  was  so  unfavourable  to  the 
maturation  of  both  wood  and  fruit ;  but  in  this  neighbourhood,  at 
least,  such  is  not  the  case  ;  on  the  contrary  I  think  our  late  crop 
has  never  kept  so  well.  Out  of  a  house  50  ft.  long,  only  begun  to  be 
cut  a  few  days  ago,  hardly  two  handsful  of  bad  berries  have  been 
removed,  and  some  of  these  were  from  bunches  that  drips  had 
reached.  Nor  do  the  berries  seem  more  inclined  to  shrivel  than 
usual.  Not  many  days  ago  we  sent  in  the  last  bunch  of  Raisin 
de  Calabrica,  perfectly  sound  and  plump,  and  as  bright  as  amber, 
and  since  then  Barbarossa  has  been  cut  equally  good.  Considering 
that  these  bunches  were  much  thicker  and  larger  than  the  Lady 
Downe's  and  Alicantes,  and  not  reckoned  amongst  the  first  of  keepers, 
I  think  the  fact  is  worth  mentioning.  Miiscats  of  Alexandria  also 
are  only  just  fruited.  With  my  neighbours,  Mr.  Young  at  Earl 
Fitzwilliam's,  and  Mr.  Batleys,  Wentworth  Castle,  both  on  the  same 
formation  as  ourselves,  I  hear  the  crops  are  ecpially  sound  at  the 
present  time  (January  2,3).  In  Mr.  Batley's  case  and  our  own,  the 
Grapes  were  not  ripe  till  November,  and  I  do  not  think  Jlr.  Young's 
were  much  earlier.  In  our  Vinery  the  leaves  were  aU  on  the  Vines 
at  Christmas,  but  were  yellow.  There  is  something  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  late  Grapes  that  has  yet  to  be  learned.  In  1S6S, 
wliich  was  such  a  remarkably  dry  summer,  we  lost  more  berries 
through  damping  tlian  we  have  done  since.  Of  course  November 
and  December  are  always  the  worst  months,  .and  when  the  fruit  is 
ripened  early  October  is  just  as  bad.  The  least  damping  takes  place 
after  the  new  year  ;  during  the  present  month  scarcely  an  affected 
berry  has  been  noticed  in  our  Vinery.  What  are  the  experiences  of 
your  readers  in  this  matter  ? — J.  S.  W. 

Remarkable  Vines. — In  addition  to  the  well-kno%\-n  Grape 
Vines  at  Hampton  Court,  Cumberland  Lodge,  and  at  Kay's  Nursery 
at  Finoliley,  there  are  two  other  large  old  Vines  that  deserve 
mention.  The  first  is  at  Wrotham  Park,  near  Barnet.  This  Vine 
is  a  Black  Hamburgh,  in  a  large  late  vinery,  planted  in  an  inside 
border  about  8  ft.  from  the  front  of  the  house,  and  is  trained  round 
one  of  the  iron  posts  which  support  the  roof,  and  the  branches  cover 
about  half  of  the  roof  space  of  the  vinery.  It  is  pruned  on  the 
short  spur  system,  and  annually  produces  a  fine  crop  of  very  good 
fruit.  The  stem  is  of  great  thickness,  and  the  Vine  is  in  the 
finest  health.  It  was  originally  planted  in  1798,  so  that  it  is  now 
eighty-two  years  of  age.  Another  remarkable  Vine  is  at  Shardeloes, 
Amersham,  Bucks.  It  is  planted  in  an  outside  border  of  good 
width  on  a  raised  terrace,  ensuring  fine  natural  drainage  ;  it  occupies 
solely  two  divisons  40  ft.  each  in  length,  of  a  large  range  of  vineries. 
It  is  also  a  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  age  of  this  Vine  is  ninety 
years. — H.B. 

Early  Apples  the  Most  Profitable.— There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  importation  of  such  quantities  of  Apples  from 
America  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  by  Englisir  growers, 
for  during  last  summer,  early  varieties  of  English-gTown  Apples  that 
were  sent  to  market  before  the  American  barrels  arrived,  realised 
remunerative  prices  ;  good  Stone  Apples  gathered  from  the  trees  and 
foiTvarded  direct  to  London,  sold  at  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  sieve,  and 
good  dessert  Apples  like  the  Red  Quarrenden  from  10s.  to  12s.,  and 
even  soft  light.  Apples,  like  Keswick  Codlin  and  Lord  Suffield,  paid 
the  growers  fairly  well.  In  fact,  all  sorts  gathered  and  sent  to 
market  direct  from  the  trees  paid  their  way.  But  those  who  stored 
keeping  kinds  in  the  hope  of  making  extra  profit,  have  realised  quite 
the  reverse,  as  in  addition  to  the  labour  and  expense  of  storing,  the 
price  is  lower  now  than  it  was  last  August  and  September,  and  after 
deducting  carriage  and  commission,  nothing  is  left  for  the  growers, 
I  am  aware  that  the  quality  of  many  late  kinds  of  Apples,  such  as 
Wellingtons  and  Northern  Greenings,   is  not  good  this  year,  but  I 


feel  sure  that  planters  will  be  studying  their  interest  by  planting 
earlj'  rather  than  late  kinds,  for  however  valuable  these  may  be 
for  private  growers  who  require  a  lengthened  supply,  market 
growers  should  evidently  have  sorts  that  are  fit  for  use  when 
gathered  from  the  tree.  Any  one  having  strong  healthy  trees  of 
unprofitable  kinds  should,  therefore,  head  them  down  at  once  to 
where  the  branches  are  about  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist,  and  as 
soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  put  the  grafts  on  each.  Nearly  a 
hundred  grafts  are  often  put  on  large  trees  hereabouts,  and  it  is 
nothing  unusual  to  see  a  fair  sprinkling  of  very  fine  fruit  on  such 
trees  the  second  5'ear  after  grafting,  and  a  crop  of  several  bushels 
the  third  season.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Americans  can  grow 
and  ship  Apples  to  Europe  at  a  lower  rate  than  we  can  grow  them 
under  present  conditions  ;  and  one  of  the  most  promising  resources 
of  the  English  grower  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  rely  more  largely  on 
sorts  that  he  can  get  into  market  before  the  American  supply 
arrives.  Grumbling  at  salesmen's  prices  will  not  mend  matters 
much,  but  sending  up  produce  when  prices  are  highest  will  benefit 
both  parties. — J.  G.,  Linton. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PELAEGONIUM. 

( Continued  from  jiage  115.  j 

When  Pelargoniums  have  to  be  placed  in  a  room  or  other  struc- 
ture in  whicli  gas  is  consumed,  the  flowers  require  gumming 
beforehand,  or  they  will  fall  olf  immediately  when  placed  in 
such  an  atmosphere.  AU  Pelargoniums  brought  to  Covent 
Garden  for  sale  are,  or  should  be,  so  treated.  An  excellent 
gum  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  from  the  following 
receipt : — to  one  quart  of  the  methylated  spirits  of  wine,  add 
\  lb.  of  white  shellaOj  (which  can  be  obtained  at  any  dry- 
salter)  broken  up  finely  in  a  mortar.  Then  place  it  in  a 
bottle  which  should  be  well  shaken  until  the  shellac  is  all 
dissolved,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  best  way  of  using  it 
for  the  purpose  required  is  to  procure  a  small  tin  vessel  simi- 
lar in  form  and  make  to  that  used  for  oiling  a  sewing 
machine.  The  nozzle  of  this  tin  should  be  small,  so  as  to 
allow  the  prepared  gum  with  which  it  will  be  filled  to  escape 
a  drop  or  so  at  a  time.  Prepared  with  this  little  inexpen- 
sive implement  a  great  number  of  flowers  can  by  very  quickly 
rendered  secure  against  the  effects  of  gas.  Pouring  one  drop 
of  the  gum  into  the  centre  of  the  blossom  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  petals  immovable  ;  and,  if  skilfully  per- 
formed, it  is  not  possible  to  detect  whether  the  flowers  have 
been  gummed  or  not.  When  the  trusses  are  gummed  do  not 
let  hot  sunshine  strike  the  plants,  or  the  bloom  will  quickly 
shrivel  up  and  die.  This  method  of  securing  the  petals  from 
falling  off  must  always  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  cut 
flowers  of  all  classes  of  Pelargoniums,  without  which  precau- 
tion they  are  for  purposes  of  bouquet  making,  &c.,  practically 
worthless.  This  simple  operation  is  one  that  any  one  can 
accomplish,  and  with  a  little  practice  soon  become  very 
expert  at. 

Fancy  Varieties. 

The  fancy  Pelargonium  is  not  by  any  means  so  largely 
grown  for  market  purposes  as  the  large-flowered  kinds  ;  in- 
deed, in  comparison  with  these  it  is  almost  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  constitution  of 
these  particular  varieties  of  the  Pelargonium  being  by  no 
means  a  strong  one,  and  therefore  they,  of  course,  require 
extra  attention.  They  will  not  thrive  well  in  the  same  house 
as  the  large-flowered  section,  and  in  order  to  cultivate  them 
well  they  must  have  a  habitation  to  themselves,  because  they 
must  have  more  warmth  than  the  ordinary  kinds.  They  are 
slow  growers,  being  rarely  seen  in  first-rate  condition  from 
cuttings  the  first  season ;  indeed,  plants  of  them  should 
always  consist  of  one  year's  growth  cut  back,  when  they 
will,  if  well  managed,  produce  very  fine  heads  of  bloom  that, 
when  associated  with  the  ordinary  kinds,  make  a  charming  and 
useful  variation.     They  are  very  useful  for  filling  small  vases 
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and  for  similar  objects  ;  also  for  t5pergnes,  looking  extremely- 
well  on  the  dinner-table,  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  Lycopo- 
dium  in  such  a  way  as  to  hide  the  pots.  They  grow  naturally 
dwarfer  than  the  large-flowered  section,  hence  their  suitability 
for  the  purposes  I  have  named.  The  fancy  Pelargonium  is 
said  not  to  be  striking  in  colour,  and  certainly  in  this  there  is 
some  truth ;  but  a  judicious  selection  for  the  purpose  under 
notice,  and  which  I  shall  append  to  this  paper,  will,  I  hope, 
convince  those  who  have  not  previously  entertained  a  good 
opinion  of  its  decorative  properties,  that  its  soft  and  pleasing 
shades  of  colour  which  constitute  one  of  its  principal  pecu- 
liarities, and  which,  when  blended  with  more  bold  and  decided 
tints,  will  be  found  to  be  of  considerable  service  in  floral 
combinations,  toning  down,  as  it  were,  masses  of  colour  in 
any  way  too  brilliant,  a  purpose  for  which  the  fancy 
Pelargonium  can  be  most  successfully  used.  As  I  before  said, 
they  rarely  do  satisfactorily  unless  cat-back  plants  are  used  ;  so, 
keeping  this  fact  in  view,  procure  a  supply  of  the  requisite  kinds, 
and  propagate  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  growing  them  on 
through  the  autumn  and  spring  of  the  first  year  in  4-in.  pots ; 
cut  them  down  early — not  later  than  the  month  of  June — 
and  place  them  out-of-doors.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  have 
fairly  broken,  shake  them  out  and  pot  them  again,  according 
to  the  method  already  described.  Put  them  into  5-in.  or 
6-in.  pots  in  the  end  of  August,  using  amongst  the  loam,  &c., 
a  little  good  peat.  Keep  the  temperature  of  the  house  5° 
warmer  than  that  for  the  other  kinds  throughout  the  winter, 
and  water  always  with  the  greatest  care,  as  they  are  most 
impatient  of  excess,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  kills 
them.  About  November,  examine  the  plants  carefully,  and 
if  they  are  furnished  with  ten  or  twelve  shoots  each,  do  not 
stop  them  at  all ;  if  not,  that  operation  must  be  resorted  to. 
If  the  shoots  should  be  of  unequal  strength,  only  pinch  the 
strongest  of  them.  During  the  growing  period,  tie  out  the 
branches  with  a  few  small  sticks,  the  fewer  the  better.  Do 
not  give  so  much  manure  water  as  for  the  strong-growing 
kinds.  When  they  approach  the  blooming  period,  treat  them 
in  all  other  respects  as  you  would  the  large-flowered  section. 
Cut  Bloom. 
Let  us  now  allude  to  the  means  which  I  have  found  best 
for  the  production  of  a  supply  of  trusses  for  cutting  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  For  this  purpose  special  sorts 
are  required ;  and  these  must  receive  special  treatment,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  and  most  profitable  results  from  them. 
Habit  and  form  of  plant  are  of  no  moment  in  this  case  com- 
pared with  freedom  of  blooming,  free  growth,  and  distinct 
and  well  defined  colours  with  trusses  of  flower  borne  on  long 
stout  footstalks.  Gauntlet,  an  old  kind,  is  much  grown, 
even  at  the  present  day,  for  this  purpose.  It  is  almost  or 
quite  a  perpetual  bloomer.  Grown  in  large  pots  or  planted 
out  and  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  over  a  wall,  or  up  the  roof 
supports  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  the  shoots  being  occasionally 
cut  back,  so  as  to  always  have  a  supply  of  young  fresh  wood. 
Treated  thus,  a  good  crop  of  useful  bright  rosy  blossoms  may 
always  be  had  in  abundance.  There  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  market  about  the  end  of  the  season  some  rough,  leggy 
specimens  of  the  kinds  best  adapted  for  the  particular  purpose 
under  notice,  ha  vingbeen  used  for  cutting  from  during  the  spring, 
when  immense  quantities  of  cut  bloom  are  brought  to  Covent 
Garden  and  sold,  twelve  trusses  being  tied  together  to  form  a 
bunch.  By  purchasing  these  rough  old  plants  you  have  the 
right  sorts  and  good  stock  upon  which  to  work  at  once,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  avoiding  expense.  As  soon  as  you  get 
your  old  plants  home  out  them  back  slightly,  but  do  not  dry 
them  ofi',  as  the  object  in  view  is  to  keep  them  always  grow- 
ing ;  slightly  reduce  the  old  ball  of  earth,  repot  into  some 
good,  rich  mould,  and  replace  them  at  once  in  the  greenhouse. 


Start  them  into  growth  as  speedily  as  possible,  when  it  will 
be  found  that  a  crop  of  bloom  buds  will  soon  make  their 
appearance,  and  will  continue  to  expand  during  the  winter 
and  ensuing  spring  and  summer.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
cut  in  a  few  plants  ;  those  that  show  any  signs  of  exhaustion 
in  producing  blossoms  should  be  picked  out  for  this  purpose, 
and  repotted  in  the  manner  just  described.  If  this  operation 
be  performed  at  intervals  throughout  the  year,  the  cultivator 
will  always  have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  and  vigorous- 
blooming  plants  at  hand.  The  sized  pot  best  adapted  for  this 
description  of  work  is  a  rather  large  one — say  8  in.  or  9  in. 
in  diameter,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  They 
will  require  abundance  of  manure-water,  and  a  good  airy  and 
light  structure  to  grow  in,  and  in  which  at  all  times  a  brisk 
heat  can  be  commanded.  The  Pelargonium  will  not  flower 
satisfactorily  during  the  dull  winter  months,  when  the  bloom 
is,  of  course,  more  valuable  than  at  any  other  period,  unless 
a  good  high  and  dry  temperature  can  be  maintained — this 
should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  60" — and  always,  if 
possible,  night  and  day  leave  a  little  ventilation  at  the  apex 
of  the  roof  ;  by  this  means  damp  will  escape,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  flowers,  especially  those  of  the  light-coloured  sorts, 
from  becoming  spotted  or  disfigured,  as  they  would  be  almost 
sure  to  do  if  the  atmosphere  was  kept  close  and  confined. 
Be  sure  to  use  water  for  the  roots  during  winter  as  warm,  at 
least,  as  the  temperature  of  the  house  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  structure  should  always 
be  provided  with  a  water  tank  ;  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
using  water  from  the  open  air,  a  few  degrees  only  above  the 
freezing  point,  for  the  inmates  of  a  comfortably  warm  struc- 
ture. This  is  a  matter  which  does  not  receive  so  much  atten- 
tion as  its  great  importance  demands,  and  many  failures  in 
plant  culture  attributed  to  other  causes  are,  in  reality,  the 
result  of  the  practice  just  named.  The  only  training  which 
plants  grown  entirely  for  the  sake  of  their  cut  flowers  require 
is  a  few  stout  stakes  to  prevent  the  branches  from  breaking 
down.  Should  green  fly  make  its  appearance, the  plants  attacked 
must  be  removed  to  another  house,  previously  gathering  all 
expanded  trusses  of  bloom  from  them,  and  there  they  should 
receive  a  thorough  fumigation  with  Tobacco.  There  is  no 
other  method  that  can  be  adopted  that  will  keep  the  plants 
clean,  because  if  you  were  to  fumigate  the  house  in  which  they 
are  blooming  all  expanded  fiowers  would  be  destroyed  ;  there- 
fore, this  matter  requires  very  careful  management.  The 
plants  must  be  kept  quite  free  from  aphides,  or  they  will  be- 
come exhausted,  and  speedily  cease  to  flower  to  any  useful 
purpose.  Pelargoniums  for  "cut  work"  may  be  kept  for 
years  in  excellent  health  and  productiveness  by  following  the 
simple  and  easily  attained  rules  which  I  have  laid  down  for 
their  management ;  and  few  departments  of  the  garden  give 
more  satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  a  good  glasshouse  so 
employed. 

Varieties. 
Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  for  market,  large- 
flowered,  and  fancy  kinds,  for  pot  culture  in  a  small 
state,  and  also  for  purposes  of  cut  bloom  only : — 
Mermerus,  Mermerus  Improved,  T.  A.  Dickson,  Challenger, 
Fascination,  Mirror,  Vivid,  Integrity,  Kobt.  Green,  and  Harry 
Buck.  These  kinds  are  all  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Brown, 
of  Hendon,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  they  are  in  all  respects 
admirable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  grown.  Mr. 
W.  Brown  informs  me  that  he  has  also  a  white,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  wiU  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  but  the  flowers  of 
the  kinds  just  named  are  all  of  a  high  brilliant  colour,  large 
in  the  truss,  and  produced  in  profusion.  Other  standard 
market  kinds  are  as  follows  : — Reflection,  bright  colour ; 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  fringed  white  flower  ;    Digby  Grand 
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and  Duchess  of  Bedford,  fringed  liglit-coloured  flowers  ; 
Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  a  free,  large  rosy-coloured  sort ;  and 
Alma,  an  old  but  striking  magenta-coloured  variety.  Of 
fancy  sorts  the  best  are  Princess  Marie,  Lucy,  Princess  Teclc, 
Fanny  Gair,  Ellen  Beck,  Delicatum,  Henry  Bailey,  Pioi  des 
Fontaines,  and  Vivandiere. 

(To  he  continued. ) 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 

FRANKINCENSE. 
(boswellia     caeteri.) 

To  the  question,  What  is  Frankincense  ?  different  rephes  might  be 

given,  for  the  term  "  frankincense  "  is  apphed  in  America,  as  well  as 

among  druggists  in  this 

country,  to  the  turpen- 
tine    which      concretes 

upon  the  trunks  of  the 

Pines    (Vinus   australis) 

in  the  turpentine  or- 
chards,    as     they     are 

called     in     North     and 

South  Carolina,  Georgia, 

and      Alabama.       This 

Frankincense,  or,   as   it 

is  as  frequently  called, 

Gum  Thus,  is  used  by 
chemists  in  the  compo- 
sition of  plasters.     True 

Frankincense,  however, 

is    the    produce    of    an 

entirely  different  plant, 

one     belonging    to    the 

Natural     Order    Burse- 

raoe.T?,  and  now  re- 
ferred      to       Boswellia 

Carteri.         This      tree, 

which    is    described    as 

of  elegant  habit,  as  will 

be  seen  by  the  annexed 

woodcut  from  the  Rural 

New       Yorker,      grows 

usually   to  a   height   of 

from  12  ft.  to  14  ft., 
with  a  stoutish  branched 
stem.  Its  range,  as 
at  present  known,  is 
limited  to  two  very  hot 
districts  of  a  similar 
character  in  Tropical 
Arabia  and  Eastern 
Tropical  Africa.  "In 
Somauli-land  tlie  tree 
grows  in  abundance  on 
the  range  of  limestone 
hills  which,  commencing 
near  Berbera,  extends 
eastwards  in  an  un- 
broken chain  parallel  to 
and  near  the  coast  to 
the  well-known  promon- 
tory Ras-Asser  (Cape 
Guardafui)  ;  here  it  seems  to  occur  in  quite  similar  situations  to  the 
Arabian  localities,  rooted  in  the  clefts  of  the  limestone  rocks  on 
the  mountain  slopes.  According  to  Hildebrandt,  it  is  restricted  to 
the  higher  region,  1000— ISOO  metres."  During  the  flowering  season, 
which  is  in  April,  the  fragrance  diffused  by  the  Frankincense  or 
Luban  trees  is  extremely  powerful,  and  extends  a  very  great  dis- 
tance. The  fragrant  gum-resin,  so  well  known  in  commerce  as 
Frankincense  or  Olibanum,  abounds  in  .all  parts  of  the  tree.  It  is 
systematically  collected  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  from 
whence  the  resin  flows,  at  first  in  a  milk-like  form,  hardening  on 
exposure,  and  forming  large  clear  drops  or  globules.  In  this  form 
it  is  known  in  commerce,  the  Olibanum  of  trade  being  almost,  if  not 
entirely  collected  in  the  Somauli  country  and  Southern  Arabia,  from 
both  of  which  districts  it  is  sent  to  Bombay,  and  re-shipped  from 
tlience  to  this  country.  Olibanum  or  Frankincense  has  been  used  in 
medicine,  but  it  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  its  principal  use  being  in 
the  composition  of  incense  for  use  in  churches. 

John  E,.  Jackson. 


The  Senecio  japonicus  «?in.s  Erythrochsete  palmati- 
fl.da  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  ornamental  Composites.  Grown 
as  a  specimen  plant  on  a  lawn,  or  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  mixed 
border,  it  would  make  a  fine  object.  The  handsome  palmatifid  root- 
leaves  have  long  petioles,  and  the  stout  scapes,  which  are  about  4  ft. 
high,  bear  lax  panicles  of  large  golden-yellow  heads,  sometimes  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten  on  a  single  scape.  This  Japanese  perennial 
requires  a  good  rich  soil,  and  a  rather  moist  position  for  its  full  and 
vigorous  development. — "  Florist." 

Double  ■White-flowered  Horse  Chestnut.— Although 
the  double-flowered  Horse  Chestnut  was  introduced  to  this  country 
in  1852,  this  superb  variety  has  not  acquired  that  popularity  which 
its  merits  warrant.  It  is  surprising  that  so  important  an  addition 
to  our  hardy  flowering  trees  should  not  have  met  with  gi'eater  favour, 
and  I  can  only  account  for  this  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  fact  that 
its  many  good  qualities  have  not  been  understood.  It  was  figured 
and  described  the  first  time  in  America,  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  for 

1852.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  propagated 
and  disseminated  in  but 
limited  numbers,  and, 
as  yet,  fine  specimen 
trees  are  seldom  seen. 
The  first  imported  tree, 
obtained  from  the  late 
Mr.  Rivers,  is  now 
growing  on  the  grounds 
of  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
at  Rochester,  and  is 
about  60  ft.  high,  its 
branches  covering  a 
circle  20  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  is  as  hardy  as  the 
common  Horse  Chest- 
nut, of  vigorous,  erect 
growth,  regular  pyra- 
midal in  outline,  with 
rich,  dense  foliage,  and 
fine  inflorescence.  Few 
trees  can  lay  claim  to 
a  greater  combination 
of  attractive  features, 
and  it  possesses  several 
characteristics  which 
render  it  even  more 
desirable  for  ornamen- 
tal planting  than  the 
ordinary  form.  In  habit 
it  is  more  upright  and 
formal,  its  height  being 
about  three  times  its 
breadth,  and  a  fully 
developed  specimen  is 
a  perfect  pyramid  of 
verdure.  Its  flowers 
are  perfectly  double, 
and  in  spikes  larger 
than  those  of  the  single 
flowering  kind,  resem- 
bling gigantic  Hyacinth 
bouquets.  They  appear 
in  remarkable  pro- 
fusion at  the  season  of 
bloom,  which  is  about 
two  weeks  later  than 
that  of  the  common  kind.  On  the  lawn  this  tree  forms  a  oonspicnous 
and  pleasing  object,  and  although  I  have  never  seen  it  used  as  a 
street  tree,  I  think  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  pro- 
duces no  fruit,  a  characteristic  which  many  will  regard  as  an  im- 
portant point  in  its  favour,  as  much  litter  is  avoided.  A  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  this  fine  tree  will,  we  feel  sure,  induce 
planters  to  employer  it  oftener  than  they  do  in  the  ornamentation 
of  public  and  private  grounds. — W.  C.  Barry,  American  Agricul- 
turist. 


Spray  of  Frankincense-yielding  tree 


Destroying  Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. — A  new  prepara- 
tion called  Fir-tree  oil  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
Knowsley,  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  scale  on  Pear  and  Plum  trees, 
and  other  tree  pests,  and  as  being  neither  unsafe  in  ordinary  hands, 
nor  uncertain  in  action,  like  spirits  of  turpentine,  every  form  of 
petroleum,  and  oils  in  general.  This  Fir-tree  oil,  recently  introduced 
by  Mr.   Griffith  Hughes,  of  Manchester,  mixes  readily  with  water, 
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and  though  it  is  very  deadly  in  its  effect  upon  insect  life,  it  seems  to 
be  quite  harmless  to  all  but  the  most  tender  vegetation,  when  used 
at  a  strength  of  half-a-pint  to  two  gallons  of  water.  Like  other  new 
remedies,  it  should,  however,  be  tried  with  caution  at  first. — 
"  Florist." 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 


EOYAL    HOETICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Febhtjaby  10. 

Plants  exhibited  at  this  meeting  where  few,  but  amongst  them 
there  were  some  of  considerable  interest. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following, 
viz.  : 

Nepenthes  bicalcarata  (Veitch). — One  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  distinct  of  all  the  Pitcher-plants  yet  introduced.  It  may 
be  at  once  distinguished  from  any  other  by  the  singular  pair  of  spurs 


The  Two-spurred  Pitcher-plant  (Nepenthes  bicalcarata). 

which  project  from  the  base  of  the  lid  of  each  pitcher.  The  speci- 
men exhibited  bore  several  pitchers  of  medium  size,  but  the  dried 
native  specimens  also  shown  were  considerably  larger ;  in  fact,  as 
large  as  any  introduced  kind  which  have  the  same  form  of  pitcher. 
The  fuller  coloured  pitchers  are  of  a  rich  russety  red-tint,  which  ren- 
ders them  very  attractive.  The  leaves,  moreover,  are  remarkably 
large  and  handsome,  native  specimens  being  nearly  3  ft.  long,  and 
unusually  broad  in  proportion,  their  cheerful  green  and  glossy  sur- 
faces resembling  those  of  some  of  the  large  leaved  kinds  of  Ficus. 
It  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  by  IMessrs. 
Veitch  through  Mr.  Burbidge  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Dendrobium  splendidissimum  (Veitch).  — A  pretty 
hybrid  raised  in  Messrs.  Veitch 's  nursery  by  Mr  Seden.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  the  beautiful  D.  maorophyllum  Huttoni, 
and  the  deliciously  violet-scented  D.  heterocarpum.  The  progeny 
of  this  cross  is  singular,  inasmuch  as  its  flowers  are  quite  devoid  of 
the  tawny  hue  of  those  of  D.  heterocarpum,  although  to  a  great 
extent  they  partake  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  latter.      The  sepals 


are  white,  faintly  tipped  with  violet-purple,  and  the  lip  has  a  deep 
blotch  of  the  richest  maroon,  edged  with  pure  white.  In  habit  of 
growth  it  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  parents. 

Daphne  Blagayana  (Veitch).— This  beautiful  new  hardy 
species,  of  which  a  coloured  illustration  appeared  in  The  Gap.den 
(Vol.  XIV.,  p.  200)  well  deserves  the  distinction  just  accorded  it. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  are  borne  in  terminal  clusters  on 
every  branch,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  row  of  deep  green  leaves, 
which  shows  them  off  to  advantage.  The  delicious  aromatic  per- 
fume, resembling  that  of  the  well-known  D.  indica,  emitted  by  the 
flowers,  in  addition  to  the  perfect  hardiness  of  the  plant  in  our  cli- 
mate, considerably  enhances  its  value.  A  basketful  of  plants  of  it 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  being  well  flowered  they 
attracted  much  attention. 

In  addition  to  these  Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  Dendrobium 
Domini,  a  charming  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy,  between  the  old 
D.  nobile  and  D.  moniliforme  (Linawianum).  The  flowers  are  inter- 
mediate  in  size,  colour,  and  form  between  the  parents,  rendering 
it  decidedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Dendrobes.  From  the 
same  firm  also  came  some  seedling  varieties  of  Amaryllis,  bearing 
magnificent  flowers  of  large  size  and  fine  form  ;  also,  a  very  fine 
group  of  Cyclamen  persicum,  the  plants  comprising  which  were  all 
well  grown,  and  bore  large,  compact  heads  of  well-formed  blossoms 
in  a  great  variety  of  colour.  Mr.  Bull  contributed  a  choice  group, 
consisting  of  Palms,  Cycads,  Orchids,  &c.,  to  which  a  bronze  medal 
was  awarded.  The  most  noticeable  plants  were  two  beautiful 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianse,  viz. ,  Vesta  and  f ormosa,  the  former 
with  almost  white  flowers,  the  other  with  blossoms  much  deeper  and 
richer  than  those  of  many  forms.  In  the  same  collection  were  also 
Dendrobium  luteolum,  an  uncommon  species,  with  cream-coloured 
flowers.  A  fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum  gloriosum  named  su- 
perbum  ;  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  with  a  long,  pendulous  raceme  of 
olive-green  flowers,  with  a  dull-red  lip,  the  distinct  orange-red 
flowered  Ada  aurantiaca,  and  Odontoglossum  cirrliosum.  A  beautiful 
variety  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  named  Candida  was  also  shown.  The 
flowers  of  this  were  pure  white,  with  the  lip  delicately-tinged  with 
a  pinkish  hue,  likewise  a  form  bearing  the  name  of  rubella,  which 
was,  on  the  contrary,  much  deeper  tinted  than  what  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  type.  The  handsome  Dichorisandra  musaica 
was  also  shown,  with  a  spike  of  yellow  and  white  flowers  enclosed 
by  scarlet  bracts. 

From  Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trent- 
ham  Hall,  came  a  fine  example  of  Lajlia  anceps,  bearing  ten  flower- 
stems  and  thirty-four  blossoms.  This  plant,  which  was  in  most 
vigorous  health,  was  deservedly  awarded  a  cultural  commendation. 
A  well-flowered  example  of  Cfjelogyne  cristata  was  exliibited  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  Westlake  Nursery,  Isleworth.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorilled  it,  and  a  similar  example  of  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum  was 
contributed  by  Mr  Wilson,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  Farmer  Hall,  Effing- 
ham House,  New  Leatherhead. 

From  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  Boscawen.  Lamorran  Rectory, 
Probus,  came  a  very  fine  variety  of  Amaryllis,  the  flowers  of  which, 
though  not  very  large,  were  of  an  unusually  deep  rich  crimson  colour. 
A  group  consisting  chiefly  of  forced  flowers  mixed  with  fine  foliaged 
plants  was  contributed  by  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  Fulham,  to  whom 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  exhibited 
about  two  dozen  plants  of  a  white-flowered  strain  of  Chinese 
Primula,  which  were  remarkable  examples  of  good  culture  ;  the 
plants,  which  were  growing  in  5-in.  pots,  ranged  from  1  ft.  to  IJ  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  bore  huge  clusters  of  large  and  well-formed  flowers. 
These  were  shown  as  examples  of  the  results  of  using  ' '  Cannell's 
Invigorator, "  an  artificial  manure  prepared  by  the  exhibitor.  Flowers 
of  twenty  distinct  varieties  of  Primula  were  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Cannell,  comprising  almost  every  conceivable  shade  from  pure  white 
to  the  deei>est  crimson,  and  all  were  more  or  less  of  a  large  size.  A 
plant  of  a  Primula  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  English  Primrose  was  also  shown  from  the  same  nursery.  A  few 
plants  of  Primula  marginata  compaeta,  a  variety  with  large  white 
flowers,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Earl,  Peverall  Court,  Aylesbury,  and 
Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Eabng,  showed  plants  of  Cyclamen  Rosy 
Morn    a    fine    flowered   kind   certificated    at   the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Green  brought  from  the  garden  of  Sir  George  Macleay,  Bart. , 
cut  specimens  of  Salvia  albo-ccerulea,  a  handsome  and  rare  species 
with  white  and  deep  blue  flowers  ;  also  Cineraria  Webbiana,  a  native 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  an  extremely  rare  species,  with  rich 
purple  flower-heads,  in  size  and  form  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordi- 
nary garden  kinds  of  Cineraria,  but  the  florets  are  arranged  in  a  more 
"starry"  manner.  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  brought  cut 
specimens  of  Calathea  (Maranta)  Warscewiczi,  a  plant  with  singular 
ivory-white  bracts  arranged  in  conical  heads  raised  well  above  the 
foliage,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  point  of  distinction  between 
it  and  its  near  congener  C.  zebrina.  The  flower-heads  form  a  charm- 
ing contrast  to  the  rich  velvety,  zebra-striped  leaves  with  tlieir  purple 
under  surfaces.     Mr.    Rann,   gardener  to   C.   Warren,  Esq.,  Hand- 
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cross  Park,  Crawley,  exhibited  a  remarkable  flower-spike  of  Ence- 
phalartos  villosus.  The  scales  composing  the  cone  were  of  a  pale 
glaucous  green  colour,  and  it  measured  about  26  in.  in  length.  From 
the  same  garden  was  also  sent  an  example  of  the  inflorescence  of 
Dasylirion  glaucum,  which  was  likewise  of  remarkable  growth,  being 
several  feet  in  length. 

Fruit,  &C. — Mr.  Stevens,  Trentham,  exhibited  samples  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  both  from  least  season's  crop  and  also 
from  a  new  crop  this  season,  and  considering  the  earliness  and  the 
unfavourable  weather  whioli  we  have  had,  the  latter  were  remarkably 
fine.  A  dozen  and  a  half  well-grown  Mushrooms  were  sent  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Mann  ;  and  Mr.  Lane,  Oakley  Park,  Norfolk,  contributed  a 
disliof  Vick's  Criterion  Tomato.  Mr.  Lewis  Killick,  Langly,  Maid- 
stone, exhibited  forty  dislies  of  Api^les,  comprising  as  manj'  or  even 
a  greater  number  of  distinct  kinds.  All  the  fruits  were  remarkably 
well  preserved,  owing  to  Mr.  Killick's  practice  of  keeping  them  in 
air-tight  rooms.  The  most  noteworthy  examples  in  this  collection 
were  Loddington  Seedling  or  Stone  Apple,  a  Kentish  local  variety 
of  large  size  and  handsome  appearance,  and  said  to  be  a  first  rate 
culinary  kind  ;  also  Lord  Derby,  Warner's  King,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Peasgood  Nonsuch,  Hanwell  Souring,  New  Hawthornden,  G-olden 
Noble,  Sturmer  Pijjpin,  Alfriston,  and  other  kinds  such  as  Ribston 
Pippin,  Bleinheim  Orange,  Worcester  Pearmain,  &c.,  which,  though 
somewhat  undersized,  were  good  considering  the  last  unfavourable 
season.  To  this  collection  a  silver  Knightian  medal  was  appro- 
priately recommended. 

Samples  of  tlie  "  Acme  "  garden  label,  alluded  to  in  our  columns  a 
week  or  two  since,  were  submitted  to  the  committees  by  Messrs. 
Stevens  &  Pinclies,  Leicester  Square. 

Annual  General  Meeting. — This  took  place  on  Tuesday 
last.  Lord  Aberdare  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  Council  was 
read.  It  is  stated  that,  notwithstanding  last  year's  unfavourable 
weather,  which  marred  the  success  of  the  exhibitions  and  meetings 
generally,  the  receipts  on  these  occasions  had  not  fallen  so  short  of 
those  of  the  previous  year  as  might  have  been  appreliended.  The 
Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  having  commenced  legal 
proceedings  in  order  to  obtain  immediate  possession  of  the  gardens 
rented  of  them  by  the  Society,  the  Council  were  advised  that  they 
were  bound  to  use  every  legal  means  for  defending  the  interests  of 
the  debenture  holders,  whose  sole  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  their  bonds,  as  well  as  for  the  portion  of  the  capital  for 
which  the  property  of  the  Conimissioners  was  conditionally  liable, 
would  otherwise  have  disappeared  with  the  termination  of  the  Society's 
lease.  These  proceedings-  were  still  pending.  The  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  some  amicalue  settlement  might  yet  be  arrived  at,  wliich 
would  greatly  prombte  favourable  arrangements  by  the  Society  with 
the  Commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  gardens,  or  such  portions  of 
them,  and  of  the  adjoining  premises,  as  would  not  be  required  for 
public  purposes.  The  revenue  account  for  the  year  ending  Deceifi- 
ber  3Ist,  1879,  showed  receipts  (including  £344,  amount  withdrawn 
from  bank,  with  interest  on  same)  £7,520,  and  the  expenditure  left  a 
balance  of  £322.  Lood  Aberdare,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  statement  of  accounts,  said  they  had  been  able  to  meet  the 
decrease  of  receipts  referred  to  by  means  of  their  reserved  resources  ; 
but  what  they  had  spent  in  this  way  rendered  it  necessary  for  them 
to  be  doubly  cautious,  as  he  sliowed  by  a  review  of  their  financial 
position.  The  motion,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Guedalla,  was 
carried  nevi.  con. ,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Council  and  the  chair- 
man brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Cypripedium  guttattlm. — M.  Otto  Froebel  sends  us  tiie  follow- 
ing interesting  information,  obtained  from  two  botanists,  concerning 
this  exceedingly  rare  Orchid  : — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jelcaterin- 
burg,  on  the  heights  surrounding  the  Ural  Mountains,  tliis  Cypri- 
pedium is  found  in  abundance,  and  is  even  commoner  than  C.  ma- 
cranthum  or  C.  Caleeolus.  This  fine  variety  covers  with  its  spotted 
and  odoriferous  flowers  a  considerable  extent  of  land,  and  is  found 
in  large  quantites  in  Birch,  Pine,  and  Poplar  woods,  where  the  soil 
is  rich  in  humus  and  continually  damp,  but  never  inundated, 
and  partly  shaded.  It  appears  that  it  does  not  associate  well 
with  any  forest  trees,  except  the  three  just  mentioned.  It  has 
lou"  filiform  roots,  furnished  here  and  there  with  eyes  ;  these  roots 
lie  horizontally  in  the  ground,  covered  over  with  Moss  or  Grass  only, 
through  which  the  plants  push  their  leaves  and  flowers.  This 
variety,  it  appears,  is  seldom  fertile  ;  in  the  case  of  more  than  200 
plants  only  one  was  found  which  had  proved  to  be  so.  M.  Froebel 
states  he  is  convinced  that  eventually  the  cultivation  of  this  plant 
will  be  successful,  provided  natural  conditions  are  imitated.  This  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  do  in  England,  as  there  are  many  small 
forests  of  Pinus  sylvestris  in  whicli  the  soil  is  covered  with  a  soft, 
mossy  substance,  leaves  of  the  Pines,  and  decayed  wood.  This  is 
just  the  place  for  C.  guttatum.     From  all  the  information  which  M. 


Frcebel  could  obtain  he  is  persuaded  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
Orchid  is  in  every  way  like  that  of  Epigsea  repens  and  Pyrola,  both 
of  which  are  somewhat  difficult  to  manage. 

Notes  on  New  Plants  from  Erfurt.— The  following 
novelties,  we  tliink,  deserve  special  mention,  viz.  : — Begonia 
Schmidtiana,  already  mentioned  in  The  Gakden  (p.  67).  Tlie 
longer  we  cultivate  this  species  the  better  we  like  it ;  the  plants 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  sown  in 
July,  1878,  began  flowering  in  March,  1879,  and  since  that  time 
they  have  never  ceased  to  bear  flowers,  not  only  a  few  single  ones, 
but  rich  trusses  of  very  graceful  pale  pink  blossoms,  wliicli  will  be 
much  valued  for  cutting  when  the  plant  is  better  known.  Calen- 
dula officinalis  Meteor  is  an  interesting  novelty,  each  petal  being 
straw-coloured  edged  with  orange,  and  the  flowers  very  double.  Of 
all  new  varieties  of  annuals  we  know,  a  certain  percentage,  some- 
times more  sometimes  less,  of  the  seedlings  will  always  revert  to  the 
type,  at  least,  in  the  first  year  of  their  appearance.  To  this  rule 
this  new  Calendula  is  an  exception,  for  from  the  beginning  we  have 
never  had  a  single  plant  fall  back  to  the  uni-coloured  type.  Hermi- 
niera  Elaphroxylon,  15503  of  our  general  catalogue  :  of  this  we  have 
no  figure.  The  plant  is  described  in  Oliver's  "Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa,"  vol  ii.  ;  the  seeds  we  have  received  will  germinate  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  Salvia  farinacea  (Benth.)  is  a  very  showy  species,  flower- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  July  till  late  in  the  autumn. — H.  &  S. 

Special  Prizes. — The  following  prizes  are  offered  by  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  ensuing  season  : — On 
■July  13,  for  the  best  three  dishes  of  Peas,  as  follows — fifty  pods 
Carters'  Stratagem,  fifty  pods  Carters'  Telephone,  fifty  pods  Tele- 
graph. First  prize,  £5  ;  second,  £3  ;  third,  £2 ;  fourth,  £1  ;  fiftli, 
lOs.  6d.  On  December  14,  for  tlie  best  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables 
(with  instructions  as  to  varietj'),  as  follows — Twelve  Onions,  twelve 
Turnips,  tliree  Celery,  three  Cauliflowers,  twelve  Carrots,  fifty 
Brussels  Sprouts,  twelve  Tomatoes,  twelve  Kidnej'  Potatoes,  twelve 
Parsnips,  six  Leeks,  three  Red  Beet,  twelve  Round  Potatoes.  First 
prize,  £5 ;  second,  £3  ;  third,  £1  10s. ;  fourth,  £1 ;  fifth,  10s.  6d.  ; 
sixth,  7s.  6d. 

AUSWEES  TO  OOEEESPONDENTS. 


Roots  of  Gardenia  and  Cucumber.— .7.  IT.  J, —These  are  not  suffering 
from  the  attack  of  any  funcrns,  but  the  nodosities  are  undoubtedly  caused  by  the 
attack  of  a  minute  nemati>id  worm  similar  in  size  and  structure  to  the  well- 
known  vinefj^ar  eels.  The  name  is  AnguilUila,  and  one  affection  of  wheat  is  caused 
by  an  allied  parasite.  These  worms  with  their  e'^s?>  occur  in  myriads  within  the 
nodosities,  and  tlie^^ara  also  common  in  some  garden' mould. — W.  G.  S. 

Cucumber  Root  Fungus:— J".  C— Try  the  effect  of  Amies'  Manure 
mi.ved  with  the  soil.  It  is  well  known  to  be  an  excellent  fertiliser,  and  those 
who  have  analysed  it  say  that  it  also  possesses  ant i- parasitic  properties.— M, 

Ants  in'Peacb  Houses.— Our  Peach  house  is  troubled  this  year  with  a 
myriad  of  ants,  which  are  devoiu'in^  the  blossom  as  it  opens,  as  many  as  three 
being  found  in  each  of  the  blooms  eating  the  petals,  and  we  fear  in  consequence 
we  shall  have  no  fruit,  as  a  great  many  of  the  blooms  are  completely  eaten 
away.  We  have  tried  flowers  of  sulphur,  tarred  twine  tied  round  the  stems, 
bird-lime,  anS  dustliig  with  powdered  Hellebore,  "but  none  of  these  seems  to 
succeed  for  more  than  a  day  or  so,  and  the  mischief  continues.  We  cannot  find 
any  nest ;  They  seem  all  over  the  border.  Can  you  help  us  and  suggest  any 
speedy  remedy,  otherwise  all  we  have  done  will  have  been  of  no  avail? — 
J.  B,  W.    [Try  the  effect  of  strewing  fresh  guano  on  the  borders  and  paths.] 

Names  of  Plants.- .F.— l,  Nephrolepis  exaltata  ;  2,  Send  a  specimen  with 
spores  at  the  bade  of  the  frond  ;  3,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata ;  4,  Pteris  cretica 
albo-lineata. ir.  TT.— jEschynanthus  pulcher. Captain  J/^.— The  Chrysan- 
themum you  send  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Anemone-flowered  section,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  nanie  it  from  such  a  scrap;    It  is  apparently  a  good  late  variety. 

H.  H'.— We  cannot  natne  varieties  of   Camellias  from  single  flowers  only; 

they  should  be  referred  to  some  specialist.'' F.  G.— Veltheimia  viridifolia,   a 

Liliaceous  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. R.  T.  S.—l,  Acacia  lineata  :  2, 

Fuchsia  thymifolia  ;  Eurya  latifolia  variegata  ;  4,  Coprosma  lucida. Filices.— 

1,  Adiantum  trapeziforme  ;  2,  A.  hispidulum  ;3,  A.  polyphyllum  ;  4,  A.  tenerum  ; 

5,  A.  caudatum  ;  others  next  week. B.— We  cannot  name  varieties  of    the 

Chinese  Primula,  and  it  is  useless  to  apply  names  to  such  variable  plants. 

Books.— Tr.  N.  A.—"  Vine  Culture  for  Amateurs."  The  "  Bazaai" "  Office,  170, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Questions. 

Vines  and  Lime.— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  or  not  fresh 
slacked  bme  will  injure  the  roots  of  Vines  in  an  outside  border  if  put  on  to  kill 
worms?  or  if  anything  better  cuu  be  applied  for  the  purpose?  Also  how  soon 
may  I  fumigate  Peach  trees  after  the  fruit  has  set,  as  1  find  black  fly  has  made 
its  appearance  ?    Here  I  may  state  they  are  now  in  bloom.— C.  B. 

Effects  of  the  Winter.— M.  Darbour,  of  Sedan,  will  feel  obliged  by  some 
of  our  readers  informing  him  whether  the  winter  has  damaged  shrubs,  ever- 
greens, Roses,  trees,  ic,  in  England  as  it  has  done  in  France.  The  losses 
sustained,  he  adds,  are  very  great  at  Sedan  ;  they  have  but  few  fruit  trees  unin- 
jured in  the  valleys,  but  in  high  situations  they  are  a  little  better. 


Notice. — Correspondents  intending  to  send  us  lists  of  harcy 
herbaceous  plants  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  they  must  be  all  sucli 
as  die  down  in  winter.  The  evergreen  and  sub-evergreen  kinds 
represented  by  the  Barrenwort  (Epimediura),  the  Christmas  Rose,  and 
the  Tritomas,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  selection. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Wliich  does  mend  Xatm-e  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Saiure."— Shakespeare. 


CONTENTS  OF  A  SMALL  GAEDEN. 
How  large  a  variety  of  the  less  oominon  species  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  can  be  collected  and  grown  in  a  small  subur- 
ban garden — a  mere  long  strip  in  the  rear  of  a  villa — may  be 
exemplified  in  the  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  land  attached 
to  my  house  at  Forest  Hill.  When  I  entered  on  it  in  1851 
the  house  had  been  newly  built,  the  ground  had  been  used  as 
a  Potato  field,  and  not  a  vestige  of  any  garden  existed.  The 
ground  slopes  rather  steeply  down  towards  the  house,  facing 
the  north,  and  the  soil  is  a  tenacious  clay.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  disadvantages,  the  following  list  will  show  what  a 
great  diversity  of  plants,  more  than  a  hundred  species,  from 
all  the  temperate  zones  of  the  globe  may  be  made  to  live  and 
thrive  within  the  limited  area  of  a  villa  garden  in  the  much- 
abused  climate  of  London. 

The  following  list  only  comprises  such  ligneous  species  as 
have  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  rather  uncommon, 
and  excludes  the  more  ordinary  kinds,  such  as  the 
purple  Eeech,  scarlet  Thorn,  double-flowering  Cherry,  scarlet 
Horse  Chestnut,  Khododendron,  &o.  These  and  many  other 
familiar  favourites  adorn  the  garden,  and  hardly  yield  in 
beauty  to  its  rarer  and  more  select  tenants.  Most  of  the 
specimens  were  planted  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  my 
tenancy,  and  therefore  they  are  now  (1878)  twenty-six  to 
twenty-seven  years  old.  Some,  however,  are  of  later  date, 
and  are,  of  course,  of  a  proportionately  smaller  size. 

Abies  cephalonica,  not  doing  well,  being  almost  clioked  up  by  sur- 
rounding trees. 

Abies  Pinsapo,  15  ft.  high,  also  wants  more  space. 

Ailantus  glandulosa,  40  ft. ,  well  grown. 

Akebia  quinata,  luxuriant,  twines  round  everjrthing  that  comes 
within  its  reach. 

Alnus  glutinosa  laciniata  (Cut-leaved  Alder),  50  ft.  high  ;  being 
situated  in  a  small  grove  of  other  trees,  the  rather  slender  stem 
runs  up  40  ft.  without  a  branch. 

Amelanchier  Botryapium  (the  Snowy  Mespilus),  10  ft. 

Andromeda  floribunda,  compact  bush,  10  ft.  in  diametex'. 

Aralia  japonica,  12  ft.,  blossoms  every  year. 

Araucaria  imbricata,  two  specimens,  each  20  ft. 

Arbutus  Unedo  (Strawberry  tree). 

Aristolochia  Sipho  (Dutchman's  Pipe),  fine  large  foliage,  but  rarely 
produces  its  curious  flowers. 

Bambusa  Metake  (Bamboo),  large  healthy  clump,  twenty-five 
years  planted. 

Berberis  Darwiui,  not  very  uncommon,  but  very  fine. 

Berberis  dulcis,  less  common,  and  pretty. 

Broussonetia  papyrifera,  15  ft.  (Paper  Mulberry). 

Buddleia  globosa,  12'ft.  high,  and  12  ft.  across,  flowers  very 
profusely. 

Camellia  japonica,  two  fine  specimens,  twenty-five  years  old, 
very  fine  foliage,  blossom  abundantly,  have  never  had  the  slightest 
protection. 

Catalpa  syrinasefolia,  30  ft.  high,  aud_'30  ft.  across  :  when  in  blos- 
som it  is  magnificent. 

Ceanothus  intermedins,  profusely  bears  bunches^f  blue  flowers. 

Cedrus  atlantica,  20  ft. 

Cedrus  Libani,  20  ft.,  trunk  5  ft.  in'circumference,  only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  seems  much  older. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  15  ft.,  does  not  thrive  well  in  our  clay  soil. 

Celastrus  scandens. 

Cephalauthus  ocoidentalis  (Button- wood),  curious. 

Cephalotaxus  Fortunei,  fine  specimen,  8  ft.  high,  and  12ft.  across. 

Cercis  Siliqiiastrum  (Judas  tree). 

Chenopodium  fruticosum. 

Chimouanthus  fragrans  (Winter  Sweet), 

Colutea  arborescens  (Bladder  Senna). 

Coronilla  Emerus  (Scorpion  Senna). 

Comptonia  asplenifolia,  fragant  leaves. 


Corylus  Avellana  fol.  purp.  (the  Pm-ple  Hazel). 
Cotoneaster  frigida,  15  ft. 

Cratsegus  Layi,  15  ft.  (Lay's  large-fruited  Thorn). 
Cratasgus  mexicana,  15  ft. 
Crattegus  parvifolia. 

Cunninghamia  lanceolata,  10  ft.  but  rather  ragged. 
Cupressus  Goveniana,  10  ft. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  10  ft.,  recently  planted. 
Diospyros  virginiana  (Date  Plum),  8  ft. 
Elfeagnus  parvifolia  (Wild  Olive),  8  ft. 
Escallonia  macrantha,  6  ft.,  kept  dwarf  by  pruning. 
Eucalyptus  globulus  (Blue  Gum  Tree),   has  lived  outside  through 
the  last  two  winters,  but  is  very  ragged. 

Eucalyptus  rotundifolia  (?),  8  ft.  very  healthy,  and  seems  a  mucli 
hardier  species  than  the  E.  globulus. 
Euonymus  japonicus  argenteus. 
Euonymus   latifolius,  recently  planted. 
Euonymus  verrucosus,  8  ft. 

Fagus  sylvatica  cristata,  12  ft.  (Curly-leaved  Beech). 
Fontanesia  philljTfeoides,  10  ft. 
Forsythia  viridissima,  large  bush  8  ft.  high. 
Fraxinus  excelsior  crispa,  8  ft.,  curious  dwarf  Ash. 
Gleditschia  triacanthos,   20  ft.    (Honey  Locust)  ;  the  trunk  curi- 
ously studded  with  tufts  of  sharp  spines. 
Halimodendron  argenteum  (Salt  Tree). 
Hamamelis  virginioa  (Wych  Hazel). 

Ilex  Aquifolium  pendula,  fine  specimen  of  weeping  Holly. 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  not  now  very  uncommon. 
Jasminum  revolutum. 
Lardizabala  biteruata,  fine  old  specimen. 
Laurus  nobilis  (Bay  tree),  12  ft.,  fruits  alxmdantly. 
Leptospermum    lanigerum,    hardy    Australian   shrulj,   has    lived 
through  twenty-five  winters  unprotected. 
Leucothtie  spinulosa. 

Ligustrum  vulgare  pendulum  (Weeping  Privet). 
Liriodendron  tulipif era,  30  ft. ,  fine  specimen  of  Tulip  tree,  twenty- 
six  years  old. 

Lomatia  longifolia,  another  hardy  Australian  shrulj,  annually  bears 
its  curious  Proteaceous  flowers. 

Lonicera  brachypoda  (Japan  Sweet  Honeysuckle). 

Magnolia  conspicua,  large  shrub,  a  mass  of  flowers  every  April. 

Magnolia  macrophylla,  tlie  largest  leaves  and  flowers  of  any 
species. 

Magnolia  tripetala  (the  Umln-ella  Tree),  15  ft. 

Menispermum  canadense,  climbing  to  30  ft. 

Negnndo  fraxinifolium,  30  ft. 

Ornus  europ.'ea  (Flowering  Ash),  30  ft. 

Paulownia  imperialis,  20  ft.,  trunk  24  in.  in  circumference. 

Philadelphus  hirsutus,  fine  specimen. 

Pinus  excelsa,  25  ft. 

Pinus  Mugho,  6  ft.  liigh,  12  ft.  across. 

Pinus  rigida,  15  ft. 

Prinos  deeiduus. 

Pterocarya  caucasica,  40  f t. ,  a  fine  specimen  of  one  of  the  noblest 
of  forest  trees  ;  gigantic  pinnate  leaves. 

Pyrus  salicifolia,  fine  specimen. 

Quercus  Suber  (the  Cork  Oak),  15  ft.  ;  the  layer  of  Cork  is  now 
2  in.  thick. 

Quercus  glabra,  10  ft.  high  by  15  ft.  across,  the  magnificent  Chinese 
Oak,  with  evergreen  leaves,  as  large  and  leathery  as  those  of  the 
Laurel. 

Retinospora  obtusa  and  R.  pisifera,  both  these  healtliy  trees  are 
8  ft.  high,  having  only  been  planted  within  the  last  three  years.  In 
Japan  they  attain  the  height  of  80  ft. 

Retinospora  pisifera  aurea  (the  dwarf  golden  variety). 

Rhamnus  catharticus,  8  ft.,  fine  shrub. 

Rhododendron  dauricum,  6  ft.  and  6  ft.  across,  the  early  flowering 
Siberian  species. 

Rhus  Cotinus  (the  Wig  T/ee). 

Rhus  radicans. 

Sequoia  sempervirens,  12  ft. 

Shepherdia  argentea  (the  Silver-berry). 

Smilax  Sarsaparilla  (the  Sarsaparilla  plant). 

Sophora  japonica,  20  ft.,  flowered  last  year. 

Spiriea  bella,  pink  flowers. 

Staphylea  trifoliata  (the  Bladder-nut),  6  ft. 

Syi'inga  persica  laciniata  (Cut-leaved  Lilac.) 

Taxus  adpressa,  2  ft.  high,  6  ft.  across,  a  curious  member  of  the 
Yew  family. 

Taxus  Dovastoni,  4  ft.  high,  20  ft.  across,  gTowth  horizontal  instead 
of  vertical. 

Tecoma  radicans  (the  Trumpet-flower). 

Thujopsis  dolobrata,  only  recently  planted. 

Vibiu-num  plicatum  (the  Japanese  Guelder  Rose). 
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Weigcla  amabilis,  magnificent  specimen,  20  ft.  across,  the  arched, 
drooping  branches  loaded  with  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Wellinc'touia  gigantea,  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  introdiiced  in 
1854  :  it  cost  a  guinea  an  inch — i.e.,  it  was  3  in.  high,  and  £3  33.  was 
paid  for  it.  It  grew  fast  for  the  first  few  years,  but  our  clay  soil 
does  not  agree  with  it,  and  it  has  now  become  shabby  and  ragged, 
with  very  little  fresh  growth. 

Wistaria  sinensis,  luxuriant  growtli  and  inflorescence. 

Zenobia  spcciosa  pulverulenta,  old  specimen,  still  producing  its 
large,  white,  bell-shaped  flowers.  A.  iloxGKEDlEX. 


LETTERS   FROM   SOUTHEEN   FE.\NCE    TO    A 
GENTLEMAN  IN  ENGLAND.— No.  III. 

Hotel  de  St.  Bartelemi,  pres  de  Nice, 

Jan.,  1880. 
(Continued  from  p.  102.) 

The  Vine  follows  the  Olive  on  the  list  of  benefactors  to  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Nice,  supplying  a  somewhat  rough  but 
palatable  and  wholesome  "  vin  du  pays,"  very  acceptable  to 
the  pedestrian,  pedihus  qui  venerit  cdhis,  who  has  come  with 
dust  on  his  boots  and  in  his  throat,  to  the  wayside  auberge, 
where  a  bottle  costs  him  half  a  franc.  The  common  people 
in  these  parts  happily  think  that  it  is  cpiite  equal  to  Olympian 
nectar,  or  Roman  Falernian ;  or  that  '64  Latour  of 
yours — of  which  I  beseech  you  not  to  be  wasteful  until  I  pay 
you  a  visit-  -and  they  are  never  tired  of  singing  its  praise  in 
their  peculiar  patois  of  mi.xed  French  and  Italian — 

0  vin  de  la  mieii  Nissa, 

En  loll  mieii  ventre  glissa 
-  Sies  un  bouon  miSdessin  ! 

Long  may  they  love  it  best,  and,  preferring  it  to  ahsinthe  and 
tiau  de  vie,  keep  themselves  free  from  the  drunlven  degrada- 
tion so  common  in  England  and  so  rare  in  France.  The 
great  annual  races  have  just  been  run  at  Nice,  but  there  was 
no  drunkenness,  neither  on  the  course — as  I  am  assured  by 
those  who  were  there  (and  these  were  numbers  of  ladies  and 
some  priests) — nor  in  the  city. 

The  best  of  the  wines  of  this  district  is  Le  Belief,  which 
improves  by  keeping,  and  is  given  by  the  doctors  as  a  tonic. 
The  other  wines  soon  become  acid,  not  to  say  sour,  and  re- 
semble that  peculiar  tap  with  which  French  people  ai-e  said 
to  shorten  the  visits  of  those  relations  whom  they  do  not  love, 
and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Chasse-cousin. 

Grapes  of  good  size,  juicy  and  refreshing,  are  plentiful  for 
six  months  in  the  year,  and  cost  you  about  2d.  per  lb.  After- 
wards you  have  them  as  raisins,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
Almonds  in  their  shells. 

Next  in  importance  as  an  article  of  commerce  is  the 
Orange.  They  say  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  not 
an  Orange  in  France  ;  and  that,  not  many  years  ago,  the  tree 
was  alive  at  Lisbon  which  supplied  all  Europe  with  its 
scions.  Blessed  be  those  who  brought  it  from  China  to 
Portugal,  and  from  Portugal  to  Nice,  where  it  is  still  known 
as  PoHufialie.  Indeed,  it  is  a  gracious  tree,  with  its  glossy 
foliage  always  green,  its  sj'mmetrical  form,  its  lovely  flowers, 
sweetest  of  all  except  the  Rose,  its  golden  fruit  which  we  en- 
joy from  childhood,  and  which  we  press  in  sickness  to  the 
fevered  lip.  Without  its  blossomswhat  xxawto  tXinBouquetierf 
what  despair  to  the  crownless  bride  !  What  an  hiatus  valde 
difiendus  on  our  breakfast  tables  were  there  no  marmalade  ! 
and  what  dismay  would  come  to  us  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
were  there  no  Orange-juice  for  our  pan-cakes !  Is  not 
the  Orange  the  summuin  honum  (to  which  the  Magnum 
Bonum  and  all  the  Plums,  and  Peaches,  and  Apricots,  and 
Cherries  make  obeisance),  selected  by  2Ionsieur  la  confiturier 
as  the  crown  and  centre-piece  of  those  boxes  of  preserved 
fruits,  which  fill  his  windovfs  with  a  luscious  splendour,  and 


the  heart  of  5'oung  Nice  vrith  a  hopeless  greed.  It  seems 
strange  to  see  these  boxes  priced  so  much  at  Nice,  and  so 
much  delivered  at  Berlin,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  France, 
could  she  have  her  will,  would  rather  send  cannon  balls  than 
eonfitures  to  Bismarck,  and  shells  rather  than  sweets. 

Dreadfully  expensive  are  these  candied  fruits,  wherefore  I 
solace  myself  with  a  modest  box  of  chocolate,  and  with  the 
recollection  of  that  delicious  story  of  the  two  adventurous 
Americans,  who,  travelling  in  an  uninhabited  country,  and 
having  climbed  by  almost  superhuman  eiibrt  a  mountain, 
which,  as  they  supposed,  had  never  been  trodden  by  foot  of 
man,  found  on  the  summit  a  board  bearing  in  black  paint  on 
a  white  ground,  the  interesting  announcement, 

Le  Chocolat  de  M.  PhilUppe  est  le  meiUeur  Chocolat. 

Thus  you  see  with  what  a  beneficient  rule  this  triumvirate 
of  the  Olive,  the  Vine,  and  the  Orange,  directs  the  good  for- 
tunes of  Nice,  making  her  beautiful  for  ever,  and  adorning 
her  in  mid-winter  with  the  bright  green  robes  of  summer, 
supplying  her  with  food  and  with  fuel,  with  wine,  which  re- 
freshes the  weary  and  maketh  the  heart  glad,  bringing 
employment  for  her  ouvriers,  wealth  for  her  bourgeois,  and 
pleasant  attractions  for  her  guests. 

The  Fig  tree  is  a  faithful  and  potent  ally.  It  was  brought 
here  by  the  Romans,  who  felt  so  much  kind  interest  in  these 
fair  shores  of  the  IMediterranean,  that  to  avoid  mismanage- 
ment they  took  them  into  their  own  protection  and  govern- 
ment ;  in  fact,  re-arranging  their  frontiers  with  much  scien- 
tific precision,  annexed  them  as  a  provinciu — hence  the  name 
of  Provence — associated  for  ever  with  the  troubadour,  with 
romance,  and  poetry,  and  song.  Though  the  wood  is  of  little 
value  (ficulnus,  inutile  lignum)  it  strikes  readilj-,  grows 
rapidly,  and  fruits  abundantly,  the  best  Figs  being  profitable 
to  the  grower  as  a  dessert  dish  for  the  rich;  the  second  quality 
being  available  as  wholesome  food  for  the  poorer  folk  ;  and 
the  remainder  (the  "  very  naughty  Figs,"  as  they  are  termed 
by  the  prophet)  being  nutritious,  like  the  refuse  of  the 
Oranges,  ^joiw  les  a?zi»irt2(.f,should  the  better  sorts  of  fodder 
fail. 

/Esop  relates  how  the  mouse  set  a  lion  free,  and  there  is  a 
small  plant,  the  Scilla  maritima,  which  is  so  devoted  to  the 
Fig  tree,  that,  throwing  itself  at  its  feet  when  the  Figs  are 
ripe,  it  produces  its  blossoms  in  profusion,  and  attracts  the 
hungry  insects,  which  would  otherwise  destroy  the  fruit. 

We  have,  in  addition,  as  important  coadjutors  the  Lemon 
tree,  the  Mulberry,  the  Apricot,  the  Caroube  (called  St. 
John's  Bread  by  the  Germans,  as  producing  the  Locust  Bean 
on  which  the  Baptist  fed),  the  Japanese  Medlar,  &c.,  of  which, 
regarding  your  power  of  patience  (limited),  I  will  benignly 
spare  you  details  ;  and  I  must  reserve,  on  the  same  grounds, 
an  account  which  might  interest  you  of  the  JUarchc  aux  fleurs,* 
and  will  only  say  now  on  the  important  subject  of  vegetables 
that  the  Frenchman  understands  how  to  cook  them  (we  have 
every  day  at  our  dinner  a  delicious  and  wholesome  dish  of 
Legumes  composed  of  vegetables  only),  and  that  you  English 
are  profoundly,  stupidly,  and  hopelessly  ignorant.  At  the 
same  time  I  protest  against  that  greedy  use  of  Garlic  (had  it 
prevailed  when  the  Roman  historians  wrote  they  must  have 
named  this  nation  gens  Garlica),  which  makes  the  contiguity 
of  certain  Frenchmen  intolerably  offensive.  I  remember  a 
gigantic  smell  at  Queenstown,  nigh  unto  Cork,  which  so  as- 
tonished by  beloved  friend  John  Leech  that  he  took  out  his 
sketch  book  to  make  a  drawing  of  it ;  and  there  is,  or  was,  a 
monster  stink  near  Bristol,  on  the  waj'  to  St.  George,  which 
made  even  the  cabmen  wince  ;  but  these  local  stenches  cannot 

*  Let  me  avail  myself  of  tliis  opportunity  to  thauk  Jlr.  Inclibald  for  his  inter- 
esting letter  on  the  Eiviera,  «liich  is,  I  trust,  and  as  lie  intimates,  only  an  instal- 
ment 
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vie  for  a  moment  with  tlie  ubiquitous  odour  of  Garlic,  which, 
in  this  country,  meets  you  everywhere  and  almost  takes  your 
breath  away. 

Believe  me  to  remain, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

S.  K.  H. 


LEAFLETS. 


Those  New  England  notes  from  Mr.  W.  Falconer  are  very 
interesting  and  suggestive  to  those  who  care  for  hardy  flowers. 
It  is  pleasant  for  us  in  Old  England  to  read  of  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  New  England.  I  was  there  once,  but  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisy  and  the  Golden  Eod.  I  saw 
the  little  Partridge  Berry  and  the  great  hardy  Ferns  by  the 
ditches,  and,  fairest  of  all,  the  fleets  of  Water  Lily  in  the  Pine- 
fringed  and  silvery  lakes  of  Massachusetts ;  but  I  would 
willingly  go  a  very  long  way  to  see  the  delicate  bloom  of  the 
Blood-root,  the  Spring  Beauty,  and  the  other  northern  spring 
flowers  Mr.  Falconer  describes  so  well. 

When  Mr.  Hovey  was  over  here  he  gave  me  some  delight- 
ful accounts  of  the  wild  plants  of  New  England  in  late  sum- 
mer away  down  by  the  sea-shore  in  quiet  places — lovely  with 
many  strange  flowers  we  have  few  of  in  this  country  and 
perhaps  never  may  have.  The  plant  that  surprised  me 
most  by  its  rare  beauty  in  the  Atlantic  States  in  autumn  was 
a  lovely  annual  about  L5  in.  high,  branching  like  a  little  tree 
in  the  upper  parts,  and  having  a  profusion  of  rose-purple 
flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  family  called  after  old  Gerarde 
(the  kind  meant  is  probably  Gerardia  purpurea),  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  been  introduced  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
some  difficulty  of  cultivation.  They  are  said  to  grow  on  the 
roots  of  other  plants. 

I  cannot  even  allow  the  disadvantage  Sir.  Frank  Miles  re- 
luctantly states  to  belong  to  the  carpeting  system  as  applied 
to  hardy  flowers.  The  labour  of  hand-picking  will  not  be  bf3- 
grudged  by  any  who  cares  for  hardy  flowers.  The  main  trouble 
is  getting  assistance  from  those  who  know  them.  That  this 
true  and  excellent  system  be  adopted  is  no  reason  why  Iris 
florentina  should  be  shaded  by  a  taller  plant  (see  p.  96).  To 
clothe  the  ground  with  any  of  the  numerous  beautiful  little 
hardy  plants  we  possess  need  not  surely  prevent  us  observing 
all  due  care  as  to  the  association  of  the  plants.  But  the 
carpet  plants  should  not  be  such  as  would  steal  the  food  of 
the  taller  ones. 

While  agreeing  with  the  gist  of  Mr.  Ewing's  communciation 
at  p.  105,  I  am  surprised  to  find  him  saying  the  Apple  and 
Pear  are  "  certainly  "  without  "  ornamental  qualities."  Surely 
he  cannot  mean  this  1  There  are  few  trees  more  beautiful 
than  a  fine  Pear  in  flower,  and  the  form  of  many  kinds  when 
allowed  to  grow  naturally  is  very  fine.  The  stature,  too,  and 
size  of  the  Pear  is  often  imposing,  as  seen  in  some  western 
counties  at  least.  And  the  Apple  tree '  'certainly"  not  ornamental ! 
It  is  probable  that  if  Apple  seedlings  were  selected  for  the 
vigour  and  beauty  of  their  bloom  as  they  now  are  for  the  quality 
of  their  fruit,  we  should  get  among  them  some  of  the  finest 
flowering  trees.  But  this  is  not  necessary,  for  now  our  Apple 
trees  in  bloom  are  the  delight  of  all  who  see  them.  I  once 
walked  through  Kent  from  Dover  to  London,  passing  on  the 
way  through  the  orchard  districts  in  the  time  of  Apple  blos- 
som, and  saw  much  of  such  beauty  as  is  the  despair  of  the 
artist.  Although  this  orchard  loveliness  is  quite  above  what 
one  mostly  finds  in  landscapes,  either  wild  or  cultivated,  it  is 


remarkable  how  seldom  it  is  painted  in  any  but  the  weakest 

way. 

* 

That  note  by  Mr.  Ernst  Hinderlich,  of  Berlin,  on  Orchids 
in  the  open  air  at  Breslau  (p.  119)  is  most  interesting.  Cer- 
tainly the  climate  in  our  islands  in  late  summer  and  autumn 
should  be  as  favourable  as  the  conditions  offered  by  some  of 
the  structures  in  which  cool  Orchids  are  grown.  To  have 
American  and  other  "cool"  Orchids  suspended  from  the 
branches  and  amid  the  cool  foliage  of  a  hardy  northern  tree 
would  be  delightful ;  and,  if  only  possible,  to  a  limited  extent 
and  over  limited  areas  in  our  own  country,  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  such  a  practice  may  be  carried  out  largely  in 
countries  warmer  than  our  own. 

Eeferring  to  Mr.  Wildsmith's  response  in  last  week's 
Garden,  what  he  says  about  the  London  parks  is  worthy  of 
note.  The  growth  of  gardening  in  the  parks  is  but  a  recent 
one,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  its  quality  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  taste  of  the  public.  But  even  here,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  has  been  within  the  last  year  or  two  a  considerable 
pruning  away  of  certain  portions  of  "bedding  out,"  more 
showy  than  beautiful.  While  we  may  be  grateful  for  what 
we  see  in  them,  and  the  skill  which  produces  it,  the  interest 
of  our  art  precludes  me  from  not  noticing  the  fact  that  the 
parks  are  not  by  any  means  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  that 
the  principle  of  house  and  sub  tropical  gardening  adopted  in 

them  is  not  the  true  one. 

* 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  difficulties  of 
the  transition  state  in  which  flower-gardening  now  is,  and 
partly  from  the  scarcity  of  men  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
hardy  vegetation  to  do  as  much  for  the  conservatory  of  the 
open  garden  as  they  already  do  for  that  under  glass.  We 
have  begun  at  the  wrong  end  with  the  gardening  of  the  parks 
in  forming  expensive  glass  departments,  hidden  away  from 
the  public,  for  the  propagation  of  an  immense  number  of 
flowers  that  live  a  short  time  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  while 
no  proportionate  skill  or  pains  is  bestowed  on  the  flora  of  the 
countries  of  the  northern  world  which  live  in  the  open  air 
all  the  year  round.  The  noble  parks  in  the  west-end  of  Lon- 
don abound  in  situations  where  great  beauty  from  hardy 
plants  could  be  obtained  with  little  trouble  and  some  know- 
ledge. 

But  while  capable  men  are  employed  without  stint  in 
the  glass  department  of  Hyde  Park  or  Battersea  Park,  not 
one  with  any  special  acquaintance  with  hardy  flowers  is  em- 
ployed there.  Thus  we  have  bare  borders  where  there  ought 
to  be  abundant  life,  and  even  the  long  walk  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  avowedly  devoted  to  hardy  flowers,  is  never  any- 
thing like  what  such  a  border  could  easily  be  made;  but  only 
by  a  person  specially  devoted  to  it,  and  who  knew  something 
of  the  rich  stores  of  beautiful  life  on  which  he  could  draw 
for  its  embellishment.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to  allow  a 
good  man  to  make  this  a  paradise  of  hardy  flowers  than  to 
employ  half-a-dozen  in  a  set  of  greenhouses  behind  a  hedge. 
Improvement  can  be  wrought  in  this  direction  without  giving 
up  such  of  the  tender  flower  life  as  is  suited  for  our  climate 
and  our  tastes. 

It  is  always,  however,  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  we  live  in  a  northern  region,  and  that  our  early  associa- 
tions, pleasures,  and  art  are  bound  up  inseparably  with  the 
flowers  and  the  plants  of  our  own  and  neighbouring  northern 
countries.  To  these  also  belong  all  healthy  possibilities  of 
our  gardening.  These  also,  so  far  as  one  may  judge,  are  pre- 
ferred by  all  the  intelligent  amateurs.     Therefore  it  is  clear 
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that  if  preference  be  given  to  any  one  type  of  vegetation  in 

our  gardens,  it  should  not  be  to  the  tropical  or  the  tender. 

* 

Mr.  Wildsmith  considers  a  bed  of  PMoxes  balanced 
by  a  bed  of  Lilies  in  a  formal  garden  "  absurd."  A  room  is 
a  formal  contrivance  devoted  frequently  like  a  flower  garden 
to  the  exhibition  of  beautiful  things.  What  should  we  think 
of  any  one  who  would  insist  in  having  pairs  or  series  of 
pictures  in  his  room  to  "balance"  each  other?  There  is  just 
as  much  reason  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  One  with  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  plants  could  take  the  most  formal 
garden  in  England,  and,  by  pursuing  a  wholly  opposite  sys- 
tem to  the  formal  one  of  "balances,"  impart  to  it  great 
beauty,  and  such  as  is  wholly  impossible  in  the  other  way.  I 
have  seen  it  done,  and  know  it  is  practicable  and  best  for 
many  good  reasons.  But  "balancing"  Lilies  with  Phloxes 
or  with  anything  else  would    probably  be  no  part    of    the 

plan. 

* 

Mr.  Jas.  McPherson,  of  Kochester,  New  York,  sends  a  plan 
to  a  contemporary,  in  which  he  illustrates  the  idea  mentioned 
some  time  ago  in  these  pages  of  a  plan  of  laying  out  a  garden 
"  in  classes  and  alliances  mainly  after  the  system  adopted  in 
the  Genera  Plantarum  of  Bentham  and  Hooker."  "  The  five 
main  plots  are  intended  for  Polypetalous,  Monopetalous,  Ape- 
talous,  ]\Ionocotyledonous,  and  Coniferous  plants  respectively, 
having'  each  its  special  position  in  the  appropriate  plot."  With 
every  desire  to  see  more  variety  in  gardens,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  McPherson's  good  plan  and  explanations,  I  am  afraid  of 
this  plan  from  having  many  times  witnessed  the  monotony  re- 
sulting from  planting  "  likes  together"  in  gardens.  For  va- 
riety sake  the  plan,  or,  still  better,  a  little  of  it,  would  be  well 
by  way  of  contrast,  but  as  a  principle  it  is  a  dangerous  one. 

Like  plans  have  been  tried  to  no  end  in  botanic  gardens,  and 
rarely  with  a  happy  result.  Classification  is  best  wrought  out 
in  books  and  herbaria.  In  gardens  the  great  thing  is  to  have 
the  plants,  and  to  place  them  where  they  will  grow  best  and 
look  best.  Sometimes  a  group  of  one  family  is  most  interest- 
ing, but  one  ought  to  be  free  to  put  it  anywhere  that  artistic 
and  cultural  needs  would  point  out.  I  am,  however,  grateful 
to  any  one  who,  like  Mr.  ilcPherson,  works  against  the  dead 
level  of  monotony,  even  with  "  Apetalous  "  aid. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gower  has  commenced  business  at  Tooting,  and 
all  who  know  him  must  wish  him  well,  and  hope  that  his  great 
knowledge  of  plants  may  be  useful  in  this  way.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  best  of  the  old  Kew  men,  and  no  greater  mistake 
could  be  made  than  allowing  such  an  excellent  cultivator,  as 
well  as  good  botanist,  to  leave  his  charge  at  Kew.  That  such 
men  should  become  nurserymen  is,  of  course,  to  the  public 
advantage. 

I  enjoyed  "  S.  R.  H.'s"  description  of  the  Olive,  which 
surely  of  all  trees  known  to  us  in  the  north  is  the  most  pictu- 
resque. On  the  cold  Apennines,  a  grey,  starved-looking  orchard 
evergreen,  any  one  who  sees  it  there  is  little  prepared  for 
the  great  venerable  trunks  and  lovely  evergreen  heads  it  has 
in  the  gentle  Pdviera  ;  and  in  those  valleys  that  run  up  from 
the  sea  to  the  southern  Alps  what  lovely  old  evergreen  groves 
and  colonies  gather  here  and  there  by  the  wayside,  sheltered 
by  the  grim  cliffs  above  !  At  one  place  in  the  Val  de  Feuda 
the  valley  spreads  into  an  enormous  amphitheatre  of  hills  ;  the 
ground  being  terraced  so  as  to  gather  the  soil  for 
the  trees,  the  huge  evergreens  seem  all  coming  together  for  a 
meeting  in  this  mountain  Colisseum.  The  way,  however,  the 
aged  trunks — one  of  which  is  well  shown  in  Col.  Xorthey's 
sketch — repair  the  ravages  of  time,  and  support  healthy  heads, 


while  the   trunk  is   pierced  with    holes,   or  broken  up  into 
several  segments,  is  the  most  curious  thing  about  these  old 

Olives,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  older  than  our  era. 

* 

The  author  of  the  "  Sketches  in  Algeria,"  noticed  last 
week,  writes  :  "I  observe  your  notes  on  my  sketches,  pub- 
lished last  week,  and  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  correct  one 
mistake,  viz.,  that  the  Arabs  have  no  gardens  about  their 
houses.  I  remember  how  it  occurred.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  yours,  I  said  that  with  regard  to  a  particular  house  in 
one  of  the  sketches  there  was  only  a  walled  court,  and  that 
to  some  houses  I  had  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  town  what 
had  been,  or  might  have  been,  gardens,  were  ill-kept  or  not 
kept  at  all.  But  the  good  Arab  houses  near  the  town  have 
very  interesting  gardens.  I  think  of  one  in  particular,  the 
one  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Bougainvillea,  built  in 
terraces,  with  mysterious  half-underground  cisterns  of  solid 
masonry  supported  by  rude  stone  or  marble  columns  ;  and 
bowers  thickly  roofed  with  Eoses  and  Jessamine,  supported 
by  turned  and  carved  wooden  columns  and  wooden  parapets,  on 
the  open  side  commanding'the  view  of  the  town  and  sea,  of  intri- 
cate turned  work,  painted  a  pale  verdigris  colour.  The  floor  and 
seats  are  of  painted  tiles,  the  older  ones  of  high  artistic 
excellence,  and  in  the  centre  a  fountain.  Garden  steps 
are  commonly  made  of  a  kind  of  slate,  the  perpendicular 
part  being  sculptured  in  low  relief.  Irrigation  is  carefully 
studied,  and  on  the  side  next  the  upper  wall  of  each  terrace 
is  a  cemented  channel  running  parallel  with  its  length,  by 
which  water  can  be  led  to  any  part.  To  save  waste  of  water, 
vegetables  are  grown  in  shallow  trenches  at  right  angles  to 
the  cemented  channel,  and  a  dexterous  twist  of  the  hoe  stops 
the  water  by  a  wall  of  earth  from  one  trench,  or  lets  it  into 
another  till  the  whole  terrace  is  watered."  Justicia. 


Filmy  Ferns. — The  remarks  in  "  Leaflets  "  last  week  on  Filmy 
Ferns  for  ihvelling  houses  are  to  the  point  and  accurate.  I  believe 
the  Killarney  Fern,  for  example,  will  thrive  in  situations  where  most 
other  plants  would  refuse  to  live,  owing  to  the  amount  of  shade  it 
will  endure.  The  writer  has,  on  one  occasion,  seen  a  fine  plant  in 
a  Wardian  case  that  grew,  not  near  any  window,  but  in  a  very  dim 
light  at  the  top  of  a  staircase  in  the  house  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gatty, 
of  Ecelesfield,  near  ShefSeld,  who  was  an  enthusiastic,  as  well  as  a 
skilful  gardener.  In  this  situation  the  plant  thrived  a  long  time ; 
but  I  did  not  think  that  the  plant  could  have  flourished  so  well  in 
the  situation  under  such  circumstances. — J.  S.   W. 

Garden  Failures. — Mr.  Miles  makes  such  a  pleasant  use  of 
his  failures  that  we  almost  wish  him  more,  especially  as  he  has  evi- 
dently learned  the  lesson  that  great  successes  are  always  preceded  by 
many  failures.  But  I  gladly  answer  the  question  lie  has  put  to  me 
on  Cocoa-nut  refuse  (p.  96).  In  this  soil  I  have  so  often  found 
a  dry  flocculent  fungus  formed  when  fresh  Cocoa-nut  refuse  has 
been  buried  in  the  soil  that  I  carefully  avoid  it,  and  warn  all  my 
friends  against  it,  as  I  seem  to  have  warned  Mr.  Miles.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  same  results  would  come  in  the  Bingham  soil, 
which  may  be,  and  probabty  is,  chemically  very  different  from  the 
soil  of  Bitton.  The  proper  use  for  fresh  Cocoa-nut  refuse  is  as  a 
mulching.  It  may  then  be  left  as  an  upper  surface  till  it  rots,  and 
then  it  may  be  dug  in  without  fear.  When  even  partially  rotted  it 
may  be  used  for  pot  plants,  for  raising  seeds  and  cuttings,  and  espe- 
cially for  bulbs,  and  I  think  it  much  improved  by  mixing  with  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  coarse  river  silt — but  rather  than  mix  it  with 
ordinary  garden  soil  for  pot  plants  I  would  use  it  quite  pure  and 
unmixed  witli  anything. — H.  N.  Ellacohbe,  Bitton  Vicarage. 

Microlepia  hirta  cristata. — The  value  of  this  most  beau- 
tiful Fern  as  a  winter  decorative  plant  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It 
is  of  a  free-growing  habit,  the  rhizome  forming  a  tuft,  from  which 
the  fronds  rise  so  densely  that  it  requires  a  little  care  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  damping.  The  plant  we  have  here  is  quite  as 
fresh  and  vigorous  now,  when  Ferns  are  more  or  less  at  rest,  as  it 
was  last  July.  It  is  bearing  over  thirty  fronds,  the  stipes  of  each 
being  about  1  ft.  long,  and  the  rachis  over  2  ft.,  the  latter  termi- 
nating in  a  cluster  of  beautiful  crested  pinna;.  In  a  small  state  it 
would  make  a  capital  plant  for  dinner-table  decoration, — C.  S., 
Botanic  Garden,  Qlasgoxo. 
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CRESTED  FORMS  OF  PTERIS  SEREULATA. 

The  normal  form  of  this  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  for  more  than  a  century.  The  section  of  Fteris  to 
which  it  belongs  is  further  represented  by  P.  cretica,  P.  cre- 
nata,  and  P.  umbrosa,  all  of  which  are  common  in  gardens, 
and  also  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  and  to  P. 
serrulata,  consequently  these  allied  species  are  often  confused 
one  with  the  other.  Their  points  of  difference  are  briefly  as 
follows  : — In  P.  serrulata 
both     barren     and    fertile  _ 

fronds  are  very  much  alike, 
having  long,  slender,  ribbon- 
like, drooping  pinnte  at- 
tached to  a  winged  rachis. 
The  fronds  are  fully  bi- 
pinnate  at  the  base,  and 
gradually  become  pinnate 
towards  the  point.  P.  cretica 
is  mostly  only  pinnate,  with 
the  lowest  pair  of  pinn*, 
and  sometimes  the  pair 
above,  producing  secondary 
pinnee  from  their  lower 
margin ;  these  pinnae  are 
lanceolate,  never  more  than 
haK  the  length  of  those  of 
P.  serrulata,  and  proceed 
from  a  round  wingless 
rachis.  The  variegated  form 
albo-lineata  has  linear  fertile 
pinnae,  and  lanceolate  barren 
ones  striped  with  white. 
P.  crenata  may  always  be 
distinguished  by  its  dimor- 
phic fronds ;  the  barren 
ones  are  short-stalked  and 
triangular  in  outline,  with 
rounded  segments,  while  the 
fertile  ones  are  long-stalked 
with  narrow  erect  segments. 
The  texture  is  much  thicker, 
and  its  rigid  habit  is  also 
very  different  from  that 
of  P.  serrulata.  The  dif- 
ference between  P.  umbrosa 
and  the  larger  forms  of 
P.  serrulata  is  not  so  easily 
defined  ;  the  most  reliable 
character,  however,  is  the 
primary  divisions  of  the 
fronds,  those  of  P.  um- 
brosa being  nearly  tri- 
partite, and  as  broad  as  long,  with  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnae 
far  exceeding  the  rest  in  size,  while  in  P.  serrulata  the 
fronds  have  a  greater  length  in  proportion  to  their  breadth, 
have  no  tendency  to  be  tripartite,  and  the  pinnae  are  more  uni- 
form. In  P.  umbrosa  also  the  barren  fronds  are  broad  and 
spreading,  and  the  fertile  ones  are  tall  and  erect  with  con- 
tracted pinnae. 

A  crested  form  of  this  latter  plant  is  recorded,  and  with 
this  exception,  all  the  conspicuously  crested  forms  in  this 
group  are  confined  to  P.  serrulata.  An  occasional  duplication 
of  segments  is  to  be  found  in  P.  cretica,  but  this  sport  has 
never   proved  constant.     Among  temperate  Ferns  very  few 


are  so  generally  useful,  and  take  so  kindly  to  cultivation  as 
the  varieties  of  P.  serrulata.  The  first  crested  form  we  have 
any  account  of  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch,  who  met 
with  it  in  the  gardens  of  Japan  during  his  travels  in  that 
country,  where,  as  well  as  in  China,  the  type  is  common. 
When  once  plants  of  the  uncrested  kinds  become  esta- 
blished, there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  supply,  as  they 
grow  from  spores  so  freely  as  to  become  common  weeds  ;  some 
of  the  dwarf  crested  forms  are  c|uite  as  prolific,  but  the  larger 
ones  are  with  difficulty  propagated  in  this  way,  and  when 
this  can  be  effected  the  young  stock  do  not  always  perpetuate 

the  qualities  of  the  parent, 
so  that  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  increase  a  good 
variety,  the  best  means  is 
by  division,  which  can  only 
be  done  when  the  original 
crown  has  begun  to  form 
lateral  root-stocks.  All  the 
varieties  thrive  best  with 
a  fair  amount  of  light  and 
a  comparatively  dry  atmos- 
phere, and  the  soil  kept 
rather  on  the  dry  side. 
They  prefer  a  loamy  soil, 
with  an  addition  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  pot  them 
annually,  unless  large  spe- 
cimens are  required,  as  the 
same  sized  pot  will  serve 
for  three  or  four  years,  with 
an  annual  top-dressing. 
The  spores  should  be  sown 
in  shallow  pans  of  stiff 
loam,  with  projecting  no- 
dules of  the  same,  as  it 
frequently  happens  where 
prothallia  are  crowdfid  on  a 
level  surface,  they  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  mildew, 
which  may  destroy  the  whole 
batch  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  is  often  the  case  when 
the  soil  becomes  dry  and 
the  atmosphere  too  moist. 
Previous  to  sowing,  the  soil 
should  have  a  thorough 
soaking,  after  which  no  more- 
water  should  be  given  from 
above ;  what  they  require 
afterwards  can  be  supplied 
by  placing  the  pans  in  saucers 
of  water.  Of  the  numerous 
varieties  to  be  met  with 
in  gardens,  about  a  score  have  been  found  deserving  of  varie- 
tal names  ;  some  of  the  most  distinct  of  which  are  here  ■ 
given  : — 

P.  serrulata  cristata.— This  simply-crested  form  is  a  pleasing 
plant,  especially  when  young,  when  its  pinnse  seem  to  all  radiate 
from  a  point ;  it  neither  attains  the  size,  nor  becomes  so  pendulous 
as  the  normal  form,  owing  to  the  crests  occupying  more  than  half 
the  length  of  each  pinna;,  but  this  character  adapts  it  for  growing  m 
small  Fern  cases,  where  the  normal  form  by  its  rapid  growth  is  un- 
fitted on  account  of  the  length  of  its  pinnae. 

P.  serrulata  angustata.— Of  the  dwarf  forms,  this  is  the 
most  elegant.  Its  pinnffi  are  very  slender,  not  more  than  half  the 
width  of  those  of  the  preceding;  the  margins  are  very  regularly 
toothed,  and  the  points  terminate  in  a  digitate  crest,  with  winged 
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segments.     Like  the  foregoing,    it  seems  Ijest  snited  for  furnishing 
Fern  cases. 

P.  serrulata  polydactyla. — This  is  a  form  with  distinctly 
forked  pinnre,  the  divisions  of  which  are  again  cleft  near  the  extremi- 
ties, and  tlie  tiual  divisions  terminate  in  a  broad,  flat  crest.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest-known  varieties  that  originated  in  this  country. 

P.  serrulata  Dixoni. — In  dimensions  tliis  comes  nearest  the 
crested  form  of  the  type,  witli  pinn;e  about  the  same  length,  but  witli 
a  broad,  creuated-wiuged  border  to  the  rachis,  and  tlie  fronds 
grouped  into  a  closer  head  than  in  any  of  tlie  other  forms.  The 
crests  are  remarkable  in  being  more  feather-like  than  fan-shaped,  and 
extend  on  several  pinnse  as  far  back  as  the  main  rachis.  The  fronds 
are  of  a  liglit-green  colour,  and  the  crested  points  show  the  broadest 
face  outwards. 

P.  serrulata  pellucida. — This  variety,  of  which  the  annexed 
figure  represents  a  fragment,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  group,  and 
was  sent  to  ns  by  Mr.  W.  Soper,  Claphara  Road.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  much-branched  crests,  and  pellucid  texture,  which  give  it  the 
appearance  of  some  of  the  green  sea-weeds.  The  divisions  of  the 
crest  are  seen  to  be  linear,  and  almost  wingless,  as  if  composed  of  a 
duplication  of  tlie  mid-vein  only.  In  this  feature  it  is  singular,  as  in 
most  of  the  crests  of  the  other  varieties  the  divisions  are  broadly 
wing-margined,  or  connected  by  a  green  memljrane.  The  figure 
shows  an  unnatural  curve  in  the  pinnre,  but  its  habit  is  quite  as 
graceful  as  .any  form  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  in  delicacy  of  tex- 
ture has  no  equal. 

P.  serrulata  maxima  cristata.— The  uncrested  form  of 
this  pUiiit  grows  more  erect  from  its  earliest  state,  is  of  a  darker 
green,  and  altogether  more  robust  than  the  type.  The  crested 
variety  includes  numerous  forms,  which,  though  agreeing  in  dimen- 
sions, vary  extremely  in  breadth  of  the  pinna;  and  division  of  the 
crest.  The  most  prevalent  form  is  one  in  wkich  the  pinna3  reach  the 
length  of  from  10  in.  to  15  in.,  with  a  wavy  margin,  and  the  point 
■  divided  into  a  number  of  furcations,  which,  collectively,  have  a 
triangular  outline.  In  some  forms  the  pinnae  are  crested  as  far  back 
as  their  point  of  origin,  when  the  final  divisions  of  the  crest  are  as 
minute  as  the  finest  crisped  Parsley.  In  extreme  forms  the  leafy 
portion  of  the  pinna;  is  very  much  reduced,  and  usually  a  large 
multifid  crest  is  developed,  whose  weight,  combined  with  the  slen- 
derness  of  the  pinnae,  cause  the  habit  to  be  more  drooping  than  in  the 
above-mentioned  forms.  This  is  scarcely  so  beautiful  as  those  in 
which  there  is  a  good  breadth  of  foli.age,  but  it  would  be  n>ore  suit- 
able for  hanging-baskets.  The  whole  series  of  these  forms  are  among 
the  best  of  our  temperate  Ferns,  being  useful  both  for  tlie  green- 
house or  for  planting  out  in  the  cool  Fernery,  and  would  make  ser- 
viceable window  plants.  Well-gi'own  specimens  frequently  measure 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  through,  which, 
when  furnished  with  a  set  of  recently-developed  fronds,  are  pictures 
in  themselves. 

P.  serrulata  Gilberti.— This  variety  originated  in  American 
gardens,  and  belongs  to  the  maxima  group,  but  its  qualities  are 
.such  as  to  require  special  notice.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  more  slender 
and  graceful  plant  than  any  of  the  forms  of  the  preceding  group.  Its 
pinna;  and  segments  are  very  uniform  in  width  from  their  base 
down  to  the  points,  when  they  become  suddenly  expanded  into  a 
broad  flat  fan-shaped  crest ;  sometimes  the  points  are  forked  to  the 
depth  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  each  division  bearing  a  similar  crest  to  the 
^entire  pinnre. 

P.  serrulata  Leyi. — Though  not  a  crested  form,  this  may  be 
.admitted  here  as  a  singular  sport  of  P.  serrulata.  The  dimensions 
•of  the  plant  are  usually  much  less  than  the  type.  The  fronds  spread 
nearly  horizontally  from  the  top  of  the  erect  stalks  ;  and  the  pinnse, 
whose  leafy  portion  is  reduced  to  a  short  piece  near  the  winged 
rachis,  are  prolonged  into  slender  light-green  horns,  which  either 
stand  erect,  or  become  variously  curled.  In  small  plants  the  pinna; 
are  often  incurved  and  claw-like.  It  requires  a  cool  house  and  more 
moisture  than  most  of  the  forms,  otherwise  the  horn-like  appendages 
die  off  at  the  points.  C.  M. 


Pandanus  Veitchi. — This  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  all 
the  kinds  of  Pandanus,  though  little  inferior  to  it  is  P.  javanicus 
variegatus,  which  is  quite  as  elegant  in  habit  and  outline,  but  some- 
what smaller  in  growth.  This  dwarf  character  renders  it  very  de- 
sirable for  table  decoration,  a  purpose  for  which  both  are  admirably 
adapted,  and,  with  red-leaved  Drac;enas,  produce  a  fine  eftect.  Un- 
fortunately the  former  are  rather  tender,  and  will  not  bear  much 
exposure  to  the  cold  during  the  winter  ;  but  just  at  that  time  they 
may  be  rendered  much  less  liable  to  injury  from  that  cause  by  keep- 
ing them  quite  dry  at  the  root.  When  so  employed  one  great 
advantage  with  these  plants  is  that  they  may  be  confined  to  very 


small  pots  so  as  to  fit  vases,  as  this  cramping  them  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  their  health  or  appearance.  Like  most  of  this  class  of 
plants,  they  admit  of  ready  increase  by  the  suckers  which  they  jDro- 
duce  freely,  and  if  these  are  detached,  and  trimmed  by  cutting  off' 
the  loose  parts,  then  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  strong  heat,  they  soon 
root  rapidly,  and  grow  to  a  serviceable  size.  Pandanus  utilis  is  a 
stately  looking  plant  for  a  large  house,  and  in  its  young  state  it  is 
very  effective  when  associated  with  those  above-named  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  restricted  in  pot  room  for  table  decoration,  or  it  will  soon 
show  signs  of  bad  health. — S.  D. 


GARDENIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Few  flowers  are  more  prized  than  those  of  the  Gardenia  ;  their  deli- 
cious perfume  and  purity  of  colour,  relieved  by  the  lustroiis  green 
leaves,  render  them  more  popular  than  sweet-scented  flowers  of  any 
other  class.  Yet,  for  all  this,  besides  being  so  amenable  to  ordinary 
culture,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  seldom  they  are  grown  satis- 
factorily, or  as  abundantly  as  their  merits  demand.  The  Gar- 
denias are  all  free-growers,  of  good  habit,  and  require  but  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care  and  attention  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  The  varieties  of  Gardenia  most  suitable  for  general 
decorative  purposes  are  natives  of  China,  where  they  form  dense 
evergreen  shrubs,  5  ft.  or  more  in  height,  consequently  we  might 
infer  that  greenhouse  treatment  would  be  th.at  best  suited  to  their 
requirements,  and,  doubtless,  such  inference  has  often  led  to  mis- 
takes. However,  we  have  ample  proof  that  Gardenias  delight 
in  the  fostering  influence  of  a  high  stove  temperature  and  abundant 
atmospheric  moisture,  in  which  they  luxuriate  during  the  growing 
season.  Indeed,  formerly  it  was  considered  essential  to  the  snccessful 
culture  of  Gardenias,  that  a  vapour  liighly  charged  with  ammonia 
was  requisite  for  promoting  favouralile  results,  and  the  growers  for 
market  principally  grew  them  in  pits  filled  with  stable  manure  or 
spent  hops.  During  the  growing  season  the  plants  delight  in  a 
close  humid  atmosphere,  and  their  robust  health  is  betokened 
by  the  rich  shining  hue  that  the  foliage  assumes.  I  may  here 
observe,  that  doubtless  much  of  the  success  of  this  mode  of  culture 
is  attained  by  the  thorough  maturation  of  the  growth,  which  is  a 
point  of  primary  importance  in  the  management  of  these  plants. 
Thoroughly  ripened  growth  means  a  profusion  of  flower-buds,  and 
by  the  plants  being  gi-adually  inured  to  the  air  until  they  can 
withstand  full  exposure  during  the  day,  and  thereby  inducing  rest 
and  thorough  ripeness  of  the  growth,  which  is  completed  during 
the  autumn  months.  This  system,  however,  of  growing  Gar- 
denias is  superseded  by  planting  out,  and  which  is  the  most  natural 
and  sound  method  of  growing  them,  and  that  by  which  I  have  seen 
the  finest  and  the  most  abundant  crops  of  blossoms  produced  Avith 
the  smallest  amount  of  labour  and  attention.  Low  span-roofed  pits 
thoroughly  heated,  and  with  the  interior  borders  so  arranged 
so  as  to  expose  the  plant.5  to  as  much  light  as  possible,  I 
should  recommend  to  those  who  grow  largely  for  market  purposes 
as  well  as  for  growers  in  private  establishments  who  have  a  large 
demand  for  cut  flowers.  Such  useful  structures  would  prove  an  effi- 
cient and  ready  means  of  producing  an  abundant  supply  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  But  while  thus  advocating  planting 
out  as  the  most  suitable  for  growing  these  plants,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  will  not  succeed  under  pot  culture.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  supply  of  flowers  during  early  winter,  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  preparatory  treatment,  as  they  may  be  obtained 
at  almost  any  season  ;  but  plants  that  are  expected  to  flower  in  winter 
must  make  early  growth,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  having 
the  wood  thoroughly  ripened  by  the  autumn.  By  placing  the  plants 
in  a  cool  house  or  pit  near  to  the  glass,  and  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  air  admitted,  they  may  be  removed  to  the  forcing- 
house  as  required  from  November  onwards,  plunged  in  bottom-heat 
near  to  the  glass,  in  a  brisk  temperature,  when  the  flowers  will  soon 
expand.  Medium-sized  plants  for  this  purpose  are  most  suitable, 
although  they  are  readily  grown  to  a  large  size,  as  I  find  these  most 
manageable  and  satisfactory  for  very  early  work.  Small  plants 
struck  from  strong,  healthy  cuttings  during  February  and  ^larcli, 
are  very  suituble  for  room  decoration,  and  they  make  useful  plants 
for  flowering  the  following  spring  when  grown  in  about  5-in.  pots, 
"which,  with  careful  management,  will  produce  an  average  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  flower  buds  on  each.  Gardenias  may  be  readily  pro- 
pagated in  light  sand}'  soil,  in  a  brisk  heat,  in  which  they  quickly 
make  roots  in  profusion. 

I  prefer  inserting  each  cutting  singly  in  a  2-in.  pot,  as  they  are 
then  shifted  on  without  danger  of  checking  them  ;  they  then  make 
rapid  progress  in  a  genial  atmosphere,  and  require  attention  to  pinch 
back  the  leading  shoots  when  fairly  started,  so  as  to  induce  a  bushy 
habit.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  most  suitable  soil 
for  Gardenia  culture  ;  but  I  have  gTown  them  successfully  in  a 
rich  friable  peat,   with  plenty  of  sand.     On  the  other  hand  I  find 
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them  do  quite  well  in  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  free 
admixture  of  sand.  Avoid  any  other  material,  such  as  manure  or 
leaf-mould,  which  is  often  recommended  ;  for,  although  plants  for  a 
time  apparently  make  considerable  progress,  they  are  more  apt  to 
become  unhealthy  at  the  roots,  for  the  Gardenia  delights  in  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  water  when  growing  freely,  so  that  the  simpler  the  soil 
the  better  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  When  stimulants  are  requisite, 
they  can  be  more  fittingly  applied  in  a  liquid  form,  for  no  plants  delight 
more  than  these  in  a  liberal  treatment  when  growing.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  require  a  season  of  rest  and 
thorough  ripening  in  a  cool,  airy  temperature.  It  is  a  mistake  with 
many  to  attempt  to  grow  these  plants  throughout  the  season  in  a 
stove  in  a  general  collection,  as  they  produce  but  few  blossoms  from 
the  necessarily  immature  wood.  For  general  purposes,  theCiardenia 
florida  and  its  varieties,  intermedia  aud  variegata,  are  amongst  the 
most  useful,  as  being  compact,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  freely. 
Gardenia  Fortuuei  produces  the  largest  blossoms,  and  is  a  desirable 
kind  to  grow  ;  G.  radicans,  aud  its  variety  major,  are  preferred  by 
some,  and  I  must  not  omit  G.  citriodora,  which  is  a  small-growing 
kind,  producing  an  abundance  of  delicious  Citron-scented  Ijlossoms, 
which,  when  in  bud,  have  the  appearance  of  Orange  blossoms.  These 
plants  are  subject  to  mealy  bug,  wliich  must  be  kept  under  by 
timely  attention,  and  by  employing  the  usual  remedies. 

Geo.  Westland. 


WHITE  BRUGMANSIA. 


It  is  suprising  how  seldom  this  fine  old  plant  is  to  be  met  with,  not- 
withstanding its  beauty  aud   simplicity  of  culture,   es^Jecially  wlien 


White  Brugmansia  (B.  Knighti). 

planted  in  the  bed  or  border  of  a  greenhouse.  It  only  requires  to  be 
annually  eiit  into  the  old  wood,  and  kept  clean,  to  furnish  a  charm- 
ing succession  of  pure  white  blooms  among  its  abundant  pale  green 
foliage.  Wherever  tliere  is  a  bed  in  the  middle  of  a  small  conserva- 
tory or  greenhouse  instead  of  a  stage,  it  is  an  admiraljle  plant  to 
place  in  the  centre  of  it,  its  beautiful  head  of  trumpet  bloom  and 
soft  rich  leaves  forming  such  a  fine  object  around  which  to  arrange 
the  other  flowers.  It  is  very  extensively  grown  in  tubs,  which  are 
stored  in  cellars  or  places  safe  from  the  frost  during  winter,  and 
brought  out  in  summer  and  placed  on  walks  near  the  houses.  Here, 
in  the  sun,  pruned  and  leafless  specimens  soon  break  into  bud,  flower 
finely  all  the  autumn,  and  form  very  striking  objects. 


Cinerarias  Mildewing,— Looking  through  a  plant-house  a 
few  days  ago,  I  saw  a  batch  of  good  plants  of  Cineraria  that  were 
damping  oft'  very  much  on  the  points  of  the  leaves,  and  showing 
signs  of  mildew  on  the  under  sides.  The  fact  was  they  were  kept 
too  far  away  from  the  glass,  and  did  not  have  that  free  circulation 
of  air  which  so  greatly  assists  a  robust  habit.  A  little  more  room 
and  increased  ventilation,  avoiding  cold  currents  of  air,  would  have 
improved  tlie  condition  of  the  plants.  When  rot  sets  in  on  the 
leaves,  it  is  best  to  out  them  awaj' ;  and  when  mildew  attacks  them 
some  flowers  of  sulphur,  sprinkled   over    the  afi'ected  parts,  will 


stay  the  mischief.  Plants  that  are  in  good  health  and  growing 
vigorously  will  be  helped  by  having  their  shoots  tied  out,  so  as  to 
give  room  for  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  handsome  speci- 
mens. As  soon  as  aphides  put  in  an  appearance,  fumigation  should 
be  resorted  to. — B..  L). 


CULTURE  OF  TENDER  AQUATICS. 

In  many  private  gardens  there  are  no  tanks,  or  other  special  provi- 
sion made  for  the  growth  of  tender  aquatic  plants  ;  hence,  where 
there  is  a  desire  to  grow  them,  ways  and  means  must  be  extemporised. 
We  have  no  tanks  here  as  yet,  and  so  I  began  the  culture  of  aquatics 
in  this  way:  I  stopped  up  the  lioles  in  a  dozen  large  flower  pots  with 
putty  or  cement,  and  then  placed  them  in  a  row  along  the  top  of  a 
hot  flue  ;  when  filled  with  water,  they  formed  handy  receptacles  for 
the  smaller  kinds  of  aquatics,  such  as  Salvinia,  Azolla,  Riccia,  Her- 
pestis,  Trianasa,  Limnocharis,  and  Pontederia.  With  Ceratopteris 
and  Ouvirandra  one  may  be  successful  by  placing  a  wide  tub  or 
earthenware  pan  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  in  a  warm  plant-house  or 
Vinery.  Aponogetou  is  a  lovely  addition  to  a  cool  greenhouse  in  win- 
ter, and  Vallisneria  is  at  all  times  interesting.  Where  pots  are 
placed  on  a  flue,  there  are  two  modes  of  procedure  open,  each  with 
its  own  advantages.  I  prefer  to  grow  my  aquatics  in  small  pots  in 
sandy  loam,  these  being  then  plunged  into  the  water  in  the  large 
pots  or  pans.  A  friend,  who  has  had  much  experience,  prefers  to 
fill  the  lower  parts  of  the  large ^ots  with  soil,  in  which  the  subjects 
grown  are  planted  out,  and  obtain  a  larger  rooting  surface.  I  prefer 
sejiarate  jjots  for  eacli  plant,  as  then  I  can,  at  any  time,  lift  out  the 
plants,  and  either  change  the  water  in  a  body,  or  wash  out  the  pot, 
as  may  be  necessary,  at  times.  A  bit  of  half-inch  lead  gas-pipe, 
bent,  forms  a  good  syphon  for  emptying  out  the  water  without  dis- 
turbing the  soil  below.  Slates  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  pair  of  4-in.  hot- 
water  pipes,  such  as  now  exist  in  so  many  gardens,  form  a  safe 
support  for  large  pots  or  pans  of  aquatics,  and,  in  this  way,  these 
plants  may  be  grown  near  the  glass,  where  there  is  not  head-room 
for  taller-growing  plants.  Water  Beetle. 


COOL    HOUSE    ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

I  CAN  confirm  the  testimony  of  your  correspondent  "  H.  B. "  (p.  34) 
with  regard  to  Odontoglossum  Roezli  requiring  more  heat  than  the 
generality  of  Odontoglossums.  Still  it  will  do  at  the  warm  end  of 
the  house  along  with  0.  vexillarium,  where  we  have  had  0.  Roezli 
album  in  flower  for  a  long  while.  This  variety  is  very  like  0.  vexil- 
larium in  habit  of  flower,  only  the  flowers  are  a  little  smaller,  but 
not  much,  and  they  are  distinctly  fragrant,  sufBciently  so  to 
scent  the  house  near  the  plant.  In  this  respect,  however,  it  cannot 
compare  with  0.  pulchellum  majus,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  prettiest  of  its  kind,  the  flowers  being  pure  white, 
of  waxy  textiire,  very  fragrant,  and  freely  produced.  One  spike 
■«all  scent  a  whole  house,  and  much  more  agi'eeably  than  a  Gardenia 
will.  Either  singly  or  in  spikes  the  flowers  may  be  used  effectively 
as  button-hole  bouquets  or  for  the  hair,  and  they  last  in  perfection 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  plant  that  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
hundred  at  this  season  wherever  white  or  fragrant  flov/ers  are  wanted. 
We  intend  to  procure  as  much  of  it  as  we  can.  It  is  a  cool  house 
variety,  and  an  exceedingly  free  grower. 

With  us,  0.  vexillarium  is  one  of  the  strongest  growers,  but 
though  our  variety  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  one,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
think  so  much  of  it  as  of  some  varieties  of  0.  Alexandras  and  cirrho- 
sum.  It  is  neither  so  useful  nor  so  enduring.  Hardly  any  two  plants 
of  0.  cirrhosum,  by  the  way,  are  alike,  and  some  are  very  suijerior 
toothers.  Out  of  a  number  of  imported  plants  bought  a  few  years 
ago  we  have  one  quite  unlike  the  rest.  In  foliage  and  bulb  it  is  like 
0.  triumphans,  so  much  so  that  a  well-known  Orchid  grower  mistook 
it  for  that  variety  not  long  since,  and  told  us  that  the  plant  was 
wrongly  named.  It  was  not  in  flower,  of  course,  hence  the  mistake. 
I  find  I  have  marked  on  the  label  last  year  when  the  plant  was  in 
flower,  the  words,  ' '  tall  spikes,  flowers  extra  fine,  few  or  no  spots  on 
the  petals. "  It  is  indeed  nearly  pure  white,  and  as  good  in  several 
other  respects  as  0.  Alexandra;.  It  is  now  throwing  up  tv>'0  spikes, 
like  quills  in  thickness,  from  one  bulb. 

All  Odontoglossums  seem  to  love  the  light  more  than  most  Orchids, 
as  one  can  well  believe,  coming  as  they  do  from  regions  of  perpetual 
summer,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  They  do  best  in  small, 
low-roofed  houses,  or,  if  they  are  in  lofty  houses  they  should  be 
placed  on  the  side  shelves  near  the  glass,  and  shaded  as  little  as 
possible.  I  would  rather  give  more  air  on  hot  days,  and  spill  plenty 
of  water  on  the  paths  and  floors  of  the  house  so  as  to  keep  do"mi'the 
temperature  and  maintain  moisture  in  the  air,  than  shut  out  the  sun- 
light by  shading.  My  impi'ession  is  that  they  will  stand  any  amount 
of  sunshine  which  they  are  likely  to  experience  in  this  country. 

J.  S.  W. 
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ORCHIDS    AT     BUKFORD     LODGE. 

The  following  kinds  are  in  Sower  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collec- 
tion : — ilasdevallia  ignea,  a  superb  Orchid,  with  brilhaut  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  edged  with  deep  vermilion  ;  the  specimen  has  over 
fiftj'  flowers  in  various  stages  of  expansion.  Masdevallia  polysticta, 
a  singular  small-flowered  kind,  bearing  numerous  spikes  ;  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  a  white  ground  marked  with  purple  spots,  and 
with  orange  lip.  Masdevallia  maerura,  a  kind  having  the  largest 
leaves  of  any  of  the  Masdevallias ;  flowers  orange  colour,  spotted 
with  purple.  Odontoglossum  Kossi  major  is  a  fine  variety  of  this 
beautiful  Orchid,  with  pure  white  flowers  and  lip,  having  the  sepals 
barred  across.  Of  Dendrobium  \Vardianum,  a  well-known  kind, 
there  is  one  specimen  having  112  expanded  flowers,  and  anotlierwith 
85,  both  plants  growing  in  baskets  8  in.  in  diameter.  A  pure  white 
variety  of  this  is  also  very  fine.  Dendrobium  teretifolium,  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  with  numerous  long  spikes  of  white  flowers,  marked  with 
small  dark  spots.  A  superb  and  distinct  variety  of  Oattleya,  similar 
to  C.  Triana;,  has  flowers  of  a  lavender  shade,  the  lip  being  of  a 
lively  purple  and  rose  tint,  and  the  throat  a  Ijriglit  yellow. 
Odontoglossum  Insleayi  leopardinum  is  a  well-kno%vii  and  beau- 
tifully-marked kind,  dowering,  as  represented  here,  very  finely. 
Masdevallia  Backhousiaua,  is  very  peculiar,  the  colour  of  the 
flower  being  white  with  lemon  and  rosy  jpurple  intermixed  ;  the 
flower  is  also  studded  with  short  bristly  hairs.  Dendrobium  Findley- 
anum  :  of  this  lovely  Dendrobe  there  is  a  grand  specimen  in  flower 
with  pure  white  blossoms  with  rosy  tips,  and  fine  yellow  tliroat. 
Of  Dendrobium  Boxalli  tliere  is  a  specimen  in  a  basket  with 
two  flower  stems  each  3  ft.,  bearing  forty-eight  flowers  on  each. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  rosy  colour  with  yellow  lips.  Dendro- 
bium primuliuum  is  a  lovely  orchid,  and  very  free  flowering. 
The  sepals  are  of  a  liglit  mauve  colour,  and  the  shell-shaped  lip  is 
whitish.  It  is  very  sweet-scented.  Vanda  Cathcarti,  a  very  rare 
kind,  with  singularly  marked  flowers.  Epidendrum  Parkinsoni- 
anum,  with  olive  green  flowers  having  a  white  and  lemon  throat,  and 
are  strongly  scented  at  night.  Cypripedium  liEvigatum,  a  fine 
species,  the  upper  sepal  white,  with  dark  markings.  Oncidium 
macranthum,  of  this  there  are  several  fine  specimens,  one  with  a 
spike  over  15  ft.  in  length.  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  a  fine 
specimen,  with  a  fine  spike  of  flowers,  bearing  seventeen  expanded 
blossoms  of  a  pinkish  white  colour,  heavily  marked  with  reddish 
brown  spots.  Lycaste  Skiuneri  alba,  there  is  of  this  rarity  a 
fine  specimen,  with  six  expanded  flowers,  some  of  which  measured 
7  in.  across.     This  is  in  every  way  a  splendid  Orchid.  H.B. 


OECHID     CULTURE. 

I  Mn.ST  tender  my  thanks  to  those  who  so  kindly  responded  (page  89) 
to  my  appeal  for  advice  tiirongh  your  columns.  I  have  only 
one  house  devoted  to  these  plants,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  tem- 
perature for  the  past  winter  has  been  55°  at  night,  and  65°  by  day, 
with  a  rise  of  5o  or  10"  on  bright  days  by  sun-heat.  Since  I  last 
wrote,  a  practical  man  who  has  been  used  to  Orchids  for  some  years, 
called,  and  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  the  plants,  and 
he  tells  me  that  they  are  infested  with  white  scale,  and  that  this  is 
the  reason  they  are  yellow  and  spotted.  He  recoimnends  me  to 
brush  away  the  spider's  webs  and  dust  from  the  pl.ants,  and  then  to 
■wash  every  leaf  with  soap  and  water.  When  lie  had  left,  my  man 
remarked  that  he  did  not  understand  Orchids  at  all,  so  who  am  I  to 
.believe  ?  I  pointed  out  the  white  scale,  however,  and  my  man  is  now 
busy  cle.ining  it  off.  When  he  has  finished  I  suppose  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  will  ))e  to  take  the  pots  away,  and  get  wicker  baskets  for 
the  plants.  Will  stout  bushel  baskets  or  skeps  be  best  ?  I  see  very 
plainly  that  the  water  will  readily  escape  through  the  wicker-work. 
We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  our  plants  in  the  pots, 
Ltelia  purpurata  and  Dendrobium  nobile  for  example,  which  topple 
about,  or  "all  over  the  shop,"  as  my  man  says  of  them.  I  thought 
the  last  named  plant  was  going  to  bloom,  as  little  knobs  appeared 
here  and  there  on  the  stems  ;  but  I  now  see  that  it  is  young  growth. 
I  always  thought  that  these  plants  grew  up  from  tlie  bottom  of  the 
old  bulbs.  As  to  Dendrobium  pulchellum,  the  man  from  whom  I 
bought  it  said  it  was  sure  to  bloom  this  winter.  I  suppose  we  have 
kept  it  too  hot  ?  I  never  knew  it  wanted  perishing  to  make  it 
bloom  ;  tlie  man  ought  to  have  said  that,  of  course.  Shall  I  do  right 
to  put  it  into  a  cold  frame  for  a  week  or  two  ?  or  would  it  be  better 
to  perish  it  by  putting  it  outside?  Is  it  what  is  called  a  cool 
Orchid  ?  After  what  lias  been  said  I  am  not  quite  easy  in  my 
mind  as  to  pots  v.  baskets  and  Ijlooks.  Then  I  am  not  sure  as  to 
whether  I  ought  to  use  crocks  and  Moss  only,  or  whether  I  should  use 
peat  as  well.  My  man  says  he  is  quite  sure  that  all  our  plants  will 
be  ruined  if  we  give  them  water  when  it  is  freezing  outside.  He  tells 
me  he  knew  a  man  who  was  a  great  Orchid  grower  near  Liverpool, 
and  he  told  him  when  he  was  a  boy  never  to  water  plants  when  it 


was  frosty,  and  to  be  very  careful  not  to  splash  any  water  about  the 
floors.  Notwithstanding  this  I  gave  all  our  plants  a  good  watering 
this  week,  and  I  think  they  look  better  and  fresher  for  it.  Our  house 
is  heated  by  a  smoke  flue,  which  gets  very  hot  betimes,  but  my  man 
says  that  a  flue  is  better  than  hot-water  pipes  for  Orchids,  because 
when  water  is  poured  on  to  the  hot  flue  it  makes  a  good  deal  of 
steam,  which  lie  tells  me  is  very  good  for  them  at  night.  I  have 
several  times  bought  Odontoglossum  Alexandrfe  at  sales  in  this 
neiglibourhood,  but  the  plants  dwindle  away  ;  in  fact,  we  can  neither 
grow  it  nor  obtain  a  flower  from  it.  Is  it  a  difficult  plant  to  grow  ? 
Disa  grandiflora  is  another  plant  we  cannot  manage,  and  we  have 
tried  our  best  with  it.  As  a  last  resource  my  man  has  placed  the 
pan  on  the  flue,  as  he  says  it  likes  heat,  and  our  house  is  not  hot 
enough  for  it.  Will  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  over  my  case  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  where  I  may  refer  for 
the  "  right  and  proper  ^jrinciples  of  Orchid  culture  ?"  or,  better  still, 
I  should  be  olJiged  if  tliey  would  jot  them  down  in  your  next  issue. 
I  am  so  fond  of  these  plants  that  I  do  not  mind  what  trouble  I  have 
with  them  if  I  can  only  learn  the  secret  of  how  to  grow  and  flower 
them.  J.  P. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAEDEN. 


Imantophyllum  miniatum.— The  dark  ga-een  foliage  and 
noble  heads  of  flowers  of  this  fine  old  plant  render  it  very  service- 
able for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse.  To  grow  it  well  it  requires 
a  temperature  of  a  cool  stove  till  it  produces  flowers  ;  but  I  find  it 
winters  safely  in  a  degree  of  heat  of  about  40''.  One  of  the  finest 
small  specimens  I  ever  saw  liad  been  kept  for  years  in  a  window, 
where  it  flourished  and  bloomed  admirably,  although  it  was  never 
re-potted,  the  abundant  supply  of  water  it  received  being  all  it 
required  to  enable  it  to  make  new  growth,  and  keep  it  healthy. 
In  habit  and  general  appearance,  Imantophyllum  miniatum  is  some- 
thinglike the  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus),  but  the  flowers 
are  larger  and  of  an  orange-scarlet  colour.  To  propagate  it,  the 
best  way  is  to  pull  off  any  of  the  suckers,  though  it  should 
be  done  carefuUj',  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  base,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  grow ;  and  to  aid  them  in  doing  this,  they 
should  be  potted  in  sharp  gi'itty  soil  in  small  pots,  and  placed 
where  they  can  receive  a  little  bottom-heat  to  induce  a  fresh  start. 
Till  then  it  is  advisable  to  withhold  water,  as  otherwise  the  injured 
part  is  apt  to  rot,  and  the  suckers  can  always  be  kept  from  flagging 
by  syringing  the  leaves  occasionally,  which,  being  of  great  substance, 
do  not  readily  droop.  To  get  plants  up  quick,  they  should  receive 
liberal  shifts,  using  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  the 
former  of  which  is  best  when  rough,  as  in  that  state  it  admits  of 
the  large  roots  ramifying  more  freely. — S.  D. 

"  H.    B."   (p.   82)   has  done  well   in   drawing   attention   to 

this  liighly  useful  winter-blooming  plant ;  but  if  the  trusses  borne 
by  the  plants  to  which  "H.  B. "  alludes  consist  of  only  five  or  six 
flowers,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  plants  themselves  must  be  very 
moderate  examples  of  good  culture.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
a  truss  containing  less  than  twelve  flowers,  and  they  were  produced 
by  suckers.  Ihavel.  miniatumandl.  coccineum  now  in  bloom;  thetruss 
of  the  first-named  variety  contains  twenty-two  and  the  latter  twenty- 
one  flowers  in  various  stages  of  development.  My  plants  have  no  special 
treatment  whatever  except  tha't4.1uring  the  time  when  they  are  mak- 
ing their  growth  they  are  kept  well  supplied  with  water.  They 
have  been  four  years  in  the  pots  wliich  they  now  occupy  without 
having  been  either  re-potted  or  top-dressed  during  the  whole  of  that 
time.  Tlie  soil  they  were  potted  in  was  good  sandy  loam,  with  a 
little  leaf -soil  and  well  rotted  manure  added  to  it. — H.  Hillman, 
Fenay  Hall,  Huddentfield. 

Pteris  serrulata  grandiceps. — This  is  a  fine  variety  of 
Pteris,  as  free  in  gi-owth  as  the  well-known  P.  serrulata,  but  the 
tips  of  the  fronds  are  finely  crisped.  This  Fern  is  a  great  favourite 
in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  is  grown  for  that  purpose  by  Mr. 
Ouvrard  at  Child's  Hill.  P.  serrulata  Dixoni  is  also  a  highly 
ornamental  kind,  which  will  doubtless  soon  become  a  good  market 
plant. — H. 

Pandanus  utilis. — This  elegant-leaved  stove  plant  is  very 
useful  for  furnishing  purposes,  and  a  capital  table  plant.  The  foliage 
is  long,  narrow,  and  of  a  fine  deep  green  colour.  This  is  a  plant 
decidedly  worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation. — B. 

Lobelia  coronopifolia. — In  speaking  of  tliis  plant  your 
correspondent  "  F.  W.  B."  is  correct  ia  describing  the  colour  as 
most  brilliant,  for  when  I  saw  it  growing  near  Port  Elizabeth  in 
1S7S  it  struck  me  as  the  richest  blue  I  had  ever  seen  in  any  flower. 
I  collected  seeds,  and  raised  a  number  of  plants,  which  bloomed 
with  me  last  year,  but  I  fear  this  last  frost  has  killed  all  the  plants 
which  I   had  saved,  but  if  "F.  W.  B."will  favour  me  with    his 
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address,  and  one  survives,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  sending  it  to 
him. — Henry  Buckley,  Edijehaston,  Birmingham. 

Sciadocalyx  g-loxinioides. — Thisisafree-bloomingGloxinia- 
like  plant,  with  long  spikes  of  prettily-spotted  Foxglove-like  flowers; 
it  is  worthy  of  a  deal  more  attention,  though  seldom  met  with.  It 
is  grown  well  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. — B. 

Primula  erosa. — This  Primrose  is  essentially  a  greenhouse 
species.  Not  only  is  it  unable  to  withstand  any  great  amount  of 
frost  in  the  open  border,  but  in  such  severe  weatlier  as  we  have  had 
lately  it  is  killed  to  the  roots  in  a  carefully-matted  frame  or  pit.  I 
saw  a  number  of  plants  a  few  days  ago  thus  injured. — H.  Harpur 
Crewe. 

THE  DEOOPING-FLOWEKED   BILLBERGIA. 

(b.  nutans.) 

Thi.s  graceful-habited  and  floriferous  Bromeliad  was  introduced  to 
English  gardens  about  ten  years  ago,  and  was  figured  at  t.  6423  of 
the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  for  1S79.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  some- 
what vasiform,  the  slender,  gracefully-arching  leaves  springing  from 
a  common  centre ;  the  older  leaves  have  sparsely  denticulate 
mar-gins,  but  the  inner  and  younger  ones  have  smooth  margins, 
ihe  under  surface  of  the  leaves  being  striate.     The  inflorescence  is 


Bil  berjia  nutans. 

1  ft.  or  more  in  length,  bearing  conspicuous  rosy  bracts  some  3  in.  or 
4  in.  in  length.  The  flowers  are  very  graceful  in  form,  and  of  pecu- 
liar coloration,  bein^  borne  towards  the  apices  of  gracefully  nodding 
spikes.  In  general  form  they  suggest  the  lightness  and  elegance  of 
some  Fuchsias.  The  inferior  segments  are  rose  coloured,  with 
greenish-blue  margins,  and  the  superior  or  petaloid  segments  are  re- 
curved (as  shown  in  the  sketch),  of  a  pea-green  colour,  margined 
with  bright  cobalt  blue.  These  are  contrasted  with  the  golden 
anthers  and  a  golden-green  tri-lobed  stigma,  the  segments  of  w-hich 
are  twisted  like  the  point  of  a  patent  gimlet,  and  have  fimbriate 
margins.  Tlie  plant  grows  very  freely  in  a  warm  greenhouse  tem- 
perature, and,  as  it  succeeds  well  in  small  pots,  is  well  worthy  of 
general  culture  as  a  decorative  plant  of  permanent  value.  Even 
when  not  in  bloom  the  plant  is  of  elegant  contour  and  fresh  green 
■colour.  The  flowers  last  in  beauty  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The 
plant  is  said  to  be  readily  increased  by  means  of  seed,  which  it  pro- 
duces very  freely.  The  illustration  was  made  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  necessarily  only  shows  a 
fragment  of  the  entire  inflorescence.  This  plant  is  the  Billbergia 
nutans  of  H.  Wendland  inRegeFs  "  Gartenflora, "  Vol.  XVIII.  1S69, 
p.  162,  t.  617  ;  see  also  "  Belgique  Horticole,"  1S76,  jjage  220  and 
tat.  75.  F.  W.  B. 


A  WINTER'S  DAY  AT  EROGMOEE. 

The  Royal  Gardens  atFrogmore,  at  all  times  highly  interesting, 
arenever  more  worthy  of  a  visit  than  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  all  kinds  of  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  forcing  are 
being  carried  on  with  energy,  and  on  a  scale  more  like  that 
for  supplying  a  market  than  a  private  establishment ;  hence 
and  wisely  there  is  no  attempt  here  to  produce  a  few  fine 
specimens  of  either  fruits,  vegetables,  or  flowering  plants  at 
the  expense  of  bulk  of  crop.  Indeed,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  everything  be  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  fair  average  size  and  quality,  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time,  and  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  labour ;  every  inch  of  the  glass  and  other  erections  for 
forcing  purposes  being  kept  constantly  productive.  In  order 
to  attain  this,  a  system  of  cropping  both  under  glass  and  in 
the  open  ground  is  adopted  that  is  in  nearly  all  general  par- 
ticulars similar  to  that  required  for  market  gardening  where 
that  is  carried  on  in  a  large  and  first-rate  manner. 

Let  us  take  first  that  king  of  fruits,  the  Pine-apple,  for  the 
fine  growth  of  which  Frogmore  has  long  been  famous.  The 
kind  of  Pine-apple  almost  exclusively  cultivated  here  is  a  fine 
variety  of  the  Smooth  Cayenne.  A  few  Queens  are  grown  in 
pots,  but  the  Cayenne  is  the  favourite  ;  and  with  this  cul- 
tivated in  a  very  simple  method  excellent  results  are  obtained. 
The  structures  devoted  to  its  growth  are  all  lean-to  pits.  The 
pit,  or  rather  one  might  almost  say  house,  in  which  the 
principal  crop  may  now  be  seen  in  various  stages  of  growth,  is 
of  very  considerable  dimensions,  high  enough  to  walk  in  and 
afford  sufficient  space  for  all  operations,  such  as  watering, 
staking  the  fruit,  &c.,  to  be  done  under  glass.  This  struc- 
ture, like  all  the  other  Pine  pits,  contains  a  bed  composed  of 
Oak  leaves,  to  furnish  warmth  to  the  roots,  and  on  this  bed 
is  placed  a  moderate  thickness  of  good  heavy  turfy  loam  ; 
in  this  good  strong  suckers  are  then  planted  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  allow  for  the  natural  development  of  the  foliage, 
as,  unlike  plants  grown  in  pots,  they  are  not  thinned  out  as 
they  increase  in  size,  but  are  permitted  to  grow  and  fruit 
exactly  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  first  placed.  A 
good  genial  stove  temperature  is  at  all  times  maintained, 
together  with  liberal  supplies  of  fresh  air.  Moderate  supplies 
of  water,  always  warm,  are  given,  and  occasionally  weak 
liquid  manure  ;  guano  in  a  liquid  form  is  also  applied.  A 
fair  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  maintained  by  means 
of  the  syringe  and  warm  water,  damping  the  surface  of  the 
beds,  paths,  &c.,  and  occasionally  the  plants  themselves  over- 
head ;  but  during  the  blooming  period  no  sjTinging  is  allowed, 
for  if  any  water  were  to  fall  on  the  blossoms  then  they  would 
not  set,  and  ill-formed  fruit  would  be  the  result.  When  done 
flowering,  moisture  is  resorted  to,  and  is  continued  until  the 
ripening  period  is  at  hand,  when  it  should  be  finally  discon- 
tiuued,  and  as  much  air  as  possible  admitted  to  ensure 
good  flavour  and  well-coloured  fruit.  After  the  latter  is 
cut,  the  suckers  are  removed,  the  old  plants  are  pulled  up 
and  thrown  away,  and  the  bed  is  renewed  and  replanted  with 
the  aforesaid  suckers,  which,  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  months, 
as  a  rule,  after  planting,  are  again  producing  ripe  fruit.  Thus 
a  constant  supply  of  iirst-class  Pines  is  kept  up  throughout 
the  year,  being  especially  fine  during  the  winter  months.  Just 
previously  to  my  visit,  a  number  of  fine  ripe  fruit  had  been 
cut  for  packing,  some  of  which  I  saw  in  the  fruit-room.  Their 
appearance  was  in  all  respects  excellent,  and  they  weighed, 
upon  an  average,  from  7  lb.  to  9  lb.  each,  and  they  consti- 
tuted a  fair  sample  of  the  large  numbers  to  be  seen  coming  on 
in  the  extensive  glass-covered  space  devoted  to  their  culture. 
These  results  clearly  indicate  that  the  system  followed  here  is 
good,  and  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 

Grapes  are,  of  course,  in  such  a  place  as  Frogmore,  one  of 
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the  most  important  of  all  forced  crops.  There  are  very  many 
fine  and  well-constructed  Vineries  here  of  large  dimensions  ; 
they  are  of  the  lean-to  form,  and  are  constructed  with  iron 
and  copper  sash-bars.  The  ventilation,  which  is  managed  by 
means  of  the  well-known  crank  and  lever  system,  is  also 
good.  Mr.  Jones,  like  almost  all  cultivators  with  whom  I 
come  in  contact,  prefers,  however,  for  all  forcing  purposes, 
houses  constructed  of  wood,  as  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  as  those  made  of  metal, 
which  become  rapidly  very  hot  or  very  cold,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  thus  demand  increased 
vigilance  and  care  in  their  management.  In  spite  of  this 
drawback,  however,  the  Frogmore  Vineries  annually  pro- 
duce enormous  crops  of  first-class  fruit,  well  coloured,  and 
of  good  flavour.  The  earliest-forced  Vinery,  a  spacious  one, 
is  filled  entirely  with  pot  Vines,  all  Black  Hamburghs,  which 
are  unusually  good,  considering  the  season.  Each  rod  bears 
from  six  to  eight  bunches,  which  are  setting  freely,  and  will 
in  a  few  days  be  ready  to  thin.  The  pots  in  which  these 
Vines  are  growing  are  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  not  plunged 
in  a  hotbed,  but  are  placed  in  two  rows  down  the  house,  the  front 
row  standing  on  brick  piers,  and  the  back  row  on  the  curb  of  the 
wall,  forming  a  plunging  pit  inside  the  house  which  was 
formerly  used  as  a  Pine  stove.  Thus  placed,  the  roots  have 
no  extraneous  assistance  beyond  the  mould  with  which  the 
l^ots  are  filled  and  very  liberal  supplies  of  warm  mamire 
water.  Thus  treated,  Mr.  Jones  always  finds  that  his  pot 
A^nes  ripen  their  produce  well,  and  certainly  nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  their  appearance  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  I  may  just  add  that  these  pot  Vines  were  not  pre- 
pared for  forcing  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  but  were  ordinary 
nursery  stock,  clearly  proving  that  even  in  trade  establish- 
ments Vines  are  really  well  grown  and  ripened,  essentials 
without  which  pot  Vines  are  simply  useless,  and  a  source  of 
grievous  disappointment  to  the  cultivator.  The  second  house 
devoted  to  early  Grapes  in  point  of  progress  is  a  large  one, 
furnished  with  an  inside  border  and  planted  with  Black  Ham- 
burghs and  Foster's  Seedling.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Jones 
entertains  a  high  opinion,  and  is  increasing  its  cultivation. 
It  is  a  very  free-bearing  white  Grape,  which  produces  good- 
sized  bunches  and  berries  of  good  average  flavour,  and  one 
which  forces  well.  In  addition  to  the  usual  set  of  Vines 
planted  along  the  front  of  the  house  and  trained  up  the  roof, 
another  set  is  also  planted  at  the  back,  trained  up  the  wall 
and  down  the  roof,  over  which  the  rods  are  thus  about  2  ft. 
apart.  This  system  of  planting  is  adopted  throughout  nearly 
all  the  Vineries.  The  pruning  is  done  on  the  short  spur 
system,  and  the  crop  of  bunches  in  the  second  early  Vin(^ry 
is  abundant.  They  are  just  coming  into  flower,  and  present  in 
every  way  a  most  satisfactory  appearance.  In  numerous  other 
Vineries  the  inmates  are  in  various  stages  of  development, 
the  later  houses  of  course  being  at  present  kept  quite  cold. 
Muscats  are  largely  and  well  grown  at  Frogmore,  and  the 
favourite  lata  black  kinds  are  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  and 
Oldacre's  West's  St.  Peter's,  still  a  really  fine  and  good 
flavoured  Grape  for  keeping  purposes. 

As  may  now  be  found  in  most  gardens,  there  is  here  a  room 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  latest  Grapes  after 
their  removal  from  the  Vines.  Some  upright  wooden  stands 
or  racks,  holding  in  each  tier  a  closed  zinc  trough  about  i  in. 
in  depth,  and  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  width,  have  been  erected. 
These  little  troughs  have  holes  on  their  top  side  large  enough 
to  insert  the  Vine  shoot  with  the  bunch  attached.  The  hofes 
are  made  so  that  a  row  of  bunches  can  be  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  trough,  which  contains  water  and  charcoal,  the 
latter  being  used  to  keep  the  water  sweet.  These  stands  take 
up  but  little  space,   and  in  a  small  room  a  great  number  of 


bunches  can  be  easily  stored.  The  room  in  question  is  ven- 
tilated at  the  top,  so  that  all  damp  quickly  passes  off  from 
the  fruit ;  and  there  is  also  a  small  hot-water  pipe  carried 
round  the  apartment  that  can  be  used  if  rec|uired.  The  win- 
dows are  provided  with  thick  wooden  shutters,  which  can  be 
employed  either  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  room  dark, 
or  for  the  exclusion  of  frost,  no  more  artificial  heat  being 
used  than  is  absolutely  required  to  maintain  a  dry,  cool,  and 
airy  atmosphere.  The  borders  in  which  the  mid-season  and 
late  Vines  are  planted  are  made  both  inside  and  outside  the 
houses.  The  front  wall  being  on  arches,  the  roots  can  thus 
traverse  both  portions  at  will,  and  it  is  found  here  that  the 
principal  root  feeders  are  invariably  in  the  outside  portion  of 
the  borders,  thus  clearly  demonstrating  that,  excepting  for 
very  early  forcing,  the  making  of  inside  borders  is  a  need- 
less expense.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Cumberland  Lodge,  the  large 
Vinery  in  the  garden  there  being  also  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Jones.  The  house  in  which  this  Vine  is  growing  is  a 
lean-to  structure  1.50  ft.  in  length  and  15  ft.  wide,  and  is- 
filled  entirely  with  the  one  Vine,  a  Black  Hamburgh,  in  fine 
health,  and  which  annually  produces  from  1,400  to  1,500' 
bunches,  of  about  1  lb.  in  weight  each,  of  fair  average 
Grapes,  good  both  ia  colour  and  flavour.  There  is  in  front 
of  the  house  containing  this  noble  Vine  a  sloping  and  natu- 
rally drained  border  of  about  25  yards  in  width,  which  annu- 
ally receives  a  good  heavj''  coat  of  manure  forked  in  in  the 
winter,  but  no  crop  of  any  kind  is  planted  thereon.  This 
Vine  is,  without  doubt,  the  largest  in  the  country.  Its  age 
is  computed  to  be  ninety  years  or  thereabouts. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  both  largely  and  well  grown 
under  glass  at  Frogmore  ;  the  early  house,  a  large  lean-to  with 
trellis  on  roof,  is  well  filled  with  excellent  trees  of  Violet 
Hative  Nectarine,  and  Stirling  Castle  and  Royal  George 
Peaches,  which  had,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  season,  set  a  really 
fine  crop ;  these  trees  are  planted  inside  the  house.  Later 
houses,  all  lean-to  in  form,  were  being  rapidly  pushed  on.  In 
one  of  these,  just  ijursting  into  blossom,  I  noticed  a  very  fine 
tree  of  the  Buckingham  Mignonne  ;  this  sort  is  a  very  indiffe- 
rent and  shy  setter,  and  consequently  generally  bears  but  a 
poor  crop.  The  tree  in  question  had  been  many  times  con- 
demned as  useless,  but  ]Mr.  Jones  now  instructs  his  foreman 
to  use  the  camel's-hair  brush  freely  on  dry  days  when  it  is  in 
bloom,  and  with  this  artificial  aid  a  fine  crop  is  always  secured 
of  one  of  the  very  finest  Peaches  in  cultivation.  Amongst  other 
favourite  kinds  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  grown  here,  the 
most  conspicuous  are  Noblesse  and  Walburton  Admirable 
amongst  the  former,  and  Elruge  and  Pitmaston  Orange 
amongst  the  latter.  Mr.  Jones  has  recently  erected  several 
narrow  Peach  houses,  or  rather  glass  wall-cases,  to  give  a 
supply  just  between  the  season  when  the  indoor  or  forced 
crop  ceases  and  the  outdoor  supply  commences.  These  struc- 
tures have  only  a  flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe  wherewith 
to  exclude  severe  frost ;  when  the  trees  are  in  flower  they  are 
not  intended  to  be  forced  in  any  way,  and,  therefore,  are  now 
left  with  the  ventilators  open  night  and  day.  These  cases  are 
furnished  with  trees  trained  on  the  back  wall,  and  others  in 
front,  to  an  upright  trellis,  both  of  which  are  already  occupied 
with  healthy  and  fruitful  specimens  of  the  best  kinds  well 
supplied  with  well-ripened  wood. 

Plums  are  largely  grown  at  Frogmore,  two  lean-to  houses 
and  a  span-roofed  structure  of  considerable  dimensions  being 
devoted  to  their  culture.  The  trees,  which  are  fine  healthy 
specimens,  are  trained  and  planted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
Peaches  ;  the  earliest  house  was  just  pushing  into  growth,  and 
gave  goodly  promise  of  an  excellent  crop.  The  kinds  found 
to  force  best  are  Green  Gage,  Washington,  Goliath,  and  Vic- 
toria.    To  be  at  all  successful  in  forcing  Plums,  a  good  deal 
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of  attention  is  requisite,  a  very  moderate  amount  of  lieat 
being  given,  and  at  all  times  abundance  of  ventilation. 

Cherries  are  also  extremely  well  grown  here ;  they  are 
trained  to  trellises  in  lean-to  structures,  and  on3  span-roofed 
house  is  filled  with  them.  They  are  planted  out  on  either 
side  of  the  pathway,  and  trained  in  the  form  of  dwarf,  bushy 
pyramids.  The  kinds  in  favour  here  for  forcing  are  May 
Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  Knight's  Early  Black,  and  Bigarreau. 
Cherries  require  treatment  very  similar  in  every  way  to  Plums. 
If  too  much  heat  is  used,  or  ventilation  neglected,  then  the 
loss  of  the  crop  is  sure  to  be  the  result. 

Kgs  were  not  much  forced  here  before  Mr.  Jones  came,  but 
he  has  now  planted  out  several  houses  and  pits  with  them, 
which  are  now  coming  on  well,  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
Lee's  Perpetual  is  still  found  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
kinds  for  general  purposes. 

Forced  Strawberries  are  in  very  great  demand  at  Frogmore, 
some  9000  or  10,000  potfuls  of  them  being  annually  forced, 
besides  numerous  pits  which  are  filled  with  Strawberries 
planted  out  to  succeed  the  early  pot  plants,  and  bridge  over 
the  gap  that  would  otherwise  occur  before  the  outdoor  crop 
was  in  perfection.  The  variety  almost  exclusively  cultivated, 
in  pots  is  called  La  Grosse  Sucree.  It  is  of  good  habit,  a 
free  bearer,  and  excellent  in  flavour ;  it  also  stands  packing 
we)l.  Besides  structures  specially  devoted  to  the  Strawberry, 
all  the  shelves  and  similar  light  spaces  in  advancing  "Vineries 
and  Peach-houses  are  utilised  by  filling  them  with  pots  of 
Strawberries  ;  they  are  not  set  on  turf,  manure,  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  they  are  freely  supplied  when  in  active  growth 
with  manure-water,  and  at  all  times  abundance  of  light  and 
air  are  given,  and  with  excellent  results.  One  peculiarity 
belonging  to  the  kind  of  Strawberry  so  largely  forced  at 
Frogmore  is  that  the  flowers  are  thinly  produced  on  the 
truss  ;  thus  in  the  operation  of  thinning  much  time  is  saved, 
few  blooms  requiring  to  be  removed,  certainly  a  valuable 
quality  where  so  much  work  in  that  way  has  to  be  done,  as  is 
the  case  here.  A  few  potfuls  of  British  Queen  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier  are  grown,  but  the  main  dependence  is  placed  on  the 
kind  just  mentioned. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  are  grown  very  largely  at  Frogmore, 
and  numerous  well-heated  structures,  mostly  lean-to,  and 
constructed,  like  the  Vineries,  of  iron  and  copper  sash-bars, 
are  devoted  to  them.  The  kind  of  Cucumber  preferred  for 
winter  work  is  the  Hedsor  Prolific,  a  free-bearing,  rather  short, 
hardy  kind.  PJiubarb  and  Seakale  are  both  grown  in 
immense  quantities,  and  of  first-rate  quality,  the  earliest  supply 
being  obtained  from  lifted  roots  placed  in  a  compartment  par- 
titioned off  the  Mushroom  house,  in  which,  covered  with  soil, 
they  do  remarkably  well.  The  main  supply  for  mid-winter 
is,  however,  forced  in  a  somewhat  unusual  and  decidedly 
economical  manner.  Several  of  the  long  ranges  of  Pine  pits 
here  are  what  are  called  MoPhail  pits,  that  is,  there  is  round 
the  outsides  of  the  pit,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  an 
excavation  to  contain  hot  manure  to  heat  the  interior  of  the 
structure,  the  heat  having  access  through  pigeon-holes,  as  they 
are  called,  let  in  the  walls  when  the  pit  is  built.  These 
manure  trenches  are  about  5  ft.  deep  and  3  ft.  wide,  and  are 
covered  over  with  boards  to  prevent  any  unsightly  appearance. 
The  idea  struck  Mr.  Jones  that  by  not  filling,  as  is  usually 
done,  this  space  quite  full  of  fermenting  material,  and  placing 
thereon  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  roots,  covered  with  any  refuse, 
light  soil  at  hand,  a  crop  could  be  forced  at  no  cost  beyond 
the  labour  of  placing  the  roots  therein.  This  idea  was 
carried  out,  and  admirably  it  answers,  the  trenches  being  filled 
with  both  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  of  the  very  finest  quality. 
Later  crops  of  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  are,  of  course,  forced  in 


the  open  ground ;  the  roots  are  covered  with  pots  and  boxes 
and  fermenting  material  in  the  old  and  well  known  manner. 

French  Beans  are  an  important  and  excellent  well-grown 
crop  at  Frogmore,  being  gathered  the  whole  year  round.  The 
principal  sort  used  is  the  Fulmer's  Forcing  Bean.  Many 
ranges  of  pits  heated  with  hot-water  are  filled  with  it  planted 
out  in  good  rich  light  soil.  A  genial,  moist  atmosphere  is 
maintained,  and  plenty  of  air  whenever  possible  is  given. 
The  borders  inside  of  the  early  Vineries  are  also  planted  with 
Beans,  which  have  time  to  produce  a  crop  before  the  house 
is  much  darkened  by  the  foliage  of  the  Vines.  Of  course 
when  that  happens  the  Beans  can  be  destroyed.  Peas  are 
also  forced  in  pits  planted  out,  the  kind  preferred  here 
being  the  dwarf-growing  and  free-bearing  early  sort  called 
Little  Gem.  This  year,  owing  doubtless  to  the  season,  it 
is  later  than  usual,  a  remark  which  also  applies  to  Pota- 
toes, which  are  largely  grown  in  heated  pits.  The  kinds 
used  are  the  old  Ashleaf  and  Myatt's  Ashleaf.  To  Mush- 
rooms, of  which  there  are  some  very  fine  crops  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  are  devoted  three  good-sized  houses. 
A  large  extent  of  pit  room  slightly  heated  is  also  set  apart 
for  winter  salads.  Carrots,  Turnips,  Radishes,  and  similar 
crops.  There  is  also  a  very  excellent  pit  for  forcing  such 
things  as  Basil,  Tarragon,  Mint,  and  the  various  other  ten- 
der herbs  indispensable  for  culinary  purposes. 

Asparagus  forcing  is  another  prominent  feature  at  Frog- 
more ;  long  pits  heated  with  pipes,  and  furnished  with  beds 
of  fermenting  material,  are  used  for  the  earliest  jjroduce.  The 
roots  are  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  placed  thereon,  and 
then  they  are  covered  with  soil.  There  was  an  excellent  crop 
in  these  pits  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  the  main  supply  after 
these  early  roots  are  exhausted  is  obtained  from  a  series  of 
permanently  planted  beds,  covered  with  span-roofed  wooden 
frames  and  movable  shutters.  Between  each  of  these  beds  is 
an  excavation  about  2  ft.  in  width  and  as  much  in  depth,  the 
sides  of  which  are  bricked  pigeon-hole  fashion  ;  and  hot-water 
pipes  to  furnish  heat  to  the  roots  of  the  Asparagus,  are  laid 
in  it.  The  top  of  the  excavation  is  covered  with  boarding 
which  thus  forms  a  pathway  between  the  beds.  When  the 
time  arrives  at  the  end  of  this  month  for  starting  these 
beds,  the  shutters  are  put  on,  the  hot  water  is  set  to  work, 
and  speedily  a  crop  of  the  finest  early  Asparagus  is 
produced.  During  the  summer,  of  course,  the  shutters  are 
removed,  and  full  exposure  allowed  until  the  annual  forcing 
time  again  arrives.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  also 
numerous  beds  constructed  on  a  similar  principle,  but 
heated  with  manure  or  other  fermenting  material,  the  crop 
in  which  comes  in  just  before  that  from  outdoor  beds. 

There  is  a  great  expanse  of  open  wall  in  these  gardens  well 
furnished  with  the  finest  possible  collection  of  fruit-bearing 
trees,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  <fec.  Pears  thrive 
remarkably  well  in  the  heavy  loam  of  the  district,  and,  as  a 
rule,  very  fine  crops  are  produced.  One  of  the  leading  winter 
kinds  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  Winter  Nelis,  without  doubt 
one  of  the  best  of  all  Pears.  About  33  acres  of  ground,  con- 
stituting the  kitchen  garden  proper,  are  under  spade  cultiva- 
tion for  vegetables,  which,  however,  here,  as  elsewhere,  seem 
to  have  sufi'ered  extremely  this  winter.  H.  B. 


The  Old.  Man's  Beard  (TillamUia  nsneoides).— This  singular 
production,  so  unlike  a  Bromeliad,  is  now  well  established  and  grow- 
ing vigorously  on  a  bit  of  wood  in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Glasnevin. 
It°is  atso  called  Long  Moss,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  hair-like 
growths  to  some  Lichens  (Usnea  plicata,  for  instance),  in  its 
native  haunts  the  pendent  stems  are  often  several  feet  in  length, 
and  hang  in  dense  masses  fi-oni  the  trees.  When  dried  it  is  utilised 
for  packing  and  as  a  substitute  for  horse-hair  for  stuffing  mattresses, 
&c. — Irish  Farmers'  Gazette. 
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PLATE  CCXVIIL— L/ELIA  ELEGANS  ALBA. 

The  finer  varieties  of  Lalia  purpurata  or  those  of  the  distinct 
habited  L.  elegans  are  what  are  commonly  termed  ' '  hard  to  be 
beaten  "  amongst  all  known  Orchids.  The  Syon  House  variety  of  L. 
purpurata,  for  example,  with  its  snowy  petals  and  richly  blotched 
lip,  the  gorgeous  L.  Brysiana,  or  the  equally  attractive  L.  Kelisi,  are 
all  Iris-like,  and  so  gorgeous  in  their  wealth  of  colour  beauty.  For 
a  time  after  their  introduction  cultivators  were  satisfied  to  grow  and 
admire  the  primitive  types,  until  Mr.  John  Dominy  showed  us  the 
way  to  hybridise,  and  so  impi'ove  or  vary  the  charm  of  what  were 
already  very  lovely  blossoms.  That  was  a  happy  moment  in  which 
the  idea  of  crossing  Lwlia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Mossi*  was  put 
into  practice.  The  result  is  well  known — Cattleya  or  Lailia  exonien- 
sis — a  plant  distinct  from  and  equally  as  beautiful  as  either  parent, 
and  with  the  habit  of  flowering  at  a  totally  difierent  season  of  the 
year.  I  am  told  that  over  £'20U0  worth  of  this  lovely  gem  amongst 
hybrid  Orchids  has  been  sold  by  the  Veitchian  firm  since  its  original 
production  in  their  establishment  at  Exeter.  There  is  encourage- 
ment enough  for  amateur  hybridisers,  and  seeing  that  the  success  has 
been  so  great,  the  wonder  is  that  so  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in 
this  way.  At  least  four  of  tiie  most  useful  of  all  known  Orchids 
are  the  result  of  hybridism  ;  here  are  the  names — Cattleya  exonien- 
sis,  Calanthe  Veitchi,  Cypripedium  Sedeni,  and  Dendrobium  Ains- 
worthi ;  and  there  are  others  but  little  inferior  in  point  of  merit.  It 
is  well  to  note  the  amount  of  vigour  infused  into  these  plants  by 
cross-breeding  ;  nearlyall  seedling  Orchids  have  robust  constitutions, 
and  not  only  do  they  grow  freely,  but  they  are  also  most  floriferous. 
Calanthe  Veitchi  is  now  a  common  decorative  plant  that  is  grown 
by  the  hundred  in  many  large  gardens.  Look  at  the  figure  of  it 
originally  published  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  and  then  imagine 
its  long  pseudo-bulbs  three  or  tour  stories  high,  16  in.  long,  and  pro- 
ducing flower  spikes  as  tall  as  a  man,  5  ft.  or  0  ft.  high,  and  heavily 
laden  with  bright  rosy  flowers  !  Or  take  Seden's  Lady's  Slipper, 
plants  of  which  will  continue  to  produce  flowers  for  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  first  of  Laslia  hybrids  is  Mr.  Dominy 's  La;lia  Pilcheri, 
the  result  of  crossing  the  purple-stained  Lfelia  Pen-ini  with  pollen 
of  Cattleya  crispa.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  one  result  of 
these  early  Lfelia  hyljrids  was  to  prove  that  the  distinctions  between 
the  two  genera,  Cattleya  and  Ladia,  were  artificial  rather  than  real. 
Of  the  always  lovable  La;lia  or  Cattleya  exoniensis  we  need  say  no 
more,  except  we  allude  to  the  splendid  specimen  which  once  formed 
part  of  the  Meadowbank  collection.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  it 
once  bore  over  sixty  flowers  at  once,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  when  the  collection  was  dispersed,  it  fetched  somewhat  less 
than  £40?  In  speaking  of  one  of  Mr.  Seden's  triumphs,  Ljelia 
Sedeni  (Cattleya  violacea  (superba)  x  La;lia  devoniensis).  Professor 
H.  G.  Reichenbach  thus  alludes  to  the  speculations  of  the 
hybridists: — "Crossing  may  be  done  in  different  ways.  The  one 
grower  crosses  only  to  get  a  mule  without  the  least  idea  to  improve 
one  plant  by  the  good  qualities  of  the  other,  provided  there  is  hope 
of  getting  a  new  mule  ;  another  grower  will  make  his  endeavours  the 
consequence  of  profound  meditations,  and  will  cross  with  the  hope 
of  getting  something  ne\\-,  and  better,  perhaps,  than  what  we  have, 
at  least  for  certain  qualities.  The  good  horse-mule  is  far  superior  to 
both  his  parents  in  steady  strength  and  the  facility  of  bearing  the 
coldest  Highland  showers.  Thus,  if  we  had  a  Vauda  mth  scarlet 
flowers,  such  a  meditating  grower  would  cross  it  with  V.  ccerulea,  in 
the  certain  expectation  of  getting  a  new  mule  of  light  violet  tint. 
It  was  decidedly  an  excellent  idea  of  Mr.  Seden,  of  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery  of  Jlessrs.  Veitch,  to  cross  the  splendid  old  C.  vio- 
lacea (superba) — that  combines  brilliancy  of  colour  and  sweetness  of 
smell  with  the  bad  habit  of  seldom  succeeding  well  in  our  European 
stoves — with  the  free  growing,  free  flowering  tall  Lielia  devoniensis." 

A  word  as  to  hybridising  Orchids.  At  one  time  botanists,  and 
even  some  cultivators,  said  it  was  quite  an  improper  thing  to  do. 
Now  Darwin  has  taught  us  all  better,  and  there  are  but  few  who  do 
not  agree  as  to  the  advantage  of  cross-breeding  all  vegetables.  Here 
is  a  new  source  of  variety,  which  will  remain  when  every  square 
mile  of  the  whole  world  shall  have  been  ransacked,  and  all  natural 
novelties  as  we  now  see  them  shall  have  grown  old.  Even  now  it  is 
pretty  much  an  open  question  whether  Mr.  Dominy  or  Mr.  Seden 
could  not  compete  successfully  with  any  collector  so  far  as  the  pro- 
duction versus  introduction  of  really  fine  new  Orchids  are  concerned. 
A  distinguished  traveller  and  lover  of  Orchids  long  ago  "nTote  down 
his  opinion  "  that  in  years  to  come  Orchid  seeds  would  be  advertised 
as  Primula  seeds  are  advertised  at  the  present  day."  Already  the 
florists'  "  standards  "  of  form  and  colour  are  being  applied  to  Orchid 
flowers,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  the  future  home-saved 
seedhngs  of  many  kinds  of  free  growth  will  become  the  common 
decorative  plants  of  the  time.     Dendrobium  nobile,  Cypripedium 


insigne,  and  Calanthe  Veitchi  already  give  us  an  insight  into  what  is 
possible  in  that  way.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  we  have  now 
just  close  upon  100  hybrid  Orchids  in  our  gardens,  most  of  which 
have  been  raised  in  Jlessrs.  Veitch's  nurseries  at  Exeter  and  at 
Chelsea. 

We  need  scarcely  stop  to  obsers'e  that  in  order  to  obtain  good 
practical  and  so  profitable  results,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  finest; 
of  species  or  varieties  only.  One  of  the  most  distinct  of  these  hybrid- 
La;lias  is  undoubtedly  L.  flammea,  the  result  of  crossing  L.  ciuna- 
barina  and  L.  Pilcheri,  itself  an  hybrid,  as  noted  above.  Imagine 
a  flower  of  L.  cinnarbarina  enlarged  three  times,  with  its  brightest 
vermilion  ;  give  it  a  splendid  yellow  lip  with  an  amethyst-purple 
wavy  border,  and  a  small  white  column  washed  under  the  stigma 
with  purple.  Thus  you  have  a  first-rank  beauty  raised  by  Mr.  Seden, 
and  which  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  .Show  as 
L.  Veitchi  or  L.  Chelsoni,  I  forget  which.  There  is  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  plant  in  the  "  Florist  "  for  1874,  p.  133.  All  who  have  seent  he, 
wonderful  colour  of  L«lia  harpophylla,  with  its  clusters  of  vivid 
minimum  scarlet  flowers,  must  long  for  hybrids  of  such  glow- 
ing parentage,  and  it  may  interest  them  to  know  that  the  interesting 
result  of  such  a  cross  is  expected  to  appear  ere  long.  One  of  the 
latest  successes,  so  far  as  hybrid  Orchids  are  concerned,  has  been 
that  gorgeous  Cattleya  or  Lielia,  which  Mr.  Dominy  obtained  by 
crossing  Cattleya  Dowiana  and  Cattleya  superba.  Ltelia  Philbrick- 
iana  is  an  interesting  kind,  obtained  from  Cattleya  Acklandia;,  by 
the  pollen  of  Lfelia  elegans. 

To  see  L.  elegans  at  its  best,  one  must  needs  visit  that  wonderful 
collection  at  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  during  the  proper  season,  and 
there  it  is  one  may  fully  comjirehend  the  varietal  range  of  such  an 
extremely  variable  plant.  L.  elegans,  L.  Turneri,  L.  Warneri,  L. 
Wolstenholma;,  scarcely  any  two  plants  alike,  there  they  are  in  all 
their  beautj'.  Whence  all  this  range  of  colour  in  L.  elegans,  from 
pure  white  through  flesh,  rose,  peach,  to  velvety  crimson  ?  Well, 
although  L.  elegans  is  an  imported  plant,  it  is,  nevertheless,  now 
generally  accepted  that  it  is  a  natural  hybrid  between  Cattleya 
guttata,  probably  the  variety  Leopoldi,  and  some  Laalia.  Mr. 
Mitchell  (Dr.  Ainsworth's  gardener  at  Lower  Broughton,  near  Man- 
chester) has  some  splendid  plants  of  this  species,  but  that  particular 
variety  we  now  figure  is  of  all  the  most  rare  and  valuable.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  plant  is  a  natural  hybrid,  it  appears  to  be  a  departure 
from  the  general  rule  so  far  as  vigour  goes,  for  Lfelia  elegans  is  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Orchids,  that  must  perforce  have  much  cultural 
tenderness.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 

The  varieties  of  L.  elegans  are  many,  but  this  is  one  of  the  rares* 

and  most  beautiful.  It  is  the  purest  white  form  yet  seen,  L.  elegan^ 
Turneri  being  the  darkest,  and  between  these  two  extreme  form* 
may  be  found  varieties.  The  plant  from  which  the  inflorescence 
represented  in  the  plate  was  taken,  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and  had  lately 
seventeen  flowers  open  at  one  time.  In  habit  it  closely  resembles  the 
type,  but  is  a  trifle  less  robust.  The  flowers,  five  or  six  at  most  in 
one  truss,  are  produced  from  the  apex  of  the  young,  fully-made-up 
growths,  two  sets  of  which  are  made  yearly.  The  flowering  seasons 
are  spring  and  autumn.  Occasionally  an  in'cgular  growth  flowers  in 
the  summer,  but  the  purity  of  such  blooms  is  not  equal  to  those 
which  open  in  their  proper  season.  Pot  treatment  suits  this  plant 
best.  Drainage,  consisting  of  crocks  and  charcoal,  secured  by  a  layer 
of  Sphagnum,  should  three-parts  fill  the  pot.  A  compost  of  two- 
thirds  best  fibrous  peat  to  one-third  of  Sphagmim,  with  a  few  bits  of 
charcoal,  will  suit  the  roots  to  gi'ow  in.  The  plant  must  be  potted 
high  up,  and  a  suflicient  number  of  stakes  used  to  hold  it  perfectly 
steady.  Water  must  be  given  often  enough  to  keep  the  compost 
moist,  but  not  wet,  the  whole  year  round.  The  position  to  grow  this 
plant  is  the  centre  or  side  stages  of  the  Cattleya  house,  where  its 
foliage  will  be  at  least  1  ft.  from  the  glass,  and  where  no  ventilator 
opens  directly  on  to  its  roots,  or  they  will  certainly  suffer.  Care  at 
all  times  must  be  taken  that  no  water  lodges  about  the  bulbs,  and 
that  the  temperature  does  not  descend  for  any  length  of  time  below 
55°,  for  in  either  case  the  young  gi'owth  is  very  apt  to  rot. 

Burford  Lodge,  Dorkinj.  J.  C.  Spyeks. 


Poinsettias  in  Cool  Climates. — I  have  no  doubt  that 
Poinsettias  will  thrive  in  Algeria,  as  mentioned  in  The  C4arden, 
though  we  grow  it  successfully  enough  in  stove  heat.  My  employer 
tells  me  he  has  seen  it  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  warm  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  the  bracts  being  of  immense  size.  A  friend  of  mine, 
writing  from  Queensland,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  diurnal  extremes 
of  temperature,  tells  me  that  he  measured  magnificent  heads  of  the 
Poinsettia,  15  in.  across,  in  a  garden  in  Brisbane,  when  the  days 
were  so  warm  and  the  nights  so  cold  that  he  had  to  light  a  fire  in  his 
room  in  the  evening.  I  have  preserved  plants  in  a  cold  room  in  good 
condition  for  three  weeks  about  this  season. — J.  S.  W, 
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Flower  Garden. 

The  protracted  frost  will  have  delayed  planting  generally,  but 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  recommence 
and  finish  it,  as  the  soil  will  be  in  excellent  condition  after  the  dry 
winter,  and  the  hard  frosts  will  have  rendered  the  work  of  carting  or 
wheeling  more  easy.  All  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  should 
be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  ;  Roses  should  also  be  planted  during 
the  present  month,  as  the  season  for  active  growth  is  near,  and  the 
later  the  planting  is  deferred  the  greater  will  be  the  loss,  and  weakly 
growth.  Roses  delight  in  a  ricli,  deep)  loam,  well  broken,  and  with 
an  admixture  of  manure.  After  planted  thus,  a  top-dressing  of 
manure  annually  will  suffice  to  keep  them  in  a  vigorous  condition  for 
several  years.  They  are  somewhat  impatient  of  being  disturbed  at 
the  roots,  therefore  digging  or  forking  the  beds  should  be  done  care- 
fully. Dwarf  kinds  are  in  eveiy  respect  much  better  adapted  for 
beds  than  standards — in  fact,  tlie  standard  form  is  little  likely  to 
induce  persons  to  grow  Roses  at  all,  on  account  of  its  unnatural 
appearance.  If  a  proper  Rose  garden  is  impracticable,  a  well- 
arranged  bed  or  border  entirely  devoted  to  their  culture  will  prove 
far  more  enjoyable  than  double  the  number  of  plants  indiscrimi- 
nately dotted  about  the  grounds  like  inverted  mops.  Anemones  and 
Ranunculuses  may  now  be  planted  in  the  beds  that  were  manured 
and  deeply  dug  some  time  ago.  Herbaceous  Phloxes  are  extremely 
useful  and  free-flowering  plants,  and  make  very  effective  groups. 
Irises  are  again  becoming  deservedly  popular,  for,  besides  the  gay 
colours  of  their  blossoms  which  enliven  the  open  borders,  they  are 
very  effective  and  serviceable  in  a  cut  state.  Other  useful  plants  are 
the  Evening  Primroses,  the  large  yellow  flowers  of  which  are  very 
showy.  Beds  wholly  of  one  kind,  or  edged  witli  a  dwarfer-gi-owing 
kind,  are  amongst  the  simplest  of  the  many  ways  of  disposing  of  the 
host  of  really  good  herbaceous  plants  that  one  seldom  sees  except  in 
mixed  borders,  where  the  strong-growing  too  frequently  overrun  the 
weaker  kinds,  but  which,  arranging  them  according  to  height,  would 
both  sliow  to  advantage.  Any  operation  in  connection  with  lawns 
should  be  completed  foi'thwith.  If  sufficient  good  turf  is  pro- 
curable, that  is  decidedly  tiie  quickest  and  best  way,  but  on  a  large 
scale  sowing  with  lawn  Grass  seeds  is  the  best  substitute.  If  the 
land  has  been  trenched  and  allowed  to  subside  it  should  be  now  well 
raked,  and  the  seed  sown  evenly  over  the  fine  surface,  raking  it  in  and 
rolling  frequently  afterwards,  in  order  to  get  a  smooth,  even  surface. 
If  showery  weather  follow,  the  seeds  will  quickly  germinate,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Grass  is  sufficiently  high  it  should  be  cut  witli  a  scythe. 
In  places  where  there  are  many  trees  and  shrubs  isolated  on  the 
lawns,  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  with  the  scythe,  as  the  mowing 
machine  cannot  safely  be  worked  around  them  without  great  risk. 
Mowing  machines  needing  repair  should  be  seen  to  at  once,  so  as  to 
be  ready  when  required.  On  mild  days  the  lawns  should  be  swept 
so  as  to  remove  wormcasts,  and  also  a  heavy  roller  passed  over,  as  the 
smoother  and  firmer  the  surface  the  better  for  mowing.  In  some 
places  Daisies,  Dandelions,  Docks,  &c.,  are  very  troublesome  on 
lawns,  and  the  best  remedy  is  to  draw  them  out  by  the  root,  for, 
although  various  remedies  are  said  to  be  effectual  for  their  removal, 
I  have  not  yet  found  one  so  efficacious  as  drawing  them  out  of  the 
soil  entire,  and  then  sowing  some  good  lawn  Grass  seed,  covering  it 
with  fine  mould,  and  a  dressing  of  soot  and  wood  aslies. — Jambs 
Groom. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— While  the  frost  continues,  not 
much  can  be  done  to  these  plants.  Ours  have  had  but  very  little 
attention  bestowed  upon  them  owing  to  the  inclement  weather  ;  the 
plants  that  were  well  rooted  before  the  frost  set  in  look  remarkably 
well ;  as  soon  as  there  is  a  change  of  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  plants  carefully  and  remove  any  decayed  leaves. 
Though  some  of  the  leaves  may  be  decayed  at  the  base  of  the  plants 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  in  bad  health,  but  if  the  leaves 
continue  to  decay  at  this  season  after  those  that  decayed  in  the 
autumn  were  removed,  it  must  be  the  result  of  mismanagement.  At 
present  the  lights  are  removed  from  the  frames  by  day  in  order  to 
allow  the  damp  stagnant  air  being  perfectly  dispelled,  when  it  has 
been  desirable  to  do  so.  We  have  experienced  thick  fogs  night  and 
day,  for  some  time,  with  frost,  and  in  some  instances  we  did  not 
even  take  the  mats  off  the  glass,  but  left  the  frames  quite  close,  as 
it  would  have  done  harm  to  open  them  in  such  weather.  Let  the 
frames  be  made  perfectly  close  fitting,  and  fumigate  with  Tobacco 
two  or  three  times  during  the  present  month,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  green  fly,  rather  than  a  means  of  destruction. 

Auriculas. — I  have  noticed  some  remarks  in  reference  to  seed- 
lings appearing  above  ground  ;  these  have  been  up  to  this  time  in 
cold  frames,  and  they  continue  to  grow  freely,  except  when  the  soil 
in  the  pots  is  frozen.  As  we  are  now  anxious  to  get  the  plants  to 
grow  on  without  any  check,  the  pots  containing  the  seedling  plants 


have  been  removed  into  a  house  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded  ; 
the  young  plants  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  store  pots  any 
longer  than  may  be  necessary,  as  they  are  apt  to  damp  off  at  the 
collar.  I  prick  them  out  as  soon  as  the  first  leaf  succeeding  the 
seed-leaf  is  formed.  Those  who  have  seeds  of  Auricula  should  sow 
them  at  once,  so  that  good  flowering  plants  may  be  obtained  for  next 
season,  whereas,  if  the  sowing  is  deferred,  not  so  many  flowering 
plants  will  be  obtained  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  I  have 
saved  seeds  during  one  season  and  sowed  them  immediately,  and 
obtained  a  large  portion  of  flowering  plants  the  succeeding  spring. 
If  the  seeds  are  sown  now,  it  is  Ijest  to  use  a  small  shallow  pan,  well 
drained,  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  Auricula  compost,  and  the  sur- 
face inch  of  soil  should  be  fine  and  sandy.  The  seeds  should  be  just 
covered  over  with  fine  soil,  and  a  square  of  glass  placed  over  the  sur- 
face, so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  the  soil  and  the  glass.  The 
pans  should  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  but  there  ought  to 
be  but  little  atmosplieric  heat ;  for  instance,  I  prefer  a  manure 
frame  to  a  Cucumber  house. 

Dahlias. — In  case  of  there  being  a  large  demand  for  any  par- 
ticular sorts,  the  roots  of  these  should  be  potted  and  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  should  be  kejjt  moderately  moist. 
Shoots  will  soon  be  produced,  and  these  should  be  removed  when 
about  3  in.  in  length.  If  a  successive  set  of  cuttings  be  expected 
quickly  the  first  must  not  be  cut  too  close  to  the  old  crowns.  The 
principal  collection  of  roots  need  not  be  placed  in  heat  for  a  month 
or  even  more.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  examine  them,  and 
see  that  there  is  no  signs  of  decay,  or  anything  to  cause  it. 

Hardy  Cypripediums. — These  comprise  such  an  interesting 
classof  plants,  and  so  suitable  for  cultivating  in  frames,  that  they  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  the  present  remarks.  Our  collection  now  com- 
prises eleven  hardy  species.  C.  spectabile,  C.  pubescens,  and  C. 
Caleeolus  grow  and  increase  most  freely  in  a  house  from  which  frost 
is  excluded.  I  generally  repot  the  plants  just  before  they  com- 
mence to  gi'ow,  although  they  were  started  rather  earlier  this  year. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  to  manage  is  C.  irapeanum.  I  have  had 
splendid  clumps  of  it,  apparently  in  as  good  condition  as  it  is  possible 
to  import  them.  They  have  generally  started  to  grow  freely  enough 
at  first,  but  have  ultimately  died  off.  C.  japonicum  and  C.  arieti- 
num  are  also  diffioult  to  manage  ;  those  who  have  been  successful 
with  these,  and  willing  to  record  the  method  by  which  they  obtained 
the  results,  would  confer  benefit  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  similar 
success.  I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  allow  a  thin  layer  of  Moss  to 
grow  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I  keep  the  roots  moist,  and  conse- 
ciuently  the  Moss  remains  green  throughout  the  winter. 

Polyanthus. — I  agree  with  "A.  D."  that  seedlings  of  these 
are  very  desirable,  and  the  plants  make  a  fine  display  in  the  open 
borders.  Still,  the  named  varieties,  when  well  managed,  seldom  die 
off  from  any  cause  excepting  the  attacks  of  red  spider  or  green  fly, 
which  so  debilitate  the  plants  that  they  succumb  to  a  severe  winter.  ■ 
— J.  Douglas. 

Indoor   Plants. 

Orchids. — Some  judgment  will  now  be  required  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these,  in  order  to  distinguish  between  plants  that  will  require 
more  pot  room,  and  those  that  may  safely  be  left  to  form  another 
growth  without  repotting.  As  a  rule,  if  the  soil  is  iu  good  condition, 
and  the  plant  is  not  getting  unshapely,  it  will  be  better  to  allow  it  to 
remain  undisturbed.  The  Vandas  and  Aerides  should  be  gone 
through  first,  so  as  to  get  them  re-established  before  the  sun's  rays 
become  powerful.  These  should  be  carefully  examined  at  the  base, 
and  any  decayed  part  of  the  stem  must  be  removed  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  draining  must  be  done  carefully,  by  placing  a  small  pot 
over  the  hole,  and  placing  it  on  three  small  pieces  of  crocks,  so  as  to 
give  a  good  outlet  for  water  ;  some  larger  crocks  must  be  placed 
edgewise  to  within  about  2  in.  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  When  the 
drainage  is  placed  in  this  way,  the  roots  can  penetrate  without 
obstruction.  Place  a  layer  of  Sphagnum  Moss  over  the  drainage,  and 
place  a  handful  of  crushed  charcoal  in  the  centre,  and  on  this  the  base 
of  the  plant  must  be  fixed,  so  as  to  prevent  further  decay,  if  it  has 
already  commenced.  Place  around  the  plant  crocks  and  charcoal, 
and  put  a  layer  of  Sphagnum  Moss  on  the  surface.  The  Moss  is  best 
when  collected  from  under  trees,  as  it  is  more  lasting  than  from 
marshy  places.  After  the  potting  is  finished,  keep  the  house  well 
supplied  with  moisture,  by  frequently  damping  every  surface,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  be  watered  overhead  by 
syringing  or  otherwise. 

Stove  Plants.— The  successful  growth  of  these  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  soil  used  in  potting.  Where  a  stock  of  loam  and 
peat  is  under  cover  and  dry,  it  should  be  chopped  up  and  the  finer 
parts  sifted  from  it,  reserving  nothing  but  the  fibrous  part  for  potting 
choice  plants.  A  stock  of  freshly-cut  turf  should  also  be  procured 
for  the  purpose  of  being  charred  over  a  moderate  fire.  This  will  be 
found   a  valuable   soil  for  all  plants  the   leaves   of  which   have  a 
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tendency  to  turn  yellow,  and  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  pot- 
ting all  kinds  of  plants.  A  stock  of  cuttings  of  soft-wooded  and 
winter-blooming  plants  should  now  be  inserted.  The  best  of  these 
comprise  the  various  kinds  of  Begonia,  Conoclinium,  Erantliemum, 
Plumbago,  Libonia,  Linum,  .Jasminum,  Euphorbia,  .Sericographis, 
Sonerila,  Thyrsacanthus,  Epiphyllum,  ToxioophUta,  Lasiaiidra, 
Abutilon,  Justicia,  Rhj'nchospermum,  Ajihelandra,  Heterocen- 
trum,  &c.  Soft-wooded  creepers  should  now  be  pruned  ;  these 
if  pruned  too  early  are  apt  to  grow  so  as  not  to  pro- 
duce much  bloom.  By  the  time  the  plants  break,  the  sun's  rays  will 
have  become  more  powerful,  which  will  induce  a  tendency  in  the 
plants  to  produce  bloom  rather  than  a  vigorous  flowerless  growth. 

Ferns. — Those  who  have  collected  spores  according  to  previous 
directions,  should  now  sow  them  on  peat.  This  should  be  submitted 
to  sufficient  heat  in  order  to  destroy  insects,  &c.,  that  may  infest 
it.  Break  the  peat  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  Peas,  and  prepare  a 
few  well-drained  3-in.  pots  by  filling  them  to  within  {i  in.  of  the 
rim  with  peat.  Set  them  on  an  even  surface  and  give  them  a  thorough 
watering.  The  spores  should  be  carefully  sown  while  the  surface 
of  the  soil  is  damp.  The  pots  should  then  be  set  in  a  shady  part 
of  a  warm  house  or  room.  The  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  pan  con- 
taining 1  in.  of  water,  which  must  be  replenished  as  it  evapo- 
rates. The  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  must  not  be  watered,  as 
the  capillary  attraction  from  the  water  in  the  pan  will  be  suHicient. 
Each  pan,  which  should  contain  about  a  dozen  pots,  should  tlien  be 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  kept  close  until  the  surface  of  the  soil 
becomes  green,  when  a  little  ventilation  will  be  retjuired.  .Such 
kinds  as  the  following  are  best  adapted  for  raising  in  rooms  ;  Pteris 
ci'etica  albo-lineata,  P.  serrulata,  P.  tremula,  P.  umbrosa,  I'olysti- 
chum  mucrouatum,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Lomaria  and  Lastrea 
that  thrive  in  a  greenliouse  temperature. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Camellias  that  have  bloomed  should 
now  be  placed  in  a  growing  atmospihere,  and  any  repotting  should 
now  be  done.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  Camellia  is  a  mixture  of 
fibrous  peat  and  loam  in  equal  jjortions,  witli  a  liberal  quantity  of 
sand  and  broken  crocks.  All  the  plants  should  now  be  examineil, 
and  any  of  the  commoner  kinds  that  do  not  require  repotting  should 
be  top-dressed,  but  disturbing  the  surface-roots  of  choice  hard- 
wooded  plants  should  be  avoided.  Calceolarias,  Francoas,  and  all 
herbaceous  plants  may  receive  liberal  sliifts.  The  autumn-blooming 
Heaths  should  now  be  breaking  freely,  and  if  they  need  larger  pots 
they  should  now  bo  repotted.  Overcrowding  should  be  avoided  now 
that  the  plants  are  commencing  to  grow,  and  during  mild  weather 
ventilation  should  be  applied  freely  niglit  and  day. 

Forcing-house.— A  l)atch  of  Pinks  fronr  cold  frames  should 
now  be  got  forward.  The  best  kinds  for  forcing  are  Lady  Blanche, 
Derby  Day,  Lord  Lyons,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Ascot,  ilyosotis  (both 
white  and  blue),  also  the  diflerent  kinds  of  early  Primulas,  and 
Anemone  fulgens,  should  lie  forwarded  gently  in  heat.  Azaleas  that 
are  past  flowering  sliould  be  placed  in  a  moist  atmospliere,  and  kept 
well  syringed  so  as  to  induce  them  to  break  freely.  Double  Primulas, 
tliat  are  past  tlieir  Ijest,  should  be  divided  for  propagation.  A  safer 
method,  however,  is  to  place  a  little  verj'  sandy  soil  about  the  base 
of  tlie  plants  ;  in  this  they  will  soon  form  young  roots,  and  the  old 
stools  can  then  be  divided  without  any  loss  from  damping  ott'.  These 
Primulas  are  so  useful  and  so  beautiful,  that  they  amply  repay  any 
labour  bestowed  on  them.  — J.  Roberts. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Orchard  House. — Tlie  weather  of  late  having  been  very  severe 
and  unfavourable  to  rapid  progress  in  the  early  orchard  house,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  observe  great  patience  in  the  management  of  the  most 
forward  trees  now  in  bloom.  It  rarely  happens  that  Peach  blossoms 
are  injured  by  cold  if  thej'  are  kept  dry  ancl  above  the  freezing  point. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  perform  all  watering  early  in  the 
day,  and  afterwards  to  give  the  trees  the  benefit  of  a  little  fire-heat, 
with  ventilation,  to  dry  up  excessive  moisture  before  nightfall,  when, 
in  the  event  of  the  temperature  falling  to  40°  the  ventilators  may  be 
kept  closed  until  the  following  morning.  Trees  established  in  pots 
generally  set  well,  but  to  make  success  certain  the  blossoms  should 
be  fertilised  with  a  small  birush  on  fine  days  when  the  pollen  becomes 
plentiful.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resume 
syringing  with  tepid  water,  as  a  means  of  freeing  the  young  fruit 
from  the  remains  of  the  flowers  and  keeping  down  red  spider,  and  if 
green  fly  appears  on  the  young  growths  fumigation  must  be  resorted 
to  before  it  begins  to  curl  up  the  leaves,  otherwise  the  check  will 
affect  the  tree  injuriously  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  If  the 
minimum  temperature  of  45°  can  be  maintained  without  overheating 
the  pipes,  more  need  not  be  attempted  until  after  the  fruit  on  the 
most  backward  trees  is  set,  when,  with  milder  weather,  time  appa- 
rently lost  «-ill  be  regained  by  closing  early  with  solar  heat  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  moisture.  By  this  time  the  general  stock  of  trees 
intended  for  fruiting  in  the  late  house  will  be  under  glass,  and  pro- 


perly supplied  with  water  in  sufEcient  quantity  to  prevent  the 
lilossom  buds  from  falling.  This  important  point  having  been  secured, 
the  flowering  should  be  retarded  as  much  as  possible  by  throAving 
open  all  the  ventilators  when  it  is  not  actually  freezing,  as  we  may 
have  a  repetition  of  the  late  spring  frosts  that  have  so  often  injured 
the  crojis  in  unheated  houses.  In  days  gone  by  the  majority  of  the 
fruit  growers  in  the  wanner  parts  of  England  thought  a  glass  roof 
quite  sufficient  for  the  protection  and  maturation  of  fruit  and  wood, 
but  in  cold,  damp  places  it  has  long  been  known  that  something  more 
is  needed,  and  the  cold  sunless  summers  of  1S78  and  1879  have  dis- 
pelled the  idea  in  many  of  the  most  favoured  places  where  hot-Avater 
pjipes  are  now  introduced  as  a  means  of  securing  the  crop*,  ri])eniiig  the 
wood,  and  making  the  house  generally  useful.  Where  unheated 
houses  still  exist,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  the  wood  can  be  ripe, 
but  instead  of  blaming  hitherto  successful  men  for  failures  that  may 
be  expected,  let  employers  put  in  heating  apparatus,  and  withhold 
their  censure  until  they  have  had  a  fair  trial. 

Cherries  and  Plums. — With  just  sufficient  fire-heat  to  main- 
tain anight  temperature  of  40°,  due  attention  to  daily  syringing 
with  tepid  water  will  have  advanced  the  buds  to  tlie  point  of  open- 
ing. Before  this  stage  is  reached,  it  will  be  well  to  fumigate  a 
second  time  as  a  certain  means  of  destruction  to  any  green  fly  that 
might  otherwise  become  very  troublesome,  and  most  likely  spoil  the 
trees  for  tlie  season,  as  smoking  cannot  lie  performed  during  the 
time  they  are  in  flower.  It  is  just  possible  the  enemy  may  not  be 
in  sight,  liut  this  fact  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  most  important 
point  wliicli  a  cautious  man  only  neglects  once  in  a  lifetime.  The 
agents  most  favourable  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit  are  on  abundance 
of  light,  a  free  circulation  of  air,  with  sufficient  flre-heat  to  prevent 
condensation  of  moisture,  and  daily  fertilisation  witli  a  camel's-hair 
pencil.  If  the  weatlier  is  bright  and  fine,  the  stems  of  tlie  trees  and 
the  paths  may  receive  moisture  from  the  syringe  ;  but,  in  the  event 
of  its  being  damp  and  cold,  gentle  firing  without  the  moisture  will 
keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  light  and  buoyant,  aud  favourable 
to  the  distribution  of  pollen.  The  long  continuance  of  the  frost 
having  interfered  with  the  re-arrangement  of  fruit  trees,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  thel  introduction  of  fresh  trees  from  the  open 
walls  may  have  been  delayed  ;  if  so,  tlie  latter  should  be  root- 
pruned,  and  allowed  to  stand  over  uutil  next  autumn  ;  but  for 
filling  up  vacancies  in  the  late  house,  or  the  complete  planting  of 
new  ones,  tlie  month  of  February  is  a  very  good  time.  Healthy 
young  trees  of  three  or  four  years'  training  on  walls  answer  best, 
as  they  come  into  bearing  at  once.  The  mode  of  training  under 
glass  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
house  and  the  convenience  for  making  tlie  borders.  For  all  kinds 
of  stone  fruit  I  give  preference  to  a  wire  trellis  tightly  strained 
some  12  in.  to  IS  in.  below  the  glass.  Calcareous  loam,  in  which 
Peaches  grow  well,  will  suit  Plums  and  Cherries,  providing  the 
borders  are  well  drained,  and  contain  sufficient  grit  or  burnt  earth 
to  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  water. 

Melons. — In  order  to  secure  a  few  extra  early  Melons,  some  of 
the  stiongest  plants  may  be  selected  from  the  firfet  sowing  for  special 
treatment  in  the  hottest  and  in  other  respects  best  adapted  compart- 
ment at  command.  In  a  former  paper  I  stated  that  some  kinds  are 
much  earlier  than  others,  and  I  may  supplement  that  statement  by 
saying  those  particular  kinds — Improved  Victory  of  Bath,  Eastnor 
Ciistle,  Read's  Scarlet,  and  Turner's  Gem — still  occupy  the  front  rank 
when  flavour  becomes  the  test  of  value  ;  moreover,  they  are  good 
growers,  free  setters,  and  mature  their  fruit  early.  For  this  kind  of 
work  the  grower  must  have  full  command  of  top  and  bottom  heat 
from  pipes,  plenty  of  liglit,  and  a  good  supply  of  sound  Oak  leaves 
or  tan.  The  beds  and  pots  having  been  prepared  as  directed  in  my 
last,  and  planted  in  the  compost  recommended,  train  up  the  trellis, 
and  allow  the  leaders  to  grow  without  stopping  them  until  they  begin 
to  throw  out  side  shoots,  which  will,  under  generous  treatment,  show 
fruit  at  the  first  joint.  When  four  female  blossoms  on  each  plant 
can  be  secured  for  fertilisation,  the  leaders  may  be  pinched  out,  and 
as  soon  as  a  pair  of  nicely-balanced  ilelons  can  be  seen  swelling  away 
evenly  together,  everything  in  tlie  way  of  lateral  growth  must  be 
kept  constantly  pinched  and  thinned  out  to  prevent  overcrowding, 
care  being  taken  diat  all  the  stem  leaves  are  preserved,  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  rapid  flow  of  the  sap  and  immunity  from  canker  at 
the  joints.  AVlien  fairly  in  growth  ply  the  syringe  freely,  give  food 
in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and  allow  the  heat  to  range  from  70° 
to  90°  l)y  day  from  sun  and  fire-heat  combined.  Plants  intended  for 
pits  and  frames  should  be  stopped  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf,  and 
allowed  to  break  again  before  they  are  removed  from  the  nursing 
frame  to  the  hills.  Guard  against  making  the  hills  or  ridges  large  at 
first,  as  the  soil  is  liable  to  scald,  ilake  frequent  sowings  for  suc- 
cession in  pits  and  houses,  alwaj'S  bearing  in  mind  that  plants  for 
training  up  to  and  over  a  trellis  must  be  potted  on  and  encouraged 
to  make  a  vigorous  vine  ;  while  plants  for  ordinary  beds  require 
stopping  as  soon  as  they  get  M-ell  into  rough  leaf,  and  that,  in  either 
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case,  sturdy  young  plants  are  more  valuable  than  older  ones  that 
have  become  cramped  and  pot-bound. 

Cucumbers. — Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  intense  frost, 
dry,  calm  weather,  combined  with  the  daily  increase  of  light,  has 
already  brought  about  a  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
our  winter  Cucumbers  that  have  been  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  contained  in  my  last  paper.  The  additional  fermenting 
material  has  favoured  the  fonnation  of  new  surface  roots,  which  are 
now  showing  through  the  top-dressing  of  turf,  and  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  old  foliage  has  made  room  for  young  gi-owths  that  will  be 
allowed  to  grow  freely  for  some  time  without  much  stopping.  Fire- 
heat,  wliich  is  still  stronger  than  we  could  wish,  is  economised  by 
taking  advantage  of  sun-heat  by  day  and  early  covering  of  the  roof 
at  night.  For  the  present,  the  same  rules  as  regards  the  production 
of  atmospheric  moisture  will  apply,  but  when  the  weather  becomes 
milder  the  daily  syringing,  damping  of  floors,  and  filling  of  evapora- 
ting pans,  will  have  to  be  increased.  For  the  latter,  as  well  as  for 
damping  the  surface  of  the  bed,  good  liquid  manure  will  be  used 
alternately  with  weak  guano  water  two  or  three  timesduring  the  week, 
the  quantity  and  quality  being  regiilated  by  tlie  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  strength  of  the  plants.  If  any  of  the  winter  plants  are  to  be 
kept  in  bearing  through  the  summer,  the  surface  roots  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  their  way  over  the  tops  of  the  pots  into  good 
friable,  turfy  loam — somewhat  heavier  than  that  used  through  the 
winter — placed  on  tiles  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking  directly 
into  the  bed  of  leaves.  Succession  compartments  now  in  full  bear- 
ing will  require  generous  food,  constant'  attention  to  stopping,  and 
the  entire  removal  of  useless  spray,  from  which  clean,  handsome 
fruit  cannot  be  expected.  If  not  already  done,  turn  out  the  first  set 
of  spring  seedlings  before  they  become  pot-bound,  and  train  up  sticks 
to  the  trellis  without  stopping.  Finch  the  points  out  of  others  in- 
tended for  pits  and  frames,  keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  give 
another  shift  into  larger  pots,  in  preference  to  planting  out,  before 
the  manure  beds  are  quite  ready  for  them.  Keep  sowing  a  few  seeds 
to  maks  up  losses,  as  well  as  for  succession,  as  it  is  always  better  to 
have  plants  to  throw  away  than  to  feel  the  want  of  them.  Collect 
Oak,  Beech,  or  Spanish  Chestnut  leaves  for  future  use.  Just  now 
they  are  in  fine  condition  for  harvesting,  and  if  protected  from  wet 
they  will  keep  sound  until  next  autumn.  We  confine  ourselves 
entirely  to  leaves  from  the  Oak,  of  which  we  have  an  unlimited 
qiuantit}',  and  like  them  better  than  bark,  which  modern  tanners, 
with  their  chemicals,  have  rendered  almost  useless  for  horticultural 
purposes. — W.  Coleman. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  protracted  frosts,  though  they  delay  the  planting  and  dressing 
of  fruit  trees  and  the  borders,  will  in  other  respects  be  advantageous, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  retard  the  flowering  season,  and,  in  our  fickle  cli- 
mate, the  later  this  is  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  a  fertile 
setting  ;  but  even  yet  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  weather, 
therefore  let  coverings  be  in  readiness  for  protecting  wall  trees. 
Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Pears  all  need  protection  to  ensure  their 
safety  ;  next  to  glass,  movable  blinds  are  the  best  protectors,  but 
where  these  cannot  be  had,  netting.  Yew  branches,  twiggy  Birch 
sprays,  bracken,  or  finely  woven  straw  screens  are  good  substitutes. 
Plums  and  Cherries  are  hardier  than  the  kinds  above  named,  and 
bear  a  few  degrees  of  frost  without  injury  ;  but  even  to  these  slight 
protection  should  be  given  ;  and  why  I  allude  to  it  so  early  is,  that 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  bad  weather  to  get  it  in  readiness.  As  soon 
as  favourable  weather  sets  in,  and  the  state  of  the  soil  admits,  all 
planting  should  be  completed,  as  also  should  every  other  operation 
that  necessitates  the  disturbance  of  the  roots,  so  that  any  newly  formed 
roots  may  become  established  in  the  fresh  soil  before  there  is  any 
risk  of  there  being  checked  by  drought.  With  the  exception  of  Figs 
all  other  fruit  trees  may  now  be  pruned,  and  those  against  walls, 
before  they  are  re-trained,  should  be  well  syringed  with  soap-suds, 
the  walls  also,  as  a  preventive  against  green  and  black  fly.  This 
application  will  not  kill  the  scale,  and  so  for  this  pest  the  trees 
require  to  be  painted  over  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  and  sul- 
phur, or  with  Gishurst  at  the  rate  of  6  ozs.  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
As  soon  as  all  bush  fruits  are  pruned,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  splash  them 
all  over  with  a  moisture  of  lime  and  soot,  which  is  distasteful  to 
small  birds,  which  do  much  injury  at  this  season  ;  and  at  tlie  same 
time  it  cleanses  the  trees  of  Moss  and  Lichen.  Point  over  all  the 
ground  amongst  bush  fruits,  and  then  apply  surface  mulching  of 
manure,  but  it  should  never  be  dug  in.  Grafting  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  rnay  be  commenced  as  soon  as  milder  weather  sets  in.  Stocks 
on  which  to  operate  cannot  be  too  vigorous,  neither  can  the  scions 
be  also,  provided  the  wood  is  well  matured,  though  probably  it  will 
not  be  this  season.  The  weakest  grow^ths  will  probably  be  ripened 
best,  and  so  for  scions  these  should  be  preferred.  As  to  tlie  varie- 
ties, the  past  two  or  three  summers,  having  been  so  out  of  character, 
the  selection  should  not  be  based  on  experience  gained  during  that 


time  alone  ;  for  though  it  is  not  a  bad  rule  to  give  preference  to  those 
varieties  that  have  proved  good  under  such  unfavourable  conditions, 
it  would  exclude  kinds  of  equal  merit  in  other  points.  A  better  cri- 
terion would  be  to  select  those  kinds  only  that  have  a  local  reputa- 
tion for  quality  and  sure  productiveness.  Pears  particularly  are  so 
greatly  influenced  by  local  conditions  both  as  to  climate  and  soil, 
that  a  given  list  of  good  varieties  in  one  part  of  the  country  would 
probably  prove  anything  but  good  in  another,  hence  the  difliculty 
one  always  feels  when  desired  to  name  the  best  kinds  of  fruit  with- 
out knowing  fully  the  surrounding  circumstances.  — W.  W. 


NOTES  FROM  BOSTON. 

Jack  Frost. — I  am  pleased  to  know  that  so  intelligent  a  write 
as  "  Justicia"  agrees  with  me  in  regard  to  "Jack  Frost."  When 
and  how  the  idea  became  so  prevalent  that  frost  was  beneficial  to 
many  plants  I  do  not  know,  but  so  it  is.  I  can  well  imagine  an 
instance  when  it  might  prove  beneficial,  and  from  such  a  single 
occasion  no  doubt  the  idea  became  extended.  Take  the  Strawberry, 
which  he  refers  to,  as  an  example.  Suppose  a  cultivator  had  a 
frame  full  of  Strawberries  for  winter  forcing,  and  the  autumn  should 
be  unusually  mild  and  wet,  and  a  little  too  much  water  were  given 
to  the  plants,  they  would,  of  course,  keep  on  growing,  and  would 
not  rijien  up  their  crowns  as  they  would  under  a  colder  and  drier 
temperature.  Place  such  plants  in  such  a  condition  at  once  in 
heat,  and  the  jirobability  is  there  would  be,  at  least,  a  partial 
failure  of  a  crop.  Now  reverse  this.  Let  a  severe  and  unexpected 
frost  set  in  so  that  even  the  frame  would  not  be  a  protection  from 
severe  freezing.  Here,  in  this  frozen  state,  they  remain  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  when  the  frost  breaks  up  they  are  set  to  work,  and 
the  crop,  perhaps,  is  a  good  one.  Of  course,  it  would  at  once  be 
argaied  that  the  frost  did  it.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  nature  steps  in, 
and  sometimes  does  what  a  negligent  gardener  did  not  do.  Here, 
in  New  England,  with  the  ground  often  frozen  3  ft.  deep,  from 
December  to  March,  we  raise  very  fine  crops  of  Strawberries  if 
they  are  slightly  protected.  They  do  the  same  thing  in  California 
with  equal  or  greater  success,  only  that  they  have  them  all  the  year 
round,  where  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  any  frost,  showing  that  it  is 
not  cold,  but  the  warm  diy  climate  which,  with  proper  iiTigation, 
brings  the  Strawberry  to  perfection.  Certainly  the  jjarents  of  yoiu- 
best  English  Strawberries  came  from  Surinam  and  Chili — countries 
which  are  not  much  troubled  with  frosts.  The  gardener  has 
only  to  study  the  habits  and  requirements  of  plants  to  get  on 
successfully  without  calling  on  frosts  to  help  him  out ;  for 
though  they  may  occasionally  do  no  great  harm,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  their  grip  carries  destruction  and  death.  In  a  dis- 
cussion, recently,  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
some  member  contended  that  Deutzias,  Eoses,  and  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  could  not  be  successfully  forced  unless  the  plants  were 
frozen.  That  they  will  force  after  being  frozen  was  admitted  by 
all,  but  of  the  necessity  it  was  disjjuted.  I  think  Canon  Hole 
did  not  find  any  scarcity  of  flowers  in  the  beautiful  Riviera,  where 
there  is  no  frost,  and  Eoses  blow  throughout  the  winter.  Now, 
plants  growing  in  the  open  ground  and  plants  in  pots  are  quite 
different  things,  and  I  quite  affirm  "  Justicia's  "  remark,  "  that  he 
preferred  '  Jack  Frost '  at  a  distance." 

Hard-pruning  and  Quince  Stocks. — Mr.  Taylor  is 
pretty  nearly  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Quince  and 
Paradise  stocks.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
tinder  certain  conditions,  and  under  proper  management,  the 
Quince  and  Paradise  come  in  very  well.  They  are  essentiaUy 
playthings,  which,  like  the  toys  of  our  childhood,  gratify  and 
delight  for  a  time,  until,  alas  !  they  are  broken,  and  the  charm 
dispelled.  So  with  these  stocks  ;  they  grow  freely,  bear  early, 
need  constant  attention,  and  often  give  out  just  as  we  are 
expecting  grand  results.  For  the  amateur  and  small  gardens  they 
come  in  well,  especially  when  the  object  is  to  get  a  very  little  of 
a  great  many  good  things.  So  far  as  the  Pear  is  to  be  considered, 
there  are  but  very  few  varieties  that  wiU  grow  well  upon  the 
Quince  i  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  some  of  these 
would  not,  under  ordinary  culture  as  standards,  produce  so  much 
fruit  in  ten  years  as  the  Quince  in  five.  But  after  the  ten  years 
the  produce  goes  on  in  a  wonderfully-increasing  rate,  and  to 
gather  thu'ty  bushels  from  three  standard  trees  of  DoyenncS 
Bussoch,  as  I  did  in  SeiJtember  last,  is  far  more  satisfactory 
than  to  pick  them  from  fifty  stunted  trees  on  the  Quince. 
Budded  or  grafted  Roses  are  admirable  shrubs  for  lazy  gardeners. 
It  keeps  them  pottering  about  pulling  off  suckers  when  they 
might  do  something  more  important.  They  only  worry  an 
enthusiastic  cultivaf;or,  who  finds,  when  too  late,  that  he 
has    but    a    flimsy    single   Eose — the    suckers    having    usurped 
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the  place  of  the  scion.  Why  anybody  should  plant  a 
budded  or  grafted  Eose,  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  that  the 
varieties  he  wishes  cannot  be  had  upon  their  own  roots.  As 
regards  hard  pruning  it  is  the  bane  of  all  Pear  culture  at  least. 
For  twelve  years  I  cultivated  my  Pear  trees  as  pyramids  ;  beauti- 
fied examples  branched  to  the  ground,  commended  and  admired  by 
everybody.  That  was  all.  As  for  fruit,  it  was  nowhere.  Looking 
at  them  one  day,  as  the  leaves  came  noiselessly  down,  during  the 
lovely  period  of  our  Indian  summer,  I  admired  their  symmetry 
and  beauty  even  though  nearly  leafless  ;  yet  a  second  thought 
struck  me.  What  was  all  this  lieauty  without  fruit  ?  On  the 
spot  I  resolved  not  to  touch  the  knife  to  them  again,  but  to  use 
the  saw.  Early  the  next  spring  the  lower  tier  of  branches  w  s 
taken  off  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  branches 
allowed  to  grow  without  restraint.  In  two  years  they  were  break- 
ing down  with  fruit.  They  have  known  very  little  of  the  knife 
since,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years. 

Lilium  giganteum. — Mr.  Prank  Miles  has  sent  me  a  package 
of  seeds  of  this  grand  Lily  "  home  grown,"  and  I  have  planted  it 
once  more.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  flowered  it  in  the  green- 
house, but  the  plant  had  not  good  treatment,  and  produced  a 
stem  only  4  ft.  high  with  four  or  five  flowers.  I  consequently 
neglected  it  for  L.  speciosum,  requiring,  as  the  former  does  in 
our  climate,  indoor  treatment.  I  hope  to  grow  some  plants  again 
and  see  if  I  cannot  have  this  famous  Lily  in  something  like  its 
real  beauty.  Mr.  Miles  sent  me,  last  year,  some  Primulas  from 
India,  and  they  are  now  in  flower.  One  appears  to  be 
P.  cashmeriana,  the  other  has  a  pink  flower;  the  latter  marked- 
from  Kashmir. 

Azalea  mollis. — I  have  thought  that  the  grandest  acquisia 
tion  to  our  hardy  trees  the  last  ten  yeai-s  was  Hydrangea  paniculats 
grandifloi-a.  Yet  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  Japanese  Azalea  moUi, 
will  surpass  it.  Certainly  the  Ghent  Hybrids,  as  they  are  called, 
though  very  beautiful,  will  not  compare  with  this.  And  then,  too 
what  now  and  exquisite  shades  of  colour,  only  seen  in  very  few 
pla:its  !  The  Apricot  tints,  the  various  shades  of  salmon  and 
orange,  and  the  peculiar  reds — how  very  distinct  and  beautiful ; 
to  say  nothing  of  their  large,  bold,  broad-petalled  flowers,  the 
abundance  in  which  they  are  produced,  their  more  compact  and 
symmetrical  habit,  and  their  hardiness.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  the  buds  killed  on  many  of  the  Ghent  Azaleas  after  one  of 
our  severe  and  variable  winters,  more  particularly  those  that  have 
an  overplus  of  A.  pontica  in  them  ;  but  we  have,  so  far,  never  seen 
one  of  the  A.  moUis  injured  in  the  least.  Truly,  to  sum  up  our 
recent  acquisitions  from  Japan  would  be  to  enumerate  several  of 
the  most  beautiful  hardy  plants  our  gardens  possess.  What  may 
we  not  expect  after  twenty  years  of  hybridization  with  these 
Azaleas  ?  The  mind  is  almost  bewildered  with  the  infinite  number 
of  shades  .and  tints  which  careful  and  judicious  fertUisatiou  will 
eventually  produce  with  this  fine  species. 

Azalea  ovata — Speaking  of  Azaleas  reminds  me  to  inquire 
something  aljout  this  very  fine  plant.  Mr.  Noble,  whom  I  acci- 
dentally met  in  London  last  April,  and  from  whom  I  had  tlie 
plants  twenty  years  ago,  said  it  was  lost  to  English  collections  ; 
but  a  few  days  subsequently  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  at  Messrs. 
Veiteh's,  the  only  place  I  found  it.  With  me  it  flowers  profusely 
every  year,  and  its  neat,  glossy,  evergreen  foliage  and  numerous 
branchlets,  covered  with  the  soft  lilac  flowers,  more  resembling  a 
Kalmia  than  an  Azalea,  are  the  admiration  of  lovers  of  deUcate 
and  beautiful  plants.  Under  pot  culture — for  we  have  never 
planted  it  out,  fearing  it  might  not  be  hardy,  and  our  stock 
ruined — it  grows  slowly,  and  is  a  long  time  making  a  good  stockino- 
specimen.  It  is  also  slow  of  propagation,  and  is  likely  to  remain 
for  some  time  a  scarce  species.  But  it  is  so  very  pretty  I  have 
given  it  much  attention,  and  now  have  quite  a  number  of  plants. 
It  likes  a  cool  house,  is  impatient  if  forced,  and  acts  precisely  as 
many  hardy  plants  do  when  subjected  to  indoor  treatment.  No 
doubt  with  you  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  I  think  it  may  be  even 
in  our  very  cold  N.E.  climate.  At  any  rate  it  is  worthy  of  exten- 
sive introcluction.  C.  M.  Hovey. 


The  International  Potato  Exhibition.— A  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  took  place  on  the  30th  ult.,  at  which  a  report  and 
balance  sheet  for  the  past  year  were  presented.  After  discharging 
all  liabilities,  there  remained  a  balance  of  over  £23  to  carry  on 
towards  tlie  expenses  of  next  show.  There  was  no  diminution  in  the 
number  of  subscribers,  and  though  the  season  of  1S79  was  one  gene- 
rally unfavourable  to  the  Potato,  the  exhibition  was  more  extensive 
than  was  expected,  and  the  average  quality  of  the  tubers  highly 
satisfactory.     It  was  resolved  to  hold  an  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 


Palace,  Sydenham,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  20  and 
21.  The  Riglit  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  F.  W.  Truscott)  has  very 
kindly  consented  to  fill  the  ofliceof  presidentforthe  ensuing  year,  and, 
with  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  will  open  the  exhibition  in  state  on  the 
above  date.  The  schedule  of  prizes  for  1S80  has  been  slightly 
extended,  and  the  class  for  new  varieties,  in  which  Messrs.  Hooper 
&  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  kindly  give  tlie  prizes,  has  been  altered 
in  its  conditions,  it  being  now  for  four  dishes  of  new  varieties  in 
commerce,  and  not  offered  to  the  public  before  the  season  of  1879. 
In  addition,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries, 
offer  special  jirizes  for  the  best  dish  of  any  new  variety  of  Potato 
not  in  commerce,  a  written  statement,  giving  particulars  of  the 
origin  or  pedigree,  must  accompany  each  entry  for  this  class.  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  coutriliute  three  handsome  special  prizes  also,  and 
other  donors  follow  suit.  There  is  therefore  every  probability  that 
the  International  Potato  Show  for  1880  will  be  one  of  the  best  ever 
held.  The  schedule  of  prizes  is  in  course  of  printing,  and  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  shortly. 
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ANDEOSACE  LAGGERI. 

Without  exception,  all  the  European  species  of  Androsaoe 
are  true  mountaineers,  and  have  aptly  been  described  as  being  the 
most  alpine  of  alpine  plants.  Tliey  are  all,  moreover,  great 
favourites  with  lovers  of  mountain  flowers,  and  more  i^articularly 
the   kind  here  represented,   which  is,   perhaps,  amongst  them  all, 


Androsace  Lagijeri. 

the  most  amenable  to  cultural  treatment.  This  exquisite  little  gem 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is 
easily  recognised  by  its  tiny  rosettes  of  sharp-pointed  leaves,  which 
resemble  a  twig  of  a  Juniper,  or  more  especially  its  lovely  congener 
the  Juniper-leaved  Saxifrage.  It  inhabits  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Swiss  and  Pyrenean  Alps,  where  it  flowers  as  soon  as  the  snow  is 
melted  in  summer.  Its  blossoms  are  of  a  lively  pink  colour,  with 
the  centre  of  a  lighter  hue.  The  illustration  was  taken  from  a  plant 
in  ilr.  Frtebel's  nursery  at  Zurich,  where  all  kinds  of  hardy  flowers, 
and  especially  alpine  plants,  are  grown  admirably  and  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  W.  G. 


PLANTS    FIGURED. 

Begonia  Teuscheri  (111.  Hort.,  plate  3oS). — One  of  the  large 
branching  species  with  ample  fleshy  leaves,  upwards  of  6  in.  in 
length.  It  was  introduced  from  the  Dutch  Indies  by  Mr.  Linden 
about  two  years  ago,  and  the  original  specimen  soon  flowered  and 
produced  seed,  from  which  several  slight  variations,  depicted  in  the 
above  plate,  were  raised.  The  under  surface  and  margin  of  the  leaves 
is  of  a  uniform  purple,  blood  red,  whilst  the  upper  surface  is  vari- 
ously spotted,  blotched,  or  streaked  with  white  on  a  green  ground. 
The  flowers  are  not  represented. 

Clematis  Louise  Carriere  ("Ee-viie  Horticole,"  January, 
18S0,  page  10,  with  a  coloured  plate). — A  very  elegant  variety,  in- 
termediate between  C.  Viticella  and  C.  Viticella  venosa.  It  has  the 
habit  of  the  fomier,  associated  witli  pui-ple-lilac  veined  flowers  about 
2in.  in  diameter.  Thesepalsareusuallyfiveorsi.xinnumher,rarelyfour, 
traversed  Ijy  a  broad  j).aler  band  down  the  centre,  and  suddenlj'  re- 
curved at  the  apex.  M.  Carriere  describes  this  variety  as  a  valuable 
acquisition,  valuable  on  account  of  its  hardiness,  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  associated  mth  graceful  foliage,  and  for  the  long  duration  of 
its  flowering  season,  which  last  year  extended  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, in  spite  of  the  severe  weather.  Against  a  north-east  wall  ite 
foliage  and  flowers  were  uninjured  after  frosts  of  9^  to  H". 
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Masdevallia  ignea  var.  Boddaerti  ("Illustration  Horti- 
cole,"  plate  357). — As  represented,  this  differs  from  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine  "  figure  (plate  5962),  which  Dr.  Reiehenbach  regards  as 
typical,  in  having  cinnabar  and  orange  of  the  latter  replaced  by  a 
rosy  hue,  and  in  tlie  under  or  outer  surface  of  the  petals  being  of  a 
yellow  colour.  Moreover,  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  though  this 
may  be  due  to  cultivation,  and  be  equalled  by  the  type  under  favour- 
able conditions.  This  variety  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Linden  at 
Ghent. 

G-ravesia  guttata  var.  superba  (111.  Hort.,  plate  359). — 
This  is  better  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Bertolonia  sujier- 
bissima,  the  name  given  it  by  Mr.  Bull,  who  sent  it  out  in  1875. 
The  original  Bertolonia  guttata  (Bot.  Mag.,  5524)  has  given  birth 
to  a  number  of  varieties  superior  to  itself  in  coloration,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  in  cultivation.  The  ground  colour  of  the  leaves  is  of 
a  brilliant  olive  gi-een  tinged  with  red,  and  almost  uniformly  dotted 
all  over  with  purple-red  spots.  W.  B.  H. 


A    NEW    NARCISSUS. 
(n.  pallidulus). 

This  extremely  graceful  little  plant  is  a  native  of  Spain,   whence  it 
was  brought  to  our  gardens  by  Mr.  Maw,  of   Benthall  Hall,   near 


Narcissus  pallidulus. 

Broseley,  and  from  specimens  which  grew  in  his  garden  the  figure 
at  tab.  64:73  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  was  prepared.  The  plant 
has  a  strong  resemblance  to  N.  triandrus,  with  which  species  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker  first  associated  it  in  his  monograph,  but  it  has  since 
been  thought  to  be  distinct.  The  typical  N.  triandrus  is  a  much 
more  robust  plant,  growing  taller  and  bearing  three  to  five  flowers 
on  a  spike.  N.  oalathinus,  again,  has  much  larger  flowers,  the  cup 
or  crown  being  as  nearly  as  may  be  equal  in  length  with  the  floral 
or  perianth  segments.  The  plant  here  sketched  is  seemingly  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  types  or  species,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
most  gentle  solicitude  from  all  lovers  of  delicate  hardy  bulbs.  It  is 
a  charming  little  plant,  and  was  again  collected  in  the  spring  of 
1879  by  Mr.  Maw  and  the  Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe.  It  was  pleasant 
to  hear  of  Mr.  Ferme's  success  at  Haddington  with  the  Algerian  N. 
Clusii  and  the  delicate  little  N.  triandrus,  both  dainty  species,  which 
like  that  here  alluded  to.  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  of  Narcissi. 
F.  W.  B. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.— On  seeing  the  illustration  in  The 
Garden  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  it  at  once  reminded  me  of  the 
vast  quantity  I  once  saw  in  a  wood  gi-owing  in  rich  vegetable  soil. 
If  the  old  stock  of  this  and  other  plants,  after  they  are  done  with  for 
forcing,  were  planted  in  such  places,  how  much  more  enjoyable  the 


walks  and  rides  through  copses  and  other  parts  of  the  grounds  would 
be  !  As  it  is,  quantities  of  bulbous  and  other  plants  are  annually 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heaj),  yet  in  most  cases  there  are  many  bare 
spots  where  they  might  be  planted.  Take,  for  instance,  the  margins 
of  shrubbery  borders  and  bare  places  under  deciduous  trees,  the  latter 
of  which  are  often  devoid  of  any  kind  of  vegetation  except  weeds. 
In  such  places  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Daffodils,  Primroses,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  &c. ,  look  more  at  home  than  anywhere,  springing  up  in 
patches.  In  some  gardens,  and  even  in  ovir  parks,  the  practice  still 
is  to  dig  among  the  shrubs  and  under  trees  ;  but  if,  instead  of  doing 
this,  the  gi'ound  were  utilised  and  planted  with  any  of  the  above- 
named,  how  much  better  it  would  be  in  every  way,  as  the  roots  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  would  escape  injury,  and  in  the  early  spring  such 
places  would  be  attractive.  In  some  woods,  how  delightful  it  is  to 
see  broad  expanses  of  Bluebells,  Anemones,  and  hosts  of  other  wild 
flowers  ;  and  yet  we  tolerate  bare  spots  in  cultivated  places  which 
could  be  made  so  beautiful. — S.  D. 


l^OTES  AND  OUESTIOUS  ON   THE  ELOVEE  GAEDEN. 


Selections  of  Hardy  Flowers,  Hardy  Bulbs,  and 
Alpine  Plants. — Vt'e  propose  to  publish  selections  of  different 
classes  of  hardy  flowers  in  The  Garden,  and  ask  our  readers  to 
contribute.  We  will  begin  with  true  herbaceous  plants,  and  the 
first  selection  will  be  devoted  to  the  choosing  of  one  hundred  of  the 
very  finest  true  hardy  herbaceous  plants — plants  hardy  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  having  in  all  ways  the  true  character  of  an  her- 
baceous plant,  as  commonly  understood.  The  type  that  is  most 
hardy  in  all  situations,  because  free  from  every  danger  of  climate  in 
winter,  are  those  tliat  die  down  thoroughly  to  the  ground  every  year, 
and  to  such  the  first  selection  must  be  confined.  Good  representa- 
tive ijlants  are  the  White  Japan  Anemone,  and  the  large  yellow 
Achillea  filipendula  ;  also  the  herljaceous  Delphiniums,  the  Pajonies, 
and  the  Globe  Flowers  (TroUius).  The  lists  will  be  useful  in  propor- 
tion to  the  variety  of  the  distinct  types  they  embody,  and  thus 
where  a  plant  or  its  allies  break  into  a  number  of  varieties  only  one 
should  be  named.  As,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  varieties  of 
the  tall  blue  Delphiniunis.  Bulbous  plants  must  be  entirely  omitted 
from  this  selection.  We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  our  friends  will 
send  their  lists  in  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  February,  and 
we  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  publish  them  in  good  time  to  assist  many 
who  have  been  obliged,  from  severe  weather,  to  postpone  their  win- 
ter planting.  The  first  list  then  will  be  one  hundred  of  the  best  true 
herbaceous  plants  hardy  in  all  2)arts  of  the  country,  and  easy  of  cul- 
ture in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

Pine-apple  Scented  Salvia. — Mr.  Green,  Pendell  Court, 
Bletchingley,  writes  in  reference  to  this  plant  as  follows  : — I  see  that 
Mr.  Harpur  Crewe  mentions  this  Salvia  in  The  Garden  (p.  6). 
Mr.  Stark,  of  Edinburgh,  drew  my  attention  to  it  in  1869 ;  but 
strange  enough,  as  Mr.  Crewe  says,  it  never  has  had  any  other  name 
than  the  provisional  one  of  Pine-apple  Scented  Salvia.  It  is,  how- 
ever, just  one  of  those  plants  that  amply  repay  for  the  little  trouble 
of  lifting  them  from  the  open  border  to  the  greenhouse  before  the 
autumn  frosts  set  in,  when  it  continues  to  flower  for  the  most  part  of 
the  winter.  The  blossoms  are  identical  with  those  of  S.  Camertoni, 
yet  the  plant  is  totally  different. 

Laced  Auriculas. — It  will  not  be  regarded  as  showing  any 
lack  of  beauty  on  the  part  of  this  new  and  charming  race  of  Alpine 
Auriculas  that  they  are  not  admitted  into  what  may  be  regarded  by 
some  as  the  select  circle  of  florists'  flowers.  What  they  are  thus 
lacking  in  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  the  flowers  possess  in  a  large  degree 
form,  variety,  and  almost  perfection  in  markings  ;  and,  more  than 
that,  they  exhibit  what  must  command  the  esteem  of  amateur 
growers,  stout,  robust  habit.  What  the  fancy  Polyanthus  is  to  the 
Gold-laced  section,  these  laced  Alpines  are  to  the  show  Auriculas,  and 
both  these  Alpines  and  the  fancy  Polyanthus  must  presently  take 
high  places  at  the  exhibition  table.  There  is  another  most  admira,ble 
feature  that  other  Auriculas  do  not  commonly  possess,  which  exists 
largely  in  the  laced  kinds  ;  they  not  only  seed  freely,  but  invariably 
reproduce  quality  as  good  as  seen  in  the  parent  plants,  and  oft-times 
even  better.  To  be  able  to  secure  really  good  kinds  of  fine  quality 
from  seed  is  to  the  amateur  an  important  fact,  as  in  the  show  kinds 
even  the  best  rarely  produce  seedlings  half  as  good  as  themselves, 
and  commonly  a  lot  of  rubbish.  If  this  fact  indicates  anything  it  is 
that  the  highest  perfection  of  which  the  show  Auricula  is  capable 
has  been  reached,  whilst  the  laced  section  is  in  a  tentative  stage, 
that  is,  going  through  a  steady  process  of  development.  I  have 
just  cleaned  off  and  top-dressed  all  my  plants,  a  large  number  grow- 
ing in  4-in  pots.  I  have  seen  it  stated  by  au  Auricula  authority 
that  the  exhausted  soil  at  the  top  of  the  pot  should  be  removed 
now,  but  it  is  nonsense  to  write  of  it  as  exhausted,  because  the  roots 
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have  scarcely  penetrated  into  it.  The  fact  is,  the  surface  during  .a 
long  winter  gets  mossy,  and  the  old  surface-soil  is  cleared  ofi  to 
ensure  tidiness.  It  is  in  the  spring  that  the  new  growth  emits  sur- 
face roots,  and  these  need  anj'  additional  feeding  that  can  be  given. 
Then  some  fresh  top-soil  is  specially  useful.— A.  "D. 

Fuchsia  Tom  Thumb.— As  Mr.  Williams  so  distinctly  re- 
fuses to  send  his  pet  for  comparison  with  our  Tom  Thumb,  allow  me 
to  inform  him  that  I  have  sent  to  his  address  a  small  plant  of  our 
dwarf,^  and^  I  hope  he  will  lie  gooil  anough  to  give  it  tlie  necessary 
attention  side  by  side  with  his  own,  and  in  due  time  let  the  readers 
of  The  Garden  know  the  verdict.  In  preferring  my  indictment 
against  him  I  might  have  gone  a  little  fartlier  and  charged  him  with 
inconsistency,  for  I  have  not  forgotten  that  some  time  ago  a  corre- 
spondent, hailing  from  this  land  of  Fuchsias,  wrote  to  The  Garden 
sounding  the  praises  of  this  same  Tom  Thumb,  ilr.  Williams  at 
once  expressed  his  delight  at  this  old  favourite  being  rescued  from 
obscurity,  but  strange  to  say  he  did  not  utter  one  word  suggesting 
that  he  had  a  dwarf  which  was  indeed  a  Tom  Thumb.  Probably 
as  his  plant  increases  in  age  its  stature  '  will  decrease  in  propor- 
tion. However,  somewhere  about  July  next  I  shall  be  not  at  all 
astonished  to  find  that  our  Tom  Thumb  is  as  old  as  his. — T.  S.mith, 
JS'ewri/. 

The  Bird's  Eye  Primrose.— ilr.  C.  W.  Dod  states  that  the 
Bird's  Kye  Primrose  is  "  not  a  mountain,  but  a  lowdand  plant."  It 
IS  pleasant  to  know  that  it  is  a  loM'land  plant ;  but  I  also  rememlier 
several  very  lovely  colonies  of  it  on  mountains  at  home  and  abroad. 
It,  however,  loves  a  bog,  and  there  are  many  on  the  mountains. — 
J.  H. 

Primula  cashmeriana.— This  is  really  the  plant  I  wrote 
about  (p.  7o),  and  my  comparison  between  its  crowns  and  those  of 
Gunnera  had  reference  simply  to  the  similarity  of  size  and  form, 
being,  as  I  stated,  unusually  robust  and  conical  in  shape,  some  even 
measuring  from  3  in.  to  -t  in.  in  height.  I  did  not  say  or  even  mean 
that  they  were  e.xaetly  alike.  I  may  here  remind  "  Amateur"  that 
it  IS  a  dangerous  proceeding  to  attempt  to  form  a  species  upon  the 
characters  of  a  simple  plant.  We  have  P.  cashmeri.ana  here, 
with  farina,  and  all,  but  this  test  is  very  weak  indeed  to  lean  upon. 
In  a  large  number  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  plants  have  it  on 
their  leaves,  though  curiously  all  had  farina  more  or  less  upon  their 
flower  stems,  and  in  some  cases  rather  less  than  more.  We  had  here 
last  season  a  good  many  shades  of  colour,  the  deepest,  however, 
being  as  near  as  I  could  match  it,  about  the  colour  of  Purple  King 
Verbena,  bnt  nothing  at  all  approaching  the  indigo-purple  of  the 
fine  variety  ^  of  P.  capitata  figured  recently  in  The  Gakdex.  If 
''  Amateur  "  really  has  this  colour  amongst  his  plants  of  cashmeriana, 
I  would  strongly  advise  him  to  take  care  of  it.— T.  Smith,  yewri/. 


NOTES  FEOM  THE  YORK  NURSERIES. 

In-  passing  through  the  nurseries  of  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  at  York,  last 
week,  we  observed  a  considerable  display  of  Orchids,  some  of  which 
are,  2jerhaps,  worthy  of  special  notice.  Afineseries — many  dozens — of 
the  shoAvy  B.arkeria  Lindleyaua,  bearing  spikes  of  deep  purplish-rose 
flowers,  w^ere  begdnuing  to  pass  off,  after  having  given  a  continuous 
succession  for  two  months  or  more,  ilingled  with  these  were  multi- 
tudes of  the  lovely  B.  elegans,  the  petals  of  which  are  very  pale, 
indeed  almost  white,  on  expansion,  but  change  to  soft  rose,  the  lip 
having  always  a  heavy  blotch  of  deep  purple-crimson  or  blood  colour. 
In  the  same  house  wei-e  some  scores  of  the  scarce  Lielia  peduncularis, 
many  of  which  were  in  bloom.  This  species  varies  much  in  colour, 
but  seems  to  flower  profusely.  Its  dark-eyed  wliite  or  rose-tinted 
blossoms,  borne  six  to  ten  on  a  head  only  6  in.  to  1'2  in.  above  the 
compact  leaves,  make  it  specially  attractive.  Fine  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Londesboroughianum  were  also  in  bloom,  and  we  under- 
stand that  this  species  has  kept  up  a  constant  succession  of  flower 
for  four  mouths.  Near  it  is  the  rare  Epidendrum  Parkinsonianum, 
with  fleshy  pendent  leaves,  and  a  great  greenish-browii  flower,  with 
a  wdiite  Phahtnopsis-like  labellura.  There  was  also  a  curious  thick 
Rush-leaved  Oucidium  allied  to  0.  longifolium,  with  Inight  yellow- 
spotted  flowers.  Adjoining  -svere  0.  unguiculatum.  and  a  branched- 
spiked  dark  claret  Epidendrum,  with  purple  labelluin.  In  another 
house  was  a  grand  displaj-  of  nearly  fifty  specimens  of  Cattleya 
maxima  in  bloom,  presenting  almost  endless  v.ariety  of  shade,  but 
all  with  more  or  less  richly -veined  lips;  an  invalualile  winter  flower- 
ing species.  Xear  these  was  a  host  of  Ladia  albida,  scarcely  two 
alike,  from  pure  white  (reminding  one  of  huge  flyacinths)  to  the  rose 
or  tinted  lip  of  the  variety  bella.  These  were  blended  with  gooil 
examples  of  dwarf  L.  anceps,  with  which  they  contrasted  finely. 
In  another  house  were  Cypripediums  Boxalli,  Hartwegi,  hirsutissi- 
mum,  and  barbatum  superbum;  a  most  lovely  Cattleya  of  the  Triaua; 
section,  named  Venus,   with  splendid  crimson-purple  lip  and  wdiite 


petals;  Pesc'atoreaRoezli,  just  exp.auding,  and  Bollea coslestis passing 
over.  The  Odoutoglossum  houses  have  a  good  show  of  0.  membran- 
aceum,  cordatum,  maculatum,  Phahenopsis,  nebulosuni,  Eoezli, 
Rossi  majus,  grande,  cirrhosum,  and  Alexandra;,  and  a  fine  promise 
of  0.  vexillarium  already  in  spike.  The  East  Indian  house  was,  of 
course,  enlivened  with  Phahiinopsis  Schilleriana,  but  its  main  interest 
lies  in  the  grand  specimens  of  Zs'epenthes  villosa  with  noble  pitchers, 
and  other  species  of  this  genus.  Darliugtonia  californica,  the 
Pitcher-plant  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  stood  tlie  winter  gial- 
lantly  without  any  protection,  though  the  thermometer  registered 
GV  beloiv  zero  last  December.  We  regret  to  learii  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  standard  Roses,  and  of  some  evergreens,  b^'  the  frost,  has 
been  very  great.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Jajianese 
Ketinosporas  and  other  Conifers  appear  to  be  totally  regardless  of 
any  frost  that  visits  our  island.  G. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK, 


Yello'W  Abutilon. — In  Mr.  J.  OuAi-ard's  nursery  at  Child's 
Hill  there  is  in  flower  a  pure  deep  j'ellow  Abutilon.  It  is  an  un- 
named hybrid,  wliich  Jlr.  Ouvrard  obtained  from  the  Continent.  It 
is  as  free  in  habit  of  growth  and  profusion  of  blooms  as  the  well- 
known  A.  Boule  de  Neige,  its  beautiful  colour  and  other  good  quali- 
ties rendering  it  a  decided  acquisition. 

Orchids  in  Flo'wer  at  Clapton. — Amongst  a  fine  im- 
ported batch  of  Cattleya  Trhaiue,  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery,  there  is 
at  present  in  bloom  a*  pure  white  variety  with  large  flowers  ;  also 
Dendrobium  Boxalli,  with  white  and  pink-tipped  sepals,  a  lemon- 
coloured  lip  tipped  with  white  and  pink  ;  Phah'enopsis  amabilis,  a 
lovely  Orchid,  with  white  sepals,  lemon  throat,  beautifully  spotted  ; 
Oucidium  AVeltoni,  a  fine  batch,  just  coming  into  perfection,  colour 
of  flowers  chocolate  ground  tipped  with  3'ellowish-green,  rosy-purple 
lip,  and  white  margin  ;  Odontoglossum  roseum,  a  charming  little 
Orchid,  producing  abundant  spikes  of  flower  of  a  lovely  rose  colour  ; 
Oncitbum  ornithorhjTichimi,  a  singular  small-flowered  Orchid,  with 
flowers  having  flesh  colour  and  lemon  tlu'oat,  and  finely  scented  ; 
Lycaste  Barringtoni*,  a  singular-looking  and  seldom-seen  kind,  with 
large-sized  flowers,  springing  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  of  a  bright 
lemon  colour  ;  JIaxillaria  leptosepala,  with  flowers  having  orange- 
yellow  sepals,  long  and  curled,  tipped  with  rosy-purple,  lemon- 
coloured  lip  and  throat,  covered  with  small  shining  excrescences. 
-B. 

Orchids  in  Flo'wer  at  Stamford  Hill. — In  Mr.  Bockett's 
collection  tliere  are  of  Ada  aurantiaca,  which  requires  cool  treat- 
ment, some  fine  specimens,  with  spikes  of  briglit  orange-scarlet 
flowers  ;  Odontoglossum  Cervantesi,  with  flowers  having  white  sepals, 
an  orange  throat  curiously  marked  and  spotted  witJi  bright  choco- 
late ;  Masdevallia  amabilis,  upper  sepal  of  flov.'er  orange-yellow,  the 
lower  rosy-purple,  curled  at  the  ends  ;  Ph.ah'enopsis  grandiflora,  a 
fine  Orchid  with  large  flowers,  having  sepals  white,  very  bright 
orange  throat,  finely  spotted  with  chocolate  ;  Vanda  gig.antea,  a  very 
fine  "kind,  v,-ith  large  spikes  of  deep  orange  flowers,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  cliocolate. — H. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea. — I  found  the  following  in  flower  the 
other  day  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  viz.,  Ccelogyne  cristata,  a 
fine  specimen,  loaded  with  beautiful  crisped,  white  flowers,  with 
deep  lemon  lip — still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Orchids  for  winter 
flowering  ;  Dendrobium  formosura,  an  Orchid  of  great  beauty,  with 
fine  white  sepals  and  bright  yellow  throat — free  and  fine  in  every 
way  ;  Calanthe  nivalis,  a  fine  white  Calanthe,  a  profuse  bloomer, 
and  very  beautiful ;  C.  Tnrneri,  white,  with  a  beautiful  pink  eye, 
verj'  free  and  eifective  ;  Lrelia  albida  bella,  a  charming  variety  of 
this  fine  family  of  Orchids,  with  creamy-white  sepals,  fine  rosy-pink 
lip,  and  bright  lemon  throat — beautifully  scented;  Maxillaria  grandi- 
flora, white,  with  a  bright  orange  lip,  throat  spotted  witli  chocolate 
— a  large  and  fine  Orchid ;  Oncidium  bicolorum,  a  very  fine  kind, 
with  a  spike  of  flowers  over  2  ft,  in  length,  covered  with  beautiful 
blossoms  of  a  bright  lemon  colour,  finely  spotted  with  chocolate — 
most  effective  ;  Pleione  humilis,  a  beautiful  species,  the  pink 
and  white  flowers  of  which  are  produced  in  gi-eat  profusion ; 
Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana  :  of  this  glorious  Orchid  there  are  many 
plants  just  coining  into  bloom,  the  flowers  being  of  a  beautiful  pale 
lilac  colour  with  dark-spotted  throat  and  lip  ;  the  foli.age,  too,  of 
this  Orchid  is  beautifully  spotted,  of  a  good  size,  and  highly  orna- 
mental, rendering  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Orchids  in  cultivation  ; 
Odontoglossum  Halli  :  this  has  dark  chocolate  sepals  with  a  narrow 
orange  edge,  white  throat — free,  and  makes  a  pleasing  variety ; 
ChysisChelsoni,  a  magnificent  Orchid,  robust  in  habit,  with  flowers 
produced  on  a  short,  dense  spike,  and  large  sized  individually  :  they 
are  of  a  most  beautiful  orange  and  buff  colour  ;  this  kind  is  in  every 
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way  quite  first-rate  ;  Cypripedium  albo-purpureum,  a  hybrid  of  Mr. 
Sedeu's  raising,  somewhat  similar  in  colour  to  C.  Sedeni,  but  of  a 
paler  pink  colour,  and  with  a  decided  orange  shade  in  the  throat ; 
the  upper  sepals  are  very  long  and  curiously  curled  at  the  points  ; 
this  variety  appears  to  be  quite  as  free  in  its  habit  as  C.  Sedeni,  and 
quite  distinct ;  Dendrobium  cucuUatum  giganteum,  a  lovely  Orchid, 
with  beautiful  pale  lavender-coloured  sepals,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
flower  being  somewhat  deeper  in  hue  ;  throat,  clear  white  ;  a  really 
fine  kind. — H. 

Libonia  penrhosiensis. — This  is  much  superior  to  the  well- 
known  L.  floribunda ;  it  is  of  similar  habit  and  growth,  but  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  better  coloured — in  fact,  superior  in  every 
way.  Plant  growers  who  have  the  latter  should  certainly  add  this 
kind  to  their  collection.  I  saw  it  recently  at  Wrotham  Park,  where 
it  is  grown  extensively. — H.  B. 

Signs  of  Spring. — The  recent  fine  weather  has  made  the 
garden  more  inviting,  a  few  solitary  flowers  having  appeared,  such 
as  those  of  Hepatica  angulosa,  Saxifraga  Burseriana,  Arabis  precox, 
the  common  St.  John's-wort,  Daisies,  Aubrietias,  Polyantluises,  and 
double  Primroses. — J.  Wood,  Kirhstall. 

Acaeia  Riceana. — There  is  an  excellent  young  specimen  of 
this  beautiful  Acacia  in  Mr.  Kinghorn's  show  house  at  Richmond 
just  coming  abundantly  into  flower ;  but  the  chief  beauty  of  this 
jjlant  is  the  elegance  of  its  habit  of  growth.  It  is  a  kind  not  often 
met  with,  but,  like  a  good  many  other  neglected  plants,  it  is  really 
one  of  the  greatest  beauty.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  thrives  admi- 
rably along  with  Cytisus  and  similar  greenhouse  plants. — H. 

Romulea  Maco"wani. — This  pretty  bulb  has  been  in  bloom 
with  mc  during  the  whole  of  the  late  frost.  When  I  say  this,  I 
mean  the  bulb  has  remained  at  the  point  of  bursting,  only  waiting 
for  a  briglit  warm  day  to  expand.  I  received  a  couple  of  bulbs  two 
years  ago  from  my  friend  M.  Max  Leichtlin,  and  planted  them  out 
in  a  glazed  pit.  It  flowers  so  early  that  I  fear  it  will  not  do  much 
good  as  a  hardy  bulb,  unless  it  could  have  a  good  covering  of  snow 
till  the  frost  disappeared.  — H.  Haepub  Cke we. 


RARE    OR    LOST    PLAA'TS. 

I  SHOULD  be  much  obliged  if  any  reader  could  tell  me  where  I  may 
procure  the  following  plants  : 

Senecio  macrophyllus. 

Pelargonium  betulinum,  Bot.  May. ,  t.  148. ' 

Pelargonium  cordifolium,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  163. 

Oxalis  versicolor,  Bot.  Mar/. ,  t.  155. 

Ixia  chinensis,  Bot.  Mar/.,  t.  171. 

Aitonia  capensis,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  173. 

Pelargonium  bicolor,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  201. 

Pelargonium  reniforme,  Bot.  Mag.,  493. 

Blakea  trinervia,  Bot.  31ag.,  t.  451. 

Heliconia  psittacorum,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  502. 

Fragaria  nronophylla,  Bot.  JIag.,  t.  63. 

Narcissus  viridiflorus,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1687. 

Narcissus  Gouani,  Bed.  Lit.  vol.  iv.,  pi,  220. 

Tritoma  pumila,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  764. 

Pelargonium  incrassatum.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  761. 

Pelargonium  ternatum,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  413. 

Narcissus  tenuior  fl.-pl.  The  single  form  is  figured  at  t.  379  of 
the  Bot.  Mag.,  but  in  the  letterpress  accompanying  the 
figure  the  jilant  is  said  to  occur  in  the  double  state. 

Calendula  Tragus,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  408. 
F.  W.  BuEBiDGE,  Botanical  Gardens,  Pemlrohe  Road.  Dublin. 
Cypripediu.m  ciUTTATUM. — It  may  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Elwes  to 
know  tliat  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  has  or  had  in  December  last  a 
good  stock  of  healthy  plants  of  this  species.  The  roots  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Couch  Grass.  I  am  trying  to  grow  it  this  year,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  glad  of  a  hint  as  to  its  requirements. — 
J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Iljord. 


Shallow  Pans  for  Orchids.— Having  seen  many  favourable 
notices  of  tlic  excellent  results  achieved  in  Orchid  culture  by  the  use 
of  shallow  jians  or  saucers,  I  availed  myself  of  a  recent  opportunity 
to  see  them  in  use  at  Messrs.  Veitoh's,  and  I  must  say  that  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  plants  testified  at  once  to  their  suitability. 
They  are  used  by  the  thousand  for  Phaltenopsis  and  similar  plants. 
The  most  satisfactory  evidence  was  the  large  vigorous  growths  of  Den- 
drobium, &c.,  suspended  from  the  smallest  pans,  looking  as  if 
the  weight  of  the  stems  would  break  down  their  fragile  sup- 
ports,   conclusively  proving  that   Orchids  more    frequently   sufl'er 


from  overpotting  than  otlierwise.  These  shallow  little  pans,  in 
addition  to  holding  but  little  material,  are  extremely  porous,  so  that 
anything  like  stagnant  moisture  around  the  roots  is  by  their  use  ren- 
dered impossible  ;  and  that  the  roots  like  the  warm  jjorous  material 
of  which  the  pans  are  made  was  evident  by  the  recently  im- 
ported plants  being  capable  of  being  lifted  up  by  the  loaves  without 
any  fear  of  pulling  the  jjlants  out  of  their  pans,  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  the  roots  clung  to  the  sides.  It  was  also  instructive  to 
observe  the  increased  size  and  substance  of  the  annual  growths  made 
even  the  first  year  after  importation,  compared  with  those  made  in 
their  native  habitat.  We  are  all  liable  to  err  in  following  too  closely 
the  conditions  surrounding  plant  growth  in  a  wild  state,  as  it  was 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  case  under  notice  that  even  better  results 
may  be  obtained  under  purely  artificial  conditions,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  difl'ering  widely  from  trustworthy  reports  as  to  their 
supposed  proclivities  at  home. — J.  G. ,  Linton. 


"ART"  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE. 

It  is  something  quite  novel  and  entertaining  to  have  one  who  is  an 
architect  and  an  artist  lecturing  on  the  siibject  of  conservatories 
or  hothouses,  and  one  naturally  looks  for  something  new  and  in- 
structive from  such  a  source ;  but  it  the  article  recently  published 
adequately  represents  Mr.  Adams'  views  on  the  subject,  it  will  be 
felt  by  not  a  few  that  they  are  somewhat  disappointing.  With 
Mr.  Adams'  instructions  on  the  subject  of  the  construction  of 
hothouses  for  various  purposes,  there  is  hardly  anything  the 
gardener  can  find  fault  with.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  all 
architectural  designs  in  horticultural  structures  should  be  made 
subservient  to  the  practical  uses  of  such  buildings — viz.,  the 
culture  and  display  of  the  plants,  which  is  a  safe  and  good  rale, 
and  one  often  lost  sight  of  by  designers  ;  but  one  fails  to  see  that 
Mr.  Adams  realises  the  facts  fully  himself,  judging  from  his 
designs.  I  think,  too,  that  the  lecturer  rather  libels  horticultural 
architects  when  he  states  that  horticultural  buildings  "  have  either 
been  treated  (hitherto)  as  of  very  secondary  importance,  or  relegated 
to  the  carpenter  and  j  oiner  to  design  " ;  and  also  when  he  insinuates 
that  horticultirral  "  tradesmen  "  impose  upon  their  customers  by 
charging  professional  fees  as  decorative  artists.  But  who  is  to  blame 
for  the  fact  that  horticultural  builders  and  gardeners  have  been 
left  in  these  latter  days  to  design  all  kinds  of  plant  structures  ? 
The  "  artists  "  and  architects  to  whom  Mr.  Adams  alludes  had  it 
once  in  their  own  hands,  and  some  notable  mementos  of  their 
work  they  have  left  behind  them — clumsy,  costly,  "  classical 
structures,"  so  called — in  which  plants  live  but  never  thrive.  I  do 
not  deny  that  improvements  may  yet  be  effected  in  this  direction  ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was  not  until  hothouse  building  was  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  so-called  artists  and  architects  by  practical 
horticulturists,  that  either  elegance  or  practical  utility — especially 
the  last — became  apparent ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  that  part  of  Mr. 
Adams'  paper  on  the  more  practical  details  of  construction  in 
different  kinds  of  houses  for  plants  is  a  very  faithful  repe- 
tition of  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  gardening 
books  and  papers,  and  by  horticulturists  of  late  years. 
At  a  certain  ducal  mansion  the  writer  knows  well,  there 
is  an  architecturally  grand  conservatory,  designed  by  an 
"artist,"  which  cost  something  like  .£9,000,  and  which  is  very 
splendid  outside,  with  its  Grecian  pillars  and  capitals,  elaborate 
stone  carving  and  ornamentation,  but  neither  roomy  nor  adapted 
for  plants  in  any  way — a  mere  cavern,  of  scarcely  the  least  use  in 
a  horticultural  sense,  and  which  has  defied  every  gardener  in  suc- 
cession to  turn  to  good  account ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  now  chiefly 
exhibited  for  its  outside  appearance  only  !  And  there  are  plenty  of 
similar  useless  structures  in  existence  on  gentlemen's  estates,  and 
not  used,  unless  it  be  to  accommodate  trees  or  shrubs  in  the 
winter  time,  or  hold  objects  too  large  or  otherwise  unsuited  for 
the  modern  conservatory.  As  far  as  I  can  understand  Mr.  Adams' 
designs,  as  published  in  a  contemporary,  they  are,  in  principle,  but 
a  slight  modification  of  the  old  style  with  all  its  faults  and  some 
grotesque  additions,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  they  will  be 
opposed  by  practical  horticulturists  of  every  shade  of  opinion. 
Mr.  Adams  states  that  "  any  architectural  design  worthy  of  being 
classed  as  a  work  of  art  should,  first  of  all,  be  simply  the  outcome 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  structure  is  intended,  and  it  must 
always  be  folly  on  the  part  of  the  architect  if  he  attempts  to 
persuade  himself  or  his  client  that  a  building  is  in  good  taste  when 
it  fails  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  was  built."  This  is  a  very 
satisfactory  confession  for  an  architect  to  make  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view ;  but  Mr.  Adams'  plans  and  illustrations  of 
conservatories,  floral  porches,  greenhouses,  and  aquaria  appear  to 
be  a  direct  violation  of  the  rules  he  lays  down.  The  letter-press 
and  the    plans    are    conflicting.      "  The    purposes "    for    which 
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hot-houses  are  built  are  the  culture  and  display  of  their 
inmates— plants  and  flowers  ;  hut  Mr.  Adams's  houses  are  clearly 
not  designed  with  this  object.  The  best-looking  design  o£  the 
whole  number  has  the  old,  lofty  sides,  cumbersome  panels,  and 
small,  sunken  panes  of  glass-window  pattern  (receptacles  for  dirt), 
and  contain  about  ten  times,  I  should  say,  more  timber  in  its 
structure  than  any  competent  horticultural  builder  would  introduce 
who  studied  either  elegance  of  design,  economy,  or  utility.  Plant 
culture  in  such  structures  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  illus- 
tration of  "  A  Greenhouse  with  Aquarium  "  is  a  puzzle ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  structure  with  a  roof  covered  with  tiles  and  lead, 
and  heavily-timbered  sides,  which  admit  a  minimum  of  light.  It 
would  tax  the  skiU  of  the  cleverest  gardener  to  induce  plants  to 
even  live  in  such  a  house,  and  to  thrive  would  be  impossible ;  and  as 
tor  the  aquatics  which  are  supposed  to  be  placed  directly  under  the 
centre  of  the  opaque  roof,  I  should  say  that  the  designer  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  their  requirements.  Of  the  "  Art "  displayed 
I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  any  decided  opinion,  except  that  I 
thought  the  style  of  decorating  the  panels  with  variously-tinted 
glass  had  long  been  relegated  to  the  style  of  gardening  associated 
■with  oyster-sheU  rockeries  and  such-like  vagaries.  I  looked  and 
looked  again  at  Mr.  Adams'  illustrations  before  I  could  believe 
that  anything  so  absurd  could  be  intended  for  the  culture  of  plants. 
The  rustic  summer-house,  with  classic  balustrading  at  the  entrance, 
and  the  plants  in  pots  stuck  on  a  shelf  outside  above  the  doorway, 
is  a  poor,  meaningless  conception.  The  floral  porches,  which  are 
virtually  conservatories,  show  the  worst  style  of  attached  structures 
of  that  kind,  stuck  like  an  excrescence  on  the  front  wall  of  the 
mansion.  When  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  conservatory  attached 
to  the  house,  there  are  surely  less  objectionable  ways  of  doing  it ; 
but  it  is  seldom  necessary  that  it  should  be  attached  to  the  house 
at  all,  and  very  few  are  now  designed  in  that  way.  J.  S.  W. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


FROST  IN  THE  RIVIERA,  DEC,  1879. 

Last  winter  I  described  the  sad  effects  of  the  frost  in  the  Eiviera. 
This  year,  however,  it  has  been  even  more  intense — having 
blackened  the  vegetation  that  usually  enlivens  the  winter  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  severe  frosts  occiu-red 
there  on  the  1st  or  2nd  of  December.  On  the  1st,  snow  feU  ahnost 
incessantly  during  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  a  frost  of  four  or 
five  degx-ees  succeeded.  The  next  day  a  wind,  like  the  Mistral  in 
its  effects,  blew  from  the  Mediterranean,  searing  and  blighting  the 
tender,  snow-covered  vegetation  that  forms  the  glory  of  San  Eemo 
and  other  towns  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  beautiful  Mediterranean. 
The  Lemon  groves  were  the  first  to  feel  its  effects.  The  pips  of 
the  fruit  were  blackened,  and  the  pulp  was  spongy  and  juiceless  ; 
moreover,  the  shoots  of  the  year  were  cut  down,  and  the  leaves 
withered  and  scorched.  The  Lemon-fruits,  I  may  remark,  are 
permanently  injured  by  a  frost  of  four  or  five  degrees,  and  the 
trees  killed  by  a  frost  of  nine  or  ten  degrees.  The  havoc  in  the 
gardens  was  lamentable  to  look  upon.  The  grand  Brugmansia 
cornigera  was  killed  down  to  the  very  collar.  The  SaUdas  and 
Malvaceous  plants  that  are  in  full  flower  in  January,  were  masses 
of  blackened  leaves.  Sparmannia  africana,  from  the  Cape,  had 
not  a  flower  to  show,  and  hardly  a  leaf.  Bignonia  capensis, 
a  noble  climber,  was  kUled  to  the  very  root.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Linum  trigynum  and  Aralia  papyrifera.  Solanum 
lanceolatum,  with  its  bonnie  hilue  flowers,  partially  weathered 
the  frost,  but  in  exposed  places  it  too  had  suffered.  Schinus 
MoUe,  a  ChiU  plant,  whose  coral  beads  hang  in  long  tresses 
from  its  beautiful,  leafy  branches,  was  apparently  unharmed. 
"Whole  avenues  of  this  tree,  fi-om  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  and  in  full 
berry,  adorn  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  San  Remo,  occasionally 
alternating  with  the  graceful  Casuarina  from  New  South 
Wales.  Another  Australian,  Eriocephalum  aromaticum,  was 
sadly  injured.  Flowers  were  few  and  far  between,  -and  it  became 
difficult  to  gather  a  bouquet  for  the  dinner-table.  I  need  not  tell 
of  Libonia  floribunda,  whose  slender  branches  were  leafless  and 
flowerless,  nor  yet  of  Lantana  crocea.  The  very  Palm  trees,  with 
their  clusters  of  half-ripe  Dates,  showed  how  much  they  had 
suffered,  the  Dates  falling  in  numbers  on  touching  the  drooping 
clusters  of  fruit.  Nor  were  the  Olive  trees  altogether  exempt,  as 
shown  by  the  black,  withered  berries  that  had  fallen  in  the  woods. 
The  young  Eucalyptus  trees  were  seared,  but  the  old  patriarchs 
that  towered  aloft  were  unharmed,  though  the  opening  of  their 
Myrtle-Uke  blossoms  was  delayed  a  full  month.  I  did  secure, 
however,  blossoming  sprays  in  sheltered  places  about  the  middle 
of  January,  and  they  are  stUl  in  fine  flower  and  fragrance  on  my 
table  at  Hoviugham.  Petek  Inchbald. 

Hovingham  Lodge,  York. 


MOUNT   LEBANON   AND   ATLAS    CEDARS.    ' 

It  has  been  said  that  "  he  who  plants  Pears  provides  for  his  heirs," 
a  statement  also  applicable  to  trees  of  an  ornamental  character  ;  for 
although  the  progress  made  by  such  of  these  as  naturally  make 
growth  at  a  moderate  rate  enables  them  to  become  handsome  objects 
in  something  less  than  the  course  of  au  ordinary  lifetime,  yet  the 
handsomest  trees,  especially  deciduous  kinds,  are  ineffective  and 
uninteresting  in  their  earlier  stages,  compared  with  what  they  are 
when  they  have  reached,  or  are  approaching,  their  full  size.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  the  gardens  and  grounds  attached  to  old 
places  how  certain  trees  that  are  grown  for  decoration  seem,  by  their 
appearance  of  age  and  general  character,  to  have  been  planted  simul- 
taneously. Thus,  for  a  long  distance  round  London,  and  in  much  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom,  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Mulberries, 
and  a  few  others  are  continually  to  be  met  witli,  tliat  have  all  the 
look  of  having  been  planted  about  the  same  time.  The  Cedar,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  to  tliis  country  about  200  years  ago, 
was  most  likely  planted  by  many  at  that  time,  and  to  these  early 
planters  hundreds  of  places  are  indebted  for  that  which  is  usually 
the  most  ornamental,  effective,  and  remarkable  tree  which  they 
possess.  And  yet  those  who  are  having  new  gardens  made,  or  old 
ones  altered,  oftener  than  not  object  to  this  Cedar  being  planted  in 
the  prominent  positions  which  it  deserves  to  occupy,  the  objection 
usually  being  that  they  will  not  live  to  see  it  large  enough  to  com- 
pare with  existing  old  examples  of  it.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but 
it  does  not  evince  a  disposition  to  do  much  for  those  who  are  to 
come  after  them  ;  for,  apart  from  the  unequalled  effect  which  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  has  on  a  wide  range  of  landscape,  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  that  there  is  no  place  possessing  grounds  of  even 
moderate  extent  that  is  not  improved  by  its  presence.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  almost  all  the  newer  kinds  of  evergreen  trees,  owmg  not 
only  to  the  distinct  horizontal  lines  of  its  plume-like  branches,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  hardy,  vigorous  constitution,  wliich  enables  it 
to  keep  on  thriving  in  any  fair  description  of  soil  until  the  full  size 
natural  to  it  has  been  reached.  It  does  not  grow  on  for  a  time  and  then 
come  to  a  standstill,  like  some  species  of  recent  introduction  that 
have  been  planted  in  quantity,  and  which,  except  in  a  comparatively 
few  favourable  places,  seem  destined  to  end  in  disappointment. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  against  the  C'edar  of  Lebanon 
is,  that  wlien  its  limbs  get  old  and  straggling  far  out  from  the  trunk, 
they  are  liable  to  break  down  when  laden  with  snow,  and  in  this 
way  some  of  the  finest  of  the  old  examples  of  this  tree  have  been 
sadly  disfigured.  The  branches  sometimes  assume  a  peculiar  form  in 
growing  upward  for  a  time  after  they  issue  from  the  trunk,  and 
then  take  the  usual  horizontal  position.  I  have  noticed  that  it  is 
mostly  where  this  description  of  growth  has  been  made  that  breakage 
from  snow  occurs.  This  character  of  growth  might,  I  think,  be 
corrected  with  very  little  trouble  whilst  the  trees  are  young.  The 
Mount  Atlas  variety,  from  its  more  erect  habit,  forming  a  propor- 
tionately stronger  trunk  with  less  weight  of  wood  in  the  limbs, 
is  on  that  account  less  liable  to  suffer  than  the  Lebanon  Cedar, 
and  so  far  is  a  more  desirable  tree,  but  it  rarely  is  equal  to  the  latter 
in  appearance. 

In  planting  either  of  these  trees  near  a  dwelling,  let  the  building 
be  large  or  small,  a  point  of  great  importance  is  never  to  place  them 
too  near,  not  only  allowing  space  such  as  their  branches  cannot 
jjossibly  fill  so  as  to  reach  the  walls,  but  also  keeping  beyond  the 
distance  that  admits  of  their  interfering  with  the  light,  which  their 
dense  clothing  of  dark  foliage  intercepts  nearly  as  effectually  as  a 
wall.  I  know  several  good  houses  where  some  of  the  rooms  are 
almost  wholly  kept  in  semi-darkness  through  the  proximity  of  these 
trees,  and  that  simply  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  in  planting, 
and  yet  they  are  thought  so  much  of  that  the  owner  would  as  soon 
think  of  moving  the  house  as  destroying  the  trees,  which  are  too  old 
and  large  to  move ;  although,  by  the  way,  very  much  larger 
examples  of  this,  or  most  other  trees,  can  be  successfully  moved  for 
a  short  distance  than  most  people  are  aware  of.  If  only  one-half 
the  number  of  the  Lebanon  and  Mount  Atlas  Cedars  had  been 
planted  that  there  was  of  the  Nepal  Cedar,  at  the  time  the  latter 
became  generally  known  in  this  country,  and  some  other  recent 
introductions,  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  during  the  coming 
generations  would  have  been  furnished  with  trees  of  much  higher 
decorative  merit.  T.  Baines. 

G-arrya  elliptica. — I  am  glad  to  find  this  favourably  noticed 
in  The  Gardex,  for  unquestionably  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
ornamental  of  evergreen  shrubs,  especially  wiien  planted  in  certain 
positions  where  it  can  show  off  its  long  pendent  catkins  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  This  is  done  on  piers,  where,  kept  spurred 
in,    it   is   exceedingly   effective,    as  from  the   ends  of   the  annual 
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shoots  it  forms,  the  graceful  racemes  of  flowers  are  emitted,  every 
one  of  which  can  be  seen  dangling  just  clear  of  the  foliage.  In 
character  and  general  appearance  this  resembles  the  Evergreen  Oakj 
except  that  tlie  leaves  are  larger  and  more  elliptic  in  shape  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  less  hardy,  otherwise  it  would  be  very  strik- 
ing planted  in  shrubberies  or  pleasure  grounds,  in  which  situations, 
unless  sheltered,  it  becomes  much  browned  and  cut  by  the  winds. 
To  get  it  to  bloom  freely  on  walls,  where  its  growth  has  to  be 
out  away  to  keep  it  in  bounds,  it  should  be  pruned  early,  so  as 
to  afford  plenty  of  time  for  it  to  break  again  and  the  shoots  to 
get  well  ripened  ;  and  if  this  is  done,  it  will  yearly  be  covered  with 
attractive  inflorescence,  which  is  usually  at  its  best  soon  after  this 
season. — S.  D. 


CELASTEUS  SCANDENS. 


The  accompanying  illustration  of  this  plant  was  taken  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Cambridge,  where  it  produced  a  striking  appearance  both 
in  summer  and  winter.  It  has  large  bright-green  foliage,  borne  on 
far-reaching  branches,  which  grow  either  straight  or  twist  around 
themselves  or  some  neighbouring  plant.  Its  propensities,  indeed,  as 
a  vegetable  boa  constrictor,  have  gained  for  this  plant,  both  iu 
France  and  Germany,  the  name  of  Tree  Strangler.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent subject  for  the  wild  garden.     In  winter,  it  is  remarkable  for  the 


Tlie  Climbing  Bitter-sweet  (Celastrus  scandens). 

coils  of  its  smooth  whitish  stems,  which  frequently  give  off  branches 
that  are  nearly  arched  ;  thus  rendering  the  plant  distinct  in  habit 
from  that  of  the  majority  of  climbers.  The  leaves  are  about  3  in. 
broad,  oval  and  toothed,  with  a  long-pointed  apex.  It  prefers  a 
moist  situation,  and  soil  of  a  loamy  character  ;  at  Cambridge  it  grows 
near  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  and  also  beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  where 
it  also  appears  to  flourish.  It  may  be  increased  either  by  means  of 
seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings.  It  is  native  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  and 
though  introduced  nearly  150  years  ago,  it  is  now  far  from  common. 
L. 

■  Varieties  of  the  Holly.— The  value  of  these  ornamental 
evergreen  shrubs  is  well  known,  but  their  value  under  adverse 
circumstances  was  never  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  the 
last  severe  winter,  as  well  as  during  the  present.  For  exposed 
positions,  or  as  single  specimens  for  lawns,  few  shrubs  are  better 
adapted  or  make  a  finer  appearance.  As  a  hedge  plant  to  pro- 
tect tender  shrubs  it  is  useful ;  and  it  also  forms  a  fine  impene- 
trable fence.  The  Hollies  at  Messrs.  Cutbush's  Nursery,  at  High 
Barnet,  are  in  a  large  and  fully  exposed  field  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
the  soil  is  a  poor  gravelly  loam,  in  which,  however,  these  Hollies 
seem  to  thrive  to  perfection,  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  are 
there  to  be  met  with  in  handsome  specimens  in  various  sizes.  The 
various  kinds  are  arranged  in  convenient  groups,  so  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  kind  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  There  is  also  a  long 
border  on  either  side  of  the  walk  through  the  ground  which  con- 
tains well  grown  single  specimens.  The  kinds  most  noticeable  at 
the  present  time,  iu  this  collection  were  the  following : — Of  green 


leaved  varieties  of  the  common  Ilex  Aquifolium,  were  angustifo- 
ha,  Donniugtoniensis,  crenata,  laurifolia,  (the  Laurel-leaved 
Holly),  pendula  (a  weeping  kind),  scotica,  ferox,  also  I.  dipyrena 
and  I.  balearica.  The  variegated  kinds  comprised  albo-marginata. 
Sdver  Queen,  Golden  Queen,  (these  two  last  are  the  best  of  the 
variegated  kinds),  ferox  argentea,  lutescens,  aurantiaca,  aureo- 
margmata.  Haudsworth  Variegated  (a  weeping  kind),  Waterer's 
Variegated,  and  the  forms  called  the  Gold  and  Silver  Milkmaid 
Hollies.— H.  B. 


SOIL  FOE.  KHODODENDRONS. 

A  PEATY  soil,  without  any  trace  of  lime  in  it,  is  the  most  suitable  for 
the  successful  culture  of  Rhododendrons.  But  I  have  recently  seen 
many  specimens,  growing  in  a  clayey  loam,  that  were  fully  equal  to 
their  neighbours  planted  principally  in  peat  which  had  been  carted 
some  miles  for  the  purpose.  The  establishing  of  Rhododendrons 
on  a  stiff  soil  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  but,  when  once  established,  if 
the  position  is  tolerably  well  drained,  they  grow  and  bloom  freely 
enough.  It  is  very  important,  if  possible,  to  get  plants  that  have 
been  previously  growing  in  a  somewhat  similar  soil.  Plants  grown 
in  a  peaty  soil,  and  lifted  with  a  close,  compact  ball,  do  not  take 
readily  to  a  stiff  adhesive  soil ;  they  very  frequently  make  little  or 
no  progress,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  gradually  turn  yellow  and 
die,  often  to  the  surprise  of  those  interested,  who  think  that  as  they 
keep  their  colour,  and  perhaps  flower  and  make  a  little  gi'owth, 
they  are  established.  The  contact  of  the  roots  (accustomed  to  a  warm 
peaty  soil)  with  the  much  more  moist  and  cold  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted,  is  very  frequently  tlie  cause  of  a  failure  ;  and  I  have  seen 
dead  plants  pulled  out  with  their  original  balls  perfectly  dry,  and 
this  is  another  cause  of  failure.  Rhododendrons,  in  common  with 
many  other  peat-loving  plants,  are  \'ery  fine  and  close-rooted,  hence 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  them  in  fresh  quarters.  My  practice, 
when  planting  them  on  a  stiff  soil  (common  peat  being  unobtainable), 
is  to  mix  up  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  good  light  garden 
soil,  the  siftings  obtained  from  a  thoroughly  rotten  heap  of  old  soil 
of  pot  plants  and  other  rubbish  that  accumulates  under  a  potting 
bench  and  loam  taken  from  immediately  below  the  turf  of  a  pasture  ; 
I  should,  of  course,  prefer  the  turf,  but  some  employers  object  to 
much  turf-cutting.  When  good  leaf-soil  is  abundant,  it  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  garden  soil.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  stated,  that  we 
do  not  rob  our  kitchen  garden,  as,  when  digging  our  loam,  we  con- 
trive to  work  in  a  quantity  into  the  garden,  the  exchange  being,  in 
reality,  very  beneficial.  The  compost  for  the  Rhododendrons  is  tho- 
roughly mixed  and  kept  covered  till  wanted,  to  prevent  its  beino- 
saturated  by  rains.  ° 

If  a  bed  is  to  be  planted,  not  mereholes  only  are  made,  which,  in  stiff 
clayey  soils  especially,  are  in  reality  water  basins,  but  the  whole  bed  is 
thoroughly  bastard  trenched,  i.e.,  it  is  broken  up,  two  spits  deep,  the 
bottom  spit  still  remaining  at  the  bottom.  If  leaf  or  any  light  soil 
is  abundant,  it  is  freely  worked  into  the  top  spit.  The  bottoms  of 
the  balls,  previous  to  planting,  are  made  as  flat  as  possible,  using  a 
pointed  stick  for  the  purpose,  the  better  to  enable  the  roots  to  esta- 
blish themselves  iu  the  compost  which  is  used  immediately  about 
them,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  well  and  firmly  surrounded  with  the 
original  soil.  Dry  weather  should,  if  possible,  be  selected  for  the 
operation,  and  if  the  bed  can  be  planted  immediately  after  being 
trenched,  and  before  being  soaked  with  raiu,  so  much  the  better 
In  this  case  no  rough  lumps  must  be  allowed  in  the  digging,  and  the 
ground  must  be  well  trodden.  The  compost  used  will  help  to  lead 
the  roots  into  the  original  soil  into  which  they  will  eventually 
establish  themselves  without  any  apprecialjle  check,  and  in  the  end 
well  repay  any  extra  trouble  taken,  nothing  Ijeing  more  gorgeously 
beautiful  than  a  well  selected  and  arranged  Rhododendron  betl. 

I  quite  agi-ee  with  "  J.  G.  "  (p.  69)  in  so  far  that  leaf -soil  is  really 
injurious  to  the  roots  of  Rhododendrons  if  used  in  a  semi-rotten 
state  and  iu  excess  ;  but,  judiciously  employed,  it  will  be  found  of 
great  assistance  in  establishing  them  in  a  stiff  soil.  Rhododendrons 
do  gi-ow  most  luxuriantly  planted  in  woodlands,  but  according  to 
my  experience  woodland  soil  is  generally  drier  than  garden  soil,  and 
therefore  can  be  got  into  a  finer  state.  The  varieties  planted,  too, 
are,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  of  a  commoner  and  more  free-grow- 
ing description.  A  Kentish  Maji. 


False  Retinospora.— In  a  recent  number  of  the  Sevue  Horti- 
cole,  M.  Carriire  notes  the  fact  that  R.  dubia  and  R.  Ellwanger- 
iana  are  forms  of  Thuja — R.  juniperoides  or  glauca  of  a  species  of 
Biota.  Most  of  the  Retinosporas  with  linear  leaves  and  cylindrical 
branches  are  but  younger  forms  ;  R.  leptoolada  is  an  exception. 
R.  andelyensis,  to  which  the  name  leptoclada  is  often  erroneously 
given,  is,  according  to  M.  Carriire,  a  seedling  derived  from  R. 
spha^roidea.  It  produces  cones  every  year,  and  reproduces  itself 
true  from  seed. 
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GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIEE-HEAT. 

This  subject  has  been  more  than  once  discussed  in  The  Garden, 
and  although  attempts  to  accomplish  this  desideratum  are  not  dis- 
couraged, still  only  faint  hopes  are  expressed  as  to  its  success.  Very 
much  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  part  of  the  country  where 
such  attempts  are  made,  and  something  also  upon  the  varieties  em- 
ployed. In  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  iu  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  success  would  probably  be  very  doubtful,  and  attempts  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  varieties  of  ilusoats  in  any  part  of  this  country 
would  most  likely  be  unsuccessful.  But  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
counties  little  apprehension  need,  I  think,  be  entertained  of  ripen- 
ing several  useful  kinds  of  Grapes  in  properly  constructed  glass 
houses  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat  in  the  form  of  flues  or  hot-water 
pipes.  But  it  is  not  in  lofty  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  nor  in 
large  structures  of  any  kind,  that  this  attempt  should  be  made ;  but 
in  comparatively  small  and  narrow  lean-to  erections,  with  ample 
means  of  ventilation  at  command  when  required,  which  should, 
however,  be  used  with  discrimination,  so  as  to  economise  solar  in- 
fluences as  much  as  possible,  and  shut  in,  so  to  speak,  as  much  heat 
as  is  practicable  when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  night.  The  varie- 
ties selected  for  the  purpose  should  be  hardy,  as  well  as  early,  such 
as  the  Royal  Muscadine,  Sweetwater,  Foster's  AVhite  Seedling,  &c., 
among  white  kinds,  and  for  black  sorts,  say.  Black  Hamburgh, 
Frankonthal,  and  Esperione. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  such  late  varieties  as  Alicante  and 
Lady  Downe's  Seedling  may,  during  favourable  seasons,  be  tho- 
roughly ripened  without  fire  heat.  The  soil  of  some  parts  of  the 
eastern  counties  is  naturally  warm  and  light  iu  charactei',  and  the 
annual  rainfall  ranks  among  the  smallest  in  tlie  country — circum- 
stances which  may  certainly  have  a  beneficial  influence  iu  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit  during  such  seasons  as  the  last  has  been  ;  and  it  so 
happens  that  there  is  a  Vinery  at  the  place  from  which  I  write 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Alicante  variety,  and  the  fruit  is 
invariably  well  ripened  and  well  coloured  :  and  although  the  struc- 
ture is  furnished  with  fire  flues,  they  are  seldom  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  dry  during  winter, 
when  the  ripe  fruit  hangs  iipon  the  Vines.  Another  house  contains 
only  the  Lady  Downe's  and  Mrs.  Pince  varieties  ;  and,  to  ensure  the 
proper  setting  of  the  latter,  it  is  found  necessary  to  give  a  little  fire 
heat  for  about  a  fortnight,  more  or  less,  during  the  time  tliey  are  in 
bloom.  In  ordinary  seasons  this  is  found  to  be  all  that  is  required 
to  ripen  the  fruit  of  both  varieties.  The  weather  during  the  past 
season,  however,  having  lieing  exceptional,  fire  heat  has  been  used 
more  freely  than  is  usually  the  case.  There  is  also  here  an  unheated 
orchard  house,  some  90  ft.  long,  with  span  roof ;  it  is  20  ft.  wide, 
and  12  ft.  high  in  the  centre.  It  is  furnished  chiefly  with  Peach, 
Nectarine,  and  Cherry  trees,  and  over  the  centre  of  the  paths  is 
fixed  a  strong  wire  at  a  distance  of  14  in,  from  the  glass,  and  to  this 
wire  is  trained  a  single  rod  of  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine  on  one  side 
of  the  structure,  and  .i.  Royal  JIusoadine  upon  the  other.  These 
rods  are  annually  pruned  upon  the  close-spurring  system;  the  young 
shoots  are  all  stopped  at  the  joint  next  to  the  bunch,  and  the  slioots, 
as  soon  as  they  will  bear  it,  are  tied  in  close  to  the  rod,  so  that  it 
presents  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  throws  no  shade,  nor  in  any 
way  interferes  with  the  Peach  or  other  trees  with  which  the  house 
is  planted.  During  manjr  years  these  Vines  have  born  abundantly, 
and  have  never  failed  to  thoroughly  ripen  their  fruit,  and  have 
even  done  so  during  the  past  season,  unfavourable  as  it  has 
undoubtedly  been. 

The  fruit  of  the  Hamburgh  v.ariety  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  con- 
tains less  saccharine  matter  than  that  of  other  Vines  of  the 
same  variety  ripened  under  the  influence  of  artificial  heat ;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  equal  in  point  of  colour,  and,  if  less  highly  flavoured, 
possesses,  nevertheless,  a  pleasing  piquancy,  which  some  prefer  to 
more  highly-flavoured  fruit.  In  this  structure,  it  may  beremarked, 
the  ventilation  is  regulated  so  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
Peach  and  other  trees,  the  Vines  and  their  fruit  being  a  secondary 
consideration,  or  rather  they  are  not  considered  at  all,  and  attempts 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  made  to  retain  solar  heat  by  early  closing  of  the 
liouse.  So  when  so  favourable  h  result  can  be  obtained  from  such  a 
structure  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  still  more  favourable 
results  might  bo  expected  from  Vines  in  a  house  erected  and  managed 
expressly  for  their  culture,  although  unheated  by  any  other  agency 
than  that  of  the  sun. 

The  Vines  in  question  have  now  for  many  years  maintained  a  very 
healthy  and  fruitful  condition,  and  this  circumstance  suggests  the 
possibility  of  unnecessary  trouble  being  sometimes  incurred  in 
securing  for  the  roots  of  Vines  a  richer  compost  or  bed  of  soil  than 
is  really  necessary  for  their  well-being.  The  house  containing  the 
Vines  I  am  alluding  to  is  surrounded  by  gravel  walks  ;  and,  it  being 


undesirable  to  have  the  Vine  roots  inside  the  house,  they  were  con- 
sequently planted  in  the  walk,  a  portion  of  the  gravel  some  3  ft.  or 
.4  ft.  in  width,  stretching  across  the  walk,  being  removed,  and  some 
suitable  soil  introduced.  In  this  the  roots  of  the  Vines  were  care- 
fully planted,  while  the  rods  were  introduced  to  the  house  just 
under  the  level  of  the  gravel  outside,  which  was  again  replaced, 
and  the  roots  were  directed,  as  it  were,  towards  the  ordinary  soil  of 
a  garden  quarter,  into  which  they  have  doubtless  long  since  found 
their  way,  and  in  which  they  .appear  to  thrive.  P.  G. 

Cid/ord. 


DWARF     FRUIT     TREES. 


Some  time  since  a  correspondent  drew  attention  to  the  great  need 
of  shelter  for  fruit  gardens  ;  and,  no  doubt,  if  they  were  better 
protected  in  this  respect  we  should  not  have  to  deplore  the  bad 
seasons  so  much,  as  were  the  sites  for  planting  only  better  chosen, 
cold  blasts  could  not  affect  the  tender  blossoms  in  spring  as  they  do 
now  ;  but  orchards,  unfortunately,  instead  of  being  protected,  are, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  just  the  reverse,  and  so  situated  as 
to  be  swept  by  every  gale  that  blows.  If  the  flowers  escape 
destruction,  the  fruit  is  knocked  about  and  hurled  off'  in  the 
autumn  long  before  it  is  fit  to  gather,  and  much  waste  and  loss 
occurs  that  might  be  avoided,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  we  hear  complaints  on  all  sides  of  the  scarcity  of  Ajiples  and 
Pears,  and  the  great  dearth  there  is  of  these  useful  comestibles  in 
our  markets.  So  long  as  the  present  system  obtains,  this  scarcity 
must  continue,  but,  by  nurking  use  of  the  right  kind  of  land  for 
forming  plantations,  and  choosing  favourable  aspects,  tlicre  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  have  to  import  articles  that  our  climate  and 
soil  will  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  own  consumption,  as 
surely  we  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  and  sell  the  above-named 
hardy  fruits  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  sent  to  us  from 
abroad. 

Where  many  fail  in  securing  good  crops  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  in 
having  tall  gawky  trees,  whereby  they  think  they  can  make  more 
of  the  ground  under,  which  is  a  great  mistake,  for  to  have  anything 
do  well  there,  sun  and  light  are  necessai'y,  and,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  cultivate  it,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  far  more  profitable 
to  sow  down  to  Grass,  or  plant  thicker  at  wide  intervals  and  grow 
vegetables  or  bush  fruit  between,  as  when  so  arranged  the  one  helps 
to  shelter  the  other  ;  and  the  digging  to  which  the  ground  is  occa- 
sionally subjected  acts  in  the  way  of  root-pruning,  and  induces  plenty 
of  fibre.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  is  how  some  of  the  most  noted  men 
about  Fulham  manage  ;  and  if  land  there  makes  remunerative 
returns  at  the  heavy  rents  charged,  it  ought  to  leave  a  fine  margin 
in  districts  where  ground  is  cheaper.  Now  that  the  farming  inte- 
rest is  said  to  be  so  bad,  why  not  convert  some  of  the  fields  into 
fruit  gardens,  for  whicii  purpose  many  are  admirably  situated  near 
woods,  where  they  are  shut  in  from  the  north  by  forest  trees  that 
would  go  far  to  render  them  safe  from  the  weather  ;  or  if  landlords 
are  not  disposed  for  so  great  an  innovation,  they  might  at  least 
extend  the  cottagers'  allotments,  and  plant  there,  as  nothing  would 
conduce  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  labourers  on  an  estate  as  to  keep 
them  engaged  at  home,  where  they  can  spend  their  evenings  to  advan- 
tage, and  train  their  children  in  habits  of  industry. 

Should  any  one  take  such  a  scheme  up,  I  should  recommend  dwarf 
trees  as  the  most  easily  managed,  and  as  being  more  secure  from 
the  wind,  which,  during  the  equinoxes,  works  such  havoc  among 
them.  A  plantation  of  these  forms  a  protection  to  each  other,  as 
the  gales  cannot  sweep  under  and  over  them  in  the  way  tliey  can 
when  the  branches  are  far  from  the  ground,  and  the  heads  being  low 
the  fruit  can  be  gathered  in  half  the  time  it  takes  when  tall  ladders 
have  to  be  used.  Not  only  tliis,  but  a  belt  of  Evergreen  Oak  grows 
sufficiently  high  to  protect  them,  and  these,  by  their  close  dense 
growth,  keep  wind  away  as  effectually  as  anything  that  can  be  had 
for  the  purpose.  All  gardens  of  any  great  size  or  extent  ought, 
however,  to  have  a  broad  clump  of  Firs  on  the  exposed  sides  to  form 
a  background  and  a  first  barrier,  as  it  were,  in  front  of  which 
Hollies  or  Evergreen  Oaks  should  be  planted,  the  two  combined 
being  almost  equal  to  a  wall  in  protective  power,  as  little  wind  or 
cold  can  pass  through,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  thrown  back 
where  it  is  wanted.  Tlie  benefit  to  gardens  so  sheltered,  as  com- 
pared with  others  not  so  favoured,  was  very  apparent  last  spring, 
when  in  the  former  fair  crops  of  fruit  might  he  seen  on  walls, 
whereas  in  the  latter,  trees  were  not  only  bare,  but  sadly  cut 
about  by  frost  and  cold  ;  and  more  particularly  was  this  the  case 
with  Apricots,  some  of  which  have  never  recovered.  S.  D. 


New  Vine  Disease. — il.  Dumas  and  two  delegates  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  consulted  by  the  Greek  Government 
on  the  Vine  disease,  anthrachnose,  have  confiimed  the  view  of  M 
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Gennadius  as  to  the  application  of  powdered  chalk.  The  Cunant 
crop  is  tweuty-five  per  cent,  deficient  through  this  malady,  which 
takes  the  form  of  whitish  spots  on  the  buds,  branches,  and  fruit. 
Covering  Vine  Borders. — The  highly  practical  suggestion 
of  a  contemporary — wliich  has  at  times  displayed  much  erudition  on 
the  subject  of  "  the  fall  of  the  leaf  "—to  entrap  the  heat  of  tlie  sun 
by  a  covering  of  dry  Oak  leaves,  while  these  are  still  green  on  the 
tree  and  stiU  growing,  is  good,  but  not  better  than  the  query  "where 
can  you  get  Bramble  leaves  in  winter"  put  to  one  of  its  correspondents 
by  the  same  paper  on  another  occasion,  when  IJramble  leaves  were 
suggested  as  a  substitute  for  Vine  leaves  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dessert.  The  answer  of  the  correspondent  was,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  an  offer  to  send  the  editors  ''a  couple  of  sackf uls  "  of 
Bramble  leaves  at  this  season.  Such  blunders  on  familiar  subjects 
are  amusingly  suggestive  of  the  non-practical  mind.  The  Oalv,  of 
course,  docs  not  shed  its  leaves  till  November. — C. 

Evils  of  Deep  Planting. — I  know  an  orchard  in  Hereford- 
shire, half  of  which  consists  of  Perry  Pears  (Longlands,  I  believe) 
from  fifty  to  sixty  years  old,  which  seldom  bear  well,  and  often  not 
at  all — though  other  trees  of  the  same  age  and  sort  close  by  bear 
fairly  well — because  they  were  orisfinally  planted  too  deeply.  The 
other  half  of  the  orchard  consists  of  various  sorts  of  Apple  trees, 
from  fifteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  all  of  which  crop  well,  and  in 
some  years  heavily.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  made  by 
some  that  fruit  trees  on  Grass  lands  never  bear  regularly.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Herefordshire  orchards  are  laid  down  in  Grass,  and  I 
know  of  many  tliat  annually  produce  crops  of  fruit,  tliough  of  course 
in  some  years  more  abundantly  than  in  others — a  variation  due  to 
the  season  rather  than  to  the  soil.  I  think  shelter  from  the  east  wind 
in  spring,  and,  if  possible,  inclination  to  a  southern  aspect,  to  be  the 
chief  points  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  orchard  ground  wliere 
the  soil  is  otherwise  suitable  for  fruit  growing.  Some  of  the  best 
orchards  in  Herefordshire  occupy  the  site  of  former  Hop-yards.  The 
yield  this  past  season  from  this  county  is  no  criterion  of  its  average 
produce,  the  season  having  been  the  most  disastrous  that  has  been 
experienced  for  years.  The  clay  soil  retained  the  superabundant 
moisture  from  the  excessive  rains,  and  when  I  was  there  in  the 
autumn  I  was  told  of  many  instances  of  young  and  aj^parently  healthy 
trees  which  had  died  off  from  no  other  ascertainable  cause  than  the 
super-saturation  of  the  soil.  The  remarks  frequently  made  as  to  the 
necessity  of  pruning  the  trees  and  opening  the  heads,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  free  admission  of  light  and  air,  apply  with  great  force  to  the 
older  orchards  of  Herefordshire,  many  of  which  are  so  thickly  planted 
and  have  been  allowed  to  grow  together  in  such  a  tangled  mass,  as 
to  present,  when  in  full  leaf,  a  continuous  screen,  impervious  alike 
to  sun  and  air.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  in  that  county 
alone  upwards  of  twenty-six  thousand  acres  of  orcharding,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  better  attention  to  fruit  culture  than  is  now  paid  to  it 
might  in  the  course  of  time'help  to  recoup  agriculturists  fertile  heavy 
losses  they,  in  common  with  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  England, 
have  sustained  during  the  last  few  years. — C.  W.  R.  C,  in  the 
Fidel. 


OBITUARY. 

At  Montys  Court,  near  Taunton,  General  William  M  cixro,  C.  B.  ,  died 
a  few  days  ago,  at  the  age  of  about  6-1.  General  Munro  was  always  an 
enthusiastic  botanist,  and  for  a  great  many  years  past  he  had  devoted 
nearly  all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  Grasses,  and  he  had  long  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  the  first  authority  in  this  country,  and  perhaps 
in  the  whole  world,  in  knowledge  of  that  useful  family  of  plants. 
Unfortunately  much  of  his  knowledge  has  passed  away  with  him,  for 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  publication  of  his  principal  projected  work. 
Only  a  week  or  two  before  his  death  he  completed  the  determination 
of  the  Afghanistan  Grasses  of  the  fine  collection  brought  by  Dr. 
Aitchison  ;  and  but  a  few  weeks  ago  he  contributed  a  valualjle 
paper  to  The  GJarden  on  the  Himalayan  Primroses,  a  class  of  plants 
of  which  he  was  particularly  fond,  and  of  which  he  made  an  especial 
study.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Munro,  of  Druidstoke,  Gloucestershire,  and  entered  the  army 
as  ensign  in  1S.34.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  in  1S36,  to  captain 
(39th  Dorsetshire  Regiment  of  Foot)  in  1844,  and  to  major  in  18.5'2. 
He  saw  much  active  service  in  India,  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Maharajpore,  for  which  he  received  the  medal.  He 
commanded  the  39th  Regiment  in  the  Crimean  campaign  from  the 
close  of  1854,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  and  fall  of  Sebastopol ; 
and  he  also  commanded  the  supports  of  the  1st  Brigade  (3rd  Division) 
at  the  attack  on  the  18th  of  June,  1853.  His  subsequent  commis- 
sions bore  date  respectively — lieutenant-colonel,  1853  ;  colonel,  1854  ; 
major-general,  1868;  lieutenant-general,  1873  ;  and  general,  1878.  In 
1870  he  was  gazetted  to  a  staff  appointment  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders  in  1876. 


He  was  nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  (Military  Division)  in 
1857.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  writes  to  tlie  JVjncs  as  follows  :— "In  the 
obituary  notice  of  the  late  General  William  Munro  I  see  no  mention 
of  the  distingiiished  place  he  held  among  men  of  science,  especially 
as  a  botanist.  Always  attentive  to  the  physical  character  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  various  countries  to  which  he  was  called  by  his  mili- 
tary duties,  he  had  already,  before  the  wounds  he  received  in  India 
at  the  battle  of  Maharajpore  and  elsewhere,  done  much  towards  the 
investigation  of  Eastern  botany.  He  was  further  a  first-rate  prac- 
tical gardener,  and  lie  established  soldiers'  gardens  wherever  he  was 
stationed  for  any  length  of  time  in  India,  Canada,  the  \Vest  Indies, 
&c.,  and  botanical  ones,  I  believe,  at  Agra  and  elsewhere.  He  con- 
tinued his  researches  in  the  Crimea  in  1854-5,  where  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  military  authorities  to  the  treasures  of  Greek  art 
buried  close  to  Sebastopol,  and  himself  superintended  the  excava- 
tions, and  formed  collections  of  these  objects,  which  he  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  subsequently  in  Canada,  Spain,  and  the 
Bermudas,  where  he  was  acting  Governor  during  the  anxious  times 
of  the  blockade  running  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  lie 
commanded  the  British  forces  for  five  years.  He  had  for  many 
years  applied  liimself  specially  to  the  most  difficult  and  important 
Order  of  Graminere,  including  the  innumerable  tropical  cerealia  and 
forage  plants,  and  published,  among  other  papers,  a  complete  mono- 
graph of  Bamboos,  a  work  of  great  research  and  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  value.  He  had  thus  acquired  for  himself  a  Continental  and 
American  as  well  as  a  British  reputation  among  men  of  science,  and 
had  become  a  general  referee  in  all  matters  scientific  or  practical  con- 
nected with  the  most  important  of  economic  vegetable  products. 
His  name  is  on  the  list  for  the  next  election  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed he  would  have  been  one  of  the  selected  of  the  Council." 


ANSWEES  TO  OOREESPONDENTS. 


Frmt  Tree  for  Walls..— C?.  0. -On  the  nortli-east  aspect  of  your  wall  the 
toUouiiis  v.ineties  of  I'lunis  .ire  the  most  likely  to  do  well :  Victoria  Diamond 
Washington,  Early  Orleans,  and  Pond's  .SeedliDg  ;  Morello  Cherries  will  certainly 
do  well  on  this  aspect.  On  the  south-west  aspect,  and  for  your  district  the  fol- 
lowins  Peaches  would  prove  the,best :  Alexandra,  Noblesse,  Early  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne,  Early  York,  Bellegarde,  and  Barrington  ;  and  as  you  do  not  require  Nec- 
tarines or  Apricots,  why  not  have  a  few  choice  Pears  on  the  same  aspect  such  as 
DoyemKi  du  Comice,  B(5une  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Superfln,  Jlarie  Louise,  and  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  ?  The  south-east  aspect  you  might  devote  to  dessert  Plums  of 
which  the  following  are  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  :  Green  Gage,  Transparent 
G.oge,  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  and  Eeine  Claude  de  Bavay  ;  late  kitchen  Plums  would 
also  ripen  on  this  aspect ;  the  best  are  Belle  de  Septembre,  Autumn  Compote 
and  Blue  Imperatrice.  On  the  north-west  aspect  all  kinds  of  Cherries  would  he 
likely  to  do,  but  we  should  prefer  to  plant  it  with  Pears.  Any  of  the  following 
kinds  would  ripen  on  this  aspect :  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Thompson's,  Duohesse  d'AngoulSme,  and  Fondante  de  Automne. 
— H. 

Feeding  Atmosphere  for  Orchids.— J.  n.— Allow  me  to  say,  as  illus- 
trating tile  uiLMning  wliich  1  wished  to  convey  by  the  term  "feeding"  atmosphere 
that  I  saw  tlie  largest  and  best  cultivated  collection  of  Orchids  in  tliis  country 
last  week,  .ami  under  the  stages  of  the  houses  I  found  beds  of  tan  and  Cocoa- 
flbre,  which  were  turned  every  alternate  day  to  produce  a  "feedin"-"  atmo- 
sphere.—J.  Egberts. 

Hardy  Flo-wers.— In  case  no  one  more  competent  answers  the  question  of 
F.,"  the  following  lists,  which  I  have  selected  from  a  diary  I  keep,  sliowin"- 
each  ye.ar  the  time  when  different  flowers  appear  here  in  Lancashire,  may  be  ot 
use  as  a  guide.  As  "  F."  requests,  I  have  named  only  those  which  I  have  found 
hardy  in  the  fullest  sense,  by  which  I  mean  those  which  constantly  flower,  are 
not  apt  to  die  in  winter,  and  give  least  trouble  in  cultivating.  Some  few  have 
special  requirements,  as  to  which"F."had  better  consult  Robinson's  "  Hardy 
Flowers."  "  F."  asks  for  tliose  which  require  sun  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
requiring  shade.  My  experience  is  that  almost  all  are  best  in  full  sun,  care  being 
taken  to  plant  them  in  deep  free  soil,  resting  on  a  thick  stratum  of  small  stones 
Hardy  border  perennials :— April.— Daffodils  ot  v.arious  sorts.  Narcissus  Hors- 
fieldi  is  one  of  the  most  5.atisfactory,  Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  O.xlips,  Scilla  sibirica 
and  bifolia,  Hepaticas,  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Anemone  fulgens,  Alyssum  sa.vatile. 
May.— Primula  japonica,  Iris  pumila  and  nudicaulis,  Trillium  grandiflorum, 
Triteleia  lilacina,  Triteleia  uniflora,  Primula  farinosa  superba,  Trollius  (all  sorts), 
Erodium  Jlanescavi  (this  never  ceases  flowering),  Aiibrietias,  Alyssums,  Scilla 
nutans  and  campanulata  (white  and  red),  Leucojum  venium,  Dodecatheon  inte- 
grifolium.  June.— Iris  barbata  (all  sorts),  Gentianaacaulis,  Geranium  armenum, 
lancastriense,  argenteum,  cinereimi,  Anthericum  Llliastrum,  Aquilegia  cosrulea 
(requires  to  be  renewed  by  seed),  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  Iberis  correiefolia,  Orchis 
foliosa,  Scabiosa  caucasica.  July.— Irises  English  and  Spanish,  and  Kaemp- 
feri,  Spirrea  palmata,  Pyrethrums,  Cimassia  Fraseri  and  esculenta,  Lilium  davu- 
rlcum,  monadelphicum,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella  and  allia,  Lychnis  Haageana, 
<-  ypripedium  spectabile.  Campanula  nobilis  latifolia,  &c.  August.— Lilium  candi- 
dum,  testaceum,  chalcedonicum,  longiflorura  (protect  early  leaves  from  frost), 
Eryngium  ametliystinum,  Gaillardia  aristata,  Calliprora  flava,  Primula  capi- 
tata,Tigridia  Pavonia  grandiflora.  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  .Lychnis  clialcedonica 
11. -pi.  September.— Dianthus  superbus,  (Enothera Fraseri,  t.araxacifolia,  Youngi, 
marginata  and  others,  Agi-ostemma  Flos  Jovis  and  Coronaria  atro-sanguinea, 
Lythrum  alatum,  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  Lobelia  syphilitica,  Gladiolus  purpureo- 
auratus,  brenchleyensis,  and  florihundns.  October.- Gladiolus  gandavensis 
hybrids.  Anemone  japonica  alba  and  hylirida.  Lobelia  fulgens,  Crocus  nudiitlorns 
and  speciosus,Colchicum  autuninale(doul)Ie  white),  byzantinum,  and  longipetaluni, 
Lilium  speciosum.  Alpine  and  rock  plants  for  sunny  places  :— Acanthohmon 
glumaceum,  Androsace  carnea,  Antennaria  tomeutosa,  Arenaria  balearica.  Cam- 
panula mur.alis,  pulla,  turbinata,  Eaineri,  and  isophylla,  Dianthus  glaciaUs.  D. 
deltoides,  D.  neglectus,  Diyas  octopetala,  Erinus  alpinus,  Gentiana  verna,  Lin- 
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aria,  Cymbalaria.  L.  alpina,  Gypsopliila  paniculata,  Papaver  nudicaule,  P.  n. 
album,  Phlox  setacea,  P.  verna,  Saponana  ocymoides,  SaJtifraga  ceratophylla, 
crustata,  Aizoon,  grauulata  fl.  pi. ,  hypnoides,  muscoides,  oppositifolia,  pectinata, 
pyramidalis,  pyi-enaica,  Seduni  acre  aureum,  S.  angllcum,  glaucum,  spectabile, 
roseum  Semperviviim  arachnoideum,  Lag,geri,  Silene  acaulis  giandiliora,  S. 
alpestris,  S.  Schafta,  Thymus  llanuginoslls,  T.  Sevpyllum  albus,  Verrauca  repcns, 
V  rupestris,  V.  prostra'ta,  Zausclnieria  californica.  For  halt  shady  pl;iiis:— 
Anemone  apennina,  Primula  denticulata,  P.  viscosa major,  Soldanella  iii.Mitaiia, 
Eamondia  pyrenalca,  Cyclamen  europa:um  and  hederaifoUum,  Lmu;ca  burcalis, 
Sanguinaria  canadensis,  Gaultheria  prooumbens,  G.  Shallou,  Cornus  canadensis, 
Omphalodes  verna. ~E.  H.,  Aigburth. 

C.  S.,   Glasgow.— The  plant  you  mention   as  Dracontium  pertusum  is  more 
generally  known  as  Jloustera  pertusa,  but  it  is  often  seen  in  flower. 
"  Names  of  Plants.— A'.  B.—l,  Pteris  cretica ;  2,  Platycericmi  alcicorne  ;  3. 

Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  ;  Pteris  argyrea. jl.— Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var. 

B  y  —Acacia  neriifolia. Dei'oii.— Dendrobium  heterocarpum. D.  U.S. 

—1  Boronia  serrulata  ;  2,  Acacia  platyptera  ;  3,  C'horizema  varium  ;  i.  Adiantnm 
ten'erum.— J.  U.  ir.  T.— The  plant  you  mention  should  be  transplanted  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Books.— F.  It.  (Kirlmood).—"  Select  Ferns,"  by  B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise 
Kurseries,  HoUoway,  London,  N.    To  be  obtained  of  the  author. 
Questions. 

White  Syrian  Grape.— Can  anyone  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain 
a  two-year-old  Vine  of  the  White  Syrian  ?  I  have  applied  to  several  nurserymen, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.— .r. 

Mistletoe  on  tlie  Pear.— In  Tde  Garden  of  the  rd  of  January  is  a  para- 
f'raph  under  the  head  of  .Mistletoe,  iu  which  the  writei  states  he  has  cut  Mistletoe 
from  the  Pear  tree.  Having  lived  many  years  in  Herefordshire  1  h.ave  often 
looked  for  but  never  found  a  single  instance  of  Mistletoe  grnwini;  <'n  the  Pear, 
nor  have  I'ever  talked  to  any  one  Vho  has.  Many  orchards  in  tliis  ii.ighbnurhood 
are  composed  of  both  Apples  and.Pears,  and  though  the  Apple  trees  often  look 
green  in  winter  from  numerous  bunches  of  the  parasite,  the  Pear  trees  never 
have  any.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  would  not  mind  stating  where  the  plant 
can  be  found  on  the  Pear,  as  I  fancy  it  will  be  as  rare  as  it  is  on  the  Oak,  if  not 
more  so.— A.  B.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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PEA     TROUGHS. 

As  the  time  of  year  is  approaching  when  contrivances  for  forward- 
ing early  Peas  will  be  in  requisition,  allow  me  to  bring  under  notice 


a  simple,  but  very  efficient,   method  of  carrying  out  the  object  in 

y\ew a  contrivance  without  nail,   hinge,   or  screw.     Procure  some 

pieces  of  board  about  18  in.  long  and  8  in.  wide  ;  saw  out  a  notch  at 
one  end  5  in.  deep,  and  sharpen  off  the  other  end  to  a  point  for 
driving  into  the  soil.  Fix  two  of  these  pieces  at  a  given  distance 
(say  elt.)  apart ;  procure  some  thin  slips  of  board  6  in.  wide.  Two 
of  these  placed  in  the  notched  pieces  %vill  form  a  trough.  Place  a 
bit  of  sod  at  end  (0)  to  keep  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  latter  sow  the 
Peas  thinly  when  about  three  parts  filled,  and  then  cover  them. 
The  accompanying  sketch  represents  an  end  view  of  one  of  these 
troughs  with  the  Peas  grown  up.  When  ready  for  planting,  a  man 
at  each  end  takes  the  troughs  out  of  the  supports,  carries  them  to  a 
prepared  trench,  and  drop's  the  whole  length  where  they  are  to  grow. 
Thirty  or  forty  yards  of  Peas  in  the  above  manner,  seeing  they  may 
be  set  close  together,  will  occupy  but  little  room.  When  done  with, 
and  the  material  thoroughly  dried,  it  may  be  stowed  away  for  future 
use  As  early  Peas  are  pretty  generally  sown  in  the  same  border, 
advantat'e  may  be  taken  to  have  a  given  number  of  tire  troughs 
to  complete  the  row  without  dividing  the  growing  Peas.  Thus  a 
row  of  Peas  20  ft.  long  would  require  four  lengths  5  ft.  each,  and 

a  row  of  IS  ft.  three  troughs  6  ft.  each  """ "' ~ 
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recovered  from.  From  tlie  middle  of  ilarch  onwards  until  the  end 
of  April  is  the  best  planting  season,  and  this  spring,  sliould  no  heavy 
rains  fall  between  now  and  that  time,  the  ground  will  be  iu  splendid 
condition  to  receive  the  seed  tuber.  But  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose just  now  is  the  securing  the  seed  stocks  for  planting,  and  the 
sorts  to  be  selected.  Seed  Potatoes  are  and  must  necessarily  be 
expensive,  as  the  disease  last  year  wrought  such  devastation  amongst 
the  crops,  and  therefore  they  are  not  only  expensive,  but  many  kinds 
are  scarce.  To  get  in  the  needed  stock  as  early  as  possible,  there- 
fore, should  be  the  aim  of  all  intending  purchasers.  More  than  this, 
however,  it  is  desirable  that  kinds  obtained  should  be  such  as  are 
fairly  abundant,  are  good  croppers,  and  that  witlistand  the  disease 
fairly  well.  Thus,  bj'  reason  of  their  well-known  precocity,  two  of 
the  best  kinds  for  early  planting  are  any  kind  of  the  Ashleaf  Kidney 
and  the  American  Early  Rose  ;  the  first  gives  quality  and  a  fairly 
good  crop,  t'je  latter  a  good  crop  in  which  quality  is  somewhat  defi- 
cient, but  in  these  days  of  disease  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  too  nice  in 
the  matter  of  that.  Another  very  excellent  kind  to  follow  is  King 
of  Potatoes,  a  handsome  yellowish  Kidney  ;  Climax,  a  second  early 
white  round,  is  also  a  large  cropper,  and  following  these  may  come  School- 
master or  Paterson's  Victoria,  tlie  latter  certainly  the  best  eating 
Potato  ;  another  popular  disease-resisting  kind  is  Magnum  Bonum. 
This  will  make  a  capital  and  reliable  selection  for  all  amateur 
growers  of  Potatoes  for  their  own  consumption. — A.  D. 


Tho.mas  Williams. 


Garden  Potatoes. — Directly  the  weather  opens  and  the  soil 
is  workable  there  will  be  shown  considerable  anxiety  to  begin  the 
planting  of  Potatoes.  This  will  be  a  mistake  because,  let  the  winter 
have  been  what  it  may,  we  are  almost  certain  to  get  late  frosts,  and 
if  these  injure  the  early  planted  crop,  the  mischief  done  is  rarely 


TOMATOES   UNDER   GLASS. 

For  many  years  we  have  devoted  an  entire  house  to  the  gTowth  of 
the  Tomato.     The  house  itself  was  once  a  division  of  two  succession 
Pineries,  and  is  heated  amply,  both  for  root  and  branch.     The  bed 
in  the  middle  is  about  8  ft.  wide,  which  is  heated  below  with  hot- 
water  pipes.     The  bed  is  filled  witli  ordinary — not  too  rich  soil — soil 
that  would  be  discarded  from  the  potting  bench,  exposed  to  weather, 
charred  refuse,  and  lime  rubbish,  with  perhaps  a  few   barrowfuls  of 
a  spent  Mushroom  bed  or  hotbed.     This  is  well  mixed  togetlier,  and 
the  bed  filled  to  one-half  the  width.     A  set  of    Tomatoes  is  struck 
from  cuttings  in  August,  planted  1  ft.  apart  end  of  September.  One 
year  the}'  are  planted  at  tlie  front  part  of  the  bed,  and  another  year 
they  are  planted  at  the  back  part.     I  may  explain  further  that  the 
house,  whicli  is  what  is  termed  a  three-quarter  span,  has  a   path 
botli  back  and  frout,  so  that  the   plants  are  easily  got  at  to  train 
them  up  the  sticks  and  so  to  the  wires,  which  are  attached  to  tlie 
rafters  within  8  in.  of  the  glass  a  foot  apart.      From  September  on 
to    JIarch    or    April    the     whole     of     the    plants     are    left,     but 
after   this  date,  earlier  or  later  depending  on  the  progress  of  the 
plants,  every  other  one  is  cut  out  gradually  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  produce.     Those  plants  left,  or  the  permanent  ones  so-called,  are 
carefully  trained  over  the  roof  from  front  to  back  or  from  back  to 
frout,  as  the  case  may  be,  whether  this  j'ear  or  next  year  planted. 
In  thinning  we  sometimes  take  out  more  than  every  other  one.    Last 
year,  for  instance,  our  plants  were  reduced  in  course  of  time  to  five 
only  out  of  two  dozen  plants  originally  planted.     It  will  be  seen 
therefore  that  we  aim  generally  at  extension  in  order  to  keep  up  con- 
tinual productiveness  all  the  year  by  a  systematic  mode  of  culture. 
By  September   last   year  the  five   plants  covered  the  whole   roof, 
or  about   450  ft.   of    it,   and    there  were   more   ripe    fruit   cut  in 
that  month  than  in  any  other.     I  find  we  gathered  through  the  year 
more  than  200  lb.   weight.     Tlie  plants  are  kept  well  thinned  of 
leaves  and  superfluous  shoots,  and  two  or  three  times  during  the  year 
we  denude  them  nearly  entirely  of  their  leaves,  iu  this  waj'  it  enhances 
both  the  colouring  and  tlie  ripenining  process.     The  sort  I  grew  last 
year    was   Tick's    Criterion,   and  a  better    kind    for  this   purpose 
I    never    grew.      It    is    a    very   tender    sort ;     so   much   so    that 
skin     and     all     may    be     eaten    without    offence.       Independent 
of    the    produce,  the    house  is  a  most    interesting    and    ornamen- 
tal one,  for,  along  the  curbs,  both  back  and  front,   various  plants 
may    be    grown,    and    in    the    early   part    of   the    year    we    fruit 
Strawberries  on  the  shelves  next  the  paths.     It  may  be  well  to  say, 
further,  that  we  begin  to  cut  back  the  old  plants  at  tlie  beginning  of 
October,  in  order  to  give  room  to  the   young  ones,   which  will  be 
making    rapid    progress   and   wanting    head    room,    and    by   this 
time   are  beginning  to  fruit  up  the  stem  on  that  portion  of   the 
plant  between  the  soil  and  wires,  which  is  about  2  f t. ,  and  that  we 
give  them  no  water  after  the  end  of  September  to  young  or  old  till 
the  beginning  of  February.     The  house,  also,   is  kept  as  dry  and 
airy,  with  as  much  fire-heat  as  possible  at  this  period  as  we  can — 50° 
at  night  and  60°  by  day — a  few  degrees  less  or  more,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.     The  old  plants  are  frequently  cut  away,  and 
the  young  ones  as  surely  and  certainly  take  their  place.     I  prefer 
cuttings  to  seedlings,  as  I  believe  they  stand  the  winter  better,  and 
perhaps  fruit  better  and  quicker.  H.  K. 

Floors. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Naiuke."— SAa/cespeare. 


IfOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


New  Evergreen  Oaks. — I  was  much  struck  with  the  iine 
appearance  o£  two  comparatively  new  varieties  of  the  Evergreen 
Oak  growing  in  tlie  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Coombe  Wood. 
The  first  variety  is  Quercus  Buergeri — a  really  beautiful  kind  of 
Japanese  origin,  which,  on  account  of  its  noble  habit,  fine  foliage, 
hardy  constitution,  and  free  growth,  deserves  to  be  widely  known 
and  planted  by  all  lovers  of  evergreens  that  are,  without  doubt, 
hardy  and  ornamental  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  habit  of 
this  Oak  is  shrubby  and  of  spreading  growth  ;  the  leaves  are  as 
large  as  those  of  a  common  Laurel,  but  deeper  in  colour  and  far  more 
effective.  They  are  entire  and  ovate-acuminate  in  form,  and  of  fine 
firm  texture.  The  specimen  which  I  saw  at  Coombe  Wood  is  about 
10  ft.  in  height,  quite  uninjured  by  the  winter,  and  of  a  beautiful 
shining  bold  green  colour  that  stamps  it  at  once  as  an  evergreen  of 
the  first  rank.  The  second  kind  is  Quercus  bambustefolia,  a  very 
fine  large  distinct-looking  kind,  perfectly  hardy  and  handsome  in 
every  way.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  these  two  kinds  of 
evergreen  Oaks  become  better  known,  their  great  and  striking 
merits  will  be  duly  appreciated. — B. 

Double  Violet  Princess  Louise. — This  excellent  Violet, 
a  free  blooming  robust  variety  of  the  Neapolitan  section  of  the 
family,  is  a  great  favourite  at  Frogmore  for  winter  blooming.  I 
recently  saw  there  a  long  lean-to  heated  pit  filled  with  it ;  the 
plants  were  of  good  size  and  loaded  with  really  fine  Sowers.  The 
propagation  and  summer  treatment  of  these  are  in  all  respects 
similar  to  tlie  method  described  (p.  15.3)  as  regards  Violets  in  pots, 
with  this  exception,  that  instead  of  being  potted  in  the  month  of 
August  a  pit  is  then  prepared  by  placing  therein  a  bed  of 
rich  soil,  and  planting  in  it  the  lifted  roots.  They  can  hardly  be 
placed  too  near  the  glass,  and  should  receive  throughout  the 
winter  moderate  supplies  of  warm  water  at  the  root,  and  abund- 
ance of  ventilation  combined  with  an  average  temperature  of 
about  from  50''  to  60°,  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  So  treated, 
these  kinds  of  Violets  (the  sort  under  notice  in  particular)  thrive 
remarkably  well,  and  produce  large  quantities  of  valuable  and 
excellent  flowers,  especially  useful  in  an  exceptionally  severe  season 
like  the  present. — H.  B. 

Small  Heliotropes. — The  common  Heliotrope  is  largely  and 
well  cultivated  by  Mr.  Denning  for  furnishing  purposes,  there  being 
a  great  demand  for  indoor  floral  decoration  in  the  establishment  with 
which  he  is  connected.  These  Heliotropes  are  grown  and^  flowered 
in  3-in.  pots  ;  they  are  autumn-struck  plants  that  have  been  pinched 
back  once  or  twice  in  order  to  induce  a  dwarf  bushy  habit.  They  are 
wintered  in  comfortably-warm  light  structures,  and  about  Christmas 
some  of  them  are  placed  in  a  lit  ile  extra  heat,  where  they  speedily 
burst  into  flower,  every  shoot  point  carrying  a  truss.  Plants  for 
succession  are  brought  on  in  Vineries  or  Peach  houses.  They  do  not 
require  any  tying  or  staking,  and  thus  grown  are  most  useful  either 
for  cutting  from  or  for  furnishing,  and  withal  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture.  One  great  point  to  always  attend  to  is  to  take  care  that 
they  never  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  root. — H.  B. 

Free-flovj-ering  White  Begonia.— I  noticed  at  Lord 
Londesborough's  place  a  remarkably  good  white-flowered  unnamed 
Begonia  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  often  seen.  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  it  before.  Mr.  Denning,  I  was  informed,  ob- 
tained it  years  ago  from  an  old  plant  growing  in  a  cottage  window 
in  the  country,  and,  being  struck  with  its  compact  habit  of  growth 
and  great  freedom  of  blooming,  he  was  induced  to  propagate  it,  and 
has  now  for  some  years  grown  it  in  large  quantities  for  furnishing 
purposes  and  for  cutting  from  during  the  winter  months.  Its  foliage 
is  rather  small  and  roundish,  and  the  flower  trusses  are  produced  on 
short  stout  stalks  and  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  is  of  very  easy 
culture,  thriving  well  in  any  warm,  light  house,  and  is  a  kind  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  being  widely  known  and  cultivated. — H.  B. 

Pelargoniuins  of  the  Echinatum  type.— Of  these  really 
pretty  and  attractive  varieties  there  is  now  an  excellent  display  at 
the  Cheshunt  Nurseries.  They  are  of  the  Chilwell  breed,  and  require 
treating  generally  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordinary  zonals.  They  Uke 
a  warm,  light  greenhouse,  and  a  little  weak  manure  water  at  the 
roots  occasionally.  In  the  matter  of  fumigation,  this  class  requires 
care,  the  foliage  being  tender.  They  are  most  profuse  bloomers  and 
valuable  for  cutting  purposes.  The  best  sorts  are  Beauty,  rosy  crim- 
son with  a  maroon  spot  and  white  eye  ;  Pixie,  dark  rose  with  a  cho- 


colate blotch  ;  Ariel,  rosy  crimson  with  a  maroon  blotch,  and  an 
unnamed  kind,  pink  and  white  spotted  with  rosy  purple.  The 
white  Pelargonium  echinatum  is  also  beautiful. — H. 

Celeriac. — This  in  England  is  supposed  to  be  a  curiosity  only, 
a  sort  of  salad,  but  it  really  is  so  good  tliat  it  is  quite  a  loss  to  our 
gardens  that  we  do  not  grow  it  well  and  regularly.  As  a  dish, 
properly  cooked,  it  is  really  far  before  the  majority  of  vegetables.  I 
notice  some  in  Covent  Garden,  imported,  and  at  this  season  it  is  a 
most  useful   addition  to  a  choice  dinner. — T.  H. 

Hebeclinium  ianthinum. — This  very  handsome  Composite, 
with  large  bold  foliage  and  dense  heads  of  Ageratum-like  flowers  o£ 
a  deep  lavender  tint,  is  freely  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  green- 
house (No  4)  at  Kew,  where  it  is  very  effective  mixed  witli  various 
other  forced  flowers.  For  flowering  at  this  season  it  requires  to  be 
forwarded  in  a  stove  pit,  but  the  comparatively  low  temperature  of 
the  greenhouse  does  not  appear  to  affect  it  in  the  least  after  it  is  in 
flower.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  that  ought  to  be  more  generally 
grown  in  private  gardens  than  it  is,  in  order  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  common-place  subjects. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus. — I  have  found  this  lovely 
little  cool  Orchid  to  stand  the  effect  of  the  late  fogs  better  than  any 
other.  We  have  had  several  plants  of  it  in  flower  the  whole  \vinter 
through  on  blocks  in  an  average  temperature  of  50'.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  name  varieties  of  this  plant,  and  being 
a  very  variable  species,  that  is  a  course  which  will  lead  us  into  con- 
fusion. We  have  some  with  the  sepals  almost  purple,  and  varieties 
varying  from  that  to  white  and  jjink  ;  in  fact,  we  have  scarcely  had 
two  alike.  Considered  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  I  look 
upon  the  flowers  of  this  Odontoglossum  as  very  large.  We  have 
many  plants  of  Coslogyne  cristata  now  flowering  profusely. — J. 
Ckouchek,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith. 

Rhipsalis  rhombea. — Of  this  curious  yet  attractive  Brazilian 
plant  there  are  now  some  fine  examples  in  flower  in  the  Cactus 
House  at  Kew.  Its  flattened  branches  are  similar  to  those  of  an 
Epiphyllum,  and  their  edges  are  studded  with  myriads  of  small 
transparent  blossoms  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  For  growing  in  dry 
parts  of  a  stove,  where  the  majority  of  plants  will  not  thrive,  this 
plant  is  admirably  adapted  and  very  desirable,  being  different  in 
aspect  from  that  of  most  stove  plants. 

Epacris  purpurascens. — This  species  is  so  different  in 
general  appearance  from  the  ordinary  kinds  in  cultivation,  that  it 
commends  itself  to  the  notice  of  every  one  who  requires  a  supply  of 
flowers  in  winter  and  early  spring.  Its  blossoms,  which  are  white, 
are  densely  arra'iged  around  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  so  that 
they  are  well  adapted  for  cutting  purposes.  Among  the  Australian 
and  Cape  plants  in  flower  at  Kew  this  Epacris  has  for  some  time 
been  very  conspicuous.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known, 
as  it  is  seldom  mentioned  in  ti-ade  lists. 

Cocos  Weddelliana. — A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  fine  specimen 
of  this  beautiful  Palm  in  Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes'  gardens  at  Lough- 
borough. It  was  fully  6  ft.  high  (from  top  of  pot),  well  furnished, 
and  bearing  both  flowers  and  fruit.  In  the  same  garden  was  a  good 
specimen  of  Trichomanes  radicans,  fully  '2h  ft.  in  diameter. — R.  P. 

Dendrochilum  glumaceum. — An  exceptionally  fine  speci- 
men of  this  interesting  Orchid  is  now  in  full  flower  in  the  Kew 
collection,  about  half-a-hundred  fully-developed  spikes  of  its 
small  transparent  white  blossoms  forming  a  charming  contrast  with 
the  bright  green  of  the  new  growths  from  which  they  gracefully 
droop.  The  delicate  scent  of  the  flowers,  and  the  long  time  during 
which  they  continue  in  perfection,  also  increase  its  value  as  a  deco- 
rative plant.  In  the  same  collection  there  are  also  among  the  many 
Orchids  in  flower,  such  showy  kinds  as  Odontoglossum  nebulosum 
and  0.  triumphans,  Dendrobium  primulinum,  D.  crassinode,  D. 
Wardianum,  &c.  ;  also  the  uncommon  Cypripedium  concolor,  C. 
Boxalli,  &c. 

Dendrobium  aggregatum. — This  lovely  Orchid  is  now  in 
good  bloom  at  Coombe  Cottage,  the  residence  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Baring, 
Kingston-on-Thames.  The  specimen  in  question  is  growing  on  a 
block,  and  has  fine  shell-shaped  blossoms  of  a  light  orange-yellow 
colour.  It  is  a  plant  which  is  excellent  in  every  way,  and  not  often 
seen  in  such  good  condition  as  at  Coombe  Cottage,  where,  however, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  special  care  bestowed  on  its  cultm-e, 
being  in  a  house  of  Orchids  and  general  stove  plants. 

Spathoglottis  Lobbi. — This  is  a  charming  terrestrial  Orchid, 
though  but  seldom  met  with  in  flower.  It  has  depressed  bulbs, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a  Pleione  ;  from  the  base  of  these  are 
produced  the  slender  flower-stems,  which  rise  about  1  ft.  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  more  than  1  in.  across,  in  form  similar  to  those  of 
Phaljenopsis  amabilis,  and  clear  bright  yellow  in  colour,  with  the 
two  lowermost  sepals  marked  with  a  few  longitudinal  bars  of  a 
chocolate  tint.     It  is  no  botanical  curiosity,  but  a  showy  and  grace- 
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in]  plant,  and  one  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  choicest  collection. 
It  is  a  natire  of  Burmah,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  this  country 
some  years  ago.  A  few  specimens  of  it  are  now  in  flower  in  the 
©Tchid  house  at  Kew. 

Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum. — This  is  just  now  finely 
in  bloom  in  Lord  Londesborough's  collection  at  Norbiton.  Tire 
sepals  and  lip  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  colour,  and  the  centre 
dark  brown.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  freely  produced.  Tliis 
species  is  certainly  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  of  all  yellow  Orchids. 
Amongst  a  few  otlier  good  Orchids  now  in  flower  in  this  collection 
I  observed  Dendrobium  Kingianum,  a  variety  [seldom  seen  in  the  form 
of  a  large  specimen  ;  but  heie  there  is  a  really  fine  plant  covered  with 
short  spikes  of  pretty,  small  spotted,  lilac-coloured  flowers.  This  is 
a  nseful  variety  for  contrast.  Of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras  there 
were  many  very  fine  distinct  forms,  some  tlie  best  that  I  have  any- 
where seen  ;  aud  of  the  well-known  Ccelogyne  cristata  I  noticed 
many  good  small  plants  in  3-in.  pots  flowering  freely,  and  useful  for 
im'xing  with  other  plants  to  furnish  vases  with. — H.  B. 

Boronia  pinnata  Grafted.— In  Mr.  Barclay's  excellent 
collection  of  specimen  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  .at  Leyton 
there  is  a  remarltable  example  of  this  old-fashioned,  but  fine 
Boroniiu  It  measures  3  ft.  tlirough,  and  3  ft.  0  in.  in  height  from 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  It  is  in  the  finest  possiUe  hoaltli,  and  loaded 
with  flowers,  some  of  which  are  just  commencing  to  exjjand.  This 
fjarticubir  specimen  is  a  grafted  one,  tlie  stock  used  being  B.  penta- 
phylXa  ;  and  evidently  grafted  plants  of  this  Boronia  are  superior  to 
those  on  their  own  roots,  for  two  other  specimens  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, subjecteil  in  all  respects  to  similar  treatment  and  of  equal  age, 
are  not  more  than  half  tlie  size  of  this  "  worked"  plant,  and,  more- 
over, their  flowers  and  foliage  and  growth  are  of  quite  a  different 
character.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  all  wlio  wisli  to  grow  this 
Boronia  Vi-ell  should  get  grafted  plants. — H.  B. 


TRANSMITTING    NORTH    AMERICAN    PLANTS. 

Lv  the  autumn  of  1S7S  I  procured  from  the  Germantown  Nurseries, 
Philadelphia,  a  few  tubers  of  some  of  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
teiTestrial  Orchids  (various  species  of  Habenaria,  Liparis,  Spirantlies, 
&c.)  with  which  the  United  States  abound.  With  two  exceptions, 
the  wltole  of  them  perished  witliin  a  few  weeks  after  planting.  I 
potted  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  and  plunged  the  pots  in  Cocoa- 
libre  in  frames  and  boxes  protected  from  frost. 

Id  the  autumn  of  1879  I  purchased  a  few  more  from  Germantown 
and  Messrs.  Woolson,  of  Passaic.  I  have  been  looking  over  them 
to-day  and  find  many  dead,  and  the  rest  more  or  less  in  a 
dying  state.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this,  to  me,  most  morti- 
fying ajid  sad  misfortune  ?  It  arises  from  no  want  of  care  in  packing 
on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Meehan  and  Woolson.  The  tubers  were,  in 
Kvery  instance,  most  beautifully  and  carefully  packed.  I  am  con- 
vinced tliat  it  was  caused  by  the  tubers  being  dug  up  and  sent  off 
after  growth  has  commenced.  Tlie  consequence  is,  that  they  arrive 
in  a  withered  and  wilted  condition,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  damp  earth  they  mildew,  and  mould,  and  die,  If  the 
Nortli  American  Habenarias,  &c.,  are  ever  to  be  established  in  this 
soimtiy,  the  tubers  must  be  sent  over  to  this  country  say  in  August, 
when  they  are  at  rest.  In  the  month  of  July,  1879,  I  received  from 
3  friend  in  Minorca,  who  has  long  made  the  cultivation  of  terrestrial 
Orcliids  his  special  and  most  successful  study,  a  number  of  tubers  of 
different  species  of  Orchids  found  in  that  island.  They  were  sent 
perfectly  dry  by  post  in  a  box,  each  tuber  wrapped  separately  by 
itself  in  a  piece  of  silver  paper.  The  tubers  were  plump  and  sound, 
bnt  showed  no  sign  of  growth.  I  kept  them,  as  they  arrived,  in  a 
p;i5tebo.ard  box  in  my  bedroom,  when  I  potted  them,  and  placed  the 
pots  in  a  glazed  frame  plunged  in  Cocoa-fibre.  During  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  past  winter  the  pots  have  been  frequently  frozen  tlirough, 
bat,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  not  a  single  death  has  occurred,  except  in  the 
sase  of  two  tubers  of  Serapias  occultata,  which  got  overlooked  when 
the  others  were  planted,  and  were  not  potted  till  the  middle  or  end 
of  October.  They  had  then  shot  out  some  distance  and  weie 
beginning  to  wither  and  shrivel,  and  I  felt  convinced  they  would  not 
lecover. 

Numbers  of  rare,  beautiful,  and  interesting  bulbs  are  wantonly 
sacrificed  aud  lost  year  by  year  from  being  kept  out  of  the  ground 
too  long.  It  is  simple  madness  to  expect  to  grow  Saraua  kamt- 
sch.itcensis  and  Androstephium  violaceuni  in  the  state  in  whioli  they 
arrive — poor,  shrivelled,  wilted  things,  which  become  a  mass  of 
blue  iixiuld  a  few  days  after  they  are  potted.  They  would  succeed 
perfectly  well  if  sent  quite  dry  by  post,  wrapped  in  silver  paper 
immediately  after  going  to  rest. 

I  believe  these  remarks  apply  equally  well  to  the  various  species 
cf  Calochorti.  Hundreds  of  bulbs  are  imported  every  ye.ar,  but 
scai-cely  anybody  succeeds  with  them.  No  doubt  they  are  ticklish 
Shings  to  manage,  but  the  condition  of  the  bulbs  when  they  arrive 


(at  least  of  all  those  I  have  seen)"  is  such  that  I  am  not  tlie  least 
surprised  that  they  refuse  to  grovr,  and  either  at  once  mildew  and 
rot,  or  gradually  dwindle  and  die.  H.  Haepuk  Crewe. 

Drayton-Beauchamj)  Rectory,  Tring. 
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TWIN-FLOWEEED     LADY'S     SLIPPER. 

There   are   several   among    the    solitary-flowered  Lady's   Slippers 
which  now  and  then  produce  twin  flowers,   i.e.,    two  on  the  s.ame 
flower-stem.  Up  to  the  present  date  this  habit  has  never  become  deci- 
dedly  fixed  or  constant.      Cypripedium   venustuni  var.   pardinum 
(  =  C.  pardinum,  Rchli. )  not  unfrequently  produces  two  and  some- 
times, tliough  rarely,  three  flowers  on  the  same  stalk.     One  form   of 
C.  barbatum  was  thought  to  do  so  constantly,  and  so  the  gardeners 
named  it  C.  biflorum.     In  a  recent  number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,   thus  writes  of   a  twin- 
flowered  Cypripedium  insigne  : — "I  do  not  know  whether  it  is   a 
common  thing  with  your  culti\'ators  to  grow  specimens  of  this  pretty 
old  plant  with  two  flowers  on  eacli  stem  ;  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  this 
way  in  some  of  our  collections,  but  we  believe  it  is  rarely,   if  ever, 
that  every  stem  on  a  single  pLant  produces  two  flowers.     Such  a  spe- 
cimen was  recently  exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  .January  3,  by  Mr.  J.  Tailby,  of  Wellesley.      The  plant 
was  in  an  S-in.  pot,  had  nine  stems,  and  every  stem  produced    two 
flowers,  one  of  them  springing  from  the  sheath  at  the  base  of  the 
first  flower.     Such  a  specimen  was  thought  so  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Tailljy  was  requested  to  give  some  account  of  liis  treatment,  .and  at 
the  last  meeting,  January  10,    the  subject   for  discussion  was  this 
Cypripedium.     Mr.  Tailby  gave  a  det.ailed  statement  of    his  mode 
of  culture,  but  it  differed  in  nothing  from  that  which  is  customary, 
except  in  the  material  in  which  it  was  potted.     Tliis  was  Sphagnum 
and  coarse  sand  only,   with    plenty  of   liquid    manure  during  its 
growth.     Mr.  Tailby  thought  lie  had  done  all  this  by  his  treatment 
of  tlie  plant,  and  believed  he  could  produce  three  flowers  on  a  stem. 
Other  cultivators  thought  it  only   an  accidental  circunist.anoe,    and 
could  not  be  done  with  the  same  plant  again.      This  remains  to  be 
seen.     As  a  novelty  in  culture  it  was  certainly   quite  remarkable, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  a  common  occurrence."     This 
is  all  very  interesting,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  Mr.  Hovey 
another  instance  of  this  prolific  state  of  things.       Mr.  .Jas.   Taplin, 
writing  to  The   Garden  some  years  ago,  wrote  as  follows  : — "We 
had  here  a  very  fine  variety  of  Lyoaste  Skinneri,   with  two  flowers 
on  a  stem,  last  autumn  ;  also,  about  forty  stems  of  Cypripedium  in- 
signe with  two  flowers  on  each.     I  may  add  that  these  plants  were 
very  showy,  and  that  both  the  single  flowersand  pairs  were  extra  large 
■and  fine."     Cypripedium  insigne  rarely  bears  twin-flowered  stalks  in 
this  country,  but  we  are  none  the  less  interested  in  our  American 
cousins'  success,  for  which,  of  course,  there  is  some  good  reason  or 
cause,  perhaps  the  extra  vigour  induced  by  brighter  light  and  more 
heat,  which  enables  the  plants  in  America  to  form  more  organisable 
matter  than  under  our  duller  and  more  dripping  skies.   I  had  a  twin- 
flowered  Lycaste  Skinneri  this  year,  but  only  one  stalk  among  many. 
Mr.  Taplin 's  plants  were  only  partially  floriferous  ;  ilr.  Tailby's  is  a 
complete  twin-flowered  success,  .and  I  would  suggest  that  the  latter 
plant  be  watched  carefully  for  another  season  or  two  and  the  result 
recorded.     If  the  irnan  who  "causes  two  blades  of  Grass  to  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before  "  is  deserving  of  credit,  so  also  must  these 
American  successes  claim  our  approval.     Herewith  I  tender  my  con- 
gratulations to  ilr.  Tailljy,  and  my  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  ;  to 
the  one  for  cultivating  and  to  the  other  for  chronicling  such  an  ap- 
preciable advance  in  the  culture  of  our  old  aud  higlily-valued  win- 
ter-flowering friend,  Cypripedium  insigne.  F.  W.  Bcreidgb. 
Botanical  Gardens,  Pembroke  Road,  Dublin. 


A     NEW     LADY'S      SLIPPER. 
(cypripedium   spicerianum.) 

This  plant  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Spicer  some  years  ago  from  India, 
and  as  it  had  nothing  pretentious  about  it,  the  flower,  so  distinctly 
effective,  caused,  when  it  first  opened  beneath  our  northern  sky, 
quite  a  little  commotion.  Over  a  year  ago  I  saw  one  of  its  first 
blooms  in  the  Roy.al  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  and  the  veter.an 
botanical  painter,  jlr.  Chandler,  afterwards  showed  nie  its  portrait, 
very  nicely  coloured,  amongst  other  sketches  in  his  portfolio.  The 
leaves  are  green,  with  some  spotting  of  brownish-pur)de  on  their 
bases  below.  I  thought  they  were  not  unlike  those  of  C.  hirsutissi- 
mum  when  well  gTown,  while  the  diagon.al  part  assumed  by  the  one- 
flowered  stems  reminded  one  of  those  of  the  delicate  little  C.  Fairi'iea- 
num.  Tlie  whole  beauty  of  the  flower  is  in  the  womlerful  white 
upper  sepal,  which  suggests  the  ivory-like  lip  of  Angraicuin  ebur- 
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neum,  but  then  in  the  centre  comes  a  bald,  full,  blotch-like  stripe  of 
purple.  The  ruby  spotting,  or  rather  blotching,  on  the  peculiarly 
square-sided  staminode  is  also  an  especial  feature,  while  the  crisp  or 
wavy-margined  petals  and  tlie  lip  of  glossy  brown  just  remind  one 
of  the  same  organs  in  some  varieties  of  C.  insigne.  The  plant  is 
quite  sufficiently  rare  to  make  it  an  object  of  eager  competition, 
should  it  ever  be  offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Stevens.  At  present 
those  who  desire  to  add  it  to  their  collections  must  apply  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  have  purchased  the  stock.      F.  W.  B. 


COOL  TREATMENT  OF  EAST  INDIAN  ORCHIDS. 

This  is  an  important  subject,  and  the  records  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  reference  to  the  various  kinds  of  Orchids  which  have 
hitherto  required  the  warmest  treatment,   succeeding  with  less  heat 
than  has  generally  been  considered  necessary  for  their  cultivation,  is 
in  every  way  satisfactory,    and   augurs  well  for  the   many  grand 
species  that  once  were  so  iiighly  prized  again  becoming  more  gene- 
rally cultivated  than  at  present.     A  somewhat  lower  temperature, 
with  more  air  and  less  shading,  is  simply  the  treatment  that  I  have 
urged  at  every  opportunity  for  many   years  as  the  only  means  by 
which  these  plants  could  be  maintained  for  a  long  time  in  a  thriving 
condition. 
This     is     op- 
posed to   the 
worn-out    ex- 
haustion,  fol- 
lowed by  spot 
and     disease, 
which      has 
been  the  cause 
of    death    to 
vast   numbers 
of  East  Indian 
Orchids.    Mr. 
Thomson's  ac- 
count of  Dr. 
Paterson's 
plants,       and 
also  his  own, 
is  just  what  I 
should     have 
anticipated 
from   the    ra- 
tional    treat- 
ment they  are 
subjected    to. 
It    would    be 
difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the 
very  different 
treatment 
which  tlie  ma- 
jority of  those 
engaged    in 
growing  East 
Indian   and 
other     warm- 
house  Orchids 
have  adopted 
within     the 

last  twenty-five  years  as  compared  with  what  was  looked  upon  as 
sound  practice  previously,  for  instead  of  the  large  amount  of  air  and 
light  then  considered  necessary  for  the  successful  treatment  of  the 
plants,  it  has  become  the  practice  to  grow  them  almost  continuously 
in  a  confined  atmosphere  overcharged  with  moisture  by  want  of 
ventilation.  Certainly  such  treatment  has  the  effect  of  producing 
greater  leaf  development,  but  nothing  can  be  more  deceptive  than 
this,  as  many  have  found  to  their  cost ;  for  after  a  few  years 
the  luxuriant  succulent  leaves  which  result  from  the  vapour-bath  in 
which  they  have  been  continually  confined  become  an  easy  prey  to 
disease.  We  frequently  hear  it  said  that  Orchid  growers  have  given 
up  East  Indian  plants,  when  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  it  was 
the  plants  that  had  given  up.  There  are  few,  I  think,  who  have  had 
long  enough  experience  in  Orchid  culture  to  remember  what  was 
accomplished  formerly  with  this  section  who  will  not  admit  that 
they  were  much  better  grown  then  than  they  are  now.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Orchids,  as  well  as  any  other  plants,  should  not  only 
continue  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  also  increase  in  size  under  culti- 
vation, I  have  no  doubt  the  Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  Vandas,  and 
Angrsecums  described  by  Mr.  Thomson  make  less  growth  annually 
than  would  satisfy  many  of  those  who  subject  their  plants  to  a  con- 
fined atmosphere ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  plants  of  these  species 


Spicer's  Lady's  Slipper  (Cj'pripediiun  Spicerianum). 


so  treated  will  form  flower-stems  from  every  leaf,  and  retain  iJieir 
foliage  for  thrice  as  long  as  similar  kinds  will  do  when  grown  under 
more  exciting  conditions.  This  has  invariably  been  the  case,  at  least 
with  collections  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  where  they  were 
managed  in  order  to  maintain  health.  I  have  known  several  coUec- 
tious,  which  in  most  instances  were  small,  consisting  of  the  above-named 
section  wherein  the  treatment  as  to  ventilation,  especially  during  the 
flowering  season,  would  astonish  many  of  the  most  noted  culti- 
vators. The  Vandas,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Phaljenopsis,  were 
placed  on  the  shelves  facing  the  south  in  roomy,  hip-roofed  houses, 
which  were  filled  with  a  general  collection  of  hard-wooded  stove 
plants,  and  the  front  hinged  lights  were  allowed  to  be  wide  open  for 
four  or  five  hours  every  day  throughout  the  summer  with  nothing 
to  check  the  external  air  from  coming  directly  in  contact  with  the 
Orchids.  Yet  these  collections,  when  competing,  would  be  placed 
before  those  which  comprised  an  infinitely  greater  number  from 
which  to  select.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Orchids  are  aware 
that  those  which  are  indigenous  to  the  hot  and  humid  countries  can- 
not be  expected  to  thrive  in  cultivation  without  a  sufficient  amount 
of  atmospheric  moisture  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
day  during  their  growing  season  ;  but  this  is  very  different  to  the 
almost  continuously  saturated  condition  of  the  air  of  the  houses, 
with  scarcely  ever  the  admission  of  enough  air  to  moderate,   even 

during  the 
day,  the  in- 
ternal surface 
of  the  floorSj 
and  even  the 
plants  them- 
selves, to  the 
extent  that  I 
believe  is  ab- 
solutely ne- 
cessary for 
solidifying 
the  growth  of 
the  plants. 
This  can  only 
be  aceom- 
plislred  by  3, 
free  admission 
of  air,  for  from 
two  or  six 
hours  in  the 
day,  accord- 
ing to  the 
season  and 
the  state  of 
the  weather. 
Some  advo- 
cate continu- 
ous admissiena 
of  air  to  Or- 
chid-houses, 
but,  so  far  as 
my  practice 
and  observa- 
tion goes,  it 
is  very  much 
better  to  give 
air  more 
freely  each 
day  for  the  time  above-mentioned,  and  to  keep  the  house  closed 
during  the  remainder,  than  to  admit  less  quantity  continuously. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  following  the  former  course  of  manage- 
ment, the  plants  will  make  more  progress  each  year  and  still 
not  have  their  energies  taxed  to  an  extent  that  will  ever  weaken 
their  constitution,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  such  treatment 
they  will  bear  the  temperature  ranging  somewhat  higher  for  a  few 
hours  after  closing  the  house.  But  in  the  system  of  treatment  which 
I  advocate  for  East  Indian  Orchids,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
temperature  during  the  growing  season  especially  is  not  too  low, 
otherwise  not  only  will  little  progress  be  made,  but  the  plants  will 
gradually  become  enfeebled.  A  lower  temperature  within  the  con- 
fined limits  of  a  hothouse  has  undoubtedly  an  influence  in  exciting 
growth  considerably  above  that  which  an  equal  temperature  would 
have  in  the  open  air  in  the  native  habitats  of  the  plants,  consequently 
it  is  necessary  to  take  this  into  account.  It  is  particularly  neces- 
sary for  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  Orchid  culture 
to  bear  this  in  mind.  Most  people  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  for  any  length  of  time  cannot  fail  to 
recollect  the  injury  and  destruction  that  resulted  to  quantities  of  the 
intermediate  temperature  kinds  by  subjecting  them  to  too  low  s 
temperature  through  the  spring  and  summer  at  the  time  that  attea  • 
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tion  first  became  generally  directed  to   the  culture  of  the  cooler  sec- 
tion of  these  plants,  treatment  which  many  tried  the  experiment  of 
submitting  the  medium-heat  species  to.     The  majority  of   Orchids 
are  plants  not  easily  killed,  and  when  once  they  have  attained  a  large 
size  and  a  fair  amount  of  strength,   they  frequently  submit  for  years 
to  conditions  adverse  to  their  healthy  existence  before  they  com- 
pletely die  out,  and  very  many  that  have  succumbed  would  not  have 
done  so  by  simply  being  subjected  to  too  much  heat  if   they  received 
the  full  amount  of  light  which  they  are  able  to  bear.     When  the 
plants  are  suspended  very  near  the  glass  in  a  house  well  adapted  to 
their  requirements  they  will  long  keep  in  a  fairly    healthy  state 
where  tliere  is  more  heat  than  tliey  absolutely  require,  as  well  as  a 
somewhat  less  amount  of  ventilation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  light 
has  such  a   strengthening  eliect  on  them.     But  Orchids  are  often 
grown  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass  in  dark  and  badly- 
adapted  houses,  and  frequently  with  double  the  amount  of  shading 
more  than  is  necessary  both  as  regards  the  thickness  of  the  material  used 
and  the  length  of  time  it  is  employed  for  shading.     When  tlie  plants 
require  no  sliade  whatever,  then  it  is  tliat  tlie  combined  Ijanef ul  influ- 
ence of  excessive  lieat,  atmospheric  moisture,  andshadebringsaweak- 
ened,  unhealthy  condition  in  the  least  time.    With  regard  to  the  kinds 
that  require  an  intermediate-house,    which  include  the  majority  of 
the  Cattleyas,  a  good  many  kinds  of   Lajlia,  as  well  as  Dendrobium, 
Oncidium,  and  other  genera,  these  will  often  continue  to  bear  more 
■warmtli  during  tlie  growing  season  than  is  really  necessary  provided 
tliere  is   no   excess  in  other   points.     For  instance,   I  have  known 
some  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  wbo  always   gi'ow  the  above 
amongst  the  East  Indian  kinds  ;  not  that  it  is  by  any  means  advis- 
able to  do  so,    but  many  who  have  limited  collections  are  obliged 
to  thus  associate  tliem  from  want  of  space  to  treat  each  section  sepa- 
rately.    It  is  always  safe  practice  for  those   who  have  charge  of 
Orchids,  and  have  not  iiad  much  previous  exj)erience,   to   cultivate 
on  the  reasonably  cool  system,  especially  when  the  low  temperature 
is  caused  liy  free  admission  of  air,  as  it  enables  the  plants   without 
suffering  to  bear  a  greater  amount  of  moisture  at  their  roots.     It 
may  be  taljen  as  a  rule  that  plants,   whether  they  belong  to  tlie  hot 
or  the  intermediate  section,  that  are  not  kept  warmer  than  necessary 
during  their  growing  season,  and  with  sufficient  light  and  air,  will  do 
with  a  temperature  wlien  at  rest  even  lowerproportionately  than  those 
which  have  been  subjected  to  a  medium  of  heat.      One  reason,  to 
which  is  assignable  the  continually  increasing  strength  attainable  by 
Orchids  grown  on  what  may  lie  termed  the  rational  system,  is  that 
tlieir  roots  always  appear  to  possess  more  vitality,  and  that  there  is 
a  less  annual  loss  of  these  during  the  dormant  season.     This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  thick-rooted  section,  or  what  may  be  called 
the  true  air  plants.     To  use  more  heat  for  warm-house  Orchids  th.'in 
is    necessary  for  their  well-being  is,    in    addition   to   making  tlie 
houses  continuously  uncomfortable,  also  a  waste  of  fuel. 

T.  Baines. 
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Pteris  serrulata  meltoniensis.— In  addition  to  the  varie- 
ties of  Pteris  serrulata  mentioned  by  "C.  M."  and  "  H.  "  (p.  1'2.3) 
is  the  one  here  named,  a  drooping  crested  form,  whieli  in  my 
opinion  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  fernery.  It  was  exhibited 
before  tlie  Floral  Committee  at  South  Kensington,  on  the  iSnd  of 
April  last,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Melton  Constable,  who  was  awarded  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  it  by  tliat  body.  It  originated  amongst  a  batch 
of  seedlings,  and  was  selected  as  a  decided  improvement  on  other 
varieties  grown  at  the  same  place.  It  is  a  very  handsome  plant. 
The  fronds,  which  average  about  IS  in.  in  length,  with  the  points 
deeply  fringed,  arch  gracefully  from  the  centre  in  tiers,  forming 
in  the  young  state  compact  masses  of  a  beautiful  light  green. 
Grown  in  .5-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  it  forms  a  verj'  useful  plant  for  deco- 
ration, and,  being  equally  liardy  as  the  old  Pteris  serrulata,  it  stands 
a  long  time  in  situations  where  Ferns  of  a  more  tender  nature  would 
be  killed.— A.  J. 

Dracaena  Henderson!. — This  chaste  and  elegant  variety, 
combining,  as  it  does,  a  light  and  charming  colour  with  a  bold  and 
noble  habit,  deserves  to  be  much  more  generally  grown  for  dinner- 
table  and  other  decorations,  for  which  such  subjects  are  suitable,  tlian 
it  is  at  present.  Probably  its  propensity  to  shed  its  bottom  leaves 
under  certain  treatment,  thus  giving  it  a  leggy  and  unsightly  appear- 
ance, is  the  cause  of  this  neglect.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
gardens  at  Jlelton  Constable  several  striking  examples  of  it.  One 
in  a  12-in.  pot  is  especially  good.  It  is  over  3  ft.  in  height,  and  is 
furnished  to  the  base  with  leaves  varying  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in 
length,  and  from  ih  in.  to  5  in.  in  width,  its  light  green  foliage, 
striped  with  varying  shades  of  rose  and  cream  colour,  rendering  it 
exceptionably  attractive.  There  are  also  in  the  same  estabbshment 
other  younger    and,   consequently,    smaller  plants  equally  healthy 


which  are  in  constant  request  for  decorative  purposes.  The  mode  of 
culture  followed  is  to  take  off  the  thick,  fleshy  roots,  which  are 
potted  in  3-in.  pots  in  a  soil  composed  of  two  parts  light  loam  and 
one  part  leaf-soil,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand.  When  the  roots 
have  started  and  have  grown  about  4  in.  in  height,  they  are  potted 
on  into  5-in.  pots,  using  the  same  soil  as  that  just  named,  with  some 
broken  charcoal  or  crocks  added.  When  they  have  filled  these  pots 
with  roots  they  are  potted  into  larger  ones  as  occasion  requires, 
always  using  the  same  compost.  By  this  treatment  plants  2  ft.  in 
height  are  obtained  in  one  season.  I  may  mention  that  other 
Dracaenas,  such  as  Taylori,  Baptisti,  Chelsoni,  and  ferrea,  are  also 
well  grown  at  Melton  Constable,  but  D.  Hendersoni  is  the  greatest 
favourite. — A.  J. 

Spiraea  japonica. — Some  say,  buy  imported  clumps  of  this 
useful  plant ;  but  tliat  is  not  always  convenient.  Last  April  I  cut 
each  of  my  plants  in  four,  planted  them  out  in  a  good  border,  and 
the  growth  which  they  made  astonished  me.  In  September  I  lifted 
them,  and  they  worthily  occupied  9i-in.  pots.  Just  now  I  have 
them  arranged  round  the  curb  of  our  two  pot  Vine  houses  80  ft. 
long  ;  they  are  one  mass  of  flower,  and,  putting  aside  their  actual 
worth,  they  add  quite  a  finish  to  the  houses. — R.  Gilbert, 
Burghley. 

Tea  Rose  Pit. — Tea  Roses  are  well  and  economically  managed 
by  Jlr.  Denning,  the  method  being  as  follows  : — A  long  and  mode- 
rately wide  lean-to  pit,  heated  with  hot-water  pipeS,  is  furnished 
with  a  well-drained  bed  of  good,  heavy  loamy  soil,  and  on  this  are 
planted  the  Roses,  which  are  kept  pegged  down  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  bed.  The  pit  being  low,  the  Roses  are  quite  close  to  the 
glass  ;  they  are  kept  moderately  warm,  with  free  ventilation,  and 
are  given  abundance  of  manure  water  at  the  root  during  active 
growth.  This  treatment,  with  a  strict  attention  to  cleanliness, 
ensures  a  fine  crop  of  Roses  at  little  expense.  The  sorts  are 
Niphetos,  Safrano,  Isabella  Sprunt,  and  Madame  Falcot. — H.  B. 

Root-room.  Required,  by  Lapagerias. — These,  like  all 
other  plants,  are  injured  liy  overpotting.  Tliough  not  easily  killed, 
when  first  introduced  into  the  country  many  who  obtained  the  red 
variety  failed  to  make  it  grow  satisfactorily  through  over-potting  ; 
as  although  when  they  get  to  a  considerable  size  they  require  a  good 
space  for  tlieir  roots,  yet  they  do  not  like  too  great  a  body  of  soil 
until  sufficient  strength  is  acquired  in  the  roots  to  penetrate  freely 
all  within  their  reach  ;  for  tliis  reason  it  is  well  always  to  ascertain 
the  condition  they  are  in  before  determining  to  give  them  more  room. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  scarcely  any  plants  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  that  suffer  more  when  their  roots  are  too  much  confined. 
From  the  horizontal  position  which  the  feeding  fibres  take,  tliey  do 
not  require  so  much  depth  as  breadth  of  space,  a  fact  still  further 
shown  by  the  underground  sucker-shoots  that,  as  the  plants  get 
strong,  almost  invariably  extend  in  a  horizontal  direction  under- 
neath before  they  make  their  appearance  above  the  surface.  To  meet 
this  disposition  when  the  plants  are  not  turned  out  in  a  prepared 
bed  of  earth,  when  they  get  large  shallow  wide  tubs  are  preferable 
to  iiots,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  they  may  be  grown  so  as  to  cover  a 
considerable  space.  They  are  plants  that  grow  in  a  low  temperature  ; 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  time  they  begin  to  move  being  regulated 
by  the  more  or  less  warmth  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  sucker 
stems  are  making  progress  for  a  good  while  before  they  appear  above 
ground,  and, 'in  the  case  of  examples  that  require  more  root-room  it 
is  well  to  pot  them  before  these  slioots  commence  to  move,  as  it 
rarely  happens  if  disturbed  after  these  growths  lijive  made  any  pro- 
gress that  they  do  satisfactorily  afterwards.  They  like  soil  contain- 
ing plenty  of  vegetable  matter,  and  whether  peat  or  loam  is  used  it 
should  contain  a  fair  quantity  of  fibre.  The  plants  gi'ow  freely 
when  a  good  portion  of  leaf-mould  is  added,  but  I  do  not  like  this 
material  for  subjects  that  are  not  annually  shook  out,  as  it  is  defi- 
cient in  the  lasting  character  requisite  where  the  roots  long  retain 
possession.  February  is  a  good  time  to  pot  those  that  require  it. — 
A.  Z. 

Qrevilleas  from  Seed. — Where  these  elegant  plants  are 
raised  from  seed  I  have  not  found  it  very  material  at  what  time  they 
are  sown  ;  it  is,  however,  well  to  get  them  up  early,  and  if  the  seeds 
are  now  put  in  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  their  attaining  a  useful 
size  during  the  season.  Seedlings  are  in  some  respects  preferable  to 
struck  plants,  and  by  raising  tlieni  from  seed  there  need  be  no  stint 
in  the  numbers  ;  their  graceful  Fern-like  habit  is  such  as  to  make 
them  deserving  of  being  grown  in  quantity,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  table  decoration,  for  which  few  more  plants  are  more  appropriate, 
but  also  for  mixing  with  gi-eenhouse  plants  either  in  flower  or 
possessing  massive  foliage.  Seed  sown  in  a  pot  or  pan  of  well  pre- 
pared fine  peaty  soil,  to  which  has  been  added  sufficient  sand  pressed 
smooth  on  the  surface,  soon  vegetate.  The  seeds  should  be  dis- 
tributed evenly,  and  a  little  fine  sandy  material  should  be  put  on 
them.  They  should  then  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  or  a  piece  of 
glass  should  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pot,  which  should  be  placed  in 
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a  moderate  heat.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  cover  the  seeds 
of  these,  or  similar  plants,  \vith  glass,  but  there  is  an  advantage  in 
thus  being  able  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moist  condition  without  often 
applying  water,  and  the  less  that  has  to  be  given  before  they  vege- 
tate the  better. — A.  Z. 


THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


A    GEACEFUL-FOLIAGED    PLANT. 

In  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  growing  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall,  is  the  plant  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a  repre- 
sentation. It  is  admired  by  all  plant  lovers  who  visit  the  garden, 
but,  singular  to  say,  no  one  can  tell  me  its  correct  name.  One  dis- 
tinguished visitor  thought  he  knew  it  well,  but  after  sitting  down 
on  the  ground  before  it  for  fifteen  minutes  in  contemplation,  he 
laughingly  gave  it  up.  Cut  sprays  of  it  have  been  sent  to  authorities 
who  rarely  fail  to  oblige  in  the  way  of  correct  nomenclature,  and  the 
same  quarter  will  be  tx'ied  again  if  the  plant  produces  flowers  during 
the  coming  summer.  One  plant  grower  kindly  sent  us  specimens  of 
a  plant  extremely  similar  in  leafage,  viz.,  Smilax  herbacea,  from 
which,  liowever,  our  plant  seems  quite  distinct  in  habit  of  growth. 
It  attains  a  lieiglit  of  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.,  but  its  stems  intertwine,  and 
then  the  whole  great  wreath  of  leafage  hangs  over  gracefully  arch- 
like, as  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration.     It  would,  however,  form 
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A  Graceful-foUaged  Plant. 


a  distinct  plant  if  supported,  or  supplied  with  a  small  wigwam  of 
stakes  in  the  manner  in  which  Dioscorea  japonica  forms  such  a  noble 
mass  of  glossy  leafage  on  the  Grass.  The  root-structure  of  the  plant 
has  not  been  examined,  as  it  is  jammed  tightly  in  tlie  solid  founda- 
tions of  a  thick  wall,  a  fact  which  may  account  for  its  surrival  in 
the  garden,  another  way  of  reading  the  theory  of  the  "  survival  of 
the  fittest, "  a  suitable  or  fit  place  or  position  being  as  necessarj'  in 
gardens  as  fit  or  suitable  plants.  It  is  presumed  that  the  plant  is 
some  species  of  Dioscorea,  although  in  leafage  it  is  different  from 
any  Di  oscorea,  Smilax,  or  Tamus  commonly  met  with.  As  a  hardy 
deciduous  fine-leaved  plant  it  is  distinct  and  gracefully  effective,  and 
as  it  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  garden,  it  may  in  all  probability 
linger  in  other  sheltered  places  in  England.  V. 


Laced  Polyanthuses.— I  fear  the  Yorkshire  strain  of 
(Mauds')  "  Beauty  of  England"  may  have  become  altogether  lost.  I 
had  recently  acquired  a  fine  plant  of  it  at  a  great  price  ;  and  had 
placed  it  in  a  cold  frame  with  other  Polyanthuses,  where  it  only, 
artongst  so  many,  died  during  the  late  severe  frost.  I  find  the  only 
other  plant  that  remained  with  the  friend  who  sold  it  to  me  from 
Yorkshire  was  also  frozen  to  death.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  if 
anyone  else  has  this  fine  old  Polyanthus  ?  Strange  to  say,  the  Lan- 
cashire stock  of  the  same  flower  is  all  right.  I  have  several  very 
fine  plants  of  it  and  they  passed  through  the  frost  unharmed, 
although  their  more  tender  relative  from  Yorkshire  perished.  It 
is  sad  to  lose  a  favourite  in  this  way.  I  was  looking  forward  to 
the  time,  now  so  near,  when  Lancaster  and  York  would  have 
fought  side  by  side  for    the    premiership,    and  was   thus  hoping 


to  solve  the  long  dispute  which  has  been  carried  on  by  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  florists,  as  to  which  had  the  true  "  Beauty  of  Eng- 
land."— W.  Brockbajs'K,  Brockhursl,  Didshurij. 


WHAT  BEDDING-OUT  HAS  DONE  FOR  GAEDENING. 

I  AM  inclined  to  some  extent  to  side  with  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  in  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  bedding-out,  in  so  far 
as  he  says  there  are  certain  styles  of  architecture,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  garden  design,  that  almost  commit  one  to  geometrical  or 
formal  bedding  style  in  some  form  or  other,  and  plenty  of  such 
examples  could  be  pointed  out.  One  of  the  most  pretentious  gardens 
in  England,  only  laid  out  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yeai's,  is  a 
parallelogram  laid  out  parterre  form,  all  the  statuary,  fountains, 
walks,  borders,  and  beds  being  arranged  as  geometrically  as  the 
squares  on  a  chess-board.  Some  of  the  beds  are  sunk  at  certain  dis- 
tances in  tlie  Grass,  and  everything  about  tlie  ground  is  especially 
designed  to  suit  the  bedding  style.  To  attempt  any  other  would  be 
impracticable  without  remodelling  the  ground  througliout.  Gar- 
deners, however,  were  not  responsible  for  designing  this  garden,  nor 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  But  having  said  this  much,  I  v/ould 
not  offer  any  further  defence  of  tlie  bedding  system,  which  in  my 
opinion  has  not  done  much  good  for  gardening,  but  rather  injured  it, 
and  hindered  its  progress  in  some  directions  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
if  gardeners  were  polled  to-morrow  for  their  votes  for  or  against  the 
system,  they  would  vote  against  it — the  majority  of  them,  at  least — 
not  for  the  abolition  of  bedding  or  parterre  gardening  altogether,  but 
for  its  reduction  within  proper  limits.  Tire  direct  effects  of  the 
bedding-out  fever  when  it  fairly  caught  hold  was  to  strip  our  gar- 
dens of  their  collections  of  our  old  favourites,  and  to  disseminate  a 
taste  for  bedding-out  to  the  exclusion  of  a  more  suitable  style,  among 
villa  gardeneis  and  cottagers,  who  have,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
developed  a  style  of  their  own,  generated  by  the  exigencies  of  cir-. 
cumstances  that  the  promoters  of  the  system  cannot  now  contemplate 
with  very  great  satisfaction.  It  was  not  a  question  of  taste  at  all, 
but  a  question  of  fashion. 

A  contemporary  says  that  tlie  bedding  system  "causes  work  and 
promotes  trade."  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  having  caused 
work,  but  additional  labour  has  not  been  found  for  all  that.  It  has 
only  been  subtracted  from  one  department  of  the  garden  and  given 
to  another  for  the  propagation  and  care  of  the  "bedding  stuff."  I 
can  remember  well  enough  when  the  bedding  fashion  began,  but  I 
have  never  known  a  garden  where  the  staft'  or  the  means  were 
increased  to  meet  the  extra  work  it  caused,  while  I  do  know  plenty 
of  gardens  where  the  bedding-out  and  the  entailed  extra  care  and 
labour  it  involved  caused  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  and  plant-houses 
to  be  seriously  neglected.  It  is  really  a  pity  to  see  the  useful  and 
necessary  work  tliat  has  to  be  indefinitely  postponed  in  gardens 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  flower  garden,  which,  I  am  sure, 
with  tlie  wealth  of  plants  at  our  disposal  uow-a-days,  could  be 
kept  gay  for  a  longer  period  at  a  little  of  the  trouble  and  expense  it 
causes  where  bedding-out  is  resorted  to  extensively.  We  happen 
to  have  one  of  those  flower  gardens  that  necessitates  tlie  formal 
style  of  planting,  though  hardy  plants  are  not  neglected  entirely, 
and  for  this  garden  we  have  liad  four  men  constantly  employed  for 
days  back  making  Lobelia  cuttings  alone — the  first  clip,  not  to  speak 
of  multitudes  of  other  things  that  have  to  be  got  in,  potted  on  and 
cared  for  till  tlie  beginning  of  summer,  when  all  the  available 
strength  will  be  required  to  plant  out  during  some  weeks.  Mean- 
while, other  work  has  to  stand  aside — work  that  has  to  be  done — 
potting  of  stove  plants,  Orchids,  disbudding  Peaches,  nailing,  crop- 
ping, &c.  The  bedding  "stuff"  must  not  be  neglected.  The  empty 
beds  must  be  filled  at  the  appointed  time  above  everything,  which 
the  gardener  knows,  and  he  must  put  off  work  that  he  would  much 
rather  attend  to,  if  he  had  his  own  will,  to  make  sura  on  this  head 
during  the  short  but  busy  interval  at  his  disposal  between  now  and 
May.  I  should  like  to  know  of  any  garden,  not  managed  regard- 
less of  expense,  to  which  this  tale  does  not  apply.  And  all  this 
work  is  necessitated  in  order  to  make  gay  a  garden  that  employers 
only  see  for  a  brief  period  in  autumn.  Where  spring-bedding  is 
carried  out  of  course  the  work  is  just  doubled.  During  the  past 
few  seasons  there  has  been  an  almost  universal  reduction  of  labour 
and  means  in  gardens,  in  consequence  of  bad  trade  and  bad  seasons, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  expediency  of 
making  some  sensible  reduction  of  bedding  out  and  its  labour  might 
be  considered. 

Is  there  a  plan  by  which  our  flower  beds  could  be  so  planned  and 
planted  that  they  would  not  need  wholly  emptying  and  refilling 
every  season,  and  yet  have  them  quite  as  .gay  and  interesting?  and 
if  there  be  such  a  plan,  why  not  adopt  it  1  There  are  no  reasons  for 
the  e.Kolusion  of  bedding  plants  in  the  decoration  of  the  flower 
garden,  but  surely  our  gardens  could  be  planned  so  that  permanent 
bedding  plants,  as  well  as  a  greater  variety  could  be  employed,  and 
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thns  prevent  one  department  from  monopolising  the  attention  of  the 
gardener  and  his  assistants  at  a  season  when  many  other  things  of 
far  greater  importance  claim  his  attention.  Although  the  formal 
bedding  style  falls  in  well  and  appropriately  enough  with  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  a  mansion,  we  do  not  believe  that  herbaceous 
plants  "  sutfer  from  a  close  approximation  to  the  dressed  garden." 
it  would  not  answer  well  to  plant  beds  laid  out  geometrically  as  par- 
terre gai'dens  are  with  herljaceous  plants  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  ;  but 
■why  make  a  garden  like  this  at  all  ?  and,  if  necessary,  why  not  alter 
some  of  those  already  made,  and  make  them  conform  to  any  style 
of  garden  ?  Beds  filled  with  hardy  plants  as  well  as  tender  ones  need 
not  necessarily  be  arranged  formally,  and  there  are  no  objections  to 
Iia\'ing  these,  nor  borders  of  plants  near  the  drawing-room  windows, 
or  anywhere  in  the  dressed  garden.  It  is  altogether  a  question  of  lay- 
ing out  the  grounds,  and  one  for  landscape  gardeners  to  take  up  and 
exemplify.  J.  S.  W. 

THE    JERUSALEM    SAGES. 

(PHLOMIS.) 

TH05TGH  these  are  not  of  a  very  showy  character,  their  distinct 
habit  and  striking  effect  make  them  worthy  of  a  place  both  in  the 
ordinary  herbaceous  border  and  also  for  naturalising  in  woods  and 
other  semi- wild  situations,  for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted. 
Most  of  them,  too,  are  totally  indifferent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  planted,  and  being,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
perfectly  hardy,  will  take  care  of  themselves  from  year  to  year.  Tlie 
majority  of  the  cultivated  kinds  are  natives  of  .Southern  Europe, 
though  some  of  these  even  are  also  found  in  the  dreary  regions  of 
Siberia.  A  few  of  the  species  are  shrubby  and  the  others  are  herba- 
seous,  and  all  range  from  1  ft.  to  4  ft.  in 
height.  The  shrubby  kinds  have  wrinkled, 
downy  leaves,  and  dense,  whorled  heads  of 
flowers  more  or  less  of  a  tawny  yellow 
ealom-.  Of  tliese  the  best  known  are  P. 
fiiiticosa,  a  striking  species,  and  perfectly 
hardy  ;  P.  ferruginea  and  P.  italica,  which 
are  rather  tender,  except  in  the  more 
favoured  localities  in  the  south.  The  herba- 
ceous kinds  are  P.  herba-venti,  P.  Russelli- 
ana,  P.  purpurea,  P.  Samia,  P.  tuberosa,  P. 
imbricata,  P.  agraria,  and  P.  pirngens.  All 
these  have  dense  whorls  of  flowers  of  various 
shades  of  rose-purple,  produced  in  summer, 
and  differ  only  in  the  habit  of  growth  and 
shape  of  the  leaves,  &c.  P.  armeniaca  is  a 
Tery  distinct  and  neat-growing  species,  with 
silvery  leaves.  It  is  also  different  in  habit, 
being  much  dwarfer  than  the  other  kinds, 
and  it  is  well  fitted  for  associating  with 
alpine  plants  in  the  rock  garden.  The 
Cashmei-ian  Phlomis  (P.  cashmeriana)  is  a 
vei-y  handsome  species,  with  dense  heads  of  large  flowers  of  a  bright 
violet-purple  colour.  It  is  herbaceous,  aud  somewhat  resembles  P. 
Herba-venti.  Though  by  no  means  new  to  cultivation,  it  is  now 
larely  met  with.  A  fine  specimen  of  it  flowered  finely  last  year  in 
the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  As  to  its  hardiness,  there 
seems  to  be  no  precise  knowledge,  though  doubtless  it  will  survive 
our  winters  in  light  soils  and  sheltered  places.  There  are  several 
other  kinds  which  were  in  cultivation  once  which  seem  to  be  now 
lost.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  are  P.  alpina,  P.  floccosa,  P. 
lunai-ifolia,  P.  lanata,  P.  laciniata,  P.  Kissoli,  and  P.  Lychnitis,  all 
of  which  were  figured  in  the  early  numbei-s  of  the  "Botanical 
Eegister"  and  "  Botanical  Magazine."  W.  G. 


^The  Jerusalem  Sage. 


BEDDING    PLANTS    FROM    SEEDS. 

The  present  and  the  last  winter  have  proved  very  disastrous  to  those 
yriio,  without  much  convenience  for  wintering  plants,  have  succeeded 
in  ordinary  winters  in  carrying  some  safely  through  the  se%'ere 
weather.  This  can  be  done  in  an  ordinary  winter  ;  but  where  it  is  of 
an  unusual  character,  with  biting  winds,  intense  frost,  long-sustained 
and  raw  fogs,  that  are  worse  than  the  frost,  it  is  very  trying  indeed, 
and  the  plants  nursed  %vith  so  much  care  soon  perish  utterly.  There 
are  many  amateur  gardeners  who  find  themselves  in  such  an  unfor- 
tunate position.  It  is  disheartening  work,  but  the  loss  is  not  alto- 
gether irreparable,  for  there  are  seeds  of  many  useful  plants  which, 
if_soM^l  in  early  spring  in  a  little  warmth,  will  be  found  of  great  ser- 
Tice  during  the  coming  summer.  In  this  way  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  alike  can  be  obtained. 

A  bst  of  useful  flowering  subjects  will,  no  doubt,  prove  acceptable, 
and  it  will  come  as  a  seasonable  reminder,  as  this  is  the  time  of  year 
•when  the  seeds  should  be  secured  ready  for  sowing.     The  dwarf 


Ageratums  come  first,  and  of  these  there  are  Imperial  Dwarf,  Coun- 
tess of  Stair,  and  Lady  Jane,  the  last  for  choice,  because  it  is  a 
newer  variety,  and  a  superior,  distinct,  and  compact  form,  with 
dense  green  foliage  and  a  robust  constitution,  growing  from  12  in.  to 
14  in.  in  height ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance  throughout  the  season.  The  double  white  and 
the  double  golden  forms  of  the  annual  Chrysanthemums — C.  Dun- 
netti — are  very  useful  subjects  in  the  garden,  and  if  the  plants  are 
kept  pinched  back  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  they  will  grow 
into  close,  compact  bushes,  and  yield  an  abundance  of  flowers, 
which,  in  addition  to  their  decorative  value,  are  very  useful  for  cut- 
ting from.  The  pretty  CoUinsia  violacea  is  a  charming  j)lant  in  the 
garden,  though  its  duration  of  bloom  is  not  very  gi'eat ;  but  for  a 
time,  at  least,  it  is  very  pretty  and  effective.  There  are  several 
fonns  of  the  Indian  Pink  that  are  most  useful  in  a  garden  ;  indeed, 
they  are  so  (thoroughly  good,  that  to  properly  enforce  their  claims 
they  should  have  a  chapter  to  themselves.  The  double  Indian  Pink, 
with  its  great  variety  of  colours,  and  the  rich  dark  blood-purple 
selection  known  as  atropurpureus,  are  delightful  things,  blooming 
with  remarkable  freedom  and  of  a  lasting  character.  No  one  un- 
acquainted with  this  race  of  hardy  annual  Pinks  should  continue  in 
ignorance  of  their  great  value  for  cutting  from.  Then  there  are 
Dianthus  Heddewigi,  D.  laciniatus,  and  D.  diadematus,  all  very 
fine  and  improved  forms  of  D.  chinensis,  each  of  which  has  its 
double  counterpart.  A  pinch  of  mixed  seed  will  give  a  great 
variety  of  colours,  but  it  is  found  that  selected  types  come 
true  from  seeds.  Two  of  the  latest  and  finest  of  these  are  Eastern 
Belle  and  Crimson  Queen,  the  last  a  very  fine  crimson  flowered 
laciniated  variety.  Many  cultivators  would  find  beds  of  these  very 
acceptable  during  the  coming  summer,  and  the  plants  should  have 
good  soil  and  be  afforded  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  gi'ow.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  crowd  them  too  much.  Godetia  Lady  Albemarle 
makes  a  very  attractive  bed  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  finely  produced, 
and  richly  marked,  displaying  themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  are  some  very  fine  selections  from  this  of  a  peculiarly  hand- 
some character.  The  dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb  varieties  of  Helichrysum, 
though  not  so  showy  as  some  of  the  subjects  named,  are  yet  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  garden,  being  dwarf,  and  branching,  and  very  free. 
Thej'  also  are  very  useful  for  cutting  from,  and  if  a  nice  bunch  or 
two  of  flowers  of  the  brightest  colours  be  cut  when  the  blooms  are 
about  three  jjarts  developed,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  cool  place  with 
the  flowers  downwards,  the  stems  will  stiffen,  and  the  dried  flowers 
come  in  very  useful  for  winter  decoration  within  doors.  The  dwarf 
Larkspurs  also  are  singularly  beautiful,  as  well  as  pleasingly  varied 
in  colour.  There  is  a  danger  of  this  fine  annual  flower  being  too  much 
neglected,  and  a  bed  of  them  is  a  delightful  change  from  the  ordi- 
nary subjects  which  find  a  place  in  the  summer  garden. 
Parson's  white  Mignonette  makes  a  sweet  bed,  but  it  is 
of  no  use  to  put  the  plants  in  poor  soil.  Cultivators  often 
do  the  Mignonette  an  injustice  by  putting  it  into  poor  soil,  where 
it  drags  on  a  half-starved  existence,  and  produces  only  inferior  and 
shabby  spikes  of  flower.  Only  let  the  plants  be  put  out  thinly  into 
well-manured  soil,  and  the  result  will  be  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  pretty  coppery-scarlet  Mimulus  cupreus  makes  a  very  acceptable 
bedding  plant,  and  in  good  soil  forms  a  dense  growth  and  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  blossoms,  and,  unlike  the  large-flowered  selections 
of  M.  maculosus,  is  much  more  continuous  in  bloom.  Then  there 
are  the  dwarf  Nasturtiums,  which,  though  best  adapted  for  bedding 
purposes,  were  raised  from  cuttings,  are  yet  very  serviceable  when 
obtained  from  seeds.  There  are  first  of  all  the  ordinary  Tom  Thumb 
types,  which  are  of  coarse  growth  and  with  a  tendency  to  hide 
their  flowers  in  their  foliage.  The  improved  varieties,  such  as  Luteum 
Improved,  Beauty  of  Malvern,  Lustrous,  Bedfont  Rival,  &c.,  make 
fine  beds  with  handsome  and  richly-coloured  flowers,  and  as  they 
seed  sparingly  are  more  continuous  in  bloom.  When  a  gardener 
gets  a  good  type  of  any  of  the  latter,  he  should  be  careful  to  put  in 
a  few  cuttings  in  August,  so  as  to  secure  some  stock  plants  to  propa- 
gate from  in  early  spring.  Ehodanthe  maculata  makes  a  very  pretty 
bed  indeed,  aud  Everlastings  are  always  useful.  To  do  the  Rhodan- 
thes  justice  they  should  be  in  a  light,  warm,  rich  soil.  Silene  pen- 
dula  and  its  dwarf  variety  compacta  are  well  worthy  of  justice,  and 
furnish  very  pretty  and  durable  summer  beds.  Marigold  (Tagetes) 
aurea  floribunda  is  an  invaluable  summer-bedding  subject,  and  quite 
takes  the  place  of  the  yellow  Calceolaria.  Unfortunately,  there,  are 
very  poor  and  spurious  stocks  of  it  in  cultivation.  Only  let  a  good 
strain  be  once  secured  and  the  gardener  can  raise  his  own  plants 
from  seed  annually.  The  last  subject  is  Verbena  venosa,  a  valuable 
bedding  plant,  which  can  be  raised  from  seed,  and,  being  a  perennial, 
preserved  from  year  to  year.  It  makes  a  very  fine  and  durable 
summer  bed. 

Of  foliage  plants  adapted  for  bedding  which  can  be  raised  from 
seed,  there  are  the  useful  Amarantus  melancholicus  ruber  and  the 
distinct,  drooping  A.  salicifolius ;  Celosia  Huttoni,  with  its  fine  habit 
and   effective  colouring ;  Centaurea  ragusina  and  its   variety  com- 
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pacta,  the  seeds  of  which  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a  gentle  heat, 
and  the  plants  grown  on  into  size  as  fast  as  possible  ;  Cineraria  mari- 
tima,  a  very  useful  silvery-foliaged  bedding  plant ;  Humea  elegans  ; 
Oxalia  oorniculata  rubra,  Perilla  nankinensis,  Pyretlirum  Golden 
Feather,  and  the  handsome  cut-leaved  variety,  laciniata.  To  these 
can  be  added  Dell's  crimson-leaved  Beet  and  the  variegated  broad- 
leaved  Cress.  There  are  other  fine  and  useful  foliage  plants,  such  as 
Cannas,  Chamiepeuce,  Nicotiana,  Kicinus,  Solanum,  and  Wigandia, 
but  they  are  better  adapted  for  subtropical  gardens,  and  require 
special  treatment. 

Of  the  flowering  plants  enumerated,  a  few  of  them  might  be  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that,  in  regard  to  the  period  of  blooming,  it  is  not 
of  a  very  prolonged  character.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  raise  succes- 
sional  batches  of  plants  from  seed,  and  so  have  in  hand  relays  of 
plants  to  put  out  as  required.  Some  of  them  could  be  grown  on  in 
pots  to  a  size  when  they  would  begin  to  develop  their  flowers,  and 
•by  so  doing  the  breaks  in  the  floral  succession  would  be  of  the 
briefest  character.  R.  D. 


phrena  globosa,  and  then  send  to  England  for  Bachelor's  Buttons 
and  get  a  lot  of  double  Buttercups.  Whenever  he  reads  of  Bache- 
lor's Buttons  he  can  keep  on  sending  his  money  and  get  something 
fresh  every  time. — "  Gardener's  Monthly." 


A  BEAUTIFUL  BIT  OF  WILD  GAEDENING. 

OtJR  little  engraving  shows  a  scene  in  a  shrubbery  where  a  quantity 
of  the  common  Myrrh  (Myrrhis  odorata),  tlirown  out  of  the  garden  in 
digging,  had  rooted  by  accident  and  spread  into  a  little  colony.  The 
plant  grows  freely  in  any  soil.  Among  those  here  and  there  esta- 
blished in  the  same  way  were  certain  plants  of  tall  white  Harebells, 
and  the  effect  of  these, 
standing  above  the  ele- 
gant spreading  green 
foliage  of  the  Myrrh  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees 
was  very  beautiful.  The 
scene  has  been  happily 
sketched  and  well  en- 
graved. 

The  Saturday  Review 
and  other  periodicals 
have  been  writing  very 
learnedly  of  late  about 
engraving,  having  dis- 
covered among  other 
things  that  the  Ame- 
ricans are  a  "new 
school "  of  engravers  ; 
but  we  fancy  the  fine 
and  tasteful  work 
usually  done  in  some 
of  the  American  ma- 
gazines has  led  them 
a  little  into  error. 
There  is  a  good  deal 
of  work  in  these  ma- 
gazines which  is  very 
■scratchy       and       very 

meaningless,  and  occasionally  worse  than  that,  destroying  all 
right  meaning.  The  Americans  desen^e  credit  for  their  boldness 
in  endeavouring  to  represent  almost  any  kind  of  texture  on  wood, 
the  most  precious  of  all  ways  of  reproduction  and  the  most  varied. 
Its  charm  and  variety  are  indeed  so  great,  that  the  dying  out  of  our 
own  race  of  fine  wood  engravers  is  much  to  be  regretted;  and  all  who 
care  about  the  art,  and  know  its  value,  must  rejoice  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  recently  revived  it.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
their  processes  are  better  than  those  already  known  to  the  best 
English  and  Continental  engravers.  Their  best  work  is  exactly  like 
in  kind  to  that  done  by  a  first-rate  Paris  engraver  ;  and  much  of 
their  worst  work,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  present  number 
of  Harper's  Magazine,  is  not  what  a  really  good  engraver  would  care 
to  call  his  second  best.  The  best  Scribner  or  Harper  things  are  no 
better  than  some  of  Wliymper's  cutting  (when  he  is  at  his  best),  and 
DO  better  than  the  best  Paris  engraving.  In  its  way  one  does  not 
often  see  anything  better  than  this  bit  of  wild  gardening,  though  it 
will  suffer  from  not  being  printed  with  the  care  and  finely  surfaced 
paper  of  the  magazines  in  question. 


Harebells  and  Myrrh  in  the  Wild  Garden. 


'Wiiiter-flo'wering  Carnations. — I  would  advise  cuttings 
of  these,  after  they  have  done  flowering,  to  be  struck  at  once. 
Turn  them  out  in  a  good  piece  of  land,  and  you  will  be  able  to  cut 
these  beautiful  flowers  uatil  cut  down  by  frost. — R.  Gilbert. 

Bachelor's  Buttons. — People  who  hanker  after  easy  common 
names  should  be  those  with  plenty  of  money  to  spare.  'Then  they 
can  send  to  their  seed  stores  for  Bachelor's  Buttons  and  get  Gom- 


COLUMBINES    FEOM    SEED. 

The  unfortunate  experiences  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Dod  with  his  Aqui- 
legia  glandulosa  plants  from  Forres,  and,  again,  the  Rev.  H.  Burney 
(p.  149)  in  your  last,  lead  me  to  fear  lest  it  may  be  thought  that 
Columbines  are  really  difficult  to  grow,  and  are  tender.  My 
experience  is  the  very  reverse,  and  I  attribute  the  failures  of  both  to 
the  fact  of  their  having  had  plants  sent  them  by  nurserymen  in  very 
small  pots.  My  early  experience  was  similar,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  you  can  never  get  up  a  good  stock  of  Aquilegias  by 
purchase.  The  proper  way  is  to  grow  your  own  from  seed.  Here 
again  one  is  met  with  a  difficulty,  namely,  how  to  get  it  good.  If 
any  florist  makes  Aquilegias  a  speciality,  buy  seed  from  him,  or  buy 
it  from  some  careful  seedsman,  such  as  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Ips- 
wich, who  has  no  fewer  than  eighteen  varieties  in  his  catalogue,  and 
whose  seed  is,  I  think,  to  be  depended  on. 

Sow  in  shallow  wooden  trays,  or  in  pots,  and  grow  the  plants  on 
carefully  in  a  cold  frame.  When  the  seedlings  are  sufficiently  large, 
prick  them  out  into  the  places  wherein  you  w-ish  tliem  to  grow — 
some  in  pots  and  some  in  the  garden — and  plant  them  in  various 

situations,  here  in  the 
shade  and  there  in  the 
open,  so  as  to  have 
as  many  chances  of 
success  with  them  as 
possible.  We  always 
plant  three  plants  in  a 
triangle,  4  in.  apart, 
so  that  anj'  group  can 
readily  be  taken  up 
and  potted  for  show 
purposes.  Once  planted, 
leave  them  alone  ever 
afterwards,  or  if  you 
move  them,  take  up 
a  large  ball  of  earth 
with  them,  so  as  not 
to  loosen  the  soil  about 
the  roots  more  than 
can  be  helped.  When 
the  plants  have 
flowered  and  the  seed 
has  ripened,  my  prac- 
tice is  to  gather  some 
for  future  sowing  and 
to  scatter  the  rest 
around  the  plant, 
raking  the  soil  lightly 
first,  and  shaking  the  seed  out  of  the  pods  every  three  or  four  days. 
From  the  seed  thus  scattered  young  plants  come  up  by  hundreds, 
often  as  thick  as  a  mat,  and  may  be  transplanted,  when  suitably 
grown,  into  proper  situations.  In  this  way  we  have  here  abundance 
of  Columbines,  and  amongst  these  plenty  of  A.  glandulosa  self-sown, 
and  as  strong  and  hardy  as  any.  Seeing  the  correspondence  that 
took  place  in  The  Garden  about  this  variety  last  year,  I  sent  some 
flowers  of  my  plants  down  to  the  Botanical  Society's  meeting,  which 
is  held  monthly  in  Manchester,  and  is  attended  by  our  best  florists  ; 
and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  true  A.  glandulosa.  This  was  also 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Entwistle,  of  our  Botanic  Gardens.  I  think,  there- 
fore, we  may  consider  it  proved  that  A.  glandulosa  is  neither  tender 
nor  difficult  to  gi'ow,  and  that,  if  properly  managed,  it  will  succeed 
as  well  here  as  in  the  nortli  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  "Florists'  Flowers,"  says  of  A.  crerulea  that  he 
has  not  tried  it  out-of-doors.  It  grows  in  this  neighbourhood  in  the 
open  garden  most  vigorously.  Mr.  Brownhill,  the  florist  at  Sale, 
had  a  bed  of  it  last  summer  20  ft.  long  ;  also  beds  of  A.  chrysantha 
and  A.  aurea.  These  are  all  quite  hardy.  The  seed  must  be  started 
as  above  described,  and  even  planted  out,  and  mayremain  the  winter 
through.  The  blue  of  A.  co?rulea  is  much  darker  in  the  open  garden, 
but  the  flowers  arc  not  quite  so  large  as  when  grown  under  glass. 
A.  chrysantha  is  a  most  lovely  flower.  The  hybrids  raised  by  Mr. 
Douglas  have  not  succeeded  here.  I  have  tried  more  than  a  dozen 
packets  of  seeds,  and  liave  not  had  one  good  flower.  My  friend  Mr. 
Douglas  has  kindly  sent  me  some  seeds  of  his  own  saving,  so  I  shall 
try  again.  W.  Brockeank. 

Broclchurst,  Didsbury. 
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WEATHER   LOEE    FOR    GARDENERS. 

It  will  generally  be  conceded  that  a  knowledge  of  the  signs  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  coming  weather  generally,  is  a  great  help  to 
successful  gardening  ;  indeed,  local  knowledge  of  such  things  has 
always  been  reckoned  to  be  the  attribute  of  a  good  gardener.  Have 
we  not  all  listened  respectfully  to  the  sayings  of  the  "oldest  in- 
habitant" or  of  the  old  head  gardener  who  has  long  and  worthily 
filled  his  post  with  a  veneration  equalled  only  by  that  accorded 
to  the  oracles  of  old  ?  But  granting  the  accuracy  of  such  observa- 
tions and  prophecies,  take  such  a  man  away  from  the  village  where 
he  has  learnt  to  be  weatherwise,  and  you  will  no  longer  find  his 
predictions  fulfilled.  He  will  himself,  if  he  be  worth}'  of  his  fame, 
confess  that  he  has  to  begin  afresh,  and  tliat  the  only  thing  that  is 
left  him  of  value  is  the  habit  of  observation,  wliich  will  enable  him 
to  collect  fresh  data  from  which  to  draw  his  conclusions.  To  be 
able  to  foretell  a  severe  frost,  say  in  spring,  just  at  that  critical 
moment  when  many  fruit  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  may  be  irre- 
trievably ruined  for  that  season,  and  more  than  that,  to  foretell  it 
a  day  or  two  beforehand,  would  often  mean  salvation  of  the  crop 
for  that  year,  as  appliances,  however  rough,  if  only  ready,  might 
thus  lie  prepared,  and  gain  fruit  as  well  as  praise  for  the  gardener 
in  the  following  summer  and  autumn.  But  this  is  just  what  the 
gardener  with  merely  a  local  knowledge  of  the  weatlier  cannot  do  ; 
he  can  tell,  some  cold  clear  evening  after  stormy  rain,  that  frost 
may  be  expected  in  the  coming  night,  but  he  cannot  toll,  and  sel- 
dom dreams  of  such  a  thing,  when  mild  rain  is  falling  after  a  sudden 
burst  of  fine  spring  weather.  Yet  how  often  is  tliis  the  case  in 
our  islands,  that  a  week's  sunshine  followed  by  warm  rain  has  brought 
out  the  spring  blossom  only  to  be  nipped  by  a  bitter  frost  that 
follows  in  its  train. 

Here,  then,  it  is  that  meteorology  and  its  attendant  weather  fore- 
casts step  in,  and  by  means  of  observations  iu  various  parts  of  the 
world  tells  us  with  increasing  certainty  the  coming  weather  and 
temperature.  All  gardeners  then  will  do  well  to  endeavour  tomaster 
the  broad  features  of  such  a  science,  and  learn  to  discern  between 
one  kind  of  coming  storm  and  another.  As  an  examjile  of  what  is 
meant,  let  us  take  the  winter  season  of  1878-79  as  compared  with 
the  present  winter  of  1879-80.  To  a  local  observer  both  winters  re- 
semble each  other  strdcingly  in  the  severity  of  the  December  frost 
and  snow,  followed  by  a  short  fit  of  high  temperature  about  the 
new  year,  and  tlien  a  return  of  severe  weather  throughout  January. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  by  means  of  tlie  daily  published 
charts  of  the  weather  are  enaliled  to  take  a  wider  view  of  things, 
these  two  winters  are  very  widely  dissimilar,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
succeeded  by  summers  as  dift'erent  as  possible. 

England,  as  we  are  often  reminded,  usually  enjoys  a  much  warmer 
climate  than  its  latitude  would  warrant ;  and  that  warmth  is  owing 
to  the  well-known  Gulf  Stream,  which  from  various  causes,  that 
need  not  l)e  mentioned  here,  travels  athwart  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
a  north-easterly  direction.  Tliis  warms  more  especially  our  south- 
west coasts,  bringing  many  a  storm  with  it  in  its  train  ;  for  where 
a  warm  and  cold  current  meet,  wlietlier  in  sea  or  sky,  there  storms 
will  always  be  found  iu  varying  degree  with  the  difference  in  tempe- 
rature. We,  then,  in  our  islands  are  constantly  subject  to  storms 
that  eddy  along  the  side  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  travel  with  it  from 
south-west  to  north-east.  Such  should  be  the  normal  state  of  tilings. 
In  Continental  climates  conditions  are  very  different.  There  no 
Gulf  Stream  fitfully  heats  them  during  winter  with  stormy  warmth, 
but  a  steady  barometer  attests  the  undisturbed  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere when  winter  or  summer  have  once  set  in  ;  and  clear  skies  and 
bitter  frosts,  with  still  air,  follow  as  a  consequence  when  days  are 
short  and  the  sun's  rays  feeble.  It  cannot  be  too  generally  known 
that  there  is  one  rule  found  invariably  in  weather  observations, 
namely,  that  when  you  stand  with  your  back  to  that  part  of  the 
world  where  the  barometer  is  high,  and  face  towards  areas  of  lower 
pressure  (low  barometer),  the  wind  will  always  blow  from  left  to  rio-ht, 
hitting  you  on  your  left  side.  To  put  it  conversely,  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  west,  put  your  left  hand  to  it  and  you  will  then  know 
that  the  high  barometer  and  settled  weather  is  at  your 
back  to  the  southward,  and  the  lowest  pressures  and  un- 
settled weather  to  the  north.  If  the  wind  is  east  then 
the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  high  pressure  will  be  found 
in  the  north,  and  lower  pressures  in  the  south,  till  such  a  point  has 
been  reached  as  may  be  beyond  the  lowest  pressures,  when  at  once  the 
wind  will  change,  and  so  on  for  every  wind  that  blows.  If  the  wind 
be  north  the  barometer  is  highest  in  the  west ;  if  highest  in  the  east 
the  wind  will  be  south  ;  and  until  the  barometer  changes  the  wind 
cannot  change  its  direction.  When  the  barometer  is  high  it  means 
that  the  atmosphere  is  filled  up  to  an  unusual  degree  over  our  heads, 
so  that  there  is  as  it  were  an  airy  mountain  over  us  ;  when  the 
barometer  is  low  there  is  a  valley  or  trough  in  the  atmosphere  over- 
head. Now  storms  blow  only  in  these  aerial  valleys,  and  when  they 
come  against  the  "  mountain  side  "  they  fail  and  die  away ;  so  when 


once  a  region  of  steady  high  pressure  is  formed  overhead  the  storms 
that  are  brought  up  by  the  Gulf  Stream  are  pushed  off,  as  it  were, 
and  pass  harmlessly  by  to  the  west  and  northward  of  our  islands. 
This  is  just  what  has  happened  this  winter.  Last  winter,  from 
causes  that  are  not  yet  understood,  the  track  of  storms,  instead  of 
following  the  line  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
suddenly  camefromnorth-westto  south-east,  bringing  with  it  Icelandic 
cold  in  its  wake,  and  finally,  after  crossing  France,  dispersed  iu  the 
region  of  low  pressure  that  last  winter  lay  over  the  Mediterranean. 
This  series  of  depressions  continued  all  last  summer,  and  thus  caused 
the  temperature  to  be  so  unusually  low  ;  because,  instead  of  our 
usual  storm  centres  that  bring  up  the  warmth  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
we  had  the  cold  from  Iceland  and  Greenland  watted  to  our  shores  in 
the  wake  of  these  depressions.  The  difference  then,  meteorologically 
speaking,  between  the  last  winter  and  this  present  one  is  this,  that 
last  winter  we  suffered  from  the  cold  imported  to  our  shores  in  the 
rear  of  a  long  series  of  storm  centres  (circular  storms),  and  this  con- 
tinued during  the  wholeof  lastsummer;  butlast  autumn  a  wcUmarked 
area  of  high  pressures  (anticyclone)  was  formed  over  the  south  of 
France  and  Germany.  This  has  continued  up  to  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  caused  the  remarkable  continuance  of  cold,  frosty,  and 
foggy  weather  in  those  parts  of  our  island  over  whieh  the  high 
pressure  has  extended.  In  Scotland,  however,  to  the  north  of  these 
high  pressures,  westerly  winds  and  mild  weather  have  been  preva- 
lent, so  that  while  at  Eigg,  an  island  off  Skye,  Primroses  are  now  in 
good  flower  ;  at  Lyons,  in  central  France,  where  the  barometer  has 
been  so  long  high,  not  anything  has  survived  the  long  continuance  of 
intense  frost,  and  Roses,  as  well  as  Primroses,  will  be  scarce  for 
many  a  day.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  well  be  hoped,  nay, 
expected,  that  as  last  year's  series  of  storms  lasted  all  summer,  so 
this  year  the  area  of  high  pressures  may  continue  ;  if  so,  the  summer 
will  be  as  hot  and  dry  as  the  winter  has  been  cold  and  severe,  and 
we  shall  have  as  steady  a  period  of  warmth  as  we  had  last  summer 
of  wet.  The  particular  point  to  which  attention  should  be  draAvn 
is  this,  that  the  normal  state  of  things  in  our  islands  is  that  the  track 
of  storms  is  from  south-west  to  north-east,  in  which  case  we  have, 
when  the  depression  is  off  our  south-west  coasts,  a  cold  south-east 
wind,  which  gradually  becomes  warmer,  and  turns,  as  t'ne  storm 
centre  advances  over  us,  to  south  and  west,  so  that  as  the  storm 
centre  passes  off  the  weather  keeps  mild  from  the  warmth  imported, 
but  when,  as  last  year  happened  to  be  the  case,  the  storm  centre 
first  comes  to  our  north-west  corners  and  travels  south-east,  the 
wind  which  first  would  be  westerly  and  warm  turns  quickly  to  north 
and  north-east,  and  severe  cold  follows.  Thus  it  was  last  spring 
most  especially,  and  hence  the  bitter  succession  of  spring  frosts 
after  each  illusive  rise  in  temijerature.  Perhaps  owing  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  failing  awhile  in  spring,  it  is  that  in  spring  we  are 
particularly  subject  to  this  unpleasant  alteration  in  the  track 
of  storms  ;  at  any  rate  at  present  while  a  steady  high  baro- 
meter continues  over  France,  we  shall  not  be  subject  to  illusive 
rises  in  temperature  ;  but  when  a  rise  does  come  it  will  be  gradual, 
and  not  liable  to  sudden  and  really  severe  changes.  Should,  how- 
ever, conditions  change,  and  the  evil  state  of  things  of  last  year  be 
renewed,  take  warning  as  soon  as  possible,  and  take  every  precau- 
tion against  severe  and  lasting  spring  cold  by  timely  protection,  as 
is  done  in  Belgium,  where  stages  are  erected  to  the  northward  of 
favourite  trees,  and  layers  of  straw  tied  on  to  protect  the  standard 
trees  from  radiation  and  sleety  winds.  This  precaution  was  so  suc- 
cessful there  last  spring  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  be  tried  in 
England  also.  E.  H.  Woodall. 


Notes  from  the  Riviera. — While  thanking  Mr.  Inchbald 
for  his  interesting  account  of  the  weather  at  San  Eemo  this  winter, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  mistral  windsj 
wliich  usually  bring  damage  to  vegetation  at  Cannes  and  Nice,  the 
damage  done  by  this  winter's  frosts  has  been  much  less  in  these 
places  than  at  Mentone  and  San  Remo.  At  Nice  Sparmannia  af ricana 
is  untouched  by  frost,  and  blooming  even  more  profusely  than  usual ; 
Heliotropes  are  full  of  flower  on  sheltered  south  walls,  both  there 
and  at  Cannes,  and  at  the  former  place  a  bush  of  the  tender  Wigan- 
dia  caraccasana  is  unfolding  unhurt  its  purple  blue  heads  of  blossom, 
while  at  Mentone  it  is  all  but  killed,  where  the  easterly  storm  that 
Mr.  Inchbald  mentions  at  San  Remo  also  reached  its  devastating 
arm.  Some  Orange  and  Lemon  orchards  are  laden  now  with  fine 
fruit  that  has  escaped  injury,  but  everywhere  in  low-lying  places 
where  damp  and  cold  could  accumulate  much  harm  has  been  done 
by  the  long  continuance  of  white  frosts  at  night,  followed  by  hot 
sun  in  the  day.  The  long  drought  has  at  length  come  to  an  end,  and 
all  Nature  is  bursting  into  beauty.  Almond  trees  are  covered  with 
their  hoary  head  of  blossom.  Weeping  Willows  grow  greener  every 
day,  and  Acacia  dealbata,  the  glory  of  Cannes,  is  bursting  into  that 
exquisite  mass  of  feathery  lemon-coloured  sprays  of  flower  that 
delights  both  eye  and  nose  alike.     The  rows  of  Violets  and  Narcissi 
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scent  the  air  in  wann  valleys,  and  Anemones  begin  to  star  the  corn 
on  the  terraced  hillsides.  How  grateful  the  rain  has  been  may  be 
imagined  from  a  countryman's  speech,  who,  tliough  wetted  to  the 
skin  in  carnival  dress,  could  yet  say,  "  It  is  not  rain,  but  gold  that  is 
fallin"  from  the  skies." — E.  H.  W. 


EARE    OR    LOST   PLANTS. 

Ox  turning  over  some  coloured  plates  to-day  I  note  the  following  as 
not  being  readilyobtainablethrough  the  ordinary  trade  channels,  and  so 
perhaps  worthy  of  a  corner,  as  being  interesting  to  amateur  cultiva- 
tors of  curious  old  plants. 

Pothos  cannisfolia,  Bot.  May.,  t.  603. 

Lobelia  surinamensis,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  225. 

Linum  arboreum,  Bot.  Marj.,  t.  234. 

Oxalis  caprina,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  237. 

Oxybaphus  viscosus,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  434. 

Catesb;ea  spinosa,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  131. 

Pelargonium  tetragonum,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  136. 

Lachenalia  uniflora,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  766. 

Hypericum  monogynum,  Bot.  Mag.,  334,  an  elegant  large- 
flowered  species,  said  to  be  of  Chinese  origin. 

Arum  trilobatum,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  339. 

Calceolaria Fothergilli,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  348,  a  singular  long-pocketed 
species  from  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Hibiscus  speciosus,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  360. 

Hypoxis  stellata,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  662,  a  distinct  and  handsome 
species,  having  long  golden  petals,  each  with  a  black  blotch  at  its 
base. 

Chironia  deoussata,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  707. 

Clematis  (Atragene)  alpina  var.  austriaca,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  530,  a 
beautiful  blue-flowered  species  of  rambling  habit. 

Iris  chinensis,  Bot.  Mag.,  373. 

Calceolaria  flexuosa,  Gard.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  1850,  p.  33. 

Koupellia  grata  (Cream  Fruit),  Gard.  Mag.  oj  Bot.,  1S50,  p.  33. 

Fuchsia  venusta,  Gard.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  1850,  p.  36. 

Barbacenia  Rogieri,  Gard.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  1850,  p.  209. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  any  of  the  above  old  plants  may 
be  obtained  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  In  looking  over  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  the  first  twenty  volumes,  for 
example,  one  is  struck  by  the  great  variety  of  Ixias,  Babianas, 
Gladioli,  andother  beautiful  Cape  bulbs  therein  gracefully  pourtrayed. 
AVhere  are  these  lovely  old  plants  now  ?  Are  they  lost  ?  or  do  they 
still  linger  in  the  collection  of  some  "  worthie  lover  of  faire 
flowers?"  Again,  in  Redoute's  "  Liliacea^  "  there  are  many  lovely 
old  plants  of  which  one  never  catches  a  glimpse  in  modem  gardens. 
One  would  think  it  a  profitable  speculation  for  a  collector  to  dig  up 
and  send  over  a  few  cases  of  the  species  of  Ixia,  Babiana,  Sparaxis, 
Gladiolus,  &c.,  from  the  Cape  along  with  Disas,  Habenarias,  Saty- 
riums,  and  other  terrestrial  Orchids,  which  would  now  find  a  wel- 
come in  British  gardens.  —  F.  W.  Bukbidge,  Botanical  Gardens, 
Ball's  Bridge,  Dublin. 

Syringodea  pulchella  and  Gladiolus  Papilio,  Cape. 

Hydrotsenia    Meleagris,    Tigi'idia    violacea,    and  T.    augusta, 
Mexico. 

Trollius  acaulis,  Cashmir. 

Verbena  sulphurea,  Valparaiso. 

Calceolaria  arachnoidea,  Mendoza. 
',,;'■■  Delphinium  flammeum,  California. 

Lysimachia  nutans.  Cape. 

Lysimachia  Leschenaulti,  Cashmir. 
These  are  mostlyfigured  in  the  "BotanicalMagazine"  or  "Botanical 
Register,"  and,  with  the  exception  of  Delphinium  flammeum  and 
TroUius  acaulis,  all  have  been  in  cultivation.  I  had  a  straw-coloured 
Verbena,  but  V.  sulphurea  is  a  decided  yellow.  How  could  such  a 
beautiful  plant  as  Lysimachia  nutans  be  lost  ?  It  was  once  as  plenti- 
ful as  Pansies  with  the  market  gardeners  at  Ghent.  So  were  also  the 
Lilium  sinicum  amongst  Fortune's  introductions,  and  Lilium  concolor, 
Salisbury.  I  have  seen  these  two  species  by  the  dozen,  and  venture 
to  say  they  are  not  now  in  cultivation.  They  are  two  allied  species, 
yet  quite  distinct.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  and  of  a  glaucous 
uniform  scarlet.  Both  have  nothing  to  do  with  L.  concolor,  as 
figured  a  few  years  ago  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine." 
Wanted  by  Max  Leiohtlin,  Baden-Baden. 


Fine  Specimens  of  Salisburia  adiantifolia.— There  is 
in  the  grounds  adjoining  Frogmore  House  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  symmetrical  specimens  of  this  handsome  tree  that  has  yet  come 
under  my  notice.  The  tree  in  question  is  fully  90  ft.  in  height, 
and  proportionate  in  every  way.  There  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  tree  growing  in  Mr.  Cutbush's  nursery  at  Highgate,  but  it  is 
not  more  than  60  ft.  in  height. — H.  B. 


TREES,    SHRUBS,    AND    WOODLANDS. 

SOIL  FOR  RHODODENDRONS. 


I  HAVE  no  doubt  that  the  remarks  of  "A  Kentish  Man  "  (p.  141) 
on  this  subject  will  be  useful  to  many  of  your  readers.  The  impres- 
sion is  far  too  common  that  Rhododendrons  will  only  succeed  in  a 
peaty  soil,  and  undoubtedly  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  people 
in  planting  do  not  use  these  highly  ornamental  plants  more  exten- 
sively than  they  do.  Rhododendrons  grow  more  luxuriantly  here 
than  in  any  place  I  have  ever  seen  them,  and  we  have  no  soil  at  all 
approaching  a  peaty  description  near  %vhere  they  are  planted.  Were 
I  making  any  number  of  Rhododendron  beds  at  the  present  time  I 
would  never  seek  for  peat  soil,  but  would  simply  plant  them  in  any 
ordinary  material  that  might  be  at  hand,  and  the  result  would  be 
difi'erent  from  all  our  former  expei-ience  if  one  of  them  failed.  I 
may  state,  however,  that  we  would  try  to  use  small  young  plants, 
not  more  than  six  years  old,  and  we  would  also  try  to  get  them  from 
a  soil  that  was  not  peaty  ;  but  when  the  plants  are  young  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  whether  they  have  been  growing  in  peat  previously 
or  not.  If  nurserymen  would  rear  their  Rhododendrons  in  loamy 
soil  from  the  first,  they  would,  I  think,  find  the  generality  of  them 
succeed  as  well  as  in  the  proverbial  peat,  and  they  would  confer  a 
great  advantage  on  their  customers.  Recommending  beds  of  pure 
peat  to  correspond  with  those  in  which  the  plants  have  been  raised 
is  quite  sufficient  to  frighten  many  from  j)lanting  them,  as  peat  is 
not  to  be  had  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  import  it  from  a 
distance  is  often  more  costly  than  all  other  expenses  connected  with 
their  growth  put  together.  As  "  A  Kentish  Man  "  observes,  peat 
balls  often  fail  to  unite  with  loam  or  clay.  This  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  fault  of  planting.  If  the  roots  of  Rliododendrons  and 
the  soil  attached  to  them  be  quite  dry  at  the  time  when  they  are 
removed,  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  if  they  do  not  remain  dry  and 
fail  to  succeed  in  anything ;  but  if  the  ball  is  just  about  the  same 
wetness  as  the  soil  to  which  it  is  transferred,  there  need  be  little 
doubt  that  every  thing  will  go  right.  I  certainly  think  leaf-soil  an 
excellent  part-material  in  which  to  plant  Rhododendrons.  Here 
many  leaves  fall  into  the  centre  of  our  Rhododendron  clumps  from 
surrounding  trees,  and  others  are  brushed  in  out  of  sight  from  the 
Grass,  and  this  has  been  done  so  long  and  so  often  that  the  surface 
mould  over  manyPvhododendrons  is  chiefly  leaf-soil  for  several  inches 
in  thickness,  and  this  is  a  perfect  mat  of  roots,  a  circumstance  which 
sliows  that  they  neither  object  to  leaf-soil,  nor  fail  to  be  benefitted 
by  it.  Cambrian. 

FRUIT  TREES  IN  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Like  "  Justioia, "  I  consider  that  fruit  trees  have  some  claim  to  be 
considered  ornamental.  In  Germany,  where  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  are  held  in  higher  estimation,  and  are  more  extensively 
planted  than  in  this  country,  the  line  between  the  fruit  garden  and 
pleasure  ground  is  not  as  a  rule  so  closely  drawn  as  it  is  the  custom 
to  do  in  England.  There  one  often  sees  fruit  trees  intermixed  with 
ordinary  trees  and  shrubs,  and  I  consider  that  this  form  of  arrange- 
ment has  mucli  to  recommend  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  rather 
cheerless  aspect  which  shrubberies  so  often  present  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year  is  much  relieved  thereby  ;  and  then,  again,  trees 
thus  placed  often  yield  a  portion  of  fruit  when  those  in  more  exposed 
situations  have  been  chilled  by  cutting  winds  or  sharp  frosts.  I  have 
frequently  remarked  that  an  Apple  or  Pear  tree  which  by  chance  has 
found  a  place  in  the  shrubbery,  has  produced  fruit  when  those  plan- 
tations most  relied  on  have,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
completely  failed.  There  are  probably  few  more  beautiful  floral 
objects  than  an  orchard  in  full  bloom,  and  few  flowermg  trees  or 
shrubs  can  rival  the  Apple  or  the  Pear  when  loaded  with  their  snowy 
flowers.  When  so  planted  that  they  are  in  the  near  proximity  of 
evergreens,  especially  such  as  are  distinguished  by  the  sombre  hue 
of  their  foliage,  the  effect  is  very  beautifuh  Ihavehadthe  good  fortune 
to  reside  in  some  of  the  finest  fruit-producing  districts  in  Europe, 
and  have  often  thought  that  nothing  could  exceed  in  peaceful  beauty 
the  aspect  of  the  Rhein-Thal  and  Neckar  valley  during  the  flowermg 
season  of  the  fruit  trees.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  once  stand- 
ing upon  an  eminence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  from 
whence  seventeen  villages  could  be  counted,  each  one  embowered  m 
fruit  trees,  and  lying  snugly  in  valleys  surrounded  by  hills,  clothed 
with  lines  of  sombre  hue,  the  whole  forming  a  scene  worthy  of  the 
most  gifted  painter's  brush.  The  valley  of  the  Neckar  is  also  ex- 
tremely beautiful  during  the  month  of  May,  studded  with  little 
hamlets,  nestling  in  the  shelter  of  the  hills,  and  surrounded  with 
fruit  trees  of  fine  proportions,  thus  forming  a  series  of  delightful 
floral  pictures,  of  which  the  eyeneverseems  to  weary.  In  the  palace 
gardens  of  Ludwigsburg  there  are  whole  avenues  of  fruit  trees, 
which,  so  far  from  appearing  misplaced,  rather  seemed  to  add  to  the 
attraction  of  the  place.     It  is  certain  that  there  are  many  situation 
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in  gardens  in  this  country,  such  as  in  the  wikl  garden,  the  shrubbery, 
or  tlie  half-annexed  portion  of  the  pleasure  ground,  where  a  few  fruit 
trees  might  be  introduced  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  owner. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  varieties  which  by  their  vigour  and 
manner  of  growth  are  better  fitted  than  others  for  the  purpose,  and 
only  such  should  be  planted.  J.  Corxhill. 


THE     GARDEN     FLORA. 


Effects  of  the  "Winter  on  Shrubs.— I  was  very  much 
afraid  at  one  time  that  shrubs  would  suffer  severely  witli  us,  having, 
in  many  instances,  made  extraordinary  gi'OAvth,  which  was  but  im- 
properly matured.  Laurustinuses  have  suffered  the  most,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  so  badly  cut  up  as  last  year,  although  most  of 
the  flower-spikes  are  destroyed.  Aucuba  japonica  comes  next ;  tlie 
young  leaves  appear  as  if  burned,  but  not  generally  ;  the  green- 
leaved  \'arieties  are  unhurt.  Berberis  Darwini  has  stood  well,  only 
a  few  slioots  being  injured.  Sweet  Bays  in  a  few  exposed  situa- 
tions are  browned.  Tea  Roses  in  open  beds  (although  pro- 
tected with  a  mulching  of  manure  and  Bracken)  are  much  injured  ; 
those  on  walls,  protected  with  Spruce  branches,  are  not  much  hurt. 
Peach  trees,  w-hich  in  many  instances  retained  their  foliage  until 
recently,  ai'e  not  injured,  but  the  flower-buds  are  very  small. — A. 
HossACK,  limjletj. 

Effects  of  the  Winter  in  Ireland.— This  winter,  with 
two  weeks  of  hard  frost  and  an  interval  of  mild  weather  between, 
has  done  great  damage  in  my  garden.  It  is  close  to  the  sea-shore, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  Atlantic  gales, 
wliicli  have  been  very  severe  this  year.  Euonymuses  are  killed  to 
the  ground,  but  a  Phillyrea,  which  has  only  been  planted  two  years, 
has  stood  frosts  and  winds  bravely,  and  is  flourishing  witli  scarcely 
a  leaf  browned  ;  it  seems  to  enjoy  the  sea  air.  Among  the  herba- 
ceous plants  in  the  border,  a  yellow  Corydalis  has  been  quite 
unharmed  by  frost  and  gales  ;  its  foliage  is  of  a  bright  emerald 
green.  Last  summer  it  did  not  flower  at  all,  but  a  year  before  it 
gi-ew  1?,-  ft.  high,  and  was  a  mass  of  yellow  blossoms.  The  great 
want  of  sun  and  warmth  in  Ireland  last  year  seriously  afi'ected  vege- 
tation. Nasturtinms  refused  to  flower,  and  Tritomas,  whicli  usually 
bloom  in  .July,  did  not  show  any  flowers  until  September,  and  then 
were  in  Ijlossom  until  November,  when  the  stems  were  broken  off 
by  a  storm.  Tlie  wet  seemed  to  suit  Schizostylis  cocciuea,  which 
was  a  mass  of  bloom  until  spoilt  by  the  autumn  gales. — E.  L.  R. 

The  ROY.A.L  Horticultuk.\l  Society's  Schedule,  just  issued, 
contains  full  particulars  relating  to  the  exhibitions  and  meetings  to 
be  held  during  the  present  year.  Tlie  National  Auricula  Society's 
Show  (southern  section)  is  fixed  for  April  iO,  tlie  principal  classes 
being  the  same  as  last  year  with  the  addition  of  prizes  for  seedling 
Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  hardy  Primulas.  Prizes  of  .£S,  £6,  and 
£i  will  also  be  offered  on  this  occasion  for  ton  Tea  Roses  in  pots. 
The  Great  Summer  Show  will  be  held  from  .June  8  to  June  11. 
Forty-eight  classes  are  enumerated  for  plants,  fruits,  and  \'egetables, 
in  addition  to  which  Jlr.  W.  Bull  will  give  his  customary  prizes  for 
new  plants  ;  Jlessrs.  Sutton  will  give  prizes  for  Peas,  Melons,  and 
Cucumbers  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Davis  &  Co.  oft'er  prizes  for  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  Begonias.  The  Rose  and  Pelargonium  Society's 
Show  will  be  held  on  June  29,  when  special  prizes  will  lie  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Carter  &  Co.,  Laing&Co.,  Webb  &  Sons, 
and  Webber  &  Co.  for  Tuberous  Begonias,  vegetables,  and  fruit! 
The  annual  Show  of  the  National  Carnation  andPiootee  Society  will 
take  place  on  July  27,  tlie  classes  being  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
Whit- Monday  Popular  Show  is  to  be  held  on  May  17  ;  the  Artisans' 
and  Cottagers'  Show  on  August  2.  Special  prizes  will  be  offered  at 
the  Society's  ordinary  meetings  on  March  23  for  Amaryllises  ;  on 
July  27  by  Jlessrs.  Rivers  &  Son  for  collections  of  Nectarines  ;  on 
August  24  and  October  12  by  Jlessrs.  Freeman  &  Freeman  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  ;  by  Messrs.  Ewing  on  tlie  latter  date  for  Apples  ;  on 
November  16  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for  vegetables,  and  by  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.  for  Potatoes,  &c.  ;  on  December  14  by  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.  for  vegetables. 

Notice.— The  selections  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  will  all  be 
published  ne.yt  week.  The  second  selection,  to  which  we  now  beg 
to  call  attention,  is  that  of  hardy  herbaceous  plan/s,  evergreen  or  sub- 
evergreen  in  winter.  In  this  case  we  will  not  limit  it  as  to  number, 
the  object  being  to  ascertain  all  the  good  plants  of  this  character 
that  are  really  ornamental.  Typical  plants  are  the  Acanthus  lati- 
folius,  the  Flame-flower  (Tritoma),  the  broad-leaved  Sea  Lavender, 
the  large-leaved  Saxifrage  (Jlegasea),  and  the  Barrenwort  (Epi- 
medium).  Alpine  plants,  a  great  number  of  which  are  evergreen, 
must  be  excluded  from  this  selection.  Of  rock  and  alpine  plants 
there  will  be  full  selections  in  due  time.  Correspondents  acquainted 
with  the  sulijects  in  question  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  us  their 
lists,  unlimited  as  to  number  in  this  case,  as  early  as  possible. 


PLATE  CCXX.— DOUBLE  CHINESE  PEIMULAS. 

Cultivators  have  long  beeu  familiar  with  the  decorative 
value  during  winter  and  spring  of  the  old  double  white 
Primula,  but  comparatively  few  are  acquainted  with  the 
beautiful  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley, 
three  of  which  are  represented  in  the  annexed  plate. 
These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  as  near  perfection  as  po.ssible ; 
their  blooms  are  so  large  and  double  as  to  more  resemble 
those  of  Camellia-flowered  Balsams  than  Primulas,  and  the 
colours  are  varied  and  striking.  Four  of  these  Primulas, 
e.'ihibited  at  South  Kensington  last  spring,  were  greatly 
admired  by  all  who  saw  them,  and  we  believe  there  is  a 
fifth,  but  that  was  not  shown.  They  were  exceedingly 
well  grown  and  covered  with  bloom. 

The  pure  white  variety  named  White  Lady  is  certainly 
far  superior  to  the  old  white  both  in  size  and  quality  ;  a 
distinctive  feature,  too,  is  the  reddish  footstalks  of  the 
leaves.  We  measured  flowers  of  this  variet}',  and  found 
them  to  be  2  in.  in  diameter.  Next  to  it  may  be  placed 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  a  very  fine  variety,  with  flowers  as 
large  as  those  of  the  other  ;  they  are  also  white,  but  very 
distinctly  spotted  and  flaked  with  rosy-red.  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  a  double  red,  has  beautifully  formed  flowers.  There  is 
yet  another  variety,  we  believe,  named  Mrs.  A.  F.  Barron, 
which  Jlessrs.  Osborn,  of  Fulham,  into  whose  hands  the  whole 
of  the  above  varieties  have  passed,  describe  as  being  of 
similar  quality  to  the  others. 

All  these  varieties  must  be  increased  by  cuttings.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  plan  is  to  ripen  the  shoots  by  keeping  the  plants 
moderately  dry  for  some  time  previous  to  their  removal. 
He  takes  each  off  with  a  heel,  potting  them  separately  into 
2i-in.  pots,  in  very  sandy  loam.  They  are  then  plunged 
under  a  close  hand-glass,  sprinkling  some  charcoal  amongst  the 
pots  to  soak  up  the  moisture.  No  water  is  given  as  long  as 
the  foliage  shows  no  signs  of  flagging,  and  then  only  a 
little.  Of  course  the  glass  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun 
until  the  roots  are  formed,  which  is  in  about  six  weeks 
after  the  time  of  putting  in  the  cuttings.  When  the 
plants  are  well  rooted,  they  must  be  potted  on  into  larger 
pots,  and  the  compost  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  sandy 
loam  with  some  rotten  manure  added,  also  a  liberal  propor- 
tion of  small  bits  of  charcoal. 

These  beautiful  flowers  must  ever  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  for  their  blossoms,  which 
are  produced  in  such  great  abundance,  and  so  thoroughly 
double,  are  of  such  bright  colours,  that  they  answer  admirably 
for  button-hole  bouquets,  and  the  white  kinds  do  for  mount- 
ing on  wire  for  bridal  and  other  bouquets,  in  which  white 
flowers  are  always  welcome.  They  are  so  extremely  flori- 
ferous,  that  their  season  of  flowering  may  be  said  to  last 
the  whole  year  round,  but  as  their  blooms  are  usually  more 
prized  in  winter  and  spring,  when  other  flowers  are  compa- 
ratively scarce,  than  at  any  other  season,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  divest  them  of  blossoms  entirely  during  the  early  summer 
months,  when,  if  cut  up  and  inserted  singly  in  pots  in  light 
rich  soil,  with  plenty  of  sharp  silver  sand  round  the  base, 
every  crown  will  make  a  good  plant.  They  are  usually 
shifted  into  5-in.  pots  in  July  or  August,  using  a  compost 
of  loam,  cow  manure,  leaf -mould,  and  sand.  They  are  found 
to  do  better  in  pits  or  frames  on  a  coal-ash  bed  during  the 
summer  months  than  in  dry,  airy  houses.  They  should  be 
slightly  shaded  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  and  very 
carefully  watered,  for  they  are  impatient  of  drought  or  any- 
thing like  stagnant  moisture  at  the  root,  but   if  the  ashes 
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are  kept  moist  beneath  them,  much  less  water  directly  applied 
to  them  will  be  necessary.  By  the  end  of  September  they 
should  be  moved  to  the  drier  atmosphere  of  a  house  in 
which  sufficient  fire-heat  is  applied  to  expel  damp  and 
create  a  light,  buoyant  atmosphere  of  from  45°  to  .50°. 
Under  these  conditions  they  will  throw  up  quite  a  cloud 
of  blossoms,  and  continue  to  push  up  side  branches  which 
will  produce  bloom  for  a  long  period.  In  fact,  there  are  few 
plants  grown  that  will  produce  so  great  a  quantity  of  bloom 
from  the  same-sized  pots,  and  if  gathered  freely  they  quickly 
furnish  a  fresh  supply.  G. 


GARDENING     FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Flower  G-arden. 

The  weather  being  still  favourable,  the  soil  in  most  places  will 
be  in  excellent  condition  for  planting  trees  and  shrubs  ;  therefore 
any  alterations  on  hand  had  better  be  completed.  All  kinds  of 
deciduous  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  got  in,  as  the  buds 
will  soon  feel  the  influence  of  more  geniel  weather,  and  every  day's 
delay  will  be  so  much  loss  as  regards  their  progress  during  the  coming 
year.  In  addition  to  the  increased  attraction  given  to  ordinary 
shrubberies  by  a  free  admixture  of  flowering  shrubs,  a  good  effect 
is  produced  by  planting  single  specimens  on  Grass.  The  double 
Cherry  is  a  really  grand  tree,  and  so  is  tlie  Snowy  Mespilus.  The 
miny  beautiful  varieties  of  Thorns  make  good  lawn  trees,  and  sel- 
dom fail  to  be  loaded  with  lovely  blossoms.  Paul's  Double  Scarlet 
Thorn  is  a  magnificent  object  when  weighed  down  by  its  brilliant 
flowers,  and  the  effect  produced  by  a  group  of  distinct  varieties 
ranging  from  scarlet  to  white  is  not  easily  surpassed.  The  equally 
hardy  and  floriterous  varieties  of  Crabs  or  wild  Apples  are  also 
extremely  pretty  as  single  specimens,  their  prevailing  colour  being 
white  flushed  with  pink.  In  mild  districts  the  Paulownia  imperialis 
forms  a  distinct  and  beautiful  specimen,  especially  when  furnished  with 
spikes  of  mauve-coloured  Gloxinia-like  flowers,  and  later  in  the  year 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  fine-foliaged  trees.  A  good  companion  to  it  is 
the  Catalpa  syring^folia  with  its  pale-spotted  blossoms  produced 
later  in  thejseason.  We  also  find  the  Magnolias  extremely  effective 
in  tlie  form  of  single  specimens.  A  large  spreading  tree  of  M.  con- 
spicua,  with  its  branches  resting  on  tlie  greensward,  is  truly  lovely 
when  covered  with  its  pure  white  blossoms  ;  its  foliage,  too,  is  of  a 
very  pleasing  shade  of  green.  Several  other  varieties  are  also 
well  worthy  of  culture  in  this  way.  The  large  flowered  evergi-een 
Magnolia  grandiflora  has  been  very  much  cut  up  by  the  last  two 
severe  winters  where  not  protected  by  a  wall.  I  may  also  mention 
Cerois  Siliquastrum,  or  the  Judas  tree,  which  when  covered  with 
its  small  purple  flowers  well  deserves  a  conspicuous  position. 
Amongst  shrubs  of  dwarfer  growth,  the  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  Weigelas, 
Leycesteria  formosa,  Syringas,  Berberries,  &o.,  are  all  handsome, 
and  when  freely  planted  form  interesting  features  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  The  early  Mezereon,  too,  and  other  Daplines,  that  emit 
such  a  delightful  fragrance  as  evening  approaches,  should  always  be 
planted  on  the  margins  or  most  prominent  portions  of  shrubberies. 
Walks  of  all  kinds  will  now  need  constant  attention,  in  order  to  get 
them  into  good  condition,  as  the  frost  will  have  loosened  them  very 
much.  Hand-weeding  is  in  most  eases  best,  as  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  hoeing  and  raking  are  comparatively  useless,  and  at  any 
period  the  harder  the  surface  of  the  walk  is  kept  the  less  chance 
there  is  for  seedlings  to  become  established  on  it.  Lawn  Grass  seeds 
may  now  be  advantageously  sown,  covering  them  lightly  and  rolling 
the  surface  down  smooth  and  even.  Where  small  birds  abound 
theymustbekeptoffbymeansofnetting  or  bird-scarers.  Inthepropa- 
gating  department,  great  activity  will  now  be  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  the  work  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Potting  or  boxing  off 
rooted  cuttings  and  inserting  suocessional  batches  will  now  keep 
all  hands  employed.  Seeds  of  Canna  Ricinus,  Centaurea,  Solanum, 
Chamajpeuoe,  Perilla,  kc,  may  also  now  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  in 
heat,  and  a  frame  should  be  devoted  to  Stocks,  Asters,  Delphiniums, 
Golden  Feather,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Violas,  Tagetes,  and  similar 
plants,  for  with  the  experience  of  last  summer  vividly  before  us 
we  must  make  all  progress  possible  under  glass,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  the  growing  season  when  it  sets  in. — J.  Groom. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Frames.— The  diflFerent  species  and  varie- 
ties of  the  genus  Primula  should  be  grown  in  frames,  not  only  in 
order  that  they  may  produce  a  few  flowers  earlier  than  they  can  be 
obtained  out-of-doors,  but  because  of  the  greater  purity  of  the 
flowers  which  are  sadly  injured  by  dashing  rains  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns,  by  sparrows,  which  pick  off  and  mutilate 


the  flowers,  not  to  eat,  bat  to  drop  them  all  round  the  plants  through 
sheer  mischief.  We  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  Primroses 
in  flower  single  and  double  ;  the  large  double  crimson  is  very  strik- 
ing, but  amongst  the  single  ones  there  are  also  some  that  are  both 
interesting  and  beautiful.  In  our  hot  dry  soil  and  arid  summers 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  Primroses  in  health,  and  I  find  from  experi- 
ence that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  them  in  summer  is  to  plant  them 
out  in  a  shady  place  in  good  rich  clayey  loam.  The  plants  must  be 
frequently  watered  overhead  in  dry  weather.  Pot  the  plants  in 
October  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame.  Their  treatment  during 
winter  is  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  Polyanthuses.  Flowers 
are  rather  scarce  now,  and  those  of  the  Primrose  are  highly  esteemed, 
the  more  so  that  we  seldom  see  a  perfect  flower  out-of-doors,  owing 
to  the  sparrows.  We  have  the  different  species  of  Snowdrops  also  in 
flower,  and  how  very  pureis  the  white  of  their  blossoms,  and  so  perfect 
the  glaucous  foliage  !  Ixias  and  Sparaxis  are  growing  freely  ;  these 
plants  have  a  tendency  to  become  drawn  unless  they  are  placed  near 
the  glass,  and  air  is  freely  admitted.  There  have  frequently  been 
complaints  about  these  not  doing  well,  but  I  fancy  in  many  cases 
failure  is  owing  to  mismanagement.  For  instance,  after  the  bulbs 
are  potted,  some  say  place  them  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse 
until  they  start  into  growth  ;  then  after  they  have  started  they 
are  placed  on  the  stages  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass, 
where  they  neither  get  sufficient  air  nor  light.  At  present  they 
should  be  placed  in  cold  frames  ;  they  should  not  want  for  water  at 
the  roots,  and  air  must  be  admitted  freely.  Thus  treated,  I  find 
that  they  flower  quite  freely.  Choice  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Phloxes,  require  increased  attention  now.  Cuttings  of  Phloxes,  if 
ready,  ought  to  be  put  in  at  once.  They  will  form  roots  very  freely 
if  each  cutting  is  put  into  a  small  pot,  and  the  pots  are  plunged  in 
some  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  over  a  gentle  hot-bed. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — It  will  now  be  time  to  see 
that  the  plants  are  potted  into  their  flowering  pots.  The  compost 
for  them  will  have  been  prepared  for  some  time,  of  course,  as  has 
been  previously  recommended.  A  considerable  proportion  of  broken 
potsherds  should  be  carefully  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  If 
oyster  shells  can  be  obtained  they  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
Pot  one  plant  in  a  7-in.  pot,  two  in  an  8-in.  or  9-in.  one,  and  three  in 
a  10-in.  pot.  After  potting,  replace  the  plants  in  cold  frames  if  these 
are  at  hand  ;  if  not,  they  must  be  set  out-of-doors  on  a  hard  dry 
bottom  consisting  of  ashes.  The  plants  ought  to  be  free  from  green 
fly  before  they  are  potted. 

Tree  Carnations. — If  cuttings  of  these  have  not  yet  been 
put  in  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  so,  as  if  they  are  not  inserted 
early,  the  plants  will  not  be  strong  enough  for  flowering  next  win- 
ter. Take  the  small  side  growths,  which  may  be  readily  slipped  off 
with  the  fingers  ;  remove  one  or  two  pairs  of  leaves  from  each 
cutting,  and  carefully  insert  them  from  eight  to  a  dozen  in  a  5-in. 
pot.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  little  bottom-heat  in  the  forcing  house, 
and  place  a  square  of  glass  over  the  cuttings.  This  prevents  evapo- 
ration, and  keeps  them  plump  until  they  form  roots. 

Pansies,  Pinks,  and  other  Hardy  Plants  in  beds  now 
require  looking  over  carefully.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  the  whole 
collection  will  go  through  a  winter  of  this  kind  unscathed  ;  all  blanks 
therefore,  must  be  made  good  from  a  reserve  stock  that  has  been  win- 
tered in  cold  frames.  I  like  to  take  out  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and 
replace  it  with  a  little  good  compost  round  the  roots.  Stir  the  sur- 
face soil,  andif  this  is  sour  or  covered  withagreen  substance,  it  maybe 
removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  compost.  If  the  soil  be  heavy  and 
wet,  a  dressing  of  rotten  stable  manure  from  a  Mushroom  house  suits 
the  plants  best.     Cow  manure  is  best  adapted  for  light  soils. 

Tulips. — Our  bed  is  now  wholly  unprotected,  and  none  of 
the  plants  have  as  yet  appeared  above  ground  ;  they  have  received 
no  attention  as  yet,  but  we  will  presently  place  a  good  dressing  of 
rotten  stable  manure  over  the  ground.  In  wet,  cold  districts  Tulip 
bedsshould  be  protected  with  the  usual  iron  hoops  bent  overthem.and 
some  thick  mats  should  be  thrown  over  them  during  frosty  nights. 
Some  of  the  recently  introduced  and  more  delicate  species  may  be 
grown  in  pots.  I  had  sad  experience  of  trusting  them  in  the  open 
borders  last  summer  ;  those  iu  pots  flowered  freely  and  the  bulbs 
ripened  well.  They  require  the  same  treatment  as  I  have  recom- 
mended for  Ixias. — J.  Douglas. 

Indoor   Plants. 

Orchids. — With  the  advent  of  spring,  and  a  rise  of  temperature 
in  the  different  structures  devoted  to  these  plants,  insects  will  soon 
become  active,  and  measures  must  at  once  be  taken  to  check  their 
progress.  There  is  no  quicker  nor  better  method  of  doing  this  than 
fumigating  with  the  best  Tobacco  ;  and  this  should  be  done  regu- 
larly, in  the  case  of  the  East  Indian  and  other  species,  excepting  the 
Odontoglossums,  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks  during  the  next 
three  months.  These  latter,  if  grown  in  a  suitable  temperature,  and 
not  submitted  to  too  much  warmth,  will  rarely  give  much  trouble  in 
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the  way  of  keeping  them  clean.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  0.  Eoezli,  and  0.  Roezli  allnim.  The 
two  last  sliould  be  frequently  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  ' '  BUght 
Composition  ;  "  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  on  the 
plants,  which  must  again  be  dipped  and  cleansed  in  pure  water, 
allowing  them  to  drain  on  their  sides  before  ijutting  them  into  their 
positions  in  the  East  Indian  house.  The  young  foliage  and  axils  of 
the  leaves  of  0.  vexillarium  will  require  frequent  brushing  with  a  soft 
dry  brush,  in  order  to  keep  thrips  in  check.  On  no  accoimt  must 
this  species  be  carelessly  sponged  or  allowed  to  stand  long  in  a  damp 
position,  otherwise  its  delicate  foliage  will  soon  decay.  This  species 
will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  gi-owths  begin 
to  emit  new  roots,  the  plant  should  have  a  top-dressing  consisting 
of  good  open  material.  The  shadings  must  now  be  run  down  on 
sunny  daj's  over  the  East  Indian  and  cool-house  species,  but  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  down  a  moment  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

Stove  Plants. — Where  preparation  has  been  made  for  planting 
creepers  these  should  now  be  got  into  their  positions.  In  plant- 
in"  them  the  roots  must  be  uncoiled  and  laid  out  regularly  in  the 
new  soil ;  any  that  are  twisted  and  knotty  should  be  cut  eleau  off. 
The  best  summer-blooming  creepers  are  Bougainvillea  glabra,  DiiJ- 
ladenia  Brearleyana,  Passiflora  princeps,  P.  kermesina,  and  tlie 
Steiihanotis.  For  winter  and  spring  Bougainvillea  speciosa,  Clero- 
dendron  splendens,  Euphorbia  jacquinia'flora,  aud  Combretum 
purpuroum  are  the  best.  The  Bougainvilleas  should  occupy  posi- 
tions on  the  roof,  where  they  can  have  the  full  sun.  B.  speciosa 
must  not  have  too  great  a  root-run,  and  should  be  perfectly  under 
control  during  the  winter  mouths,  as  this  species  requires 
little  water  at  that  season.  The  Sonerilas,  Bertolonias.  Eriocnemas, 
and  other  choice  foliaged  plants  may  now  be  started  with  every 
chance  of  their  doing  well.  The  best  soil  for  these  small  plants  is 
good  fibrous  peat  rubljed  tlirough  a  1-in.  riddle  ;  in  this  freed  from 
dust,  and  witli  tlie  addition  of  sand,  they  will  grow  well.  In  ordi- 
nary stoves  these  require  to  be  covered  with  bell-glasses,  but  they 
may  generally  be  taken  off  at  night  after  the  plants  are  established, 
and  replaced  during  the  hottest  parts  of  the  day,  at  all  times  tilting 
them  to  admit  a  little  air. 

Ferns. — Continue  to  pot  the  finer  kinds.  The  soil  best  suited  to 
these  is  two  parts  fibrous  peat  to  one  of  loam,  with  a  liberal  addi- 
tion of  sand.  Some  of  the  choicest  kinds,  such  as  Aleuritopteris 
mexicana,  Aspleuium  formosum,  A.  viviparum,  Cheilanthes  hirta 
Ellisiana,  Davallia  aculeata,  NothochlKua  nivea,  N.  tenera,  &c., 
must  be  potted  in  peat  alone,  from  which  the  finer  parts  have  been 
sifted.  The  drainage  for  all  these  must  be  liberal,  and  tlie  watering 
done  witli  care  until  tliey  get  established.  At  no  season  of  the 
year  should  these  kinds  be  watered  or  syringed  overhead,  as  the 
fronds  quickly  get  discoloured  under  such  treatment.  The  different 
kinds  of  Lycopodiums  may  now  be  parted  and  propagated.  Pans 
are  more  suitable  for  these  than  pots.  After  potting  place  them  in 
a  damp,  shady  part  of  the  house,  and  keep  them  well  moistened  at 
the  root. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Many  iS!"ew  Hblland  plants  will  now 
be  fast  swelling  up  their  buds  and  trusses  of  bloom,  and  should  be 
set  as  near  tlie  glass  as  possible,  to  give  brightness  to  their  flowers. 
AVlien  in  this  stage  their  roots  will  require  a  more  liberal  supply  of 
water.  Pot  on  young  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  it  in  a  somewhat 
more  encouraging  atmosphere  than  the  general  stock.  Pelargoniums 
and  Crassulas  must  be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  where  they  can  have 
abundance  of  ventilation  during  favourable  weather,  and  must  still 
be  watered  with  judgment.  A  sowing  of  Primulas,  Celosias,  Sola- 
nums.  Begonias,  &c.,  sliould  now  be  made  in  brisk  heat. 

Forcing  House. — A  good  supply  of  Rhododendrons,  Ghent 
and  other  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraeas,  Roses,  &c.,  should 
still  be  kept  in  hand,  ready  to  introduce  into  heat  as  required.  Place 
Azaleas  and  other  plants  that  have  passed  through  this  house  in 
favourable  positions  for  their  future  development,  pruning  any  that 
require  it,  and  syringing  freely  to  induce  them  to  break  into  growth 
quickly.  Make  a  sowing  of  the  variegated  Maize,  and  grow  the 
seedlings  on  quickly,  so  as  to  get  them  into  8-in.  pots,  when  they 
will  prove  useful  during  early  summer,  and  will  help  to  save  Dra- 
camas  and  other  choice  foliaged  plants.  — J.  Robekts. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Orchard  House. — The  buds  in  the  late  house  are  now  begin- 
ning to  swell  and  give  promise  of  a  very  fine  blossom.  The  trees 
stood  out-of-doors  all  the  winter  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  through 
which  worms  do  not  care  te  travel,  and  the  pots  were  well  pro- 
tected from  frost  with  bracken.  Previous  to  removal  from  the 
house  they  had  the  benefit  of  fire  heat  with  free  ventilation  until 
we  were  satisfied  tliat  the  wood  was  quite  ripe,  and  now  there  is 
little  fear  of  the  buds  dropping.  Although  we  have  two  rows  of 
4  in.  pipes  all  round  the  house,  heat  will  not  be  again  supplied  until 


the  flowers  begin  to  open  unless  we  have  a  return  of  very  severe 
weather.  Another  set  of  tall  pyramids,  the  leaders  of  which  have 
never  been  touched  with  the  knife,  have  become  be.autifully  furnished 
with  side  shoots  well  set  with  flower  buds  ;  tliese  liave  been  well 
shortened  back  and  the  trees  now  form  a  row  close  to  the  upright 
glass  on  the  west  side  of  the  house.  Amongst  these  I  may  mention 
Prince  of  Wales,  Dymond,  and  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Lord  Napier, 
Stanwick,  Eh-uge,  Pine  Apple,  and  Albert  Victor  Nectarines  as  being 
sterling  kinds  and  well  adapted  for  growing  as  pot  trees.  The 
latest  Plums  and  Pears  are  still  out-of-doors,  but  tliey  will  now  be 
taken  in.  Cherries,  including  May  Duke,  Elton,  Circassian,  Governor 
Wood,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and  Kniglit's  Early  Black,  have  a  house 
to  themselves.  In  the  management  of  all  the  above  subjects,  con- 
stant ventilation  is  of  great  importance,  tliorough  watering  as  often 
as  they  require  it  in  preference  to  frequent  driblets,  and  attention 
to  tlie  timely  destruction  of  insects.  Every  shoot  should  bo  well 
washed  with  soapy  water  before  or  immediately  after  the  trees  are 
taken  under  glass,  and  if  worms  have  gained  a  lodgement  clear 
lime  or  diluted  soot  water  will  destroy  them.  The  principal  work 
in  the  early  orchard  house  will  be  timely  ventilation  every  moniing 
where  the  lights  are  entirely  closed  through  the  night,  but  if  a 
temperature  of  50°  can  be  maintained  a  little  niglit  air  will  be  found 
beneficial.  Daily  syi'inging  will,  of  course,  receive  attention,  and  the 
house  may  range  about  00°  from  fire  lieat  with  10' more  on  bright 
days.  Tepid  liquid  may  be  given  to  the  trees  as  often  as  they 
require  water  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pass  quite  through  the 
balls,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  surface  moisture  from  the  syringe 
does  not  lead  to  fatal  mistakes.  To  guard  against  these  a  trust- 
worthy person  should  be  appointed  to  perform  all  the  watering  with 
his  own  hand. 

Strawberries. — Now  we  have  a  change  to  milder  weather,  and 
days  are  rajiidly  increasing  in  length,  plants  in  the  early  and  flower- 
ing stages  may  have  the  benefit  of  more  air  by  day  and  night,  with 
a  con'esponding  increase  in  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  as 
Strawberries  in  every  stage  are  injuriously  affected  l>y  l.ieing  allowed 
to  become  dry.  It  will  be  necessary  to  fertilise  the  flowers  as  they 
open,  and  when  properly  set,  the  jjlants  should  be  well  syringed 
with  clean  water,  preparatory  to  their  removal  to  the  house  in 
which  they  are  to  remain  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Free-flowering  and 
setting  kinds  will  also  require  thinning  and  tying  up,  or  supporting 
in  some  way  to  prevent  tlie  stalks  from  hanging  over  the  sides  of 
the  pots.  To  some  this  attention  may  appear  unnecessary,  but 
where  neatness,  economy  of  space,  and  fine  quality  are  appreciated, 
this  work  sliould  not  be  neglected.  In  the  management  of  pot 
Strawberries,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  moving  the  plants  in  batches, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn  or  overcrowded  by 
weak  or  blind  ones,  and  eventually  to  place  the  most  forward  in  the 
lightest  position  for  fertilisation.  Syringing  and  watering,  as  well  as 
the  supply  of  air  and  atmospheric  moisture,  can  then  be  regulated 
by  the  state  of  growth.  Where  it  is  the  practice  to  winter  the 
plants  in  cold  pits  (we  plunge  ours  in  dry  leaves  and  spread  a  thin 
layer  of  dry  bracken  over  the  crowns  in  severe  weather)  the  lights 
should  now  be  thrown  off  on  fine  days,  aud  if  approaching  dryness 
at  the  roots,  they  should  be  well  watered  or  exposed  to  rain  ;  but 
the  latter  saturates  the  plunging  material,  which  is  not  desirable 
until  danger  of  intense  frost  has  passed  away,  and  does  not  always 
properly  moisten  tlie  balls.  As  supplies  for  succession  are  taken 
indoors,  those  left  for  late  work  should  be  cleared  of  all  dead  leaves, 
well  rammed  and  top-dressed  with  rich  sustaining  food,  into  which 
surface  roots  will  now  begin  to  find  their  way. 

Cucumbers. — Since  my  last  paper  was  written  we  have  expe- 
rienced a  most  decided  improvement  in  the  weather  :  the  bright, 
sunny  days,  combined  with  increased  bottom-heat  obtained  from 
fresh  additions  of  fermenting  material  having  enabled  us  to  give 
more  air  and  atmospheric  moisture,  plants  in  all  stages  have  made 
satisfactory  progress.  It  will  be  necessary  to  follow  up  the  gradual 
removal  of  old  foliage  as  new  growths  require  more  space,  and  to 
wage  steady  warfare  with  the  remains  of  red  spider  and  mildew  by 
applying  the  usual  remedies,  the  efficacy  of  which  may  be  accele- 
rated by  keeping  every  part  of  the  house  sweet  and  clean,  by  light 
cropping  and  generous  treatment.  Wlien  in  free  growth  the  Cucum- 
ber delights  in  new  turfy  loam  broken  up  with  the  hand,  and  placed 
thinly  at  short  intervals  over  the  surface  roots.  A  little  rough  char- 
coal or  old  lime  rubble  may  also  be  used  as  an  absorbent,  stimu- 
lants being  applied  in  a  liquid  form.  Remove  male  blossoms. 
Avoid  the  overcrowding  of  young  growths,  and  fertilise  the  most 
promising  fruits  when  the  temperature  has  reached  the  maximum. 
As  the  sun  gains  power  it  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  its  direct  rays 
from  striking  the  fruit  of  such  tender-skinned  kinds  as  Telegraph 
when  damp,  otherwise  a  gummy  exudation  will  mar  their  appear- 
ance when  fully  developed  ;  but  instead  of  shading  the  roof  at  this 
early  season,  light  strips  of  hexagon  netting  may  be  suspended  from 
the  trellis  where  the  foliage  does  not  afford  sufficient  shade  to  the 
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fruit.  Young  plants  in  pits  and  frames  will  require  great  care  and 
constant  attention  to  ventilation,  the  greatest  enemy  being  rank 
steam  from  the  external  linings.  To  guard  against  this,  let  all 
manure  be  well  worked  before  it  is  applied.  Cover  well  with  mats, 
and  leave  a  chink  of  air  on  all  night.  If  too  much  moisture  is  likely 
to  be  injurious,  make  frequent  additions  to  the  surface  of  the  bed  of 
dry  loam  and  rough  charcoal.  If,  as  formerly  recommended,  the 
hills  were  made  small,  fresh  compost  in  a  dry  state  must  be  added  to 
them  as  the  young  roots  find  their  way  through  the  sides.  A  very 
good  time  has  now  arrived  for  making  up  fresh  beds  for  summer  use. 
If,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  the  material  is  likely 
to  heat  itself  dry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  it  an  extra  turn  over,  and 
apply  water  as  the  work  proceeds.  A  sound,  dry  bottom  should  be 
selected  for  the  base  of  the  bed,  and  the  latter  should  be  built 
evenly  with  the  back  a  little  in  advance  of  the  front,  boat  firmly 
with  forks,  allow  it  to  stand  a  few  days  for  the  heat  to  rise,  then 
tread  the  surface  and  put  on  the  frame. 

Melons. — With  full  command  of  top  and  bottom-heat  from  hot- 
water  pipes  and  fermenting  material  combined,  the  early  plants 
will  now  make  rapid  growth  and  gain  strength  as  they  approach  the 
glass,  which  must  be  kept  free  from  accumulations  that  will  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  ingress  of  light  and  warmth  from  the  sun,  as 
Melons  in  all  stages  of  growth  require  full  exposure  to  solar  influence. 
Let  the  bottom-heat  range  from  S0°  to  85°.  Aim  at  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  70°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day  from  fire-heat,  ancl  run  up  to 
85°  or  90°  on  fine  afternoons,  when  the  house  can  be  closed  with 
sun-heat.  Gradually  increase  tlie  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture 
by  damping  all  available  surfaces  in  preference  to  direct  syringing, 
as  some  kinds,  having  very  hairy  stems  and  leaves,  are  liable  to 
burn  if  syringed  on  bright  mornings.  From  this  cause  Eastnor 
Castle  Green-flesh  is  liable  to  get  its  old  leaves  discoloured,  but  by 
withholding  water  from  the  syringe  on  bright  mornings,  and  timely 
ventilation,  this  variety  will  revel  in  the  brightest  sunlight.  For 
growing  in  pots  or  boxes  on  kerbs  in  Pine  stoves,  one  of  the  most 
accommodating  kinds  is  Turner's  Scarlet  Gem.  In  this  position, 
when  trained  over  the  paths,  with  copious  syringing  it  swells  its  fruit 
to  the  largest  size  ;  and  by  withholding  water  from  the  roots  when 
ripening  the  flavour  is  always  good.  Where  the  earliest  Melons  are 
grown  in  frames,  these  should  be  made  upon  the  McPhail  plan  of 
lining  an  ordinary  2-iii.  deal  frame  with  thin  J-in.  boards  tongued 
together  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  steam,  and  closely  capped  on  the 
top.  This  lining  should  be  separated  from  the  outside  shell  by 
short  pieces  of  1-in.  lath,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  open  at  the  bottom 
for  the  admission  of  warmth  from  the  bed,  which  will  circulate 
round  the  frame,  and  keep  it  drier  and  several  degrees  warmer 
than  an  ordinary  frame,  so  long  as  fermenting  material  is  used.  In 
winter  these  hollow  frames  are  invaluable  for  the  exclusion  of  damp 
and  frost  when  occupied  by  plants  that  do  not  require  artificial  heat. 
In  the  selection  of  Melons  for  withstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  very 
early  frame  culture,  good  sterling  kinds,  that  were  in  existence 
before  the  overwhelming  inundation  of  hybrids  set  in,  will  be  most 
likely  to  give  satisfaction.  The  old  Egyptian  Greenflesli  and  Beech- 
wood  are  still  worthy  of  general  cultivation. — W.  Coleman. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Any  planting  of  fruit  trees  yet  on  hand  should  have  precedence  of 
all  other  operations.  As  soon  as  planting  is  finished  securely  tie  them 
and  mulch  the  borders,  if  not  entirely  at  least  for  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  round 
the  base  of  each  tree.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries 
should  always  be  grown  in  plots.  No  intermediate  vegetation  of  any 
kind  sliould  be  permitted,  and  unless  the  growth  is  extra  vigorous, 
which  rarely  happens,  there  should  be  no  annual  digging,  which 
destroys  the  best  feeders — the  surface  roots.  There  should  simply 
be  a  clearing  otT  of  iveeds,  and  old  mulching  to  be  replaced  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  good  solid  manure,  and  now  is  the  time  to  apply  it. 
I  have  never  seen  a  finer  growth  than  was  made  by  Raspberries  last 
season,  a  circumstance  which  plainly  indicates  what  moisture-loving 
plants  they  are  ;  and  moisture  can  be  best  retained  and  assured 
throughout  the  season  by  a  heavy  mulching  of  good  manure  applied 
at  this  early  period.  We  may  now  reasonably  indulge  the  hope  that 
for  this  season  we  have  had  the  last  protracted  frost,  and  therefore 
Strawberry  plants  should  have  a  final  firming  in  the  ground.  Clear 
off  all  bad  leaves,  weeds,  and  runners,  then  well  tread  the  entire 
plantation  and  renew  the  mulching.  If  slugs  or  worms  are  trouble- 
some, a  dressing  of  lime  and  soot  in  equal  proportions  should  be 
given  prior  to  the  mulching.  New  plantations  should  now  be  made 
from  the  plants  that  were  pricked  out  into  reserve  beds  in  autumn. 
Deep  rich  soil,  plenty  of  space,  and  firm  or  hard  planting  are  the 
essential  conditions  of  good  culture.  Pruning  should  now  be  finished, 
and  all  wall  trees  should  be  tied  or  nailed  to  the  walls  at  once,  except 
such  as  have  been  recently  planted,  and  these  should  be  but  loosely 
tacked  till  the  soil  has  become  consolidated.  Espalier  and  other  formal 
trained  trees  should  be  examined,  and  new  supports  supplied  where 
required.     Any  of  these  that  are  affected  with  American  blight 


or  scale  can  be  readily  cleansed  by  painting  at  this  sea- 
son the  entire  trees  with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst, 
or  else  with  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  pepper.  The  latter  mixture  we 
used  last  season  to  destroy  a  small  white  scale  that  had  founded  a 
colony  on  some  Pear  trees  (cordons),  and  the  result  was  complete 
annihilation.  The  buds  of  Apricots  and  Peaches  are  now  too  for- 
ward to  be  thus  dressed,  but  a  washing  of  both  walls  and  trees  with 
soap-suds  may  yet  be  put  into  practice  ;  and  if  not  needed  as  an 
antidote,  it  is  a  certain  preventive,  particularly  of  the  attacks  of 
green  and  black  fly,  which  usually  appear  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
growth.  Grafting  may  now  be  commenced,  the  more  forward  stocks 
and  scions  having  j)recedence.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to 
renew  the  clay — through  the  action  of  frost  or  crumbling  off  by  get- 
ting too  dry — bind  it  round  with  Moss  at  the  time  of  grafting. 
Cuttings  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries  may  now  be  put  in  ;  they 
strike  freely  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  situation.  The  cuttings  may  be 
of  any  length,  and  inserted  from  4  in.  to  G  in.  in  the  soil,  and  from 
this  part  all  the  buds  should  be  removed  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
suckers  or  ground  shoots  ;  also  rub  off  the  eyes  for  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground-line  to  confine  the  trees  to  single  stems  only. 
Plum  and  Pear  buds  are  now  at  the  tempting  stage  for  bullfinches, 
and  once  they  get  a  taste  their  appetite  seems  insatiable  till  they 
have  effected  a  clearance  of  them.  These  birds  are  not  numerous 
this  season,  but  as  a  safe-guard  vigilance  had  better  be  exercised  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  there  is,  unfortunately,  nothing  that 
will  efi'ectually  deter  them  except  shooting. — W.  W. 


LEAFLETS. 


A  Florist's  Anemone. 


The  Anemone  of  the  florists,  I  find,  was  not  only  long  a 
favourite  flower  in  England,  but  probably  for  a  much  longer 
period  in  France.  Nobody  who  cares 
about  flowers  but  must  love  these,  in 
their  fine  forms,  single  and  double. 
We,  somehow,  in  England  have  a 
notion  that  the  great  improvements  in 
florist's  flowers  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
generation  or  so,  and  that  it  was  Mr. 
Glenny  who  formulated  the  properties 
of  the  flowers,  and  so  on.  But  surely 
this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  do  we  not 
flnd  it  already  done  in  books  of  a  far 
older  period.  I  open  myVilmorin,  and 
flnd  a  regular  set  of  terms  that  have 
been  applied  to  the  flower  by  the 
French  growers,  and  the  "points" 
which  go  to  form  a  good  flower  very  clearly  laid  down. 
In  tliis  little  cut  the  involucre  is  called  the  fane  (a) ;  the 
exterior  divisions,  manteaux  (b) ;  their  base,  culotte  (c) ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  division  is  called  the  limbe  ;  the  centre, 
called  the  peluche  (f ),  is  divided  into  three  sections ;  outside 
these  the  bequillons  (e),  and  the  outside  ones  are  called  the 
cordon  (d). 

I  hear  complaints  from  people  in  the  West  End  as  regards 

trees  in  the  streets.     There  is  no  doubt  that  this  has  been 

overdone,  and  done  without  judgment.     Large  spreading  trees 

are  placed  on  narrow  footways  in  narrow  streets,  and  tend  to 

exclude  the  light  and  air  from  the  houses.     The  practice  of 

planting  in  wide  open  streets  is  desirable,  but   this   wants  to 

be  done  with  great  care  in   choosing  the  right   kind  of  tree, 

and  also  in  deciding  whether  a  street  ought  to  be  planted  or 

not.     Both  in  America  and  Paris,  and  now  in  London,  I  have 

seen  many  streets  made  ugly  by  trees.     In  hot  countries  shade 

may  be  a  necessity;  in  ours  it  is  not  so. 

* 

The  thoughtlessness  which  characterises  much  of  our 
London  gardening  is  well  exemplified  just  now  at  St  Paul's, 
where  the  poor  blighted  evergreens  may  be  seen  in  a  state 
worse  than  dead  by  any  one  who  Itnows  them  as  they  grow 
in  the  fresh  air.  A  fresh  green  Cypress  has  lately  been  added 
from  some  country  garden,  and  no  doubt  a  number  of  ever. 
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greens  will  be  added  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  Why  not  accept  the 
situation,  and  plant  the  ground  wholly  with  a  few  deciduous 
trees,  which  grow  well  in  such  localities  1  The  ground  would 
be  all  the  more  free,  and  not  less  beautiful,  for  the  absence  of 
these  masses  of  soot-browned  or  leafless  evergreens  All  good 
effect  in  the  gardens  and  squares  in  the  heart  of  London  is 
afi'orded  exclusively  by  spring-leafing  trees,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  sometimes  as  great  in  towns  as  in  their  native  forest. 
One,  however,  can  hardly  ever  see  the  beauty  of  their  fine 
forms  in  winter  or  summer  without  being  annoyed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  dying  evergreens  which  everybody  who  has 
to  do  with  such  places  insists  on  planting. 

Mr.  H.  J.  El wer.  has  just  sent  me  his  "  Notes  on  the  Genus 
Tulipa,"  a  pamphlet  of  great  interest  to  all  lovers  and  growers 
of  hardy  bulbous  plants.  Speaking  of  the  Turkestan  and 
Levantine  species  of  Tulips,  Mr.  Elwes  tells  us  that  it  "is 
very  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  understand  the  character 
and  affinities  of  the  numerous  forms  without  having  seen  and 
compared  the  plants  in  a  living  state."  The  influence  of  soil 
and  climate  upon  them  is  very  great,  so  much  so,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  recognise  the  wild  plants  after  a  few 
years  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  arid  soil  and  hot  climate  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Turkestan,  Tulips  assume  characters  which 
are  soon  lost  under  more  favourable  conditions  of  life.  This 
question  bears  very  forcibly  on  the  origin  of  species,  and 
proves,  to  my  mind,  that  the  herbarium  work  of  the  botanist, 
at  any  rate  in  connection  with  Liliaceous,  Amaryllidaceous, 
and  Iridaeeous  plants,  the  only  ones  which  I  have  minutely 
studied,  must  be  tested  and  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the 
garden  before  anything  like  an  accurate  knowledge  can  be 
obtained. 

This  is  the  just  and  right  view  of  the  case,  which  a 
traveller  and  botanist  of  ilr.  Elwes'  experience  and  know- 
ledge might  be  expected  to  express.  No  one  who  has 
travelled,  or  who  has  ever  had  experience  of  plants  under  cul- 
tivation, would  for  a  moment  suppose  that  herbarium  botany 
is  all  in  all  sufficient  for  their  due  and  right  determination. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  who  has  done  so  much  good  work  in  bridging 
over  the  gulf  between  the  gardener  and  the  botanist  so  called, 
long  ago  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  garden  specimens  in 
their  fresh  state  ;  hence  the  peculiarly  substantial  value  of  his 
work.  That  the  herbarium  derives  so  much  additional  assist- 
ance in  this  way  from  the  garden  is  the  only  good  reason 
why  the  Kew  Herbarium  should  not  be  removed  to  a  more 

convenient  and  central  position. 

* 

Speaking  of  the  Cape  Pond-weed  (Aponogeton  distachyon), 
it  is  astonishing  that  even  this  severest  of  winters  has  not 
stopped  its  flowering  where  there  are  springs  a  little  warmer 
than  the  ordinary  standing  water.  In  some  districts  where 
there  are  springs  in  ponds  the  plant  thrives  freely,  and  in  all 
such  those  who  possess  it  should  freely  distribute  it.  Out-of- 
doors  the  conditions  that  suit  it  are,  however,  not  very 
common,  but  everybody  can  grow  it  indoors. 

* 

I  notice  that  Bouvardias  are  now  included  in  florists' 
flowers.  Why  !  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  What  may 
not  be  counted  among  florists'  flowers  at  this  rate  1  They  will 
thus  become  sufliciently  numerous,  but  may  be  reduced  by 
dropping  some  of  the  good  old  ones  out.  Happily  all  these 
things  are  good  enough  for  most  people  under  their  own 
names,    and  some   indeed  find  them  sufficiently  formidable 

under  these  without  any  further  classification. 

* 

I  have  often  thought  that  our  British  Blackberries  were 
neglected,  and  that  we  mi^ht  with  our  native  kinds  do  some- 


thing like  what  the  Americans  have  done  with  theirs,  that  is, 
make  them  valuable  cultivated  fruits.  Mr.  Green,  of  Pendell 
Court  Gardens,  now  tells  me  that  he  has  grown  several  of 
them  with  the  greatest  success  regularly  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
Persons  curious  in  berries  or  fruit  bushes  would  also  find  con- 
siderable interest  among  hardy  exotic  species  of  Bramble. 

That  is  an  interesting  note  on  the  Californian  Big  Root, 
figured  in  the  last  Garden,  but  from  what  I  saw  of  it  in  a  wild 
state  I  should  judge  it  to  be  of  little  value  for  the  garden, 
except  a  botanical  one.  It  grew  near  the  soa-shore  among 
the  ordinary  annual  and  herbaceous  plants  of  the  locality, 
mostly  in  sand.  Perhaps  the  editor  of  the  Californian  Horti- 
culturist will  kindly  tell  us  if  it  has  any  value  when  trans- 
planted to  the  garden.     It  has  in  habit  some  resemblance  to 

the  perennial  Cucumber. 

* 

I  always  insist  on  making  steps  in  my  rook  garden  without 
cement  or  mortar,  and  not  so  desperately  trim  and  artificial  as 
they  frequently  are.  Nor  should  they  ever  be  scraped  or  hoed 
clean.  !My  rocky  steps  afi'ord  little  hiding  places  for  Alpine 
flowers,  Violets,  and  other  plants  of  that  kind,  which  seem 
to  like  them.  They  grow  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  stone 
steps.  On  no  account  is  any  one  allowed  to  disturb  them  ; 
if  any  impudent  native  shows  that  he  likes  the  situation 
he  is  speedily  ejected.     I  could  grow  a  large  colony  of  Alpine 


flowers  and  rock  plants  on  surfaces  which  people  usually  keep 
trim  and  bare  in  their  little  rock  gardens.  For  instance,  it  is 
a  common  thing  to  see  the  outer  edge  of  a  rockery  quite 
bare  and  hoed,  whereas  I  always  allow  the  rich  growth  of 
Welsh  Poppy,  of  Ferns,  and  of  many  other  plants  to  hide 
the  base  of  the  outer  stones ;  this  naturally  gives  me  more 
room  for  many  beautiful  plants,  and  it  also  helps  materially 
to  conceal  the  artificial  aspect  which  the  structure  has  when 
it  comes  stiffly  out  of  gravel. 

"  Water  Bsetle,"  who  wrote  last  week  about  the  Water 
Chestnut,  will  probably  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it 
through  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  for  it  was  very  common 
about  that  city  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  remember  seeing  a  lake 
in  the  Bois  half  covered  with  it ;  I  also  remember  it  at  Glas- 
nevin  a  few  years  ago.  It  ought  to  grow  out-of  doors  in 
summer  with  us,  at  least  in  the  south.  It  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it  for  general  culture,  but  is  a  curious  plant. 

* 

It  is  never  clear  why  the  meetings  of  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  should  be  reported 
in  some  journals  and  not  in  others ;  or  why  its  meetings 
should  not  be  open  to  the  Fellows  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Linnean  and  other  societies.  I  read  that  Mr.  Maw  read  his 
papei  on  new  Crocuses  (before  the  Scientific  Committee),  and 
"illustrated  it  with  exquisitely  coloured  drawings.  The  paper 
will  appear  in  extenso  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  and  is  speci- 
ally interesting,  not  only  for  the  large  number  of  new  species 
described,  but  also  for  the  valuable  notes  on  structure  and 
geographical  distribution  by  which  they  were  accompanied, 
and  the  discrimination  shown  in  the  unravelling  of  the 
synonymy  of  the  older  and  less  known  species."     Why  such 
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a  paper  should  be  read  to  the  few  who  compose  the  Committee 
only  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  Society  need  not  even 
fear  "crowds,"  for  one's  experience  is  that  the  public  generally 
leave  all  such  meetings  in  as  quiet  a  state  as  could  be  required 
by  the  most  fastidious.  » 

I  have  received  from  a  friend  a  copy  of  the  Straits'  Times 
in  which  I  see  that  for  the  first  time  a  horticultural  exhibition 
has  been  held  at  Singapore.  In  a  country  where  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  70°  to  98°  in  the  shade,  with  bright 
sunshine  every  day  in  the  year,  and  where,  as  the  wild  plants 
are  Nepenthes,  Gleichenias,  rare  Palms,  and  beautiful  Orchids, 
the  interest  of  the  show  naturally  turned  to  the  natives  of 
cooler  countries,  though  there  were  such  Ferns  as  Adiantum 
amabile  7  ft.  through.  For  a  collection  of  European  vege- 
tables no  prize  was  awarded,  but  in  the  next  class  for  native 
vegetables,  Ta:i  Koh,  gardener  to  E.  Koek,  Esq.,  exhibited  a 
nice  collection,  comprising  most  of  the  kinds  grown  by  the 
natives  here,  and  which  deservedly  secured  the  first  prize. 
Tan  Koh  also  secured  the  first  prize  for  both  white  and  red 
Sweet  Potatoes  with  very  large  tubers.  An  honourable  men- 
tion was  awarded  to  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Hose  for  a 
basket  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  very  creditably  grown  for 
this  climate.  t 

No  doubt  Tan  Koh  and  Sin  Tye,  another  successful  gar- 
dener alluded  to  in  the  report,  are  Chinamen,  and  this  reminds 
me  of  the  cleverness  in  gardening  of  the  Chinese.  I  never 
saw  such  perfect  examples  in  my  life  as  in  a  Chinese  market 
garden.  Not  a  weed  to  be  seen,  and  every  plant  as  carefully 
looked  after  as  a  little  specimen  for  exliibition ;  plenty  of 
water  near  at  hand,  and  plenty  of  manure  in  little  drills. 
These  market  gardens  were  among  a  lot  of  sandhills,  and 
they  literally  made  the  desert  smile.  China  is  said  to  be  a 
country  painfully  disagreeable  in  many  aspects,  but  its 
gardeners  have  probably  something  to  teach  us.  Would  that 
we  could  all  speak  Chinese.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  my 
attempt  to  make  myself  understood  by  the  Chinese  gardeners 
to  get  some  seeds  or  some  information  ;  talking  and  gesticu- 
lating before  a  pump  would  have  been  as  effective  to  secure 
my  object.     One  good  clear  tongue  for  all  the  world  would 

help  progress  enormously  ! 

♦ 

Mr.  Meehan,  in  commenting  upon  my  remarks  respecting 
the  botanical  garden  near  Boston,  admits  the  principle  which 
has  so  often  been  contended  for  in  The  Garden,  and  in  The 
Garden  only — that  a  botanic  garden  may  serve  the  highest 
scientific  purposes  without  being  laid  out  in  the  old  systematic 
way.  "  Its  chief  defect,"  he  says,  "  to  our  mind  is  its  ad- 
herence to  the  old-time  notions  that  herbarium  arrangements 
must  be  copied  in  the  garden,  and  all  landscape  beauty  sacri- 
ficed to  mistaken  scientific  requirements.  In  this  respect  it  is 
muoh  better  than  it  was  once,  though  still  weak,  and  yet  it  is 

our  best  '  botanic  '  garden." 

* 

A  weekly  newspaper  publishes  the  following  :  "Sir  C.  W. 
Oakley,  Baronet,  of  Frittenden,  has  just  grown  a  Cucumber 
5  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  thick.  Madame  Tussaud  will  exhibit  the 
dream  of  the  man  who  eats  it  for  supper  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors."  Oh !  seedsmen,  who  produced  those  wonderfully 
big  Cucumbers,  or,  at  least,  the  representations  of  them,  which 
appear  in  the  fat  catalogues  and  advertisements,  have  you 
ever  looked  at  the  Cucumber  question  from  this  point  of 
view  ?  Give  us  a  big  Cyclamen  or  big  Cauliflower  if  you 
like,  or  even  a  gigantic  Long-pod ;  but  what  is  the  good  of  a 
Cucumber  seemingly  as  large  as  an  Egyptian  mummy  1  or,  to 
speak  more  strictly,  what  is  the  good  of  woodcuts  depicting 
such  things,  all  stacked  as  close  as  they  can  stand  in  a  glass- 
house 1  JUSTICIA. 
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EVILS    OF    EARLY   PLANTING   AND    SOWING. 

1  AM  quite  sure  that  in  Potato  culture  we  have  lost  by  jjlanting 
early  at  times,  but  never  by  planting  late,  provided  planting  was 
done  before  the  beginning  of  May.  Our  crop  last  summer  would 
have  been  much  better  had  the  sets  been  further  sprouted  and 
planted  a  mouth  later.  Part  of  the  tubers  treated  in  this  way  pro- 
duced the  earliest  crop,  and  by  far  the  greatest  quantities  of  Potatoes 
In  ordinary  and  favourable  seasons  this  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  and  sprouting  the  whole  of  the  sets  for  planting  entails 
some  trouble  ;  but,  realising  the  importance  of  doing  so  here,  I  have 
this  year  made  arrangements  for  planting  over  wliole  quarters  with 
well  sprung  sets,  and  having  the  gi-ound  already  rough  dug  and 
manured,  and  only  needing  to  be  broken  up  with  the  fork  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  to  the  operation  and  the  Potatoes  ready,  I 
mean  to  plant  all  with  the  trowel  and  will  save  labour  by  doing  so. 
The  sets  are  not  sprouted  in  heat,  but  are  now  laid  out  one  deep  in  a 
dry  cool  room,  and  covered  over  with  1  in.  of  light  and  perfectly  dry 
soil.  They  are  now  on  the  move,  and  will  be  considei-ably  advanced 
by  April  without  having  been  excited  by  heat  in  the  least.  The 
covering  of  soil  causes  the  buds  to  move  long  before  they  would  do 
if  they  were  left  exposed.  No  moisture  whatever  is  given,  which 
would  encourage  roots,  which  are  not  wanted  in  such  a  case. 

At  a  horticultural  show  in  Paris,  Potato  tubers  were  exhibited 
twelve  months  old  and  only  beginning  to  sprout.  They  had,  I  under- 
stood, been  retarded  by  being  simply  laid  on  a  dry,  airy  shelf.  Had 
they  been  covered  in  any  way,  they  would  have  pushed  into  growtli ; 
as  it  was,  they  had  produced  extraordinary  clusters  of  diminutive 
buds  at  each  eye,  but  had  not  extended  further.  I  apprehend  that 
the  best  way  to  start  Potatoes  is  to  begin  in  good  time,  and  let  them 
come  on  slowly  without  artificial  heat,  which  renders  the  shoots 
tender  and  susceptible  of  injury  after  being  put  out  should  cold 
weather  supervene.  A  great  deal  more  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
seed  Potatoes  are  stored  during  the  winter  than  we  imagine.  When 
kept  too  warm,  or  in  heaps  covered  by  straw,  as  they  often  are  on 
farms,  causing  fermentation  and  exciting  growth  unduly,  and  put 
out  afterwards,  perhaps  in  February  or  March,  they  invariably 
"  hang  fire, "  and  very  of  ten  never  come  away  as  they  should  do. 
But  early  planting  in  late  districts  is  to  be  condemned. 

The  natural  anxiety  of  cultivators  to  get  their  crops  into  the 
ground  is  quite  as  often  the  cause  of  failure  as  anything  else.  The 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  sowing  is  not  suificiently  con- 
sidered. It  is  well  known  that  there  are  certain  temperatures  only 
at  which  different  kinds  of  seeds  will  vegetate  successfully,  and  it 
serves  no  purpose  whatever  to  put  seeds  into  the  ground  before  it  is 
warm  enough  to  excite  growth.  Some  seeds,  like  Broad  Beans  and 
Turnips,  &c.,  will  endure  a  cold  soil  for  a  considerable  time  without 
injury,  but  many  others  will  not.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  Kidney  Beans,  Carrots,  Parsley,  and  all  the  more  tender 
garden  seeds.  Peas  are  as  sensitive  as  anything,  particularly 
Wrinkled  Marrows,  which  always  vegetate  best  when  sown  after  the 
beginning  of  April  and  May  ;  but  many  of  Veitch's  Perfection,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  and  British  Queen  rotted  in  the  ground  here  last  sum- 
mer that  were  sown  at  that  season,  while  sowings  from  the  same  bags 
at  the  middle  of  May  grew  well.  Kidney  Beans  succeed  well  as 
an  open  quarter  crop  even  in  Scotland,  but  for  early  crops  the 
situation  cannot  be  too  warm  and  sheltered.  In  their  case,  too,  very 
much  depends  upon  soil,  a  light,  rich  compost  always  producing  the 
finest  plants  and  earliest  crops  ;  in  lumpy  or  clayey  soils  they  do 
very  indifferently. 

Great  complaints  have  been  made  both  this  year  and  last  about 
Brussels  Sprouts,  which  have  not  grown  sufficiently,  and  hence  were 
short  in  the  stalk  with  few  sprouts.  Plants  about  here  are  hardy 
enough,  but  unusually  short,  though  planted  out  in  good  time. 
Autumn  sown  Sprouts  are  rather  troublesome,  and  are  apt  to  run  to 
seed,  but  when  the  seed  is  sown  at  once  on  the  quarter  in  March  or 
April,  the  plants  will  make  enough  of  leg  in  the  worst  of  seasons, 
and  produce  accordingly.  The  same  practice  may  be  recommended 
in  the  case  of  Broccoli,  or,  indeed,  in  that  of  any  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe  when  the  ground  is  vacant  early  enough.  The  best  plan  is  to 
sow  a  few  seeds  in  patches  the  right  distance  apart,  and  afterwards 
thin  out  the  plants  to  the  right  width,  and  earth  up  early.  The 
only  or  chief  objection  to  this  plan,  which  I  mean  to  try  this  season, 
is  that  some  crops,  like  the  Broccoli,  are  less  able  to  stand  the  winter, 
but  they  may  be  hardened  a  good  deal  by  partial  lifting  and 
heeling  over  in  September  or  October,  not  later.  It  certainly  would 
not  be  advisable  to  omit  tliis  practice,  which  is  almost  necessary, 
and  which  is  usually  carried  out  in  the  case  of  transplanted  crops. 

There  is  a  subject  connected  with  kitchen  garden  cropping  upon 
which  some  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  that  is  rotation.  Some 
attach  much  importance  to  the  practice  of  regular  rotation,  but  it 
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cannot  be  followed  systematically  in  small,  closely  cropped  gardens. 
It  is  desirable,  no  doubt,  to  follow  one  crop  by  another  as  different 
as  possible,  but  it  is  not  of  permanent  importance  in  some  cases.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  on  tolerably  well  manured  laud  Potatoes 
may  be  grown  year  after  year  for  a  long  time  without  any  apparent 
deterioration  of  crop.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  trench  the  ground 
deeply  in  such  cases.  I  am  acquainted  with  cottage  gardens  and 
allotments  that  have  been  cropped  to  my  knowledge  for  well  nigh 
a  score  of  years  with  Potatoes,  and  which  yet  yield  crops  quite  as 
good  as  those  produced  on  farm  lands  on  which  the  usual  rotation 
course  had  been  followed.  Occasional  liming  of  the  ground  and 
manuring  with  stable  or  farmyard  manure  will  produce  good  crops 
for  j'ears  in  succession,  thougli  the  ground  be  only  dug  a  spit  deep. 
It  is  different,  however,  witli  some  other  crops,  but  the  Onion  is  not 
unlike  the  Potato,  and  may  be  grown  on  the  same  plot  of  ground 
under  similar  conditions  as  regards  culture  for  some  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

Rotation  is  perhaps  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe  than  any  other,  and  particularly  Turnips,  but  I  have  noticed  it 
quite  as  much  in  regard  to  Broccoli,  wliich  does  not  thrive  two 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  ground  without  deep  trenching. 
Parsley  is  another  crop  that  must  have  a  radical  change  of  situation, 
and  most  deep-rooted  vegetables,  but  Peas  and  Beans  are  not  parti- 
cular if  they  ha\-e  plenty  of  manure  of  a  suitable  kind.  Both 
exhaust  the  soil  greatlj',  piarticularly  Peas,  which  impoverish  the 
ground  in  which  the}'  grow  in  one  year,  but  they  Avill  grow  in  the 
same  place  the  year  "following  quite  well  if  the  ground  be  broken  up 
well  and  fairly  manured.  They  succeed  well  after  Potatoes,  whicli, 
if  well  done  too,  the  ground  should  carry  crops  of  Peas  or  Beans 
successfully  afterwards  without  being  further  enriched.  Probably 
the  question  of  rotation  of  crops  is  one  of  food  supply  to  the  plants, 
and  nothing  more,  and  the  same  vegetables  might  follow  each  other 
for  years  if  the  necessary  manures  were  applied  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  tlie  soil.  J.  S.  W. 
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A  Good  "Winter  Vegetable.— After  the  last  two  severe 
winters,  which  killed  many  vegetables,  one  that  can  be  found  to 
withstand  all  weathers,  and  at  the  same  time  be  wholesome,  should 
be  largely  gi'own  and  frequently  used  in  winter.  Such  a  one  is  the 
Leek,  which,  when  grown  in  good  rich  soil,  produces  a  stem  from 
9  iu.  to  1  ft.  of  clear  white  and  proportionately  thick.  These 
when  well  cooked,  and  served  as  whole  as  possible  with  melted 
butter,  are  delicious.  I  have  used  them  regularly  in  winter  for 
several  ye.irs.  To  have  them  good  they  require  to  be  sown  early 
and  afforded  liberal  culture,  in  order  to  induce  quick  growth 
before  autumn  sets  in.  During  severe  weather  a  little  dry  fern  or 
litter  may  be  shaken  over  tVi5m,  not  only  for  protection,  but  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  lifting. — A.  H.,  T/ioresby. 

Potatoes  for  the  Paris  Markets.— According  to  the 
"Journal  of  the  French  Horticultural  Society,"  the  kinds  of  Pota- 
toes generally  grown  for  tlie  Paris  markets  are  the  Petard  (an  early 
variet}',  much  resembling  our  Ashleaf  Kidney),  the  Chave.  the 
Juillet  (more  generally  termed  the  Rondfe  premiere  de  la  Halle), 
the  Printaniere,  and  the  Rohan.  With  the  exception  of  the  first- 
named,  all  these  are  mid-season  varieties,  and  are  known  at  the 
Halle  as  First  Round  Yellows.  Late  kinds  consist  mainly  of  the 
Malta,  the  Vasgienne,  and  the  ilansaude,  which  are  said  not  to  have 
in  any  way  suffered  this  year  from  the  disease.  Iu  addition  to 
these  there  are  the  so-called  Dutch  kinds,  consisting  of  the  true 
Dutch  and  its  early  variety,  the  Long  Yellow-  of  Brie,  a  mid-season 
kind  of  good  quality,  and  the  Quarantaine  de  Noisy,  a  ratlier  early 
kuid.— J.  C.   B. 

The  Monster  Negro  Kidney  Bean.— This  not  very 
euphonious  name  is  given  to  a  selection  from  the  Longjiod  Negi-o 
French  Bean  made  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  of  Leadenhall  Street. 
The  Negro  is  a  favoiirite  kind,  and  is  that  most  largely  grown  for 
market  purposes,  the  sale  of  it  to  the  market  gardeners  around  Lon- 
don being  much  in  excess  of  any  other.  The  Monster  variety  rivals 
the  well-known  Canadian  Wonder  iu  length  of  pod  and  good  quality, 
and  it  is  very  early  and  extremely  prolific.  It  is  the  property  of  pro- 
ductiveness which  makes  the  Negro  Bean  such  a  favourite  with  the 
market  gardeners.  Now-a-days  the  French  Bean  is  much  grown  for 
exhibition  purposes,  and  the  lai-ger  and  handsomer  the  pods  the 
more  favour  do  they  find  with  the  j  ndges.  To  exhibitors  this  new 
variety  will  be  especially  welcome  when  its  merits  are  more  fully 
known. — A.  D.  ' 

Ireland  as  a  Market  Garden.— When  reading  the  number- 
less suggestions  offered  from  time  to  time  for  increasing  Irish  indus- 
tries I  have  sometimes  wondered  how  it  was  that  market  gardening 


was  at  such  a  low  ebb  in  Ireland.  England  is  supplied  early  in  the 
year"\\uth  Broccoli,  Potatoes,  &c.,  from  Cornwall,  and  Lettuce  and 
many  otlier  things  we  get  from  France  and  the  Continent,  and  which 
are  distributed  all  over  the  principal  towns  of  England  and  Scotland ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  a  blade  comes  from  Ireland.  W^e  hear 
frequently  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  of  its  early  flowers, 
and  how  many  tender  trees  and  slirubs  thrive  in  Ireland  that  will 
not  succeed  here,  but  nothing  about  market  gardening  as  an  in- 
dustry ;  yet  we  believe  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  that  couuti'y  from 
competing,  and  that  successfully  too,  with  her  neighbours  in  that 
line.  Cornwall  is  even  wetter  and  far  more  subject  to  furious  gales 
than  Ireland,  and  yet  sends  large  supplies  to  tlie  various  English 
towns,  both  coast-wise  and  by  train  ;  and  Paris  sends  its  vegetables 
300  miles  to  Jovent  Garden,  to  be  afterwards  distributed  over  the 
country.  Ireland  has  got  the  soil  and  a  climate  for  the  production 
of  many  kinds  of  vegetables  that  are  in  constant  demand,  and  she 
does  not  lack  means  of  transit  for  conveying  the  same  speedily  to  all 
the  great  towns  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  yet  she  has  nothing 
to  send.  We  do  not  know  how  such  towns  as  Dublin  are  supplied 
with  vegetables  and  fruit,  but  it  would  lie  interesting  to  know  where 
the  supply  comes  from.  In  fact,  it  might  be  worth  while  enquiring 
into  the  subject  of  market  gardening  in  Ireland  as  a  means  of  in- 
dustry.—J.  S.  W. 

Gilbert's  Cabbage  Broccoli. — My  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert,  of 
Burghley,  lately  mentioned  incidentally  to  me  in  a  letter  that  this 
"  Cabbage  Broccoli,"  as  he  calls  it,  was  about  the  only  member  of 
the  Brassica  tribe  that  had  survived  the  late  severe  frosts,  and  was 
in  excellent  condition.  I  begged  him  to  send  me  a  head  or  two  to 
cook,  which  he  did,  on  Feb.  11,  with  a  line  saying,  "Boil  them 
well,  and  you  will  find  them  delicious."  I  found  it  not  to  be  a  Broc- 
coli, but  a  Cabbage — a  sprouting  one,  I  suppose.  The  heads  were 
as  large  as  many  Cabbages,  beautifully  hearted,  firm,  and  solid,  and 
when  cooked  according  to  direction  truly  delicious,  as  Mr.  Gilbert 
had  said.  A  party  dining  with  us  said  they  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  eat  Calibage  iDefore.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  Mr.  (Jilbert's 
Cabbage  this  season  since  tlie  occurrence  of  frosts  either  in  gar- 
dens or  in  the  markets,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  its  favour. 
—J.  S.  W. 


GARDENERS'     FRIENDS. 


LADY-BIRDS,    OR    LADY-COWS. 

(COCCIKELLA.) 

These  exceedingly  common  and  well-known  beetles  are  among  the 
most  beneficial  insects  in  gardens,  and  are  some  of  the  most  useful 
allies  tliat  we  have  in  keeping  our  flowers  and  garden  crops  from 
being  utterly  destroyed  by  aphide?.  Were  it  not  for  these,  and  some 
other  insects,  it  would  Ijc  useless  to  attempt  to  cultivate  many  kinds 
of  plants,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  them  free  from  aphides. 
Fortunately,  nearly  every  one  from  their  earliest  childhood  has  been 
tauglit  to  admire  these  insects,  and  to  regard  them  with  favour 
instead  of  looking  upon  them  with  disgmst  and  terror,  and  has  learnt 
to  pity  the  insects  Viiien  humming  the  old  nursery  rhyme,  ' '  Lady- 
bird, lady-bird,  fly  away  home  ;  your  house  is  on  fire,  your  children 
are  gone."  This  immunity  from  destruction  is  not  only  accorded  to 
these  insects  in  this  country,  for  in  France  they  are  considered  to  be 
sacred  to  tlie  Virgin,  and  are  commonly  called  Betes  de  la  Vierge,  or 
Vaclies  a  Dieu.  The  beetles  destroy  a  good  many  aphides,  but  it  is 
the  grubs  which  are  most  useful  in  this  respect.  To  the  liorticul- 
turist  and  others  unfortunately  the  grubs  are  not  so  well  known  as 
the  parent  beetles,  and,  consequently,  often  fall  victims  to  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  those  who,  finding  them  among  green  fiy,  and  not 
knowing  what  tliey  are,  kill  them,  thinking  that  they  are  also  injuring 
the  plants.  This  is  a  very  great  mistake,  and  everything  should  be 
done  to  save  them,  for  they  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  useful  as  the 
grubs  of  the  Syrphida;,  described  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
G.iRDEN  (Nov.  15,  1879).  If  these  grubs  be  met  with  when 
cleaning  a  plant,  they  should  be  carefully  removed  to  some 
plant  where  they  may  be  of  use.  It  has  been  found  that 
they  will  also  devour  the  larv;e  of  thrips.  The  grubs  of  th« 
two  spotted  lady-birds  are  particularly  encouraged  iu  Hop  gar- 
dens, where  they  are  of  incalculable  value  in  freeing  the  plants 
from  the  aphis  or  Hop  fly,  which  in  warm  years  does  so  much  harm  to 
the  Hops.  They  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ' '  niggers, "  and 
hop-growers  have  already  learnt  their  good  qualities,  and  encourage 
tliem  accordingly.  These  beetles,  like  the  gamma  moth  and  several 
other  insects,  sometimes  migrate  in  enormous  swarms.  A  corre- 
spondent of  The  Times  in  that  newspaper  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  the  swarms  which  appeared  on  our  coasts  on  the  1-tth,  15th  and 
16th  of  August,  18G9,  and  states  that  countless  multitudes  of  these 
insects  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex.    The  beaches,  piers, 
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and  houses  near  the  shore  were  covered  with  them  ;  in  many  places 
the  streets  and  roads  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  strewed  with 
dark  red  gi-avel,  and  very  many  thousands  perished  in  the  sea.  On 
the  15th  of  August,  1SG9,  myriads  were  seen  in  London  and  that 
neighbourhood  ;  the  next  year,  1870,  the  Hops  were  reported  to^have 
been  particularly  free  from  "  tlie  fly."  Several  other  similar 
swarms  have  been  noticed  in  various  years.  The  beetles  have  very 
shox-t  legs,  and  in  consequence  crawl  very  slowly,  but  they  are  able 
to  fly  well,  being  furnished  with  long  and  powerful  wings,  which 
they  make  good  use  of.  When  frightened  they  feign  death,  folding 
up  their  legs  and  emitting  from  their  joints  a  thick  yellowish- 
brown  fluid,  which  has  a  most  disagreeable  smell,  somewhat  resem- 
bling opium  ;  this  fluid  is  said  by  some  to  be  a  cure  for  toothache 
if  rubbed  on  the  suffering  part.  It  is  no  doubt  a  protection  to  the 
insects  from  their  enemies. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  the  lady-birds  look  out  for  some  hiding- 
place  where  they  will  be  well  protected  from  the  weather,  such  as 
cracks  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  or  timber,  under  Moss,  and  almost  any- 
where where  they  can  find  a  shelter  ;  they  may  often  be  found  even 
in  houses  on  the  cornices  near  the  ceilings.  In  these  winter  quarters 
they  frequently  congregate  in  very  considerable  numbers,  packed 
together  as  closely  as  possible.  Those  beetles  which  survive  the 
winter  leave  their  hiding-places  as  soon  as  the  weatiier  is  sufficiently 
warm,  and,  after  pairing,  search  various  plants  for  a  suitable  place 
to  lay  their  eggs.    They  generally  choose  the  underside  of  some  leaf 


The  lady-birdg  (Coecinella). 


infested  by  aphides.  The  grubs  when  hatched  spread  themselves 
about  in  all  directions  in  search  of  food.  When  one  finds  an  unfortu- 
nate aphis  it  seizes  it  with  its  jaws,  and,  throwing  its  fore-legs  over 
its  victim  to  prevent  it  escaping,  devours  the  contents  of 
its  body  until  they  are  quite  consumed,  and  then  attacks 
another.  In  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  time  they 
have  attained  their  full  size,  soon  after  which  they  fasten 
themselves  by  the  tail  to  a  leaf  or  stem,  and,  hanging  with  their 
heads  downwards,  become  chrysalides,  the  last  skin  of  the  grub  re- 
maining crumpled  up  at  the  tail  of  the  chrysalis  ;  in  this  state  they 
remain  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  and  then  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  cases 
as  perfect  insects.  The  lady -birds  belong  to  the  family  Coccinellidifi, 
whichisgenerally  placedlastinthe  NaturalOrder  Coleoptera  orbeetles. 
This  family  contains  twelve  genera,  and  the  genus  Coecinella  eighteen 
species,  nearly  all  of  whom  feed  upon  aphides  ;  some,  however,  are 
vegetable  feeders.  Coecinella  7-punctata  and  C.  2-punctata  are  much 
commoner  in  this  country  than  the  other  species,  and  are  more  par- 
ticularly known  by  the  name  of  lady-birds.  These  two  species  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  0.  7-punctata  (fig.  2)  is  consider- 
ably the  largest  species  ;  it  measures  3-10  in.  in  length,  and  is  oval 
and  very  convex  in  form.  The  head  is  black,  very  small,  and  is 
furnished  witli  a  pair  of  small  antennse,  composed  of  eleven  joints, 
the  thin  terminal  ones  forming  a  chit.  The  thorax  is  black  and 
shining,  with  the  sides  slightly  reflexed,  and  with  a  cream-coloured 
patch  in  each  of  the  front  angles.     The  wing-cases  are  oval,  convex, 


very  smooth  and  shining,  and  of  a '  bright  reddish-orange  or 
brick-red  colour.  On  the  line  formed  by  the  internal  margin  of  the 
wing-cases  close  to  the  thorax  is  a  somewhat  pear-shaped  lalackspot, 
common  to  both  wing-cases  ;  and  about  the  centre  of  each  wing-case, 
near  the  inner  margin,  is  a  small  round  black  spot,  and  near  their  ex- 
ternal edges  are  two  round  black  spots  about  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  wing-case  apart.  Beneath  the  wing-cases  are  folded  a  pairof  wings, 
which  are  considerably  longer  than  their  cases  when  expanded.  The 
underside  of  the  insect  and  its  legs  are  black  ;  the  latter  are  very 
short.  This  insect  does  not  vary  much,  except  in  the  size  of  the 
spots.  C.  2-punctata  (figs.  1  and  3)  is  much  smaller  than  the  fore- 
going species,  as  it  only  measures  2-10  in.  in  length,  but  it  is  of  the 
same  form  and  general  colouration,  differing,  however,  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  in  the  thorax ;  the  cream-coloured  patches  extend 
over  the  entire  margins,  and  at  the  centre  of  the  posterior  margin 
are  two  small  whitish  spots.  The  only  spots  on  the  wing-cases  are 
t%vo  round  black  spots,  one  in  tlie  centre  of  each  wing-case.  The 
colouration  of  this  species  varies  from  the  commonest  variety  just 
described  to  one  whicli  is  very  sinning  and  entirely  black,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  reflexed  edges  of  the  thorax,  which  are  yellowish, 
and  three  brick-red  spots  on  either  wing-case.  One  (the  largest) 
covers  the  shoulder  ;  another  is  placed  near  the  inner  margin,  rather 
on  the  apical  side  of  the  centre  ;  the  third  is  very  small,  and  is  near 
the  extreme  apex.  The  eggs  are  yellowish,  cylindrical  in  form,  and 
are  laid  in  patches  of  forty  or  fifty  on  the  undersides  of  leaves. 

The  grubs  of  both  the  species  are  very  similar  in  appearance,  those 
of  C.  7-punctata  being  larger  than  those  of  C.  2-punotata,  which 
are  about  ^  in.  or  J  in.  long,  and  flatfish,  and  of  a  leaden-grey  colour, 
with  the  head  and  legs  black.  The  first  three  joints  of  the  body 
are  much  larger  than  the  rest ;  the  first  is  marked  with  a  blackish 
curved  or  double  spot  on  either  side  ;  the  second  and  third  joints 
have  eacli  an  oval  spot  of  the  same  colour  on  either  side,  all  bearing 
short  bristles.  The  remaining  segments  have  each  a  transverse  pair  of 
black  spots  on  the  baok°and  a  black  hairy  tubercle  on  either  side. 
Tliese  segments  are  farther  ornamented  by  various  orange  spots. 
The  grubs  have  only  three  pairs  of  legs,  which  are  placed  on  the 
first  three  joints  of  the  body.  The  chrysalides  are  about  2-lOths  in. 
long,  and  are  black,  and  shining  with  orange  spots  down  tlie  back. 
The  segments  are  very  distinct.  G.  S.  S. 


CULTUEE  OF  THE  PELAEGONIUM. 
( Continued  from  ixige  164.  J 
Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
The  popularity  attained  of  late  years  by  this  section  of  tlie 
Pelargonium  is  undoubtedly  well  deserved.  The  improvement 
effected  of  late  years  in  habit  of  growth,  size,  and  productive- 
ness of  bloom  and  variety  of  colour  is  very  striking,  and  reflects 
credit  on  the  energy  and  skill  of  those  who  have 
made  this  particular  section  their  study.  One  of  the  great 
and  good  qualities  these  Pelargoniums  possess  is  their  adapta- 
bility for  almost  any  position  or  circumstance.  In  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  respecting  the  culture  of  these  plants  for  the 
many  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  I  shall  also  under  this 
heading  include  the  scented-leaved  section,  as  they  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  cut  flowers  of  the  zonals  for  various  pur- 
poses ;  they  are  also  closely  allied,  and  likewise  amenable  to 
very  similar  treatment.  The  uses  and  management  of  the 
Ivy-leaved  section,  which  form  such  graceful  objects  for 
hanging  baskets  and  similar  positions,  will  likewise  be 
treated  on  here. 

Zonals  for  Exhibition. 

First  taking  the  section  as  grown  for  exhibition  purposes, 
these  remarks  apply  to  those  who  are  the  fortunate  possessors 
of  suitably  warmed  glasshouses  at  command  for  the  purpose  ; 
for  although,  as  I  before  said,  these  kinds  will  exist  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  yet  to  produce  large,  well-flowered 
specimens  with  good  foliage  early  in  the  year  demands  good 
light  structures  with  abundance  of  heat  and  air.  Under  these 
conditions  no  plant  repays  the  cultivator  more  liberally.  One 
of  the  main  points  to  study  is,  as  in  everything  grown  for  a 
special  object,  the  selection  of  the  varieties  best  adapted  for 
this  purpose.  (The  names  of  these,  together  with  their 
colours,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper.)    A  good  time 
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for  the  propagation  of  the  zonals  for  exhibition  is  March ' 
thus  the  plants  have  a  long  growing  season,  and  by  this  means 
larger  specimens  can  be  obtained  the  first  year  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  propagation  were  deferred  to  the  autumn, 
when  the  bulk  of  cuttings  of  these  plants  are  usually  struck. 
Select  firm  shoots  for  the  cuttings  from  any  old  rough  plants 
of  the  proper  kinds  obtainable,  and  insert  them  in  pots  in  the 
usual  manner.  They  will  root  freely  if  placed  on  a  light 
warm  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  or  any  place  that  is  comfort- 
ably warm.  They  require  but  little  water.  Pot  off  as  soon  as 
possible  into  good  rich  loamy  soil,  and  pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  shoots.  By  this  time  it  will  be  near  the  end  of  April,  and 
the  young  stock  will  be  ready  for  shifting  into  5-in.  or  G-in. 
pots.  Give  plenty  of  heat  and  air  and  moderate  supplies  of 
water.  Continue  to  pinch  the  tops  as  required,  and  tie  out  or 
peg  down  the  shoots  as  much  apart  as  possible.  Do  not 
shade  at  aU,  and  carefully  pick  off  all  trusses  of  bloom  that 
are  produced  ;  by  doing  this  the  plants  are  always  kept  in  a 
healthy  growing  state.  By  the  end  of  Jlay  danger  of  frost 
is  over,  so  place  them  out-of-doors,  previously  shifting  into 
7-in.  pots.  Arrange  them  in  a  convenient  bed  on  a  good 
solid  bottom,  so  that  worms  cannot  work  into  the  pots,  which 
should  have  a  good  space  between  them  ;  the  interstices  should 
be  filled  up  with  coal  ashes.  This  will  greatly  benefit  them 
during  hot  weather,  and  enable  the  grower,  with  care,  to  pre- 
serve almost  all  the  foliage  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Continue 
to  pinchin  occasionally,  and  the  shoots  should  be  kept  tied  outor 
pegged  down  at  the  option  of  the  cultivator,  so  as  to  admit 
all  the  light  and  air  possible. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  plants  rooting  into  the  plunging 
material  the  pots  should  be  occasionally  turned  round.  Give 
moderate  supplies  of  weak  soot  and  guano  water.  All  bloom 
trusses  must  be  kept  picked  off,  as  we  do  not  want  them  to 
flower  this  season,  and  syringe  the  foliage  freely  night  and 
morning  during  the  summer  months  ;  this  will  keep  them 
clear  of  dust,  and  greatly  refresh  and  benefit  them.  The  zonal 
Pelargonium  is  not  subject  to  any  insect  pest,  therefore  there 
need  be  no  anxiety  on  that  score.  Sometimes,  however,  small 
green  caterpillars  will  attack  them,  and  eat  holes  in  the  leaves. 
These  must  be  promptly  sought  for  and  destroyed,  or  the 
beauty  of  the  plants  affected  will  become  greatly  impaired. 
By  the  end  of  September  the  plants  should  be  really  fine, 
large,  and  bushy  ;  and  as  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  allow  them  to 
remain  out-of-doors  for  fear  of  injury  byfrost,  remove  them  to 
their  winter  quarters,  which  should  be  a  light,  well-heated, 
span-roofed  greenhouse.  Some  dry  off  their  intended  speci- 
men scarlets  in  the  autumn,  but  with  this  plan  I  do  not  a^ree. 
I  prefer  to  keep  them  gently  growing  on  from  the  starting  to 
the  finishing  point.  One  reason  I  have  for  recommending  this 
is  the  preservation  of  the  foliage — a  point  of  much  importance. 
Any  shoots  that  have  grown  in  a  straggling  manner  should  be 
pruned  in,  so  as  to  keep  the  form  that  of  a  dwarf  round  bush. 
Theymayin  October  be  taken  out  of  the  pots  they  have  grown 
in  during  the  summer.  Just  shake  a  little  of  the  old  soil  away, 
and  then  replace  them  at  once  in  their  flowering  pots,  which 
need  never  be  larger  than  8  in.  or  9  in.  in  diameter — a 
size  which  is  sufficient  to  grow  a  zonal  in  to  any  size 
required.  Use  good  rich  soil  similar  to  that  used  for  large 
flowered  Pelargoniums,  and  keep  the  house  warm  and  close 
for  a  few  days.  Give  one  good  soaking  of  warm  water  at  the 
roots,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  immediately  inducing  the 
plants  to  grow,  and  scarcely  a  leaf  will  have  been  lest. 
During  the  first  few  days  after  shifting,  should  the  sun  burst 
out  with  great  power,  which  it  often  does  in  October,  shading 
will  be  required,  but  it  must  be  discontinued  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  plants  require  throughout  the 
winter  space,  very  moderate  watering  at  the  roots,  and  a  dry. 


comfortable,  and  well  ventilated  atmosphere.  Elevate  them 
on  inverted  flower-pots  close  up  to  the  glass,  where  they  will 
catch  every  ray  of  light,  and  keep  them  short  and  very  stout, 
and  they  will  be  sure  to  yield  a  great  crop  of  fine  flowers 
during  autumn  and  winter.  I  should  not  allow  any  flower- 
buds,  however,  to  remain  on  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  carefully 
remove  them,  an  operation  which  will  reserve  the  strength 
of  the  plants  for  a  special  effort  when  called  upon  to  exert  it 
in  the  spring.  It  will  be  requisite  to  continue  the  training 
of  the  shoots  at  all  times,  and  for  this  purpose  during  winter 
nothing  better  can  be  employed  than  the  trellis  described 
and  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  case  of  the  large- 
flowered  show  Pelargoniums  ;  tie  the  shoots  out  to  this  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner.  After  Christmas,  when  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen,  an  increase  of  temperature  may  be  allowed, 
and  manure  water  may  be  freely  given.  By  this  time  the 
pots  will  be  filled  with  roots,  and  nutriment  will  be  required 
in  order  to  support  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  head. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  soot  or  guano.  Some 
kinds  grow  much  more  freely  than  others  ;  therefore  discrimi- 
nation in  the  application  of  stimulants  must  be  used,  so  as  to 
attain  that  necessary  requirement — uniformity  of  size  of 
plant. 

The  dates  of  the  approaching  shows  in  which  they  are 
intended  to  take  part  should,  now  when  spring  is  approaching, 
be  carefully  noted.  I  have  generally  found  at  this  season  of 
the  year  that  it  will  take  about  two  months  for  a  scarlet  Pelar- 
gonium, after  its  buds  are  well  seen  above  the  foliage,  to  be  in 
perfection.  This  time  may  be  generally  considered  as  about 
the  average  period  they  need  for  development,  so  that  if  it  be 
required  to  be  exhibited  about  the  end  of  May,  the  trusses  of 
flowers  should  be  well  above  the  foliage  by  the  first  week  in 
April.  It  is  better  to  have  the  plants  a  little  forward  than  to 
be  obliij'ed  to  force  them,  because  when  that  is  resorted  to 
the  bloom-stalks  become  so  [drawn  and  feeble  as  to  reciuire 
artificial  support,  a  thing  that  should  be  avoided  by  all  means. 
A  good  well-finished  specimen  of  the  ordinary  zonal  Pelar- 
gonium should,  whan  in  perfection,  have  been  so  treated  that 
the  trusses  of  flowers  can  well  support  themselves.  If  many 
stakes  are  used  the  appearance  of  the  plants  is  much  impaired 
and  their  true  character  lost ;  therefore,  to  grow  them  so  that 
no  stakes  are  needed  must  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  wishes 
to  excel  in  their  culture.  These  Pelargoniums  do  not  require 
shade  ;  on  the  contrary,  expose  them  to  every  possible  ray  of 
light  they  can  get,  but  exclude  bees  when  they  are  in  flower 
in  summer  under  glass.  About  a  week  before  they  are  to  be 
exhibited  remove  the  trellis  to  which  they  have  been  trained, 
and  secure  the  large  branches  to  some  stakes  placed  in  the  pot, 
so  that  they  may  be  hidden  by  the  foliage,  which,  if  at  aU 
dusty,  should  be  sponged  perfectly  clean.  This  will  greatly 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  I  have  seen  zonals  exhi- 
bited with  the  training  trellis  left  on  and  the  flower-trusses 
tied  down,  but  this  is  unnecessary,  and  should  never  be  al- 
lowed, because  under  proper  treatment  zonals  can  be  grown 
to  almost  any  size  naturaUy  in  the  form  of  a  dwarf  bush  with- 
out a  stake  or  tie  visible.  Thus  grown,  zonal  Pelargoniums 
become  at  once  striking  and  effective.  Similar  treatment 
each  succeeding  year  is  all  they  require  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  the  best  of  health  and  beauty  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  nosegay  varieties  also  make  fine  specimens,  and  require 
the  same  general  treatment  as  the  zonals,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  flower  trusses  being  of  great  size  and  weight,  and 
produced  on  very  long  stalks,  must  be  tied  to  thin  Willow 
stakes  in  order  to  prevent  breakage. 

Zonals  in  Small  Pots. 

When  grown  in  pots  not  larger  than  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  dia- 
meter, such  as  may  be  seen  by  thousands  in  Covent  Garden 
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Market,  the  demand  for  zonals  is  enormous  for  the  decora- 
tion of  small  conservatories,  window  boxes,  and  similar  pur- 
poses. Vesuvius  is,  without  doubt,  still  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  if  not  the  very  best ;  at  any  rate,  more  are  grown  and 
sold  of  it  than  of  all  the  other  kinds  put  together.  It  can 
be  depended  upon  the  whole  year  through,  and  its  white 
variety  is  also  good  ;  so  likewise  is  Madame  Vaucher  when 
well  managed,  and  Master  Christine  (not  properly  a  zonal)  is  as 
good  as  any  pink  kind  grown.  I  do  not  recommend  a  great 
number  of  sorts  to  be  grown ;  these  three  colours  will  be  all 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  for  conservatory  decoration  or 
for  furnishing  flowers  in  a  cut  state.  If  some  good  strong 
cuttings  of  them  are  propagated  in  August,  well  grown  on 
through  the  winter,  in  spring  placed  in  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots, 
plunged  out-of-doors  during  the  summer,  and  treated  as  in 
the  case  of  specimens,  removing  the  bloom  until,  say,  the 
end  of  August,  and  then  putting  them  in  a  warm  house,  they 
will  flower  freely  the  whole  winter  and  spring  with  the  aid  of 
a  little  manure  water,  and  few  sights  are  more  beautiful  than 
a  houseful  of  bright  scarlet,  pink,  and  white  Pelargoniums 
during  the  dull  months,  but  in  order  to  be  successful  they 
must  have  had  the  summer  treatment  recommended,  for  with- 
out that  attention  the  winter  crop  of  bloom  will  be  a  failure. 
They  require  a  good  brisk  heat,  never  lower  than  60°,  and 
ventilation  night  and  day,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
should  be  as  dry  as  it  is  possible  to  maintain  it.  When  any 
of  the  plants  show  signs  of  exhaustion  cut  the  shoots  slightly 
back,  reduce  the  ball  of  earth  at  the  root  a  little,  give  some 
good  fresh  soil,  and  with  warmth  a  constant  succession  of 
vigorous  plants  always  well  furnished  with  flowers  will  be 
maintained. 

The  cut  blossoms  of  zonals  require  gumming  to  prevent  the 
petals  from  falling,  and  without  that  they  are  of  no  use  for 
bouquets  or  "  button-holes,"  as  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
gas  they  fall  to  pieces  immediately.  Cut  blooms  of  zonals 
are  brought  into  Covent  Garden  in  immense  quantities,  and 
sold  in  bunches  consisting  of  twelve  or  eighteen  trusses.  The 
method  in  which  the  bunches  are  packed  is  worthy  of  note. 
A  light  deal  box  is  used  in  which  there  is  a  light  trellis-work 
frame  made  to  rest  on  small  brackets  on  the  sides  of  the 
box  ;  this  moveable  false  bottom,  so  to  speak,  is  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  wadding,  upon  which  the  under  side  of  the  flower 
bunch  rests,  the  stalks,  of  course,  going  through  the  open 
framework  beneath  ;  this  prevents  all  bruising,  to  which  zonal 
blooms  are  particularly  liable.  Of  course  the  boxes  can  be 
made  with  one  or  more  moveable  tiers  of  framework  as  may  be 
desired.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  tie  a  small  piece  of  damp  Moss 
or  wadding  round  the  end  of  the  flower-stalks  ;  this  keeps 
them  fresh  and  firm,  and  is  altogether  the  best  method  of 
packing  and  preserving  this  kind  of  cut  flower  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  An  advantage  connected  with  the  Vesu- 
vius family  of  zonals  is  the  readiness  with  which  they  can 
be  propagated  at  any  season  of  the  year  and  rapidly  grown 
into  charming  little  plants ;  nothing,  indeed,  can  be  simpler 
than  their  culture,  or  more  showy  and  efiective  than  their 
appearance  when  in  flower  ;  so  to  all  who  have  the  means  of 
so  doing  I  say  at  all  seasons  endeavour  to  maintain  a 
good  supply  of  fresh  vigorous  young  plants  of  this  variety  ; 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  being  overstocked  with  it. 

The  double  flowered  varieties  of  the  Marie  Lemoine  type, 
(fcc,  of  the  Pelargonium,  although  they  cannot  be  called 
zonals,  require  treatment  so  similar,  that  I  include  thezn  in 
this  paper.  Their  flowers  are  used  in  a  cut  state  principally, 
the  single  pips  being  gathered  from  the  trusses  as  they  ex- 
pand ;  these  are  then  mounted  on  wires,  and  are  useful  for 
bouquets  and  "  button-holes,"  being  of  pleasing  shades  of 
colour,  and  the  petals  not  liable  to  fall  from  the  fact  of  the 


flowers  being  double ;  but  as  decorative  plants  they  are  not  par- 
ticularly effective,  being,  as  a  rule,  of  a  long,  straggling,  and 
ungainly  habit  of  growth ;  still,  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  make 
a  change.  There  is  a  very  excellent  semi-double  form  of  Ve- 
suvius called  Smith's  "Wonderful"  This  is  indispensable, 
and  should  be  in  every  collection. 

Scented-leaved  Pelargoniums. 
I  will  now  direct  attention  to  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
which  should  be  kept  in  quantity  wherever  there  is  much  de- 
mand for  cut  flowers.     The  Oak-leaved  variety,  called  in  the 
London  market  Rose-scented  Pelargonium,  is  much  used  for 
button-holes  and  similar  small^bouquets,  forming,  as  it  does,  an 
elegant  and  beautifully  scented  backing  or  edging  for  the  flowers. 
It  is  a  great  favourite,  as  indeed  are  all  the  sweet-scented  kinds. 
It  is  easily  cultivated,  the  treatment  usually  given  to  small 
zonals  suiting  it  in  every  way.     These  rose-scented  varieties 
are  often  placed  in  any  out-of-the-way  dark  corner  of   the 
greenhouse,  and  left  to  shift    pretty  much  for  themselves. 
Occasionally  by  accident,  as  it  were,   they  received  a   little 
water,  but  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  pots  and  in 
exhausted  mould  for  years.     They  are,  however,  quite  worthy 
of    better  treatment.      Small   bunches,  consisting   of   single 
medium-sized  leaves,  hard,  and  good  coloured,  are  selected 
and  sold,  to  secure  which  the  house  in  which  the  plants  are 
grown  should  be  light  and  well  ventilated.     The  old  Bucks- 
horn   kind  is  also  a  beautiful  plant,  with  very  elegantly  cut 
foliage  ;  but  it  is  not  so  useful  as  the  rose-scented  sort,  because 
when  cut  the  foliage  is  at  all  times  very  apt  to  flag.     Scented- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  must  at  all  times  receive  alDundance  of 
air ;  specimens  two  or  three  years  old  produce  foliage  of  the 
hardiest  and  best  description  for  cutting.     There  are  two  or 
three  varieties  of  the  old  Bnckshorn,  but  all  require  similar 
treatment.     There  is  also  another  very  fine  old  sweet-scented 
Pelargonium  ;  I  allude  to  the  true  variety  of  P.  citriodorum,  or 
lemon-scented  kind — a  species  met  with  in  few  gardens.    The 
best  specimens  which  I  ever  saw  of  it  were  at  Shardeloes,  near 
Amersham,   Bucks.      The  treatment  there  given  them  is  as 
follows : — Before  commencing  to  cut  from  the  plants  at  aU 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  for  two  or  three  years  pretty  much 
as  they  please.      They  are   shifted  into  good-sized  pots  in 
summer,  and  placed  out-of-doors  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  in  a 
somewhat  shady  position  ;  here  they  grow  freely,  and  speedily 
make    fine    bushes.      When    danger    from    frost   is  appre- 
hended   they  are    placed    in    a    light    house,  and    receive 
in    all    respects    the    same    treatment    as    that    given    to 
the   other   members  of  the  family.     A  little  manure   water 
is  occasionally  used.     During  winter  they  furnish  daily  large 
bunches  of  most  beautifully-scented  leaves.     Of  course,   the 
shoots  have  to  be  cut  off  about  3  in.   or  4  in.  in  length, 
because  the  individual  foliage  is  very  small,  but  extremely 
pretty ;  and  so  are  the  little  light  blossoms   which  they  pro- 
duce,    a    bunch    of    them    forming    in    itself    a    charming 
bouquet.     With  a  little  well-directed  attention,  these  plants 
seem  to  improve  every  year.     At  Shardeloes  are  many  very 
old  plants  still  in  the  best  of  health  and  vigour,  and  a  Pelar- 
gonium named  Prince  of  Orange  is,  I  believe,  often  sold  for 
the  true  lemon-scented  kind,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  good. 

While  on  the  subject  of  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  it 
will  be  well  to  allude  to  another  class  or  section  of  the  family 
— that  to  which  Kollisson's  Unique  belongs.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  varieties,  and  one  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
every  attention.  Its  leaves  are  prettily  out,  and  covered  with 
a  thick  downy  coating.  In  habit  it  is  decidedly  inclined  to  be 
a  climber,  and  in  this  latter  capacity  admirable  where  its 
possessor  has  the  good  fortune  to  get  it  well  established.  It 
is  a  strange  and  wayward  kind  in  its  likes  and  dislilces  ;  some- 
times I  have  tried  every  means  to  get  it  to  grow  and  flower 
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well,  and  have  failed  completely  one  season,  and  next  year  the 
very  same  treatment  has  been  in  every  way  successful.  As  a 
conservatory  climber  it  should  be  planted  out  in  a  good  well- 
drained  border,  where,  if  it  likes  its  situation,  it  will  speedily 
run  up  and  cover  a  pillar  or  other  similar  support.  Be  sure 
not  to  overwater  it ;  keep  it  clean,  and  when  in  flower  it  will 
be  sure  to  command  admiration.  It  is  valuable  for  cutting- 
purposes,  its  flowers  possessing  a  peculiar  shade  of  colour, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  section  of 
the  Pelargonium  family.  Its  foliage,  too,  has  a  very  powerful 
pungent  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  perfumed  pepper  : 
hence  I  suppose  it  is  sometimes  called  the  pepper-scented 
Pelargonium.  It  is  not  easy  to  propagate,  being  far  more 
difficult  in  this  respect  than  any  other  Pelargonium  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  If  the  soil  in  the  cutting  pots  once  gets  in 
the  least  degree  over-moist,  the  cuttings  will  surely  rot ;  on 
the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  soft  woolly  nature  of  the  wood, 
if  allowed  to  become  over-dry  they  shrivel  up ;  therefore,  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  order  to  be  successful.  It  requires 
a  genial  temperature,  which  it  well  deserves,  for  I  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  soft-wooded  greenhouse 
plants. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. 

These  constitute  a  useful  section.  They  are  easily  grown, 
and  of  great  value  as  edgings  for  vases  and  window  boxes, 
fronts  of  balconies  or  for  hanging  baskets,  positions  in  all  of 
which  they  are  very  elegant  and  appropriate.  They  are  also 
very  effective  over  running  rockwork.  Their  culture  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  zonal,  with  this  single  exception, 
that  they  must  have  stakes  to  which  their  shoots  can  be 
trained  ;  otherwise,  the  branches  being  very  brittle  would 
break  off  and  render  the  plant  useless  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. A  good  plan  is  to  grow  them  on  as  freely  as  possible 
in  5-in.  pots  during  winter,  to  place  three  stakes  round  the 
pots,  and  trail  the  shoots  round  them  as  they  progress.  A^Tien 
wanted  for  any  of  the  purposes  before  m  entioned,  they  can 
be  planted  out  safely  and  then  untied,  and,  being  well  grown, 
produce  an  effect  at  once. 

Scarlet  and  Crimson  Zonals. 

Agatha,  bluish-majenta,  striking. 

Alpha,  scarlet-crimsou. 

Avocat  Gambetta,  extra  large  trusses,  crimson-scarlet. 

Corsair,  orange-scarlet,  dwarf  and  free. 

Dr.  Denny,  purplish-violet,  the  best  of  its  colour. 

Dr.  Steinfurth,  bluish-purple. 

E.  Bennett,  a  large  and  fine  scarlet. 

Gathorne  Hardy,  orange-scarlet. 

Haidi^e,  magenta. 

Jean  Sisley,  fine  large  scarlet. 

Lord  Nelson,  deep  scarlet,  large  and  fine. 

Lustrous,  a  superb  variety. 

Miss  Quilter,  large  fine  truss. 

Madame  Mfezard,  splendid  purple-magenta. 

Magnificent,  soft  rosy-purple. 

Mrs.  G.  Parker,  purplish-scarlet. 

New  Life,  sport  from  Vesuvius,  striped  with  white. 

Purple  King,  bluish-magenta,  fine  in  colour. 

Vesuvius,  scarlet,  one  of  the  best. 

Warrior,  strong  grower,  free,  and  very  fine. 

Salmon,  Rose,  and  Pink. 

Ivanhoe,  deep  salmon. 

Jealousy,  yellowisli-salmon,  distinct. 

Lady  Emily,  fine  pink. 

Lizzie  Brooks,  salmon-scarlet. 

Mrs.  George,  also  salmon-scarlet. 

Mrs.  Rousby,  salmon. 

Rose  Bradwardine,  clear  rose,  dwarf  and  good. 

Whites. 

La  Dame  Blanche,  white,  with  a  pink  eye. 
Madame  Vaucher,  blush-white. 
White  Clipper,  free  and  good. 
White  Vesuvius,  very  free. 


Nosegays. 

Amaranth,  pink. 

Beauty  of  Surrey,  crimson. 

Cromwell,  cerise  and  magenta. 

Dreadnought,  peach-blossom. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  crimson-scarlet. 

Evening  Star,  white,  with  a  pink  eye. 

Lady  Sheffield,  rosy-magenta  and  violet, 

Mrs.  Bourne,  white,  with  a  salmon  eye. 

Mrs.  Turner,  bright  pink,  large  and  fine. 

President,  very  dark  scarlet. 

The  Moon,  deep  crimson. 

Triomphe  de  Rueil,  magenta. 

Waltham  Seedling,  magenta,  free  bloomer. 

Double  Varieties. 
Augusto  Villaume,  orange-scarlet. 
Candidissimum,  good  white. 
Delobel,  very  fine  scarlet. 
Gruillion  Mangilli,  rich  magenta. 
La  Candeur,  good  white. 
Madame  Lemoine,  clear  pink. 
Marie  Lemoine,  soft  carmine. 
Talabot,  deep  magenta,  good, 
Viotoire  de  Lyon,  violet-crimson. 
AVilhelm  Pfitzer,  Iwilliant  orange-scarlet.  ' 

AVouderful,  semi-double  form  of  Vesuvius. 

Ivy-leaved  Sorts. 
Bridal  Wreath,  wliite  W3th  a  pink  centre. 
Duke  of  Edinburgli,  leaves  heavily  margined  with  silver. 
Gem,  white  and  rose, 
Konig  Albert,  violet-pink. 
Lady  Edith,  crimson. 

L'Elegante,  leaf  white  edged,  changing  to  purple. 
Old  \Vhite,  good  for  hanging  baskets. 
Old  Crimson,  do. 

Peltatum  elegans,         do. 
Progress,  rosy-pink,  very  free. 

Willsi,  a  hybrid  with  fiowers  like  those  of   a  zonal,  magenta, 
Roseiim,  similar,  with  rich  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Scented-leaved  Kinds. 

Oak-leaved  or  Rose-scented  Buokshorn  and  its  varieties  ;  Citrio- 
dorum  or  Lemon-scented  ;  RoUisson's  Unique ;  Shrubland  Pet ; 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  Old  Unirpie. 


Oval  and  Square  Hot-water  Pipes. — In  all  the  discus- 
sions that  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject  of 
boilers  and  heating,  it  is  singular  that  no  one  thinks  of  bestowing 
any  attention  upon  the  subject  of  pipes  for  conveying  the  hot  water 
for  heating  the  houses.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  if  the  round  pipe  in 
common  use  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  form  to  use.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  boiler  we  employ,  I  suppose  the  less  water  it  has  to 
warm  the  quicker  it  will  do  its  work.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if 
we  could  find  a  pipe  that  would  present  the  same  amount  of  heating 
surface  as  a  round  pipe,  and  at  the  same  time  contain  less  water,  we 
would  improve  our  heating  apparatus  in  this  way,  as  the  boiler 
would  heat  more  piping  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Of  course  pipes 
containing  little  water  would  cool  sooner,  if  that  is  any  advantage, 
which  I  doubt ;  but  it  would  also  be  sooner  heated,  and  under  a 
steady  fire  the  temperature  of  a  small  body  of  water  would  be  about 
as  easily  maintained  as  in  a  large  body.  My  idea  is  that  oval  pipes 
something  of  tlie  sliape  of  a  tin  powder-flask,  such  as  powder  is  sold 
in,  would  answer  the  purpose  well,  and  a  pipe  of  this  shape  equal  in 
surface  to  a  4-in.  would  contain  about  one-third  less  cpiautity  of 
water.  I  am  told  by  a  Sheffield  fitter  that  oval  pipes  would  be  more 
difficult  to  make  than  round  ones,  and  that  they  would  consequently 
cost  more  ;  but  that  is  an  open  question. — J.  S.  W. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— From 
the  report  of  the  committee  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  even  in 
this  last  year  of  depression  in  trade  and  bad  weather,  when  most 
other  societies  of  a  similar  character  have  suffered  very  materially  in 
their  annual  income,  and  in  many  cases  liave  had  to  trench  upon 
their  reserve  funds,  this  society  has  not  only  increased  the  amount 
of  its  reserve  fund  by  £300,  making  the  total  amount  £12,000  in  the 
Three  Per  Cent.  Consols,  thus  placing  the  institution  on  a  secure 
basis,  but  it  has  been  enabled  to  increase  its  payments  to  the  pen- 
sioners to  £1043  13s.  4d.,  the  largest  amount  ever  yet  paid  in  one 
year.  While  in  1878,  too,  the  annual  subscriptions  amounted  to  £802, 
last  year  they  increased  to  £S7S,  the  largest  amount  ever  recorded. 
Let  us,  nevertheless,  earnestly  hope  that  so  useful  an  institution 
will  be  more  successful  in  ISSO  than  in  the  year  now  passed  away. 
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ANSWERS  TO  GOEEESPONDENTS. 


Tritonia  aurea.— Allow  me  to  assure  "  E.  H."  (p.  152)  that  this  useful 
autumn-rtowering  plant  ^vill  bloom  well  when  bulbs  and  rhizomes  are  left  in- 
tact. Our  jilants  potted  early  in  January  iu  alternate  years  are  grown  in  cold 
frames  till  Jlay  ;  then  they  are  removed  to  a  position  soniewhar  screened  from 
the  sun  at  midday.  This  preserves  the  plants  from  their  greatest  enemy — red 
spider.  As  to  soil,  we  use  strong  loam  and  pest.  When  they  have  done  flowering 
care  is  taken  to  gradually  ripen  them  off  in  the  usual  way,  and  we  store  them  on 
a  cool  moist  bottom.  Being  overstocked,  I  list  spring  planted  out  in  the  her- 
baceous borders  about  a  score  of  potfuls  of  these  plants,  and  I  shall  be  curious 
to  see  how  they  survive  the  winter  without  the  slightest  protection.  Their  bulbs 
I  find  to  be  fairly  sound  at  this  date.— W.  C.  B. 

Fumigating  Peach  Houses— "C.  B."  (p.  106)  may  fumigate  his  Peacli 
house  iunnediately  after  tlie  Peaches  are  set ;  but  if  he  has  black  aphis,  ho  will 
find  it  ditflcult  to  deal  with,  as  it  stands  a  good  deal  of  smoke  without  being- 
killed.  I  have  always  been  most  successful  in  ridding  trees  of  this  pest  by 
dusting  the  affected  shoots  with  Tobacco-powder,  but  to  he  free  from  such  pests 
tills  must  be  followed  up  whenever  the  least  trace  of  them  is  visilile.  If  fami- 
gation  is  depended  on,  the  point  is  to  choose  a  still  time  fur  performance  of  the 
operation,  and,  if  possible,  wliile  rain  is  falling,  as  then  the  laps  of  the  glass  are 
full,  and  the  smoke  is  more  confined,  and  does  its  work  more  effectually.  The 
best  way  is  to  give  a  little  thi'ee  or  fom*  times  in  quick  succession,  instead  of 
strong  doses,  which  at  this  early  stage  is  almost  sure  to  injure  the  tender  fruit 
and  foliage.  To  rid  these  of  any  stragglers  that  may  have  escaped  destruction 
by  the  smoke,  a  heavy  syiinging  should  be  given,  using  tepid  water  for  tlie  pur- 
pose, and  making  choice  of  a  sunny  morning  or  afternoon  in  order  that  tlie  liouse 
may  dry  again  witliout  cliilling  the  trees. — S.  D. 

Ants. — Allow  me  to  say.in  answer  to  "J.B.W." (p.  166), that  I  have  found  placing 
pieces  of  raw  meat  in  a  cupboard  most  effectual  in  relieving  a  kitchen  infested  by 
ants,  and  possibly  it  might  answer  equally  well  in  an  orchard  house.  The  ants 
collect  ill  myriads  on  the  pieces  of  meat,  which  are  plunged  into  boiling  water 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  the  other  part  of  the  kitchen  is  entirely  free  from 
them  since  the  plan  has  ijecn  adopted. — F. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas.— IF.  S':— The  Camellia  leaves  are  affected  with 
scale  and  soot  fungus,  and  must  be  washed  clean  with  a  sponge  and  soap  and 
water.  The  Azaleas  are  covered  with  thrips,  which  must  be  destroyed  liy  means 
of  some  of  the  many  insecticides  recommended  for  the  purpose. 

Varieties  of  Pteris  serrulata. — I  have  sent  you  two  fronds  of  Pteris 
serrulata  from  seedlings  raised  by  me  last  year.  One  I  call  P.  serrulata  cris- 
tata  variegata,  a  finely-crested  kind.  Is  tlie  other  variety  worthy  of  attention  ? 
— C.  S.  [Tlie  crests  in  v  irieties  P.  serrulata  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  a  batch 
of  seedlings,  amongst  which  probably  many  may  come  quite  plain,  while  others 
niay  have  a  well-developed  crest.  The  other  specimen  comes  near  P.  serrulata 
Dixoni,  but  instead  of  the  oblong  or  round  crests  peculiar  to  that  variety,  the 
crests  undergo  a  great  development,  assuming  a  radiate  form,  which  is  deeply 
lacrniated  and  fimbriated.  If  the  habit  be  as  good  as  that  of  P.  Di.\oni,  we 
should  take  it  to  lie  a  superior  variety. — C.  M.] 

Vines  and  Lime.—"  C.  B."  (p.  166),  may  give  a  dressing  of  lime  to  his  Vine 
border  with  perfect  safety,  as  not  only  will  it  help  to  destroy  worms,  but  it  bene- 
fits the  roots.  Amines  lieing  fund  of  soil  that  contains  a  certain  amount  of  calcare- 
ous matter.  If  in  addition  to  the  lime  some  soot  is  added,  it  will  be  better  still. 
The  cleanest  and  readiest  way  of  using  the  two  is  to  stir  them  up  in  a  shed  with 
double  their  bulk  of  earth,  when  the  whole  can  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
border  without  any  portion  blowing  about ;  and  this  may  be  afterwards  pre- 
vented by  slightly  forking  it  in,  or  adding  a  thin  mulching  of  manure,  which  is 
of  great  assistance  to  all  Vine  borders  during  the  .summer,  as  it  conserves  the 
moisture  and  encourages  tlie  Vines  to  feed  near  the  top  instead  of  their  having 
to  travel  in  f,  downward  direction,  as  they  otherwise  must  when  the  weather  is 
dry.— S;  D. 

Names  of  Plants.— Aldershot.—l,  Begonia  Saundersi ;  2,  B.  suaveolens  ; 
3,  B.  nigro-purpurea ;    4,  B.  maculata  ;     6,  a  cross  between  B.  manicata  and  B. 

hydrocotyUf olia ;    6,  Maraiita  Lindeniana ;    7,  Phaius  grandifoUus. J.  IF.— 1, 

Probably  a  Oestrum  ;  send  when  in  better  condition  ;i  2,  Centradenia  floribimda]; 

3,  Nephrolepis  peotinata  ;    4,  Adiantum  .assimile. J.  IF.— What  you  send  are 

simply  scales  which  always  appear  on  the  young  fronds  of  the  Fern  you  mention. 

4.— 1,  Selaginellaiuasqnalifolia;    2,  S.  Kraussiana;    3,  Davallia  buBata  ;    4, 

Nephrodium  niolle. A.  F.  C.—l,  Begonia  metallica ;  2,  B.  fuchsioides  ;  S, 

Hivina  humilis  ;  4,  Cajlogyne  oristata. j¥;s.iV.— 1,  Paiscus aculeatus ;  2,  Smilax 

mauritanicus. 

Questions. 

Seedling  Sub-tropical  Plants.— I  am  desirous  of  making  a  little  sub. 
tropical  garden  in  a  sheltered  nook  on  the  Grass.  There  are  three  irregular 
beds  already  made  there,  which  have  hitherto  been  bedded  out  with  Pelargo- 
niums, Lobehas,  and  other  summer-flowering  plants  every  season.  We  manure 
them  every  spring.  The  great  drawback  is  that  I  liave  no  large-gi-owing  or 
giant-foliage  plants,  aud  I  wish  to  find  a  way  that  is  the  shortest  and  cheapest, 
and  so  to  myself  the  best  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  A  friend  tells  me  that  many 
of  the  beautiful  plants  as  used  in  Battersea  aud  Hyde  Parks  every  year  are  raised 
from  seeds,  and  many  more  from  spring-struck  cuttings.  Is  this  true  ?  If  so, 
when  is  the  best  time  to  sow  ?  Also  what  kinds  are  best  for  quick  nurture 
m  this  way  ?  Also  what  kinds  grow  up  quickly  from  cuttmgs  ?  aud  how  aud 
when  should  they  be  planted  ?— MnsA. 

Seedling  Snowdrops  aud  Anemones.— In  1878  I  saved  some  seeds  of 
Iralanthus  plicatas,  G.  Iniperati,  Lsucojum  vernum,  and  Anemone  nemorosa 
coerulea.  These  were  sown  soon  after  they  were  ripe,  .and  last  spring  I  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  them  come  up  satisfactorily.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
give  information  as  to  how  long  I  shall  have  to  wait  before  I  may  e-raect  to  be 
rewarded  with  blooms  from  my  seedlings  ?— JAV  AYE. 

Select  Indoor  Perns.— I  am  about  to  convert  a  sm.all  house  into  a  Fernery 
heated  with  hot  water.  What  sorts  of  Ferns  should  I  use  to  produce  a  good 
effect  all  the  season  around  1  I  sliould  like  to  begin  with  the  dwarf  growin" 
ones,  and  afterwards  introduce  taller  ones.  I  also  intend  planting  some  in  a 
group  at  the  end  of  the  house.  The  height  I  have  for  them  to  grow  iu  is  2  ft.  Oin. 
at  the  sides,  and  4  ft.  or  more  in  the  centre,  the  house  being  a  span-roofed  one. 
I  have  also  a  small  house  used  as  a  stove,  and  I  have  had  one  of  its  side  pits 
filled  vnth  fresh  tan  for  plunging  purposes;  but  it  does  not  throw  up  anv  heat. 
Can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  its  not  doing  so  ?—  R.  P. 

Belgian  "Wheelbarrows.-Where  can  I  procure  these?  and  would  thev 
be  useful  in  this  country?— W.  B.  L, 

Greenhouse  Orchids.— Kindly  favour 'me  with  a  list  of  Orchids  capable 
of  hvmg  and  flowering  in  a  greenhouse  where  Camellias  and  Azaleas  are  kept  ?— 
ALFRED  Lefevke,  4,  Rue  Saint  Geoffroi/,  Amieiis. 


Ptelea  trifoliata  — Will  any  readers  of  The  Gardes  who  have  met  with 
the  above  plant  iutorm  me  where  it  cau  be  obtained,  and  at  what  price  per  plant 
or  per  dozen  ?  In  the  United  States  it  is  called  the  Hop  Tree.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  at  a  recent  agricultui-al  exliibition  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  a  sample  of 
beer  was  exhibited,  which  was  said  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  best  Strasburg,  and 
in  tlie  manufacture  of  which  the  fruit  of  Ptelea  trifoliata  was  substituted  for 
Hops.— A.  J.  B. 


The     Fog    Fatality    in    London.— Those   who  consider 
our  suffering.?  in  Loudon,   the    result    of    climate    would    do   well 
to     read     the     following :        Tlie     recent    lengthy    visit     of     the 
fog   has    left    an   ugly    memento  by  running   up  the     death     rate 
very  considerably.      Many  who  have  prided  themselves  on  robust 
health  have  succumbed  to  its  assault,  and  many  who  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  weakness  of  the  lungs  have  found  to  their  cost  how 
feeble  has  been  their  frame.       Discussing  tlie   matter,    the  British 
Medical  Journal  observes  that  if  one  or  two  weeks  during  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1849  and  18.j4:  be  excepted,  the  recorded  mortality  iu 
London  last  week  was  higher  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during 
the  past  forty  years  of   civil    registration.       No  fewer  than   3376 
deaths  were  registered  within  the  metropolis  during  the  week  end- 
ing   last  Saturday,   showing  an  excess   of  1657   upon  the    average 
number  in  the  corresponding  week  of   the    last  ten    years.      The 
annual  death-rate  in  the  week  was  equal  to  48'1  per   1000  of  the 
estimated    population  ;  whereas,    in  the  nineteen  provincial  towns 
the  rate  did  not  exceed  26 '3  per  1000.      The  recent  cold  was  fully 
as  severe  in  many  parts  of  the  country  as  in  London ;  it  is,  tliere- 
fore,  fair  to  assume  that  the  exceptionally  excessive  fatility  in  the 
metropolis  was  due  rather  to  the  fog,  which  was  local,  than  to  the 
cold,  which  was  general.     The  Registrar-General  jioints  out,   in  his 
weekly  return,  that  the  nearest  approach  to  so  high  a  rate  of  mor- 
tality as  tliat  which   prevailed  in  London  last  week  was  recorded 
iu  the  week  ending  December  20,  when  the  death-rate  was  equal  to 
37'5  per  1000;  the  high  rate  was  then,   as  it  was  last  week,    the 
result  of  low  temperature  combined  with  dense  fogs.      The  deaths 
registered  in  London  last  week  showed  an  increase  of  54  per  cent, 
upon  the  number  returned  in  the  preceding  week.      Th3  increase  of 
mortality  varied  considerably  in  different  parts  of  London  ;  it  was 
equal  to  32  per  cent,  in  the  west,  48  per  cent,  in  the  north,   51   per 
cent,  in  the  south,  04  per  cent,  in  the  central,  and  S3  per  cent,   in 
the  east  groups  of  registration  districts.      The  excess  of  mortality 
due  to  the  cold  and  fog  was  naturally  largest  among  elderly  persons  ; 
it  was  smallest  among  infants,   and  increased  steadily   with    age. 
Under  twenty  years  of  age  the  increase  was  equal  to  27  per  cent.  ; 
between  twenty  and  forty,  the  increase  was  52  per  cent.  ;  between 
forty  and  sixty  years,  it  was  74  per  cent.  ;  and  among  persons  aged 
upwards  of  sixty  years,  it  ivas  equal  to  91  per  cent.     The  excess  of 
mortality  was  mainly  referred  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
which  caused  1557  deaths  last  week,  against  559  and  757  in  the  two 
preceding  weeks,  showing  an  increase  of  1118  upon  the  corrected 
weekly  average.     The  fatal  cases  of  bronchitis,  which  had  been  531 
in  the  previous  week,  rose  to  1223  last  week.      The   deaths  referred 
to  many  other  diseases  also  showed  a  marked  increase  last  week, 
although  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  from  the  respiratory 
organs  ;  it  may  especially  be  noted  that  the  deaths  referred  to  heart- 
diseases  were  187,  while  the  corrected  average  number  is  but  94. 
The  terrible  slaughter  caused  by  the  recent  London  fogs,   and  regis- 
tered last  week,  should  suggest  a  scientific  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the 
poisonous  and  suffocating  qualities  of  these  fogs — so  different  from 
most  fogs  out  of  London — arise  from  causes  which  should  be,  if  they 
are  not,  within  the  control  of  an  efficient  sanitary  authority. 

The  WILL  (dated  August  1,  1876),  with  three  codicils  (dated 
December  23  and  December  24,  1879),  of  Mr.  Edward  William 
Cooke,  R.A.,  late  of  Glen  Andred,  Groombridge,  Sussex,  who 
died  on  the  4th  nit.,  was  proved  on  the  24th  ult.  by  Robert  Han- 
nah, the  acting  executor,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under 
.£35,000.  Among  other  legacies,  the  testator  gives  £2000  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  upon  trust  for  the  president  and  council  to 
apply  the  dividends  at  their  uncontrolled  discretion  by  way  of  dona- 
tions or  annuities  to  any  two  jjainters  in  water-colour  or  oil,  not 
being  members  or  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy,  if  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  from  age,  sickness,  or  other  cause  standing  in  need  of  assist- 
ance ;  £500  to  tlie  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  members  of  the  annuity  fund  ;  and  £500 
to  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution. 

Natural  Scenery. — Thomas  de  Quincy,  in  his  essay  on  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  speaks  of  a  book  he  saw  iu  manuscript  by  Miss 
Wordsworth,  the  poet's  sister,  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Meantime 
the  book,  which  is  in  very  deed  a  monument  to  her  power  of 
catching  and  expressing  all  the  liidden  beauties  of  natural  scenery 
with  a  fidelity  of  diction,  a  truth  and  strength  that  far  transcend 
Gilpin  or  professional  writers  on  these  subjects,  is  her  record  of  a 
Jirst  tour  in  Scotland  made  about  the  year  1802.  The  MS.  book  is 
absolutely  uniqueinitsclass;  and  thoughitneverwouldbe  very  popular, 
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from  the  minuteness  of  its  details,  intelligilile  only  to  the  eye, 
and  the  luxuriation  of  its  descriptions,  yet  I  believe  no  person  lias 
been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  it  that  has  not  yearned  for  its  publi- 
cation. Its  own  extraordinary  merit,  apart  from  the  interest  which 
now  invests  tlie  name  of  Wordsworth,  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
cure purchasers  for  one  edition  on  its  first  appearance."  I  cannot 
learn  that  this  book  has  ever  been  published.  If  De  Quincy's 
opinion  of  its  merits  was  so  high  as  to  expect  "  purchasers  for  one 
edition  on  its  first  apjDcarance"  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  surely 
it  would  command  a  larger  sale  now  that  the  circle  of  readers  on 
this,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  is  so  much  wider.  Should  the  MS. 
still  exist  and  the  possessor  see  fit  to  publish  it  (I  suggest  this  with 
all  deference),  it  would  doubtless  form  a  source  of  gratification  and 
delight  to  thousands. — William  Paul,  Paurs  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross. 


CHARLES    DOAVXING. 

There  are  few  men  who,  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  can  look  back  and 
see  the  result  of  tlieir  labours,  and  can  feel  that  the  world  is  better 
for  the  graces  and  pleasures  which  they  may  have  given  it.      It 


Charles  Downing 

often  happens  that  the  value  of  such  a  course  is  not  visible  to  others 
until  it  has  passed  away  and  the  mystery  of  death  gives  a  true  esti- 
mate of  life.  Especially  is  it  the  case  where  natural  modesty  pre- 
vents the  push  with  which  some  men  thrust  themselves  before  the 
world  and  achieve  an  ephemeral  greatness.  Ephemeral  such  great- 
ness always  is,  for  in  the  long  run  truth  tells  and  character  makes 
its  true  impression  on  the  world.  There  are,  however,  some  men 
whose  characters  make  at  once  this  impression,  and  the  years,  as 
they  pass,  only  strengthen  it.  Of  that  class  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  whose  face  we  have  before  us.  Born  in  1802,  and  working 
with  his  father  among  trees  and  flowers  until  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  then  succeeded  him  and  commenced  that  series  of  experiments 
with  fruits  which  makes  him  now  the  most  trustworthy  pomologist 
in  America.  From  18.36  to  1838  he  was  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  who  afterwards  commenced  his  literary  work  and  filled  the 
niche  which  was  then  open.  A.  J.  Downing  held  a  spirited  and 
graphic  pen,  and  his  breezy  articles,  when  editor  of  the  HorlkuUurist, 
were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  taste  and  love  for  horticulture. 
In  the  preparation  of"  his  book  of  fruits,  however,  he  was  much  in- 
debted to  his  brother  Charles,  whose  long  experience  gave  him 
accurate  knowledge,  and  who  had  fruited  and  compared  many  thou- 
sand varieties.  After  the  death  of  A.  J.  Do-n-ning  this  book  passed 
through  several  editions,  each  greatly  enlarged  by  Chas.  Downing, 


until  the  present  edition  is  the  best  pomological  hook  in  the  world, 
and  made  so  mainly  by  tlie  labours  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  It 
was  not  until  after  1840  that  I  knew  either  of  them,  and  while  admir- 
ing the  striking  qualities  of  his  brother,  I  was  always  impressed  with 
the  quiet  observation,  the  great  accuracy,  and  the  unobtrusive 
modesty  of  Charles  Downing.  He  never  sought  appreciation,  but 
always  received  it  from  those  who  truly  knew  him.  While  writino- 
of  his  attention  to  fruits,  I  should  not  forget  his  love  for  ornamental 
plants  and  his  knowledge  of  them.  His  old  place  was  much  changed 
in  1868  by  the  running  of  streets  and  the  destruction  of  many  of  his 
trees.  He  still  indulges  his  taste,  however,  and  his  memory  does  not 
fail  him.  Any  one  desiring  any  information  on  fruits  can  rely  upon 
its  correctness  if  received  from  Charles  Downing.  When  thinking 
of  the  usefulness  of  such  a  life,  one  cannot  help  wishing  for  the  old 
days  of  Methuselah,  when  man's  life  was  not  limited  to  fourscore 
years. — S.  B.  Paksox.s,  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


The  Gardens  at  Ferrieres  contain  a  fair  collection  of  Or- 
chids, judging  from  what  are  now  in  flower.  Pilumna  fragrans,  Maxil- 
laria  luteo-alba,  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  0.  Alexandr;e,  Masde- 
vallia  ignea,  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode, 
Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  Cattleya  quadricolor,  C.  bogotensis,  Cy- 
pripedium  Sedeni  (one  of  tlie  best  of  hybrids),  C.  insigne,  C. 
Maulei,  C.  venustum,  C.  barbatum,  C.  villosum,  Calanthe  nivalis, 
C.  Veitchi,  and  many  pans  of  well-flowered  Co;logyne  cristata,  one 
especially  of  the  long-bulb  kind,  called  Stevens's  variety,  in  a  10-in. 
pan,  bearing  sixteen  spikes,  many  with  eight  flowers,  tlie  remainder 
with  six  or  seven.  In  the  same  collection  were  also  Angrfpcum 
eburneum,  A.  virens,  Vanda  tricolor,  Y.  gigantea,  with  fine  large 
yellow  flowers  spotted  witli  brown  ;  Oncidium  Papilio,  Ladia  anceps, 
one  pan  especially  fine  with  fifteen  spikes  and  three  flowers  on  each  ; 
it  is  a  very  free-blooming  variety,  which  last  year  yielded  about  the 
same  number  of  spikes,  but  with  five  flowers  on  each.  Associated 
\vith  these  was  also  a  fine  mass  of  Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana,  with 
seven  spikes  and  over  200  blooms  ;  also  P.  amabilis  and  P.  grandi- 
flora.  Amongst  plants  of  other  kinds  in  bloom  we  noticed  the 
following,  viz.,  Libonia  penrhosiensis,  better,  we  think,  and  more 
useful  than  its  companion  L.  floribunda.  Other  plants  in  bloom  con- 
sisted of  Boronia  megastigma.  Gardenias,  Franciscea  calycina,  Anthu- 
rium  Scherzerianum,  A.  floribundum,  A.  Williamsi,  some  fine  plants 
of  Pitcairnea  coralliiia  (with  five  spikes  of  coral-like  flowers),  Lasi- 
andra  macrantha  (with  its  fine  large  blue,  or  rather  violet,  flowers), 
Dalechampia  Roezliana,  c^uantities  of  Deutzia  gracilis,  Hoteia  japo- 
nica.  Cinerarias,  Lily  of  the  Vallej',  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Primulas,  Ardisia  creuulata,  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  and  I.  Van 
Houttei.  In  the  Vineries  we  saw  fruit  of  the  following  varieties 
still  hanging,  viz..  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  the 
White  Chasselas  Napoleon,  and  Roj'al  Vineyard.  There  were  also 
some  good  ripe  Strawberries  and  Pines,  especially  Cayenne  and 
Charlotte  de  Rothschild. 

Cleaning  and  Colouring  Garden  "Walls. — An  impor- 
tant item  as  regards  successful  wall  tree  culture  is  keeping  the 
walls  in  good  condition!  ^7  timely  attention  to  stopping  and 
pointing,  or  filling  up  the  joints  both  in  the  brickwork  and  coping, 
so  that  the  walls  may  be  kept  quite  dry,  as,  in  addition  to  tlie 
preservation  of  the  wall,  a  dry  surface  will  be  many  degrees 
warmer  than  a  wet  one.  For  this  reason  the  coping-stones  or  tiles 
should  have  all  the  joints  or  openings  made  good  annually  with 
cement.  The  face  of  the  wall  should  also  be  made  smooth  and  even, 
for  holes  and  fissures  offer  secure  winter  quarters  for  vermin  of  all 
kinds,  from  fly  that  prey  on  the  tender  jui  ces  of  the  leaves,  to  the 
earwigs,  slugs  and  snails  that  devour  the  fruit.  The  winter 
season  is  that  most  suitable  for  improving  walls.  The  trees  should 
be  entirely  freed  from  them,  and  tied  in  bundles  for  safety  from 
breakage  or  rubbing  oft"  of  the  buds,  after  which  the  bricklayer  may 
stop  the  joints,  and  then  coat  the  whole  surface  with  thick  lime-wash ; 
or  if  the  white  appearance  is  objectionable,  a  portion  of  cement  or 
soot  may  be  added.  If  this  be  repeated  a  second  time  the  very 
worst  old  nail-battered  wall  will  present  a  smooth  clean  even  surface 
and  the  trees  may  be  re-fastened  in  whatever  way  the  cultivator 
may  prefer  with  every  prospect  of  being  benefited  by  the  ope- 
ration, for  Moss-grown  walls,  in  addition  to  looking  unsightly  and 
hastening  decay,  are  cold  and  damp  compared  with  walls  treated 
in  the  manner  just  described.  The  operation  is  simple  and 
inexpensive,  and  is  one  of  those  minor  matters  that  make  all  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  wall  tree  culture.  There  are 
many  fruits  that  can  be  grown  better  on  open  walls  than  under 
glass  ;  therefore  we  must  not  dispense  with  walls  ;  indeed,  for  the 
producliion  of  early  vegetables  and  salads,  we  must  always  have 
walled  gardens,  and  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  walls  we 
must  keep  them  clean,  dry,  and  free  from  holes. — J.  G.  L. 
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tVol.  XVII 


"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Natm-e  :  change  it  rather' :  but  ■ 
The  Akt  itself  is  Sature."— Shakespeare. 


LEAFLETS. 


Mr.  Cornhill  writes  suggestively  about  fruit  trees  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  wonderful,  as  he  points  out  (p.  175),  the  beauty 
of  these  in  spring.  Wliole  landscapes  in  certain  parts  of 
Switzerland  on  the  borders  of  Germany  are  lovely  with  these 
trees — great  pyramidal  Pear  and  Apple  trees  in  groups  all 
over  tlie  land  with  wide  j^astures  between.  What 
these  landscapes  are  in  spring,  autumn-travelling  English 
people  may  probably  not  knov  ''•ut  it  maybe  easily  imagined. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  that  can  be  added  to  the 
noble  parks  of  England  woulc.  oe  groups  of  similar  beautiful 
fruit  trees,  not  for  their  fruit  only,  but  for  the  pure  splendour 
of  their  blossoms.  They  ought  to  be  at  least  as  well  placed 
in  our  home  landscapes  as  they  and  like  trees  are  in  Japanese 
vase  work. 

One  of  my  favourite  plants  in  all'stages  is  the  little  Wood- 
ruff, which,  even  in  a  dried  state  in  the  drawer,  continues  to 


give  off  its  fragrance.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  many  districts. 
One  day  I  came  upon  it  sparkling  among  a  rich  growth  of 
Irish  Ivy,  and  it  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  had  a  little  bank 
of  it  drawn.  The  engraver,  however,  has  injudiciously  stolen 
away  the  rich  dark  colour  of  the  Ivy,  and  also  made  the 
leaves  too  white.  An  Ivy  edging  or  carpet  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Woodruff  here  and  there  through  it  would  be  very  beauti- 
ful and  novel.  Those  who  put  carpets  of  Ivy  under  trees  to 
hide  bare  banks  might  with  advantage  introduce  into  them 
here  and  there  little  colonies  of  Woodruff. 

* 

That  is  a  very  interesting  letter  (p.  171)  from  "J.  S.  W." 
on  the  labour  and  the  trouble  of  "bedding  out."  It  is  only 
a  fair  picture  of  what  one  may  see  in  almost  every  place, 
and  a  very  sad  one  it  is.  In  the  prime  of  summer,  in  the 
June  of  this  fair  garden-land,  when  we  all  ought  to  be 
reaping  the  harvest  of  the  garden — at  least,  the  harvest  of 
flowers — the  most  beautiful  parts  of  a  country-seat  are  torn 
up  to  put  out  an  immense  quantity  of  young  raw  plants. 
The  right  time  for  all  healthy  and  good  planting  is,  of 
course,  the  winter  or  early  spring  or  the  autumn,  but  our 
unnatural  and  inartistic  pottering  with  many  thousand 
tender  subjects  causes  an  enormous  amount  of  wholly  pro- 
fitless and  wasted  labour  at  a  season  when,  as  "  J.  S.  W." 


points  out,  many  important  things  have  to  be  neglected  in 

consequence. 

♦ 

That  such  a  system  should  be  carried  out  to  a  small  ex- 
tent is  reasonable  enough,  but  that  everything  should'  be 
sacrificed  for  it  is  in  no  way  reasonable.  It  is  certain  that 
when  owners  of  gardens  all  see  this  in  its  true  light  they 
will  modify  it  very  much  indeed.  "  Four  men  constantly 
employed  for  days  in  making  cuttings  of  Lobelias  alone ! " 
Just  imagine  what  four  men  could  do  during  several  days  ia 
making  a  beautiful  and  lasting  picture  in  a  garden.  Two 
men  for  three  days  four  years  ago  made  a  new  feature 
in  my  garden,  which  ever  since  has  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  or  hope.  This  was  iive  very  large  and  simple  beds 
of  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  with  tufts  of  noble  Lilies 
here  and  there  amongst  them,  the  whole  with  a  fringe  of 
evergreen  Candytufts  and  other  choice,  hardy,  bushy  plants, 
and  any  bare  spots  beneath  or  between  the  bushes  carpeted 
with  Mignonette  and  Pansies. 

"J.  S.  W."  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  a  plan  by  which 
flower  beds  can  be  so  planted  that  they  will  not  need  "  wholly 
emptying  and  refilling  every  season."  But  the  common  system 
of  having  aU  the  beds  close  together  like  sc[uares  on  a  chess- 
board or  pattern  on  a  rug  will  not  do  for  it,  and  will  never 
produce  a  good  effect.  It  leads  at  once  to  what  is  called 
redundance  or  intemperance  in  art  when  all  the  beds  are 
together  in  a  dense  group  under  the  windows.  No  one  can 
ever  give  us  in  such  a  garden  all  that  we.  want.  There  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  quietly  done,  the  beds  being  few  and 
large,   and  relieved  by  an  abundance  of  shrub  and  tree  life, 

but  it  is  never  enough. 

* 

The  true  way  for  all  who  desire  to  make  their  gardens  return 
a  fair  amount  of  beauty  for  the  labour  and  skill  bestowed 
upon  them  is  the  permanent  one.  Choose  some  beautiful 
class  of  plants  and  skilfully  select  a  place  that  will  suit  them 
in  all  ways,  not  omitting  effect  in  the  garden  or  the  home 
landscape.  Let  the  garden  be  as  permanently  and  as  well 
planted  as  possible,  so  that  beyond  the  ordinary  cleaning  there 
will  remain  little  to  be  done  for  years.  All  plants  will  not 
lend  themselves  to  such  permanent  plan,  it  is  true,  but  such  as 
do  not  may  be  grouped  together  and  trtated  collectively — 
for  instance,  the  beautiful  beds  or  masses  of  Anemones, 
double  and  single ;  the  Turban  and  Persian  Ranunculuses, 
the  Clove  Carnation,  Stocks,  Asters,  and  the  finer  annuals. 
All  these,  which  no  really  good  garden  should  be  entirely 
without,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  such  treatment,  but  prepara- 
tion for  them  can  be  made  to  a  great  extent  in  the  autumn, 
winter,  or  spring  season,  and  no  gardener  will  begrudge  the 
attention  necessary  for  such  fine  things  if   he  has  not  the 

care  of  many  thousand  bedding  plants. 

* 

But  a  great  many  delightful  plants  can  be  planted  per- 
manently, either  as  arranged  by  themselves,  or  mixed  or 
grouped  with  other  things,  or  among  peat-loving  shrubs  which 
in  hundreds  of  places  stand  bare  and  unrelieved,  whereas  here 
and  there  we  might  have  planted  tufts  of  Tritomas  and 
LUies,  Irises  and  Gladioli,  and  many  other  lovely  plants 
among  them.  One  of  the  best  ways  for  the  future  wiU  be  to 
keep  away  from  the  "rug  pattern,"  and  adopt  large  and  simple 
beds,  placed  singly  or  in  groups  in  positions  suited  to  the 
plants  they  are  to  contain.  Then  these  can  be  filled  per- 
manently, or  partially  so,  with  ease,  because  the  planter  is 
free  to  deal  with  them  in  a  bolder  and  more  artistic  way,  and 
has  not  to  consider  the  necessity  of  making  them  correspond 
with  a  number  of  other  things  near  them.  In  this  way  alsa 
the  delight  of  flowers  is  much  more  keenly  felt.     One  seea 
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them  relieved,  sees  them  at  different  times,  has  to  make  a 
little  journey  to  see  them  when  they  are  not  all  under  his 
window  stereotyped.  Koses — favourites  with  everybody — 
grouped  in  their  different  classes,  and  not  trained  as  standards, 
would  lend  themselves  admirably  for  culture  and  grouping 
with  other  things.  For  instance,  we  might  have  Moss  Roses 
growing  out  of  a  carpet  of  double  Primroses,  Tea  Eoses  with 
the  new  Japanese  Irises  which  require  warm  soils,  or  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  the  magnificent  and  varied  kinds  of  noble 
German  Irises  that  are  now  obtainable.  Lilies  of  the  newer 
and  finer  kinds  do  not  merely  thrive  in  beds  of  American  ' 
plants,  but  they  already  afford  in  certain  gardens  in  Surrey 
the  most  magnificent  floral  effects  I  have  ever  seeu  in  garden, 
in  glasshouse,  or  in  wilderness.  Then  there  are  many 
groupings  which  could  be  made  by  the  aid  of  the  finer  peren- 
nials themselves,  such  as  say  the  splendid  Delphiniums  and 
white  Phloxes,  choosing  things  that  would  go  well  together 
and  enjoy  the  same  conditions,  in  all  cases  where  the  plants 
permitted  of  it  finishingwith  fringes  of  some  other  and  dwarfer 
plants  to  hide  the  earth,  and  also  conceal  bare  spaces  by  car- 
pets of  beautiful  hardy  flowers.  Other  plants,  such  as  Yuccas, 
of  which  there  are  now  a  good  many  beautiful  kinds,  are, 
perhaps,  best  by  themselves  ;  and  most  noble  groups  they 
form,  whether  in  flower  or  not.  The  kinds  of  Yucca  that 
flower  very  freely,  such  as  Y.  recurva  and  Y.  fla^cida,  lend 
themselves   for  grouping  with  Flame  flowers   (Tritomas)  and 

the  bolder  autunm  plants. 

* 

Year  by  year,  by  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  by  the  gar- 
dener— who  is  not  worried  to  death  with  excessive  planting  in 
thebeginning  of  summer — visiting  extensive collections,he  could 
annually  devise  and  arrange  for  some  beautiful  new  feature  or 
series  of  groups,  and  soon  a  place  might  be  fairly  well  fur- 
nished with  such.  Then,  by  way  of  relief  to  this,  made  with 
a  greater  pleasure  because  not  condemned  wholly  to  it  as  a 
system,  a  few  groups  of  the  more  suitable  tender  plants, 
such  as  Cannas  and  Dahlias  mixed,  would  add  to  the   beauty 

and  variety  of  the  whole  where  the  climate  was  favourable. 

* 

In  the  West  Country  there  are  charming  little  gardens  on 
walls,  of  one  of  which  I  give  a  figure  here  from  a  faithful 


drawing.  If  the  plants  establish  themselves  in  such  places  on 
old  walls,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  us  to  build  walls  for  alpine 
flowers  on  which  they  would  be  perfectly  at  home  at  all  sea- 
sons. An  important  fact  for  all  gardeners  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  situation  for  which  suitable  plants  may 
not  be  found.  Talk  about  poor  sandy  soils,  and  soils  on  which 
"  nothing  will  grow,"  when  we  see  lovely  Pinks  and  rock 
plants  and  Ferns  establishing  themselves   in   the  moist  dust 

and  Moss  that  have  gathered  on  old  walls  ! 

* 

Mr.  W.  Denning  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  garden  that  satis- 
fies him  in  a  contemporary,  which  I  quote.     He  is  not  pleased 


that  anyone  should  doubt  the  charms  of  the  usual  mode  of 
flower  gardening,  and  thinks  all  gardeners  and  their  employers 
have  been  treated  very  badly 

.Just  because  they  did  as  all  true  gardeners  should,  and  as  all  real 
lovers  of  Nature  do — strove  to  the  utmost  to  bring  the  effects  of 
fields  of  colour  where  it  was  possible  their  employers  should  be  able 
to  enjoy  them  in  the  quietude  of  their  own  homes.  What  is  more 
enjoyable  than  to  walk  amongst  multitudes  of  flowers  bright  with 
colour  heightened  by  massing  and  contrast,  and  all  looking  so  well 
cared  for,  and  growing  so  happily  in  unison  ? — vo  slragijling,  every 
plant  seeming  to  just  fill  its  allotted  space,  and  where  all  else  seems 
perfect ;  then  comes  in  addition  a  waft  of  delicious  fragrance — the 
'  fragrance  of  sweet,  pure,  bright  flowers,  wliich  is  eagerly  breathed  in 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  early  morning  or  in  the  balmy  softness  of 
evening  during  summer. 

It  is  scarcely  right,  it  is  almost  cruel,  to  ruffle  such  serene 
views.  That  some  should  derive  comfort  from  "  no  straggling" 
is  very  natural  in  this  unequal  world  of  ours,  and  I  much 
enjoy  the  phrase  "  where  all  seems  perfect."  But  Mr.  Den-  ■ 
ning  adds  :  "  However  beautiful  herbaceous  and  alpine  flowers 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  used  to  give  the  effects  of  beds  of 
colour  near  a  mansion  and  under  the  windows,  where  alone 
flowers  can  be  enjoyed  from  under  the  balcony,  or  from  the 
inside  shade  of  the  boudoir  during  the  fierce  heat  of  a 
summer's  day."  Alpine  plants  are  rarely  placed  in  such  a 
position  by  any  one  who  knows  them,  but  it  may  be  as  well 
to  point  out  that  all  the  noblest,  clearest  colour  obtainable 
in  our  gardens  at  present  belongs  to  the  hardy  flowers  from 
Narcissi  to  Lilium  or  Tritoma,  and  nobody  will  dispute  that 
these  are  as  well  fitted  to  be  seen  from  the  boudoir  window 
(accepting  this  for  a  moment  as  a  fitting  point  of  view)  as  a 
Calceolaria  or  a  Lobelia  massed  or  "lined."  The  question 
whether  in  a  large  garden  the  whole  of  the  flower-beds 
should  be  massed  unrelieved  under  the  windows  has  been 
discussed  in  a  previous  paragraph  ;  it  is  bad  art  and  very  bad 
gardening  ;  for  while  the  charm  of  relief  is  lost  through 
the  surroundings  and  through  the  beds  "  killing  each  other," 
so  to  say,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  plants  one  would 
like  to  have  in  the  flower  garden  can  all  be  well  grown  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  conditions,  shelter,  and  aspect.  There 
are  ladies,  and  not  a  few,  who  prefer  for  the  most  part  a 
cool  carpet  of  Grass  beneath  their  windows,  inviting  them  to 
go  and  see  their  flowers  in  the  spots  that  have  been  found 

to  suit  them  best. 

* 

The  fact  is,  all  these  questions  are  discussed  with  little 
profit  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  wonderful  treasures 
which  the  recent  interest  created  in  this  subject  has  partly 
brought  within  our  reach.  Already,  even  in  a  nursery, 
where  plants  are  frequently  disturbed,  one  may  see  at  Tot- 
tenham an  acre  or  more  of  Narcissi,  glorious  in  the  March 
wind,  beautiful  in  variety,  and  succeeding  each  other  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week  for  more  than  two  months, 
no  matter  how  severe  or  wet  th  3  spring.  Looking  at  such 
things  as  these  precludes  any  further  need  for  words,  except 
in  learning  how  to  keep  such  beauty  about  our  homes. 
Standing  amongst  Robert  Parker's  or  Barr's  Irises — more 
beautiful  than  any  displays  of  Orchids — is  also  a  lesson 
which  one  would  wish  every  gardener  had.  Then  those 
Lilies  in  such  a  garden  as  Mr.  Mcintosh's  at  Weybridge, 
always  in  the  open  ground  unprotected,  surpass  in  rich 
beauty  of  colour  anything  ever  seen  in  our  gardens  or  hot- 
houses. These  things,  mere  items  in  the  lovely  garden 
flora  now  being  gathered  for  us,  should  be  seen  by  all,  and 
once  seen  nobody  will  doubt  the  aim  of  those  who  protest 

against  always  following  the  geometrical  mode  of  gardening. 

♦ 

Speaking  of  big  things,  my  attention  was  lately  called  to 
the  illustration  of  a  new  Cyclamen,   a  very  fine  kind  in  its 
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way,  and  of  which  I  happened  to  procure  flowers  in  good 
condition.  In  design  the  cut  was  exceedingly  bold.  I  took 
the  trouble  to  place  the  finest  flower  on  the  part  that  repre- 
sented a  single  flower  in  the  woodcut,  and  I  found  that  the 
petals,  as  drawn  in  the  woodcut,  were  f  in.  longer  than  they 
were  in  the  fine  living  specimen  !  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  artists  should  be  encouraged  in  such  practices,  or  that  they 
should  be  mean  enough  to  carry  them  out.  It  has  long  been 
the  fashion  with  florists  and  others  interested  in  figuring 
plants  to  tell  the  artist  to  make  the  plant  look  bigger,  longer, 
or  wider,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this 
is  so,  for  it  vulgarises  the  art  of  gardening  to  see  these  hide- 
ous monstrosities  in  these  days  of  many  illustrations.  If  a 
plant  is  weak,  why  not  say  so  t  or  if  it  is  young,  why  not 
state  its  age 'I  The  practice  is  an  unmitigated  evil  in  all 
ways. 

The  unfortunate  artist  who  is  told  to  make  up  for  a  bad 
season,  or  some  other  imperfection  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner, 
is  certain  to  go  wrong,  and  produce  an  uninteresting  drawing 
when  he  attempts  to  delineate  what  he  cannot  see.  He  is 
drawing  in  the  dark,  so  to  say.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
we  had  a  better  trained  race  of  garden  artists  who  would  draw 
the  plants  as  they  see  them.  The  grower  should  CDnfine  him- 
self to  supplying  good  specimens. 
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selectio:n's  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 

In  printing  these  selections,  kindly  forwarded  by  various  cor 
respondents  for  the  most  part  well  acquainted  with  hardy 
plants,  we  affix  an  asterisk  (*)  to  such  kinds  as  seem  to  fulfil 
all  the  conditions,  i.e.,  completely  herbaceous  in  the  sense  of 
dying  down  every  year,  hardy  on  all  soils,  free  and  vigorous 
to  grow  and  flower  on  all  soils,  and  really  ornamental  in 
character.  Occasionally  good  plants  are  not  marked,  because 
they  will  come  more  fittingly  into  other  selections.  It  will  be 
seen  as  we  go  on  that  some  of  these  selections  will  not  only 
be  useful  as  such,  but  also  suggestive  as  to  new  and  varied 
arrangements  of  hardy  flowers.  For  example,  we  have  chosen 
to  make  a  separate,  and  what  we  hope  will  be  a  full,  selection 
of  all  the  finer  hardy  evergreen  and  sub-evergreen  kinds. 
These  fiequently  suffer  from  being  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  kinds  that  die  down  every  year,  placed  in  exposed 
borders,  and  perhaps  cut  over  or  otherwise  weakened.  There 
are  a  great  many  beautiful  herbaceous  plants  wholly  or  par- 
tially evergreen,  and  whether  they  are  strong  or  beautiful  at 
blooming  time  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  their  "  associa- 
tions," so  to  say,  during  winter.  When  people  are  reminded 
of  the  numerous  fine  plants  which  will  come  into  this  selec- 
tion they  will  be  encouraged  to  form  groups,  beds,  and  colo- 
nies entirely  devoted  to  a  selection  of  evergreen  herbaceous 
plants.  They  will  also  have  other  important  uses,  such  as 
fringing  choice  plantations  of  shrubs ;  also  for  tastefully 
grouping  among  beds  of  small  evergreen  shrubs.  The  next 
selection  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  these  plants — herbaceous 
plants,  evergreen,  or  sub  evergreen.  As  all  such  are  more 
liible  to  suffer  from  extreme  cold  and  other  changes  than 
plants  that  wholly  die  down,  we  cannot  draw  so  rigid  a  line 
as  to  their  hardiness.  This,  moreover,  will  often  be  a  ques- 
tion of  position.  Some  of  them  which  would  look  wretched 
exposed  on  a  bare  stiff  border  will  be  quite  at  home  in  the 
same  district  on  a  light,  well-drained  slope  nestling  among 
shrubs. 

Other  selections,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  useful  or  sug- 
gestive, will  follow,  as,  for  example,  marsh  and  water ;  climbing 


herbaceous  plants — all  those  remarkable  for  fine  foliage  or 
graceful  form  ;  shade-loving  kinds,  variegated  varieties,  the 
doubIekinds,andornamentalBritishherbaceous  plants.  Weshall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  correspondent  who  may  suggest  any 
useful  selection  for  investigation.  In  some  of  these  cases 
there  will  be  no  limit  as  to  number  of  kinds,  as  the  main 
object  must  be  not  to  exclude  any  plant  that  is  good. 
In  the  case  of  the  second  selection  we  shall  not  put  any 
number  or  limit  as  to  kinds.  The  test  should  be  in  this 
case,  as  in  all  others,  a  plant  ornamental  enough  for  general 
garden  culture.  We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  limit  variety 
among  plants  in  this  or  any  other  direction,  but  there  are 
such  immense  numbers  of  plants  unsuitable  for  cultivation,  and 
there  is  such  likelihood  of  beginners  being  discouraged  by 
procuring  kinds  unfitted  for  their  wants,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
give  them  such  guidance  as  we  feel  assured  will  be  willingly 
afforded  by  the  readers  of  The  Garden  who  are  acquainted 
specially  with  hardy  flowers. 

Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Malpas,  Cheshire. 
The  enclosed  list  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  is  not  an  ideal  list, 
but  consists  of  plants  now  in  my  garden,  situated  on  a  cold  clay  soil, 
in  Cheshire  ;  I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  omit  several  perennials 
generally  liardy,  because  from  some  peciiliarity  of  soil  or  climate 
they  do  not  thrive  with  me — for  instance,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Platy- 
codon  grandifionim,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  and  several  Gentians  and 
North  American  Columbines.  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  two  classes  mentioned  by  you  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials  and  alpine  plants,  and  I  have  included  one  or  two  of  which 
my  mixed  borders  would  mourn  the  loss,  and  they  seem  to  answer  to 
the  required  conditions — the  double  Meadow  Saxifrage  and  the  large 
rose-coloured  Sedum.  I  have  also  admitted  the  best  two  Hepaticas, 
but  I  have  excluded  the  Statices,  dwarf  Campanulas,  and  Gentiana 
acaulis,  which  are  hardly  truly  herbaceous  ;  also  all  the  Primulas, 
except  P.  japonica,  which  with  me  proves  a  true  vigorous,  hardy, 
herbaceous  plant,  dying  out  of  sight  in  winter.  I  also  hardly  know 
under  what  class  Pansies  and  Violas  and  double  Daisies  are  to  come, 
and  such  desirable  border  plants  as  Alyesum,  Iberis,  Plumbago, 
Dianthus,  especially  the  mule  and  dwarf  double  perennial  varieties 
of  D.  barbatus.  Most  of  the  Anemones  and  Corydalis  and  many 
Irises  belong,  I  suppose,  to  bulbs,  but  I  have  admitted  two  species  of 
tuberous  Iris  indispensable  in  a  mixed  border,  for  fear  they  should 
slip  through  between  the  classes;  if  they  are  wrongly  included  I  have 
plenty  of  candidates  for  the  vacant  places. 

Acanthus  mollis,  Achillea  fllipendula,  *Aconitum  iaponicum,  *A.  Napellus 
bicolor,  Anchusa  italica,  *Auenione  japonica  hybrida  (rose-coloured),  "A.  j. 
Honorine  Jobert,  *AqQile^ia  vulgaris  (selected  seedlings),  Aster  alpinus,  *A.  longi- 
lolius  var.  formosus,  A.  dumosus,  A.  variabilis,  *Betonica  grandiflora,  Bocconia 
cordata,  "Campanula  nobilis  alba,  *C.  carpatica,  *C.  grandis  alba,  *C.  persicifolia, 
C.  turbinata,  *C.  Van  Houttei,  Catananche  ccfirulea,  Chelone  barbata,  Chryso- 
eoma  Linosyris,  ^Delphinium  formosum,  *D.  Barlowi,  *D.  sinense,  *Dodecatheon 
Meadia,  *B.  Jetfreyanura,  'Doronicumcaucasicum,  *]j]chinacea purpurea,  Epime- 
dium  pinnatum,  *Fuakia  grandiflora,  F.  coerulea  (ovata),  ^Gaillardia  giandiflora, 
Gentiana  cruciata,  *Geum  coccineiim  fl.-pl.,  ^Helianthus  multiflorus,  Helle'borus 
niger  (raaximus),  H.  atro-rubens,  *Hemerocallis  flava,  *H.  disticha  fl.-pl.,  Hepa- 
tica  triloba  (double  red),  H.  t.  (single  blue),  Hesperis  matronalis  (double  white), 
Hieracium  aurantiacum.  Iris  germanica,  I.  pallida,  ^Liatris  spicata.  Lobelia 
syphilitica  alba,  L.  s.  violacea,  *Lupinus  polyphyllus.  Lychnis  chalcedonica 
(sin'.!le  scarlet),  L.  c.  (double  scarlet),  'L.  Haageaua,  L.  dioica  fl.-pl.,  Lysimachia 
clethroides,  *Malva  moschata  alba,  Jlelittis  Melissophyllum,  Mimulus  cardinalis, 
M.  luteus,  M.  roseus,  *Monarda  didyraa,  *CEnothera  macrocarpa,  (E.  fruticosa 
(or  Fraseri?),  CE.  taraxacifojia,  *Orobus  vernus,  •Pasoiiia  officiualis,  *Papaver 
bracteatum,  Polemonium  cosruleum  album,  P.  f  oliis  var. ,  *Phlox  paniculata  (var.) 
*P.  decussata  (var.),  P.  stolonifera,  "Potentilla  atro-sanguinea  hybrida  fl.-pl., 
Primula  japonica,  Pulmonaria  angustifolia  (brilliant  blue  flower),  P.  sibirica 
(red  flower,  fine  leaf),  *Pyrethrura  roseum  (single  rose-coloured),  P.  r.  fl.-pl.,  *P. 
uliginosum,  *Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  *Ranunculus  acris  fl.-pl.,  *Sedum  spectabile, 
Senecio  pulcher,  Sidalcea  malvreflora,  .'Spiraea  Aruncus,  'S.  Fllipendula  fl.-pl.,  *S. 
palmata,  *.S.  Ulmaria  fl. -pi. ,  *S.  venusta,  'Stenactis  speciosa,  Thalictrum  ramus, 
Telekia  speciosissima,  ''Tr.adescantia  virginica,  Tritoma  Uvaria,  *Trollius  euro- 
pKus,  *T.  napellifoliua,  'Verbascum  nigrum  (var.  Chaixi?),  V.  nigrum  (var. 
Chaixi)  album. 

Mr.  Robert  Parker,  Tooting. 
"Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.,  'Anemone  japonica  alba,  *Anemone  japonica  hybrida 
elegans,  Caltha  palustris  flore-pleno  nana,  'Campanula  glomerata  coerulea, 
"Czaokia  Liliastrum  major, 'Dielytra  formcsa,  'Erigeron  speciosum  superbum, 
'Geranium  armenum,  "Harpalium  rigidum,  'Lathyrus  latifolius  albus,  'LathyruB 
latifolius  splendens,  Polygonum  cuspidatum  compactum,  •Rudbeckia  purpurea, 
*Spira!a  Aruncus,  »Spira;a  palmata,  'Symphytum  officinale  sulphureum  yane- 
gatum,  'Trollius  asiaticus,  'Phlox  coccinea,  'Phlox  The  Queen,  'Delphimmn 
BeUadonna,  'Delphinium  Prince  of  Wales,  'Poteutilla  Dr.  Andry,  'Potentilla 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  'Pyrethrum  delicatissimum,  'Pyret.hrum  Gloire  d  Italic, 
'PKonia  officinale  rosea- pleno,  'Pffionia  Souvenir  de  I'Exposition  Universelle, 
'Aster  Amellus,  Aster  longifolius,  'Achillea  Eupatorium,  Adonis  vernalis, 'Ane- 
mone alpina,  Aquilegia  eojrulea,  'Asclepias  tuberosa,  Asphodelus  luteus  fl.-pl  , 
Asphodelus  ramosus,  'Betonica  grandiflora,  Bocconia  japonica,  Bupthalmum 
corditolium,  'Calystegia  pubescens  fl.-pl.,  'Campanula  urticsefolia  fl.-pl.,  Carduus 
heterophyllus,  Centaurea  macrocephala,  'Chelone  Lyoni  major,  Chelone  obliqua 
alba,  'Chrysanthemum  uliginosum,  Chrysocoma  Linosyris,  'Dictamnus  Fraxinella, 
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'^Oictaranus  Fraxiuella  alba,  Dracocephaluni  speciosum.  '  Echinops  nithenicus, 
*Kpilol>iiiiti  angustiioliuni,  ^Epilobiuiii  augusti folium  album,  'Eryngium  Bour- 
;^,itJ.  Kurikia  ovata,  "Funkia  subcordata  grandiflora,  ■^Gentiana  asclepiaclea. 
It  r.iTiiuin  dtihuricum,  Giiiphalium  mir'^avitaceum,  ■  Gypsophila  paniculata, 
Helenjum  pumiUim,  'Helianthus  multiflonis  fl.-pl.,  -Hemerocallts  disticha 
flore-plena,  Hemerocallia  Sieboldi,  Isopyrum  thalictroides,  "Lupiims  poly- 
phyllus,  ^Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus,  Lychnis  chalcedouica  alba  A. -pi., 
^Lycl^mis  chalcedonica  rubra  fl.-pl.,  'Lythrum  Salicaria  roseuni,  ~(Enothera 
macrocai'pa,  ^Orobus  aurantius,  ^Orobus  vernus,  Physalis  Alkeken^i,  PliytolaL-ca 
decandra,  Platycodou  chiueiise.  Platycodon  cliinenge  album,  Podophyllum  Kmodi, 
*JR,anunculus  aconitifolius  fl -pi,,  Rhexia  virgiuica,  Sedum  spectabile,  Silphium 
laciniatura,  Silphium  terebiuthinaceuQi.  Solidago  multiradiata.  '^Symphytum 
"bohemicura,  'Symphytum  caucasicum,  Thalictrum  flavum,  Thalictrura  Jacqui- 
nianum,  Tradescantia  congesta,  "  Tradescantia  virginica  azurea  pleua.  Tussilago 
jParfai'a  variegata,  V'eratrum  nigrum,  Vernonia  noveboracensis,  Veronica  verti- 
dHata,  Viola  obliqua  striata,  Viola  palustris  pennsylvanica. 

Mr.  T.  Wmiams,  Ormskirk. 

It  19  no  easy  matter  to  select  100  plants  that  are  really  good,  dis- 
tinct, showy,  and  truly  hardy  without  descending  to  what  are 
tnoym  as  alpines  ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  list  of  500, 
3f  allowed  to  include  the  multitude  of  hybrids  and  several  varieties 
that  are  cultivated  in  our  garden^,  such  as  Delphiniums,  Phloxes, 
Pieonies,  Pentstemous,  Potentillas,  and  otliers.  A  really  good  herba- 
ceous plant  should  he  neat  in  habit,  compact  and  floriferous,  and 
truly  hardy.  Such  plants  as  Lobelia  fulgens  and  the  double  variety 
of  Lj'-chnis  chalcedonica  have  been  omitted  from  this  list. 

^Achillea  Eupatorium,  A.  regyptiaca,  A.  Millefolium,  Adonis  vernalis,  '  Alstrce- 
roeria  aurea,  Anthericum  Liliago,  'A.  Liliastrum,  'Aquilegia  chrysantha,  A. 
ccerulea,  A.  fragrant,  ■  Armeria  cephalotss,  *A.  splendens,  Asphodelui  ramo- 
fius,  A.  subalpinug. *Aster  Amelias,*  Campanula grandis,  *C.  grandisalba.'^C.  coro- 
Bata  alba,  'C.  Van  Houttei,  ''C.  persiciiolia,  '  C.  azurea,  *C.  rotuuditoUa  all)a, 
Chelorie  obliqua,  C.  Lyoni,  0.  barbata.  'Coreopsis  tenuifolia,  '^ Delphinium 
grandiHora  plena,  ■  D.  Belladonna  (garden  var.),  ■"!).  Hendersoni  (hybrid), 
^Echinacea  intermedia,  Erodium  ilaiiescavi,  ^Eunkia  Sieboldi.  F.  lanceolata, 
*F.  subcardata,  ''^Geranium  ibericum,  'G.  armenum,  G.  pratense  plenum,  ^Dielytva 
Bpectabilis,  Hoteia  japuuica,  'Tradescantia  virginica  alba^  T.  congesta,  "^ Veronica 
amethystina,  Acouitum  vei'sicolor,  A.  Authora,  Leptandra  virginica,  "Anemone 
japonica,  ^A.  Houorine  Jobert,  Caltha  palustris  plena,  Dianthushybriilus  multi- 
florus,  Doronicum  Clusi,  ■  Geum  coccineum  plenum,  *Hemerocallis  flava,  *H. 
disticha,  H.  disticha  plena.'^Linum  flavum  (true),  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  HEuothera 
Eraseri.  (E.  Youngi,  '^Lychnisvespertina  plena,  '.\lonardadidyma,  Lobelia  syphi- 
litica, -CEiiothera  speciosa.  'Orobus  vernus.  '^Papaver  bracteatnm,  P.  orieutale, 
*PIiloxomniflora,  "f.  suaveolens,  'PotentiUa nepalensis,  *Pyrethrum  roseum,  P. 
incamatum,  ■  Hanunculus  aconitifolius  plena,  ^R.  Ijulbosus  plenus,  -.Spinca  Ulmaria 
plena, '^'5.  palmata,  ^S.vennsta,  *S.  Ai'uucus,  .Statice  exuuia,  S.  speciosa, 
S.  Echinus. 

Mr.  R.  Potter,  York. 
^Achillea  Ptarmica  plena;  Adonis  pyrenaica,  A.  vernalis  ;  ^'Alstroomeria  auran- 
tiaca;  'Anemone alpiua,  'A.  japonica,  *A.  j.  alba.  A,  narcissiflora.  "A.  Pulsatilla, 
A.  sulpliurea,  ^A.  sylvestris ;  ^Anthericum  Liliastrum  ;  "^ Aquilegia  chrysantha,  A. 
Tulgaris  alba,  A  glandulosa;  Aronicum  glaciale ;  Asphodelus  lute  us ;  'Aster 
Amelias  major,  A.  dumosus,  A.  Fortunei,  'A.  longifolius  formosus,  A.  horizontalis ; 
^Betorica  j^raudirtora:  Campanula  aliiarijefolia,^  C.  aggregata,  'C.  carpatica,  'C. 
celtidifolia,  C.  elegans,  C.  Hendersoni,  *C.  macvautha.^^C.  persicifolia  in  var., 
C.  rapnnculoides, '  0.  Van  Houttei,  C.turbinata;  ^Ooreopsisauriculata,  C.  prajcox; 
"^Coronilla  varia ;  Cyuoglossum  apenninum ;  ^Delphinium  formosum  and  its 
aiumei-ons vars.  ;  ■  Dielytraspectabilis, ''D.  formosa;  Dorenicum  Clnsii;Dracocepha- 
Inm  Buyschiana  ;  Funkia  nndulata  variegata  ;  Geutiana  Andrewsi,  "G.  asclepi- 
adia,  G.  Burseriana,  G.  gelida;  ^Geranium  armenum,  G.  Endressi,  G.  subcaules- 
ceos,  "G.  sanguineum ;  ^Gypsophila  paniculata ;  ■  Hedysarum  obscurum ;  Heli- 
anthus  decapetalus,  *H.  rigidns ;  Inula  glandulosa ;  Iris  germanica  in  var.,  I. 
Kfompferi  in  var. ;  *Liatris  spicata ;  Lithospermuai  Gastoni,  L.  pui-pureuni  cccru- 
leum ;  ^Lupinus  polyphyllus  in  var..  L-  nootkateusis ;  Lychnis  chalcedonica  in 
vai-.  ;  ^Lythrum  roseum  superbum  ;  Melissa  graudiflora  ;  'Mertensia  paniculata, 
M.  sibirica  ;  (Enothera  marginata,  "0.  fruticosa,  ^0  macrocarpa:  *Orobusvernus, 
^-O.  lathyroides;  'Pieonia  albiflora  in  var.,  "P.  officinalis  invar.,  "P.  tenuifolia, 
*P.  t.  plena ;  "^Papaver  bracteata ;  Phlox  decussata  in  var.,  P.  suffruticosa  in  var., 
P.  divaricata  ;  "^Potentilla  hj'brida  in  var.  ;  Primula  cortusoides  amcena,  P.  pur- 
pm-ea,  P.  rosea;  Pulmonaria  azurea;  *Pyrethrura  of  sorts;  Rudbeckia  nitida ; 
Salvia  pratensis;  ^Sedum  spectabile,  S.  Brauni,  S.  Icamtschaticum ;  ^Seuecio  pul- 
cher;  "'-Sileue  Schafta ;  'Spiraea  Aruncus,  ''S.  Filipendula  plena,  ^S.  palnata; 
^Stenactis  speciosa;  ^'Symphytum  caucasicum;  "Thalictrum  aquilegifolium ; 
Thermopsis  rhombifolfa ;  *Tradescantia  virginica  in  var.  ;  ^Trollius  europxus, 
^T.  asiaticiis,  "^T.  japonica  plenus;  Zauschueria  californica. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Short,  Stokesley. 
^Achillea  Ptarmica  fi.-pl.,  "^Aconitum  autumnale,  ^Anchusa  italica.  -Anemone 
japonica  alba,  Agrostemma  splendens,  ^Anthericum  Liliastrum,  Astrantia  major, 
*Astiibe  ri\Tilaris,  ^Aster  longifolius  var.  formosna,  -  Aauilegia  chrysantha", 
Bupthalmuifl  speciosum,  Bacconia  cordata,  -Campanula  glomerata,  Chelone 
obliqua,  -"Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Clematis  integrifolia,  Chrysocoma  Linosyris 
^Coronilla  montana,  Crncinella  stylosa,  Convallaria  majalis,  Cardamine  praten- 
Eisfl.-pl.,  ^Delphinium  formosum,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  "'^Dictamnns  Fraxiuella 
alba,  ^■'Dodecatheon  integri folium,  ^Doronicum  Pardalianches,  'Echinops  ru- 
thenicus,  ^Epilobium  angustifolium album,  Erysimum Barbarea  fl.-pl.,  Eryngium 
alpinum,  Eupatorium  cordatum,  Funkia  ccerulea.  Geranium  pratense  fl%pL, 
*Gaillardia  grandiflora  maxima,  '^Gentiana  asclepiadea.  -  Galega  officinalis  alba* 
Geura  coccineum  fl  -pi.,  ^Gypsophila  paniculata,  Hieracium  aurantiacura! 
Hormium  pyi'enaicnm,  Helenium  autumnale.  Hedysarum  coronariura,  Helian- 
thus  raultiflorus  fl.-pl,  Inula  oculus  Christi.  ^Lathyrns  latifoUus  albus,  "Liatris 
spicata,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Lunaria  alpina,  "Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus.  Lychnis 
chalcedonica  rubra  fl.-pl.,  *Ly thrum  roseum  superbum,  ''Linum  perenne  album, 
Melittis  Melissophyllum,  *Monarda  didyma,  Morina  longifolia,  Mulgedium 
Plumieri,  -lEuothera  fruticosa  major,  ^Orobus  vernus.  ^Preonia  officinalis  fl -pi., 
^"PWomis  Samia,  ^Pyrethrum  roseum  fl.-pl.,  Potentilla  alba.  Polygonum  virgin- 
ianum,  Polemoninm  coerulenm  fol.  var.,  Plumbago  Larpentre,  *Papaver  bractea- 
tura,  Parnassia  pulustris,  Pentstemon  Digitalis,  Phlox  (decussata)  Lothair,  Phy- 
pelius  capensis,  Physostegia  speciosa,  Phyteuma  campanuloides,  Phytolacca 
decandra,  Primula  amoena,  Platycodon  grandiflorum.  'Ranunculus  acris  fl.-pl., 
*Rudbeekia  speciosa,  Salvia  glutinosa,  Sapimaria  ofticmalis  fl.-pl.,  Silphium  laci- 
niatmn,  Bisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  Splidago  virgata,  Spigelia  marilandica, 
''Stenactis  speciosa,  Scrophularia  multifera    fol.   var.,    Scabiosa  graminifolia. 


'^Sedum  spgctabile, -.^piraia  palmata,  '.^ilene  maritima  fl.-pl.,  Tanacetum  vnl- 
gare  crispum,  Thermopsis  fabacea  fl.-pl. ,  'Tradescantia  virginica  alba,  Tropreolnm 
speciosum,  Trollins  europreus,  Veratrum  nigrum,  Verbascum  phoenicenm, 
Veronica  virginica.  Verbena  venosa,  Valeriana  rubra. 

Mrs.  K.  J.  Davidson,  Ashmore,  Salisbury. 
Achillea  Clavennrc,  "^A.  Jlillefolium  roseum,  'A.  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.,  A.  toraeutosa; 
^Aconitum  japonioum  ;  Adonis  vernalis;  Alchemilla  alpina;  ^Anemone  apen- 
nina,  ^A.  coronaria.  A.  fulgens,  A.  nemorosafl.-pl.,  -A.  PulsatiHa,  A.  stellata.  ^ A. 
sylvestris,  ^A.  japonica;  Aquilegia  canadensis,  *"A.  chrysantha,  A.  glandulosa, 
A.  Skinueri,  A.  Whitmanni ;  Aster  alpinus,  *A.  bessarabicus,  A.  Nova:-Augli?e  : 
Bahialanata;  ^Caltha  palustris  and  fl.-pl.;  ^Campanula  carpatica,  *C.  macran- 
tha,  C.  sarmatica;  •Catananche  ccerulea;  Centaurea  montana;  Chelone  obliqua; 
^Coreopsis  lanceolata;  Delphinium  cardinalis,  'D.  formosus;  ^Dictamnus  Fraxin- 
ella.  red  and  white ;  ^Dodecatheon  Meadia  ;  *Doronicum  caucasicum  ;  Draco- 
cephalum  austriacum,  D.  peregrinum  ;  Epimedium  colchicum;  Eranthis  hy ema- 
ils ;  ^Galega  officinalis,  *G.  persica ;  'Geutiana  asclepedia ;  "^Geranium  arme- 
num, *G.  ibericum,  G,  cinereum;  ^Helianthns  multiflorus,  G.  orgyalis;  ^He- 
patica  angulosa ;  Inuhi  Helenium;  ''Liatris  spicata,  L.  pyenostachya  ;  "Lathy- 
rus  latifolius ;  Linum  candidissimum,  ^^L.  flavum,  ^L.  narbonnense  ;  ^Liipinus 
Iirdyphyllus,  L.  nootkatensis  ;  Lobelia  cardinalis,  L.  purpurea';  Lychnis  chalce- 
donica ;  'Lythrum  Salicaria  roseum ;  "^Malva  moschata  alba  ;  Himulus  cardi- 
nalis, M.  Harrisons;  '^Monarda,  didyma,  -M.  flstulosa ;  Melittis  Melissophyl- 
lum ;  *Orobus  vernus  ;  ""Papaver  bracteatnm,  P.  nudicaule  :  'Phloxes  ;  Platy- 
codon autumnale  ;  Primula  denticulata,  P.  pulcherrima.  P.  purpurea,  P.  lut'iola, 
P.  ^lunroi ;  Polygonum  Brunonis ;  "Pyrethrums ;  -Paionia ;  Ranunculus  aconi- 
tifolius ;  '^Rudbeckia  Newmanni ;  Salvia  pratensis  ;  Sanguinaria  canadensis ; 
"Saxifraga  grannlata  fl.-pl.;  "Sedum  spectabile  ;  'Spirrea  venusta  ;  Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium.  T.  minus;  Tnentalis  europreus  ;  "Trollins  enropaens ;  Uvularia 
grandiflora ;  Vinca  herbacea ;  Veronica  gentianoides. 

Mr.  E.  Johnson,  Tottenham. 

'Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.,  Acouitum  japonicum.  Actinomeris  heliantholdes, 
Adenophora  denticulata,  Actsea  spicata,  Adonis  vernalis,  ■  Alstrcemeria  aurea, 
*  Anemone  japonica  alba,  *Anchusa  italica,  Anthericum  Liliastrum,  Aronicum 
scorpioides,  *Asclepias  tuberosa,  Asphodelus  albus,  Astilbe  rivularis,  Astrantia 
major,  "Aster  coccineus,  *Baptisia  anstralis,  iiocconia  cordata,  Calystegia 
pubescens  fl.-pl.,  Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl.,  -Campanula  glomerata  dahurica,  Carex 
riparia  albo-marginata,  Chelone  obliqua,  Clirysocoma  Linosj'ris,  Chrysobactron 
Hookeri,  Clematis  iutegrifolia,  "^Corydalis  nobilis,  -Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Den- 
taria  digitata.  *Delphiniuni  Belladonna,  Dielytra  e.ximia,  ^Dictamnus  Fraxi- 
uella, 'Dodecatheon  Jeffreyanum,  Doronicnm  austriacum,  Dondia  Epipactis, 
Dracocephalum  speciosum,  '^Echinops  Ritro.  Echinacea  intermedia,  ^Epilobium 
angustifolium,  *Eryngium  amethystinum,  Eupatorium  purpureum,  Euphorbia 
Characias,  Ficaria  ranunculoides  pleua,  ''^Funkia  grandiflora,  Galatella  linifolia, 
Gentiana.A.ndrewsi,  ^Geranium  ibericum,  "Geum  coceineum'plenum,  Gilleniatrifoli- 
ata,  ""Gypsophila  paniculata,  ^Harpaliumrigidura,  'Helenium  autumnale  "^Helian- 
thus  multiflorus  fl.-pl.,  He  leborus  purpurascens.  'Hemerocallis  flava,  Hepatica 
angulosa,  Hibiscus  moscheutos,Hyocyamus  Scopolia, Inula  oculus  Christi,Iris  sibi- 
rica alba,  Isopyrum  tlialictroides,  ^Lathyrus  grandiflorus,  'Liatris  spicata,  ^Lina- 
ria  dalmatica,  Lupinus  nootkatensis,  L  .ibelia  syphilitica,  Lychnis  chalcedonica 
fl.-pl.,  Lysimachiaclethroides,  *Lythrum Salicaria  superbum,  Maianthemum  bifo- 
iium.Mertensia virginica.  '^Monarda didyma,* CEuothera speciosa.^Orobus  vernus, 
"^Pceonia  anemonxflora,  "Papaver  orieutale.  Phlox  coccinea,  Physostegia  virgi- 
nica, Physalis  Alkekengi,  Pityrosperma  acerinum,  ^Platycodon  grandiflorum, 
Plumbago  Larpenta;,  Polygonatum  multiflorum.  Polygonum  cuspidatum  crispu- 
lum,  Podophyllum  peltatum,  ""Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  ^Ranunculus  aconitifolius 
fl.-pl.,  ^PfcUdbeckia  Newmanni,  Rheum  palmatum,  Senecio  Doronicnm,  Sisyrin- 
chium  grandiflorum, ''Spirrea  Aruncus.  Spigelia  marilandica,Symphytum  officinale 
fol.  var.,  Thalictrum  aLiuile;^ifolium,  Tradescantia  virginica  fl.-pl., Trillium  grandi- 
florum, "^Trollius  japonicus,  Tussilago  Farfara  fol.  var.,  Uvularia  puberula,  Vera- 
trum nigrum,  Vernonia  noveboracensis,  ^Veronica  longifolia  var.  subsessilis. 

Mr.  W.  Goldring,  London. 

'^Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.  -pi. ,  * Aconitum  2^  apellus,  Adenophora  Lamarcki, 
Adonis  vernalis,  ^thionema  grandiflora,  "■  Alstrcemeria  aurantiaca,  "Anchasa 
italica.  ^Anemone  fulgens.  "^Anemone  japonica  Honorine  Jobert,  -Anthericum 
Liliastrum  var.  major,  Aquilegia  canadensis,  "^Aquilegia  chrysantha,  *Aquilegia 
vulgaris  vars.,  ^Armeria  cephalotes  splendens,  Asclepias  tuberosa,  "Aster  Amellus 
var.  bessarabicus,  ""Aster  longifolius  var.  formosus,  Aster  Novie-Angliae  var. 
coccineus.  Aster  Nova; -Anglian  pulchellus,  '^Aster  turbinellus,  -Astragalus  dasy- 
glottis,  *Baptisia  australis,  ^Betonica  grandiflora,  Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl.,  *Cam- 
panula  glomerata  speciosa,  ^Campanula  urticicfolia  fl.-pl.,  M_~^ampanuia  Van 
Houttei,  "^Centranthus  ruber,  Chelone  Lyoni,  Calystegia  pubescens  fl.-pl.,  '^^Core- 
opsis  lanceolata,  *Corydalis  nobilis,  "Cypripedium  spectabile,  ^Delphinium 
Belladonna,  "Dictaranus  Fraxiuella,  *Dielytra  spectabilis,  ■*DodeGatlieon  Mea- 
dia, ^Echinacea  purpurea,  '^Echinops  Ritro,  ^Epilobium  angustifolium 
and  album,  *Eryngium  amethystinum,  "Funkia  subcordata  grandiflora,  *GaiI- 
lardia  aristata,  ^Geutiana  asclepiadea  and  alba,  Geutiana  gelida,  ^Geranium 
armenum,  ^Geranium  ibericum,  Hedysarum  coronarium,  Helleborus  niger  maxi- 
mus,  •^Hemerocallis  disticha  fl.-pl.,  "Hemerocallis  flava,  Iberis  sempervirens 
superba,  *Lathyru3  grandiflorus  splendens,  "-Liatris  spicata,  ^Linaria  dalmatica, 
^Linum  perenne.  Lobelia  cardinalis.  ^Lupinus  polyphyllus.  Lychnis  Haageana, 
Lysiraachia  clethroides,  "Lythrum  Salicaria  suyerbura,  "Malva  moschata  alba, 
*Monar(la  did^Tua,  '"Monarda  flstulosa,  Xepeta  macrantha,  *ffinothera  fruticosa, 
*(Enothera  riparia,  ^Orobus  vernus,  *Pii;onia  anemonieflijra,  Papaver  nudicaule, 
^Papaver  orientale  major,  Pentstemon  hybridus  var.,  Peutstemon  Ja^f^eyanu3, 
*Phlox  ovata,  ^Phlox  paniculata  var.,  Platycodon  grandiflorum,  *Polygonatum 
multiflorum  fl.-pl..  Polygonum  alpinum,  "Potentilla  hybrida  var.  (double). 
Primula  japonica,  "^Pyrethrum  carneum  var.,  "  Pyrethrura  serotinum,  *Rudbeckia 
Newmanni,  Salvia  verticillata,  Saxifraga  granulata  fl-pl.,  *3cabiosa  caucasica, 
*Sedum  spectabile,  Senecio  pulcher,  ^Spirjea  Aruncus, "Spiraea  Filipendula  fl.-pl., 
*Spirfea  palmata,  'Spiraea  venusta,  *TrolUus  asiaticns,  ''Trollins  Fortunei,  Tro- 
p^eolura  polyphyllum,  Verbascum  phlomoides,  ''Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis, 
"^Veronica  spicata  corymbosa. 

[The  Platycodons  are  frequently  named  in  preceding  lists,  but 
while  they  are  often  remarkalole  for  their  beauty  in  the  southern 
counties  and  on  light  soils,  we  have  noticed  they  frequently  flower  but 
poorly  on  cold  soils.  Perhaps  onr  northern  readers  will  kindly 
report  their  experiences  on  this  point.] 

The  following  selection,  compiled  from  the  above  lists  and  from 
other  sources,  of  the  more  beautiful  kinds  and  types  of  hardy  flower- 
ing herbaceous  perennials — vigorous  and  free  to  grow  and  flower  on 
all  ordinary  soils,  hardy,   for  the  most  part  completely  herbaceous  in 
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character,and  therefore  safe  from  any  injury  through  severe  seasons 

or  exposure  of  their  foliage  during  winter. 

Achillea  Ptarmica  11. -pi.  Hemerooallis  disticha  fl.-pl. 

Eupatoriura  flava 

Millefolium  roseum  fulva 

Aoonitum  Napolhis  graniinea 

bicolor  Isopyrum  thaliotroides 

japonicirm  Lathyrus  grandiflorus  spleuJens 

autumnale  latifolius  albus 

Alstrcemeria  aurantiaca  Sibthorpi 

Auohusa  italiea  Liatris  spicata 
Anemone  japonica  pycnostaohya 

Honorine  .Jobert  Linaria  dalmaticaj 

and  other  vars.  Linum  pereune  and  vars. 

Pulsatilla  narbonnense 

eoronaria,  many  vars.  flavuin 

alpina  Lupinus  polyphyllus  and  var5. 

fulfens  Lyciinis  vesportina  fl.-pl. 

sylvestris  Visearia  splendens  fl.-pl. 

Antliericiiin  Liliastrum  and  vars.  ohaleedonica  fl.-pl. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris,  vars.  Lythrum  Salicaria  sj)lendens 

ehrysantha  Ivlalva  moschata  alba 

Armeria  cephalotes  and  vars.  Monarda  didyma 

grandiflora  iistulosa  and  vars. 

Astragalus  dasyglottis  ffiiiothera  missouriensis 
Aster  longifolius  formosus  frutieosa 

Amellus  bessarabious  speciosa 

la-vis  riparia 

turbinellus  Youngi 

versicolor  Orobus  eanesoens 
Baptisia  australis  aurautius 

Bctonica  grandiflora  cyaneus 

Campanula  Van  Houttei  ilaccidns 

nobilis  and  vars.  lathyroides 

celtidifolia  vernus  and  vars. 

glomerata  speciosa  Papaver  orieutale  and  vars. 

urticefolia  fl.-pl.  Pitonia  anemonajflora  and  vars. 

carpatica  and  vars.  officinalis,  many  double-flow- 

grandis  ered  vars. 

Hostii  teuuifolia  and  vars. 

macrantha  Pentstemon  procerus 

persicitolia  alba-plena  barbatus  Torreyi 

sarmatica  Phlomis  Herba-venti 
Centranthus  ruber  and  vars.  Russelliaua 

Coreopsis  lanoeolata  Phlox  ovata 

teuuifolia  canadensis 

CoroniUa  varia  divaricata 

iberica  glaberrima 

Corydalis  nobilis  paniculata  and  vars. 

lutea  Platycodon  grandiflorum 

Delphinium    Prince     of     Wales  Potentilla  hybrida  fl.-pl.  vars. 

Belladonna  I'lumbago  Larpentas 

formosum  Pyrethrura  roseum  and  vars. 

grandiflorum   plenum,     and  serotinum 

many  other  line  varieties  Canuuculus  aconitifolius  fl.-pl. 
Dielytra  formosa  acris  fl.-pl. 

spectabilis  amplexicaulis 

Dodecatheon  JeiTroyanum  P^udbeokia  Newmanni 

Meadia  (Obeliscaria)  speciosa 

Echinacea  purpurea  Saxifraga  granulata  fl.-pl. 

angustifolia  Scabiosa  caucasica 

Eehinops  Ritro  Scutellaria  alpina  and  vars. 

ruthenicus  8edum  spectabile 
Epilobiumangustifolium ands'ars.    Senecio  pulcher 

sericeum  Silene  maritimafl.-pl. 
Erigeron  speciosum  Schaftae 

Eryngium  alpinum  Spirtea  palmata 

amethystinum  Aruncus  fl.-pl. 

Bourgati  Filipendula  fl.-pl. 

Funkiasubcordata  grandiflora  venusta 

Gaillardia  aristata  Symphyandra  pendula 

grandiflora  .Symphytum  boliemicum 
G.alega  officinalis  and  var.  alba  caucasicum 

Genti.ana  asclepiadea  and  vars.  Tradescantia  virginica  vars. 

Geranium  armenum  TroUius  asiatious 
iberioum  Fortunei 

sanguineum  and  vars.  europajus  and  vars. 

Geum  coccmeum  fl.-pl.  Verbascum  phlomoides 
Gypsophila  paniculata  Cliaixi 

Hedysarum  obscnrum  Veronica  austriaca 
Heleuium  autumnale  grandiceps  Candida 

Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.-pl.  corymbosa 

rigidus  longifolia  subsessilis 


[E,eaders  who  miss  favourite  kinds  from  the  above  will  kindly  l>ear 
in  mind  our  wish  to  make  a  variety  of  selections  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  the  conditions  of  this  selection.] 


COLUMBINES. 

Me.  Bkocke.\nk  (p.  173)  is  quite  mistaken  in  his  suggestion  that 
Messrs.  Grigor  sent  out  their  Columbines  in  small  pots  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  always  taken  up  from  the  open  ground  with  large  balls 
of  good  adhesive  loam,  including  all  the  root,  the  only  ^^■.a}^  as  ilessrs. 
Grigor  know  well,  of  movingColumbines  successfully.  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, to  hear  that  there  is  at  least  one  garden  in  England  where  that 
splendid  flower  A.  glandulosa  can  be  successfully  grown.  Mr.  Brock- 
bank,  however,  omits  to  inform  us  on  one  important  point,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  life  of  his  plants.  As  for  other  species  of  Columbines, 
I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  great  merits  of  Mr.  William  Tliomp- 
son's  seed  catalogue  for  obtaining  true  seeds  of  choice  herbaceous 
plants,  and  I  have  raised  from  seed  the  greater  part  of  the  Colum- 
bines enumerated  in  his  list,  but  I  own  that  most  of  them  are  with, 
me  uns.atisfactory  and  disappointing.  For  instance,  the  splendid  A. 
Skiuneri,  so  often  displayed  in  florists' pictures,  degenerates  v/ith  me 
in  real  life,  when  raised  from  Mr.  Thompson's  seed,  into  a  shabby 
little  plant  with  small  red  flowers  edged  with  greenish-yellow,  borneon. 
a  slender  stalk,  resembling  what  I  have  seen  at  Kewunderthenameof 
A.  canadensis.  I  lamented  at  length  my  failure  to  grow  A.  glandulosa 
well,  because,  with  the  exception  of  A.  ccerulea,  which,  perhaps  is  a 
weak  plant  everywhere,  it  is  tlie  only  species  of  which  I  consider  the 
flowers  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  well-selected  varieties  of  A.  vul- 
garis. The  bold  and  vigorous  hab'  t  of  A.  vulgaris  makes  it  a  more  desirable 
plant  for  mixed  herbaceous  borders  than  any  of  the  weaker  growing 
species,  and  the  varieties  of  form  as  well  as  the  varieties  of  colour 
of  its  flowers,  from  dark  blue  to  pure  white,  and  dark  chocolate 
colour  to  light  rose,  make  its  cultivation  very  interesting  I  would 
go  a  long  way  to  see  a  really  good  collection  of  Columbines  in 
flower.  When  one's  anticipations  have  been  formed  from  florists' 
pictures  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  disappointed.  The  genus  has 
always  been  poorly  represented  at  Kew  ;  and  in  a  famous  nursery 
garden  near  London,  which  I  visited  in  June  two  years  ago  on  pur- 
pose to  get  a  look  at  the  Columbines,  A.  ehrysantha  had  a  deadly, 
sickly,  and  washed-out  appearance,  and  A.  glandulosa  and  A. 
crerulea  both  looked  as  if  they  required  strong  tonics  to  keep 
up  their  stamina,  and  glass  to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  A. 
Skinneri  looked  unhappy  enough,  a  sad  falling  off  from  its  portrait 
in  Mrs.  Loudon's  book  on  "Hardy  Perennials,"  published  about 
forty  years  ago.  I  believe  I  have  done  something  to  improve  my 
strain  of  A.  vulgaris  by  occasionally  dusting  a  good  flow-er,  from 
which  I  saved  seed,  with  the  pollen  of  A.  glandulosa  or  others,  but 
as  Columbines  grow  with  me,  tlie  varieties  raised  from  the  seed  of 
the  common  Columbine  are  worth  more  than  all  tlie  other  species 
together.  C.  Wolley  Dob. 


SPRING    FLOWEES. 

Among  the  few  that  have  yet  (February  IS)  favoured  us  by  their 
presence,  the  more  conspicuous  are  the  Snowdrops  and  yellow  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum.  The  Snowdrops  are  only  in  flower  in  warm 
borders  against  the  hothouses.  On  herbaceous  borders  and  in  clumps 
on  the  Grass  they  are  not  yet  up  through  the  surface.  Those  that 
have  flowered  early  are  now  enjoying  the  fine  weather  and  prolitiug 
by  it  to  the  uttermost.  A  few  Snowdrops  should  always  be  set 
in  favoured  places,  so  as  to  hasten  them  into  bloom  ;  and  if  some 
of  the  common  Snowdrops  are  planted  in  cold,  shady  places,  the 
season  of  Snowdrops  may  be  lengthened  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

The  yellow  Jasmine  is  most  welcome  this  season  after  the  severi- 
ties of  a  winter  that  has  cut  the  L.aurustinus,  Mezereon,  and  even  the 
Spice  Plant  (Chimonanthus  fragrans),  so  severely  that  there  is  hardly 
any  other  early-floweviug  shrubs  left.  The  precocious  Jasmine  does 
not  seem  the  worse  for  its  severe  freezing,  but  is  blooming  as  freely 
as  ever  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  no  odour.  Were  some  of  our 
hybridists  to  pour  a  little  of  the  fragrant  blood  of  our  common  white 
Jasmine  into  this  early  flowering  shrub  and  wall  plant,  it  would 
double  its  value.  For  very  early  flowering  it  is  best  to  grow  this 
Jasmine  on  walls,  but  for  later  work  it  looks  well  trained  up  stout 
stakes  of  diS'erent  heights,  from  3  ft.  to  9  ft.,  and  then  allowed  to 
grow  freely  and  droop  or  weep  as  it  lists.  Treated  thus,  it  has  a. 
striking  and  novel  aupear.ance  among  evergreen  shrubs.  It  flowers 
a  month  or  so  later  grown  as  a  standard  or  as  a  weeping  busli ;  but 
this  is  an  advant.age,  as  it  prolongs  the  season  of  our  most  showy 
spring-flowering  shrubs.  _  ■   ,      a 

Another  very  showy  spring  flower  this  season  is  the  wmter-flowe.r- 
ing  Christmas  Rose,  M-hich  is  not  yet  in  full  bloom  with  us.  Though 
late   it  is  wonderfully  fine,  and  both  the  common  and  large  varieties 
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promise  to  continue  flowering  till  tlie  middle  or  end  of  March.  This 
plant  is  more  out  of  season  tliau  any  other  observed  by  me.  The 
wet,  shady  season  seemed  to  suit  it,  and  it  went  on  growing  longer 
and  stronger  than  usual.  The  result  is  an  abnormally  late,  but  very 
fine  blossom,  alike  in  size  and  in  number.  The  golden  Aconite  has 
neither  been  early  nor  good  this  season,  and  the  early  Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis  dissitiflora)  has  been  swept  off  by  thousands.  The  Aubrie- 
tias,  Arabia,  Violets,  Pausies,  and  winter  annuals  have  also  suffered 
much.  The  latter  were  well  nigh  devoured  by  the  plague  of  slugs 
before  the  greater  plague  of  such  continuous  severe  frosts  came,  and 
it  is  feared  that  but  few  gardens  will  look  quite  so  spring-like  as 
usual.  Bulbs,  however,  seem  good  and  strong,  and  they  are  a  great 
brilliant  host  in  themselves,  though  they  can  never  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  the  more  common  spring  flowers,  which  are  so  much  fuller 
of  sentiment  as  well  as  of  beauty  than  the  majority  of  bulbs. 
Hardiokke  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  D.  T.   Fisil. 


THE     BROAD-LEAVED     SAXIFRAGES. 

Few  of  us  know  anything  of  the  charms  of  these  plants  in  their 
native  places.  They  possess  a  vigour  and  a  hardiness  which  makes 
them  exceedingly  valuable  for  picturesque  gardening,  and  for  afford- 
ing other  eufects  than  those  of  the  common  old  mi.Ked  border.  Their 
foliage  is  of  considerable  beauty,  even  when  exposed  on  mixed 
borders,  where  they  do  not  exactly  get  the  treatment  wliich  they 
desire.  What  suits  such  plants  for  the  most  part  is  a  little  shelter 
from  the  association  of  like  objects,  or  even  growing  them  in  bushy 
places  where  they  get  a  little  shelter  here  and  there,  and  where  their 
large  glossy  foliage  looks  better  surrounded  by  Moss,  or  Grass,  or 
other  foliage.  AVith  the  exception  of  one  or  two  kinds,  they  are 
very  easily  grown  and  increased,  and  very  hardy  ;  therefore,  to  esta- 
blish tlieui  in  wild  and  half-wild  places  is  very  easy.  In  fact,  few 
plants  are  more  beautiful  than  a  carpet  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the 
large  S.  orassifolia.  This  being  a  fine  evergreen  herbaceous  plant, 
such  a  carpet  would  be  charmingly  eflective  throughout  the  winter 
and  autumn  months.  But  the  situation  that  wouhl  suit  tlie  foliage 
best  would,  of  course,  also  tend  to  develop  the  blossoms  ;  and  we 
know  nothing  more  beautiful  among  spring  flowers  than  the  bold 
heads  of  these  plants  when  vigorously  grown  rising  clear  alcove  the 
foliage  in  early  spring,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  over  2  ft.  This 
vigour  is,  however,  the  result  of  favourable  situations.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  was  made  in  the  wild  garden  of  one  of  our  corre- 
spondents, who  established  these  Saxifrages  very  successfully  on  a 
kind  of  sand-bank  in  what  was  originally  a  crowded  old  wood. 
They  are  not  often  used  with  the  good  effect  which  they  afford  in 
the  garden  proper  in  the  shape  of  edgings,  mixed  or  single  tufts, 
and  groups. 


JfOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Helleborus  niger.— I  note  that  a  correspondent  says  his 
Helleborus  niger  is  only  just  coming  into  bloom.  I  would  therefore 
advise  him  to  get  H.  niger  maximus,  as  that  is  not  only  a  much 
earlier  variety,  but  it  is  considerably  larger  and  finer  than  H.  nicer 
both  in  foliage  and  flower.  With  us  in  tlie  same  border  it  is  always 
in  blossom  at  least  a  month  before  H.  niger,  and,  therefore,  l>v  havino- 
the  two  kinds  and  lifting  and  potting  a  few  or  covering  tlieni  with 
bell  or  hand-glasses,  the  season  for  enjoying  their  beauties  may  be 
considerably  prolonged. — .S.   D. 

Primula  cashmeriana.— In  answer  to  Mr.  Smith's  remarks 
(p.  13S)  cautioning  "Amateur"  not  to  describe  a  species  from  a 
single  plant,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  can  honestly  affirm  that  I  took 
the  characteristic  marks  from  one  of  the  finest  stocks  in  England 
and  I  iniintain  what  I  have  said,  although  Mr.  Smith  says  thelarina 
is  rather  less  than  more  ;  I  say  it  is  more  rather  than  less.  And  as 
Mr.  Smith  says,  strange  enough,  the  flower  stems  all  have  farina.  'l 
find  likewise  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  to  be  farinose,  and  if 
he  scrutinise  them  he  will  find  what  I  stated  to  be  correct.  As  for 
the  fine  flowered  variety  resembling  in  colour  the  lovely  P.  capitata 
I  may  mention  that  it  was  exhibited  at  Soutli  Kensington  last  spHno-' 
— Amateuk.  ■=■ 

Iris  cliinensis.— We  grow  this  beautiful  Iris  here,  and  find  it 
a  most  useful  plant,  flowering  as  it  does  during  the  dull  winter 
months.  Our  plants  of  it  have  been  very  gay  for  some  time  and  ha^-e 
just  done  flowering.  It  grows  well  in  our  Cattleya  house,  and  is 
everywhere  much  admired.— W.  B,  Latham,  Botanic  Gardem,  Edg- 
baston,   Birmingham. 

Wintering  Iresines.— We  neverhad  a  better  stock  of  store 
plants  of  these  at  this  season  than  we  have  now.  In  September  a 
good  number  of  4-in.  pots  were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sand,  loam, 
and  leaf-soil.     Into  each  of  these  a  dozen  cuttings  were  dibbled  and 


rooted  in  a  close  frame.  Everyone  struck  root  and  wintered  better 
in  these  small  pots  than  in  any  other  way  in  which  we  ever  tried 
them.  We  have  lately  taken  from  two  to  tliree  dozen  cuttings  from 
eacli  pot,  and  plenty  more  are  being  produced.  Mesembryanthemiim 
cordifolium  variegatuni  has  done  equally  well  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  in  futuie  we  will  follow  this  plan  up  closely. — C.\mbkiax. 

'Wallfl.o'wers  in  Ireland  and  Lancashire. — "  For  the 
third  year  in  succession  all  the  Wallflowers  have  been  killed  in 
.January.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much  by  the  December 
frost  ;  the  snow  saved  them  ;  but  this  niontli  of  dry  hard  frost  has 
shrivelled  them  all  up."  Thus  writes  Jlr.  Broekbank  of  the  Wall- 
flowers in  Lancasliire,  and  if  this  is  an  accurate  statement,  which  it 
doubtless  is,  then  Ireland  is  much  more  fortunate  than  Lancashire, 
or  at  all  events  Didsbury.  I  have  several  beds  of  Wallflowers, 
double,  semi-double,  and  single,  and  of  everj'  hue,  and,  except  a 
delicate  seedling,  I  do  not  remember  having  lost  one.  I  cut  a 
bouquet  of  them  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  have  liad  them  much  more 
plentiful  ever  since.  Tliose  who  love  this  deliciously  sweet-scented 
old-fashioned  flower  will,  I  am  sure,  make  many  an  effort  before 
they  arrive  at  Mr.  Brock  bank's  conclusion,  viz.,  "that  they  cannot  be 
safely  reckoned  upon  for  spring  bedding"  in  the  future."  I  have 
quoted  the  observation  "the  snow  saved  them"  merely  to  remark 
that  your  correspondent  must  refer  to  seedlings  or  small  cuttings — 
except  one  supposes  there  has  been  several  feet  of  snow  in  January 
in  Lancashire ;  there  has  been  practically  no  snow  or  frost  in  Ireland — 
and  sucli  will  not  flower  in  spring ;  while  to  large  flowering 
plants  like  mine,  21  ft.  high,  snow  is  no  protection. — W.  J.  M., 
Clonmel. 


ORCH  I  DS. 


SCALE    AND    EVILS    OF   FLUE    HEATING. 

If"J.  P.'s"  plants  (p.  12S)  are  much  infested  with  scale,  no 
healtliy  growth  will  be  made  until  it  is  eradicated.  No  plant  can 
thrive  when  its  juices  are  being  sucked  out  by  parasites,  or  if  the 
leaves  are  choked  by  dusty  particles.  Strict  attention,  attacking 
the  insect  the  moment  it  is  perceived,  and  frequently  sponging  the 
foliage  are  most  imjjortant  items  in  Orchid  culture.  If  your  corre- 
spondent is  making  a  hobby  of  his  Orchids,  and  has  imbibed  the 
necessary  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  this  interesting  family  of  plants, 
he  will  find  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  in  overhauling  his  speci- 
mens and  attending  to  their  wants  in  this  respect.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  Orchids  may  not  be  so  frequently  and  thoroughly  syringed 
as  most  otlier  plants,  other  means  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  in  a 
cleanly  condition.  In  the  case  of  Vandas,  .Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  and 
species  of  a  like  nature,  the  scale  is  apt  to  get,  especially  if  allowed 
to  work  its  will  for  a  time,  deeply  down  into  the  heart  and  leaf-axils 
of  the  specimen.  A  small  piece  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick, 
and  worked  down  gently  and  cautiously  amongst  the  leaves,  will  dis- 
lodge the  enemy.  Finish  up  by  sponging  the  whole  of  the  plants 
with  clean  tepid  water.  This  cleansing  operation  must,  however,  be 
very  tenderly  performed,  especially  when  the  young  growth  is  push- 
ing up.  The  young  leaf  is  most  generally  attacked  and  suffers  most 
from  the  insect,  but  is  at  the  same  time  extremely  susceptil)le  to 
injury  from  careless  handling,  and  a  little  undue  pressure  with  tlie 
cleaning  implements  will  suffice  to  ruin  a  valuable  specimen.  The 
amateur  who  has  a  limited  collection  should  make  a  point  of  attend- 
ing to  their  needs  in  this  respect  himself,  as  by  so  doing  he  will  be 
sure  to  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  their  respective  natures  and  re- 
quirements. Hardly  two  species  demand  just  the  same  treatment, 
j\nd  it  is  only  by  being  much  amongst  them  that  their  special  needs 
can  be  ascertained.  AVith  respect  to  the  heating  apparatus,  I  con- 
sider a  flue  to  be  about  the  worst  method  of  heating  an  Orchid 
house.  The  heat  obtained  from  it  is  always  more  arid  than  tliat 
derived  from  hotvrater  pipes,  and  there  is  even  in  the  case  of  the 
best  made  flues  a  constant  danger  of  sulphur  fumes  escaping.  I 
do  not  know  how  your  correspondent's  plants  are  situated  in  the 
structure,  but  they  ought  not  to  stand  where  exposed  to  the  parch- 
ing influence  of  the  flue.  In  any  case  the  stage  should  be  close  and 
covered  with  some  inches  of  Cocoa-fibre,  which,  being  maintained  in 
a  moist  condition,  will  tend  to  counteract  the  aridity  engendered 
by  the  flue. 

In  addition  to  this  pans  of  water  may  be  placed  here  and  there 
about  the  house,  and  at  the  hottest  end  I  would  advise  that  a  gal- 
vanised iron  tray  be  made  to  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  flue, 
which,  being  filled  with  water  when  strong  fires  are  needed,  will 
assist  in  supplying  the  necessary  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
Simply  pouring  water  on  the  flue  will  not  give  this  result,  and  if 
often  practised  the  upward  sudden  rush  of  hot  steam  is  likely  to 
exercise  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  plants.  As  to  watering  in  frosty 
weather,  it  is  just  simply  a  question  of  the  plants  needing  it.  If  the 
proper  temperature  is  maintained,  the  plant  healthy  and  to  all  ap- 
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pearanoe  dry,  it  should  certainly  receive  a  gentle  moistening  just 
sufficient  to  wet  the  soil  and  no  more.  Orchids,  like  other  plants, 
have  their  functions  in  a  less  active  state  during  the  winter  time,  and 
consef|uently  need  as  a  race  but  little  water.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  wliy  they  sliould  not  be  watered  if  seen  to  be  needful,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  may  be.  To  sum  up,  water  only  when 
absolutely  necessary,  and  then  give  enough  only  to  moisten  the  com- 
post through.  The  baskets  to  which  I  referred  are  not  of  wicker, 
they  are  made  in  a  very  simple  manner  of  Chestnut,  Oak,  Deal,  Teak, 
&c.  Herr  Miiller,  of  Elberfeld,  once  informed  me  that  nothing  could 
equal  Holly  for  this  purpose,  but  unfortunately  this  wood  is  not 
always  easily  procurable.  I  should  recommend  plain  yellow  Deal, 
and  as  your  correspondent  does  not  appear  to  have  any  acquaintance 
with  this  form  of  plant  receptacle,  a  few  hints  as  to  their  construction 
may  not  be  unacceptable.  Procure  some  sound  yellow  Deal,  reject- 
ing all  sappy  portions,  cutting  it  out  into  lengths  about  1  in.  square, 
and  bevelling  off  the  sharp  edges.  From  these  baskets  of  any  desired 
dimensions  can  be  made  in  the  following  manner  :  Having  cut  some 
pieces  to  the  desired  length,  have  holes  in  each  one  about  1  in.  from 
the  ends.  Then  take  four  strong  pieces  of  wire,  and  bend  one  end 
in  the  form  of  a  loop.  These  wires  will  correspond  in  length  to  the 
depth  of  the  basket,  and  the  pieces  of  wood  being  placed  one  on  the 
otlier  so  as  to  form  the  four  sides,  the  wire  will  be  run  through  the 
holes,  and,  being  long  enough  to  be  made  to  terminate  in  a  loop,  will 
bind  them  all  firmly  and  neatly  together.  The  loops  at  the  corners 
will  serve  to  attach  the  wires  to  for  hanging  them  up.  Any  ordinary 
carpenter  would  make 
them,  but  many  Orchid 
growers  make  their  own, 
and  this  is  probably  the 
best  way,  as  a  basket  any 
desired  size  may  be  made 
when  wanted.  I  would, 
however,  counsel  "J.  P." 
before  he  commences  ope- 
rations to  inspect  a  good 
trade  or  private  collec- 
tion, when  I  am  sure  that 
several  details  which  now 
embarrass  him  would  be 
made  clear.  I  fear  that 
but  poor  success  will  at- 
tend the  efforts  to  grow 
such  cool  subjects  as 
Odontoglossum  Alexan- 
dra and  Disa  grandiflora 
amongst  Vandas  and  other 
heat-loving  plants.  First 
and  foremost  your  cor- 
respondent should  pro- 
cure some  good  practical 
treatise  which  fully  de- 
scribes the  nature  of  the 
principal  genera.  Without 
this  knowledge  he  will 
be  working  in  the  dark, 

and  will  be  in  a  continual  state  of  uncertainty.  Growing  all  kinds 
of  Orchids  in  one  temperature  is  like  subjecting  hardy  and  tropical 
Ferns  to  the  same  treatment;  some  will  thrive,  but  many  will  languish 
and  die. 

Then,  again,  I  should  counsel  a  beginner  not  to  make  a  practice 
of  purchasing  at  sales.  Better  go  to  a  firm  where  this  class  of 
plant  is  well  grown,  state  the  kinds  principally  needed,  and  those 
whicli  will  consort  with  them.  Nurserymen  are  always  ready 
to  give  useful  information  upon  this  subject.  "  J.  P."  apparently 
confounds  "  cool"  with  cold  treatment.  The  so-called  cool  Orchids 
may  be  stated  to  require  a  minimum  winter  temperature  of  45° 
and  rejoice  in  a  cool  moist  atmosphere  during  the  summer  months. 
In  large  establishments  Orchidsare  usually  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz.  :  East  Indian,  Mexican,  and  "cool,  "withseparateaccommodation 
for  each  section.  Your  correspondent  would  do  better  to  confine 
himself  to  one  of  these  classes,  and  take  care  to  purchase  only  such 
plants  as  belong  to  it.  Respecting  the  use  of  peat,  although 
under  present  circumstances  I  would  counsel  that  little  or  none 
be  used,  yet  if  your  correspondent  should  still  incline  to  its  em- 
ployment, let  him  make  sure  that  he  has  the  real  article.  It  may 
not  be  oui;  of  place  to  state  that  Orchid  peat  of  the  best  quality 
may  be  obtained  from  St.  George's  Hill,  Byfleet,  on  application  to 
Mr.  Rose.  It  is  light  and  porous  and  never  appears  to  become 
sodden  and  sour.  J.  Coknhill. 

■  I  am  surprised  to  find  Mr,  Baines  recommending   (p.    169) 

cool  treatment  for  East  Indian  Orchids  after  what  he  has  written 
and  done  in  the  matter,  and  I  think  he  really  ought  to  name  the 
successful  cultivators  who  grew  their  Vandas,  Aerides,   and  Sacco- 


labiums  on  the  shelves  with  "  nothing  to  check  the  external  air  from 
coming  directly  in  contact  with  them."  Mr.  Baines  says  it  "would 
astonish  many  of  the  most  noted  cultivators  "  to  hear  of  the  treat- 
ment as  to  ventilation  practised  in  the  culture  of  East  Indian 
Orchids,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  Mr.  Baines'  examples  of  extraordi- 
nary culture  are  usually  unreachable.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these 
experiences  of  Mr.  Baines  have  never  been  reflected  in  his  calen- 
darial  teachings  or  elsewhere  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  cautions  your 
readers  against  transferring  East  Indian  Orchids  above  named  to  the 
conservatory  for  a  brief  period  when  they  are  in  flower,  because  it 
may  do  them  irreparable  injury,  and  when  the  plants  are  used  in 
that  way  he  recommends  a  kind  of  Wardian  case  to  be  introduced 
into  the  conservatory  to  hold  Aerides,  Vandas,  and  Saccolabiinns, 
&o.,  while  they  are  there,  and  "  only  just  sufficient  air  to  keep  the 
flowers  from  spotting."  In  short,  these  plants  are  recommended 
to  be  enclosed  iiith  Ferns  and  Lycopods.  This  advice  -was  given 
not  much  above  six  months  ago  in  The  Gakdek,  when  Mr.  Baines 
must  have  been  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  those  examples  of 
culture  grown  "  directly  exposed  to  the  external  air,"  and  it  is  for 
him  now  to  explain  why  he  did  not  recommend  that  plan  of  pre- 
paring the  plants  for  the  conservatory,  and  about  which  he  was  then 
perfectly  silent.  In  another  place  for  "  Vandas,  Saccolabiums, 
Aerides,  and  other  heat-requiring  species  "  he  recommends  a  brisk 
temperature  about  the  season  when  they  begin  to  grow,  and  later  on 
he  tells  us  the  same  plants  should  have  a  maximum  temperature  of 
90°  "which  will  benefit  them,"  and  which  is  a  higher  temperature 

than  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Williams  in  his  book 
on  Orchids,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' practice  is  the  same 
as  that  of  cultivators  in 
general,  but  not  the  cool 
system  for  East  Indian 
species. 

I  confess  I  cannot  be 
brought  over  to  Dr. 
Paterson's  system  until 
we  hear  further  particu- 
lars about  his  tempera- 
tures, which  are  wanting ; 
and  I  submit  that  Mr. 
Baines,  after  what  he  has 
practised  and  written 
down  to  the  present  time, 
cannot  well  lend  his 
name,  as  a  cultivator,  to 
the  system  either,  and  say 
that  he  has  urged  the 
practice  described  by  Mr. 
Thomson  "on  every  op- 
portunity for  many  years 
as  the  only  means  by 
which  these  plants  could 
be  maintained  for  a  long 
time  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion." He  has  urged  quite 
the  contrary.  Dr.  Paterson  grows  his  plants  in  a  temperature 
in  which  people  can  sit  at  any  time  with  comfort,  and  in 
houses  with  the  doors  open  on  mild  daj's  in  the  month  of  November, 
but  Mr.  Baines  recommends  a  temperature  of  from  85°  to  90°  in  the 
shade;  and  speaking  on  this  very  subject  of  "temperature  for  Sac- 
colabiums, Aerides,  Vandas,  and  Phala^nopsis, "  when  the  days  are 
sunless,  he  advises  the  day  temperature  to  be  run  up  to  "75"  with  a 
close  atmosphere  ;"  and  when  this  figure,  he  continues,  "has  to  be 
kept  up  by  fire-heat,  its  growing  influence  upon  the  plants  will  be 
quite  as  great  as  10°  higher  through  the  sun's  power."  (The 
Garden,  Vol.  XIII.,  May.)  Is  this  Dr.  Paterson's  practice?  I 
ask,  or  can  it  be  called  anything  else  than  the  stewing  process  pure 
and  simple — a  higli  temperature  by  fire-heat,  when  there  is  least  light, 
and  a  close  atmosphere  ?  Moreover,  Mr.  Baines  once  wrote  an  article 
in  The  Garden  to  prove  that,  as  a  rule,  our  stove  temperatures  are 
too  low,  and  he  recommended  a  higher  temperature  both  night  and 
day  than  is  usually  practised,  as  your  readers  will,  I  daresay, 
remember.  J.  S.  W^. 

Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson  for  his  further  explana- 
tion about  Dr.  Paterson's  Orchids.  I  believe  that  many  of  our  Orchids 
will  stand  greater  vicissitudes  of  temperature  than  most  of  us  believe, 
and  Dr.  Paterson's  experience  is  instructive  in  this  way,  although  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  case  of  those  East  Indian  subjects 
that  have  been  hitherto  cultivated  successfully  in  warm  houses  we 
cannot  depart  very  far  from  the  old  practice.  I  observe  from  the 
more  particular  account  from  the  "  Gardener, "  that  Dr.  Paterson, 
like  most  other  cultivators,  provides  three  divisions  for  his  plants, 
viz. ,   a   cool  Orchid  house,   an   intermediate  division  for  Cattleyas, 


The  Broad-leaved  Saxifrage  in  the  ^^  ild  Gai  den  (see  p.  194). 
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Lfflias,  &o.,  and  a  third  and  presumably  warmer  dixnsion  still,  con- 
taining Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  Vandas.  Between  these  divi- 
sions there  are  no  doors,  a  not  uncommon  arrangement,  and  one  which 
need  not  interfere  with  the  proper  temperature  in  each  division  ;  in- 
deed, the  gradations  of  temperature  required  by  the  numerous  species 
of  Orchids  in  cultivation  can  hardly  be  afforded  in  any  other  waj-, 
for  even  in  the  warmest  division  there  is  lasually  a  cool  end  for  some 
of  the  cooler  subjects.  I  expect,  therefore,  that  if  tlie  Doctor  finds 
it  necessary  to  provide  three  divisions  for  his  plants,  he  does  not 
deviate  so  far  from  the  general  practice  as  one  might  have  supposed 
from  the  first  connnunication  on  this  suliject ;  still,  if  he  can  grow 
his  plants  as  well  as  he  has  long  lieen  acknowledged  to  do  by  a  cooler 
system  of  treatment  than  usual,  it  is  sometliing  learned.  I  have 
myself  subjected  Aerides  odoratum  to  an  intermediate  house  tem- 
perature in  summer,  and  a  temperature  of  from  4.5°  to  55"  in  winter 
niglit  and  day  respectively  for  about  seven  or  eight  j'eara,  but  I  can- 
not say  that  the  plant  throve  remarkably  well  under  that  treatment, 
certainly  not  nearly  so  well  as  it  docs  in  a  warm  house.  Witli  regard 
to  opening  the  doors  of  inner  divisions  of  plant  houses  at  different 
temperatures,  or,  indeed,  anj'  kind  of  glass  structures,  I  consider  it 
a  very  good  plan,  and  have  lieen,  like  many  other  practitioners,  in 
the  habit  of  opening  the  whole  of  the  doors  of  our  fruit-growing 
ranges  whenever  possible  rather  than  admit  much  air  by  tlie  venti- 
lators, as  by  that  plan  a  soft  current  of  air  is  set  in  motion,  which  is 
beneficial  without  being  iu  any  way  risky.  Cultivator. 


Thinning  out  the  Bulbs  of  Orchids.— I  do  not  think 
tliat  tlie  practice  of  thinning  out  tlie  old  or  blind  bulbs  of  such  species 
of  Orchids  as  the  Ccelogyne  cristata  and  some  others,  the  bulbs  of 
which  get  crowded  in  the  course  of  time,  is  carried  out  as  often  and 
as  freely  as  it  should  be.  One  not  unfrequontly  sees  large  masses  of 
the  plant  just  named  so  crammed  with  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  that  the 
3'oung  ones  have  not  room  to  grow,  and  are  small  in  consequence, 
producing  few  flowers,  whereas  plants  tliat  have  been  thinned  have 
bulbs  as  large  as  hens'  eggs,  and  spikes  bearing  a  large  number  of 
flowers.  On  one  occasion  I  bought  a  mass  of  Ccelogyne  from  the 
collection  of  a  good  grower  with  about  150  bulbs  in  a  not  very  large 
pan,  and  they  had  become  quite  wedged  together.  I  removed  every 
old  bulb  without  leaves,  numbering  quite  half  of  the  total,  and  then 
the  best  and  most  recently-formed  ones  liad  more  pan  room  to  grow, 
and  permitted  of  the  plant  being  surfaced  properly.  Underneath  a 
number  of  still  older  bulbs  were  found  quite  smothered  and  rotten. 
I  purpose  operating  on  another  plant  of  the  same  size  shortly  when 
out  of  flower.  Botli  have  flowered  profusely,  but  four  or  dve  flowers 
were  the  most  to  any  one  spike,  whereas  strong  bulbs  will  produce 
seven  or  eight.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  old  bulbs  in  such  cases, 
and  old  stems  of  Dendrobiums  and  Cattleyas,  &c.,  are  of  no  use 
whatever  to  the  plant  except  when  one  wishes  to  originate  ' '  back 
breaks "  from  them,  and  very  old  bulbs  do  not  force  in  that  way. 
AVhen  the  foliage  is  good  the  case  is,  of  course,  altered.  Still,  when 
one  buys  Orchids  the  more  bulbs  they  have  the  dearer  they  are, 
although  they  may  liave  no  more  possible  "breaks"  or  "leads" 
than  other  plants  with  fewer  blind  bulbs  but  with  as  many  leads. 
Thinning  out  Ccelogynes  must  bo  done  carefully,  as  they  grow  close 
to  the  creeping  stems,  whicii  may  be  severed  in  the  operation.  In  very 
crowdedspecimensthebestplan  is  to  cutaway  thebulbspiece-meahvith 
a  small  knife  till  the  stem  is  reached — there  is  no  other  way  of  getting 
at  them  when  they  become  wedged  together. — J.  S.  W. 

Quick  Increase  of  Masdevallias.—Orchid.aceous plants, 
taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  admit  of  being  multiplied  nearly  so  fast  as 
most  other  things,  although  amongst  the  large  number  of  species 
now  in  cultivation  there  is  a  considerable  difference  iu  this  respect, 
especially  in  the  kinds  that  form  pseudo-bulbs,  and  amongst  these 
may  be  named  Masdevallias.  At  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  may  now 
be  seen  a  most  noteworthy  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  M. 
Lindeni,  when  iu  the  hands  of  a  good  gi-ower,  can  be  increased.  Six 
years  ago  a  mass  of  this  Masdevallia  was  purchased  with  eleven 
leaves.  It  was  grown  on,  and  subjected  to  division  from  time  to 
time  in  the  usual  nursery  fashion.  From  this  single  piece  there  is 
now  a  stock  of  190  plants,  with  from  two  to  six  bulljs  and  leaves 
each,  in  strong,  healthy  condition,  many  pushing  up  two  or  three 
flowers,  and  besides  these  £120  worth  have  been  sold.  The  original 
piece  cost  thirty-three  guineas.  Mr.  O'Brien,  under  whose  imme- 
diate care  the  Orchids  in  this  establishment  are,  is  a  believer  in  the 
medium  treatment  as  to  temperature  for  these  and  most  otlier  cool 
Orchids,  keeping  them  as  near  as  can  be  to  a  night  temperature 
through  the  winter  of  45'',  and  in  the  daytime  during  hot  summer 
weather  as  low  as  circumstances  will  permit.  In  the  same  house 
along  with  the  ilasdevallias  are  grown  all  the  cooler' section  of 
Odontoglossums,  including  0.  ntevium,  0.  Cervantesi,  0.  madrense, 
0.  crispura,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  triumphans,  0.  luteum-purirareum,  0. 
Halli,      0.      cirrhosum,    and    others  ;    likewise    such    species    as 


Oncidium  macranthum,  Epidendrum  ^^tellinum,  E.  syringtethyrsum, 
Oncidium  cucuUatum,  many  Ccelogynes,  all  the  Pleiones,  and  numer- 
ous other  Orchids,  all  in  more  than  a  usually  healthy,  vigorous  state, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  quantity  and  proportionate  strength  of  the 
flower-spikes  which  they  are  pushing  up. — A.  F. 

Hardiness  of  the  Assam  Ccelogynes.— Most  conclusive 
evidence  is  aftbrded  at  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  as  to  the  low  tempe- 
rature which  Ccelogyne  barbata,  C.  corymbosa,  and  three  unnamed 
species  will  bear.  These  have  been  hanging  all  the  winter  close  to 
the  glass  in  the  large  conservatory,  where  the  thermometer  has  been 
frequently  below  freezing,  and  yet  the  plants  are  in  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable condition,  and  have  been  gradually  during  the  time 
pusliing  up  their  flower-spikes,  which  are  now  quite  prominent.  The 
flowerless,  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  some  of  the  cool  region 
Co'logynes  used  to  be  so  often  met  has,  no  doubt,  been  owing  to  the 
over  warm  treatment  which  they  have  received,  often  accom- 
panied by  a  drier  state  of  the  roots  than  that  under  which  their 
natural  requirements  permit  tliem  to  thrive.  — A.   Z. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea. — Amoug  the  various  Orchids  now  in 
flower  at  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  are  Helcia  sanguinolenta,  an  uncommon 
terrestrial  kind  from  the  Peruvian  Andes,  with  the  habit  of  Tricho- 
pilia,  with  flowers  arising  singly  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and 
much  resembling  those  of  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  though  the  delicate 
pencillings  of  the  lip  are  of  a  brighter  hue.  Of  Ada  aurantiaca 
there  is  a  splendid  variety,  in  whicli  the  colour  is  far  more  intense 
than  in  the  ordinary  form.  Among  tlie  stock  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
are  some  very  distinct  forms,  especially  those  named  rubellum,  which 
has  unusually  deoj)  coloured  flowers,  the  lips  of  which  are  white 
with  a  distinct  and  well-defined  margin  of  a  beautiful  tint. 
Another  named  pulcherrimum  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  an  excc]:)- 
tionally  pale  shade,  iu  fact,  almost  white.  D.  nobile  "pendulum, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  forms,  is  also  well  represented, 
though  the  flowers  are  not  so  deep  coloured  as  they  usually  are.  A  fine 
batch  of  the  true  Oncidium  Cavendishi  is  a  sight  worth  seeing,  the 
many  spikes  of  briglit  golden  flowers  being  remarkaldy  attractive. 
Of  0.  serratum,  one  of  the  large-floweredsection,  with  deep  chocolate 
and  orange  flowers,  there  are  some  fine  examples.  There  are  many 
Odontoglossums  in  flower,  and  amongst  tliem  the  uncommon  O. 
Ruckerianum,  with  its  transparent  creamy  flowers  with  a  few 
reddish-brown  spots ;  likewise  its  near  congener,  0.  Cliestertoui, 
also  a  desirable  species.  O.  gloriosum  is  represented  by  an  unusu- 
ally fine  specimen  Ijcaring  several  branching  flower-stems.  Tlie 
pretty  Ccelogyne  flaccida  is  not  often  met  with  in  flower,  though  the 
]irofusion  with  which  the  long  racemes  of  white  and  yellow-marked 
flowers  are  produced,  together  with  their  delicious  perfume,  renders 
it  a  most  desiralile  kind  and  well  worth  growing.  The  charming  D. 
primulinum  may  be  seen  numerously  with  its  various  forms  ;  also 
the  scarce  D.  Findleyanum  with  its  large  yellow  shallow-lipped 
flowers  and  purple-tinted  sepals  ;  and  D.  luteolum,  though  not  very 
showy,  is  well  worthy  of  mention  as  being  one  of  the  few  kinds 
which  are  entirely  concolorous. 

Lgslia  albida  salmoniana. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
this  variety  is  perhaps  unique  amongst  this  cultivated  kinds,  as  they 
are  of  a  delicate  pale  salmon  tint,  though  the  definition  tails  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  their  singular  hue.  The  lip  has,  like  the  type  and 
other  varieties,  a  bright  yellow  crest  running  down  the  middle  which 
much  adds  to  its  effect.  The  flowers  are  about  the  same  size  also  as 
those  of  the  other  forms.  It  is  now  finely  in  flower  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  uui'sery  at  Chelsea. 

TWIN-FLOWERED  LADY'S  SLIPPEFu 

In"  Mr.  Burbidge's  interesting  remarks  about  Mr.  Tailby's  remarkable 
specimen  of  Cypripedium  insigne  (I  say  remarkable,  because  every 
stem  bore  two  tlowers)  he  says  Mr.  Tailby's  mode  of  culture  '  'differed 
in  nothing  from  that  which  is  customary,  except  in  the  material  in 
which  the  plants  was  potted.  This  was  Sphagnum  and  coarse  sand 
only,  with  plenty  of  liquid  manure  during  its  growth."  I  regard 
this  difference  as,  the  American  might  say,  a  mighty  difference.  I 
have  tried  the  orthodox  mixture  generally  recommended  and  adopted 
for  Cypripedium  culture  without  even  having  a  twin  flower  on  in- 
signe, but  se%'eral  years  since  I  used  Sphagnum  with  just  a  very 
little  flaky  dry  horse  manure  and  some  lumps  of  charcoal,  with  the 
result  that  the  strength  of  the  plants  has  vastly  increased,  and  now 
twin  flowers  are  common  enough.  This  season  we  have  had  from 
twenty-four  to  fort^'^-eight  flowers  on  single  plants,  according  to 
their  size,  and  I  really  forget  how  many  twins  were  among  them, 
but  there  were  a  good  many  grown  in  the  same  material.  I  have 
had  single  stems — branched  ones,  of  course — of  C.  Lindeni  produce 
over  thirty  blooms.  From  my  experience  I  would  never  again  think 
of  using  loam  or  lumpy  peat,  as  is  generally  recommended  for 
Cypripediums,  and  would  venture  to  predict  that  if  Mr.  Tailby  gave 
up  his  present  mixture  for  those   generally  used,   his  twin-flowered 
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plants  would  soon  revert  to  single  ones  again.  This  season  I  have 
used  dried  fresh  sheep  manure  ground  through  a  J  in.  sieve,  and 
sprinlxled  the  Sphagnum  with  it.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  tlie 
culture  of  Calanthes  very  much  the  same  material  is  used,  only  a 
little  of  the  fibry  parts  of  loam  and  peat  being  employed,  but  the 
base  is  Sphagnum  and  flaky  manure.  This  we  have  tried  against 
the  generally  recommended  composts  with  results  much  in  its  favour. 
Last  season  we  had  C.  Veitchi  with  fifty-four  blooms  on  single 
spikes.  D.  Thomson. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Early  FlO'werS. — From  Mr.  Burbidge  we  have  to  hand  a  little 
bit  of  spring  in  the  shape  of  a  basket  of  tlie  earliest  flowers,  which 
this  season  are  slower  than  usual  in  opening  about  Loudon.  The 
more  genial  climate  of  the  Irish  eastern  coast  is  far  more  favourable 
to  the  early  spring  bloom  than  the  London  climate.  Among  the 
X^lants  are  the  spring-flowering  Hellebores,  such  as  Helleborus  atro- 
rubens,  orientalis,  purpurascens,  and  antiquorum,  Snowflakes,  Orobus 
vernus.  Lungworts,  broad-leaved  Saxifrages,  Primroses,  Snowdrops, 
Hepaticas,  and  early  Rhododendrons.  These  spring-flov,-ering  Helle- 
bores will,  when  they  are  better  known,  be  favourite  flowers  witli 
those  who  enjoy  other  beauty  than  that  of  showy  colour.  Some  of 
these,  however,  are  far  from  being  inconspicuous.  They  are  among 
the  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  whicli  we  hope  to  see  in  the  future 
in  Moss  or  leaf-covered  beds  in  slieltered  spots,  where  they  may  have 
the  slight  care  they  require  to  induce  a  much  better  result  than  when 
exposed  in  bare  borders  among  ordinary  deciduous  herbaceous 
plants. 

Forced  Lilacs. — "We  have  several  varieties  of  these  now  beau- 
tifully in  flower.  We  find  the  flov.'ers  of  the  common  white  Lilac 
to  be  no  whiter  than  those  of  the  ordinai'y  large  flowered  common  pur- 
ple if  the  latter  be  forced  in  a  high  temperature,  and  the  white 
kind  does  not  produce  from  an  equal  sized  plant  one  quarter  as  much 
flower  as  that  furnished  by  the  purple.  We  find  it  best  for  decora- 
tive purposes  to  have  plants  in  various  temperatures,  as  by  that 
means  we  get  various  shades.  Flowers  of  the  Persian  cut  from  a 
cool  house  retain  nearly  their  ordinary  colour,  while  those  from  a 
high  temperature  exhibit  an  intermediate  stage,  and  tlie  foliage  is  as 
green  as  that  grown  out-of-doors.  Although  we  gi'ow  a  great  variety 
of  flowering  shrubs  for  supplj'ing  cut  flowers,  none  yield  us  suoli 
good  results  as  the  various  sorts  of  Lilac.  By  having  a  good  supply 
of  plants  we  can  cut  from  New  Year's  Day  until  blooms  are  procur- 
able out-of-doors.  Ribes  sanguiueum  does  well  in  a  cool  house  ;  it 
forces  easily,  and  looks  well  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration.  We 
also  use  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Kalmias,  Andromedas, 
&c.,  as  by  their  use  the  demand  for  exotic  flowers  is  reduced. — 
J.  Gkoom,  Linton,  Kent. 

Golden-striped  "White  Crocus. — We  have  received  from 
Miss  C.  M.  Owen,  of  Knockmullen,  Gorey,  Ireland,  a  very  beauti- 
ful form  of  Crocus  vernus,  pure  white,  with  the  three  outir  divisions 
seamed  at  the  tips  with  bands  of  bright  orange.  Miss  Owen  states 
that  the  colouring  is  constant,  and  that  she  originally  obtained  the 
plant  from  a  very  old  garden,  where  many  choice  hardy  flowers  have 
survived  the  carpet  and  ribbon  age  of  gardening.  Mr.  G.  Maw,  to 
whom  we  have  submitted  the  specimen,  is  of  oijinion  that  it  is  not  a 
hybrid,  as  suggested  by  Miss  Owen,  but  a  case  of  morphosis,  in  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  stigmata  in  lieu  of  the 
perianth  segments.  The  orange  stripe  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
stigma  inlaid  into  the  white  limb.  Mons.  Chabbellier,  of  Paris,  lias 
observed  the  same  thing  in  tlie  Saffron  (Crocus  sativus),  in  some 
cases  the  limb  becoming  almostabortive,  and  replaced  bydeformed  extra 
stigmata,  which  Mons.  Chabbellier  hopes  to  perpetuate  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  a  larger  supply  of  Salfrou  from  each  individual 
flower. 

American  Lilies  and  Camellias.— We  learn  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  the  prize 
(£8)  for  the  best  seedling  Lily  was  awarded  to  Lilium  Hoveyi,  and 
that  at  a  more  recent  meeting  still  the  prize  (£12)  for  the  best  seed- 
ling Camellia  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Anne  Marie  Hovey. 

Fuchsia  arborescens.— This  old  but  by  no  means  common 
Fuchsia  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  distinct,  plants  for  conservatory  decoration.  At  Kew 
may  be  seen  some  small  plants  of  it  in  a  greenhouse,  where  they 
have  a  pretty  eft'ect  mixed  with  other  plants.  In  a  small  state 
it  is  remarkably  unlike  an  ordinary  Fuchsia,  both  as  regards 
liabit  and  flowers.  The  latter,  which  are  of  a  bright  magenta 
hue,  are  very  small,  but  they  are  produced  in  such  numbers  in 
spreading  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  that  their  small 
size  is  amply  compensated  for.  It  is  a  Mexican  species,  and 
attains  in  that  country  a  height  of  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 


Rhododendron  Veitchi.  —There  are  few  more  lovely  flower 
ing  plants  than  this  exquisite  Moulmcin  Rhododendron,  of  which 
there  are  now  flowering  examples  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Chelsea.  The  large  size  of  tlie  blossoms,  their  snowy  whiteness, 
delicious  perfume,  and  their  singular  crimpled  margins  render  them 
highly  attractive,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  a  fit 
companion  for  tlie  many  beautiful  hybrids  of  the  jasminiflorum  type 
which  abound  at  this  nursery,  and  which  are  seldom  seen  out  of 
flower  even  in  winter. 

Iniantophyllum  miniatuna  superbum.— This  fine  variety 
is  so  superior  to  the  type,  both  in  size  and  brilliancy,  that  it  should 
be  sought  after  by  all  who  know  the  worth  of  miniatum  for  early 
spring  decoration.  In  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  houses  at  Chelsea 
there  are  numbers  of  fine  specimens  of  the  type,  together  with 
the  variety  under  notice,  and  the  contrast  between  them  is  very 
striking.  There  are  several  varieties  now  in  gardens  which  differ 
from  the  original  more  or  less,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  beautiful. 

Muscari  lingulatum  and  Leontice  altaica. — Though 
we  have  had  nine  days  of  warm  weather,  yet,  unlike  the  Snowdrop 
and  Aconite,  these  little  harbingers  of  spring  show  no  signs  of 
growth  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  soil  is  only  open 
to  about  6  in.  in  depth,  the  lower  stratum  being  still  frozen  to  a 
depth  of  some  2  ft.  In  protected  frames  Muscari  lingulatum  (?)  is  gay 
and  cheerful  in  appearance,  and  a  beautiful  plant  it  is.  It  is  only 
about  3  in.  in  height,  and  the  flower-spike  is  not  very  large,  but  the 
colour  of  the  blossoms  is  a  most  exquisite  turquoise-blue,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  marine-green.  For  want  of  suificient  material  the 
name  is  not  definitely  fixed  ;  it  may  possibly  be  a  Plyacinth.  It  is 
one  of  Mr.  Elwes'  introductions.  Next  to  this,  Leontice  altaica  is 
unfolding  its  numerous  yellow,  bell-shaped  flowers,  and  promises  to 
make  a  fairly  good  show  in  a  few  days.  It  is  cue  of  Dr.  Regel's 
introductions. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Crassula  profusa. — This  pretty  Cape  of  Good  Hope  plant, 
now  finely  in  flower  in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew,  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  hanging  baskets  in  dwelling-rooms  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  as  it  seems  quite  indifferent  to  the  drouglit  and  dust  of 
such  places.  Its  clusters  of  white  blossoms  hang  in  graceful  profu- 
sion over  the  sides  of  the  basket  or  pot,  and  last  a  long  time  in  per- 
fection. In  the  same  house  arc  many  such  plants  from  dry  regions 
which  are  well  suited  for  similar  purposes  as  well  as  for  dry  green- 
iiouses. 

Spirsea  Thunbergi. — This  pretty  shrub,  which  everybody 
admires  in  the  open  borders  in  summer,  is  also  a  very  desirable  sub- 
ject for  early  forcing,  and  it  is  employed  somewhat  extensively  for 
this  purpose  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  at  Chelsea,  where  plants 
of  it  may  now  be  seen  in  flower.  Its  myriads  of  tiny  white  blossoms 
amongst  the  bright  green  foliage  are  singularly  pretty.  It  is  said  to 
require  less  heat  in  forcing  than  most  shrubs  ;  if  the  heat  be  exces- 
sive the  result  is  unsatisfactory. 

Oalliphruria  sutaedentata. — The  delicate  beauty  of  this  bul- 
bous stove  plant,  which  was  introduced  to  English  gardens  several 
years  ago  from  New  Grenada,  commends  it  to  the  notice  of  every- 
one. The  foliage  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Eucharis  Candida, 
being  of  the  same  size  and  form  and  of  the  same  lustrous  green  hue. 
Tlie  bell-shaped  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  of  from  six  to  eight  in 
an  umbel-like  manner  on  stems  about  1  ft.  high,  and  tliey  are  about 
IJ  in.  long,  of  the  purest  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  blotcli  of 
pale  green  at  the  base  of  the  tube.  It  differs  from  its  near  neigh- 
bour, C.  Hartwegiana,  in  having  the  bases  of  the  stamens  somewhat 
toothed.  It  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  central  compartment 
of  the  T  range  at  Kew. 

Skimmia  oblata. — The  most  ornamental  plant  on  our  root- 
work  througli  the  winter  has  been  this  Skimmia.  I  enclose  a  piece 
to  show  the  beauty  of  the  berries,  which  even  the  severe  winter  has 
not  tempted  the  birds  to  eat.  We  liave  several  small  shrubs  of 
S.  oblata  ;  some  of  them  have  smaller  berries  and  in  smaller  clusters. 
I  send  a  piece  of  Skimmia  japonica  for  comparison.  This  is  from  a 
beautiful  shrub  on  the  rootwork,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  berries 
are  not  to  compare  in  colour  with  those  of  S.  ol:tlata.  I  enclose,  too, 
a  small  piece  of  Azara  microphylla,  to  show  how  perfectly  it  has 
stood  the  winter  ;  it  is  from  the  rootwork. — Geoege  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherbank,   Weybridge  Heath. 

Crinum  Moorei. — In  the  conservatory  (No.  4)  at  Kew  this 
species,  which  is  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  Crinums,  is  now  finely  in 
flower,  and  its  large  delicate-pink  blossoms,  together  with  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  emitted  by  them,  necessarily  attract  attention.  These 
charming  bulbous  plants  are  so  often  grown  in  a  stove  temperature, 
and  so  seldom  seen  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  tliat  doubtless  many  have 
considered  them  to  be  essentially  tropical  plants.  They,  however, 
succeed  perfectly  well  in  a  green.house. 
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Burchellia  capensis. — When  flowers  are  scarce  in  early 
spring  this  tine  old  plant  is  just  in  perfection,  and  the  unusual 
colour  of  its  blossoms — pale  reddish-orange — shows  itself  to  advan- 
tage among  other  plants.  There  are  at  present  numbers  of  small 
plants  of  it  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  each  bearing 
terminal  clusters  of  flowers,  which  have  a  striking  effect.  Those 
who  do  not  possess  it  will  do  well  to  add  it  at  once  to  their  col- 
lections, as  it  is  easily  grown,  merely  requiring  a  warm  greenhouse 
temperature  and  ordinary  treatment.  It  belongs  to  the  long  list 
of  old-fashioned  plants  that  have  fallen  into  comparative  neglect, 
though  quite  undeservedly. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans. — At  the  present  time  our  stove  is 
crimson  from  end  to  end  with  this  plant.  It  has  just  succeeded  the 
Poinsettias,  and  is  quite  as  showy.  Our  plants  are  all  in  5-in.  and 
4,V-in.  pots  and  all  about  2A  ft.  high  or  a  little  more,  and  the  racemes 
of  flowers  are  so  long  that  they  have  had  to  be  looped  up  over  the  tops 
of  the  plants  to  keep  them  from  trailing  on  the  bed.  There  is  no 
drooping  stove  plant  of  the  flowering  section  like  it,  old  as  it  is.  On 
one  plant  with  two  single  stems  in  a  small  pot.  I  have  counted 
twenty-two  flower-scapes,  some  of  them  18  in.  long,  but  of  course 
all  the  flowers  are  not  out  at  one  time.  They  hang  round  the  plants 
in  a  solul  mass,  and  are  very  pretty  and  conspicuous.  Cuttings  are 
put  in  as  early  in  spring  as  possible,  potted  off  into  5-in.  pots  in  peat, 
loam,  and  sand,  and  watered  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
which  helps  them  greatly.  Single  plants  are  too  slender  for  wide 
vases,  but  half-a-dozen  plants  make  a  magnificent  specimen  for  a 
room.  — J.  S.  W. 

Rhododendron  Nobleanum. — This  was  in  bloom  in  the 
pleasure-grounds  here  this  year  at  the  end  of  January,  and  at  the 
present  time  (17th  of  February)  it  is  quite  a  mass  of  flower.  Such 
fine  specimens  of  this  and  of  other  hybrid  Rhododendrons  as  may 
be  seen  here  are  not  generally  met  witli  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ; 
S5me  of  them  reach  a  height  of  20  ft.,  and  are  noted  for  their  early 
flowering.  Every  autumn  we  give  them  a  surfacing  of  leaves  sufh- 
cient  to  protect  the  roots  trom  frost,  and  this  greatly  assists  their 
early  flowering,  The  soil  here  being  naturally  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  Rhododendrons,  we  use  the  common  varieties  of  ponti- 
cum  for  cover,  and  very  well  tliey  answer  the  purpose.  Tlie  hybrid 
varieties,  too,  succeed  admirably  wherever  planted,  and  maintain  a  dis- 
play of  flowers  in  the  shrubbery  from  early  spring  to  midsummer  ; 
and  being  grouped  among  select  Conifer.'e  they  are  very  ornamental. 
Some  seasons  the  early  sorts  are  in  flower  even  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  a  singular  contrast  is  the  result. — George 
McKiNLAY,    Tulloch  Cmtle,  DbujwaU. 
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Begonias  in  the  Flower  Garden.— The  tuberous  Begonias 
have  been  referred  to  in  The  G.^rdex  as  being  suitable  plants  for 
flower  garden  decoration,  but  tliere  are  several  varieties  that  do  not 
belong  to  this  class  that  have  not  as  yet  received  the  attention 
which  they  deserve  for  outside  decoration  in  summer.  The  best  of 
these  are  Begonia  Saundersi,  B.  ascotiensis,  B.  castanea^folia,  and 
B.  Moonlight ;  the  latter  is  a  tuberous  kind,  but  not  of  the  boli- 
viensis  type.  We  planted  out  several  dozen  of  these  last  bedding 
time,  and  though  tlie  season  proved  a  most  unfavourable  one  for 
bedding  plants  generally,  these  Begonias  grew  and  flowered  better 
than  any  other  plants  in  the  flower  garden,  and  far  surpassed  the 
tuberous  kinds  in  hardiness  and  freedom  of  flowering.  Unlike  the 
boliviensis  varieties,  no  special  preparation  of  the  beds  is  required, 
as  they  succeed  in  any  soil  that  will  grow  a  Pelargonium.  In  habit 
and  endurance  of  bloom  they  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  stand 
wet  and  rough  weather  better  than  any  plants  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  One  point  in  their  favour  is  that  they  do  not  make 
gaudy  beds,  as  the  foliage  and  flowers  springing  up  together  give 
just  the  relief  necessary  to  each  other.  The  two  first,  B.  Saundersi 
and  B.  ascotiensis,  are  red  varieties,  and  grow  from  12  in.  to  ISin.  high. 
B.  castaneoefolia  is  a  flesh-coloured  variety,  and  has  a  dwarf,  dense 
habit  of  growth,  seldom  exceeding  S  in.  to  10  in.  high.  B. 
Moonlight  is  pure  white,  gi'ows  1  ft.  high,  and  is  in 
every  respect  a  very  desirable  variety,  much  superior  to  any  of 
the  wliite  Pelargoniums  for  bedding  purposes.  After  serving  their 
purpose  in  the  flower  garden  the  whole  of  these  Begonias  may  be 
lifted  and  potted  without  losing  a  leaf,  and  if  placed  in  a  warm 
frame  they  will  continue  to  flower  the  winter  through,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  much  finer  display  at  that  season  than  plants  that  have  been 
gi'own  under  glass  during  the  summer  months.  They  are  easily 
propagated,  and  a  few  hundred  cuttings  put  in  at  once  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  will  make  good  plants  for  bedding  purposes  by  the  end  of 
May. — J.  Roberts. 

The  Italian  Government  has  offered  three  prizes,  amounting  to 
£360,  for  Vineyards  raised  from  grafts  of  American  varieties  capable 
of  resisting  the  phylloxera. 


PLATE  CCXXL— THREE  NEW  ENGLISH  EOSES. 

The  Roses  represented  in  our  plate  this  week  comprise  three  of  the 
new  varieties  raised  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  of  Cheshunt,  and  we 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
that  have  originated  in  this  country.  The  Duke  of  Teck,  H.  P.,  is 
well  deserving  of  all  the  praises  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  as 
well  as  the  many  certificates  which  have  been  awarded  it  at  exhibi- 
tions, the  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
scarlet  that  has  yet  been  obtained,  being  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
Rose  of  its  class.  The  variety  Charles  Darwin,  which,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, is  one  of  last  year's  novelties,  is  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
richness  of  hue,  which  is  justly  considered  to  be  a  new  tint  in  colour, 
and  this  is  enhanced  by  the  perfectly  round  and  reflexed  form  of  the 
flower.  It  is  also  a  remarkably  free  blooming  kind,  and  succeeds 
admiiably  on  the  Manetti  stock,  making  a  fine  display  in  autumn. 
Of  earlier  date  is  Mrs.  Laxton,  which  was  sent  out  in  1878 — also  a 
variety  of  sterling  merit,  and  one  which  well  sustains  the  high 
character  of  the  Cheshunt  Roses.  In  our  plate  it  is  even  depicted 
more  vivid  in  colour  than  Duke  of  Teck,  though  in  reality  it  is  not 
so.  The  flower  is  the  hrau  ideal  of  a  perfect  Rose,  the  central  row 
of  petals  being  symmetrically  arranged  and  slightly  incurved,  and 
the  outer  rows  reflexed,  and  forming  as  it  were  a  fringe  to  the 
flower. 


Best  Protection  for  Border  Plants. — As  stated  by 
"W.  F.,"  leaf-soil  in  a  half-rotten  state  is  by  far  the  best  pro- 
tection for  all  border  plants,  as  not  only  is  it  a  capital  non-con- 
ductor, through  which  frost  cannot  penetrate,  but  it  is  light  and 
lies  loose,  and  therefore  forms  no  obstruction  to  the  free  egress 
of  the  young  shoots  that  may  be  covered  up  beneath.  Ashes  bind 
together  and  distort  and  cripple  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  their 
effort  to  get  through,  besides  which  they  cannot  be  spread  on  the 
surface  or  worked  into  the  border  without  becoming  an  eyesore 
or  causing  an  injury,  whereas  the  roots  are  greatly  benefited  by 
having  a  dressing  of  rotten  leaves,  and  I  always  make  a  rule 
of  allowing  them  to  remain  about  the  collars  of  the  plants, 
wdiich  they  feed  and  nourish  and  shelter  from  the  cold  winds  of 
spring.  For  the  protection  of  clumps  or  beds  of  Lilies  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  it,  and  by  its  use  Gladioli  and  such  bulbs  as 
Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Tritonia  aurea,  &c.,  may  be  left  out  with  safety, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  when  so  managed  they  grow  much 
finer,  as  there  is  no  loss  of  strength  through  the  drying  bulbs 
necessarily  met  with  when  taken  up  and  stored.  In  planting,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  intended  to  leave  them  in  the  soil,  they  should 
be  covered  with  a  liandful  of  sharp  sand,  which  will  assist  in 
draining  off  any  excess  of  water  during  the  winter,  and  keep  them 
in  a  sound,  healthy  condition.  It  is  high  time  the  above-named 
were  all  in,  as  it  is  important  that  the  roots  should  be  at  work 
before  the  tops  start  and  draw  on  the  bulbs. — S.  D. 

Replying  to  a  correspondent  of  The  Garden  (p.  112)  as  to 

the  above,  I  said — quoting  from  memory — that  from  some  experi- 
ments made  with  coal  ash,  leaf-mould,  bark  fibre  (tanner's),  and  peat 
mould  both  at  Glasnevin  when  a  pupil  there  and  since  I  considered 
dry  peat  mould  by  far  the  best  frost  resistant.  It  can  be  kept  in  an 
open  shed,  and  strewed  on  with  the  hand  or  a  shovel  when  frost 
appears  ;  it  will  not  be  at  all  so  effective  if  it  has  absorbed  moisture. 
"  W.  F."  (p.  148)  seems  to  have  understood  me  to  recommend  coal  ash 
or  wood  aslies — both  are  no  doubt  good  when  dry  ;  and  I  have  seen 
such  tender  tubers  as  Salvia  patens,  Dahlias,  &c.,  preserved  during 
the  last  two  exceptionally  severe  winters  by  conical  mounds — the 
conical  shape  is  important,  as  throwing  the  moisture,  which  alone  is 
dangerous,  to  the  outer  edge  while  the  centre  remains  dry — at  the 
gardens  at  Minella  and  Merlin,  near  this  town,  by  this  means  ;  but  no 
frost,  however  severe,  that  I  ever  noted  will  penetrate  dry  pulverised 
peat  mould,  whicli  can  be  readily  procured  in  almost  any  part  of 
Ireland  and  at  a  nominal  price.  The  climate  in  Ireland  is  less 
severe  and  more  equable  than  perhaps  that  of  any  part  of  England, 
yet  we  do  not  try  to  winter  Lobelia  in  borders  as  indicated  by 
"  W.  F.,"  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  collection  of  outdoor  Lilies — 
auratum  is  here  grown  generally  in  Rhododendron  beds — being  at 
all  injured  by  the  winter's  frost. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 

The  Oval-leaved  Privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium)  for 
Towns. — There  is  a  great  demand  for  this  Privet  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  it  is  found  to  stand  smoke  so  well, 
much  better,  indeed,  than  the  common  Privet.  One  nurseryman  re- 
ports that  there  is  quite  a  rage  for  it,  and  though  he  strikes  18,000 
or  so  from  cuttings  annually,  all  can  be  sold.  It  is  a  useful  shrub  in 
all  gardens,  as  the  early  autumnal  frosts  change  its  foliage  into  bright 
purple  tints. — R.  D. 
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Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — Now  that  the  growing  season  has  fairly  commenced 
great  vigilance  will  be  required  in  guarding  young  growths  from 
getting  injured  through  careless  watering  and  other  causes.  The 
East  Indian  species  should  be  brought  on  slowly  from  rest  to  a  more 
active  state,  as  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature  are  very  detri- 
mental to  this  class,  and  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  other- 
wise a  rupture  of  the  sap  channels  is  easily  induced.  The  plants 
will  now  begin  to  emit  young  roots  freely,  and  I  repeat  tliat,  there 
is  nothing  more  conducive  to  tlieir  development  and  ramification, 
than  a  good  body  of  decaying  fibre  or  leaves  in  the  house.  The 
night  temperature  should  not  exceed  65",  and  by  day  70°  will  be 
sufficient.  Many  of  theDendrobiums  will  be  fast  swelling  up  their 
flowers,  and  if  grown  in  baskets  a  dip  occasionally  will  do  them 
good.  Any  of  the  early  plants  of  D.  nobile,  D.  primulinum, 
D.  macrophyllum,  D.  Pierardi,  &;c.,  that  have  flowered  should  be 
put  under  growing  conditions  to  induce  early  development.  Keep 
them  well  up  to  the  light  and  avoid  wetting  the  young  growths. 
Those  that  require  repotting  or  basketing  must  receive  that  atten- 
tion at  once.  The  material  for  tliese  must  be  of  a  very  open,  porous 
character,  and  quite  a  third  of  it  should  be  potsherds  and  charcoal. 
The  different  varieties  of  winter-flowering  Lcelias  should  now  be 
potted  or  put  into  baskets.  Wliichever  plan  is  adopted  the  most 
perfect  drainage  must  be  given  them,  otherwise  tliey  are  difficult  to 
keep  in  health.  Eai'ly-flowering  Cattleyas  may  now  receive  a  trifle 
more  water  at  the  root,  and  must  be  kept  free  from  white  scale  and 
other  pests  by  means  of  frequent  sponging.  The  temperature  for 
these  and  the  Dendrobiums  that  are  showing  flower  should  be  58°  at 
night  and  from  60"  to  65°  by  day.  The  cool  house  species  should 
be  kept  at  50"  at  niglit  without  fire,  and  at  from  55°  to  60°  by  day, 
but  when  firing  is  necessary,  from  45°  to  48°  at  night,  and  from  50'' 
to  55°  by  day  will  be  better  for  the  health  of  the  plants. 

Stove  Plants. — Where  Nepenthes  are  grown  these  should  now 
receive  attention.  Great  care  is  necessary  when  disturbing  their 
roots,  as,  owing  to  their  brittle  nature,  they  are  easily  damaged. 
These  do  best  in  baskets  in  good  fibrous  peat  and  charcoal,  and  they 
must  always  be  kept  near  the  light  in  order  to  give  substance  to  the 
foliage,  otherwise  the  pitchers  will  be  liable  to  stop  growing  when 
about  half  developed.  When  four  or  five  good  leaves  have  been  pro- 
duced the  points  of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  out,  to  induce  tlie 
plant  to  break  from  the  bottom,  as  it  is  from  the  first  new  leaves  that 
the  finest  pitchers  are  produced.  Wliere  the  general  stock' is  potted 
the  objr/ct  of  the  cultivator  should  be  directed  to  inducing  a  quick 
and  hejdthy  root  action.  Careful  watering  will  be  i-equired  to  bring 
about  tliis  condition,  and  the  plants  should  be  lightly  dewed  over 
with  the  syringe  occasionally,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  keeping  up 
their  full  vitality  till  root-action  commences.  Among  the  plants  in 
this  house  suitable  for  room  decoration  none  are  more  beautiful  or 
more  lasting  than  the  different  varieties  of  Pandanus  and  Tillandsia. 
Tliese  should  be  grown  in  quantity,  especially  the  Tillandsias. 
Attention  must  now  be  given  to  young  stock  ;  any  cuttings  that  are 
rooted  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cutting-pot  a  day 
longer  than  is  necessary.  The  walls  in  this  house  should  now  be 
waslied  over  with  hot  lime  to  destroy  insects,  and  every  part  of  the 
house  should  be  clean  and  the  glass  bright  and  clear. 

Ferns. — A  very  interesting  collection  of  these  can  be  formed  by 
means  of  hardy  kinds  alone.  Where  these  are  grown  in  pots,  and 
have  been  protected  during  winter  in  frames,  they  will  now  be 
fast  swelling  up  their  crowns,  and  sliould  be  repotted  before  their 
growth  is  much  advanced.  The  fine  crested  varieties  of  Lastrea  Filix- 
Mas  and  the  beautiful  forms  of  Athyrium  Filix-Foemina  are  not 
easily  surpassed  by  the  finest  exotic  kinds.  Some  of  the  hardy  North 
American  kinds,  such  as  Adiantum  pedatum  and  Onoclea  sensibilis, 
deserve  a  place  in  every  collection.  The  delicate  varieties  of  Cysto- 
pteris  and  the  beautiful  Polypodium  cambricum  are  better  for  the 
protection  of  a  frame  in  winter.  The  stove  and  intermediate  kinds 
must  now  be  shaded  during  sunny  days,  and  a  humid  atmosphere 
maintained  in  the  houses  containing  them.  Ventilate  cautiously,  as 
cold  draughts  act  very  injuriously  on  the  young  and  tender  fronds. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— Two  very  valuable  soft- wooded  plants 
for  flowering  at  this  season  are  Eupatorium  Wendlandi  and  Salvia 
gesneraiflora.  These  should  now  be  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure 
to  fully  develop  their  fine  heads  of  bloom.  A  good  batch  of  the 
double-flowered  Petunias  should  now  be  started  in  gentle  heat  for 
early  summer  decoration.  Mimuluses  must  no%v  be  divided  and  started 
in  frames.  The  best  of  these  are  the  varieties  of  M.  cupreus  and 
M.  moschatus  Harrisoni.  Hydrangeasthat  have  formed  their  trusses 
of  flower  must  be  kept  well  fed  till  the  blossoms  are  expanded. 
Pot  off  Chrysanthemums,   and  keep  them    gently  moving  in  cold 


frames.  A  late  batch  of  cuttings  of  these  should  now  be  inserted  • 
they  will  prove  useful  for  decoration  in  the  autumn.  Keep  the  gene- 
ral stock  of  hardwooded  plants  well  ventilated.  Young  plants  in 
free  growth  will  be  benefited  by  a  light  shading  on  sunny  days,  and 
they  should  now  be   occasionally  dewed  over  with  the  syringe. 

J.    KoBEETS. 

Flower  Garden. 

Preparations   for   summer   decoration   will    now  need   attention. 
Pelargoniums  wintered  tliickly  in  cutting  pots  or  boxes  will  require 
increased  space  ;  where  crowded  together  until  they  are  planted  out 
they  become  weak  and  drawn  up  compared  with  those  that  are  potted 
off  singly,  and  by  stopping  tlie  leading  shoot  as  soon  as  the  plants 
get  well  rooted  the  growth  of  side  branches  is  encouraged,  and  one 
good  plant  managed  in  this  way  will  be  found  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  treble  the  number  indifferently  grown  or  badly  rooted.     We 
sometimes  dispense  with  pots  and  use  as  a  substitute  rough  Moss  in 
which  a  handful  of  rich  soil  is  tied  round  the  roots.     The  plants  are 
then  set  on  the  floor  of  a  house  or  pit,  and  a  little  light  soil  is  worked 
in  amongst  them,  and  kept  moderately  warm  and  moist.     Into  this 
they  speedily  root  through  the  Moss,  and  may  then  be  transferred  to 
some  temporary  slielter  to  be  hardened  off,  finally  planting  them  with 
the  Moss  and  the  ball  of  roots  entire.     Calceolarias  that  have  been 
kept  in  cold  frames  through  the  winter  will  also  be  benefited  by  more 
space  ;  the  best  plan  to  ensure  well-rooted  plants  is  to  spread  a  layer 
of  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  of  soil  on  a  hard  foundation  of  coal  ashes,  which 
confine  the  roots  to  the  soil.     If  transplanted  now  about  6  in.   apart 
each  way,  and  the  leading  shoots  are  pinched  out,  they  will  make 
good  bushy  plants  by  April,  when  they  should  be  finally  planted  in 
the   position   which  they   are  to   occupy  ;    for   unless  well   rooted 
early  in  the  season,   Calceolarias  often  prove  a  source  of  vexation 
by  going  off  just   at  a  time   when  they  ought  to  be  coming   into 
flower.     By  following  the  plan  just  named,    however,    and  keeping 
them  at  all  times  as  hardy  and  exposed  as  possible,  we  find  them 
to  be  trustworthy  free-flowering  plants.     The   sort   which  we   like 
best  in   Golden   Gem,    a   dwarf  variety  with  large  massive  golden- 
yellow  heads  of  flower   that  are   produced  in  abundance  as  long   as 
any  flowers    are   to  be    found     out-of-doors.     Lobelias,    Verbenas, 
Alyssums,   Iresines,    Petunias,  and   similar   plants  will  now  strike 
freely  in  a  brisk  moist   heat,  and   as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted 
they  sliould  be  moved  to  lighter  and  more  airy  quarters  to  harden 
preparatory  to  transplanting  into  boxes,  pits,  or  frames.     Wlien  the 
latter  are  available,  and  tlie  lights  can  be  drawn  entirely  off  them 
during   mild  days,    the  work  of  hardening  plants   is   reduced  to  a 
minimum.     In  the    case  of  the    sub-tropical     garden,    potting    off 
seedlings  of  Caster-oil  plants,  large-leaved  Solanums,  Cannas,   Cen- 
taareas,  and  other  fine  foliaged  plants  will  now  need  attention  ;  they 
must  be  kept  close    to  the  glass   to   insure    dwarf  well-furnished 
growth,  and   should   be    shifted  into   larger-sized  pots  as  they  re- 
quire it,  for  unless  they  are  fine  plants  by  the    1st  of  June,    there 
is  little  chance  of  their  attaining  very  large   proportions  before  the 
season  is  over.     All  beds  intended  for  this  class  of  plants  should  be 
heavily  manured    and    deeply  cultivated  in    winter,  and  in  spring 
forked  over  with  steel  I  forks  ;  they  will  then   be  in   good  condition 
for  planting.     If  carpet  bedding  is  adopted  a  large  stock  of  Coleus 
Verschaffelti  and  its  improved  variety  must  be  propagated ;  also  Alter- 
nantheras  and  thegoldeu-leavedMesembryanthemumcordifolium  must 
be  put  in  at  once.     Others,  such  as  Echeverias,   Kleinias,   and  Sem- 
pervivums,    which  form  such   distinct  and  quaint-looking  beds,   or 
which  are  so  largely  used  for  edgings,   as   in  the  case  of  Echeveria 
glauca,  will  now  need  dividing.     The  majority  of  this  class  of  plants 
strike  freely  from  leaves  with  the  growing  bud  or    eye  at  the  base 
left  intact.     Echeveria  metallica  makes  a  good  centre  for   dwarfer 
varieties  ;  any  plants  of  it  getting  too  long  in  the  stem  may  be  cut 
off  and  inserted  as  cuttings  in  light  soil  and  kept  moderately  dry 
until  rooted.     Any  of   the  Sedums  that  form  such  pretty  carpets 
under  the  above-named  class  of  plants  may  be  pulled  to  pieces  and 
dibbled  in  thickly  in  light,  dry  soil  on  a  sloping  bank  or  border,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  good  supply  by  planting  time,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment will  ensure  a  good  stock  of  that  invaluable  green  carpet  plant 
Mentha  gibraltarica.     All  dried-off  roots  of  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Salvias, 
Gladioli,  &c.,  should  be  at  once  removed  from  their  winter  quarters 
and    planted    or    started  in  gentle    heat   according  to    the    supply 
required.     Seedling  plants  should  be  pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  ensure   a  dwarf    steady  top  growth    and  a  corre- 
sponding mass  of  healthy  fibrous  roots. — James  Gkoom. 

Auriculas. — All  our  plants  have  now  been  surfaoed-dressed. 
We  found  it  the  most  convenient  plan  to  carry  the  plants  into  the 
potting  shed,  where  they  were  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  surface  soil 
removed,  and  the  fresh  compost  placed  on  the  surface,  pressing  it 
down  firmly  with  the  fingers.  The  pots,  which  had  become  very 
dirty  during  the  winter,  were  washed,  and  a  shai-p  outlook  was  kept 
for  green  fly.      All  the  plants  were  replaced  in  cold  frames,  where 
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tliey  will  remain  until  a  pit  can  be  prepared  for  tliem.  It  is  now 
when  the  advantage  of  a  heated  house  ia  fully  shown.  Such  difficult 
kinds  to  open,  bat  at  the  same  time  indispensable  varieties,  as 
iSmiling  Beauty  are  now  throwing  up  their  flower-trusses,  and  if  the 
flower-buds  get  caught  by  a  frost,  or  are  exposed  to  a  more  than 
usual  cold  draught,  tlie  flowers  will  not  expand,  and  it  is  almost  ini- 
jiossible  to  prevent  tliis  if  there  is  no  other  accommodation  for  tlie 
plants  than  a  cold  frame.  Such  varieties  as  Smiling  Beauty,  True 
Briton,  George  Lightbody  (He.adly),  Dr.  Horner,  Peverilof  the  Peak, 
Lancasliire  Hero,  Charles  Edward  Brown,  General  Bolivar,  Richard 
Headly,  Eiugleader,  and  Earl  Grosvenor  should  be  placed  in 
heat  at  once,  or  rather  in  a  liouse  that  can  be  heated,  as  I  would 
not  use  artificial  heat,  except  in  very  cold  weather.  There  are  others, 
however,  such  as  Glory,  Lady  Richardson,  Colonel  Champneys, 
Matilda,  Unique  (11 'Lean),  Lady  Sophia  Dumaresque,  John  AVater- 
ston,  Charles  J.  Perry,  Pizarro,  Topsy,&c.,  that  dowellin  cold  frames, 
and  that  open  and  come  in  at  tlie  same  time  as  those  placed  in  a 
house.  I  ought  to  name  Lord  Clyde  and  Duke  of  Argyle  as  two 
late  selfs  that  should  be  placed  in  the  house. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — In  commencing  to  put  these  in 
their  blooming  pots  it  was  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  tliem 
liad  formed  no  roots.  It  may  be  asked.  How  could  tliey  ?  the 
weather  having  been  so  severe.  AVe  are,  however,  not  singular  as  re- 
gards this  matter,  for  in  a  letter  just  received  Mr.  Rudd  makes  a 
similar  complaint.  He  placed  his  plants  in  heat,  and  thus  promoted 
root  action  ;  indeed,  this  lias  been  the  only  way  to  get  them  to  move 
at  all,  but  I  do  not  care  to  use  bottom-heat  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as 
tliere  must  be  an  inevitable  re-action,  and  the  Carnation  does  not 
bear  the  least  check  during  the  spring  months.  I  would  rather  have 
delayed  potting,  but  the  large  pots  were  in  the  way  and  the  3-in. 
ones  were  required  for  another  purpose,  so  all  our  plants  are  now  in 
their  flowering  pots.  We  will  be  careful  not  to  over-water  at  first, 
and  the  plants  will  be  kept  rather  close  in  cold  frames.  A  few  store 
pots  containing  layers  that  hail  not  formed  roots  at  all  -n-ere  merely 
re-potted  into  larger  pots  ;  it  was  only  in  tliis  way  that  our  stock 
couUl  be  made  up  of  some  varieties.  The  weather  is  now  favourable 
for  all  the  different  sections  out-of-doors.  See  that  the  ground  be- 
tween tlie  plants  is  mulclied  over,  and  tliat  they  are  made  steady 
enough  to  endure  a  gale  ;  auy  loose  plants  tie  to  sticks. 

Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks.— Dahlias  that  have  formed  roots 
must  not  Ijo  left  in  the  beds  amongst  unrooted  cuttings  :  place  such 
near  the  glass,  to  be  potted  M'lien  convenient.  It  will  soon  be 
time  to  take  cuttings  of  the  general  stock,  as  the  tubers  very 
speedily  produce  cuttings  after  they  have  been  placed  in  heat.  A 
box-light  over  a  hotbed  answers  well  for  such  work  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Hollyhocks,  being  hardy,  do  not  suffer  when  placed  in 
cold  frames.  Strong  plants  recommended  to  be  potted  a  fortnight 
ago  should  now  be  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  except  when  it  is 
very  boisterous  or  wlien  severe  frosts  occur  at  night.  Spring  pro- 
pagated plants,  if  well  established,  mustalso  be  placed  in  cold  frames. 
Let  them  lie  potted  as  they  require  it  ;  they  must  also  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  weather. 

Pansios  in  Beds.— Plants  established  before  winter  must  be 
attended  to  now.  Surface-dress  the  beds  with  rotten  manure  mixed 
with  a  little  loam.  Peg  all  straggling  growths  down  to  the  sur- 
face. Our  own  plants  were  M'intered  this  year  in  boxes,  and  would 
have  been  planted  out  by  this  time  but  for  the  pressure  of  other 
.  work.  Our  soil  is  never  too  rich  for  the  Pansy,  and  at  the  time  of 
planting  I  like  to  place  some  rich  compost  round  the  roots.  It  is 
quite  time  the  plants  were  put  out. 

Tulips. — These  are  very  late  this  year;  few  of  them  have  appeared 
through  the  ground  ;  and  as  the  weather  is  so  congenial,  it  is  hoped 
that  when  they  do  push  through  ;  they  will  be  able  to  grow  on  with- 
out auy  check.  Those  intending  to  exhibit  nrust  have  some  protect- 
ing material  in  readiness  to  throw  over  the  beds.  Frost  after  rain 
is  the  worst  M-eather  for  them,  causing  injury  by  freezing  the  water 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Those  who  intend  to  exhibit  Tulips  will 
ultimately  have  to  protect  their  plants  with  glass,  for  by  no  other 
means  can  the  best  results  be  obtained.  Of  "the  various  species  of 
Tulips,  some  are  rare  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  open  border  ; 
others  are  plentiful,  and  well  adapted  for  planting  in  prominent  posi- 
tions in  the  herbaceous  border.  The  first  succeed  well  in  pots  in 
good  loam  with  a  little  dry  rotten  stable  manure.  The  others  must 
also  have  generous  treatment  in  order  to  obtain  good  results. — 
J.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

Pines. — When  the  bed  is  in  suitable  condition  for  the  reception 
of  the  most  forward  Queens  intended  to  throw  up  fruit  next  Feb- 
ruary, the  plants  should  be  properly  watered  and  shitted  into  the 
fruiting  pots  without  delay.  If  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  85'' 
the  roots  will   soon   find  their  way  into  the  new   compost,    which 


should  be  rough,  moderately  dry,  and  warm  when  used,  and  made 
firm  in  the  pots  to  prevent  the  water  passing  too  freely  through  them. 
For  some  time  after  jjotting  the  pit  may  be  kept  close  with  suffi- 
cient atmospheric  moisture  and  light  syringings  overhead  on  fine 
days  to  sustain  the  plants  until  they  have  quite  recovered  frona  the 
check,  when  more  air  must  be  given  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  "  drawn"  into  weakly  growtli.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  each  pot  and  to  be  guided  by 
the  condition  of  the  soil  in  giving  a  supply  of  water  to  the 
roots,  as  indiscriminate  watering  at  this  eaily  season,  before  they 
are  fairly  on  the  move,  might  result  in  serious  injury.  Let  the 
night  temperature  range  from  GO"^  to  65''  when  mild,  with  a  rise  of 
10'^  to  15"  by  daj',  and  run  up  to  80'^  after  closing  on  bright  after- 
noons. Look  over  the  early  started  plants  and  water  with  tepid 
liquid  when  they  require  it.  Damp  over  the  walls  and  surface  of 
the  bed  only  -when  they  are  in  flower,  raise  the  heat  to  70°  at  night, 
gi\-e  a  little  air  at  7S'  and  run  up  to  90"  after  closing.  The  general 
potting  of  suckers  and  plants  that  it  is  thought  advisable  to  shake 
free  of  old  soil  may  now  be  proceeded  witli.  Make  the  soil  firm  in 
the  pots,  which  should  be  clean  and  well  crocked,  and  maintain  a 
moist  growing  heat  about  them  for  a  time.  Avoid  shading  if 
possible  by  shutting  oft' fire  heat  early  on  fine  mornings,  and  withhold 
water  from  the  soil  until  the  greater  part  of  its  moisture  is  absorbed 
and  the  j'oung  plants,  by  tlieir  appearance,  show  signs  of  having 
made  new  roots.  Old  stools  from  which  the  fruit  lias  been  cnt  may 
be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and  laid  in  out  of  the  way  until  the 
bed  intended  for  the  suckers  with  which  they  are  f  uriiislied  is  ready 
for  them  ;  this  should  not  extend  beyond  the  end  of  March,  as 
suckers  that  are  not  fit  for  potting  by  that  time  will  fall  into  a 
later  batch  of  successions. 

Vines. — If  not  already  closed  for  starting,  the  principal  Muscat 
house  should  now  be  shut  up  and  well  watered  with  water  at  a 
temperature  of  90°.  Syringe  the  rods  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  get  the  bark  properly  moistened 
liefore  fire-heat  is  applied.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  ventilate 
under  bright  sunshine,  close  in  time  for  the  temperature  to  run  up  to 
80°.  Vigorous  young  rods  that  have  never  been  forced  require  a 
strong  heat  and  bending  in  different  directions  to  check  the  sap  in 
near  proximity  to  buds  that  siiow  a  disposition  to  remain  dormant, 
and  when  all  are  fairly  on  the  move  the  night  temperature  may  range 
about  60'  at  night  from  fire-heat,  65°  on  mild  nights,  and  70"  to  75'^ 
by  day.  The  above  treatment  will  also  apply  to  CJros  Colmar,  a 
Grape  tliat  is  fast  growing  into  favour  now  its  treatment  has  become 
better  understood.  To  liave  it  in  fine  condition  it  should  be  started 
with  fire-heat,  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  long  growing  period  and 
become  ripe  by  the  end  of  September.  Unlike  other  kinds,  the 
berries  improve  in  colour  after  the  functions  of  the  leaves  have 
ceased,  and  if  allowed  to  hang  for  two  months  after  they  fall  it  loses 
its  disagreeable  earthy  flavour.  Although  by  no  means  rich  at  any 
time,  if  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  Gra])e  room  it  forms  a  noble  addition 
to  the  dessert  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  end  of  March.  To 
secure  fine  exhibition  bunches  young  rods  should  be  taken  up  every 
year,  and  the  berries  should  be  thinned  out  until  the  timid  operator 
imagines  that  he  has  reduced  the  bunches  to  skeletons,  as  properly- 
developed  berries  should  measure  4|  in.  in  circumference.  For 
general  use  as  well  as  for  keeping,  the  spur  system  of  pruning  gives 
medium-sized  compact  bunches,  and  the  roots  should  always ha\e  the 
run  of  a  thoroughly  drained  border  which  can  be  kept  dry  and  warm 
through  the  last  stages  of  ripening,  when  there  will  be  little  danger 
of  the  stalks,  wliicli  are  brittle  and  fleshy,  rotting  off  after 
removal  to  the  Grape  room.  Anoble  companion  to  this  Grape  is  Black 
Morocco,  which  also  requires  a  long  growing  period  and  careful 
fertilisation  when  in  flower.  The  conditions  I  have  found  most 
favourable  to  its  cultivation  are  internal  borders  composed  of  rather 
heavj'  loam,  out  of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  gross  feeders  to 
find  their  way,  an  abundance  of  water  through  heavy  mulchings  up 
to  the  time  the  berries  begin  to  colour,  and  a  gradual  withholding 
as  they  approach  ripeness.  The  Vine,  being  a  vigorous  grower,  with 
large,  woolly  leaves,  is  well  adapted  for  extension  training  over  a 
trellis  some  IS  in.  from  the  glass. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Although  the  weather  is  much 
milder,  forcing,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sunshine,  is  still  carried 
on  by  steady  fire-heat,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  tlie  trees  do 
not  make  rapid  progress  ;  the  fruit,  however,  appears  to  have  set 
well,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  trees  established  in 
good  internal  borders  capable  of  taking  copious  supplies  of  warm 
liquid  will  make  a  rapid  move  forward  ;  in  the  meantime,  a  steady 
course  will  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results.  A  night  tempera- 
ture of  50'^  to  55°  and  65°  by  day  from  fire-heat,  and  10°  more 
from  sunheat,  after  shutting  up  the  house,  will  keep  the  trees 
moving  and  at  the  same  time  in  good  condition  for  sharp  forcing 
wlien  the  days  increase  in  length  and  brightness.  Having  in  my 
last  paper   directed    particular   attention  to    disbudding    as    being 
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a  very  important  operation,  I  may  observe  that  it  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  system,  the  removal  of  shoots  being  regulated  by  the 
rate  of  growth  as  well  as  by  the  vigour  of  the  trees.  If  strong, 
some  of  the  side  shoots  may  be  pinched  for  forming  spurs, 
in  preference  to  their  entire  removal,  particularly  where  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  foliage,  but  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  tliat  the  best  break  from  the  base  will  require  room  for  full 
development  and  exposure  to  light.  Trees  that  have  been 
weakened  by  heavy  cropping  or  exhausted  borders  generally  set 
very  freely,  and  on  this  account  disbudding  should  be  delayed, 
whilethetimely  thinningof  thefruit,  combined  with  the  earlyapplica- 
tion  of  stimulating  liquid,  will  soon  work  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  strength  of  the  young  growths.  Syringe  freely  twice  a  day  with 
water  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  house,  and 
water  inside  borders  with  tepid  liquid  until  it  passes  through  the 
drainage,  which  should  be  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  as  Peaches  de- 
light in  an  abundance  of  water,  provided  it  is  not  stagnant.  Follow 
up  the  usu.al  routine  in  succession  houses,  and  see  that  they  are  well 
fumigated  before  the  flowers  begin  to  open.  Thin  the  blossom-buds 
where  thickly  set,  and  force  with  a  constant  circulation  of  air  unless 
the  weather  is  very  severe. 

Plums  and  Chei-ries. — Few  subjects  make  a  better  return 
for  the  exercise  of  patience  through  the  early  stages  than  Plums  and 
Cherries  when  grown  under  glass,  a  maximum  of  air  at  all  times 
when  it  is  not  freezing,  with  a  minimum  of  fire-heat,  being  tlie  most 
important  points  in  their  management.  Indeed,  so  easily  are  they 
excited  into  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  bloom,  that  it  is  matter  of 
surprise  they  are  not  more  generally  cultivated  for  their  flowers 
alone.  By  the  time  these  instructions  appear  many  of  the  early 
kinds  will  have  unfolded  their  blossoms,  when,  like  all  other  stone 
fruits  under  artificial  treatment,  they  will  require  careful  fertilisation 
with  a  constant  supply  of  air,  the  atmospheric  moisture  being  regu- 
lated by  external  conditions.  Our  most  successful  cultivator,  Mr. 
Miles,  makes  a  practice  of  syringing  his  trees  on  fine  days,  and  when 
we  consider  the  delicacy  of  the  petals  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat 
genial  moisture  falling  in  fine  spray  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  and 
refresh  them  without  destroying  the  efficacy  of  the  pollen.  It  is,  of 
course,  important  that  the  house  should  be  liberally  supplied  witli 
fresli  air,  witii  just  sufficient  fire  to  keep  it  in  motion,  and  as  night 
comes  on  the  temperature  may  sink  to  about  45"  when  the  weather 
is  cold,  and  50°  when  mild,  but  in  the  event  of  a  return  to  sharp 
frost  the  flowers  will  be  quite  safe  at  4^,  with  the  ventilation  con- 
siderably reduced  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  tlie  supply  of 
moisture.  For  culture  under  glass  the  best  dessert  kinds  only 
should  be  planted  or  potted,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  past 
Calendars. — W.  Coleman. 

Kitclien  Garden. 

Owing  to  the  long  winter  which  we  have  had  the  arrears  of  work 
in  this  department  are  necessarily  great,  and  it  will  only  be  by  reso- 
lute determination  and  industry  that  we  may  expect  to  get  tlie 
ground  cropped  by  the  usual  period.  There  is,  hovi'ever,  one  circum- 
stance in  our  favour,  and  that  is  the  season  is  late  and  the  ground 
cold,  and  if  the  seeds  were  sown  tliere  would  probably  be  but  a  feeble 
germination,  resulting  in  a  weak  plant  the  whole  season.  I  would 
therefore  reiterate  the  remarks  made  in  a  former  calendar  as  to  the 
importance  of  securing  a  suitable  seed-bed,  though  it  be  late  before 
sowing  can  be  done,  rather  tlian  risk  disappointment  at  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  seedlings.  At  the  same  time  no  opportunity  should 
be  missed  to  surface-stir  the  ground,  in  order  to  secure  an  early  seed- 
bed. Onions,  Leeks,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  general  crops  of  Peas,  and 
Broad  Beans  are  the  more  important  crops  that  sliould  be  got  in  as 
early  as  conditions  are  favourable.  The  frost  and  latterly  the  rain 
having  done  their  worst,  there  should  now  be  a  general  clearance  of 
all  crippled  vegetation,  or  at  least  of  such  of  it  as  is  not  likely  to 
recover,  and  this  unfortunately  in  our  case,  and  doubtless  in  that 
of  many  others,  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  tlie  Broccoli  crop, 
both  sprouting  and  other  sorts,  Cabbage,  Celery,  and  winter 
Spinach.  These  we  are  now  having  trenched  in,  therefore  they  will 
serve  as  manure  for  succeeding  crops  ;  and  here  I  would  say  that 
I  have  this  year  practically  tested  the  value  of  so  disposing  of  such 
vegetation,  having  now  extraordinary  fine  Brussels  Sprouts  on  the 
winter  Spinach  plot  of  last  year,  which,  being  trenched  in,  formed 
with  a  sprinkling  of  soot  the  only  manure  used,  and  the  ground  had 
by  no  means  been  overdone  with  manure  in  previous  years.  Whilst 
on  this  subject  I  may  say  that  here  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
have  what  is  generally  termed  "  well  rotted  manure,"  for  having  but 
a  restricted  supply  of  that  material,  it  always  has  to  be  used  before 
decay  takes  place ;  but  through  results  obtained  by  this  enforced  prac- 
tice I  liave  become  so  convinced  of  its  increased  manurial  effects 
when  so  used,  that  in  future  I  shall  always  apply  it  in  that  way. 
As  soon  as  the  digging  of  all  vacant  plots  is  finished  let  each  be 
marked  for  cropping,  and  if  seeds  cannot  be  then  sown,  the  ground 


may  perhaps  be  in  good  order  for  planting  out  Cabbage,  autumn- 
sown  Onions,  Lettuces,  early  Potatoes,  and  Cauliflowers.  The  latter 
require  rich  well-drained  ground  and  to  be  planted  in  deep  drills,  as 
they  are  thereby  partially  sheltered  from  cutting  easterly  winds, 
generally  so  prevalent  in  March,  and  from  the  efiects  of  which  a 
little  protection  should  also  be  aftbrded  to  Peas  by  earthing  up  and 
staking  them  on  the  windward  side  with  evergreen  boughs  as  soon 
as  they  emerge  from  the  soil.  As  a  rule.  Peas  are  sown  much  too 
thickly  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  are  too  close  together.  If  the  .'^eed 
can  be  depended  on,  .3  in.  asunder  is  sufficiently  thick.  As  to  dis- 
tance row  from  row,  that  must  depend  on  the  average  heiglit  which 
the  kinds  of  Peas  grown  attain,  but  plenty  of  space  should  always 
be  afforded,  and  a  crop  of  E,adishes  or  Spinach  may  be  grown  in  the 
central  space  between  each  row.  Potatoes  should  be  planted  in 
but  limited  quantities  yet,  and  only  in  positions  where  they  have 
natural  protection,  or  where  protection  can  be  expeditiously  applied, 
but  all  the  seed  tubers  should  be  laid  out  in  single  file  either  on 
floors  or  tables  in  cool  sheds  or  rooms,  that  the  sprouts  may  be  de- 
veloped sturdily.  A  little  dry  Cocoa-fibre  refuse  scattered  amongst 
them  conduces  to  root  formation.  All  our  second  early  kinds  were 
so  treated  last  year  and  planted  out  in  drills  without  destroying  a 
root,  with  the  exception  of  those  adhering  to  surplus  eyes,  that  had 
to  be  rubbed  off,  ami  the  crops  fror.i  all  so  treated  bore  a  marked 
contrast — for  the  bettor — compared  with  others  that  had  not  tliis 
attention.  Where  Potatoes  are  grown  in  large  quantities  such  a 
preparation  of  seed  tubers  is  of  course  impracticable,  but  even  in 
such  cases  the  effort  should  be  made  either  to  prevent  the  tubers 
from  sprouting  till  planted,  or  else  to  spread  them  out  singly.  In  the 
forcing  department  soil  up  Potatoes,  thin  out  Carrots,  prick  out  Let. 
tuces.  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Coleworts,  and 
make  successional  sowings  of  all  these  in  the  open  air,  but  on  a  bed 
of  leaves  and  litter  to  anord  a  little  bottom  heat ;  in  such  a  position 
a  first  sowing  of  Broccoli,  Cottager's  Kale,  and  Savoys  should  also 
now  be  made.  Rhubarb  will  now  come  away  freely  by  simply 
covering  over  the  crowns  with  pots,  and  just  sufficient  leaves  or  litter 
to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  ground.  The  crowns  of  Seakale  in  the 
open  ground  intended  to  be  forced  should  at  once  be  covered  thickly 
with  finely  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  the  only  attention  required  will  be 
to  occasionally  examine  them  to  refill  the  crevices  in  the  ashes  which 
are  sometimes  made  through  the  quick  growth  of  the  Kale.  French 
Beans  will  now  bear  most  abundantly  if  sown  in  pits,  but  bottom 
heat,  say  00°,  is  essential,  and  a  top  heat  ranging  from  65°  to  70" 
with  plenty  of  humidity.  It  is  also  time  to  make  a  sowing  for  out- 
door culture  of  Tomatoes  and  Capsicums  in  order  that  the  plants 
may  be  strong  for  planting  out  early  in  May. — W.  W. 


THE      FRU  IT      GARDEN. 


FRUIT   TREES   IN   POTS. 

"S.  D. "  says  (p.  70)  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  grown  on  trees  in 
pots  in  orchard  houses  are  about  the  size  of  Nutmegs,  and  in 
flavour  insipid  and  worthless.  He  moreover  says,  "that  orchard 
houses  aie  all  very  well,  but  to  grow  good  fruit  in  tliein  the  trees 
must  be  planted  out. "  I  have  two  orchard  houses  each  50  ft.  by 
20  ft.  In  each  house  I  have  a  row  of  six  standard  trees  planted 
in  the  centre  border  ^  the  remaining  space  is  occupied  by  trees  in 
pots,  chiefly  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  As  f.ar  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  trees  in  pots  produce  fruit  quite  as  line  as  regards  size  (I  have 
gathered  Crosse  Mignonne  Peaches  from  pot  trees  weighing  10  oz. 
each)  and  superior  in  flavour  to  those  grown  on  standards  in  the 
same  house.  The  most  delicious  Peaches  and  Nectarines  I  ever  ate 
were  gathered  from  pot  trees  in  ilr.  Kivers'  orchard  liouse  at  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  If  pot  or  standard  trees  are  over-cropped  the  flavour 
will  not  be  good,  but  if  tliey  are  properly  managed  and  the  fruit 
thinned  to  a  gooil  crop,  the  flavour  and  size  will  be  all  that  one 
can  desire.  Pot  trees  are  not,  as  "S.D."  says,  starved  and  gorged  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours.  He  may  as  ^\■e\l  say  the  same  thing  of 
pot  Vines  and  Figs,  or  of  any  other  trees  grown  in  pots.  The 
evaporationisnotso  rapid  as  "S.D."  wouldleadoneto  suppose.  The 
pots  should  have  a  liberal  top-dressin^J'  composed  of  kiln-dust  from 
a  malting  one  part,  and  horse-droppings  two  parts,  well  mixed 
and  saturated  with  liquid  manure,  and  allowed  to  lie  two  or  three 
days  before  being  used  ;  this  will  feed  the  trees  and  keep  the  earth  in  the 
pots  moist.  After  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  very  little  water  should 
be  given  and  no  syringing.  The  one  thing  that  causes  bad  flavour 
more  than  any  other  in  Peaches  grown  in  pots  is  the  want  of  venti- 
lation. If  tlie  trees  are  properly  attended  to,  and  the  ventilators 
are  kept  open  from  6  a.m.  to  0  p.m.  when  the  fruit  is  ripening, 
tlie  flavour  and  size  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  I  can  strongly 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots.  For 
the  last  six  years  I  have  had  an  abundant  crop  of  excellent  fruit. 
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T  find  I  can  keep  my  pot  trees  in  better  health  than  I  can  the 
.<;tandard3 ;  in  the  case  of  red  spider  being  troublesome,  it  is  easier 
to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  treesinpots  by  the  useof  the  syringe  than  it  is 
the  standards.  They  are  easily  shifted  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  one  can  get  under  the  leaves  and  wash  off  the  red  spider 
so  much  more  easily  than  in  the  case  of  trees  planted  out. 
3Ii!ton,  Camhrklqe-  Geo-  A.  Passingham. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  FEUIT   GARDEN. 

Golden  Queen  Grape.— I  was  glad  to  see  (p.  Kil)  Mrs. 
Pearson  Grape  spoken  so  well  of  by  such  an  excellent  ciilti\-ator  as 
Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton  Park,  but  I  was  at  the  same  time  surprised 
to  find  such  a  disparaging  notice  from  him  of  Golden  Queen,  a  Grape 
that  has  been  alluded  to  in  very  favourable  terms  on  previous  occa- 
sions, and  tlie  specimens  I  have  seen  of  it  in  various  places  appear  to 
bear  out  its  good  character,  as  not  only  were  the  bunches  well  formed 
and  symmetrical,  but  the  berries  large,  and  after  hanging  for  a  time 
they  had  a  decided  smack  of  the  Muscat  flavour.  In  appearance, 
too,  they  were  almost  as  good  as  Muscats,  being  much  the  same  size 
and  form,  with  a  fine  bloom  and  golden  tinge,  wiiich  rendered  them 
ricb  looking.  ,So  struck  was  I  with  what  I  saw  of  tliis  (4rape,  and 
the  good  opinion  I  had  of  it  after  tasting  it,  that  I  at  once  planted  a 
Vine,  which  has  made  two  fine  well-ripened  rods  that  went  riglit  up 
the  rafters  and  nearly  along  the  top  of  the  liouse,  thus  showing  tliat 
it  is  a  very  strong-habited  kind,  and  as  tlie  foliage  is  of  great  sub- 
stance it  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  red  spider  in  tlie  way  in 
which  flimsy-leaved  kinds  are.  There  is  one  satisfactory  point  about 
Golden  Queen,  that  should  it  not  prove  of  first-rate  quality,  the 
Vine  win  make  a  capital  stock  on  whicli  to  inarch  other  kinds,  as, 
being  robust,  almost  any  kind  is  sure  to  do  well  on  it.  I  shall  lie 
glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  in  respect  to  the  last-named  Grape, 
and  as  many  will  be  planting  just  now  the  information  will  be  useful. 
— S.  D. 

Dyehouse  Cherry. — As  we  first  brought  this  fruit  to  notice 
it  is  gratifying  to  hear  good  accounts  of  it  from  all  quarters- 
"  R.  J.  B.,"  Fairfield  Co.,  0.,  writes  :  "  The  freedom  of  this  excel- 
lent fruit  from  insect  depredations  is  almost  as  much  a  marvel  as  its 
great  hardiness.  Usually  tlie  fruits  which  the  worms  pass  by  are 
not  of  a  high  grade — the  Damson  Plum,  for  example.  But  here  is  a 
fruit  which  yields  to  none  of  its  compeers  ;  and  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony is,  that  year  after  year  it  remains  unhurt  by  insects,  as  well 
as  by  cold.  An  explanation  of  this  is  ventured  with  some  dithdence. 
Most  of  the  insect  pests  prefer  seclusion  for  their  work.  Fruits 
borne  in  clusters,  and  touching  each  other  afford  them  privacy. 
Rawle's  Janet  is  a  familiar  example.  This  good  Ajiplo  seta  its  fruit 
in  clusters  of  two,  three,  and  four,  and  it  is  found  profitable  to  tliin 
it  to  one  on  a  spur,  not  only  for  the  increased  size  of  the  remaining 
Apples,  but  to  get  rid  of  the  insect  injuries  which  otherwise  render 
the  crop  of  but  little  value.  Now,  with  the  Dyehouse  the  leaves 
are  but  moderately  plentiful,  and  the  fruits  stand  out  each  by  itself, 
often  in  full  sunshine,  so  that  the  green  of  the  leaves  is  obscured  by 
the  brilliant  red  of  the  ripe  Cherries,  and  the  little  marauder,  failing 
to  find  a  quiet  nook,  takes  his  leave." — American  Agriculturist. 

Late  Grapes. — It  cannot  be  from  the  saccharine  matter 
which  these  contain  tliat  they  are  keeping  so  well  this  year,  as 
the  summer  and  autumn  were  anything  but  favourable  for  con- 
verting the  crude  juices  into  sweet  syrup  ;  tlieir  immunity  from 
decay  is,  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  the  dry  winter  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  moisture  in  the  air,  which,  do  what  one  will,  is 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  out  of  Vineries  or  Grape  rooms,  where 
it  soon  condenses  on  the  berries  and  affects  their  tender  skins  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  them  to  rot.  The  only  kinds  which 
we  have  hanging  now  are  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Alicante, 
the  former  looking  as  plump  and  fresh  as  ever  ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  with  those  where  they  get  no  warmth, 
but  are  hanging  where  seeds  and  such-like  are  stored  in  a  room  that 
has  a  low  ceiling  and  plenty  of  space  between  the  tiles,  where 
sawdust  is  placed  to  keep  out  frost  and  maintain  an  equable 
temperature.  This  is  a  very  important  matter  in  the  storing  of 
Grapes,  and  is  only  secondary  to  that  of  securing  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  best  done  by  having  a  storehouse  witii  hollow 
walls  and  a  cement  floor,  to  prevent  damp  arising  from  that 
quarter.  If  ventilated  at  all,  it  should  only  be  where  the  air  is 
light  and  buoyant,  and  then  be  closed  again  before  any  change 
takes  place  in  the  external  atmosphere,  as  if  impregnated  with 
moisture,  it  soon  rushes  in,  and  the  Grapes  are  the  first  to  show 
its  effects  by  having  a  dull  appearance  and  looking  as  if  slightly 
steamed,  an  appearance  which  does  not  go  off  for  some  time. — S.  D^ 

Early  Stra-wberries.— We  gathered  our  first  dish  on  the  11th 
nst.     Tlie  fruit  was  large   and  well  coloured  and  excellent  in  fla- 


vour. The  variety  was  La  Grosse  Sucree,  which  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  best  for  early  forcing,  as  out  of  several  dozen  fine  fruit  now 
hanging  there  is  not  one  inferior  in  colour.  Vicomtesse  H(?ricart  de 
Tluiry  and  Eclipse,  started  at  the  same  time  as  the  kind  just  named, 
will  be  at  least  a  fortnight  later.  Strawberries  are  extensively 
grown  here.  We  winter  them  in  cold  pits  plunged  in  dry  leaves, 
taking  care  to  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  in  very 
severe  weather  we  cover  them  up.  Plants  thus  treated  bear  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit,  and  "  blind  ''  plants  are  almost  unknown.  Unfor- 
tunately this  winter  we  have  had  a  practical  illustration  of  wintering 
pot  Strawberries  in  the  open.  Not  having  frames  enough  ready  just 
when  required,  we  plunged  about  500  in  leaves  and  well  covered 
them.  There  was  also  a  good  covering  of  snow.  The  first  thaw  that 
came  we  had  them  j^ut  into  more  comfortable  quarters  ;  but  note  the 
result  :  40  per  cent,  of  the  pots  were  broken,  a  great  consideration  in 
most  establishments,  and  there  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the 
plants  that  have  been  exposed  and  those  protected  in  frames.  If  we 
had  to  depend  on  the  exposed  plants  for  forcing  we  should  certainly 
fail,  as  it  is  well  known  the  frost  affects  a  pot  plant  very  much  more 
than  one  of  the  same  species  established  ill  the  open  ground. — G.  S., 
Sandbeck  Park. 

Early-forced  Strawberries. — Although  we  liave  had  a  full 
share  of  frosts  and  a  more  than  average  share  of  thick  fogs,  our 
early-started  Strawberries  have  done  quite  as  well  as  in  average 
seasons.  We  gathered  our  first  dish,  weighing  -^r  lb.,  on  Feljruary  16, 
from  plants  that  are  bearing  a  fair  average  crop.  The  variety  is 
Visconitesse  Hericart  deThury,  and  our  secret  of  success  is  starting 
it  early  and  paying  constant  attention  to  cultural  details,  that  are  as 
old  as  Strawberry  forcing  itself.  No  special  compound  or  mixtures 
of  any  kind  were  resorted  to  ;  on  the  contrary,  M'e  merely  used  the 
watering-pot  and  camel's-hair  brush  %vith  more  care  than  when 
brighter  skies  and  longer  daylight  render  forcing  an  easy  matter. — 
Jas.  Groom,  Linton. 

Horizontally-trained  Pear  Trees. — This  system  of  train- 
ing has  certainly  some  good  points  to  recommend  it,  but  as  the  trees 
increase  in  age  the  lower  branches  generally  lose  their  fertility,  or 
only  produce  a  few  fruits  at  the  extreme  poiuts  on  the  comparatively 
young  wood,  while  the  top  of  the  tree  may  be  still  in  good  fruit- 
bearing  condition.  As  this  kind  of  training  necessitates  the  trees 
being  planted  at  considerable  distances  apart,  it  follows  that  a  large 
portion  of  wall  space  will  be  comparatively  barren,  and  in  order  to 
reduce  this  as  iiiucli  as  possible,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  saw 
off  the  lower  limbs  to  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  wall, 
thereby  converting  the  trees  into  what  is  generally  termed  a 
rider  or  standard-stemmed  wall  tree,  and,  after  carefully  replenish- 
ing the  soil  midway  between  the  Pear  trees,  to  plant  a  fan-trained 
Plum  or  Cherry,  which  will,  if  trained  in  a  wide-siireading  form, 
soon  fill  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall.  As  it  gradually  requires 
more  head-room,  I  annually  remove  one  or  more  limbs  of  the  Pear 
trees,  and  by  this  means  one  may  continue  to  utilise  every  portion  of 
the  wall.  There  is  no  greater  waste  than  that  of  half-covered  walls. 
and,  as  is  well  known,  trees  of  all  kinds  that  bear  well  on  spurs  have 
far  finer  fruit  on  comparatively  young  wood  than  on  old  knotty 
spurs.  In  trees  thus  pruned  in  I  have  sometimes  found  it  a  great 
gain  to  train  young  wood  over  the  top  of  the  wall  and  down  any 
unoccupied  portions  on  the  other  side,  as  the  cheek  thus  given  to 
the  up-.\ard  flow  of  the  sap  almost  invariably  makes  such  branches 
fruitful,  and  in  the  case  of  early  kinds  of  Pears  trained  on  a  south 
aspect  it  is  frequently  advantageous  to  have  the  produce  of  even  a 
portion  of  the  tree  retarded  after  the  main  crop  is  fit  for  use,  as  early 
Pears  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  short-lived  as  regards  keeping  qualities. 
— James  Groom. 

Peach  Setting. — I  send  a  few  Peach  shoots  to  show  how 
well  they  have  set,  even  in  the  cold,  dull,  foggy,  sunless  weather 
which  we  had  in  January  and  the  present  month.  1  is  from  a  tree 
planted  in  February,  1844  ;  in  the  same  year  it  bore  nine  fine  fruits, 
and  it  has  never  failed  since  to  bear  fine  crops.  '2  is  from  a  tree 
planted  eleven  years  ago,  and  which  has  every  season  since  borne 
excellent  crops.  My  object  in  sending  the  shoots  in  question  is  to 
show  how  well  Peaeiies  will  set  without  the  aid  of  a  camel's-hair 
brush  or  any  other  artificial  means,  not  even  a  bee  having  dared  to 
venture  out  during  these  last  tivo  months. — Beta.  [Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  May  in  which  the  fruit  has  set  on  the 
two  kinds  sent — Violet  Hative  and  Royal  George.] 

Phelipsea  eesryptiaca. — This  is  a  parasitical  plant  which, 
according  to  the  ".Journal  of  the  French  Horticultural  Society," 
has  caused  an  almost  complete  failure  of  the  Melon  crop  in  Persia. 
It  grows  upon  the  roots  of  the  Melon,  and  in  general  appearance 
somewhat  resembles  the  Orobanche,  which  infests  the  Hemp. 
Although  this  parasite  selects  the  Melon  as  its  special  prey,  it  is 
known  also  to  attack  such  useful  subjects  as  the  Cabbage  and  the 
Egg  Plant.  Growers  in  European  countries  are  therefore  warned  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  its  appearance. 
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TWO  DWAEF  CACTI. 

Echinopsis    Pentlandi    flammea.—  Of    E.    Pentlandi 

there   are     many  hybrid  varieties,   all   possessing   striking  colours 

varying  from    scarlet  to   white  and  yellow.     The   flowers  in  E.  P. 

flammea  are  not,  however,  so  large  as  in  others  of  the  genus,   being 


Dchinopsis  Pentlandi  flammea. 

only2in.  long,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  showy,  fheplant  itself, 
which  is  almost  hardy,  does  not  succeed  in  a  hot  dry  house,  in 
which  it  becomes  affected  by  red  spider,  otherwise  it  grows  freely. 
The  spines  are  dark  brown,  from  seven  to  ten  in  a  set,  and  about  1  in. 
long.  E.  Pentlandi  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its 
protuberances  being  irregular,  not,  as  in  Echinocactus,  continuous,  or 
regularly  spiral,  as  in  Mamillaria,  but  alternating  and  terminating 
with  a  bunch  of  spines.  In  some  varieties  of  this  species  the  spines 
are  2  in.  long,  and  others  are  almost  destitute  of  them. 

Mamillaria  dolichocentra. — This  is  an  extremely  distinct 
plant,  and  one  which  when  well  grown  forms  a  pyramid  from  2  ft. 


-^O 


SPAN-EOOFED     GLASSHOUSES. 

In  The  Garden  (p.  78)  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  18  ft.  would 
be  the  most  suitable  width  for  a  span-roofed  glass  structure.  Now 
the  dimensions  of  a  glasshouse  have  to  be  regulated  by  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  intended  to  devote  it.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  desired 
to  cultivate  plants  in  small  pots,  and  which,  in  order  to  grow  to 
perfection,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible, 
the  best  form  of  structure  is  that  where  the  path  runs  immediately 
underneath  the  ridge  board,  with  a  4  ft.  stage  on  either  side.  For 
general  purposes  this  is  the  best,  most  economical,  and  most  easily 
managed  of  plant  structures,  and  the  only  one  really  capable  of 
ensuring  thfe  best  results  in  the  case  of  plants  of  quick  free  growth, 
and  which  it  is  desired  to  subject  to  a  forcing  temperature  during 
the  dull  months  of  the  year.  Where  plants  of  larger  stature  have 
to  be  accommodated,  24  ft.  I  consider  to  be  in  every  way  better 
than  18  ft.  The  reasons  for  this  preference  are  easily  seen.  Allow- 
ing a  4-ft.  bed  round  the  house  and  a  3-ft.  path  (none  too  much), 
there  will  then  remain  a  centre  bed  9  ft.  in  width,  which,  being 
commanded  on  each  side,  really  amounts  to  two  4:\-it.  beds.  In  a 
house  18  ft.  in  width  the  centre  bed  would  only  be  4  ft.  in  width, 
that  is,  2  ft.  from  each  path.  When  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
house  have  to  be  exceeded,  especially  if  specimen  plants  have  to  be 
accommodated,  it  is  as  well  to  secure  as  roomy  a  structure  as  possible  ; 
and  even  if  the  centre  bed  is  to  be  occupieol  by  small  plants,  the 
increased  width  will,  by  admitting  an  extra  amount  of  light,  offer 
great  advantages  to  the  grower.  I  think,  therefore,  that  18  ft.  for  a 
span-roofed  structure  is  either  too  much  or  not  enough.  The  plan 
of  running  houses  of  this  description  north  and  south  is  that  very 
commonly  adopted,  and  would  appear  to  be  the  one  best  calculated 
to  give  good  results  in  plant  culture  generally. 

There  are,  however,  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  when  we  find 
such  an  experienced  grower  as  Mr.  Cannell  adopting  the  very  reverse 
of  this,  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  certain  advantages  are  to 
be  gained  thereby.  Mr.  Cannell's  span-roofs,  in  which  he  grows  his 
soft-wooded  plants  so  well,  face  the  south,  They  have  no  side  ven- 
tilation, and  are  only  ventilated  at  the  top  on  the  north  side.  It 
would  at  first  sight  appear  that  this  would  be  insufBcient,  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  as  the  sunny  side,  being  shaded,  and  no  air  being 
given  there,  when  the  sashes  are  fully  opened  on  the  shady  side,  a 
cool,  agreeable  atmosphere  is  created  in  hot  weather,  as  Mr.  Can- 
nell's foreman  expressed  it,  "much  resembling  that  experienced  in  a 
shady  wood  on  a  hot  summer's  day."  The  proof  of  the  utility  of 
any  one  system  lies  in  the  results  obtained  by  its  means  ;  and  the 
vigorous  health  of  the  plants  at  Swanley  plainly  indicates  that  they 
must  enjoy  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  perfect  development. 
Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  greenhouse  building,  allow  me  to  remark 
that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  gardener  should  not  be 
more  frequently  consulted  than  he  is  when  new  structures  are 
in  contemplation. 

It  too  frequently  happens  that  the  houses  are  built  from  designs  of 
the  builder,  who,  having  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  the  plants  to  be  grown  in  them,  constructs  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  entail  a  heritage  of  unnecessary  trouble  and  hard  work  upon  the 
grower.  I  have  known  several  instances  where  houses  thus  built  at 
a  great  outlay  have  proved  of  but  little  service  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  specially  designed.  Money  is  often  frittered  away 
upon  useless  appendages,  the  necesssary  details  being  more  or  less 
omitted.  This  would  not  occur  if  the  dimensions  and  interior 
arrangements  were  designed  by  a  practical  horticulturist.  It  is 
often  said  that  "a  good  workman  does  not  quarrel  with  his  tools  ;" 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  good  workman  will  do  more  and  better  work 
in  less  time  if  provided  with  the  best  appliances.  In  like  manner  a 
gardener  wiU  better  provide  for  his  employer's  wants  if  the  glass 
structures  are  so  arranged  as  to  simplify  and  facilitate  his  operations. 

J.  C.  B. 


Mamillaria  dolichocentra. 

to  3  ft.  in  height.  A  remarkable  feature  belonging  to  it  is  the  spiral 
arrangements  of  the  teats.  The  flowers,  which  are  pale  red,  are  pro- 
duced in  whorls  ;  the  spines  are  in  sets  of  from  five  to  seven,  and 
when  in  good  condition  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  It  is  some- 
times called  M.  Galleoti,  and  is  nearly  related  to  M.  kewensia  and 
quadrispina. — J.  Ckoucher,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith. 


Houses  versus  Pits. — In  times  past,  when  glass  was  expen- 
sive, and  when  the  extravagant  system  of  heating  by  flues,  with  its 
necessarily  many  furnaces,  was  the  general  method,  pits  for  the 
growth  of  plants  and  fruit  were  often  built  on  the  score  of  economy  ; 
but  now,  when  these  things  are  changed,  little  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  pits,  and  it  is  in  seasons  like  the  present,  when  the  frost  con- 
tinues so  long,  that  one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  connected 
with  them  is  felt.  I  am,  of  course,  alluding  to  pits  with  no  path- 
way inside,  the  whole  interior  space  being  occupied  by  whatever 
is  grown  in  them,  which,  consisting  of  what  it  may,  has  to  be 
attended  toin  the  matter  of  watering,  &c.,  from  the  outside,  and  which 
during  long  frosts  is  frequently  put  off  from  day  to  day.  It  is 
not  only  in  exceptional  weather  that  the  inmates  suffer— more  par- 
ticularly when  consisting  of  plants  which  vary  in  their  requirements 
— but  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  getting  amongst  thera  to  admit 
of  that  close  examination  so  essential  to  successful  cultivation  than 
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thei-e  is  in  a  house  with  a  path  that  permits  of  the  plants  being 
leisurely  examined  and  their  wants  attended  to.  Tlie  old-fashioned 
j)its  were  almost  invariably  built  on  the  lean-to  principle,  by  reason 
of  which  also  the  plants  exist  under  less  favourable  conditions,  from 
the  small  amount  of  light  which  this  form  of  structure  admits. 
People  are  usually  disposed  to  make  sliift  with  such  appliances  as 
they  already  possess,  but  the  old-fashioned  pits,  especially  the  lean- 
to  kind,  under  the  better  system  of  plant  cultivation  now  generally 
aimed  at,  may  be  looked  upon  as  things  of  the  past. — A.  Z. 


NOTES  AUD  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GAEDEN. 


Form  of  Hot-water  Pipes.— There  can  be  little  doubt, 
I  think,  that  tlie  ordinary  round  ]>i  pes  in  gener.al  use  are  much  pre- 
ferable to  any  otlier  shape,  for  this  reason,  that  when  the  water 
liappens  to  get  too  near  the  boiling  point,  and  consequently  causes 
the  metal  to  expand,  the  pressure  Ijrought  to  bear  on  the  sockets  is 
equal  all  round,  and  in  this  way  they  are  less  liable  to  be  split.  I 
have  had  square  pipes  and  also  others  that  were  3  in.  deep  by  5  in. 
wide,  and,  although  in  putting  them  together  care  was  taken  not  to 
make  the  joints  too  tight,  yet  in  the  case  of  either  iron  borings  or 
cement,  both  of  which  were  used,  the  greater  part  of  the  socket.s 
were  in  a  short  time  split  so  badly  that  they  became  leaky.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  this  will  be  always  liable  to  occur  in  any  form  of  pipe 
tliat  deviates  from  the  circular.  I  thought  this  suljject  liad  been  set 
at  rest  by  the  sufficiently  exhaustive  discussion  tluit  took  place  upon 
it  a  few  years  ago. — T.   Bain'e.s. 

Gilbert's  New  Primulas. — These,  in  my  opinion,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  winter-flowering  j^lants  that  have  been  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens  for  years.  They  bloom,  too,  much  more  freely 
than  any  of  the  single-flowered  kinds.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  have  got  sucli  a  persistency  in  this  direction  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pick  haudfuls  of  buds  off  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
throw  out  material  for  cuttings. — CjVMBRIAN. 

The  New  Yellow  Marguerite  (Pyrethrum,  Chrysanthe- 
mum, or  wliatcver  it  is  botanieally)  is  not  oniy  a  most  attractive  and 
useful  summer  decorative  plant,  but  so  free  a  flowerer  that  all  through 
the  winter  and  spring  it  lieeps  on  blooming  whenever  it  is  in  suffi- 
cient warmth  to  enable  it  to  make  ever  so  little  grov/th.  In  looking 
over  the  stock  of  it  in  Mr.  Howanl's  nursery  at  iSonthgate  I  noticed 
the  other  week  that  the  smallest  bits,  even  newly-struck  cuttings, 
were  blooming.  For  those  who  have  not  seen  it  I  may  say  tliat  its 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  white  variety,  anil  of  a 
clear  canary  yellow.  We  have  comparatively  few  yelloiv  flowers 
that  combine  well  with  other  colours  in  floral  arrangements,  and  for 
such  purposes  this  Yellow  Marguerite  is  a  decided  gain.  Its  simple 
form  also  will  be  appreciated  by  all  except  those  who  think  that 
every  flower  is  improved  by  being  double.  With  drier  snnuners 
than  tlie  last  two  years  liave  afforded,  and  soil  not  too  rich,  but  cal- 
culated to  check  excess  of  vigour,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found 
eiually  effective  for  outdoor  cultivation  as  it  is  for  growing  in  pots. 
Its  handsome  Fern-like  foliage  adds  much  to  its  appearance  in 
whatever  way  it  is  used. — A.  Z. 

Yellow  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis  flava).— For  the  last  three 
years  I  have  grown  this  Lily  in  pots  for  early  forcing,  and  I  must 
say  witli  virry  good  success.  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend 
it  for  that  purpose,  its  colour  being  an  acquisition  and  its  perfume 
very  sweet.  It  is,  moreover,  easily  grown,  a  circumstance  which 
makes  it  doubly  valuable..  I  have  plants  of  it  now  in  bloom  which 
have  been  in  that  condition  for  the  last  fortnight.  They  liave 
produced  from  nine  to  eleven  flower-spikes,  and  have  six  anil  seven 
blossoms  on  a  s|)ike,  forming  attractive  objects  in  a  conservatory. 
John  CLEw^s,  Ucadfort,  Kells,  Co.  Jleath. 

The  Lateness  of  Camellias.— Camellias,  so  it  is  said  by 
many  autliorities  on  their  culture,  love  shade  and  moisture.  We 
had  last  year  a  sunless  and  a  dripping  summer.  There  were  but  four 
summer  days  in  it,  two  in  July  and  two  in  August,  and  I  forget  how 
many  wet  ones;  and,  behold,  the  resultis  no  Camelliastill  the^middle 
of  February,  and  far  fewer  flowers  than  usual  even  then.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  exceptions,  b\it  these  but  confirm  the 
rule  of  the  lateness  and  scantiness  of  tlie  Camellia  harvest.  Last 
season  ours  were  inflower  inNovember,  and  plentifully  by  Christmas ; 
this  season  we  have  not  yet,  February  the  iSth,  cut  half  a  dozen. 
Neither  are  tlie  plants  by  any  means  all  in  one  house  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  in  tiiree  or  four,  and  the  Camellias  in  all 
are  almost  eijually  late.  They  are  quite  healthy,  rather  tliin  of 
bloom,  and  abnorm.ally  late.  If,  as  it  seems,  this  is  the  result  of  the 
sunless  summer  of  1879,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  prove  the  last 
injury  inflicted  upon  cultivators  by  a  season  the  most  ungenial  and 
unkind   that   they  have    had  to  battle   with  since  the   year    1816. 


Now  if  the  Camellias  h.ave  been  thus  affected,  what  of  our  fruit 
trees  ?  and  even  the  finest  crops  of  Grapes  under  the  most  skilful 
treatment  failed  in  many  cases  to  finish  well  last  year  ;  and  if  tlie 
fruits  fail  to  finish,  so  in  many  cases  also  did  the  wood.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots  liad  their  green  leaves  frozen  on  sharp 
December  frosts.  There  is,  consequently,  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  year  1879.  But  a  few  months  will 
prove,  and  until  this  it  is  wise  to  hope  and  work  for  the  best. — 
D.  T.  Fisii. 

Rhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington. — I  am  glad 
to  see  tliis  Phododendron  noticed  (p.  150),  as  unrpiestion.ably  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  greenhouse  plants  in  existence.  Bot]\  in  growth 
and  bloom  it  shows  unmistakably  its  parentage  on  one  side  to  be 
Edgworthi,  but  instead  of  being  shy  like  tliat  kind  it  flowers  with 
great  freedom.  The  blossoms,  too,  are  almo  t  as  large  as  those  of 
the  fine  variety  alluded  to,  bat  instead  of  being  pure  white  they 
have  a  tint  of  rose  colour  running  through  them,  which  becomes 
fainter  with  age,  leaving  them  of  a  creamy  hue,  rich  looking,  and 
beautiful.  The  plants,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  theSikkim  kinds,  are 
partly  epiphytal  in  their  nature,  and  therefore  do  well  with  but  little 
soil  or  pot  room,  which  is  a  great  ailvantage,  as  when  they  attain 
size  they  are  more  portable  than  most  others,  and  can  be  easily  lifted 
about  for  the  purpose  of  forcing,  to  which  R.  Countess  of  Hadding- 
ton is  very  amenable,  it  being  naturally  early,  and  therefore  soon 
expands  under  artilicird  heat. — S.   D. 

Winter  Temperature  for  Greenhouse  Plants.— Much 
has  lioen  written  about  the  temperature  at  M'hicli  the  dift'erent 
descriptions  of  greenhouse  plants  should  be  kept  during  winter  ; 
yet  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  there  can  be  no  fixed  rule.  A  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  plants  and  the  timewhen 
they  are  wanted  to  lie  in  flower.  It  is  necessary  during  such  win- 
ters as  the  pi'csent,  when  the  nearly  continuous  use  of  fire-heat 
becomes  a  necessity — more  particularly  when  it  has  to  be  resorted  to, 
as  last  autumn,  almost  before  the  plants  had  got  thoroughly  to 
rest — to  be  very  careful  not  to  employ  it  too  much,  especially  where 
mixed  hard  and  soft-wooded  subjects  must  needs  be  grown  together. 
On  no  account  should  so  much  heat  ever  be  used  during  autumn  and 
winter  .as  would  have  an  influence  in  starting  into  growth  pl.ants  that 
do  not  move  naturally  nor  are  required  to  push  before  spring  ;  and 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  a  given  temperature  resulting 
from  fire-heafc  has  tlie  effect  of  moving  plants  into  growth  more  than 
a  higher  range  of  natural  warmth  will  do,  and  that  where  fire-heat 
has  to  be  used  over  so  long  a  period  as  this  winter,  in  the  case  of 
jilants  that  will  bear  anything  short  of  freezing,  it  has  a  much 
greater  influence  in  causing  jiremature  growth  than  when  a  shorter 
application  is  necessary.  The  description  of  the  houses  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants  in  them  also  need  to  be  taken  into  account. 
In  structures  with  dark  heavy  roofs,  where  the  light  admitted  is 
limited,  I  have  always  noticed  that  a  lower  temperature  would  pro- 
mote growth  than  in  lighter  and  better  houses.  Growth  is  most 
influenced  when  the  plants  stand  far  from  the  glass.  For  this  there 
are  two  reasons — their  nearer  proximity  to  the  heating  medium, 
pipes,  or  flues,  and  their  greater  distance  from  the  glass,  where  there 
is  always  a  current  of  cooler  air,  than  nearer  the  body  of  the  house.  In 
tlie  management  of  the  fires  it  often  happens  that,  in  order  to  have 
the  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  keep  the  plants  safe  up  to  the 
time  they  are  seen  to  in  the  mornings,  considerably  more  heat  is  kept 
up  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  than  there  should  be,  a  state  of 
matters  which  by  all  means  should  be  avoided,  as,  even  if  for  only 
a  few  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  warmth  jiresent  is  more 
than  requisite,  it  is  certain  to  liave  an  injurious  effect  on  the  plants. 
—A.   Z. 

Thunbergias  and  their  Culture. — A  note  in  favour  of  these 
useful  and  showy  climbers  may  induce  some  to  grow  them  who  may 
not  have  done  so  before  for  conservatory  decoration  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  The  method  of  growing  them  we  adopt  here  is 
as  follows  :  Early  in  JIarch  the  seed  is  sown  in  G-in.  pots,  covering 
the  seeds  well.  The  pots  are  then  placed  in  a  Cucumber  pit.  As 
soon  as  the  seed  has  germinated,  the  pots  are  placed  near  the  glass, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  seedlings  from  becoming  drawn.  As  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  they  are  potted  off,  putting  four  or  five  plants  round 
the  side  of  the  pots — t.^-in.  pots  are  used  ;  they  are  then  returned  to 
the  same  place  till  established.  They  are  then  taken  into  a  warm 
pit,  plunging  them  close  to  the  glass  with  plants  that  require  the 
same  treatment,  giving  them  plenty  of  air  on  every  fa\ourable  oppor- 
tunity. When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  the  plants  are  then  potted 
into  6-in.  to  SWn.  pots.  When  well  established  thev  are  then  placed 
in  a  warm  house,  keeping  them  well  s\'ringed  mornin  r  and  evening. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  a  few  inches  long  they  have  the  stake  put 
to  them  to  which  they  are  to  be  trained.  When  in  bloom  they 
present  a  far  better  elTeet  than  when  trained  on  a  trellis  of  any 
kind;  they  look  so  natural.  When  they  have  filled  the  pots  with 
roots  manure  water  should  be  applied  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
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Some  plants  of  these,  treated  as  above,  continued  in  bloom  from 
May  till  tlie  end  of  September,  and  so  full  of  bloom  were  they 
that  they  looked  quite  masses  of  yelloM^  All  ot  the  sorts  are 
pretty,  but  the  yellow  and  black  centred  kinds  are  the  most 
ornamental. — J.  C,  Fantborough. 


CINERAEIA    WEBBERIANA. 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  spray  from  a  plant  which  was 
exliiliited  tlie  other  day  under  this  name  by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to 
Sir  Ct.  ilacleay,  Bart.,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  Surre}'.  ilr. 
Green,  however,  subsequently  informed  us  that  the  name  under 
which  the  plant  was  shown  was  a  doubtful  one,  and  tliat  he  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  true  name  of  the  plant  was  C'.  cruenta,  a 
native  of  the  Canaries,  whence  it  was  introduced  about  a  century 
ago.  It  certainly  agrees  with  the  figure  of  the  latter  in  the  "  Bota- 
nical Magazine,"  tab.  406,  except  that  in  Mr.  Green's  specimens  the 
flower-heads  were  large.  It  is  very  interesting  as  being  one  of  the 
species  from  which  the  popular  hybrid  races  of  Cineraria  have  been 
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produced  ;  and  it  is  also  interesting  to  observe  the  improvement 
Avliich  has  been  effected  in  the  modern  "strains"  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  flower-heads,  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  ray  florets, 
and  the  symmetry  ot  form.  This  species,  Mr.  Green  says,  is  much 
earlier  in  flowering  than  the  ordinary  varieties  ;  therefore  it  is  desir- 
alde  on  this  account.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  bright  purple, 
and  it  is  altogether  a  showy  plant.  W.  G. . 


Cool  Treatment  of  Odontog-lossum  vexillarium. — 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  tliat  this  fine  Odontoglossum  will 
flourish  under  the  same  temperature  and  treatment  wdiich  is  usually 
given  to  the  cool  Odoutoglossums.  I  have  twelve  plants  of  it,  which, 
from  want  of  room,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  in  their  summer  quar- 
ters, viz.,  a  lean-to  pit  with  a  n5rth  aspect,  heated  by  tw'o  3-in. 
pipes  (flow  and  return  only).  The  entrance  to  the  pit  is  through  an 
unheated  Fernery.  There  is  no  door  between  the  two,  and  only  on 
frosty  nights  a  canvas  screen  is  fixed  in  the  openmg.  The  tempera- 
ture has  been  kept  from  45''  to  50"  by  night,  and  from  50''  to  56" 
in  the  daytime.  As  the  plants  are  on  a  stage,  which  brings  them 
within  10  in.  of  the  glass,  a  canvas  blind  is  run  down  outside  at 
night. — E.  T.,  Junr.,  Ash  Grove. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PELARGONIUM. 
(Concluded  from  page  186.  j 
Variegated  Varieties. 
Theke  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  well-managed  collection  of  tlie 
different  kinds  of  variegated  Pelargoniums  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive feature  in  any  garden,  and  one  comparatively  modern. 
What  a  contrast  do  the  Pelargoniums  at  present  in 
cultivation  afford  to  Lee's  Flower  of  the  Day,  which  was 
once  looked  upon  as  a  wonder  !  and  this  variety  really  did  in 
its  day  do  good  service.  The  difficulty  indeed  now  is  to  make 
a  selection,  so  numerous  are  the  varieties,  and  so  nearly 
equal  are  they  in  merit.  One  advantage  that  this  class  of 
Pelargoniums  possesses  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
strong- growing  bronze-leaved  section,  they  require  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  room  wherein  to  develop  their  attrac- 
tions, a  point  of  importance  in  the  case  of  amateurs  whose 
means  are  limited,  as  a  goodly  number  of  plants  can  be  grown 
to  perfection  in  a  small  greenhouse  provided  it  is  well  lighted, 
heated,  and  ventilated,  without  which  disappointment  would 
be  the  result.  JIany  good  kinds,  indeed,  are  condemned  as 
being  useless  when  the  fault,  in  reality,  should  be  laid  to  the 
structure  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  One  of  the  first 
things,  therefore,  before  going  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
forming  a  collection  of  variegated  Pelargoniums  is  to  provide 
a  habitation  in  all  respects  suitable  to  their  requirements. 
Nothing  is  better  than  the  span-roofed  form  of  greenhouse 
for  them,  because  if  the  glass  be  of  good  size  and  quality  a 
maximum  amount  of  light  is  always  available,  and  without 
this  the  colouring  of  the  foliage  will  be  indifferent.  Variegated 
Pelargoniums,  like  most  other  variegated  plants,  are  not  nearly 
so  easy  to  strike  as  the  green-leaved  kinds  ;  hence  more  care 
in  this  matter  is  requisite.  They  should  at  all  times  be  kept 
warmer  and  drier  than  green-leaved  sorts ;  the  soil  for  them 
should  also  be  of  a  light  character ;  it  should  consist  of  a  por- 
tion of  peat  mixed  with  loam  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  silver 
sand ;  this,  with  liberal  drainage,  is  about  as  good  a  compost 
as  can  be  used  for  them.  A  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a  warm 
dry  house  is  an  admirable  place  for  newly-put-in  cuttings. 
The  period.s  of  the  year  best  adapted  for  propagation  are  the 
months  of  March  and  September  respectively,  but  where  a 
large  supply  is  needed,  and  suitable  appliances  at  hand, 
they  can  be  propagated  with  success  the  whole  year  through. 

Specimen  Plants. 
In  the  case  of  the  bronze  and  golden  leaved  sections  which 
are  best  adapted  for  specimens  I  should  prefer  the  month  of 
March  for  their  propagation,  because  cuttings  rooted  at  that 
season  of  the  year  seem  to  possess  a  better  constitution  than 
those  raised  at  any  other  ;  they  grow  away  freely,  and  are  not 
so  liable  to  become  feeble  and  stunted — a  circumstance  which 
often  happens  in  the  case  of  autumn-struck  plants,  however 
carefully  they  may  be  kept  through  the  winter.  I  have 
noticed  this  peculiarity  in  many  things  besides  these  particu- 
lar subjects.  A  spring-struck  Fuchsia  will  outstrip  an  autumn 
cutting  nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  retain  throughout  its  exist- 
ence a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  habit  of  growth ;  there- 
fore in  the  case  of  plants  of  these  Pelargoniums  which  we  desire 
to  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  keep  for  some  years  in  health 
and  vigour,  commence  propagating  at  the  time  I  name.  As 
soon  as  tlie  cuttings  are  rooted,  pot  them  off'  in  the  usual 
manner,  using  the  compost  specially  recommended  for  this 
particular  class.  By  the  month  of  May  the  young  plants  will 
have  made  a  little  growth  and  be  ready  to  be  shifted  into 
4-in.  or  5-in.  pots,  just  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots. 
I  should  not  put  them  out-of-doors  at  all  in  summer ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  woidd  at  all  times  keep  them  under  glass,  and  by 
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no  means  shade.  Give  abundance  of  air  in  hot  weather  and 
good  supplies  of  water,  but  not  liquid  manure.  I  have  always 
found  this  the  reverse  of  beneficial  for  this  class  of  Pelar- 
goniums. The  stages  during  summer  can  be  covered  with 
Cocoa-nut  refuse  to  set  the  pots  on,  and  an  occasional  use  of 
the  syringe  and  water  to  remove  dust  will  be  found  to  be 
beneficial.  When  grown,  as  I  have  said,  always  under  glass 
the  foliage  develops  itself  well,  and  its  colour  is  brought 
out  in  a  manner  vastly  superior  in  every  way  to  what  it  would 
be  if  the  plants  were  otherwise  treated.  Keep  all  flower-buds 
pinched  off,  as  I  am  supposing  we  are  growing  for  the  beauty 
of  tlie  foliage  alone,  and  as  the  shoots  advance  in  growth  stop 
and  tie  them  out  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  zonals.  By 
the  month  of  August  the  plants  should  be  good  bushes,  and 
may  be  again  repotted  this  time  into  7-in.  pots,  which  will  be 
large  enough  this  first  season.  The  house  in  which  they  are 
grown  should  have  the  ventilators  open  night  and  day  as  long 
as  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  as  soon  as  damp  cold  nights 
occur  close  up,  or  the  foliage  will  suffer.  In  October  a  little 
fire-heat  is  generally  required  so  as  to  admit  of  ventilation,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a  brisk  dry  warmth.  At  this 
time  (October)  the  Cocoa-nut  fibre  can  be  removed  from  the 
stages,  as  it  holds  damp,  and  the  plants  should  be  elevated  on 
inverted  fiower-pots  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  if  a 
little  taste  is  used  in  the  arrangement  of  the  inmates  a 
charming  effect  may  be  produced.  A  greenhouse  of  this  de- 
scription is  always  a  favourite  resort  in  the  dull  winter  months, 
because,  in  addition  to  its  cheerful  appearance,  the  atmosphere 
is,  or  should  be,  moderately  warm  and  comfortable.  By  the 
exercise  of  a  little  taste  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  the 
grouping  of  the  plants  can  be  often  varied,  and  by  this  means 
gratification  is  afforded  to  both  employers  and  employed. 

To  revert  to  the  cultural  directions.  During  winter  the 
principal  work  to  be  attended  to  is  cleanliness.  This 
demands  much  attention,  as  these  plants  are  greatly  in- 
jured by  allowing  decayed  leaves  to  remain  on  them.  In 
watering  be  careful  not  to  wet  the  foliage,  if  possible ;  if 
any  water  be  spilled  on  the  floor  of  the  house  it  should 
be  mopped  up,  as  damp  of  any  kind  is  most  injurious 
during  the  dull  winter  months.  After  Christmas  growth 
will  begin  to  be  more  active,  and  the  shoots  will  require 
to  be  kept  tied  out  in  order  to  admit  light  and  air.  Do 
not  stop  any  more,  and  with  ordinary  care  these  bronze 
and  golden-leaved  varieties  wiU  by  the  month  of  May  and 
June  be  bushes  some  18  in.  through  and  as  much  in 
height,  while  the  foliage,  having  been  exposed  to  every  ray 
of  light,  will  be  astonishingly  brilliant.  All  stakes  and  ties 
should  be  taken  away,  and  then  they  make  striking  objects  for 
a  vase  or  table,  or  in  a  group  in  the  exhibition  tent,  where 
they  form  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  more  gaudy  colours  of 
the  flowering  section.  During  next  season  a  pot  a  size  or 
two  larger  may  be  used,  say  8  in.  or  9  in.  in  diameter  ; 
beyond  this  size  it  is  not  necessary  to  go,  as  such  pots  are 
large  enough  to  keep  them  in  the  best  of  health  for  years. 
They  may  occasionally  require  a  little  cutting  in  the  case 
of  any  long  straggling  branches.  They  can  always  be  kept 
dwarf  and  shapeable  by  tying  the  branches  down  in  winter, 
a  plan  which  keeps  them  well  furnished  with  fine  foliage  to 
the  pots.  After  a  while  the  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  form 
desired,  so  that  the  older  they  get  the  less  training  they  require. 
I  know  the  treatment  here  recommended  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  adopted  by  many  growers,  but  I  have  only  stated 
that  which  in  all  cases  I  am  prepared  to  substantiate,  and 
which  I  have  proved  to  be  good. 

Many  of  the  white  or  silver-edged  varieties  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  effective,  as  are  also  the  sUver  tricolors  and  golden 


tricolors,  of  which  latter  Mrs.  Pollock  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  form,  and  is  still  a  good  and  popular  variety.  These 
three  classes  are  all  amenable  to  very  similar  treatment,  and, 
as  before  stated,  succeed  best  when  always  kept  under  glass  and 
grown,  with  little  exception,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  bronze 
and  golden  kinds  just  commented  on.  These  exceptions  are 
as  follows  :  Being  slow  growers  and  of  feeble  root  action,  they 
are  not  so  well  adapted  to  form  large  specimens  as  some  others, 
and  therefore  are  never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when  grown 
in  5-in.  and  6-in.  pots.  When  struck  in  March  and  grown  on 
through  the  summer  in  3-in.  pots,  placed  in  a  larger  size  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  not  stopped  at  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  perhaps  an  extra  strong  sort  or  individual  plant  just 
once,  and  fully  exposed  to  every  ray  of  light,  they  become  by 
the  following  spring  delightful  little  bushy  plants,  exquisite  as 
regards  colouricg.  In  this  manner  they  are  grown  for  Covent 
Garden  Market,  being  brought  in  generally  set  in  boxes  or 
baskets  containing  twelve  or  more  plants,  and  sold  packed  as 
they  are.  They  do  not  come  in  in  any  great  bulk,  but  some- 
times can  be  seen  in  great  perfection.  They  do  not  require 
training  in  any  way,  and,  of  course,  if  desired  will  after  the 
lapse  of  a  length  of  time  make  large  specimens  ;  but  I  do  not 
advise  this,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  are  so  much  more  effective, 
brilliant,  and  vigorous  in  a  small  state,  so  with  this  end  in 
view  a  good  supply  of  young  stock  should  always  be  kept  up. 
There  is  a  beautiful  old  variegated-leaved  Pelargonium  which 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  I  allude  to 
the  kind  called  Lady  Plymouth.  This  has  charmingly  cut 
foliage,  resembling  that  of  the  old  Oak-leaved  kind  in  that 
respect.  It  is  also  strongly  scented  ;  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
is  white  and  green,  with  a  very  beautiful  shade  of  purple 
in  them.  This  latter  peculiarity  becomes  much  developed 
if  the  plant  receives,  as  it  richly  deserves,  liberal  treatment, 
and,  like  the  other  members  of  the  family,  is  fully  exposed 
to  every  ray  of  light  available.  It  is  a  variety  of  good 
constitution  and  habit,  and  readily  forms  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful bush  of  a  highly  decorative  character,  and  one  which 
does  not  require  a  stake  or  tie,  and  but  little  attention  to 
stopping.  Another  useful  kind  for  some  purposes  is  the  old 
Mangle's  variegated,  a  white-edged  variety  with  a  low  trailing 
habit,  suitable  for  hanging  baskets  and  vases.  It  is  a  hardy 
and  free-growing  Pelargonium,  and  one  well  worth  a  place  in 
any  collection. 

Zonals  Out-of-doors. 

A  few  good  large  specimens  in  pots  of  free-blooming  varie- 
ties are  very  useful  subjects  for  the  decoration  of  vestibule 
steps  or  similar  positions  ;  indeed,  they  look  cheerful  and 
pleasing  in  almost  any  place.  Even  out-of-the-svay  nooks  and 
corners  can,  by  having  a  few  large  plants  in  pots  available,  be 
rendered  bright  and  gay  at  the  shortest  notice  ;  for  such  pur- 
poses nothing  can  be  better  in  a  general  way  than  good  bushes 
of  Vesuvius  or  Warrior.  When  these  old  plants  are  housed 
in  the  autumn  they  can  be  wintered  in  any  place  that  is  dry 
and  safe  from  frost.  They  will  only  require  just  sufficient 
water  in  winter  to  prevent  them  from  shrivelling.  In  the 
spring  they  should  be  slightly  cut  back,  be  potted  into  fresh 
soil — 10-in.  or  12-in.  pots  answer  well  forthem — and,  if  placed 
in  a  Vinery  just  started,  or  in  any  structure  in  which  there  is 
a  little  heat,  they  soon  break  out  freely.  Stop  the  shoots  once, 
harden  off  gradually,  and  when  placed  out-of-doors  in  summer 
they  speedily  become  a  blaze  *of  brilliant  colour,  Keep  all 
stale  flower-stalks  carefully  removed,  and  supply  the  plants 
freely  with  liquid  manure  ;  thus  treated,  they  form  one  of  the 
most  useful  subjects  for  out-door  decoration  possible.  W^hen 
placed  on  stumps  of  trees  that  have  been  cut  down,  and  the 
pots  hidden  by  Ivy  or  any  similar  plant,  they  produce  a  charm- 
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ing  effect.  The  scarlet  Pelargonium  is  an  eflfective  plant  for 
ribbon  borders,  and  it  also  has  a  bright  and  good  effect  in 
vases,  mixed  borders,  or  in  any  position  where  bright  and 
cheerful  colour  is  required.  Some  kinds  make  a  grand  single 
bed  alone,  edged  with  some  dwarf  subject,  Stella,  a  very  well 
known  kind,  being  at  times  particularly  effective,  and  having  a 
very  solid  and  massive  appearance.  Some  of  the  variegated 
kinds  require  for  certain  effects  to  have  the  flowers  kept  con- 
stantly pinched  off,  as  in  pot  culture. 

In  storing  for  winter  it  may  be  always  taken  for  granted 
that  the  better  the  treatment  the  better  wiU  be  the  plants 
when  required  in  spring.  Where  a  very  large  bulk  of  stock 
is  needed  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  plant  out  a  good  large 
border  in  the  kitchen  garden  with  all  the  various  bedding  Pe- 
largoniums. Their  flowers  are  always  useful  in  a  cut  state, 
and  a  good  and  early  crop  of  strong  cuttings  can  be  ensured 
without  having  recourse  to  the  flower-beds,  which  are  not 
thereby  disfigured  just  at  a  time  when  they  should  be  at  their 
best.  Any  scarce  sorts  can  be  increased  to  almost  any  amount 
by  potting  up  the  old  roots  at  the  end  of  the  season,  placing 
in  heat,  and  propagating  throughout  the  winter. 

Standard  Pelargoniums. 

Some  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  make  excellent  standards,  and 
those  who  would  like  to  try  their  effect  cannot  do  better  than 
attend  to  the  following  directions  furnished  by  Mr.  PeterGrieve, 
of  Culford: — Standard  zonals  have  been  extensively  grown  here 
for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden,  and  the  diversity  of 
colour  furnished  by  the  flowers  of  these  plants  is  so  great, 
ranging,  as  it  does,  from  the  purest  white  to  the  most  intensely 
bright  scarlet,  many  of  the  intermediate  shades  being  also 
exceedingly  beautiful,  that  they  are  altogether  better  suited 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  in  the  centres  of  large  beds,  or  in 
association  otherwise  with  ordinary  bedding  plants,  than  stan- 
dard Roses,  which  are  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  however  beautiful  they  may  be,  they  are  gene- 
rally past  their  best  at  the  time  when  bedding  plants  are  in 
their  greatest  beauty,  a  circumstance  which  consequently  mars 
the  general  effect  of  the  garden.  As  regards  standard  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  this  is  certainly  not  the  case,  inasmuch  as  they 
remain  in  full  bloom  from  the  time  they  are  planted  out  until 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  to  their  winter  quarters,  which 
need  not  be  earlier  than  the  middle  or  end  of  October.  The 
circumstance  of  growing  these  plants  in  the  form  of  standards 
appears  to  increase  very  considerably  the  production  of  bloom, 
a  result  which  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  a  certain  amount 
of  restriction  which  they  experience  in  the  supply  of  nourish- 
ment from  the  roots.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  many  how  such  slender  stems  are  able  to  convey  the 
necessary  amount  of  nourishment  to  such  large,  floriferous, 
and  robust  heads  as  those  with  which  they  are  furnished. 
Considerable  numbers  of  these  plants  have  long  been  grown 
here,  and  some  of  them  are  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
but  they  are  still  in  excellent  health,  and  annually  produce 
what  is  considered  a  very  remarkable  and  good  effect  in  the 
flower  garden  during  the  summer  months.  The  plants  used 
in  this  way  are  all  seedlings,  as  such  are  found  to  be  better 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  forming  standards  than  plants  raised 
from  cuttiijgs.  The  seed  is  sown  early  in  the  autumn  or  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  obtained,  and  the  young  plants  are  planted 
in  lines  in  May  following  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  They  are 
generally  in  flower  by  the  middle  of  July,  when  those  intended 
for  standards  are  selected,  and  this  selection  is  of  course  in- 
fluenced by  what  may  be  considered  a  suitable  habit  of  growth 
in  individual  plants,  desired  colour,  and  quality  of  flowers,  &c. 
To  such  plants  a  straight,  strong  stake  is  supplied,  and  to  this 
this  the  principal  stem  is  secured,  and  all  other  shoots  are 


stopped  or  cut  back,  so  as  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible 
the  development  of  the  main  or  principal  shoot.  Such  plants 
are  carefully  lifted  and  potted  in  the  autumn,  wintered  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  similar  structure,  and  again  planted  out 
during  the  following  May.  And  by  the  end  of  this,  the  second 
season,  they  have  generally  attained  the  desired  height,  viz., 
4  ft.  6  in.  When  the  main  shoot  is  stopped  the  low'er  side 
shoots  are  neatly  cut  ofl",  and  the  plants  are  encouraged  to  form 
well  balanced  and  symmetrical  heads.  In  autumn  they  must 
be  again  potted,  using  for  the  purpose  comparatively  small 
pots.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  growing  temperature  until 
they  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  removal  from  the 
open  border,  and  have  become  well  established  in  their  pots. 
Treated  thus,  they  will  generally  be  found  to  be  sufliciently 
developed  to  take  their  place  as  standards  in  the  flower  garden 
during  the  following  or  third  summer,  and,  with  proper  treat- 
ment, will,  as  has  been  stated,  last  for  many  years. 

The  shoots  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium  are  well  known  to  be 
somewhat  brittle,  and  are  liable  to  be  broken  or  injured  by 
high  winds  unless  they  are  well  secured  by  stakes,  and  a  promin- 
ence of  these  necessary  supports  is  apt  to  detract  from  the 
graceful  appearance  of  any  plant,  however  beautiful  its  flowers 
and  foliage  may  be.  In  the  case  of  these  Pelargoniums,  how- 
ever, only  one  stake  to  each  plant  is  employed,  and  they  are 
formed  of  g-in.  iron  rod,  4-|  ft.  long,  furnished  with  a  tripod 
some  15  in.  long  to  insert  in  the  soil  as  close  to  the  stem  of 
the  plant  as  it  can  be  got  without  injury  to  the  roots.  The 
stems  are  secured  to  those  roots  which  are  threaded  at  the  top, 
so  that  an  iron  hoop  or  ring,  2  ft.  in  diameter,  formed  of  i-in.' 
rod,  strengthened  by  two  cross-bars,  can  be  fixed  by  a  nut  to 
the  head  of  the  iron  stake,  and  which  can,  of  course,  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure.  To  this  hoop  the  shoots  are  carefully  tied 
as  they  are  produced,  and  both  stakes  and  hoops  are  painted 
green,  so  that  they  are  not  conspicuous,  and  the  hoop  is  very 
soon  altogether  hid  by  tke  foliage.  The  large  globular  heads, 
which  are  soon  formed,  generally  attain  dimensions  exceedin"- 
4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  highest  winds  inflict  no  injury  upon 
them  whatever.  Towards  the  middle  of  October,  or  before 
they  are  likely  to  be  seriously  injured  by  frost,  the  heads  of 
the  plants  are  cut  tolerably  close  in,  the  iron  stakes  and  hoops 
are  removed,  and  the  plants  are  carefully  potted.  The 
somewhat  heavy  heads  are  supported  by  strong  wooden 
stakes,  and  the  plants  are  placed  for  a  time  in  gentle  warmth 
until  they  have  become  established  in  their  pots  and  give 
indication  of  commencing  growth. 

It  is  found  that  the  smaller  the  pots  into  which  the 
roots  of  the  plants  can  without  injuring  them  be  got  the 
better  the  plants  generally  succeed  during  the  winter.  Young 
shoots  are  apt  to  be  produced  upon  the  stems  durintr  the 
first  year  or  two,  but  these  are  rubbed  ofl"  as  they  appear, 
and  as  the  plants  become  older  this  is  seldom  required. 
Objections  have  been  made  to  the  practice  of  training  the 
zonal  Pelargoniums  in  the  form  of  a  standard,  being,  it .  i 
alleged,  contrary  to  their  natural  habit  of  growth,  &c.  This 
argument,  however,  equally  applies  to  many  other  species 
of  plants  so  treated;  therefore  I  will  attempt  no  defence  of 
the  practice  further  than  to  say  that,  in  growing  them  in 
this  manner,  an  effect  can  be  produced  which  many  have 
admired,  and  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  in 
any  other  way. 

Pelargoniums  for  Window  Boxes. 

For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  window  boxes  no  kinds  are 

better  than  the  scarlet  and  white  forms  of  Vesuvius    and  as 

a  pink,  Christine  is  stiU  as  good  as  any  sort  that  can  be  used 

being  dwarf  in  habit  and  very  free-flowering.     Window  boxes 
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when  tastefully  arranged  are  very  ornamental,  and  some  good 
examples  of  this  phase  of  the  decorative  florist's  business 
may  occasionally  be  seen  during  what  is  termed  the  London 
season  on  the  front  balconies  and  window-ledges  of  some  of 
the  West-end  mansions,  and  many  thousands  of  Pelargoniums 
and  other  decorative  subjects  are  required  for  this  purpose. 
Classified  list  of  Pelargoniums. 

Gold  and  Bronze-leaved  for  Pot  Culture.— Beauty 
of  Caulderdale,  bronze  zone,  a  striking  variety  ;  Black  Douglas, 
dark  zone,  with  a  gold  margin,  very  effective  ;  Chieftain,  chocolate- 
red  zone,  with  a  yellow  centre  ;  Countess  of  Kelly,  golden-yellow, 
witli  a  chestnut  zone  shaded  with  red  ;  Earl  Eosslyn,  gold  margin, 
with  a  bright  chestnut  and  bronze  zone  ;  Harrison  'Wen;  light  yellow 
and  chestnut,  distinct  and  good  ;  Marquis  of  Lome,  large  iu  the 
leaf  and  good  in  habit ;  ilarechal  McJIahon,  well  defined  zone  and 
disc,  one  of  best  in  cultivation  ;  Mrs.  Harrison  Weir,  a  fine-coloured 
variety  ;  Queen  Victoria,  fine  foliage,  light  yellow,  with  a  deep  gold 
zone  ;  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach,  chestnut  zone  and  good  in  habit ;  ^V.  R. 
Morris,  pale  yellow,  with  good  dark  zone. 

Silver-edged  for  Pot  Culture.— Biight  Star,  Delight, 
Flower  of  Spring,  Jessie,  May  Queen,  Mrs.  Hanbury,  Princess  Alex- 
andra, Sir  T.  Lawrence,  and  Virgin  Queen. 

Bronze-leaved  Bedding  Varieties.— Beauty  of  Caulder- 
dale, Black  Douglas,  Egyptian  Queen,  Martichal  McMahon,  Marquis 
of  Lome,  and  Red  Ring. 

Bedding  Silver-edged  Kinds.- Bijou,  Bijou  Improved, 
Bright  Star,  Delight,  Flower  of  Spring,  Manglesi,  May  Queen, 
Shottcshaui  Pet,  and  Virgin  Queen. 

Bedding  Plain  Golden-leaved  Sorts.— Creed's  Seedling, 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  and  Golden  Bedder. 

Scarlet  and  Crimson  Bedding  Zonals.— Corsair,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps,  Jean  Sisley,  Lord  Nelson,  Mrs.  G.  Parker,  New 
Life,  Vesuvius,  and  Warrior. 

Salmon,  Rose,  and  Pink.— Christine,  Lady  Emily,  ilrs. 
Haliliurton,  Rose  Bradwardine,  and  Salmon  Vesu\'ius. 

White. — Madame  Vaucher,  White  Clipper,  "White  Vesuvius. 

Bedding  Nosegay  Kinds. — Bayard,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Dr. 
Taite,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Indian  Yellow,  Lady  Constance  Gros- 
venor,  iUalcolm,  Master  Christine,  Jlrs.  Holden,  Princess  Alexandra, 
Pha?nix,  Stella,  Triomphe  Stella,  and  Waltham  Seedling. 

Cape    Pelarg-oniums. 

These  are  now  seldom  met  with  in  private  gardens,  being 
principally  confined  to  botanical  collections  or  to  the  esta- 
blishments of  the  curious  in  such  matters.  They  are,  never- 
theless, interesting,  as  showing  the  amount  of  progress  which 
is  constantly  going  on  even  amongst  plants — the  source,  so  to 
speak,  from  which  all  the  fine  Pelargoniums  of  the  present  day 
have  sprung,  and  as  sach  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 
Their  simple  and  modest-looking  blossoms  have  much  to  re- 
commend them  if  only  tor  the  sake  of  contrast  to  the  fashion- 
able modern  members  of  this  now  numerous  and  gorgeous 
family.  No  collection,  where  suitable  space  is  available,  should 
be  considered  complete  without  a  few  of  them.  Like  all 
Pelaro-oniunis,  theysucceed  best  in  a  comfortable  dry  tempera- 
ture in  a  light,  well-ventilated  house.  One  of  the  principal 
points  to  be  observed  in  their  management  is  care  in  the  ap- 
plication of  water,  for  being  in  many  cases  tuberous-rooted, 
thev  require  special  attention  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
treatment  that  the  modern  fancy  Pelargoniums  should  receive 
will  in  all  respects  suit  the  Cape  kinds  admirably.  If  this 
attention  is  afforded  them  they  speedily  become  fine  plants, 
and  remain  for  many  years  in  excellent  health. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  hope  that  the  few  words  of  advice 
which  I  have  given  may  lead  to  an  improvement  in  Pelar- 
gonium cidture" generally,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  in  many  gar- 
dening establishments,  in  other  respects  admirably  managed 
in  a  cultural  sense,  the  Pelargoniums  under  glass  are  wholly 
neglected,  dirty,  and  drawn-up— objects  of  pity  rather  than 
admiration.  The  Pelargonium  is  a  plant  that  will  lend  itself 
readily  enough  to  the  behests  of  an  assiduous,  painstaking 
cultivator,  who  ministers  promptly  and  intelligently  to  its 


every  want,  and  repays  him  for  his  care  with  a  bountiful 
supply  of  flowers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  treatment 
be  slovenly  and  careless,  and  there  is  no  cultivated  green- 
house plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  wears  under 
such  circumstances  a  more  wretched  and  woe-begone  appear- 
ance, alike  a  discredit  to  the  noble  family  to  which  it  belongs 
and  a  standing  reproach  to  those  entrusted  with  its  care.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  in  these  papers  clear  and  concise 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  inexperienced  in  such  matters, 
and  if  at  times  I  have  become  tedious  and  prolix  in  so  doing, 
it  is  that  I  may  lay  additional  emphasis  on  some  small  but  all 
important  matter  otherwise  often  neglected.  The  methods  of 
treatment  I  have  laid  down  are  founded  on  years  of  expe- 
rience and  close  practice,  during  which  I  have  achieved  much 
cultural  success  ;  therefore  I  trust  that  all  who  read  my 
remarks  on  this  subject  may  be  induced  to  give  this  plant  its 
just  due  in  all  respects.  In  that  case  I  can  assure  them  that 
the  results  will  be  most  satisfactor}'.  H.  Bailey. 
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MARKET   GARDEN    COMPETITION. 

Amo^tg  the  numerous  and  liberal  premiums  that  were  offered  by  the 
Mansion  House  Committee  in  connection  with  the  International 
Exhibition  of  the  Roy.al  Agricultural  Society  of  England  were 
handsome  prizes  for  market  gardens  and  market-garden  farms.  The 
main  object  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee  in  offering  these  prizes 
was  to  extend  and  improve  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  herbs, 
and  to  bring  a  better  supply  of  these  almost  essential  elements  of 
food  within  the  reach  not  only  of  the  artisans,  mechanics,  and 
workers  of  all  kinds  who  rarely  can  get  them,  but  also  of  the  very 
many  members  of  what  are  styled  the  lower  middle  classes,  dwel- 
ling in  London  and  other  cities  and  towns,  in  whose  households  fresh 
vegetables  are  almost  equally  scarce  commodities.  Vegetables  of 
all  kinds  were  almost  at  famine  prices  in  the  English  markets  in  the 
early  spring  of  last  year.  Thelong  continued  frost  hadproved  too  much 
for  the  Cabbage  tribe  in  many  situations.  Tliose  who  where  lucky 
enough  to  preser\-e  any  kind  of  Greens  olrtained  very  high  prices  for 
them.  Such  small  things  as  Parsley  actually  were  almost  worth 
their  weight  in  silver,  because  so  few  persons  think  it  worth  while 
to  cultivate  such  unconsidered  trifles.  After  the  frost  came  an 
almost  unparalleled  period  of  wet,  which  prevented  the  sowing  of 
crops  in  due  season,  and  caused  an  abundant  growth  of  weeds,  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  subjection.  Indeed,  there  hardly 
could  have  been  a  w-orse  season  for  the  competition.  Everything 
fought  against  the  careful  cultivation  of  land  ;  and  the  judges  put 
off  their  first  inspection  until  the  end  of  April,  at  the  request  of  the 
competitors,  who  told  them  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  before  this 
date.  They  were  struck  with  the  energy  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance of  all  these,  and  with  the  comparative  freedom  from  weeds  in 
the  competing  gardens  and  farms  at  their  last  visit.  In  this  compe- 
tition there  were  three  classes,  in  each  of  which  a  first  prize  of  £50, 
a  second  prize  of  £25,  and  a  third  prize  of  £10  respectively  were 
offered. 

Class  I.— Mr.  Williaiu  .ToH>f  Gay's  |Makket  Garden. 
The  judges  awarded  the  first  prize  in  this  class  to  Jlr.  W.  J.  Gay, 
for  his  exceedingly  well-managed  market  garden,  forty-four  acres  in 
extent,  situated  close  to  the  town  of  Barking,  in  Essex.  This  is  a 
typical  market  garden,  worked  in  the  most  approved  manner,  with 
every  inch  of  it  highly  and  thoroughly  cultivated.  Mr.  Gay  has  no 
particular  rotation  of  crops,  but  he  ^endeavours  to  get  as  much  as 
he  can  off  the  land,  and  to  suit  the  course  of  cropping  to  the  season 
as  w-ell  as  to  what  he  imagines  will  be  the  chief  requirements  of  the 
markets,  ilost  market  gardeners  prefer  to  work  in  this  manner, 
and  grow  what  they  think  will  pay  them  best.  A  few,  '^however, 
like  Mr.  Lancaster,  who  competed  in  another  class,  grow  speciali- 
ties, as  Celery,  for  example  ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  rotation  depends 
upon  circumstances  in  a  great  degree.  Thus  in  the  present  most 
backward  and  trying  season  many  of  the  crops  were  late  before  they 
were  got  off,  so  that  there  was  not  time  to  put  in  the  crop  that 
should  have  followed  in  due  course.  In  some  cases  the  crops,  as 
winter  Onions,  Cabbages,  Coleworts,  and  other  Greens,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost,  necessitating  an  entire  change  in  the  arrange- 
ments. Again,  in  many  instances.  Scarlet  Runners,  French  Beans, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Cucumbers,  and  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  these 
two  last  especially,  were  so  much  injured  by  the  wet  and  cold 
weather,  that  they  were  ploughed  up. 
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Mr.  Gay's  aim  is  to  get  two  crops  in  the  year,  if  possible,  from 
every  part  of  his  holding.  He  sows  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Spinach,  Peas,  and  Potatoes  in  the  early  spring,  after  the  winter 
"  greenstuff  " — such  as  hardy  Greens,  or  Coleworts,  known  as  Col- 
lards,  Savoys,  purple  sprouting  Broccoli — has  come  off  tlie  land. 
After  Cabbages,  wiiich  should  be  all  cut  in  ordinary  seasons  quite 
by  the  end  of  iVIay,  iSIr.  Gay  plants  Potatoes,  Scarlet  Runners,  French 
Baan.s,  Blue  Peas,  Red  Beet,  Marrows,  Cucumbers,  and  summer 
Lettuces.  Where  Cabbages  come  off  latest,  Peas  are  sown  between 
the  rows,  or  Lisbon  Onions  for  "bunching"  in  early  spring,  or 
Savoys,  or  Coleworts,  or  winter  Spinach.  Mr.  Gay  grows  all  man- 
ner of  herbs:  Thyme,  Marjoram,  Sage,  Mint,  Parsley,  and  Lemon 
Thyme,  and  his  large  bed  of  beautifully  sliaped  winter  Lettuces  was 
a  sight  to  be  remembered,  considering  tlie  ordeal  of  weather  the 
plants  had  passed  through,  and  made  a  most  important  addition  to 
his  receipts  for  the  year.  The  land  is  hired  on  a  lease  of  fourteen 
years,  which  gives  an  enterprising  tenant  spirit  to  garden  well  ; 
thougli  it  was  ascertained  that  by  no  means  all  market  gardeners  are 
jirotected  by  leases,  in  spite  of  their  pxtremely  large  outlay  in  the 
.■iiiape  of  manures  and  cultivation. 

The  soil  of  this  market  garden  is  a  darkish  clay  upon  the  London 
clay  formation,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  thickness,  resting  upon  a  thick 
bed  of  gravel.  It  is  not  naturally  very  fertile,  but  is  grateful  and 
ivorks  well.  Four  horses  of  a  most  serviceable  stamp  for  land  and 
road  work,  quick  movers,  yet  large-framed,  which  cost  from  seventy 
to  eighty  guineas,  and  a  pony,  are  fully  emi^loyed  upon  the  forty- 
four  acres.  This  may  appear  to  be  an  excessive  strength  of  horses  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  ploughed  twice  in  the  year,  and 
the  whole  of  the  produce  is  taken  by  horses  to  the  Borough  and 
Spitalfields  Markets,  respectively  distant  eight  and  seven-and-a-half 
miles  from  Barking.  Slanure  from  the  stables  and  cowsheds  is 
brought  back  from  London  in  the  waggons  and  vans  tliat  liave  taken 
up  the  vegetables  to  the  markets,  as  much  as  six  waggon  loads  per 
"week  having  been  bought  on  the  farm  during  the  six  months  preced- 
ing the  judges'  visit.  Six  shillings  per  ton  is  the  cost  of  this  manure, 
and  not  less  than  thirty  tons  are  put  on  an  acre,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, for  every  crop.  Besides  London  manure,  horse-hoof  parings  at 
from  tliree  to«four  tons  per  acre,  horn  shavings  at  eight  to  ten  cwts. 
per  acre,  bone  dust  at  ten  cwts.  per  acre,  guano  at  five  cwts.  per 
acre,  nitrate  of  soda  at  from  two  to  four  cwts.  per  acre,  are  used. 
JSTi  trate  of  soda  is  found  to  answer  remarkably  well  for  Cabbages  and 
Onions  upon  this  land,  being  applied  iu  two  dressings  of  from  one- 
and-a-half  to  two  cwts.  per  acre.  The  average  annual  cost  of  Lon- 
don manure  ujjon  Mr.  Gay's  land  is  £270,  or  £7  per  acre  ;  and  the 
average  annual  cost  of  artificial  or  other  manures  is  £130  or  £3  per 
acre,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  £10  per  acre  per  annum  for 
manure  alone.  It  cost  Mr.  Gay  £595  last  year  for  labour,  or,  £13 
10s.  5d.  per  acre  ;  and  it  will  cost  him  more  this  year  on  account  of 
the  rampant  weeds. 

JMr.  Gay  was  one  of  the  lucky  market  gardeners  who  had  a  good 
quantity  of  "  greenstuff"  in  the  early  spring  of  this  year.  Much 
of  this  either  had  been  cut  up  entirely,  or  much  retarded  iu  growth 
by  the  long-continued  frosts  ;  and  the  price  of  all  green  vegetables 
■was  consequently  unusually  high  in  April.  On  the  occasion  of  their 
first  visit  the  judges  found  Mr.  Gay  engaged  in  pulling  a  capital 
crop  of  well-grown  Coleworts,  which  were  making  figures  evidently 
most  satisfactory  to  him.  According  to  the  crop,  set  at  the  least  at 
250  dozen  bunches  per  acre,  and  the  prices  which  were  then  ruling, 
viz.,  at  from  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen  bunches,  the  gross  return  of  this 
crop  must  have  been  considerably  above  £100  per  acre.  Later  on, 
when  all  the  Coleworts  had  gone  and  Cabbages  were  Cabbages,  Mr. 
Oay  was  cutting  large  quantities  from  one  of  the  best  pieces  that 
was  seen  in  the  travels  of  the  judges,  and  the  gross  return  was  at 
least  £80  per  acre.  All  the  Peas  which  had  followed  the  earliest 
hardy  Greens  look  remarkably  well  at  the  first  visit.  These,  as  well 
as  some  that  were  put  in  later,  were  decidedly  the  best  that  were 
seen.  The  earliest  Peas  were  Sangster's  William  the  First,  and 
Sangster's  Improved  No.  I.,  and  the  seed  cost  from  16s.  to  24:S.  per 
acre,  two  bushels  being  drilled  per  acre,  about  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  4  in. 
apart.  After  these,  the  Fillbasket,  Fortyfold,  or  Veitcli's  Perfection 
followed  in  succession.  An  average  crop  of  Peas  is  about  150 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  average  price  obtained  in  market  is  about 
23.  per  bushel,  or  £15  per  acre.  It  is  not  a  very  remunerative  crop, 
as  the  expenses  of  picking  are  heavy  ;  but  it  only  occupies  the  land 
for  a  short  time,  and  serves  as  a  good  preparation  for  other  crops. 
Onions  are  largely  grown  upou  tliis  market  garden,  chiefiy  after 
winter  Greens,  Savoys,  and  Sprouting  Broccoli,  and  looked  very  pro- 
mising. Mr.  Gay  sows  50  lbs.  of  Onion  seed  broadcast,  so  that  the 
plants  where  exceedingly  close  together,  as  they  were  intended  for 
pulling  early  for  bunching,  and  some  later  on  for  pickling.  Though 
the  elements  had  been  unpropitious  for  Carrots,  there  was  a  capital 
plant  both  of  Harrison's  Early  Market  and  Carter's  Early  Short- 
horn for  pulling  or  "  bunching  "  iu  June,  in  ordinary  seasons.  About 


12  lbs.  of  seed  are  sown  broadcast  per  acre.  Six  pounds  of  Parsnip 
seed,  of  the  sort  known  as  the  Hollow  Crown,  had  Ijeen  drilled  per 
acre  in  rows  15  in.  apart,  and  had  given  an  excellent  and  regular 
plant.  Scarlet  Runners  also  where  remarkably  good  ;  but  the  French 
Beans  showed  that  they  wanted  lieat.  Mr.  Gay  contemplated 
ploughing  these  up  at  first,  and  fortunately  held  his  hand,  as  they 
improved  wonderfully  in  June  and  bid  fair  to  give  a  renumerative 
yield.  This,  it  must  be  said,  was  the  only  crop  that  was  at  all 
under  the  mark  in  the  whole  of  this  occupation,  and  it  took  up  a  very 
small  portion  of  it. 

Upon  a  detached  part  of  this  holding,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  homestead,  small  things  are  cultivated.  There  were  Lemon 
Thyme,  Mint,  Sage,  Parsley,  quite  ornamental  with  its  Ijeautiful 
curled  leaves,  which  Avas  makint;  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  in  the  London  mar- 
kets, perfectly  shaped  little  Paris  Cos  Lettuces,  and  other  "  sallets," 
all  in  a  most  nourishing  state.  Rhubarb,  also  Beet,  and  Red  Cab- 
bages, for  pickling,  thrived  amazingly  ;  and  in  a  corner  was  a  large 
border  of  odorous  Wallflowers,  small  bunches  of  whose  fJowers  were 
making  4d.  each.  Here  is  variety  enough  in  all  conscience  !  Mr. 
Gay  grows  many  things  and  grows  all  well  and  successfully,  for 
while  many  of  his  neighbours  either  had  lost  plants  of  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  Scarlet  P^unners,  French  Beans,  and  Onions,  by  reason  of 
the  onslaught  of  slugs,  or  the  rapid  progress  of  weeds,  or  stress  of 
weather,  all  his  crops  were  good,  with  one  slight  exception — the 
French  Beans.  His  land  was  remarkably  clean  for  the  year,  and  his 
style  of  gardening  finished  and  neat;  and  the  judges  had  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  iu  awarding  him  the  first  prize  in  this  class. 

The  weak  point  in  Mr.  Gay's  armour  is  his  book-keeping.     This  is 
somewhat  rudimentary,  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
plain  to  convince  the  judges  that  his  balance  is  on  the  right  side, 
and  that  he  makes  his  market  gardening  profitable.      As  a  rule  it 
appears  that  market  gardeners  do  not  keep  accounts.      In  the  first 
and  second  class  of  this  competition  the  "  method  of  book-keepin"" 
was  found  to  be  of  the  simplest  order.     One  competitor  frankly  said 
that  he  kept  no  accounts — "My   bank-book  is  my  account-book." 
Another  took  his  cheque-book  from  his  pocket,   with  a  triumphant 
wave  in  the  air,  remarking  that  he  required  no  other   "method  of 
book-keeping,"  thereby  leading  the  judges  to  infer  that  his  banking 
account  was  in  the  most  flourisliing  condition.     It  reniinded  them  of 
the  indignant  protest — Rex  sum,  et  super  grammaticam,   or,   in  the 
vernacular,  "  I  am  a  market-gardener  ;  I  make  such  profits  that  I  can 
dispense  with  figures."     Sundry  small  account-book-s  were  produced 
by   one   competitor,    merely  containing    lump    sums    representing 
receipts  on  the  one  side  and  payments  on  the  otlier — records    of 
weekly  sales  and  weekly  payments.     Failing  complete  accounts,  the 
judges  accepted  secondary  evidence  with  regard  to  profit  and  loss,  in 
the  shape  of  the  general  prosperous  appearances  of  the  market  gar- 
dens and  tlie  contented  minds  of  the  market  gardeners  themselves, 
which  were  pleasant  to  contemplate,  while  every  one  else  connected 
with  land  was  groaning  and  grumbling.     They  saw  enough  to  show 
them  that  labour  is  the  most  serious  item  of  expenditure,  particu- 
larly iu  wet  seasons  like  the  present,  when  it  was  most  dishearteuino- 
to  see  weeds  hoed  up  one  day  at  great  cost  and  set  again  the  next. 
There  is  a  good  supiply  of  general  labourers  in  most  of  the  market- 
garden  districts  of  Essex,  but   skilled  labour  is  somewhat  scarce. 
Wages  run  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  day  for  men,  and  from  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  9d.  for  women.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  piece. 
Contracts  are  made  with  the  labourers  to  keep  Onions  clean  through 
the  season  at  from  £4  10s.  to  £5  per  acre,  for  which  they  are  expected 
to  hoe  them  over  three  times.      Carrots,   sown  broadcast,   are  put 
out  for  hoeing  at  from  £3  to  £4  per  acre  ;  Parsnips  tliat  had  been 
drilled  in,  at  £2  5s.  to  £2  10s.   per  acre.      Preparing  vegetables  for 
market  is  also  a  costly  process,  as  such  things  as  Carrots,   Parsnips, 
Radishes,  Celery,    Onions,  and  Lettuces  have  to  be  taken  to  sheds 
and  washed,  and  done  up  in  bunches  for  market.     Upon  Mr.  Gay's 
market]garden  there  is  suitable  convenience  for  these  operations,  and 
gi-eat  pains  are  taken  to  send  away  the  produce  fresh  and  clean. — 
"Royal  Agricultural  Society  Journal.". 


Oouve  Tronchuda  Cabbage.— Of  all  Cabbages  this  is  the 
most  tender  and  delicious,  and  ought  to  be  grown  by  every  one  who 
has  a  garden.  The  greater  part  of  the  leaves  are  eatable,  the  mid- 
ribs being  of  the  most  delicate  flavour.  By  sowing  early  in  March  on 
a  warm  border,  pricking  the  plants  out  as  soon  as  large  enougli  on 
good,  rich  soil,  and  planting  them  out  when  sufficiently  large  on 
a  good  open,  well-cultivated  piece  of  ground,  you  may  have  good 
heads  of  this  grand  vegetable.  In  a  recent  number  of  The  Gakdex 
a  correspondent  writes  as  to  its  being  destroj'ed  by  tlie  frost.  I 
do  not  find  it  so  with  me.  My  crop  was  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
and,  although  thej'  looked  to  suffer  during  the  frost,  now  there  is  a 
change  in  the  weather  I  find  they  are  none  the  worse  eating,  as  I 
have  this  'day,  January  8,  had  a  dish,  and  they  are  as  tender  and 
good  as  before  the  frost. — J.  C,  Farnhorough. 
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The  Double  "WTiin  or  Furze  as  a  Plant  for  Exposed 
Positions. — In  the  north  of  England  this  plant  is  greatly  esteemed 
for  planting  at  the  seaside,  and  it  is  a  plant  that  also  stands  smoke. 
When  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson's,  Hall  Nurseries,  at  Fen- 
liam,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  some  time  since,  I  found  there  very  fine 
"stools"  of  the  double  Furze  which  were  planted  when  the  site  of 
this  nursery  was  a  part  of  the  gardens  of  Fenhara  Hall.  These 
plants  were  utilised  for  cuttings,  and  Mr.  Watson  states  that  he  could 
sell  something  like  1000  plants  of  it  a  year,  grown  in  pots.  He  also 
said  he  had  planted  a  quantity  in  the  middle  of  Uateshead,  which, 
though  in  the  midst  of  smoke,  were  doing  well.  =R.  D. 


EVIL   EFFECTS   OF    PRUNING  CLIMBERS. 

The  accompanying  little  eut  shows  to  what  sad  ends  graceful  climbers 
sometimes  come  on  our  garden  walls — the  very  plants  tliat  of  all 
others  are  most  lovely  in  their  ramifications  and  climbings  fro  m  bough 
to  bough,  or  wreathing  and  veiling  from  branch  to  branch,  crucified 
in  this  dreadful  manner.  It  is  not  always  so ;  but  it  is  often  worse. 
All  our  usual  ideas  as  to  hardy  climbers  must  be  dispelled.  Few 
have  the  skill  or  the  taste  necessary  to  perfectly  clothe  walls  with 
them  ;  probably  for  this  reason  numbers  of  hardy  climbers  introduced 


Effects  of  piuniug  ornamental  Climbers. 

into  the  country  have,  with  few  exceptions,  gone  out  of  cultivation. 
Hardy  climbers  in  gardens  should  be  what  they  are  in  their  native 
places,  trailing  over  trees,  or  shrubs,  or  stumps,  or  banks,  and,  in 
addition,  over  such  artificial  supports  as  railings,  rustic  work,  &c. 
No  plant  bears  the  repression  and  continual  pruning  so  ill  as  a  vigor- 
ous climber.  In  that  way,  moreover,  its  beauty  can  rarely  be  well 
seen.  The  evergreen  or  other  shrub  that  does  not  climb  is  often 
more  amenable  to  training  on  walls,  as,  for  example,  the  evergreen 
Euonymus,  the  Pyracantha,   and  certain  evergreen  Berberries. — V. 


Oaks  and  Pines  of  California. — We  have  before  us  the 
"Oaks  and  Pines,"  by  Dr.  Engelmann.  From  this  it  appears  that 
up  to  the  present  time  fourteen  distinct  species  of  Oaks  have  been 
discovered  in  Jalifornia.  These  are  Quercus  lobata,  Garryana, 
Douglasi,  Breweri,  undulata  (also  in  the  Rocky  Mountains), 
dumosa,  oblongifolia,  chrysolepis,  tomentilla,  Palmeri,  agrifolia, 
Wislizeni,  Kelloggi,  and  densiliora.  These  Oaks  partake  rather  of 
the  Mexican  than  the  Atlantic  characteristics  of  the  family,  and 
few  probably  will  prove  hardy  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent. 
Of  Abies  (which  in  our  gardens  we  have  hitherto  known  as  Picea) 
there  are  five  in  California — bracteata,  grandis,  concolor,  nobilis, 
and  ma^nifica.  Our  old  friend  Abies  Douglasi  is,  however,  now  to 
be  neither  Abies  nor  Picea,  but  "  Pseudo-tsuga  Douglasi."  It  is  the 
only  Californian  representative  of  the  genus.  The  true  Hemlocks  are 
Tsuga,  of  which  Mertensiana  and  Pattoniana  make  up  all.  Of  Piceas 
(our°old  Abies)  there  is  now  but  one,  that  which  we  once  knew  as  Abies 
Menziesi ;  this  is  now  Picea  sitckensis.  Dr.  Engelmami  finds  this  to  be 
an  earlier  name  than  Menziesi ;  and  though  this  change  will  entail 


much  trouble  our  nurserymen,  it  is  a  change  which  ought  to  be  made, 
for  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  of  us  that  the  rule  of  priority  should 
be  inflexible.  It  is  only  because  of  the  respect  paid  to  it  that  we 
can  get  along  at  all.  Of  the  true  Pine  (Pinus)  Dr.  Engelmann  finds 
fourteen  in  California  :  1,  montieola  ;  2,  Lambertiana  ;  3,  flexilis  ; 
4,  monophylla  ;  5,  Parryana  ;  G,  Balfouriana  (of  which  he  now  makes 
aristata  a  variety)  ;  7,  Torreyana ;  8,  ponderosa  ;  9,  contorta  ;  10, 
Sabiniana ;  11,  Coulteri ;  12,  insignis;  13,  tuberculata  ;  14,  muri- 
cata.  Of  these  14,  13,  12  are  not  hardy  in  Philadelphia;  11,  10 
hardy  only  when  well  screened  from  wind  ;  the  others  do  tolerably, 
but  suffer  from  fungi. — Gardener's  Monthly. 

Hardiness  of  Indian  Azaleas. — These,  I  think,  may  now 
be  regarded  as  quite  hardy.  We  liave  a  number  of  them  both 
planted  out  and  in  pots  which  have  never  been  protected  for  more 
than  two  years,  severe  tliough  tliey  have  been,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  as  green  and  healthy  looking  as  any  bush  in  the  garden. 
When  grown  in  the  open  air  they  Idoom  about  May  or  June,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  and  all  who  see  them  then  admit  that  they  never 
saw  any  flowering  shrub  so  attractive. — Cambman. 


ANSWERS  TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


Lilium  speciosum  monstruosum  (p.  83).— This  Lilv  was  raised  in  As- 
toria, N.Y.,  by  an  oki  French  Tnirseryman,  \.hose  name  I  forg:et.  Half-a-dozen 
bulbs  bouL^ht  in  1S59.  and  sent  to  Berlin,  soon  lost  their  monstrosity.  The  spe- 
cimens grown  at  Astoria  were  most  striking. — Carl  Fellmann,  Ileascn  Cassel. 

Larkspurs  from  Seed.— F.  C— These  grow  readily  from  seed.  Sow  in 
the  end  of  March  or  first  week  in  April  in  an  open  border  of  light  rich  soil,  add- 
ing a  little  mixtm-e  of  soot  or  ground  peat  charcoal  to  keep  slugs  in  check.  The 
seed  does  not  germinate  very  quickly,  but  we  have  never  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  good  plants  in  one  season.  One  here  and  there  ^vill  flower  in  the 
autumn,  but  you  must  be  content  if  you  get  good  strong  plants  for  putting  into 
position  next  spring.  After  this  shake  out  tlie  first  ripe  seed  underneath  the 
plant,  slightly  cover  with  soil,  and  we  do  not  think  you  will  be  short  of  stock 
ever  afterwards.— B. 

Hardy  Annuals  for  'Windo'WS.  — IF.  .E.— Seeds  of  hardy  annuals  for  pots 
to  be  employed  in  winditw  decoration  should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  March  ; 
the  required  size  of  pots,  say  6-in.  ones,  should  be  filled  witli  good  loam  and 
rotten  manure,  with  some  tiue  sandy  soil  on  the  surface.  In  these  the  seed  should 
be  sown  thinly,  and  the  pots  placed  in  a  frame  or  anywhere  where  there  is  some 
shelter  and  protection.  When  the  plants  are  strong,  all  but  some  five  or  six 
should  be  pulled  out ;  in  this  way  they  bloom  louger  and  more  abundantly  than 
if  transplanted.  Some  of  the  best  annuals  for  window  culture  are  CoUinsia 
bicolor,  Nemophila  insignis,  Mignonette,  Convolvulus  minor,  !Marvel  of  Peru, 
and  Candytufts.  To  these  may  be  ad<led  of  half-hardy  annuals,  Ten-week  Stocks, 
dwarf  Asters,  climbing  Tropieolums,  Blue  Lobelias,  and  Mimuluses.  Two  of  the 
most  useful  of  hardy  window  plants  are  the  Creeping  Jenny  aud  Harrisons' 
Musk. -A.  D. 

India-rubber  Plants  —Civia.—l  have  a  large  Tudia-rubber  plant ;  in  what 
kind  of  soil  should  I  repot  it?  does  it  require  much  water?— B,  G.  F.  [Almost 
any  open  soil  will  do.  Chopped  turf  or  peat  with  sand  and  leaf-mould  or 
rotted  manure  added  will  answer  perfectly.  When  in  active  growth  India-rub- 
ber plants  need  plenty  of  water.] 

Wbite  Worms  in  Celery  Plants —ff.  G^.— The  best  preventive  for 
worms  in  Celery  is  to  mix  plenty  of  salt  and  soot  with  the  manure  that  is  to  be 
employed  in  the  trendies.  These  ingredients  should  be  added  to  the  manure 
some  weeks  before  it  is  used,  during  wliichtimeit  should  be  turned  no  wand  then. 
The  mixture  just  named  also  benefits  the  growth  of  the  Celery,  which  will  lift 
clean  and  spotless  compared  with  that  gro^vn  in  the  ordinary  way.— S. 

Cucumbers  in  a  Small  Greenbouse.— I  have  built  a  lean-to  green- 
house, 8  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  against  the  end  of  my  house,  with  a  glass  roof 
and  front.  It  faces  south,  and  will  receive  the  full  force  of  the  sun  from  sunrise 
until  about  6  p.m.  during  summer.  Can  I  grow  Cacurabers  in  such  a  house  with- 
out the  aid  of  fire-heat  ?  if  so,  what  are  the  most  suitable  sorts  ?  the  best  time 
to  plant?  and  with  what  materials  should  the  bed  Ije  prepared  for  them  ?  Will 
the  heat  from  a  small  stove  with  fire-box  about  1  ft.  square  be  beneficial  to  the 
plants  during  the  night-time  if  placed  inside  the  house?- P.  F.  J.  [Cucumbers, 
might  be  grown  in  such  a  house  in  summer.  They  would  need  a  slight  shade 
from  direct  sunshine.  The  soil  may  be  placed  in  mounds  on  a  platform  in  the 
front  part  of  the  house,  and  the  plants  may  be  trained  under  the  roof  on  wires. 
The  soil  for  Cucumbers  should  be  light  and  rich.  Telegraph  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties  for  your  purpose.] 

Names  of  Plants —^«o?i.—l,  Ansellia  africana  ;  1%  Nepbrodiura  Shep- 
herdi ;  2,  N;  rigidum  ;  3  and  8,  Polypodiiini  lycopodioides  squamulosum  ;  4, 
Cystopteris  fragilis ;  r>,  Onychium  japonicum  :  6  and  13,  s  ports  of  Adiantum  cu- 
nea'um ;  7,  Pteris  cretica;  9,  Nephrodium  decompositum  ;  10,  Aspidium  falca- 
tum  ;  11,  Acrostichum  variabile  :  12,  Doodia  aspera  ;  13,  Scolopendrium  var.  ra- 
mosum  minus  ;  14,  Davallia  canariensis  ;   15,  Loraaria  chilensis  ;   16,  Adiantum 

assimile ;  17,  A.  cuneatum,  fine  cut  form  ;  19,  A.  macrophyllum. T.  B.  W. — 

Clianthus  puniceus. U.  H.—l,  Pteris  longifolia  :  2,  Nephrodium  molle  ;  3,  N. 

molle  cristatum  ;  other  next  week. Mrs.  F.— Chlorophytum  orchidastrum. 

If  "Musa"  sows  at  once  in  a  little  heat  Casior-oil  (Ricinus)  seeds,  and  also 
those  of  Tobacco  plants,  the  will  have  large  plants  for  his  sub-tropical  beds  this 
autumn,  provided  the  beds  are  liberally  manured.  We  put  o  rs  out  in  May.— 
H.  D. 

Questions. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots.— What  age  and  size  should  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
aud  Cherry  trees  be  for  plantiTig,  sav  in  a  G-iu.  pot  ?  what  compost  for  the  soil  ? 
how  must  they  be  pruned  (ir  trained?  what  time  will  they  take  before  hearing? 
and  which  are  the  most  prolific  for  autumn  fruiting  amongst  Apples  and  Plums 
and  summer  Cherries  and  Pears  suitable  to  a  New  York  climate?  Could  pot 
culture  succeed  here  it  would  be  invaluable  for  towni  gardens,  wliich  are  neces- 
sarily so  limited. —M.  L,  P.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S. 
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[Vol.  XVII 


"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— Shakespeare. 


LETTEES   FKOM   SOTJTHEEN   FEANCE    TO   A 
GENTLEMAN  IN  ENGLAND.— No.  V. 

Hotel  de  St.  Bartli6l(5mi,  pres  de  Nice, 
Feb.,  1880. 

My  Deae  Squire, — 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  we  have  held  our  carnival,  now  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  of  all  the  carnivals  in  Christendom, 
not  because  the  people  of  Nice  are  much  interested  in  ancient 
traditions,  or  anxious  to  maintain  ecclesiastical  customs,  but 
because  the  carnival  attracts  a  great  number  of  visitors, 
and  extracts  a  large  amount  of  their  coin.  For  this  reason 
the  Committee  of  Organisation  publishes  a  long  list  of 
prizes,  varying  in  amount  from  4000  fr.  to  100  fr.  for  the  best 
chars  (group  of  actors,  with  appropriate  dresses  and  scenery, 
grouped  on  a  platforai,  drawn  by  horses) ;  for  the  best  caval- 
cades (companies  in  costume,  mounted  on  horses  and  upon 
donkeys  also)  ;  for  the  best  mascarades  d.  pied  (performers 
on  foot) ;  and  for  the  best  individual  horseman  or  footman 
(that  which  is  known  to  us  exhibiting  florists  as  "the  best  single 
specimen.")  These  prizes  evoke  a  mighty  ambition,  and 
greatly  exercise  the  inventive  powers  of  the  costumiers  and 
marclumdes  de  mode.  You  would  hardly  believe  in  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  which  prevails  among  the  competitors,  their 
bitter  jealousies,  miserable  disappointments,  and  wild  jubila- 
tions. There  is  now  lying  in  the  hospital  at  Nice  a  man  who 
had  so  set  his  heart  on  the  first  prize  for  a  cavalier  (and  we 
all  of  us  admired  the  splendid  dress  in  which  he  acted,  with 
much  spirit,  the  part  of  Bellerophon  on  Pegasus),  that  when 
the  honour  was  bestowed  upon  a  rival  he  went  home,  and 
was  found  shortly  afterwards  in  the  stable  hanging  from  the 
halter.     He  was  alive,  but  his  recovery  is  doubtful. 

■Well,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep,  the  hart  ungalled  play, 
for  some  must  laugh  and  some  must  weep,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  motives  and  results  of  the  carnival  ("  Qitest-ce  que  le 
carnavcd  ? "  asks  the  editor  of  a  Nice  newspaper;  "  c'est  le 
triomplie  des  hoteliers,  des  restaurateurs,  des  cafetiers,  des 
loueurs  de  fenetres  et  de  balcons  "J,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
pretty  spectacle,  and  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  cannot  enjoy 
it,  cannot  feel  himself  a  child  once  more  amid  his  toys  and  merry 
companions,  especially  when  he  remembers  that  the  carnival 
brings  much  pleasure  to  thousands,  whose  labours  are  many 
and  whose  holidays  are  few  ;  harmless  pleasure,  for  in  all  this 
season  of  liberty  and  excitement  I  did  not  see  a  quarrel  nor 
meet  a  drunken  man. 

You  will  begin  to  think  that  I  am  forgetting  my  promise 
to  write  to  you  mainly  about  matters  connected  with  the 
garden,  but  I  have  been  all  the  while  anticipating  and  drawing 
nearer  to  our  favourite  theme,  because  there  are,  as  you  would 
infer,  in  a  country  which  was  so  long  under  Eoman  rule,  which 
was  so  long  Italian,  and  even  now  is  more  Italian  than 
French,  some  traces  of  the  old  Floralia  in  this  great  public 
festival ;  and  the  carnival,  accordingly,  commenced  with  the 
"Battle  of  Flowers." 

Of  the  "  Loves  of  the  Plants,"  of  the  "  Wars  of  the 
Eoses,"  and  of  the  "  Fights  of  the  Florists,"  you,  my  dear 
Squire,  as  a  man  of  poetical  sentiment,  of  historical  research, 
and  horticultural  experience,  have  an  ample  knowledge,  and 
I  know  that  you  remember  admiringly  that  delightful  little 
sketch  of  a  stand-up  fight  between  Flora  and  Venus,  which 


Leech  drew  to  illustrate  an  account,  which  I  wrote  for  Punch, 
of  the  First  Grand  National  Rose  Show ;  but  "  The  Battle  of 
Flowers "  will  sound  in  your  ears  as  something  new  and 
mysterious,  and  I  proceed  at  once  to  explain. 

It  took  place  on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  so  called, 
firstly,  because  the  idea  of  making  it  originated  with  our 
countrymen,  who  saw  at  once  the  grand  advantage  of  the  site 
and  a  large  number  of  workmen  unemployed  ;  and,  secondly, 
because — now  it  is  finished  and  become,  with  its  stately 
houses  and  fair  gardens,  its  Palm  trees  and  Oleanders,  and 
other  flowering  shrubs,  the  most  beautiful  promenade  in  the 
world — it  is  there,  upon  the  road  or  the  footway,  which 
extend  some  mile  and  half  in  length,  close  to  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  that  the  English  do  congregate  ; 
and  it  began  with  a  procession  of  carriages.  Sometimes  I 
amuse  myself  by  imagining  your  indignant  surprise  when 
you  saw  for  the  first  time  certain  equipages  which  appear  in 
the  streets  of  Nice.  I  hear  myself  saying,  "  Soyez  sage,  raon 
cher  Squire;  restez  tranquil,  mon  enfard,"  when  a  stout 
lady  with  a  pair  of  cobs  en  suite  drives  by  holding  a  rein  in 
each  hand,  with  her  teeth  firmly  set,  and  with  a  grim  groom 
in  the  rumble  behind,  loudly  cracking  a  huge  whip  nearly  as 
long  as  that  which  the  king  in  Fortunio  applies  to  the  cour- 
tier who,  just  before  the  race  between  the  Princess  and  Light- 
foot,  strolls  impudently  up  the  course  in  a  state  of  supreme 
self-importance  and  in  very  tight  pantaloons.  I  think  how 
your  rosy  cheeks  would  deepen  to  carmine,  and  with  what 
vigour  you  would  express  your  noble  ire  when  you  gazed  iipon 
the  four-(anything  but)-in-hand,  the  grooms  and  horses  all 
over  the  place,  and  the  proprietor,  about  as  competent  to 
steer  a  team  as  Phaeton  to  drive  the  sun,  simpering  above. 
Yet  more  disastrous  results  might  follow — indeed,  I  should 
almost  fear  a  suffusion  of  blood  upon  those  regions  where  the 
brain  ought  to  be — were  you  to  behold  the  chariot  and  horse- 
men, all  splendid  and  brave,  of  the  Marquis  Gigot  de  Mouton 
(I  must  not  give  you  the  real  name,  but  you  may  rely  upon 
the  accuracy  of  all  other  details),  the  postilions  and  outrider.^ 
in  sky-blue  velvet,  with  white  curly  wigs  and  their  faces  pow- 
dered, rouged,  and  adorned  with  the  patches  which  were  sup- 
posed to  enhance  the  beauty  of  our  great  great  grandmothers ; 
and  close  to  this  magnificence  the  dingy  voiture  de 
place  ov  fiacre,  with  a  pheasant's  feather  or  a  piece  of  the 
Pampas  Grass  flower  fastened  to  the  ears  of  its  sorry  steed, 
or  a  toy  balloon  bobbing  up  and  down  between  them,  or  (be 
a  man,  my  Squire  !)  the  brush  of  the  gallant  reynard  dangling 
below. 

Some  of  the  horsemen,  also,  would  sorely  trouble  you — the 
sporting  Frenchman  with  his  "  High-Steppere,"  with  his  legs 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  V,  and  his  stirrups  at  the  end  of 
his  toes  ;  the  foreign  lady,  who  seems  to  have  fallen  from 
some  upper  storey,  in  a  confused  heap  upon  her  steed ;  and  the 
"  ossy  "  gents,  both  native  and  English,  who  ride  well,  with 
a  close  grip  of  the  saddle  and  a  skilful  hand,  but  never  look 
like  gentlemen.  Sometimes,  but  at  rare  intervals,  you  are 
refreshed  by  the  real  thing — the  carriage  from  Long  Acre,  the 
horses  from  Yorkshire,  the  coachman  and  footman  from  home, 
all  quietly  handsome,  bright,  and  clean.  Now  and  then  you 
are  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  English  girl,  in  her  neat 
little  hat  (chapeau  microscopicpie),  and  her  faultless  habit  by 
Wolmerhausen,  Poole,  or  Stikelbaeh,  graceful  in  her  happy 
ease,  and  seemingly  oblivious  of  her  lovely  horse,  though  in 
reality  very  proud  of  him,  and  loving  him  like  a  friend.  And 
here  and  there  you  have  the  young  Englishman,  who  began  to 
ride  his  rocking-horse  as  soon  as  he  was  big  enough  to  be- 
stride it,  was  transferred  to  a  donkey,  promoted  to  a  pony, 
raised  to  a  cob,  and,  finally,  was  elevated  to  a  horse — the 
young  Englishman  very  much  resembling  ourselves,  my  old 
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friend,  when,  to  paraphrase  once  more  the  language  of  a  nove- 
list, whom  we  read  too  often  in  preference  to  his  ancient  rivals 
in  fiction,  "  Towards  the  close  of  an  evening  in  early  summer 
two  horsemen  might  have  been   observed  gaily  conversing  as 
they  rode  down  the   High  Street   of  that  great   University 
which  was  founded   by  the   pious  Alfred.     The  older  one,  it 
was  evident,   had  entered   upon  the   drama  of  life  at  a  date 
somewhat  anterior  to  the  period  in  which  the  other  made  his 
debut,  and  it  seemed   equally  clear  that   the   taller  of  the 
pair  had   reached  an   altitude   of    stature    (not    to    mention 
a  longitude    of    whisker)     which     his    companion    had    not 
attained.  But  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful  (I  need 
not  remind  you  that,  though  richly  endowed  with  far  more 
sterling  advantages,  there  was  not  much  in  your  countenance 
which  indicated  the   hidden  treasures  of  your  mind ;  in  fact, 
it  might  have  been  said  of  you  as  a  Trench  femme  de  chamhre 
said  to  me  the  other  day  of  her/iawce,  '  II  n'est  j>as  joli,  mats 
c'est  uii  ires  honnete  garcon  '),  while  it  was   evident  from  the 
regalia  which  they  bore  (between  their  lips),  from  the  lowly 
salutations  with  which  they  were  greeted  by  the  bourgeois  (to 
whom  they   owed   money),   and  the  humble  obeisance  of  the 
college  servants   (who   expected  tips),   that  they  were  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  much  respected  by  the  people.     '  Gramercy 
I'fackins,  and  by  our  Lady  ! '  suddenly  exclaimed  the   senior 
equestrian,   as  he    consulted  an  exquisite  watch  encased  in  a 
single  opal,  '  an  we  press  not  forward  we  shall  have  hardly  light 
to  leap  the  hurdles  on  Cowley;' then,  with  a  subtle  manipula- 
tion only  visible  to  the  nakedest  eye,  causing  the  thoroughbred 
colt  which  he  had  bitted  for  the  first  time   earlier  in  the  day 
to  caracole   a  saraband  among  the  delighted  spectators,  and 
finally  to   bound  over  the  .senior  proctor,   who  happened  at 
the  moment  to  emerge  from  '  Queen's  '  in  an   advanced  stage 
of    intoxication  and  singing  a  Bacchanalian    song,    he    was 
away  at  lightning  speed,  and  ere  the   astonished   potentate 
could   ask   his   '  name   and   college '  had   reached  the  Pro- 
menade   des   Anglais  and  the  600    carriages    going  up  and 
down."    Some  of  these,  but  not  many,  are  prettily  framed 
with    flowers,    notably   a   landau    edged    round   with   bou- 
quets of  Violets  and  Iberis,  and  another  with  red  Camellias 
and    Roman   Hyacinths    in    alternation ;    some   have    Palm 
branches  bearing  long  bunches  of  dates   in  front   and   rear, 
some  have  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  covered  with  evergreens, 
and  some  the  harness  prettily  decorated,  one  with   red  and 
white  Roses,  which,  though  artificial,  had  a  very  pretty  effect, 
and  a  good  number  have  posies,  chiefly  of  Violets,  Rosebuds, 
and  Carnations,  in  baskets  or  lying  on  the  seats,  in  readiness 
for  the  coming  fray.    But  all  who  have  witnessed  former  engage- 
ments are  unanimous  in  deploring  the  great  dearth  of  ammuni- 
tion consequent  upon  the  severity  of  the  season  and  the  early 
advent  of  Lent.      "  Tres  peu  de  flews,"  sighs  a  bystander, 
"  et  ]}as  du  tout  de    hataille,"  but  the   critic  is  too   severe. 
The  signal  gun  is  fired,  and  though  there  is  no   general   en- 
gagement, there  are  vigorous  skirmishes  here  and  there  along 
the  line,  especially  when  two   companies   of  intimate   friends 
descry  each  other  in  the  distance — literally  scent  the  battle 
from  afar,  prepare  for  action,  and  then  meeting  like  ships  of 
war  pour  broadside  after  broadside  at  each  other. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Piussia  was  the  distinguished 
hero  of  the  scene.     For  a  few  seconds  his  Highness  seemed 
anything  but  Serene,  and  he  looked  vexed  and  astonished,  as 
well  he  might,  when  some  pedestrians  in  carnival  costume 
commenced  close  to  his  carriage  their  loud  chorus, 
Le  Voila  ! 
Nicola  ! 
Ah  !  Ah  !  Ah  ! 
but  it  was  speedily  explained  that  they   were  only  singing 
the  popular  ditty,  heard  just   now  everywhere  in   Nice,  and 
he  again  betook  himself  with  hearty  goodwill  to  a  liberal 


distribution  of  Russian  Violets.  There  was  also  a  Prussian 
officer  in  the  fray,  said  to  have  had  a  large  variety  of  horses 
killed  under  him  in  the  Franco-German  war ;  and  as  I  saw 
these  representative  men  pelting  their  French  friends  with 
flowers,  I  thought  sadly  of  Sebastopol  and  Sedan.  I  felt 
ashamed  of  those  wars  and  fighting,  which  plead  and  argue 
as  we  may,  spring,  as  St.  James  tells  us,  from  our  own 
lusts — our  lusts  for  revenge  or  for  power. 

But  the  sermon  must  end  with  the  text  to-day,  and  only 
for  a  moment,  above  the  music  of  the  band  and  the  laughter 
and  din,  is  heard  the  voice  of  the  preacher.  The  Battle  of 
the  Bouquets  goes  gaily  on,  though  here  and  there  are  com- 
batants so  sparing  of  their  cartridges  as  to  justify  the  suspi- 
cion, which  I  heard  more  than  once,  that  they  had  hired  their 
flowers  for  the  day.  One  gentleman  (non  ffenerosvsj,  of 
whom  it  might  be  said,  as  of  Mrs.  Gilpin,  that  "though  on 
pleasure  he  was  bent,  he  had  a  frugal  mind,"  displayed  a  bril- 
liant proof  of  his  economical  genius,  sublime  in  its  simplicity. 
Whenever  he  met  a  carriage  with  a  large  supply  of  flowers 
he  threw  towards  it  a  very  pretty  bouquet,  generally  receiving 
a  similar  gift  in  response,  but  as  he  had  previously  attached 
to  his  posey  a  long  p>iece  of  elastic,  it  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
ere  it  reached  the  hands  outstretched  to  receive  it,  and  the 
wily  angler  went  on  adown  the  stream,  with  another  fish  in 
his  basket,  to  cast  again  his  fallacious  fly. 

The  roughs  (or  roiiges,  for  there  is  much  affinity)  exerted 
themselves,  as  usual,  to  mar  the  proceedings  and  annoy  the 
performers.  Les  gamiiis  de  Nice  (I  find  the  word  gamin 
charmingly  explained  in  the  admirable  Dictionnaire  Unive^'sel, 
by  Littre  and  Beaujeau,  as  un  enfant  dissipe,  un  petit  garfon 
mal  ienu,  qidvagabonde),  forced  their  way  through  the  lines  of 
soldiers,  who  were  supposed  to  keep  the  road  from  intruders, 
but  who  interested  themselves  much  more  in  conversing  with 
their  friends,  and,  intercepting  the  bouquets,  either  quarreled 
for  them  and  pulled  them  to  pieces,  or,  securing  them  unin- 
jured, sold  and  resold  them  to  any  purchasers  whom  they 
found.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  two  of  my  countrymen  sud- 
denly emerging  from  time  to  time  out  of  a  low  doorless  car- 
riage and  freely  administering  the  cufi'  Anglican  and  the  kick 
British  to  these  obnoxious  visitors. 

Alas  !  the  gamin  is  not  the  only  evil  spirit  who  intrudes 
upon  the  jieaceful  innocence  of  this  pretty  scene.  Some 
years  ago,  as  it  was  told  to  me,  a  bouquet  was  thrown  to  a 
beautiful  woman  as  she  passed  in  a  carriage  with  her  hus- 
band. The  latter  quickly  and  roughly  took  it  from  her,  and 
as  he  untied  and  examined  it  the  wife  fainted  away.  The 
carriage  immediately  left  the  line.  There  was  a  note  in  the 
nosegay,  and  before  another  day  had  passed  the  hand  which 
wrote  it  was  stiff  and  cold  in  death. 

In  the  carnival  itself  there  was  no  lack  of  the  floral  ele- 
ment. The  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses  were  deco- 
rated with  flowers.  La  reine  des  fleurs  appeared  in  the  pro- 
cession, attended  by  her  nymphs  and  drawn  by  six  horses. 
As  you  may  wish  to  know  what  the  queen  of  the  flowers  is 
like,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  she  is  short,  ugly, 
and  obese,  wears  very  little  clothes,  and  resides  in  a  large 
shell  We  had  also  a  gigantic  Rose  (G6ant  des  Batailles) 
which  was  a  failure,  and  a  huge  Carnation  with  two  buds 
(one  at  the  end  of  each  arm  or  lateral  of  the  performer), 
which  was  a  grand  success.  We  had  an  Orange  tree  with 
flower  and  fruit  and  a  Melon,  which  fell  into  slices  (as 
though  it  were  before  the  Fruit  Committee)  and  showed  in 
the  midst  of  them  the  smiling  face  of  the  owner.  We  had 
a  man  made  of  Ivy,  but  no  relation, to  the  Green  Man  and 
Still  (which  the  Frenchman  who  went  to  Greenwich  trans- 
lated V Homme  Vert  et  TranqidUe),  for  he  was  capering  aU 
over  the  place. 
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The  weather  has  been  cloudy  and  wet,  somewhat  distress- 
ing after  our  long  season  of    sunshine,   and   suggesting  the 
idea  that  the  Nice  weather  resembled  the  nice  girl : 
There  was  a  little  girl,  a  nice  little  girl, 
Who  wore  a  large  curl  on  her  forehead, 
And  when  she  was  good,  she  was  very  very  good. 
But  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid. 
Only  suggesting,  for  we  all  know  that  the  glad  canticle, 
which  he  sang,  who  spake  of  trees,  from  the  Cedar  tree,  that 
is  in  the  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  Hyssop,  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall,  will  soon  be  our  own.     Lo  !  the   winter  is   past, 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone  ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ; 
the  Fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  Figs ;    and  the  Vines 
with  the  tender  Grapes  give  a  good  smell. 

In  humidity,  or  in  drought,  come  sunshine,  come  storm,  I 
am  always,  my  dear  Squire, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

S.  K  H. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Lent  Roses. — Mr.  Kingsmill  brings  us  from  his  garden 
at  Eastcote  Cottage,  Pinner,  a  bunch  of  Hellebores,  the  bright- 
est and  purest  in  colour  that  we  have  yet  seen.  One  is  a  variety 
of  H.  atrorubens,  without  the  dingy  tinge  which  is  often  seen  in  the 
flowers  of  that  kind  ;  on  the  contrary  the  blooms  of  Mr.  Kingsmill's 
plants  are  of  a  pure,  clear  violet-shaded  plum  colour,  with  a  con- 
spicuous creamy-white  tuft  of  stamens  in  the  centre,  each  blossom 
measuring  quite  3  in.  across.  Another  form,  probably  a  seedling  of 
H.  olympicus,  is  of  snowy  whiteness  ;  its  flowers  are  large,  and  some 
of  them  have  the  spotting  at  the  base  of  the  sepals  similar  to  that  of 
H.  guttatus. 

Spring  PlO'wers  at  Tooting. — Just  now  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sugden's  grounds  abound  with  all  sorts  of  spring  flowers,  and  espe- 
cially with  those  that  are  made  a  speciality  of  by  that  firm.  Amongst 
Crocuses  are  the  new  C.  alatavicus,  the  rare  and  beautiful  C.  etruscus, 
and  C.minimus,  also  several  forms  of  C.  chrysanthiis,  and  notably  the 
variety  C.  f  usco- tinctus  and  C.  f  usco-striatus,  C.  biflorus  and  C.  estriatus, 
C.  argenteus and C. Scutari — thelattera  distinctform  ;  alsoC.  susianus, 
C.  Imperati,  and  C.  aureus.  All  the  Snowdrops  are  in  flower,  including 
the  lovely  Galanthus  Elwesi  and  Melville's  varieties.  Bulbocodium 
vernum  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  as  is  also  the  pretty  Scilla  bifolia  with 
its  various  varieties  ;  likewise  Leucojum  vernum.  Winter  Aconites 
and  the  delicate  sky-tinted  Anemone  blanda  are  also  very  attractive. 
The  Hepaticas,  of  which  there  is  a  wonderful  variety  from  bright 
red  through  all  the  shades  to  pure  white  and  blue,  and  with  both 
double  and  single  flowers,  are  also  in  bloom  ;  and  the  Hellebores  or 
Lent  Roses  will  soon  be  at  their  best.  Of  the  orientalis  group 
there  are  H.  colchicus,  H.  olympicus  and  its  variety  H.  major,  H. 
atrorubens,  H.  atroroseus,  H.  lividescens,  and  various  others  ;  also 
about  a  dozen  of  the  viridis  group,  including  the  rare  H.  odorus 
and  H.  Bocconi. 

A  Ne^w  "White  Azalea. — A  beautiful  new  Azalea  is  now 
being  distributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Clielsea,  under  the 
name  of  Roi  Leopold  alba  ;  it  is  a  white  form  of  Roi  Leopold,  a 
well  known  variety.  The  flowers  are  of  a  moderate  size,  semi-double, 
of  snowy  whiteness,  with  here  and  there  a  streaked  flower.  Tlie 
plant  is  compact  in  habit,  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  well  adapted  for 
general  decorative  purposes. 

Amaryllis  Beauty  of  Cornwall. — This  variety,  shown  by 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Lamorran  Rectory,  Probus,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  did  not  appear 
to  possess  any  extraordinary  merit  when  seen  by  the  diffused  light 
in  the  Council  Room  at  South  Kensington,  but  when  seen  in  a  good 
light  its  merits  become  apparent.  As  we  saw  it  in  one  of  Messrs. 
Veitch 's  houses  at  Chelsea  a  few  days  ago  we  thought  it  one  of  the 
most  gorgeously  coloured  kinds  we  had  ever  met  with.  The  colour 
is  a  rich  deep  crimson  overlaid  as  it  were  with  a  velvety  shade,  which 
renders  it  unusually  brilliant.  It  is  probable  that  had  the  committee 
not  seen  it  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances  the  plant 
would  have  received  some  mark  of  distinction. 

Violet  argenteseflora. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Lee,  of 
Clevedon,  a  bunch  of  this  beautiful  Violet.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
white  and  of  moderate  size,  emit  a  remarkably  strong  aromatic 
perfume.  The  foliage,  Mr.  Lee  remarks,  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  the  common  hedge  Violet.     It  is  an  excellent  kind  for  cutting 


purposes,  as  the  stalks  are  long  and  the  blooms  last  a  long  while  in 
water. 

Akebia  quinata. — This  singular  Chinese  plant,  which  now 
adorns  the  roof  of  the  conservatory  (No.  4)  at  Kew,  well  deserves  to 
be  more  generally  grown  than  it  is,  as  gi-eenhouse  climbers  that 
flower  so  early  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  Its  blossoms, 
which  are  of  a  deep  vinous-purple  tint,  hang  profusely  in  clusters 
consisting  of  large  and  small  flowers — the  former  the  seed-bearing, 
the  latter  the  pollen-bearing  blooms.  The  leaves,  too,  are  singular, 
being  divided  into  fine  narrow  and  rounded  segments.  It  is  a  rapid 
grower,  and  when  planted  in  good  soil  afterwards  requires  but  little 
attention.  It  is  so  hardy  that  it  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  with 
a  little  protection  during  severe  cold,  though  it  seldom  flowers  satis- 
factorily in  such  a  position. 

Coburgia  luteo-viridis. — In  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson's  col- 
lection of  tender  bulbous  plants  at  Maida  Vale  this  handsome 
species  is  now  in  flower.  From  the  large  leafless  globular  bulb 
arises  a  stout  two-edged  stalk  about  1 J  ft.  high,  terminated  by  about 
half-a-dozen  flowers  arranged  in  an  umbel-like  manner.  The  flowers 
are  about  4  in.  in  length,  the  balloon-shaped  perianth  tapering  into  a 
narrow  tube.  The  colour  is  pale-yellow,  each  segment  of  which 
has  a  biotch  of  deep-green,  and  towards  the  point  is  tipped  with  a 
speck  of  pure  white,  altogether  rendering  the  blossoms  very  orna- 
mental. Like  all  the  other  species,  it  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America.  It  is  rare  in  cultivation,  though  it  well  merits 
attention  as  an  early-flowering  decorative  plant. 

Lonioera  semperfilorens  minor. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  greenhouse  climbers,  for  it  is  in  flower  nearly  the  whole 
year  round.  The  flowers  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  common 
Honeysuckle,  but  are  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet,  and  are  produced 
plentifully  in  graceful  clusters,  well  suited  for  cutting  purposes. 
It  is  of  simple  culture,  merely  requiring  to  be  cut  back  in  winter 
and  liberally  treated  in  summer.  At  Kew,  and  also  in  the  green- 
house in  Messrs.  Veitcli's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  there  are  some  fine 
specimens  of  it  now  finely  in  flower. 

Dentaria  digitata. — This  pretty  hardy  herbaceous  plant  is 
now  in  great  beauty  in  a  greenhouse  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gar- 
den. Its  large  lilac  blossoms  remind  one  strongly  of  those  of  Oryeho- 
phragmus,  but  the  lilac  colour  inclines  to  rose  rather  than  blue. 
Another  herbaceous  plant— in  this  case  forced — has  been  greatly 
admired.  It  is  Polygonatum  officinale  fl.-pl.,  which,  though  less 
arching  than  the  Solomon's  Seal,  is  equally  graceful,  and  its  more 
compact  habit  makes  it  desirable.  Its  light  green  tints  are  very  re- 
freshing and  look  well  among  bright  flowers.  A  splendid  specimen 
of  Primula  rosea,  recently  presented,  is  among  the  most  charming  of 
plants  in  bloom.  It  is  extremely  useful  in  a  greenhouse  although 
perfectly  hardy. — L. 

Phsedranassa  rubro-viridis. — Though  this  species  is  not  so 
ornamental  as  that  wliich  was  figured  a  short  time  ago  in  The 
Garden,  it  is  nevertheless  a  handsome  plant,  and  as  it  flowers  con- 
siderably earlier  than  that  just  referred  to,  its  value  is  thereby  much 
increased.  The  flowers,  which  are  tubular  and  red,  are  about  2  in. 
long,  borne  in  clusters  of  about  six  at  the  apex  of  a  slender  stem, 
and  having  very  slender  stalks  droop  gracefully,  similar  to  those  of 
Stenomesson  suspensum,  which  they  somewhat  resemble  in  general 
appearance.  It  is  now  in  flower  at  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida 
Vale. 

Senecio  Petasites.— Tliis  proves  a  worthy  greenhouse  plant 
and  would  perhaps  be  valuable  in  so-called  sub-tropical  arrangernents. 
It  has  handsome  leaves,  soft,  and  almost  of  plume-like  amplitude.. 
It  is  now  bearing  large  corymbs  of  bright  orange  flower-heads,  which 
are  very  acceptable  at  this  season.  This  species  in  point  of  beauty 
is  perhaps  superior  to  the  somewhat  rarer  S.  Ghiesbreghti,  which  is 
also  one  of  the  few  shrubby  species  in  cultivation.  S.  Petasites  is 
in  bloom  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  Its  native  country  in 
different  books  is  given  respectively  as  South  Africa  and  Tropical 
America. — L. 

Iris  reticulata.— The  first  flowers  we  have  seen  this  season  of 
this  beautiful  bulbous  plant  were  brought  to  us  the  other  da,y  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Byfleet,  together  with  numerous  other  kinds, 
inciuding  Leucojums,  Snowdrops,  and  similar  early  flowering  plants, 
which  well  show  the  advantage  of  having  a  garden  m  which  the  ■ 
soil  is  light  and  warm. 

Leontice  altaica  and  Oorydalis  Ledebouri.— Flowers 
of  these  rare  hardy  flowers  have  been'  sent  to  us  from  tlie  New  Plant 
and  Bulb  Co.,  Colchester.  The  flowers  of  the  former,  a  yellow, 
similar  to  a  Berberis,  borne  on  stalks  6  in.  high  ;  the  root  leaves  are 
much  divided,  and  of  a  glaucous  green.  The  Corydalis  is  somewhat 
similar  to  C.  bulbosa,  but  the  colour  is  deeper,  and  the  foliage  more 
glaucous.  Both  are  very  desirable  spring  ffowermg  plants,  and  suc- 
ceed well  in  a  light  soil  and  warm  position. 
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SELAGINELLAS. 

Though  few  gardens  are  without  some  representative  of  this 
interesting  genus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  intro- 
duced kinds,  which  include  several  of  the  best,  are  very  little 
known,  or  at  least  not  grown  to  the  extent  they  deserve  to  be,  con- 
sidering the  great  variety  and  elegance  of  their  forms,  their  very 
easy  culture,  and  the  many  useful  purposes  to  which  they  can  be 


Selaginella  Galeottei. 

applied.  They  are  universally  distributed,  consequently  there  are 
kinds  adapted  to  every  temperature,  but  they  predominate  in  the 
tropics.  "NVith  the  exception  of  the  dwarf  creeping  sorts,  whicli  are 
either  Alpines  or  grow  in  exposed  places,  all  of  tliem  prefer  a 
moderate  amount  of  shade.  In  their  native  habitats  they  delight  in 
the  moist  shade  of  the  woods,  and  live  on  the  humus  formed  by 
decayed  vegetation.  The  tropical  and  sub-tropical  kinds  require  a 
light,  spongy  soil,  such  as  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  light 
loam  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  good  admixture  of  silver-sand  ; 
they  never  seem  to  thrive  in  a  heavy  close  soil ;  or  in  one  that  is 
either  soon  dry  or  is  very  retentive  of  moisture.    Equable  conditions 


are  as  essential  for  the  well-being  of  their  roots  as  for  a  liealthy 
development  of  tlieir  foliage.  "Worms  are  indirectly  injurious  to 
their  roots  by  causing  a  mechanical  change  in  the  soil,  and  as  lime- 
water,  which  is  the  only  material  that  efifectually  rids  the  soil  of 
these  pests,  is  injurious  to  the  roots  also,  all  worms  and  their  eggs 
must  be  excluded  from  the  soil  that  is  intended  for  potting.  As  the 
plants  commence  growth  late  in  spring,  April  is  the  best  time  to  re- 
pot all  the  arborescent  and  tender  kinds  ;  the  Mertensi  set,  which 
are  the  best  known,  may  be  potted  earlier,  as  they  can  be  stimulated 
into  growth  by  a  little  extra  heat,  and  only  require  the  active  tops  to 
be  severed  from  the  old  roots  and  inserted  one-third  or  so  of  their 


Selaginella  couciuua. 

depth  in  the  soil  of  the  prepared  pots  or  pans  ;  the  larger  forms 
already  alluded  to  require  to  remain  undisturbed  until  they  com- 
mence growth.  Pans  are  preferable  to  pots  for  growing  patches  of 
the  dwarf  sorts,  and  large  specimens  of  the  robust  kinds. 

In  common  with  nearly  all  Mosses  and  Lyeopods,  they  attain  their 
greatest  development  in  the  autumn  months  ;  they  require  all  the 
light  that  can  be  given  them  during  winter,  and  an  immunity  from 
bottom  heat.  The  hardy  sorts  require  a  moist  sandy  loam  or  peat 
upon  a  cool  bottom.  Some  fifty  species  and  varieties  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  an  enumeration  of  the  best  of  which  is 
annexed.     In  order  to  facilitate  grouping  analogous  kinds  together 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  them  under  five  somewhat  artificial 
divisions,  which  are  the  arborescent,  iimbrose,  decumbent,  sarmen- 
tose,  and  rosulate,  though  it  will  be  obvious  to  many  that  such  an 
arrangement  pays  no  regard  to  their  afiinities. 

S.  Wallichi,  a  Malayan  plant,  and  one  that  has  been  long  intro- 
duced, may  be  taken  as  a  good  representative  of  the  Arborescent  type, 
with  erect  woody  stems  giving  off  frond-like  branches  alternately. 
The  feather-like  appearance  of  these  lateral  branches,  especially 
when  fringed 
with  the  fruit- 
ing spikes 
contributes  to 
makeitamost 
attractive 
plant ;  so  fine 
a  feature 
should  be  ab- 
sent from  no 
collection.  S. 
Victoria  Re- 
gina,  of  recent 
iuti-oduction, 
is  closely  re- 
lated to  this, 
but  is  wanting 
in  the  bold 
foliage  so  cha- 
racteristic of 
S.  Wallichi, 
and  differs 
also  in  having 
foliage  of  a 
much  darker 
green,  and  in 
being  of  a 
lower  stature. 
The  true  S. 
Lobbi  is  not 
unlike  S.  Wal- 
lichi, having 
the  same  ha- 
bit of  growth, 
and  the  close 
pinnate  ar- 
rangement of 
its  laterals, 
but  quite  un- 
like it  in  the 
colour  of  its 
foliage,  which 
in  this  is  a 
bronzy  green 
with  a  metal- 
lic lustre.  The 
plant  formerly 
known  as  S. 
Lobbi  is  now 
referred  to  S. 
conferta,  and 
is  probably 
the  handsom- 
est plant  of 
the  group, 
with  scaly 
stems  varying 
from  1  ft.  to 
3  ft.  in  height, 
fiirnished 
their  whole 
length  with 
triangular 
much-  divided 
branches  of  a 
deep,      rich 

green  ;  the  various  heights  of  the  stems,  combined  with  a  peculia,r 
curve  of  the  branches,  make  it  an  object  of  great  beauty.  S.  ina?quali- 
folia  which  in  some  of  its  forms  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
preceding,  produces  a  dense  growth  of  stems  and  quickly  makes 
a  large  specimen,  but  requires  a  uniformly  high  temperature. 
S.  bellula,  another  recent  introduction,  appears  only  to  differ  from 
this  in  having  a  more  compact  habit,  and  in  being  more  profuse  in  its 
fruiting  spikes,  which  when  well  developed  add  greatly  to  its 
attractions  ;  both  plants  are  well  suited  for  small  collections,  being 


Selaginefla  atroviridis. 


much  easier  to  manage  and  requiring  less  sjiace  than  the  larger 
kinds.  S.  Willdenovi,  though  better  known  as  S.  ciesia  arborea,  is 
more  a  scrambling  creeper  than  an  arborescent  plant,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  its  habit  of  producing  roots  at  every  node.  It  is 
remarkable  both  for  the  length  its  stems  attain  and  for  the  irri- 
descent  lustre  of  its  foliage,  which  is  not  possessed  by  any  other 
known  plant,  except  in  a  less  degi-ee  by  some  of  its  congeners.  Next 
to  the  Lygodiums,  it  proves  one  of  the  best  climbers  for  upright 

pillars  in  a 
moist  stove  or 
fernery, where 
its  long  hori- 
zontal branch- 
es are  seen  to 
advantage. 
The  stems 
would  glow 
to  an  indefi- 
nite length, 
for  at  the  end 
of  25  ft.  its 
growing-point 
is  as  vigorous 
as  when  it  ori- 
ginated. It 
might  be  kept 
in  a  compact 
form,  or  serve 
to  cover  bal- 
loon trellises, 
by  frequent- 
ly stopping 
the  growing 
points  and 
tying  in  the 
laterals.  S. 
c  a  u  d  a  t  a  , 
which  claims 
to  be  related 
to  infequalifo- 
lia  is  the  same 
as  the  S.  chi- 
nensis  intro- 
duced a  short 
time  ago;  and, 
as  far  as  is 
known  of 
these  arbores- 
cent forms,  it 
is  the  only  one 
that  thrives 
well  in  a  cool 
temperature. 
Its  stems 
reach  the 
height  of  2  ft. 
to  3  ft., though 
it  may  be  kept 
dwarfer  by 
frequent  stop- 
ping.  Its 
branches  are 
slender  and 
finely  cut,  and 
in  appearance- 
quite  as  ele- 
gant as  sprays 
of  some  of  the 
Gleichenias  t 
it  is  quite  an 
acquisition  for 
the  cool  fern- 
ery. S.  cau- 
lescens  does 
not  appear  to  be  related  to  any  particular  group  ;  in  its  largest  state 
it  approaches  the  arborescent,  while  its  smaller  forms  agree  with  the 
following  group  ;  it  diflFers  from  all  the  foregoing  in  its  wiry  stems, 
slender  stolons,  and  coriaceous  texture ;  in  the  fineness  of  its 
divisions  it  is  as  elegant  as  any,  but  notwithstanding  its  firm  texture, 
it  withers  after  being  cut  as  soon  as  the  most  delicate.  S.  Wallichi 
is  about  the  only  one  of  the  series  that  is  useful  for  cutting  from. 

The  Umbrose  group  comprises   all  those  with  an  erect  foot-stalk 
bearing  at  its  summit  a  broad  spreading  frond.     S.  erythropus  bet- 
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ter  known  as  S.  umbrosa,  well  illustrates  this  type  of  form.  In 
luxuriant  specimens  its  fronds  are  often  much  divided,  and  in  a  fer- 
tile state  the  margins  are  ornamented  with  a  deep  fringe  of  scaly 
spilies.  The  imbricate  arrangement  of  the  minute  leaves  of  this 
species  and  those  closely  allied  is  one  of  their  chief  attractions.  S. 
fulcrata  is  a  much  taller  plant,  with  its  fronds  divided  into  from 
three  to  five  parts  and  the  foliage  of  a  darker  green.  S.  flabellata 
departs  from  the  usual  characters  of  the  group ;  instead  of  its  fronds 


SelagrneUa  stenophylla. 

being  nearly  horizontal,  as  in  the  foregoing,  they  droop  all  round  the 
stem  in  umbrella  fashion.  Its  chief  drawback  is  that  the  old 
fronds  present  a  very  shabby  appearance  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  until  the  new  fronds  are  formed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
allied  S.  GrifBthi,  but  both  are  interesting  subjects  when  in  good 
condition.  In  S.  laevigata,  or  S.  Lyalli  of  some,  we  have  a  very 
distinct  plant ;  its  stems,  which  bear  a  much-divided  frond,  rise  to 
the  height  of  2  ft.  or  more,  and  are  clothed  throughout  with  spiny 


leaves  of  a  deep  green.  Being  a  native  of  Madagascar,  it  prefers 
the  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house.  The  only  member  of 
this  series  that  really  does  well  under  cool  treatment  is  S.  Brauni, 
sometimes  called  S.  puboscens,  so  well  known  by  its  peculiar  dull 
grey  foliage.  S.  hasmatodes  is  the  finest  of  the  group,  and  in  some 
respects  the  grandest  Selaginella  we  have  in  cultivation.  Its  foot- 
stalks, which  are  usually  red  and  clothed  with  light  green  scales, 
bear  large  triangular  fronds,  with  all  their  numerous  divisions 
closely  over-lapping  each  other  ;  the  upper  surface  is  of  a  bright 
emerald  green,  while  the  under  is  light  green  and  glossy  and  has  a 
rich  satiny  appearance.  To  ensure  a  good  development  of  foliage,  it 
should  be  grown  in  broad  shallow  pans  so  as  to  give  ample  room  to 
its  stout  rhizomes,  when  it  bears  fronds  oft  measuring  from  12  in. 
to  15  in.  in  lengtli  and  breadth  ;  when  thus  treated  it  forms  one  of 
the  finest  masses  of  rich  foliage  imaginable.      S.   viticulosa,  though 


Selaginella  serpens. 

one  of  the  smallest,  is  nevertheless  a  very  desirable  plant,  and  most 
suitable  for  small  collections.  With  the  exception  of  S.  laevigata 
and  S.  Brauni  above  mentioned,  all  the  rest  require  stove  treat- 
ment. 

The  decumbent  group  is  the  most  extensively  grown  of  any.  To 
this  belongs  S.  atroviridis,  here  figured,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  dark  livid  green  of  its  foliage,  which  if  exposed  to  strong  light 
becomes  dark  copper-coloured.  It  has  a  tendency  to  elongate  and 
leave  the  base  of  the  stem  bare,  so  that  it  has  to  be  renewed  either 
^y  pegging  down  or  by  reinserting  the  growing  points.  S.  Mertensi 
and  its  varieties  which  belong  here  seem  to  thrive  equally  well  in 
both  a  stove  and  greenhouse  temperature  ;  but  they  rarely  do  well 
in  the  ordinary  gi-eenhouse  on  account  of  the  free  ventilation 
necessary  for  flowering  plants  ;  they  are,  however,  quite  at  home  in 
the  cool  Fernery.  The  varieties  so  closely  resemble  each  other  that, 
unless  a  collection  of  them  be  the  object,  a  selection  might  be  con- 
fined to  three  of  the  most  distinct,  these  being  ascendens,  formosa, 
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and  robusta  with  its  variegated  form.  S.  rubella  is  of  a  similar 
habit  to  the  foregoing  set,  but  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  reddish 
stems  and  dull  green  leaves  ;  as  a  near  ally  it  has  S.  concinna,  a  native 
of  Mauritius,  which  lias  the  same  rosy-tinted  foliage  when  grown  in 
full  light,  but  where  shaded  it  becomes  quite  green.  A  glance  at  the 
figure  will  show  that  in  habit  it  is  very  similar  to  S.  Kraussiaua,  but 
in  texture  it  is  much  firmer,  and  has  shorter  internodes  ;  its  growth  is 
much  slower,  but  in  appearance  it  is  decidedly  superior. 

S.  Kraussiana,  so  often  erroneously  called  S.  denticulata,  is 
always  in  great  demand,  and  thrives  inalmostany  temperature,  even 
withstanding  mild  winters  in  the  open  air.  The  golden  variety  re- 
tains its  variegation  in  a  warm  temperature,  but  the  variegation  of 
the  white-tipped  variety  is  only  constant  under  cool  treatment.  S. 
Galeottei,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  very  much  reduced  ;  its  slender 
trailing  stems  often  grow  3  ft.  in  length.  It  seems  Ijest  adapted  for 
furnishing  the  sides  of  hanging  baskets,  where  its  long  sprays  seen 
from  below  have  a  fine  effect.  S.  stenophylla  and  S.  alba-spica  may 
be  included  within  the  group,  though  very  distantly  related  to  the 
foregoing,  S.  alba-spica  only  differs  from  S.  stenophylla  in  being  a 
smaller  plant,  and  having  yellowish  points  to  its  divisions.  They 
are  both  neat  little  plants  during  summer,  but  frequently  die  olf 
entirely  in  winter  from  want  of  sufficient  light.  S.  tuberosa,  a  plant 
of  a  similar  habit,  has  the  advantage  over  them  of  wintering  with 
very  little  difficulty. 

To  the  Sarmentose  group  we  are  indebted  for  plants  which  serve  a 
variety  of  purposes.  S.  serpens,  which  is  well  figured,  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  representative  of  the  majority  of  them,  having  stems  root- 
ing their  entire  length,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  soil.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  for  covering  patches  of  soil,  stones,  or  Tree  Fern  stems.  A 
peculiarity  about  this  plant  should  here  be  noted.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  foliage  becomes  almost  silvery  white 
towards  evening  during  the  summer  months,  and  goes  back  to  its 
normal  green  colour  again  before  morning.  This  strange  occurrence 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  some  change  affecting  the  chlorophyll  in  the 
cells  immediately  below  the  epidermis.  S.  patula  is  much  like 
S.  serpens,  and  requires  the  same  stove  temperature,  but  it  does  not 
adhere  to  either  stone  or  wood.  The  remainder  of  this  series  are 
either  temperate  or  hardy.  Commencing  with  S.  Apus,  known  also 
as  S.  apoda  and  S.  densa,  we  have  one  of  the  most  charming  little 
decorative  plants  known  ;  but  it  has  the  misfortune  to  winter  very 
badly,  though  in  the  growing  season  it  can  be  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  A  more  robust  plant  than  this  is  the  true  S.  denticulata, 
which  upon  a  moist  soil  forms  the  richest  carpet  of  green  conceivable  ; 
it  is  well  adapted  for  covering  stones  or  stumps  in  shady  places,  but 
it  never  succeeds  on  a  warm  or  a  dry  soil ;  the  variety  Poulteri  is 
too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air.  S.  helvetica  is  scarcely  distin- 
guisliable  from  S.  denticulata,  and  not  being  so  hardy  is  a  much 
inferior  plant.  S.  Douglasi,  a  recent  introduction  from  N.  America, 
is  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  favourable  localities  ;  its  habit  of  growth 
is  much  like  S.  serpens,  but  it  is  a  more  robust  plant ;  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  temperate  Selaginellas.  S. 
Brownii,  from  the  Azores,  is  a  small  crisped  jilant,  almost  hardy  ; 
and  S.  Ludoviciana,  a  very  distinct  tufted  plant  from  the  Eastern 
States  of  N.  America,  winters  well  in  an  unheated  stmcture. 
S.  uncinata,  or  S.  coesia  of  some,  comes  in  the  last  of  the  series.  It 
is  often  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  where,  though  it  flourishes,  it  does 
not  grow  with  that  vigour  as  when  given  a  lower  temperature  ;  for 
furnishing  hanging  baskets,  covering  pyramids  or  surfaces  of  soil,  or 
for  a  curtain  plant,  it  is  specially  adapted  :  wherever  it  is  placed  its 
delicate  blue-tinted  foliage  is  always  admired. 

The  Rosulate  group  comprise  a  set  of  plants  very  distinct  in  cha- 
fracter  from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ;  the  young  growths  issue 
trom  the  root-stock  in  the  same  manner  as  the  young  fronds  of  any 
tufted  Fern,  taking  as  an  instance  the  common  Lady  Fern,  excepting 
that  the  young  growths  are  not  inroUed  in  bud.  They  require  at 
all  times  more  light  and  a  drier  atmosphere  than  the  generality  of 
Selaginellas.  S.  convoluta,  one  of  the  largest,  has  foliage  of  a  dark 
blue-green,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of  producing  small  rooted  frag- 
ments upon  its  fronds,  which  fall  to  the  soil  and  establish  them- 
selves there.  S.  cuspidata  is  noted  for  the  soft  green  and  exquisite 
cutting  of  its  foliage.  The  variety  elongata  produces  its  long  plume- 
like fronds  in  great  abundance,  and  possesses  all  the  elegance  of  a 
large  Filmy  Fern.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  and  merits  a  wide 
range  of  cultivation.  The  plant  distributed  as  S.  japonica  within 
the  last  two  years  is  really  S.  involvens  ;  it  has  spreading  dull  green 
foliage,  and  thrives  well  in  a  cool  temperature.  S.  pilifera  is  a 
smaller  and  neater  plant,  with  yellowish-green  foliage  ;  its  closely- 
overlapping  fan-shaped  fronds  radiate  from  the  central  growing  point, 
and  when  mature  the  circumference  is  ornamented  with  a  deep  fringe 
of  slender  scaly  spikes.  S.  lepidophylla,  which  is  often  confused 
with  S.  pilifera,  and  vice  versa,  is  not  such  a  dense  plant,  but  covers 
a,  larger  surface  of  soil ;  it  difiers  mainly  in  having  truncate  leaves, 
those  of  S.  pilifera  terminating  in  slender  points.  C.  M. 


SAVING    CYCLAMEN    SEED. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  saving  Cyclamen  seed  of  good  quality, 
provided  the  plants  are  healthy  and  free  from  insects.  Tliose  who 
have  a  few  good  specimens  of  a  selected  strain,  and  wliich  will 
now  be  fairly  coming  into  bloom,  should  place  them  in  a  light 
position,  where  they  get  free  ventilation  on  fine  days.  Bright 
mornings  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  fertilising  tlie  flowers  ; 
for,  although  this  precaution  is  not  absolutely  needful  to  ensure  a 
crop  of  seed,  yet  I  have  found  that  the  pods  swell  up  more 
quickly  and  become  larger  if  each  bloom  is  carefully  fertilised  aa 
it  attains  perfection.  By  holding  the  flower  so  that  tlie  edge  of  the 
tube  is  pressed  firmly  upon  the  thumb-nail  of  the  left  hand,  and 
tapping  the  flower  smartly  with  the  right  hand,  a  shower  of  pollen 
is  emitted  sufficient  to  thoroughly  smother  the  stigmas  of  as  many 
flowers  as  may  need  to  be  operated  on.  When  several  flowers  are 
expanded  at  one  time,  the  most  perfect  and  finest  should  be 
chosen  to  supply  the  pollen.  By  fetilising  all  the  blooms  neces- 
sary to  furnish  tlie  desired  amount  of  seed  during  March,  each 
colour  may  be  kept  fairly  true,  especially  if  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  plants  at  a  fair  distance  from  each  other.  A  plant  in  a  4-in. 
pot  will,  if  robust,  perfect  some  eight  good  pods  of  seed,  each 
pod  containing  at  least  fifty  seeds.  I  have  often  gathered  1000 
good  seeds  from  a  single  plant.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  fade, 
the  stem  commences  to  turn  downwards  in  a  mamier  peculiar 
to  the  various  species  of  this  interesting  family.  Such  is  the 
force  of  this  downward  movement  of  the  flower-stalk,  that 
where  the  plants  are  planted  out,  and  the  surfaee-soil  loose, 
the  pod  is  thereby  thrust  into  it  with  the  effect  of  completely 
burying  the  seed.  As  soon  as  the  requisite  number  of  seed-pods 
are  formed,  place  each  plant  upon  an  inverted  pot,  so  that  every 
part  of  them  may  receive  a  maximum  of  light  and  air.  Many 
lose  their  seed  through  overcrowding,  the  effects  of  which  are  not 
perceived  until  just  before  the  aeed-pod  arrives  at  maturity,  when, 
instead  of  ripening,  it  damps  off.  The  very  best  place  for  the 
seed  plants  is  in  a  light  intermediate  house,  where  plenty  of  air  is 
admitted  in  fine  weather,  and  which  is  well  shaded  on  very  hot 
days.  There  is  also  another  very  important  point,  and  that  is  t|ie 
application  of  frequent  doses  of  weak  guano  or  soot-water ;  the 
Cyclamen,  when  maturing  its  seed,  requires  plenty  of  nourishment, 

J.    CORNHILL. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAEDEN- 

The  Killarney  Fern  Indoors. — I  have  read  with  interest 
several  letters  in  The  Garden  on  the  subject  of  the  Killarney  Fern 
(Trichomanes  radicans),  and  mine,  I  think,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  as 
it  measui'es  11  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference.  It  was  given  to  me  about 
twenty  years  ago,  with  one  or  two  fronds,  and  it  has  always  been 
grown  in  a  glass-case  in  the  drawing-room,  or  rather  in  a  succes- 
sion of  cases,  as  it  lias  often  outgrown  its  home.  The  case  has  doors 
at  the  side,  which  are  opened  when  visitors  come  to  admire  the 
Fern ;  and  I  water  it  overhead  whenever  the  fronds  have  no  damp 
on  them.  The  superfluous  water  drains  into  a  kind  of  little  tank 
under  the  bottom  of  the  box  in  which  the  Fern  grows,  and  this  tank 
has  a  tap  to  draw  the  water  off.  I  find  it  rejoices  in  a  liberal  supply 
of  bits  of  sandstone,  over  which  its  rhizomes  creep  much  more  readily 
than  they  do  over  the  earth  into  which  it  is  supposed  to  send  its 
roots. — M.  D.,  Doneraile  Court. 

Stonecrops  and  Houseleeks  in  "Windo'ws. — Happen- 
ing to  pass  through  a  thickly-populated  district  during  the  recent 
severe  frost,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  collection  of  plants 
grouped  on  the  window-sills  of  a  dwelling,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  intense  cold,  presented  as  fresh  and  bright  an  appearance  as  if 
growing  under  more  favourable  conditions.  Is  it  not  strange,  and 
matter  for  regret,  that  the  pretty  little  neat-habited  Stonecrops,  so 
hardy  in  their  nature,  and  which  may  be  so  grown  as  to  completely 
drape  and  hide  from  view  the  bare  sides  of  the  pots,  should  not  be 
more  extensively  grown  for  open-air  decoration  during  the  winter 
months  ?  Their  culture  is  so  exceedingly  easy  that  anyone,  having 
the  accommodatien  of  a  few  square  feet  of  space  in  an  open,  sunny 
situation,  may  grow  them  to  great  peifeetion.  All  that  they  need  is 
abundant  supplies  of  water  in  hot  weather,  administering  occasional 
doses  of  pure  liquid  manure  or  soot-water  when  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots.  During  the  summer  months  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  furnishing  the  windows  with  flowers  and  verdure.  The  list  of 
plants,  however,  which  are  sufficiently  Iiardy  to  present  a  fresh, 
bright,  ornamental  appearance  during  protracted  frosts  is  unfortu- 
nately very  limited.  Evergreens,  even  of  the  most  robust  kind,  are 
apt  to  turn  brown  and  dingy  when  exposed  to  the  bitter  drying  winds 
which  often  accompany  hard  frosts,  and  which,  freezing  through  and 
drying  up  the  balls  of  earth,  deprive  the  plants  of  theii  due  supply 
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of  moisture,  and  with  the  consequent  effect  of  causing  the  foliage  to 
lose  its  lustre  and  freshness.  To  such  trials  the  Stonecrops  and 
Houseleeks  are  impervious  ;  they  remain,  even  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  charmingly  fresh  and  green  the  whole  winter  through. 
They  may  also  be  employed  where  plants  of  taller  growth  would  be 
inadmissible.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  in  both  families  we  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  species  capable  of  being  thus  used  ;  conse- 
quently there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  varied  and  most 
interesting  collection. — J.  C,  By  fleet. 

Cineraria  "Webberiana  (p.  205).— This  should  undoubtedly 
be  spelt  Webbiana,  or  Webbi,  as  the  plant  is  named  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  P.  Barker  Webb,  who  explored  the  Canary  Islands.  Tliis  Cine- 
raria has  been  cultivated  here  in  Erfurt  since  1S60,  when  Dr.  BoUe 
brought  seeds  of  it  with  him  from  the  Canaries  under  the  name  of 
C.  Webbi.  When  well  cultivated  it  forms  a  bush  of  from  4  ft.  to 
6  ft.  in  height,  covered  with  bright-purple  flowers,  and  in  that  state 
it  is  a  very  showy  object  indeed,  though  the  single  flowers  cannot 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  common  florists'  Cinerarias,  as  regards 
form  and  size  or  colour.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  this 
Cineraria  to  be  a  good  species,  and  distinct  from  C.  cruenta,  the  type 
of  the  florists'  hybrids. — H.\age  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt. 

In  reference  to  this  plant  Mr.  Green,  of  Pendell  Court,  says 

it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  autumn  and  early  winter  flowering 
plants  he  has,  either  for  decoration  or  for  cutting.  The  flower-stems 
are  much  branched,  and  the  lateral  ones  come  ahnost  from  the  base 
of  the  plant.  It  continues  in  perfection  for  many  weeks,  and  gene- 
rally sends  up  after  cutting  a  good  supply  for  second  flowering.  It 
has  also  the  valuable  property  of  increasing  itself  by  suckers — not 
often  by  seeds.  It  thrives  well  under  the  same  treatment  as  that 
given  to  the  ordinary  florists'  Cinerarias. 

Form  of  Hot-water  Pipes. — In  reference  to  the  remarks 
on  this  subject  (p.  204),  I  wouUl  observe  that  if  the  greater  lia- 
bility of  oval  pipes  to  give  way  at  the  joints  be  tire  only  objection 
to  their  use  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their  employment.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  just  as  safe  at  the  joints  as  round  pijies,  as 
the  pressure  from  expansion  In  an  oval  pipe  is  just  as  equal  as  that 
in  a  round  one.  It  is  unequal  expansion  that  causes  pipes  to  split  or 
crack.  For  example,  pipes  cast  with  deep  evaporating  troughs  upon 
them  are  very  liable  to  give  way  generally  across  or  round  the  pipe, 
not  so  often  longitudinally,  a  fact  which  tlie  manufacturers  of  pipes 
understand  well.  I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  been  told 
of  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  that  the  cost  of  oval  pipes  will  be 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  use,  but  on  that  point  hot-water  en- 
gineers could  no  doubt  inform  us.  Square  pipes,  which  in  Mr. 
Baines's  experience  have  failed  so  sadly  at  the  joints,  have  here  stood 
for  thirty  years  or  thereabouts  without  even  needing  repairs.  These 
are  8  in.  wide,  with  a  2-in.  water-way,  i.e.,  8  in.  wide  and  2  in. 
thick.  At  Dalkeith  Gardens  there  were  several  houses  fitted  up 
with  the  same  kind  of  pipes,  the  oldest  in  the  place,  and  in  my  time 
they  were  never  out  of  order  once — there  were  no  better  pipes  on 
the  place.  I  am  afraid  the  splitting  of  Mr.  Baines's  pipes  was  due 
to  badly-made  joints — a  very  common  fault  in  pipe  titting.  Your 
correspondent  falls  into  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  expansion  takes 
place  only  or  most  rapidly  "when  the  water  happens  to  get  too  near 
the  boiling  point."  Expansion  is  gradual,  and  begins  with  the  first 
rise  of  temperature  in  the  water,  and  goes  on  at  the  same  rate.  Iron 
will  stand  far  severer  ordeals  from  expansion  and  contraction  than  it 
is  ever  exposed  to  in  hot-water  piijes  cast  in  the  usual  form  — 
J.  S.  W. 

Abutilons  as  Pillar  and  Roof  Plants.— The  gracefully- 
drooping,  bell-shaped  flowers  of  these  are  only  seen  to  advantage 
when  grown  as  pillar  or  roof  plants,  a  purpose  for  which  some  of 
the  more  free  pendulous  kinds  are  specially  adapted,  as  de- 
pending above-head,  or  weeping  down  from  pillars,  they  have  a  very 
graceful  effect.  Many  years  ago  I  remember  the  old  A.  striatum 
trained  along  the  roof  of  a  conservatory,  where  it  was  always  much 
admired  and  w-as  seldom  out  of  bloom,  and  now  that  there  are  so 
many  hybrids  of  such  improved  chai-acter,  there  ought  to  be  a  few  at 
least  among  them  fitted  for  such  a  work.  A.  Boule  de  Neige  is 
unfortunately  a  little  too  stiff,  but  is  admirably  suited  for  a  trellis 
or  walls,  where  associated  with  Lapageria  rosea  or  anything  of  that 
character  possessing  colour,  the  contrast  with  its  pure  white  flowers 
is  very  effective  and  pleasing.  When  grown  in  this  way  it  requires 
annual  pruning  in,  so  as  to  get  plenty  of  fresh  young  breastwood, 
on  which  the  blooms  are  formed  ;  but  the  thing  first  of  all  is  to  get 
it  to  fill  its  allotted  space,  by  encouraging  the  leading  slioots  to  reach 
the  sides  of  the  trellis  before  being  stopped,  when  by  nipping  out 
the  buds  they  soon  break  and  furnish  the  bare  parts  below.  A. 
yexillarium  is  one  of  the  best  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  train- 
ing up  under  a  girder  or  roof,  where  if  the  house  it  is  in  happens  to 
be  kept  a  little  warm,  it  will  flower  the  whole  year  through.  To 
encourage  it  and  others   to  do  this  they  must  have  plenty  of  root 


room  and  good  rich  soil,  and  the  assistance  of  manure  water  when- 
ever they  get  dry  at  the  roots. — S.   D. 

Clematis  indivisa. — This  is  a  capital  greenhouse  climbing 
plant  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  and  in  an  intermediate  house  with 
a  mean  temperature  of  55"  its  sprays  of  snow-white,  star-like  blos- 
soms opening  at  this  dull  season  are  most  acceptable.  Its  foliage, 
too,  is  dark  and  glossy. — B. 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


STKAWBEKKY-FOECING    IN    NEW    JERSEY. 

This  is  altogether  a  different  operation  from  Strawberry-forcing 
in  England,  the  plants  being  usually  planted-out  in  beds  of  soil 
near  the  glass  after  being  layered  in  small  pots  ,  instead  of  being 
grown  in  pots  on  shelves  and  stages  ;  and  forcing  also  has  to  be  done 
much  earlier  in  the  season  than  is  usual  in  England,  the  principal 
crop  coming  in  from  Christmas  until  March.  If  the  fruit  is  not  ripe 
until  after  that  time  it  does  not  pay  commercially,  having  to  com- 
pete witli  the  outside  crop  from  the  south,  which  usually  commences 
to  arrive  in  New  York  early  in  March  ;  but  this  season  there  has 
been  so  little  winter  in  this  country  that  the  southern  Strawberries 
were  in  tlie  New  York  market  early  in  January,  and,  although 
poor  in  quality,  they  brought  down  the  price  of  forced 
fruit  very  considerably.  One  of  the  largest  forcers  of  Strawberries  is 
Mons.  Bonhomme,  of  Huckensuck,  who  has  two  houses  devoted  to 
this  puiqaose  ;  one  is  about  50  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide,  with  a  wooden 
bench  which  holds  about  9  in.  of  soil.  In  this  the  plants  are  planted 
from  small  pots,  about  1  ft.  apart  and  2  ft.  from  the  glass.  He  grows 
a  variety  called  Champion,  which  he  finds  the  most  satisfactory  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  forces  well,  is  a  good,  large,  handsome  fruit,  and 
continues  fruiting  in  succession  until  after  Strawberries  are  ripe  in 
the  open  ground.  His  second  house  is  one  of  the  best  houses  for 
the  purpose  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  very  flat  lean-to,  with  a  fixed 
roof.  This  house  is  145  ft.  in  length  and  50  ft.  wide,  divided  into 
beds  running  across  the  house,  with  narrow  paths  about 
every  6  ft.  for  the  convenience  of  watering  and  gatlioring,  &c. 
The  house  is  heated  by  six  flues  also  running  across  the  house  ; 
each  flue  after  running  a  few  feet  inside  the  house  branches  into  two 
like  the  letter  Y,  in  order  to  give  an  equal  distribution  of  heat,  and 
run  to  the  chimney  in  the  back  wall.  There  is  also  a  walk  in  front 
and  back,  and  a  railroad  runs  through  the  centre  under  the  benches 
for  bringing  in  and  taking  out  the  soil  which  is  changed  each  year, 
and  requires  about  two  hundred  tons  for  each  crop.  The  natural  soil, 
which  is  very  sandy,  with  a  large  quantity  of  manure,  is  used  ;  this 
year  the  street  sweepings  from  New  York  were  employed  as  manure, 
and  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory.  This  house  holds  about  ten 
tliousand  plants,  and  was  a  fine  sight  when  I  saw  it  early  in 
January,  looking  like  a  small  field  of  Strawberries  in  full 
bearing.  The  ventilation  in  this  house  is  perfect.  Two  rows 
of  glass  over  each  walk  are  built  a  few  inches  higher  than 
those  over  the  plants,  thus  giving  space  for  a  narrow  wooden  venti- 
lator at  each  side  running  from  top  to  bottom  ;  one  side  or  both  can 
be  opened  according  to  circumstances.  Mons.  Bonhomme  is  also  an 
extensive  grower  of  small  fruits  in  the  open  ground,  hanng  20  acres 
or  more  of  Strawberries,  about  the  same  of  Grapes,  and  several 
acres  of  Currants  and  Raspberries,  which  are  sent  to  New  York  in 
waggons  daily  during  the  season.  The  price  obtained  for  good 
forced  Strawberries  early  in  tlie  season  is  about  S6  a  quart,  but  that 
price  does  not  last  long,  owing  to  southern  competition,  and  other 
frait,  such  as  Pears,  Apples,  Oranges,  and  Bananas,  being  so  plentiful 
and  cheap.  I  saw  fine  Bananas  sold  in  the  streets  in  New  York  a 
few  days  ago  at  2  cents  each,  James  Taplin. 

Ilayimod,  N.J. 

Golden  Queen  Grape. — On  visiting  Chatsworthin  theautumn 
of  187S,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  this  C4rape,  which  was 
fine  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  of  a  beautiful  amber  colour,  and,  as 
"  S.  D."  remarks  (p.  202),  the  growth  was  vigorous,  a  point  very 
much  in  its  favour.  I  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  variety 
was  a  decided  acquisition,  that  I  had  intended  to  plant  several  this 
season. — A.  Hossack,  Rayleij. 

Pruning  Transplanted  Trees. — In  the  Bulletin  d'Arbori- 
culture  M.  K.  G.  W.  Ottlander,  the  well-known  nurseryman  of 
Boskoop,  lays  down  certain  well-defined  rules  with  respect  to  prun- 
ing transplanted  trees.  In  the  first  place,  trained  trees  should  never 
be  pruned  when  transplanted,  such  an  operation  in  their  case  being 
very  injurious.  Standard  trees  should  have  the  longest  branches 
shortened  to  one-half  their  length,  provided  the  necessity  for  so 
doing  is  clearly  seen,  and  the  trees  fully  exposed.  Espaliers,  pyra- 
mids, and  stone  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches,  should  not  be 
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pruned  at  all  the  first  year.  In  the  case  of  such  trees  as  iEsculus, 
Ulmus,  Tilia,  Platanus,  Fagas,  Quercus,  it  is  advisable  to  shorten  the 
strongest  branches. 


PEAR    PROGENITORS. 


In  the  course  of  a  series  of  lectures  published  some  short  time  since 
by  the  late  Professor  Karl  Koch,  the  origin  of  our  various  fruits  ia 
one  of  the  subjects  treated  on.  The  professor,  in  these  lectures, 
mentions  six  species  of  Pyrus  as  the  progenitors  of  our  cultivated 
Pears,  namely,  Pyrus  sinensis,  of  Desfontaine,  from  China  and 
Japan  ;  P.  cordata.  of  Desvaux,  from  France,  &c.  ;  P.  Achras,  of 
Gsertner,  from  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia,  and  naturalised  in 
France  and  Germany ;  P.  Sinai,  of  Desfontaine,  from  Syria ;  P. 
eloeagri folia,  of  Pallas,  from  north-east  Asia  Minor  ;  and  P.  salici- 
folia  of  the  younger  Linnseus  from  the  Caucasus.  Linnaeus  united 
allthePears,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  underthe  name  of  P.  communis, 
and  this  name  we  employ  now  for  the  cultivated  varieties  collectively. 
At  Torek,  in  the  northern  Caucasus,  Pear  trees  80  ft.  and  even 
100  ft.  high  are  not  rare,  with  trunks  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter. 
Siebold  introduced  into  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Leyden  eight  varieties 
of  Japanese  cultivated  Pears,  differing  widely  in  size,  shape,  flavour, 
and  time  of  ripening. 

As  a  species,  P.  sinensis  is  distinguished  by  its  rather  large  ovate, 
or  nearly  round  leaves,  which  are  abruptly  narrowed  into  a  short 
point,  and  furnished  with  bristle-pointed  teeth  ;  in  the  spring,  when 
they  unfold,  they  are  of  a  brownish-red.  In  Germany  it  is  planted 
for  ornamental  purposes,  but  it  has  not  yet  borne  either  flowers  or 
fruit.  P.  cordata  is  said  to  occur  in  Persia,  but  Professor  Koch 
thinks  the  Persiaa  tree  is  probably  P.  Achras.  Tlie  latter  must  have 
originally  existed  in  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia,  especially  in 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  for,  so  far  back  as  history  goes,  the 
Pear  tree  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  customs  of  the  people. 
P.  Balansse  of  Decaisne  is  probably  distinct  from  P.  Achras,  to  which 
Boissier  refers  it.  P.  Sinai  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Pear  trees  ;  it  entered  largely  into  the  parentage  of  the  early 
Italian  varieties,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into 
France  till  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  area  of  its  dis- 
tribution in  a  wild  state  is  not  known  with  certainty  ;  it  is  indigen- 
ous in  Syria,  and  perhaps  also  in  northern  Bay blon  or  Assyria,  which 
was  formerly  a  Persian  province,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ex- 
tends to  Persia  proper.  This  species  was  probably  carried  by  the 
Phoenicians  from  Syria  to  lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  Rosa 
damascena,  before  Homer's  time.  P.  syriaca  and  P.  glabra,  of  Bois- 
sier, together  with  the  P.  Boveana,  of  Decaisne,  are  varieties  of  P. 
Sinai,  but  Decaisne's  P.  Bourgeana  seems  rather  to  belong  to  P. 
Achras.  P.  eloegrifolia  (not  "  elseagnif olia, "  as  sometimes  written) 
has  played  an  important  part  in  originating  garden  varieties.  P. 
Kotschyana,  of  Boissier,  is  an  Oriental  variety,  with  very  woolly 
leaves,  and  a  large,  round  fruit.  It  is  uncertain  whether  P.  salici- 
folia,  which  is  a  very  ornamental  species,  has  contributed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cultivated  varieties  ;  but  it  is  the  Achras  of  Theophrastus 
and  other  early  writers,  and  is  still  very  widely  dispersed  in  Greece. 
— Florist. 


EFFECTS  OF  A  DULL  SUMMER. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  abnormably  low  temperature  of  last 
summer  and  the  continually  overcast  sky  would  affect  outdoor  vege- 
tation generally,  but  one  would  not  have  expected  that  indoor  plants 
would  be  so  much  afiected  as  they  have  been  in  some  instances. 
Camellias,  I  think,  never  set  so  few  buds,  and  never  were  so  late — 
in  ordinary  greenhouse  temperatures,  at  least.  In  a  cool  house  our 
first  buds  of  the  double  white  are  just  opening  (Feb.  26).  In  the 
same  house  they  have  usually  opened  about  the  new  year  ;  what 
flowers  there  are,  however,  are  good  ;  the  trees  look  well.  It  is 
the  same  elsewhere  where  I  have  been,  in  both  nurseries  and  private 
gardens.  Forced  Roses,  too,  are  showing  fewer  flowers  ;  and  the  old 
Spirffia  japonioa  lifted  from  the  border  as  usual  shows  but  few  spikes 
as  yet.  Hyacinths  I  never  knew  so  stubborn  to  start,  though  potted 
at  the  same  date,  and  otherwise  treated  the  same  as  formerly.  Vines, 
too,  I  fancy  are  coming  away  more  slowly,  except  in  inside  or  heated 
borders  ;  and  Strawberries  have  been  longer  in  responding  to  heat  ; 
both  fruit  and  flowers  so  far  are  as  promising  as  usual.  In  this  res- 
pect I  do  not  think  it  makes  the  least  diSerence  to  pot  Strawberries 
whether  the  summer  be  dry  or  wet,  warm  or  cool.  Outdoors  we 
have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  one  thing  here,  and  that  is  the 
absence  of  bud  and  seed  eating  birds.  The  winter  of  1878-79  thinned 
them,  and  scarcely  a  Gooseberry  bud  was  touched  anywhere  about 
here,  and  the  cottagers  had  fine  crops  of  small  fruits,  a  very  rare 
thing  for  years  back.  This  year  the  birds  appear  to  be  even  more 
scarce,  and  although  the  buds  of  the  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are 


just  at  the  stage  they  attack  them,  I  have  not  seen  one  damaged 
bud  nor  any  bullfinches.  Hitherto  they  have  done  us  many  pounds 
worth  of  injury  ;  so  much  so  that  it  was  contemplated  covering 
all  the  fruit  quarters  in  with  wire  netting,  as  has  been  already  done 
by  some  in  this  district ;  but  we  have  needed  no  iirotection  of  any 
kindlately.  Some  yearsin  spite  of  preventivemeasures  the  finches  have 
done  so  much  injury  that  we  have  had  to  buyCurrauts  for  preserving. 
Judging  from  buds  of  Pears  and  Apples  now  swelling  owing  to  the 
late  mild  weather,  there  will  be  hardly  any  blossom  either  on  the 
dwarf  or  natural  stocks.  Nor  would  there  have  been  much  of  dry 
or  well-ripened  wood  in  our  late  Peach  houses  if  fire-heat  had  not 
been  used  all  the  summer  through,  resulting  in  fine  wood,  smothered 
with  fruit-buds  to  their  extremities,  on  the  extepsion  system.  It 
was  the  same  in  1878.  It  is  certainly  a  wise  plan  to  have  a  row  or 
two  of  hot- water  pipes  in  late  houses  in  the  event  of  cold  summers 
like  the  two  last.  In  the  flower  garden  Roses  have,  perhaps,  suf- 
fered most,  though  here  we  cannot  complain  of  so  much  injury  as 
has  been  done  elsewhere.  We  hear  of  whole  collections  of  Roses 
having  been  destroyed  completely.  J.  S.  W. 


CHEAP  AND  GOOD  GREENHOUSES. 
In  several  nurseries  there  are  now  greenhouses  erected  on  a 
novel  principle,  the  most  noticable  feature  being  the  system  of 
glazing  adopted,  putty  being  entirely  dispensed  with.  Mr.  R. 
Wetherall,  of  Whetstone,  has  erected  in  this  way  four  span-roofed 
greenhouses,  each  150  ft.  in  length,  and  about  18  ft.  wide.  The 
sides  of  the  houses  are  about  3  ft.  6  in.  iu  height  and  are  of  timber, 
stout  posts  being  placed  into  the  ground  a  short  distance  apart 
sufficiently  deep  to  ensure  the  requisite  firmness  and  strength 
to  carry  the  superstructure.  Oak  is  the  best  of  all  timber  for  posts  ; 
the  boai-ds  should  be  about  1  in.  or  IJ  in.  in  thickness  ;  they  should  be 
rabbeted  together,  and  secured  to  the  posts  with  screws,  which  are 
better  than  nails,  because  it  is  easier  to  take  the  structure  to  pieces 
and  remove  it  at  any  time.  The  ventilation  required  for  the  side  of 
the  houses  can  be  easily  provided  by  having  one  of  the  boards  hinged 
and  so  arranged  that  the  external  atmosphere  will  come  into  contact 
with  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  thus  become  warmed  before  it  is 
diffused  into  the  house.  This  hinged  board  can  be  allowed  to  lift 
up  or  drop  down  when  opene.l  as  may  be  preferred  ;  an  iron  button 
will  be  all  that  is  required  to  keep  the  ventilator  closed  when  air 
is  not  wanted.  When  expense  is  not  a  matter  to  be  studied,  of 
course,  these  lifting  or  rather  movable  boards  can  be  opened  and 
shut  by  the  well  known  crank  system,  by  which  plan  much  time 
is  saved  in  ventilating.  When  the  sides  are  completed,  and  the 
posts  are  sawn  off  to  the  requisite  height,  the  plate  that  carries 
the  roof  should  be  put  on  and  also  attached  to  the  supports  with 
screws  ;  indeed,  no  nails  at  all  should  be  employed,  aud  thus  the 
structure  is  always  portable.  The  roof  itself  of  these  houses  is 
formed  of  rafters  of  stout  deal  quartering  placed  about  every  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.  apart,  with  ridge  piece,°precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
adopted  for  ordinary  span-roofed  houses  intended  to  be  fitted  with 
sashes.  When  this  frame -work  is  constructed  and  screwed  together, 
lighter  pieces  of  timber  are  carried  lengthwise  throughout  the 
roof,  at  distances  of  about  2  ft.  apart ;  they  are  all  well  screwed 
together,  and  rabbeted  so  as  to  form  a  resting  place  for  the  glass. 
At  distances  of  about  18  in.  a  groove  or  notch  should  be  cut  in  the 
cross  frame-work  so  that  no  water  may  lodge.  Give,  before  placing 
on  the  glass,  three  good  coats  of  paint,  and  when  dry  commence  to 
glaze  ;  the  glass  used  should  be  of  the  best  21-oz.  quality  and  24  in. 
square  is  a  good  and  useful  size  for  each  pane.  Simply  lay  the 
squares  on  the  framework  without  any  lap,  butting  the  edges  close 
together.  There  is  no  fear  of  drip,  the  rabbet  in  the  framework 
prevents  the  glass  from  slipping,  and  it  only  requires  security  from 
removal  by  the  wind  to  complete  the  operation.  This  is  done  in  Mr. 
Wetherall's  houses  by  a  metal  button  working  on  a  screw,  attached 
to  the  frame-work,  and  when  the  pane  of  glass  is  laid  in  its  place  by 
simply  turning  the  button  round  and  placing  a  little  strip  of  felt 
between  the  glass  and  the  metal  fastening;  it  is  then  held  tightly  in 
its  place,  and  the  felt  is  a  safeguard  against  danger  of  breakage 
through  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  iron  button.  If  by 
any  chance  a  square  becomes  broken,  it  is  easily  replaced  m  a  few 
seconds  by  simply  turning  the  button,  taking  away  the  damaged 
pane  and  replacing  it  by  a  new  one  in  the  manner  described.  The 
ventilators  for  the  top  of  the  house  are  constructed  and  made  to 
open  in  the  usual  manner.  These  structures  when  finished  have  a 
very  light  appearance,  and  plants  thrive  admirably  m  them  ;  there- 
fore they  are  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  any  and  every  garden, 
but  for  nurserymen  and  growers  for  market  they  are  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted,  seeing  that  they  are  cheap,  effective,  and,  above 
all,  the  landlord  cannot  claim  them,  because  they  are  screwed 
together  in  every  part,  and  a  tenant  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  occupation  can  remove  them.  H.  B. 
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PLATE  CCXXII— PONTEDEEIA  AZUEEA. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  it  falls  to  our  lot  to  have  to  figure  a  water 
plant,  and  few  would  expect  very  beautiful  flowers  among  that  class 
of  plants  in  the  shape  of  novelties  ;  but  the  species  represented  in 
the  annexed  plate  is  so  beautiful  and  peculiar  in  colour,  and  so 
lovely  as  regards  its  bold  yet  most  delicately-tinted  pyramids  of 
bloom,  rising  from  amidst  the  abundant  smooth  green  foliage,  that 
we  can  safely  say  few  have  ever  seen  a  finer  plant.  The  genera 
Pontederia  and  Eichornia,  with  two  or  three  other  small  genera,  con- 
stitute an  independent  Natural  Order,  consisting  of  aquatic  plants, 
for  the  greater  part  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  dispersed  over  nearly 
all  warm  countries  and  extending  into  the  temperate  regions  of 
North  America.  Eichornia  differs  from  Pontederia  in  each  seed 
vessel  containing  only  one  instead  of  many  seeds,  and  in  some  other 
points  of  structure.  The  species  were  formerly  all  included  under 
the  latter  name.  Pontederia  azurea  or  Eichornia  azurea  is  probably 
the  most  showy  plant  of  this  small  group.  .Strange  to  say,  although 
the  name  Pontederia  azurea  is  familiar,  at  least  to  those  who  have 
visited  botanic  gardens,  and  a  species  has  been  figured  under  that 
name  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  plate  2932,  and  in  other  works 
devoted  to  garden  botany,  the   true  plant  has  never  been  figured 


Pontederia  crassipes. 

before,  except  a  black  and  white  outline  in  the  "  Flora 
Fluminensis,"  iii.,  plate  164,  with  the  name  Pontederia  aquatica. 
But  this,  although  merely  an  outline  figure,  is  so  characteristic 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  Whether  the  true 
azurea  has  never  previously  been  in  cultivation  we  are  unable  to 
say  ;  but  it  is  singular  that  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent Eichornia  speciosa,  otherwise  Pontederia  crassipes,  should  have 
been  mistaken  for  it. 

The  plant  from  which  the  accompanying  plate  was  prepared 
is  growing  in  the  Victoria  house,  in  the  Botanic  Society's  gar- 
den in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  is  a  most  vigorous  one,  having 
been  in  flower  ever  since  July  at  least,  when  specimens  were  sent  to 
Kew,  and  Mr.  Baker  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  I  have 
respecting  its  correct  name.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  as  long 
ago  as  1843  Kunth  discovered  that  the  portraits  in  the  "Botanical 
Magazine  "  and  other  publications  were  not  of  the  true  Azurea  ;  and 
this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  first  record  of  its  cultivation.  Mr. 
Sowerby  kindly  sent  me  fresh  specimens  for  the  purpose  of  this 
notice  of  the  plant.  It  forms  a  stout  loafy  stem,  whicli  emits  roots  at 
the  joints  ;  andtheleavesareborneonspongy  stalks  from  lOin.  to  1ft.  or 
more  in  length  when  fully  developed,  but  not  very  much  thickened 
and  inflated  below,  like  those  of  E.  speciosa.  They  are,  however, 
sheathing  in  the  lower  part,  and  the  flower-spikes  emerge  from  a 
slit  on  the  inner  or  upper  side.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  of  a 
thick,  leathery  texture,  and  the  immersed  veins  are  so  exceedingly 


fine  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  the  adult  plant 
at  least,  it  is  broadest  above  the  middle,  and  the  base  is  wedge- 
shaped,  not  rounded.  The  largest  sent  by  Mr.  Sowerby  were  7  in. 
across.  At  first  sight  the  flowers  seem  to  be  hardly  different  from 
those  of  E.  speciosa,  but  the  inner  segments  of  the  perianth  are 
fringed,  and  the  yellow  spot  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  one  is  heart- 
shaped.  The  flowers  are  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  clothed  on  the  out- 
side with  soft  jointed  hairs,  which  are  very  beautiful  objects  under 
a  microscope.  E.  speciosa  is  also  a  very  ornamental  plant,  and 
although  less  beautiful  than  E.  azurea,  it  is  better  adapted  for  small 
spaces,  as  it  does  not  attain  such  large  dimensions.  Unlike  the 
latter,  it  does  not  form  a  stem,  the  leaves  being  tufted,  and  their 
stalks  very  raiich  inflated  at  the  base,  and  the  perianth  segments  are 
not  fringed.  It  also  differs  in  three  of  the  six  stamens  projecting  con- 
siderably beyond  the  tubular  portion  of  theflower.  The  flowers,  too,  are 
borne  singly,  not  in  pairs,  as  in  our  plant.  Both  are  natives  of  tropical 
America.  A  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  flowers  of  E.  azurea 
deserves  pointing  out.  The  six  petals  or  segments  constituting  the 
perianth  are  united  at  the  base  and  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  but  mid- 
way down  there  are  tliree'apertures,  or  windows,  as  Seubert terms  them 
in  the"  Flora  Braziliensis."  What  role  these  windows  play  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  plant  we  can  only  conjecture.  Possibly  they  facilitate  ferti- 
lisation by  admitting  crawlinginsects,  which  couldnot  otherwise  enter 
the  flowers.  Eichornia  tricolor  is  another  ornamental  species  from 
the  same  country.  It  is  altogether  a  much  smaller  plant  than  either 
of  the  foregoing.  Like  E.  speciosa  it  is  a  stemless  tufted  plant,  and 
it  has  small  heart-shaped  leaves,  borne  on  long  tubular  stalks,  from 
the  top  of  which  the  flower-panicles  emerge.  The  flowers  are  scarcely 
half  as  large  as  those  of  the  other  species  named,  but  they  are  numer- 
ous and  very  freely  produced  ;  and  the  perianth  is  somewhat  two- 
lipped,  each  lip  consisting  of  three  lobes.  The  lower  lip  is  purple- 
red  and  the  upper  purple-blue,  the  central  lobe  bearing  a  white 
and  yellowish  blotch.  There  is  a  figure  of  it  in  the  "Botanical  Maga- 
zine," plate  5020,  but  the  panicles  of  the  wild  specimens  are  often 
three  times  as  large. 

The  only  noteworthy  hardy  representative  of  this  group  I 
know  of  is  Pontederia  cordata.  This  is  a  true  Pontederia, 
and  also  a  native  of  America.  Like  many  other  water  plants, 
it  has  a  very  wide  area  of  distribution,  and  flourishes  under  widely 
different  climatic  conditions.  It  ranges  from  Canada  to  South 
Brazil.  From  its  northern  habitats  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
although  not  a  very  showv  plant,  it  adds  to  the  variety  in  an  open- 
air  aquarium.  It  varies  considerably  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  but  the 
common  North  American  form  has  them  of  an  elongated  heart  shape,  or 
perhaps  more  the  shape  of  an  arrow-head.  The  flowers  are  small, 
dull  purple,  and  borne  in  dense  spikes.  Monochoria  hast^folia, 
a  common  Indian  aquatic,  was  formerly,  if  not  now,  in  cultivation 
in  this  country,  and  is  figured  in  Andrews'  "Botanists'  Repository," 
plate  490,  under  the  name  of  Pontederia  dilatata.  It  is  a  handsome 
plant,  of  rather  smaller  dimensions  than  Eichornia  azurea,  having  has- 
tate leaves  on  long  stout  stalks,  from  near  the  summit  of  which  emerge 
crowded  umbels  of  azure  blue  flowers  with  yellow  anthers.  The 
individual  flowers  are  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  white  in  the 
centre;  and  they  are  almost  regular  in  form,  and  without  any  tube. 
Monochoria  Korsakowi  (Regel,  "  Gartenflora, "  plate  374)  is  probably 
a  hardy  plant,  but  it  is  not,  I  believe,  in  cultivation. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Erythrina  herbacea.  — This  plant,  which  was  tolerably  plenti- 
ful before  1830,  must  have  been  lost  since  that  time,  as  I  have  never 
seen  it  since,  though  its  name  is  retained  in  botanical  catalogues. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  met  with  in  any  trade  list,  and  I  must  confess 
my  reminiscences  of  it  are  not  so  clear  as  I  could  wish  ;  I  think, 
however,  that  it  was  a  compact-growing  plant,  of  much  the  same 
habit  as  E.  Crista-galli,  but  dwarfer  in  every  way — a  plant  such  as 
would  be  regarded  now  as  an  acquisition,  the  spike  of  flowers  being 
almost  as  large  as  that  in  the  latter  species,  and  the  plant  not  more 
than  18  in.  or  at  most  2  ft.  high,  measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and,  from  what  I  can  recollect  of  it,  with  a  habit  and  growth 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  Coral  tree,  the  flower  stems 
being  cut  down  after  flowering,  the  same  as  the  latter  is  treated  ; 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  as  difficult  to  propagate  as  that  species,  for 
I  may  remark  that,  although  the  ordinary  Coral  tree,  as  a  pot  plant, 
was  as  well  managed  at  that  early  period  as  it  is  now-a-days,  it  was 
held  to  be  a  difficult  plant  to  propagate,  and  any  hints  in  that  direc- 
tion would,  I  am  sure,  be  acceptable  ;  but  I  may  remark  that  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  of  plants  that  had  been 
flowered  three — or  some  said  four — times  in  one  year,  while  cuttings 
of  the  stem,  put  in  like  eyes  of  Vines,  have  deceived  many  who 
thought  they  were  going  to  propagate  them  in  that  way.  But  as  my 
object  was  to  ask  about  E.  herbacea,  I  need  say  no  more  on  the  head, 
of  the  more  common  species. — An  Old  Gardenek. 
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Flower  Garden. 

The  severe  winter  which  we  have  just  got  over  has  left  its  mark 
plainly  visible  on  many  kinds  of  tender  shrubs,  more  especially  on 
the  soft  uuripened  growths  of  last  year  ;  and  as  most  kinds  will  now 
be  starting  into  fresh  growth,  it  will  be  advisable  to  prune  them  back 
to  the  sound  wood,  not  only  for  appearance  sake,  but  also  in  order 
that  the  growths  made  this  year  may  be  more  satisfactory,  for  if  any 
of  the  injured  woodis  leftitcontinues  to  die  back  throughout  the  season 
— disfiguring  the  trees  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  certain  extent 
robbing  the  young  shoots.  In  exposed  situations,  where  the  shrubs 
are  much  injured,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  best  plan  to 
cut  them  down  close  to  the  ground.  Any  freshly  planted  trees  or 
shrubs  should  be  securely  staked  to  prevent  wind- waving,  and  a  little 
mulching  should  be  placed  over  the  roots  to  prevent  too  rapid  evapora- 
tion— a  better  plan  than  chilling  the  soil  with  water.  In  the  case  of 
specimens  too  large  for  removal  with  safety,  a  trench  should  be  taken 
out  round  the  ball,  which  will  induce  the  production  of  a  mass  of 
fibrous  roots  close  to  the  stem  ;  the  removal  may  then  be  success- 
fully performed  next  autumn.  Wherever  alterations  have  been 
going  on  involving  any  disturbance  of  the  turf,  it  should  be  relaid  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  if  turf  cannot  be  obtained  a  sowing  of  some  good 
lawn  Grass  mixture  should  be  got  in  at  once.  We  always  sow  on  a 
dry,  still  day,  working  the  soil  down  afterwards  very  fine  with  iron 
rakes,  and  giving  a  light  covering  of  fine  rich  soil.  In  order  to  make 
a  good  lawn  tlie  soil  needs  very  careful  preparation  the  season  pre- 
ceding that  of  sowing,  as  if  it  be  full  of  seeds  of  weeds  it  is  useless 
sowing  fine  Grass  seeds  and  expecting  a  good  lawn,  as  the  strongest 
growers  overpower  the  weaker  ones  unless  very  carefully  eradicated 
early  in  the  season.  Established  lawns  will  at  this  season  be  bene- 
fited by  hand  weeding,  carefully  extracting  Docks,  Dandelions  and 
Daisies  ;  and  where  Moss  abounds  the  surface  should  be  scarified 
with  sharp  iron  rakes.  After  all  the  rubbish  is  cleared  off.  Grass 
seeds  sown  and  covered  with  fine  soil  and  wood  ashes,  and  kept  fre- 
quently rolled,  will  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  a  lawn,  and 
by  the  time  the  regular  mowing  season  commences  a  smooth,  even, 
velvety  surface  will  be  the  result.  Good  sound  dry  walks  too  should 
always  be  aimed  at,  but  above  all  things  do  not  multiply  them  un- 
necessarily, as  more  gardens  are  spoiled  by  too  many  walks  than  the 
reverse.  The  edgings  should  now  be  put  in  order,  and  the  surface  of 
the  walks  rendered  firm  by  frequent  rolling.  Wheregood  bindinggravel 
is  procurable  it  is  easy  to  form  good  walks,  but  where  it  is  not  many 
expedients  liave  to  be  adopted.  We  find  clinkers  from  furnaces  to 
make  excellent  drainage,  covered  with  broken  stone,  laying  on  the 
top  fine  stone  or  chippings  from  the  quarries  ;  after  these  are  well 
solidified  by  rolling,  a  layer  of  shell  gravel  or  fine  shingle  makes 
a  soft  and  pleasant  surface,  that  looks  clean  and  bright  at  all  times. 
Box  edgings  may  now  be  relaid,  and  any  gaps  in  existing  ones  filled 
ug  ;  stakes  should  also  be  driven  in  at  the  corners  to  protect  the 
edging  from  heing  trodden  down.  Climbing  plants  now  beginning 
to  grow  will  need  pruning,  training,  and  a  general  looking  over. 
Roses  of  the  stronger-growing  kinds  may  be  pruned.  Jasminum  nu- 
diflorum  and  Garrya  elliptica  are  at  present  conspicuous  among  wall 
plants  ;  the  former  is  covered  with  bright  yellow  blossoms,  and  the 
latter  with  long  pendulous  catkins.  Herbaceous  beds  and  borders 
uiay  now  generally  be  cleaned,  and  where  necessary  replanted,  di- 
viding the  strongest  plants  and  making  good  defects  caused  by  the 
severe  winter  from  resources  wintered  under  cover.  Bulbs  of  Gla- 
dioli should  be  replanted.  Sweet  Peas  and  many  other  annuals 
should  be  sown  where  they  are  to  flower,  but  anything  choice  or  rare 
had  better  be  sown  in  pang  of  boxes,  and  transplanted  after  all 
danger  of  severe  weather  is  past. — James  Groom, 

A-Uriculas. — Since  the  plants  received  their  surface-dressing 
the  growth  they  have  made  is  quite  marvellous.  The  weather  has 
also  been  in  their  favour — we  have  had  high  winds  certainly,  but 
they  have  been  mostly  from  the  south-west,  and  comparatively 
warm.  It  is  in  the  rapid  transformation  of  'the  plants  from  a  state 
of  inactivity  to  one  of  rapid  development  that  makes  the  Auricula 
so  fascinating.  The  leaves  are  rapidly  unfolding,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  plant  are  so  distinct  and  striking  that  they  demand 
and  receive  our  patient  attention.  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  plants 
are  as  white  as  snow ;  others  are  pale  green,  dusted  with  white 
farina,  and  possess  a  clear  wire  edge  of  white.  Now  too  the 
plants  are  doubly  interesting,  as  the  young  truss  maybe  seen  gradu- 
ally rising  from  the  centre  or  from  the  sides  of  the  plants.  Some 
plants  may  have  as  many  as  three  trusses  rise  from  one  crown  ;  but 
it  is  not  desirable  to  allow  them  all  to  come  to  maturity  ;  usually  the 
one  lowest  down  the  stem  will  have  the  largest  and  best  pips.  It 
does  not  do  to  pinch  the  other  two  heads  of  flower-buds  off  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  pick  out  each  singly ;  for  if  the  stem  is  broken 
it  will  rot  down  and  probably  kill  the  plants.     Pay  strict  attention 


to  watering  at  this  season.  The  surface-dressing  may  be  wet,  and 
the  old  soil  containing  all  the  roots  may  be  comparatively  dry,  and 
in  this  way  a  young  beginner  may  be  deceived.  Cover  the  frames 
up  at  nights  with  good  thick  mats  ;  careful  attention  must  likewise 
be  given  to  ventilation,  and  more  so  as  the  trusses  develop.  Shading 
must  be  in  readiness  to  throw  over  the  glass  as  soon  as  the  sun  comes 
out  powerfully. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Frames. — Nearly  every  plant  is  now  above 
ground,  and  many  others  have  made  consideraljle  growth.  The 
Aquilegias  are  very  beautiful  when  the  young  leaves  first  appear.  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  read  that  A.  crerulea  succeeded  so  well  out  of 
doors  near  Manchester,  as  I  was  afraid  to  trust  it  out  here.  This 
cannot  be  generally  known,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  lists 
published  in  The  Garden  (pp.  191-2).  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  herbaceous  plants.  They  must  have  ex- 
perienced plenty  of  frosty  weather  this  year :  all  our  hardy 
plants  in  frames  were  frozen  quite  hard  for  weeks  ;  now  they  are 
making  very  strong  gi-owth.  Of  Phloxes  we  have  put  in  cuttings 
in  a  hotbed  from  the  thinnings  of  the  old  plants.  Primula 
amcena  and  its  varieties  are  now  pushing  vigorously  and  require 
plenty  of  air,  otherwise  they  become  drawn.  I  like  to  give  all  plants 
plenty  of  room  at  this  season,  and  place  them  near  the  glass.  Primula 
denticulata,  P.  oashmeriana,  and  others  of  this  type,  are  now  fully 
in  flower.  I  find  that  the  open  flowers  are  injured  by  a  slight  frost 
through  the  glass  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  place  coverings  over 
the  frames  the  same  as  for  Auriculas.  P.  capitata  has  been  much 
injured  by  frost,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  flower  at  least  one  plant  of 
it.  Something  has  been  said  about  all  the  various  species  of  Primula 
being  perfectly  hardy.  Agrower  of  thousands  of  Primroses  and  other 
hardy  flowers  in  the  north  says  :  "These  last  two  winters  have  been 
very  deadly  here.  Outside  beds  and  borders  are  almost  cleared. 
Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Violets,  &c.,  are  nearly 
all  gone  ;  so  is  Delphinium  uudicaule  and  many  others." 

Pansies  in  Pots. — Pay  considerable  attention  to  the  training 
and  tying  out  of  the  growths,  which  are  now  strong;  flowers  will  also 
be  opening  freely.  The  lights  must  be  quite  drawn  off  the  frames  on 
fine,  calm  days,  and  on  all  occasions  air  must  be  freely  admitted. 
The  small  growths  that  are  now  coming  up  freely  around  the  base  of 
the  plants  can  be  slipped  off  and  put  in  as  cuttings  ;  a  close  hand- 
light  answers  well  for  this  purpose. 

Ranunculuses. — If  the  small  tubers  have  not  been  planted 
out  as  previously  recommended,  see  that  the  work  is  done  at  once, 
as  the  weather  is  now  suitable  for  such  operations.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  in  planting  small  delicate  roots  such  as  these  whether  they 
are  put  in  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  works  well,  or  whether  it  is 
wet. 

Tulips. — As  I  expected,  these  are  making  a  strong  growth,  and 
all  of  them  seem  to  be  pushing  through  the  ground  at  one  time. 
When  this  occurs,  in  the  case  of  any  class  of  plants,  we  expect  a 
good  display.  An  irregular  growth  almost  invariably  indicates  a 
doubtful  case.  It  would  be  well  in  this  stage  of  development  if  we 
could  place  any  spare  glass  lights  over  the  beds.  The  Lancashire 
amateurs  have  their  coverings  in  readiness  to  throw  over  them  to 
protect  them  from  sharp  frost.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  mulching 
of  rotten  stable  manure  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. — J.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — During  the  present  month,  when  the  winds  are  gene- 
rally strong  and  drying,  more  than  ordinary  care  will  be  required  to 
prevent  cold  draughts.  The  aim  should  be  to  maintain  a  gentle 
movement  in  the  atmosphere  at  all  times  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  have  a  few  underground  drains  leading,  into  every 
Orchid  house  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  These  should  be  laid 
about  3  ft.  deep,  and  should  be  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  long.  These 
drains  can  be  kept  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  air  in 
passing  through  them  becomes  mild  and  genial  before  it  enters  the 
house,  when  it  is  then  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  circulating 
among  the  plants.  The  deciduous  Calanthes  are  now  commencing 
to  move,  and  should  be  shaken  out  and  re-potted  before  growth  has 
become  much  advanced.  The  soil  I  recommend  for  these  is  the  best 
fibrous  loam  with  every  particle  of  dust  beaten  out  of  it ;  to  this 
should  be  added  one  part  dry  sheep  or  deer's  manure,  and  a  liberal 
addition  of  coarse  silver-sand.  In  a  soil  of  this  kind  I  have  always 
found  these  plants  retain  their  foliage  much  longer  and  fresher  m  the 
autumn  than  when  Sphagnum  Moss  has  formed  a  part  of  the  com- 
post. Give  them  ample  drainage,  and  keep  them  close  to  the  glass 
in  a  brisk  heat  all  through  the  growing  season.  As  soon  as  the 
PhalEenopsis  go  out  of  flower  they  should  at  once  receive  attention, 
if  the  material  about  their  roots  is  at  all  soured  or  the  baskets  in  a 
state  of  decay.  I  recommend  these  to  be  grown  in  baskets  or  pots, 
as  in  that  way  a  more  equable  state  of  moisture  can  be  kept  about 
their  roots  than  when  grown  on  blocks.     All  baskets  intended  for 
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''hose  should  be  slightly  charred  over  a  clear  fire,  an  operation  which 
renders  them  much  more  durable  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  and 
the  roots  will  be  found  to  cling  to  them  more  freely.  The  centre  of 
the  basket  should  be  filled  witli  clean  potsherds  and  charcoal,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  the  latter  material  should  be  laid  liorizontally  across 
the  basket.  These  the  roots  will  soon  find  out,  and  travel  along 
them  to  the  outside  of  the  basket,  when  their  extension  becomes 
much  more  rapid. 

Stove  Plants. — Early-pruned  creepers  will  now  be  breaking 
freely,  and  any  that  require  disbudding  should  receive  that  attention 
at  once  before  the  growths  get  entangled.  AUaniandas  and  Dipla- 
denias  must  be  brought  close  to  the  glass  and  receive  all  the  light 
possible,  otherwise  it  is  a  waste  of  space  and  labour  to  grfiw  them. 
Stephanotises  showing  bloom  must  have  the  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots  increased,  and  wlien  swelling  up  their  trusses  they  should  be 
1  iberally  fed  with  liquid  manure.  One  of  tlie  most  important  points 
that  will  require  attention  from  this  time  forward  is  the  equalisation 
of  the  sap.  Any  shoots  tliat  show  a  tendency  to  take  tlie  lead  should 
at  once  be  checked,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  plants  intended 
for  specimens,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  well- 
balanced  plant.  A  good  batch  of  the  different  varieties  of  Coleus 
should  now  be  potted,  placing  them  in  a  light,  sunny  position  in 
order  to  early  infuse  into  them  a  good  colour.  Dracsnas  that  were 
propagated  early  will  now  be  fit  for  potting.  Start  them  in  3-in. 
pots  and  place  them  on  a  plant  near  the  glass.  Any  plants  infested 
with  bug  and  thrips  should  now  be  frequently  examined,  for  if  these 
pests  are  allowed  to  attack  the  young  growths  now  forming  the 
plants  will  be  affected  in  appearance  throughout  the  season.  Keep 
a  moist  atmosphere  for  another  week  or  two,  until  root  action  takes 
jilace,  when  a  more  airj'  condition  will  be  beneficial  to  the  plants. 

Ferns. — The  potting  of  tliese  should  now  be  brought  to  a  close  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Lygodiums  and  Lygodictyon  Forsteri  will  now 
require  constant  attention  to  keep  their  youug  growths  regulated. 
These  climbing  Ferns  should  be  more  grown  tlian  they  are,  as  they 
form  a  very  distinct  feature  in  a  Fernery.  A  still,  moist  atmosphere 
should  be  aimed  at  among  the  newly-potted  plants,  and  anything 
approaching  a  strong  current  of  air  in  the  house  must  be  avoided 
while  the  young  fronds  are  developing.  Wliere  the  cleaning  of  the 
plants  was  neglected  during  winter,  a  strong  colony  of  thrips 
may  now  be  expected,  and  every  effort  must  be  used  to  keeja  them 
from  attacking  the  young  fronds.  A  gentle  fumigating  should  occa- 
sioually  be  givon  to  keep  the  thrips  and  aphides  in  check.  The 
delicate  kinds  of  Adiantums,  Davallia  tenuifolia  stricta,  and  D.  acu- 
leata  should  be  removed  from  the  house  when  the  fumigation  takes 
place,  otherwise  their  beauty  will  be  impaired.  The  tender  kinds 
must  be  carefully  watered  till  root-action  takes  place,  and  the  genus 
Cheilanthes  should  not  at  any  season  be  too  freely  watered.  The 
stems  of  tree  Ferns  must  be  frequently  syringed  during  bright  wea- 
tlier,  and  plenty  of  water  should  be  given  at  the  root. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— These  are  now  becoming  interesting, 
as  every  day  brings  some  fresh  plant  into  bloom.  I  have  found  the 
flowers  of  nearly  all  the  Acacias,  all  the  Aphelexis,  Aotus  gracil- 
lima,  all  the  Boronias,  Brachysema  acuminata,  Chorozemas,  Dios- 
mas,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Genetyllis  Hookcri,  Grevillea  Preissii, 
Pimeleas,  Polygalas,  Swainsonas,  and  Tremandras  to  be  very  useful 
in  a  cut  state.  When  these  have  reached  their  full  beauty,  they 
should  be  kept  cool  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
flowers  fresh  as  long  as  possible.  Young-growing  stock  of  all  kinds 
will  now  require  constant  attention  as  regards  regulating  the  growths 
and  keeping  the  plants  regularly  turned  round  to  keep  them  furnished 
on  every  side  with  healthy  foliage.  Another  batch  of  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums should  now  be  potted  for  summer  flowering.  The  double 
kinds  should  also  now  be  started  in  a  gentle  heat.  A  good  batch  of 
Lobelias  of  the  fulgens  type  should  be  potted  in  rich  soil  in  small 
pots.  These  shifted  on  through  the  summer  and  kept  to  single 
stems  will  make  fine  plants  for  conservatory  decoration  in  autumn. 
Keep  up  regular  sowings  of  annuals,  including  Mignonette  for  pot 
culture,  taking  especial  care  that  the  latter  never  suffers  from 
drought. 

Forcing  House.— This  house  should  still  be  kept  replenished 
with  a  fresh  stock  of  plants.  ^A'here  Tuberoses  were  potted  early 
and  are  now  rooted,  a  few  of  these  should  be  introduced  for  early 
flowering.  Azaleas,  Bouvardias,  and  all  other  plants  that  will  be 
required  another  season,  must  receive  every  attention  in  order  to  get 
them  into  free  growth  early.  Endeavour  to  give  them  a  light  posi- 
tion in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  syringe  freely  to  keep  down 
insects. — J.  Robert.?. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

Cucumbers. — To  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  Cucumbers  through 

March,  plants  which  have  been  in  bearing  for  some  time  will  now 

require  liberal  treatment ;    for  if  once  allowed  to  become  unhealthy 

through  lack  of  heat  or  generous  food,  the  season  over  which  they 


are  of  most  value  will  have  passed  away  before  they  can  be  restored 
to  a  productive  condition.  Assuming  that  all  the  old  foliage  has 
been  removed  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  growths,  these  must  be 
tied  down  evenly  over  the  trellis,  the  strongest  stopped  where  exten- 
sion is  likely  to  produce  too  many  leaves,  and  deformed  frait  taken 
off  before  theyhavetimetoexhausttheplants.  After  so  much  firing  the 
Cucumber  grower's  worst  enemies,  thrips  and  red  spider,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  attack  the  leaves  ;  and,  as  the  plants  cannot  support  these 
pests  and  carry  a  crop  of  fruit,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  applying  the 
usual  remedies  for  tlieir  extermination,  the  best  of  all  being  copious 
syringings  with  soft  water  combined  with  good  cultivation.  If  pos- 
sible, a  bottom  heat  of  SO*  to  85°  from  feiTnenting  material  should  be 
steadily  maintained,  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  house  can  be  kept 
up  to  70°  at  night,  vigorous  young  growths  will  produce  fruit  of  the 
finest  quality.  Pay  attention  to  top  dressing  with  good  turfy  loam 
as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface,  feed  well  with  tepid  liquid,  and 
syringe  the  paths  and  beds  with  the  same  at  nightfall.  Ciive  a  little 
air  at  80°,  and  close  early  on  fine  afternoons  with  a  good  syringing 
when  the  temperature  has  descended  to  tliat  point.  Sow  seeds  and 
strike  cuttings  for  succession  in  frames,  and  keep  in  readiness  a  good 
supply  of  warm  compost  for  earthing  up  plants  which  were  turned 
out  last  month  as  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  show  on  the  surface. 
Attend  to  linings  round  pits  and  frames  before  the  heat  is  spent, 
Keep  up  a  good  supply  of  fermenting  material  for  this  purpose,  and 
turn  the  back  and  front  linings  alternately.  Cover  well  with  drymats 
at  night,  and  leave  a  little  air  on  until  they  are  removed  at  daylight. 

Orchard  House. — By  this  time  the  trees  in  the  forcing  house 
will  liave  set  their  fruit,  and  many  of  the  most  forward  kinds  will 
be  fit  for  thinning  out  and  disbudding.  In  the  removal  of  surplus 
fruit  the  finest  and  most  promising  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  shoots 
should  be  retained,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
sunlight  when  they  begin  to  colour.  Where  Peaches  are  trained 
over  a  trellis  pendant  fruit  may  be  turned  up  to  the  sun  ;  but  with 
bushes  or  pyramids  this  cannot  be  done,  consequently  where  a  good 
set  has  been  secured  all  hanging  fruit  sliould  be  taken  off  first ;  but 
before  this  operation  is  performed  the  house  should  be  well  fumi- 
gated and  syringed,  to  remove  decaying  blossoms  and  to  destroy  red 
spider  which  may  have  gained  a  lodgment.  The  trees  should  also 
receive  a  good  watering  with  a  mild  stimulant  some  10°  warmer  than 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  house.  The  latter  may  now  range  from 
55°  at  niglit  to  70"  by  day,  with  liberal  ventilation  during  bright 
sunshine,  the  air  being  admitted  by  degrees,  and  taken  off  in  the 
same  way  up  to  the  time  the  house  is  closed  for  the  afternoon 
syringing.  The  disljudding  of  pot  trees  requires  practice  and  judg- 
ment, the  principal  points  being  symmetry,  an  even  distribution  of 
medium  growths  from  the  base  of  the  bearing  shoots  without  jjrodu- 
cing  a  crowded  centre,  as  this  would  shade  and  affect  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  when  ripe.  A  young  gro^-th  from  the  point  of  each 
bearing  shoot  must  also  be  allowed  to  grow  for  some  time,  when,  by 
judicious  stopping,  the  tree  may  be  kept  in  shape.  The  size  of  the 
fruit  will  be  increased,  and  the  weakest  growths  (which  must  not  be 
stopped,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  only  wood-bud  is  formed  at 
the  point)  will  increase  in  strength  and  become  well  furnished  with 
flower-buds  for  the  next  season.  The  young  growths  which  are 
formed  between  the  base  and  the  point  shoots  may  be  pinched  to 
form  spurs,  or  they  may  extend  to  four  or  five  leaves  where  space 
will  admit ;  but,  to  prevent  the  trees  from  getting  into  a  loose, 
straggling  habit  of  growth,  the  base  shoots  must  have  every  care  and 
attention.  Watering,  mulching,  and  generous  feeding  are  of  gi'eat 
importance  when  trees  are  so  limited  as  to  root-space,  and  on  this 
account  everything  that  can  be  done  for  them  without  producing  a 
gross  habit  must  be  performed  at  the  proper  time.  If  Strawberries 
are  growing  in  tliis  department  they  must  have  a  light,  airy  position 
until  they  are  set ;  and  great  care  must  be  observed  that  they  do  not 
leave  a  legacy  of  red  spider  when  they  are  removed.  Trees  in  late 
houses  are  coming  on  slowly  and  promise  well.  If  there  is  no  heat- 
ing apparatus  to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  frost,  or,  what  is  equally  bad, 
cold,  damp  weather,  when  in  flower,  the  ventilators  may  be  kept 
constantly  open  until  the  flowers  begin  to  unfold,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  close  with  sun  heat  as  a  means  of  keeping  out  frost. 
The  house  will  rec|uire  fumigating  before  the  first  tree  unfolds  its 
blossoms,  and  the  roots  must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water.  If 
Pears  and  Apricots  have  a  place  in  the  cold  liouse,  the  best  dessert 
kinds  only  should  be  grown,  and  these  should  have  alight,  airy  posi- 
tion until  the  fruit  is  set. 

Melons. — Wliere  Melon  houses  are  divided  into  small  compart- 
ments, preparations  may  now  be  made  for  getting  in  another  batch 
of  plants,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  follow  close  upon  those 
planted  out  in  .January.  Conditions  as  to  pots,  compost,  and  bot- 
tom heat  will  be  precisely  the  same  ;  but  with  longer  and  brighter 
days  stronger  growth  will  be  secured  by  taking  advantage  of  solar 
heat,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  supply  of  ammonia  and 
atmospheric  moisture.    When  the  earliest  pot  plants  have  filled  two- 
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thirds  of  the  alloted  space,  and  free-growing  kinds,  like  C4ilbert's 
Victory  of  Bath  (still  one  of  the  best  all-round  Melons),  begin  to 
show  signs  of  throwing  out  laterals  with  young  fruit  at  the 
first  joint  the  leaders  may  be  pinched  out  to  throw  strength  into  the 
side  shoots,  but  the  latter  must  not  be  stopped  until  after  the  fruit 
lEset.  Although  nearly  all  the  early  Melons  are  now  grown  in  effi- 
ciently heated  houses  and  pits,  many  gardeners  still  have  to  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  fermenting  materials  alone  for  bottom  heat ; 
and  where  this  is  the  case  too  much  care  cannot  be  devoted  to  their 
preparation.  The  best  materials  are  good  stable  manure  which  has 
not  been  robbed  for  the  Mushroom  house,  and  sound  Oak  leaves 
properly  worked  and  put  together  in  the  bed,  as  formerly  directed. 
The  bed  should  be  made  just  large  enough  for  the  frame  to  stand 
upon  it,  as  new  linings  can  then  be  brought  into  nearer  proximity 
to  the  roots  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  and  ripening.  If  the  beds 
made  up  last  month  still  continue  too  hot  6-in.  dram-pipes  may  be 
laid  across  under  each  hill,  which  should  be  very  small  at  first  and 
rest  upon  sods  of  stiff  loam  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking  down 
into  the  manure — one  of  the  most  fatal  causes  of  canker  and  dying 
off  when  the  bottom  heat  begins  to  decline.  For  this  kind  of  culture 
vigorous  young  plants  should  be  ready  for  turning  out  when  the  heat 
on  the  surface  stands  about  85'^  to  90°.  Good  external  protection  is 
of  great  importance  in  frame  culture;  and  to  prevent  injury  from 
rank  steam  being  drawn  in  by  overlapping  mats  the  lights  should  be 
slightly  tilted  at  night. 

Strawberries. — In  many  places  gardeners  are  expected  to  keep 
up  a  supply  of  forced  fruits  with  very  limited  means  at  their  com- 
mand ;  under  these  circumstances  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
makeshift  system  of  forcing  Strawberries,  owing  to  the  general  spread 
of  red  spider  and  other  insects,  results  in  a  most  expensive  and  un- 
satisfactory crop.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  properly  constructed 
Strawberry  house  the  forcing  of  this  fruit  is  reduced  to  a  simple 
system  ;  but  even  then  great  patience  must  be  observed,  as  too  much 
pressure  through  the  early  stages  enervates  the  plants,  and  the  labour 
of  the  previous  year — no  light  matter — is  thrown  away.  Assuming 
that  the  early  batch  of  plants  has  set  well,  the  remainder  of  the  work, 
with  a  good  shelf  in  a  Pine  stove  at  command,  will  be  easy  enough 
heat,  light,  rich  food,  and  abundance  of  atmospheric  moistnre  being 
the  chief  essentials  up  to  the  time  of  colouring.  The  fruit  having 
properly  coloured  the  pots  should  be  removed  to  a  dry  airy  house  for 
a  few  days  to  ensure  good  flavour  before  the  fruit  is  gathered  for  use. 
The  shelf  should  then  be  cleansed  and  refilled  immediately  to  allow 
a  general  move  forward.  AVhere  the  demand  for  very  early  fruit  is 
not  urgent,  a  large  quantity  of  plants  should  be  kept  in  pits  for 
giving  a  good  supply  through  April  and  May,  when  moderate  forcing 
is  attended  with  satisfactory  resultsj  and  quantity,  as  well  as  quality, 
up  to  the  time  they  appear  out-of-doors  will  reduce  the  cost  con- 
siderably. Where  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  other  high-flavoured 
kinds  are  grown  to  succeed  the  general  stock,  a  batch  should  be  taken 
in  once  a  fortnight,  and  if  space  is  limited  they  may  set  and  swell 
on  the  shelves  in  late  Vineries  or  Peach  houses  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
system,  and  many  houses  of  good  Grapes  are  ruined  by  its  adoption. 
Plants  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  intended  for  fruiting  out- 
of-doors  or  in  pots  in  the  autumn  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
dipping  or  syringing  with  some  kind  of  insecticide  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  gathered  ;  they  should  then  be  removed  to  a  cold  pit,  where 
they  can  be  properly  supplied  with  water  until^  they  ax'e  fit  for  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air. — VV.  Coleman. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

A  close  examination  of  fruit  trees  generally  reveals  the  unwelcome 
fact  that  even  with  the  most  favourable  weather  fruit  crops  this  sea- 
son must  necessarily  be  comparatively  poor  ;  for  though  on  most  trees 
there  are  fruit-buds  in  abundance,  all  are  small ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
much  of  the  wood  is  very  unripe,  thus  rendering  fruit  prospects 
doubly  gloomy.  Despondency,  however,  will  not  mend  matters, 
and  we  must  therefore  hope  for  the  best,  but  at  the  same  time  -work 
for  it  by  devising  ways  and  means  to  protect  those  trees  the  blos- 
soms of  which  are  most  likely  to  set.  I  allude  more  particularly  to 
wall  trees,  especially  Apricots,  which  should  be  protected  at  once, 
as  with  us  their  blossoms  are  just  bursting.  The  difficulties  atten- 
dant on  protecting  the  blossoms  of  trees  in  the  open  ground  are  too 
great  to  be  attempted  except  in  the  case  of  low-growing  espaliers 
and  cordons  ;  and  to  these  canvas,  tiffany,  or  net  coverings  are  easily 
applied,  as  is  also  a  thick  screen  of  twiggy  Birch  or  Yew  fixed  in  per- 
pendicular form  against  the  trees  by  insertion  of  the  thick  ends  of 
the  branches  in  the  soil.  All  arrears  of  fresh  planting  or  removal  of 
trees  should  be  completed  at  once,  or  else  deferred  till  the  autumn  ; 
not  that  spring  planting  is  not  occasionally  successful,  but  because 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  early  summer  weather, 
which  if  dry  would  seriously  effect  all  late-planted  trees  that  had 
not  got  established  in  the  soil ;  and  it  is  for  tlie  self-same  reason  that 
I  would  recommend  that  fruit  tree  borders  that  are  intended  this 
season  to  be  renovated  by  the  addition  of   fresh  compost  should 


also  forthwith  have  that  attention.  Pruning,  nailing  and  tying 
should  now  be  brought  to  a  close  ;  but  if,  through  the  arrears  of  work, 
the  trees  and  walls  have  not  had  any  dressing  as  a  preventive  against 
the  attacks  of  aphides,  they  may  safely  be  syringed  with  soap-suds 
till  there  are  indications  of  the  blossoms  opening.  It  will  now  Ije  safe 
to  uncover  Fig  trees  that  were  matted  for  the  winter.  Very  little 
pruning  will  be  necessary  if  summer  stopping  or  pinching  out  of  the 
points  of  the  new  growths  has  been  done  ;  but  should  this  not  have 
been  the  case,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  thin  out  all  the  bare  or 
budless  shoots,  and  those  that  seem  the  most  immature.  The  latter 
may  be  known  by  their  shrivelled  appearance,  and,  except  in  the 
most  favoured  localities,  it  is  to  be  feared  will  this  season  consist  of 
the  major  part  of  the  tree,  and  therefore  but  little  fruit  can  be  ex- 
pected. Hence  the  present  is  a  good  opportunity  to  renew  the  whole 
of  the  branches  of  any  trees  that  have  become  naked  at  the  base  by 
cutting  them  quite  down,  when  they  soon  break  and  grow  away  with 
increased  vigour,  which  it  is  desirable  to  repress  by  pinching  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  season.  An 
essential  condition  of  free  bearing  in  the  Fig  is  either  restricted  root 
space  or  else  frequent  root-pruning ;  the  former  is  tlie  best  plan 
for  this  reason — that  once  the  space  has  become  crammed  with  roots, 
the  trees  may  be  given  any  amount  of  liquid  manure,  by  which 
means  fine  fruit  is  a  certainty,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
root-run  being  limited,  future  fruitfulness  is  assured.  Through  the 
recent  bad  seasons,  the  culture  of  Grape  Vines  in  the  open  air  has 
received  so  severe  a  check  that  resuscitation  of  iheir  cultivation  will 
be  difficult,  particularly  now,  when  a  general  belief  is  spreading  that 
the  seasons  have  permanently  changed  for  the  worse.  This,  I  hold, 
is,  however,  not  yet  proven,  and  I  have  faith  that  we  shall  soon  have  a 
repetition  of  the  glorious  hot  weather  of  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when 
outdoor  Grapes  hereabouts  were,  in  quality  at  least,  equal  to  those 
grown  under  glass.  All  such  Vines  should  now  be  pruned  by  cut- 
ting out  all  the  old  gnarled  rods  or  long-spurred  wood,  retaining  as 
much  of  the  new  wood  as  can  conveniently  be  laid  in  without  over- 
crowding, as  this  produces  the  finest  and  most  fruit.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  close  or  short  spur  system  of  pruning  presents  a  better 
appearance,  but  in  this  only  consists  its  superiority. — W.   W. 


ORCH  I  DS, 


TWIN-FLOWERED    LADY'S   SLIPPERS. 

Mk.  D.  Thomson,  in  his  note  in  your  last  week's  issue  (p.  196),  gives 
me  credit  for  saying  what  was  in  reality  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Hovey. 
I  noticed  that  the  compost  was  decidedly  different  from  that  gene- 
rally used  in  English  gardens  ;  and  in  my  original  note  I  believe  I 
emphasised  it  by  drawing  a  line  beneath  the  words  quoted  by  Mr. 
Thomson.  It  appears,  however,  that  my  good  friend  the  composi- 
tor did  not  observe  the  necessity  for  italics.  My  own  impression, 
however,  is  that  compost  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  much 
more  depending  on  there  being  both  heat  and  light  in  abundance  to 
enable  the  plants  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  compost  is  used 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner.  An  Orchid-growing  friend  in  Lon- 
don tells  me  he  has  a  Cypripedium  barbatum,  which,  whenever  it 
does  flower,  invariably  bears  two  blooms  on  a  scape.  This  is  the 
variety  called  C.  bai'batum  biflorum,  and  the  cultivator  in  this  case 
believes  that  it  is  a  peculiar  individual  trait  or  innate  tendency  in 
this  variety,  uninfluenced  by  culture  in  any  way. 

A  lady,  whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  sends  me, 
through  The  Garden  office,  two-flowered  scapes  of  C.  insigne, 
which  have  been  borne  on  plants  grown  in  baskets,  which  are  quite 
"  a  tangle  "  of  Cypripedium  and  self-sown  Ferns.  The  compost  in 
this  case  is  "ordinary  garden  eai-th."  The  plants  have  not  been 
transplanted  for  some  considerable  time,  but  their  growth  is  ripened 
by  placing  them  on  a  sunny  shelf  in  a  Vinery.  Now,  although  bas- 
ket plants  have  shown  a  tendency,  indeed  have  produced  twin- 
flowered  scapes  for  some  years,  plants  presumably  of  the  same 
stock  grown  in  pots  have  failed  to  do  this,  producing  only  solitary 
flowers.  These  last,  however,  are  of  fine  size  and  substance,  and 
are  appreciated  more  highly  than  the  double-blossomed  scapes,  as 
they  are  less  confused.  One  reason  why  I  did  not  place  so 
much  stress  upon  the  Sphagnum  compost  in  my  first  notice 
was  because  I  remembered  that  pure  Sphagnum  is  very  gene- 
rally used  for  East  Indian  Orchids  on  the  Continent ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  plants  so  treated  bear  more  flowers  on  a  spike — if,  in- 
deed, so  many — as  are  produced  in  many  English  gardens  where  peat 
and  crocks  or  charcoal  form  the  staple  root  food.  In  my  former  note 
I  attributed  much  of  Mr.  Tailby's  success  to  the  increased  heat  and 
light  of  the  American  climate,  as  compared  with  our  own  ;  and  this 
view  of  the  case  seems  pretty  well  borne  out  by  the  examples  above 
alluded  to,  which,  when  placed  in  the  hottest  and  lightest  part  of 
the  house  in  baskets,  bear  twice  the  number  of  flowers  on  the  same 
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numbers  of  scapes  ;  those  grown  under  otherwise  similar  conditions, 
except  so  far  as  influenced  by  their  being  in  pots  instead  of  baskets, 
producing  solitary  blooms  only.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  hear 
whether  vSphagiium  Moss  is  generally  used  in  France  or  Belgium  for 
this  particular  Lady's  Slipper,  and,  if  so,  whether  twin  flowers  are 
produced.  Cultivators  at  home  whose  plants  produce  two-flowered 
scapes  instead  of  solitary  ones  would  oblige  by  stating  the  condi- 
tions of  soil,  light,  heat,   and  moisture  under  which  tliey  are  gi-own. 

F.  W.  BnEBIDGE. 


OECHIDS     IN     CONSERVATORIES. 

"J.  S.  W."  (p.  195)  is  doubtless  aware  that  quotations  of  a  few 
■words  or  a  single  sentence  may  generally  be  made  to  give  a  very 
different  impression  from  that  conveyed  by  the  entire  article  from 
which  the  quotations  are  taken.  As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
whicli  quotations  may  be  made  to  misrepresent,  and  in  justice  to 
myself,  may  I  be  allowed  to  repeat  what  I  wrote  in  The  Garden 
May  25,  187S,  p.  500,  which  was  as  follows? — "In  the  warmest 
house,  wherein  are  grown  Saccolabiums  and  such  of  theVandas,  Aerides, 
Phahenopsis,  and  others  that  need  the  most  heat  in  bright  sunny 
weather,  the  day  temperature  will  reach  80°  or  often  00'  with  little 
or  no  fire-heat,  and  in  the  night  it  will  frequently  be  70°  ;  but  this 
figure  is  quite  high  enough  for  the  night.  In  dull  weather  75°,  with 
a  close  atmosphere  in  the  daytime,  is  sufficient,  and  when  the  ther- 
mometer has  to  be  kept  up  to  this  by  fire-heat  its  growing  influence 
upon  the  plants  will  be  quite  as  great  as  10°  higher  through  the  sun's 
power.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  weather  is  cool  and  cloudy, 
enough  fire-heat  should  bo  used  during  the  day  to  admit  of  some  air 
being  given  without  reducing  the  temperature  lower  than  the  point 
above  indicated."  The  above,  I  think,  will  be  seen  to  be  verj'  difl'e- 
rent  from  what  "J.  S.  W."  attempts  to  make  me  say,  and  in  no 
way  clashes  or  interferes  with  that  whicli  I  wrote  respecting  the 
freer  admission  of  air  practised  by  Mr.  Thomson,  Dr.  Paterson,  and 
others,  which  admission  I  only  recommend  for  some  hours  in  the 
day,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  For  a  time,  after  shutting 
out  the  air,  tlie  temperature  I  named  (90°)  is,  I  maintain,  not  too 
much  for  the  hottest  section  of  Orchids,  which  was  those  I  spoke  of. 
In  fact,  during  hot  weather  in  the  beginning  of  June — the  time  to 
which  the  temperature  I  gave  applied — the  thermometer,  after 
closing  the  house  and  drawing  up  the  l)linds,  will  often  reach  the 
figure  named  without  the  aid  of  tire-heat  at  all.  I  think  there  are 
not  many  of  your  readers  who  will  fail  to  interpret  what  I  have 
written  on  Orchids  in  the  way  it  was  meant,  either  in  that  which  I 
hail  to  say  in  my  notice  of  Mr.  Thomson's  communication  or  at 
other  times.  What  I  have  repeatedly  advised  for  the  warmer  divi- 
sion of  Orchids,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  ones,  has  been  a  free 
admission  of  air  for  a  time  in  the  day  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
•with  the  obviously  somewhat  lower  temperature  whilst  the  air  was 
admitted,  and  not  to  keep  them  too  hot  in  the  night ;  but  during  the 
growing  season  in  such  portion  of  the  day  whilst  the  houses  are 
closed  heat  must  be  freely  applied,  or  the  growth  will  be  deficient. 
This  I  distinctly  stated  in  my  remarks  on  what  Mr.  Thomson  had 
written. 

The  following  is  the  method  I  gave  (May  31,  1879,  p.  437)  of  pro- 
tecting warm  Orchids  from  injury  when  placed  in  a  conservatory 
whilst  in  flower,  and  it  will,  I  think,  speak  for  itself  whether  it  in 
any  way  interferes  with  or  disagrees  from  what  I  have  subsequently 
written: — "It  frequently  happens  that  the  plants  when  in  flower 
are  set  for  a  time  in  conservatories,  halls,  and  other  places,  which, 
in  addition  to  interfering  materially  with  the  season's  growth,  are 
calculated  to  do  permanent  injury  to  them.  This  especially  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  thick-rooted  true  air  plants,  a  large  portion  of  the 
active  roots  of  which  are  above  the  soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  air; 
and  consequently,  independent  of  the  more  heat  which  they  at  all 
times  require,  they  receive  a  check  very  much  greater  than  genera 
such  as  Gattleyas,  Oncidiums,  Epidendrums,  aud  Odontoglossums, 
which  possess  an  ability  to  stand  a  lower  temperature  with  a  drier 
atmosphere.  I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  through  frequently 
seeing  Aerides,  Vandas,  and  even  Phalfenopsis  and  .Saccolabiums, 
placed  when  in  flower  in  conservatories  under  such  conditions. 
They  may  not  sustain  much  harm  in  summer,  but  too  much  air  and 
a  too  dry  atmosphere  not  only  completely  stoji  active  root  develop- 
ment, but  have  a  most  injurious  etfect  upon  the  older  leaves, 
which  soon  begin  to  shrink,  and,  though  the  mischief  may  not 
be  at  once  perceptible,  generally  ends  in  some  turning 
yellow  and  prematurely  falling  off  when  the  plants  are  returned  to 
their  growing  quarters.  Valuable  Orchids  should  never  be  so  em- 
ployed, however  desirable  it  may  be  to  place  them  where  they  may 
be  most  conveniently  seen.  I  have  more  than  once  met  with  a  way 
of  obviating  this  difficulty.  It  was  having,  in  a  conservatory  attached 
to  a  drawing-room,  immediately  opposite  the  glass  doors  of  the  latter, 
a  movable  structure  in  the  form  of  a  Fern-case.     It  was  6  ft.  in 


height,  some  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  in  length,  and  proportionately  less  in 
width.  It  was  fitted  up  with  dwarf  Ferns  and  Lycopods  in  the 
bottom,  and  a  few  hanging  baskets  of  Orchids  suspiended  from  the 
top  ;  to  this  only  just  enough  air  was  given  to  keep  the  flowers  from 
spotting,  and  as  much  moisture  was  present  as  kept  the  plants  from 
suffering  through  the  atmosphere  being  too  dry  ;  and  except  during 
the  colder  time  of  the  year  Orchids  when  in  flower  could,  thus 
arranged,  be  seen  with  comfort,  and  that  without  any  material  check 
to  the  plants.  Gattleyas,  La;lias,  Dendrobes,  and  many  others  re- 
quiring a  moderate  temperature,  could  through  the  spring  and 
summer  months  be  allowed  to  stand  there  for  the  full  length  of  time 
during  which  their  flowers  lasted,  without  sustaining  the  slightest 
harm. 

"J.  S.  W.'s  "  allusion  to  the  article  I  wrote  on  the  temperaturefor 
stove  plants,  which  will  be  found  in  The  Garden  for  April  1,  1876, 
p.  310,  is  evidence  of  his  disposition  to  make  out  a  case,  or  he  would 
never  have  instanced  it  as  bearing  on  the  present  subject.  What  I 
there  said  was  relating  to  the  too  low  a  temperature  during  the 
winter  which  warm  stove  plants,  such  as  Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  Cro- 
tons.  Nepenthes,  and  similar  plants,  were  very  often  kept  at  both 
night  and  day,  and  which  is  completely  outside  the  question  alto- 
gether as  regards  the  treatment  of  Orchids  during  the  growing  season. 
The  species  of  Orchids  that  require  the  most  warmth  will  not  long 
stand  the  heat  that  a  good  many  of  the  finest  stove  plants  require  to 
grow  them  up  to  the  mark.  This  I  have  proved.  Even  such  things 
as  Saccolabium  guttatum  and  retusum,  Vandas  suavis  and  tri- 
color, and  Phalamopsis  were  not  able  to  long  bear  the  heat  I  found 
best  suited  to  the  stove  plants.  T.  Baines. 


THINNING    OUT    THE   BULBS    OF    ORCHIDS. 

I  FANCY  "J.  S.  W."  will  be  some  time  before  he  gets  many  Orchid 
growers  to  adopt  his  suggestion  to  cut  away  the  living  leafless  bulbs 
from  their  plants.  He  says  very  truly  that  in  buying  Orchids  the 
more  bulbs  they  have  the  dearer  they  are,  or,  rather,  he  might  have 
said,  the  more  they  sell  for.  And  this  is  because  those  who  buy 
them  are  aware  that  a  plant  consisting  of  a  given  number  of  bulbs 
bearing  leaves,  and  also  with  other  living  bulbs  tliat  have  lost  th^ir 
leaves,  is  worth  more  than  a  plant  composed  of  a  like  number  of 
bulbs  with  leaves,  but  minus  the  leafless  bulbs,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  so  long  as  the  bulbs  are  living  and  plump,  although  they  may 
have  shed  their  leaves,  they  strengthen  the  plant.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  this  take,  for  instance,  a  couple  of  Gattleyas  or  Den- 
drobes, either  established  plants  or  imported  pieces,  with,  say,  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  leading  bulbs  possessing  leaves,  and  as  many  more 
that  have  lost  them.  Gut  away  all  the  latter  from  one  plant,  and 
leave  the  other  untouched  ;  treat  both  alike  in  other  res- 
pects, and  note  the  result  ;  it  will  be  found  that  the 
plant  with  the  old  leafless  bulbs  left  much  sooner  breaks 
double  at  the  lead  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  other  back 
bulbs  that  have  not  lost  their  leaves,  than  the  plant  that  was  de- 
prived of  its  old  bulbs.  At  least  such  has  been  the  result  with  several 
jjlants  of  more  than  the  above-named  kinds  that  I  tried  when  first 
beginning  to  grow  Orchids  with  a  view  to  satisfy  myself  on  the 
subject.  The  back  bulbs  of  those  Orchids  that  usually  make  their 
(^rowth  from  the  base  of  tlie  bulbs,  as  do  Gattleyas,  Oncidiums, 
Lycastes,  and  the  like,  rarely  have  all  the  eyes  at  the  bottom  blind 
unless  the  bulbs  are  permanently  shrivelled  up.  "  J.  S.  W."  is  not 
the  first  individual  who  has  tried  the  effects  of  removing  the  back 
pseudo  bulbs  of  Orchids.  A  nurseryman  who  was  neighbour  to  me 
some  years  back  had  just  got  a  collection  of  Orchids  together  ; 
amongst  them  were  about  a  hundred  plants  of  cool  Odonto- 
glossums, imported  pieces,  and  he  grew  them  for  about  two 
years,  when  he  had  occasion  to  change  his  plant  foreman.  After  the 
new  man,  who  professed  to  know  all  about  Orchids,  had  entered 
on  his  charge  the  proprietor  asked  me  to  go  and  see  his  plants,  and  I 
accordingly  accompanied  him.  When  we  got  to  the  house  where  the 
Odontoglossums  were  the  man  was  busy  amongst  them,  and  the  result 
of  his  work  was  lying  scattered  about  the  path — the  whole  of  the 
back  bulbs  devoid  of  leaves,  which  he  had  cut  out.  He  said  he  had 
been  pruning  the  worthless  portions  away.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  of  the  proprietor,  and  I  do  not  think  the  man  wi:l  either.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  took  two  years  to  make  the  plants  as  good  as 
they  were  before  the  pruning  operation  ;  and  the  individual's  prun- 
ing abilities  were  forthwith  dispensed  with.  T.  Baines. 


Dendrobium  linguseforme. — This  singular  species  is  now 
in  flower  in  the  Kew  collection.  The  leaves  are  remarkably  thick 
and  fleshy,  and  resemble  small  tongues ;  hence  its  specific  name. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  short  racemes,  and  are  pure  white  with 
pointed  sepals,  which  seems  a  characteristic  of  all  the  Australian 
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Dendrobea.     This  is  no  botanioal,curiosity,  but  a  distinct  and  pretty 
kind,  well  worth  growing  in  any  collection. 

Dendrobium  amethystoglossum. — The  name  of  this 
Orchid  is  often  heard  of,  but  as  it  is  so  seldom  seen  in  flower,  the 
fact  is  worth  noting.  In  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son's  Nursery,  at  Chel- 
sea, there  are  some  examples  of  it  in  full  beauty,  one  of  which  is  a 
remarkably  fine  one.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  short  racemes 
and  have  wliite  sepals  and  a  flat  amethyst-tinted  lip.  It  is  a  strong 
grower,  and  it  requires  warm  treatment. 


CYCNOCHES     WAESCEWICZII. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  one  of  the  most  singular 
of  all  Orel  ids.     All  the  species  of  the  genus,   of  which  there  are 


Cycnoches  Warscewiczii. 

about  half-a-dozen  in  cultivation,  exhibit  in 
a  more  or  less  degree  the  strange  phenomenon 
of  producing  flowers  which  totally  differ  from 
each  other  both  as  regards  colour  and  form 
on  separate  spikes  on  the  same  plant.  In  the 
present  instance  the  short  spike  of  large 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  green  tint,  as  are  also 
those  of  the  long  pendulous  racemes,  which 
are  of  a  most  peculiar  shape,  having  one  part 
much  resembling  the  neck  of  a  swan,  and 
the  lip  bearing  comb-like  appendages.  This 
green-flowered  form  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Chelsea,  a  few  months  ago  at  South 
Kensington,  where  it  was  awarded  a  bota- 
nical certificate.  Quite  a  distinct  form  of 
jt,  however,  was  subsequently  produced 
in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  in  which  the  raceme 
of  small  pendulous  blossoms  was  of  a  deep 
livid  purple,  and  probably  the  larger  flowers, 
had  they  been  produced,   would  have  been 

of  the  same  colour.  It  is,  as  the  woodcut  shows,  a  very  grace- 
ful plant  wh  en  in  flower,  and  especially  so  is  the  purple-flowered 
form  ;  it  ought  to  be  included,  even  in  the  most  select  collections, 
in  which  it  must  always  prove  an  object  of  interest.         W.  G. 


Orchids  at  Chelsea.— The  Orchid  houses  at  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Son's  Nursery  will  soon  be  at  their  best,  though  now  they  are  gay 
with  flowers,  especially  those  containing  the  East  Indian  kinds.  The 
houses  form  a  striking  contrast  to  their  appearance  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  the  fogs  which  have  been  so  prevalent  this  season  killed  almost 
all  the  spikes  of  bloom  as  soon  as  they  were  developed.  Among  the 
numerous  kinds  in  flower  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  note- 


worthy : — In  the  Cattleya  houses  there  is  a  fine  example  of  Lfelia 
Veitchi,  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Dominy's  magnificent  hybrids,  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  0.  crispa  and  C.  labiata.  The  flowers  are  inter- 
mediate in  size,  with  blush-tinted  sejjals.  The  lip  is  shallow,  as  in 
C.  labiata,  with  the  crisped  margins  of  C.  crispa.  The  colour  is  almost 
indescribable,  as  it  is  so  rich  and  intense — indeed,  no  other  Orchid 
equals  it  in  this  respect.  C.  amethystoglossa  is  a  very  pretty  yet 
scarce  species.  The  flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  with  the  sepals  of 
a  pale  blush,  copiously  blotched  with  a  rich  deep  purple.  The  lip 
is,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  of  a  brilliant  amethyst  tint.  Of 
0.  Trianas  there  are  many  varieties,  varying  from  the  pure  white 
form  to  the  deep-tinted  lipped  kinds.  In  the  East  Indian  house  the 
Dendrobes  are  the  most  attractive.  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode, 
Pierardi,  primulinum  and  its  variety  giganteum,  are  fine  examples 
of  skilful  culture.  They  are  grown  in  the  small  shallow  suspended 
pans  to  which  allusion  has  previously  been  made,  and  the  growths 
measure  in  some  instances  well-nigh  1  yd.  in  length.  Amongst  hybrid 
kinds,  D.  splendissimum  and  D.  Ainsworthi,  two  varieties  very  similar 
to  each  other,  are  the  most  beautiful,  though  D.  Doniinii  and  D.  eudo- 
charis  are  extremely  pretty,  and  have  been  in  flower  for  several 
weeks.  In  the  Odontoglossum  house  there  is  an  abundance  of  flower, 
including  0.  gloriosum,  cirrhosum,  triumphans,  Alexandrte,  odora- 
tum,  Pescatorei  and  its  beautiful  and  distinct  variety  purpureum, 
Andersonianum,  and  many  others.  Among  commoner  types  of 
Orchids  there  are  fine  examples  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  in  pans  a  yard 
across,  now  in  full  flower,  various  Cypripeds,  Phalajnopsids,  Oncids, 
and  Lycastes.  One  of  the  prettiest  kinds,  however,  of  the  whole 
number  is  AngriEcum  citratum,  a  dwarf-habited  species  with  one- 
sided racemes  measuring  nearly  1  ft.  in  length,  the  flowers  a  creamy- 
white  with  a  delicate  mauve  spur.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  Orchids  in  cultivation.  There  are  some  specimens 
bearing  over  a  dozen  spikes. — W.  G. 
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WALL  KOSES. 

As  Mr.  Baines  very  justly  remarks  (p.  160),  these,  in  the  maiority  of 
instances,  soon  become  unsightly  objects,  but,  planted  in  good  soil 
and  worked  on  suitable  stocks,  they  are  the  finest  ornaments  that 
can  be  used  for  the  adornment  of  a  dwelling.  I  passed  one  only  a 
few  days  since,  the  whole  front  of  which  was  covered  with  Marijchal 
Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  two  of  the  best  Roses  that  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  as  they  are  both  free  growing,  and  if  properly 
treated  and  trained  are  very  floriferous.  The  way  to  get  the 
greatest  number  of  fine  blooms  is  to  lay  in  as  much  of  the  medium- 
sized  young  wood  as  there  is  fair  room  for,  from  tlie  ends  of  which 
the  blooms  come,  but  if  spurred  back  in  the  ordinary  manner  they 
push  little  else  but  strong  shoots,  that  become  so  large  and  gross  as 
to  be  killed  or  injured  by  frost  duringthe  winter.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  Roses  have  suffered  much  in  this  way  from  the  severe  one  we 
have  just  passed  through,  and  therefore  much  judgment  and  care 
will  be  necessary  in  the  pruning  and  thinning  to  see  that  such  wood 
only  is  left  that  has  escaped  being  cut,  which  the  colour  and  con- 
dition of  the  bark  will  show,  for,  if  affected  to  any  serious  extent, 
it  will  by  this  have  turned  nearly  black,  or  be  full  of  dark  spots, 
arising  from  decay  of  the  parts.  Marechal  Niel  is  very  liable  to 
become  affected  in  this  way,  as  is  also  the  climbing  Devoniensis,  a 
superb  Rose  for  walls  and  a  very  robust  grower.  The  colours  of  the 
three  mentioned  being  all  pale,  they  look  far  the  best  against  red 
brick,  which  shows  them  off  to  advantage.  The  difficulty  with 
many  is  the  training,  but  if  the  walls  are  trellised  over  with  gal- 
vanised wire,  or  simply  have  the  same  strained  horizontally  along 
every  other  course,  the  matter  is  an  easy  one,  as  they  can  then  be 
tied  securely  and  the  use  of  nails  and  shreds  abolished.  A  trellis, 
however,  put  up  diamond-fashion,  with  tlie  wires  about  9  in.  apart, 
looks  best,  and  costs  but  little  more,  and  such  an  one  answers  well 
for  the  support  of  all  kinds  of  creepers. 

The  Banksian  Roses,  both  yellow  and  white,  are  capital  wall 
plants  where  there  is  much  to  space  to  cover,  and  are  great  favourites 
with  many  for  cutting,  their  small  miniature  clusters  of  flowers  being 
just  the  thing  for  dressing  glasses  or  working  up  in  bouquets. 
These  had,  like  the  foregoing,  bloom  on  the  young  sprayey  wood  of 
the  previous  year,  and  only  require  thinning  out  in  the  summer  to 
admit  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  ripen  and  harden  it  up.  Banksiana 
do  best  on  a  south  aspect,  and  so  also  do  the  Mar<5cha]  Niel  and  climb- 
ing Devoniensis,  both  of  which  are  rather  tender,  especially  in  early 
spring  when  making  fresh  foliage,  but  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  so  hardy 
that  it  will  succeed  almost  anywhere,  and  when  in  partial  shade 
the  flowers  come  beautifully  tinted,  and  are  altogether  much  richer 
in  colour  than  when  more  fully  exposed.  If  we  would  have  the 
Tea  kinds  safe,  the  only  place  to  plant  is  at  the  foot  of  low  walls,  or 
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make  up  narrow  borders  near  the  same,  wliere  they  can  be  protected 
by  straw  hurdles,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  shield  them  from  the 
severity  gf  the  weather.  Mulched  and  managed  in  this  way,  the 
tops  may  be  preserved  intact,  and  fine  blooms  may  be  obtained  for 
exhibition  or  other  purposes.  One  of  the  best  growers  I  Icnow  of 
these  lovely  sweet-scented  flowers  has  screens  made  of  Reed,  Gorse, 
or  Bracken,  whichever  comes  to  hand  first,  and  these  he  pats  up  by 
means  of  a  few  posts  and  rails,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  barriers 
against  wind  and  frost,  the  latter  of  whicli  is  warded  off  in  winter  by 
placing  others  of  lighter  make  as  copings  over  the  top.  Cared  for  in 
this  way,  the  plants  are  never  injured  at  any  time,  and  therefore  are 
always  strong  and  vigorous,  quite  different  from  what  one  often  sees 
under  less  favoured  circumstances,  when  they  are  sometimes  so 
crippled  as  to  be  unable  to  break  again. — S.  T>. 


EARLY    FLOWERING    BULBOUS    PLANTS. 

The  following  rare  bulbs  are  now  in  bloom  with  me  : — 
Muscari  lingulatum. — A  lovely  little  Starch  Hyacinth  with 

pale,  sky-blue  flowers  and  broad  leaves.     Found  by  Mrs.  Darford  in 

Asia  Minor. 

Bulbocodium   Eichleri. — A   beautiful  and  floriferous  little 

species  with  pale  lilac-mauve  flowers  and  ochreous  anthers,   freckled 

with  dingy  brown.   I  received  a  single  bulb  of  this  plant  last  ax;tumu 

from  Dr.  Kegel. 

Crocus  atlanticus  or  nevadensis,  as  I  believe  my  friend 
Mr.  Maw  has  decided  it  must  now  be  called,  with  white  lilac-striped 
flowers  somewliat  resembling  C.  biflorus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  high 
plateaux  of  Algeria,  on  the  confines  of  Jlorocco,  and  also  of  the 
Sierra  ISTevada  in  Spain. 

Crocus  alatavicus. — A  species  distinguished  from  every  other 
known  Crocus  by  its  curious  black-grained  and  freckled  petals, 
which  remind  one  strongly  of  Iris  susiana  and  iberioa.  It  comes,  as 
its  name  suggests,  from  the  Alatav  Mountains. 

Crocus  Crewei  (melantherus  of  Boissier),  the  only  Crocus 
which  has  blue-black  anthers  ;  in  other  respects  it  resembles  C. 
biflorus.  It  was  found  several  years  since  in  March  in  the  island  of 
Syra  by  my  friend  Mr.  R.  J.  Elwes,  and  has  been  gathered  by  M. 
Boissier  in  another  locality. 

Crocus  vitellinus. — A  bulb  of  this  species  has  produced 
flowers  which  are  more  than  semi-double.  I  hope  it  may  continue 
to  do  so. 

Galanthus  nivalis  var.  viresoens. — I  received  bulbs  of 
this  curious  variety,  wliich  comes  very  close  to  G.  Shaylocki,  from 
my  friend  M.  Max  Leichtlin  in  the  autumn  of  1S79.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  tlie  outside  of  the  outer  petals  is  suftused  with  green. 

G-alanthus  El'wesi. — Tliis  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  hardiest 
of  the  family,  and  wlien  better  known  and  more  plentiful  will  be 
much  prized  by  every  real  lover  of  spring  flowers.  It  seeds  freely, 
but  the  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  they  take  more 
than  twelve  months  to  germinate. 

Fritillaria  (Rhinopetalutn)  Karelini. — This  is  clearly  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  bulbs.  A  little  jjatcli  which  I  planted  in  October, 
1879,  iu  a  most  exposed  spot  has  stood  the  whole  of  the  past  strong 
weather  perfectly  unscatlied.  Tlie  bulbs  had  no  protection  what- 
ever, and  were  well  above  the  ground  before  the  frost  set  in. — H. 
H.iRPiTR  Ckewe,  T/f;  Rectory,  Draijton-Beauchamp,  Tring. 


THE    CARDINAL    FLOWER    IN    IRELAND. 

During  ordinary  winters  Lobelia  fulgens  is  quite  hardy  here,  but 
last  year  we  were  very  nearly  losing  it  ;  that  which  survived  was  not 
so  fine  as  usual  last  autumn.  A  bed  of  this  plant  (except  last  year) 
is  the  most  brilliant  one  in  the  garden  in  autumn  ;  tlie  flower-stems 
are,  I  think,  often  fully  3  ft.  high.  It  certainly  is  not  a  biennial 
here,  as  we  have  had  the  same  stock  here  for  many  years.  The  plants 
are  divided  every  spring,  and  replanted  in  very  rich  soil.  This  winter 
some  coal-ashes  were  thrown  over  the  plants,  but  I  fear  some  of  them 
have  been  killed  by  frost.  It  is  curious  that  this  plant  should  be  so 
much  more  hardy  in  America  than  here.  In  judging  of  the  relative 
hardiness  of  plants,  would  it  not  be  well  always  to  mention  the  part 
of  the  country  in  wliieh  the  plants  spoken  of  are  grown,  as  tlio  hardi- 
ness of  those  in  the  South  of  England  or  Ireland  would  be  but  little 
proof  of  their  liardiness  much  furtlier  north  1  also  wliether  near  the 
sea  or  not,  which  surely  makes  a  great  difference.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  Myrtles  grown  under  glass  inland  in  the  County  Wicklow, 
though  not  much  further  north  than  here  in  North  Wexford,  where 
(within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea,  at  all  events)  they  are  hardy  in  ordi- 
nary winters.     Even  last  winter,  '78-79,   they  were  only  injured, 


not  killed.  They  are  generally  planted  in  sheltered  spots.  Has  not 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil  also  something  to  do  as  regards  the  power 
which  plants  possess  of  resisting  frost  ?  This  garden  is  on  a  gravelly 
subsoil,  so  that  even  in  winter  it  is  comparatively  dry.  In  such  a 
soil  would  not  plants  ripen  better  than  on  a  wot  one  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether,  for  the  same  reason — i.  e.,  having  the  plants 
as  well  ripened  or  hardened  as  possible — it  is  not  better  to  avoid 
using  a  very  rich  soil  for  alpine  plants,  even  for  kinds  to  which  it 
might  not  be  otherwise  injurious,  though,  of  course,  if,  from  being 
near  trees,  or  from  some  such  reason,  the  soil  on  rockwork  may 
become  impoverished,  a  rich  top-dressing  may  be  required. 

Gorey,  Ireland.  C.  M.  0. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  is  indigenous  in  Canada,  and  luxuriates  in 

rich  vegetable  deposits  and  alluvial  soils  contiguous  to  sluggish 
streams,  lakes,  and  ponds,  such  deposits  being  submerged  mostly 
from  November  until  April  or  May,  and  covered  over  by  ice  and 
snow.  It  makes  its  growtli  in  June  and  July,  and  flowers  in  August 
and  September,  during  which  period  a  damp  soil  and  humid  night 
atmosphere  produce  the  best  growth  and  finest  flowers.  The  Cana- 
dian plant  has  green  leaves,  and  is  increased  by  means  of  offsets. 
Tire  want  of  success  witli  this  species  in  England  is  doubtless  owing 
to  unsuitable  situations  and  exposure  to  alternations  of  weather 
during  winter.  So  far  I  have  never  yet  found  this  plant  in  a  Sphag- 
num bog. — J.  B.  G.,  Montreal. 


IJOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  ILOWEE   GARDEN. 


Lobelia  syphilitica. — No  doubt  there  is  a  good  reason  why 
this  plant  was  excluded  from  the  lierbaceous  plant  competition  in 
your  paper  last  week  (p.  192),  but  I  cannot  think  what  the  reason  is. 
In  mygardenitisoneof  the  most  ornamental  autumn-flowering  plants 
I  have,  and  two  or  three  varieties,  all  of  which  have  proved  perfectly 
hardy  through  tlie  last  two  winters,  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
garden, — C.   W.  DoD. 

Verbascum  phlomoides. — It  takes  me  rather  by  surprise  to 
see  this  mentioned  as  a  perennial.  I  have  grown  it  for  many  years, 
having  received  it  first  from  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe,  who  gave  it  me 
under  the  name  of  V.  veonum.  It  is,  however,  certainly  the  same 
as  is  grown  in  the  herbaceous  garden  at  Kew  under  the  name  of  V. 
phlomoides.  It  grows  as  tall  as  a  Hollyhock,  with  bright  yellow 
flowers  as  large  as  a  penny-piece.  In  habit  it  greatly  resembles  V. 
Thapsus,  alwa3's  dying  after  flowering.  The  leaves  of  the  year-old 
seedlings  are  retained  throiigli  the  winter. — C.  W.  DoD. 

■WallfloTsrers  in  Ireland  and  Lancashire. — "  W.  J.  M.," 

of  Clonmel  (p.  194),  lives  certainly  in  a  favoured  spot  if  he  has 
neither  had  snow  nor  frost  this  winter  ;  and  to  have  been  able  to 
gather  a  bouquet  of  Wallflowers  on  New  Year's  Day  and  plenty 
since  is  indeed  extraordinary  !  I  have  driven  to-day  past  many 
market  gardens  in  North  Cheshire  where  Wallflowers  are  largely 
grown  for  sale,  and  they  are  all  shrivelled  up — not  all  dead,  but 
fully  half-dead,  and  the  other  half  quite  spoiled  for  spring  flowering. 
These  are  plants  sown  two  years  ago,  and  pricked  only  last  autumn. 
Our  Irish  friend  supposes  I  must  have  referred  to  seedlings  or  small 
cuttings,  but  that  is  not  so.  These  Wallflowers  are  strong  plants 
of  over  1  ft.  high,  and  which  should  flower  this  spring.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  thus  destroyed  ;  winter  with  us  has 
been  unusually  severe.  Many  tall  Deodars  flfteen  years  old  are 
killed';  and'even  the  hardy  Aucuba  japonica  and  commonHollies  have 
been  shrivelled  up  by  thousands.  But  through  all  this  I  find  the 
Columbines  peeping  up  everywhere  ;  even  small  seedlings  are  appar- 
ently unhurt. — Bkockhurst,  Dklshury. 

Columbines. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  correct  the  error  I  made 
from  want  of  knowledge  by  stating  that  Messrs.  Grigor,  of  Forres, 
send  out  their  plants  of  A.  glandulosa  with  good  large  balls  of  earth 
as  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dod.  I  have  just  received  a  supply  of 
their  fine  plants.  My  experience  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  another 
Scotch  nurseryman.  ^Vould  that  our  English  firms  would  do  like- 
wise. Allow  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dod,  that  my  plants  of 
Aquilegia  glandulosa  have  been  here  now  at  least  three  years.  I 
believe  they  came  originally  from  York,  but,  as  I  stated,  we  have 
them  also  from  seed.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  stock  of  the  rarer 
Aquilegias  will  prove  everlasting.  The  only  way  is  to  sow  annu- 
ally and  keep  up  a  succession.  Plants  become  worn-out  from  many 
causes,  amongst  which  are  not  only  hard  winters  and  dry  summers, 
but  also  insect  pests  and  exhaustion  from  ever-flowering,  especially 
when  plants  are  allowed  to  seed  over  freely.  I  generally  remove 
most  of  the  seed-pods  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  so  as  to  allow  the 
plants  rest  instead  of  the  severe  exertion  of  perfecting  seed  after 
flowering.  With  common  foresight  and  care,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  rarer  Columbines  should  not  thrive  in  country  gardens  generally. 
— W.  Brockbank,  Brockhurst,  Didshury. 
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ITmbrella  Moss  (Splaolmum  luteum). — Some  years  ago  I  met 
with  this  Moss  occasionally  in  moist  turfy  woods  in  Norway.  Its 
cup-like  receptacle,  which  is  lemon-coloured  and  conspicuous,  gives 
the  Moss  a  very  gay  appearance  ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  no  Moss  that 
can  compare  with  it  in  beavity.  The  seta  that  supports  the  urn  is 
nearly  4  in.  in  length.  The  apophysis  spreads  under  the  capsule  in 
the  form  of  a  sunshade,  and  when  in  perfection  gives  to  the  Moss 
the  appearance  of  a  flower.  "The  receptacle,"  Liunajus  remarks, 
"  is  nearly  globular,  flattish,  yellow,  and  many  times  larger  than  the 
urn."  Like  many  of  the  family  of  Splachnum,  it  thrives  on  the 
manure  of  animals,  and  its  growth  is  much  influenced  by  the  nidus 
in  which  its  spores  have  been  developed.  It  is  a  native  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Siberia.  I  have  not  seen  its  near 
relation  S.  rubrum.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cultivate  these  Mosses  in  this  country. — Peter  Inchbold, 
2Vie  Lodge,  Hovingham,  York. 

Begonias  in  the  Flo"wer  Garden. — I  can  confirm  all  that 
Mr.  Roberts  says  (p.  198-)  in  favour  of  these  for  bedding  purposes. 
We  had  five  beds  of  them  last  year,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  satisfactory  ;  all  were  seedlings  except  one  bed,  which  con- 
sisted of  B.  Weltoniensis,  and  this  variety  proved  to  be  very  suitable 
for  such  purposes  ;  being  of  rather  a  rigid  growth  it  ought  to  be 
planted  pretty  thickly.  Any  one  contemplating  trying  these  plants 
this  season  should  at  once  procure  a  packet  of  seed  from  some 
nurseryman  who  holds  a  good  collection  of  them,  and  if  a  little  care 
be  bestowed  on  sowing,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  plants  can  be 
raised  from  a  Is.  6d.  packet ;  I  had  over  2i0  last  season  from  one 
packet,  and  many  beautiful  flowers,  both  single  and  double,  were 
the  result. — A.  Hossack,  Eaglet/. 

Muscari  lingulatum  and  Leontice  altaica. — My  expe- 
rience of  these  two  lovely  little  flowers  of  spring  does  not  tally  with 
that  of  my  friend  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  (p.  197).  I  have  three  bulbs  of 
Muscari  lingulatum.  Last  autumn  I  planted  one  of  them  out  in  a 
glazed  span-roofed  pit  facing  south  ;  this  is  only  just  showing  above 
the  soil.  The  other  two  bulbs  I  planted  in  an  exposed  border  facing 
north.  They  are  both  in  bloom,  and  one  of  them  has  been  so  for 
more  than  a  week.  Leontice  altaica  is  also  in  bloom.  It  has  been 
plunged  in  Cocoa  refuse  all  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the 
pot  has  been  frequently  frozen  through.  Has  any  one  grown  this 
plant  successfully  in  the  open  border  ? — H.  Haepur  Crewe,  The 
Mectory,  Drayton-Beaiichamp. 

Phlox  omniflora.— This  hardy  plant,  plentiful  forty  years 
ago,  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  now-a-days.  Does  it  exist  in  its 
original  form,  or  has  it  melted  away  in  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
French  varieties  we  are  now  so  mucli  immdated  with,  many  of  which 
are,  however,  amongst  the  choicest  ornaments  of  our  gardens  ? — An 
Old  Gardener. 

Half-hardy  Salvias. — I  have  noted  below^  a  number  of  what 
I  have  found  to  be  good  and  desirable  kinds  of  Salvia  to  grow.  I 
prefer  some  kinds  grown  as  standards,  as  they  seem  to  flower  much 
freer  when  their  stems  have  had  two  or  three  seasons'  growth,  more 
especially  the  kinds  that  have  not  flowered  out-of-doors.  These  I 
have  separated  from  those  that  flower  freely  either  in  beds  or  among 
shrubs  where  the  soil  is  good.  The  species  that  flower  out-of-doors 
consist  of  S.  chaniiedryoides,  S.  sagittata,  S.  farinacea,  S.  bicolor, 
S.  fulgens,  S.  confertiflora,  S.  pseudo-coccinea,  S.  dulcis,  S.  obtusa, 
S.  Grahami,  S.  porphyrata  (S.  Roemeriana)  coccinea,  S.  cacalifolia, 
S.  spleudens,  S.  ianthina,  S.  tricolor,  S.  patens,  S.  canariensis,  and 
S.  involucrata.  There  are  many  others  which  are  now,  I  fear,  lost 
to  the  country  that  would  be  worth  looking  up  again.  The  species 
that  do  not  flower  out-of-doors  are  S.  Camertoui,  S.  leucantha, 
S.  gesnerasflora,  S.  boliviana,  S.  alboccerulea,  S.  Heeri,  S.  meutica, 
and  S.  Gordon!  (seldom).  S.  alboccerulea  makes  a  fine  standard 
plant. — C.  Green,  Pendell  Court  Gardens. 

Old-fashioned  Calceolarias. — Does  any  onenow-a-daysgrow 
the  woolly-leaved  C.  arachnoidea,  which  I  have  not  seen  for  more  than 
fifty  years  ?  Its  dark  flower  might  only  be  regarded  as  a  botanical 
curiosity,  but  I  think  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  hybridriser  it  might 
be  turned  to  account ;  and  perhaps  it  has  been  done  so  already, 
and  is  possibly  the  parent  of  some  of  those  half-shrubby  kinds  so 
useful  in  our  flower  garden.  I  remember  one  of  the  first  exhibitors 
of  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria  admitting  that  he  was  indebted  to 
C.  arachnoidea  for  the  high  colouring  of  his  strains,  and  assuredly 
the  original  is  still  in  existence.  There  is,  too,  another  Calceolaria 
of  the  true  shrubby  kind  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  sufliciently 
made  use  of  yet,  and  that  is  a  white — not  a  straw-coloured,  but  a 
pure  white,  and  with  bright  green  foliage,  and  if  I  remember  rightly, 
an  upright  growth.  This  plant  I  remember  growing  some  time 
between  1830  and  1840,  but  I  have  completely  lost  sight  of  it  since, 
while  assuredly  it  must  still  be  in  existence.  It  was,  like  the  rest  of 
the  genus,  from  South  America ;  and  if  it  has  been  improved  by  cul- 
tivation, like  some  of  them,  it  ought  to  be  a  choice  plant  by  this 


time.  Has  any  of  our  Continental  neighbours  done  anything  with  it, 
as  I  expect  we  must  look  to  them  for  most  that  is  done  in  that  way 
now-a-days? — An  Old  Gardener, 

Androsace  lanuginosa. — Amongst  the  many  notices  in  The 
Garden  lately  about  the  comparative  hardiness  of  plants,  Androsace 
lanuginosa  has  been  mentioned  as  difficult  to  grow  ;  here  it  is  quite 
hardy,  and  thrives  admirably,  hanging  over  a  stone  on  the  rockwork. 
The  rosettes  of  leaves  seem  to  be  uninjured  even  when  resting  on  the 
ground  below  the  stone.  I  rooted  cuttings  of  it  in  a  mild  hotbed 
last  sjjring,  taking  an  inch  or  two  of  stem  with  each  rosette,  and 
planting  up  to  the  leaves. — C.  M.  0.,  Gorey,  Ireland. 

Selections  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— There  are 
several  very  useful  plants  not  included  in  any  of  your  correspondents' 
lists  (p.  191)  which  are  worth  noting  at  this  time,  when  I  suppose  all 
your  readers  are  making  up  their  catalogues  for  future  use.  The  fol- 
lowing are  quite  established,  and  are  favourites  here,  viz.  :  Ajuga 
pyramidabs.  Anemone  apennina,  Asperula  odorata,  Aubrietia  pur- 
purea, Claytonia  sibirioa ;  Dianthus  deltoides,  &c.  ;  Erinus  alpinus  ; 
Geranium  Endresi,  &c.  ;  Geum  montanum,  Meconopsis  cambrica, 
O.xalis  fioribunda,  Pliyteuma  orbiculare.  Primula  farinosa,  Ramondia 
pyrenaica.  Ranunculus  lanuginosus,  Silene  Elizabethfe,  and  Tiarella 
cordifolia. — W.  Brockbank,  Brocklmrst,  Didsbury.  [Most  of  the 
above  will  appear  in  our  selection  of  alpine  plants,] 

Hardiness  of  Primulas. — P.  erosa  (if  the  same  as  fortunei) 
has  survived  the  two  last  winters  on  our  rockwork,  but  it  is  merely 
alive  ;  it  might,  perhaps,  be  uninjured  if  partially  covered  with 
glass  during  our  usual  much  milder  winters.  P.  verticilata  was 
killed  by  the  frost.  Several  kinds — such  as  P.  rosea,  cashmeriana, 
luteola,  and  purpurea — lost  the  fine  spring-like  leaves  which  they  had 
last  autumn,  but  their  crowns  seem  to  be  uninjured.  P.  capitata 
has  scarcely  lost  a  leaf,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
Primulas.  Generally  speaking.  Primulas  of  the  rough  Primrose- 
leaved  section  do  far  better  here  than  the  smooth  Auricula-leaved 
kinds  ;  even  tlie  comparatively  common  kind  known  as  nivalis  (which 
is,  I  hear,  now  said  to  be  a  white  form  of  villosa  and  not  the  true 
nivalis)  often  dwindles  away.  Do  they  require  to  be  more  con- 
stantly replanted  than  the  rough  kinds  ? — C.  M,  0. ,  Gorey,  Ireland. 

"Wallflo'wers  in  Wales  (p.  194). — As  a  rule  frost  does  not 
kill  Wallflowers.  I  have  seen  abundance  of  them  grown  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  subjected  to  as  severe  frost  as  ever  occurs  in 
Lancashire,  yet  I  cannot  recollect  the  plants  being  killed  by  it.  Here 
we  have  had  as  much  frost  this  winter  as  people  have  in  the  north  in 
ordinary  winters — that  is  from  15S  to  20°  for  many  nights  in  succes- 
sion at  different  times — and  not  one  of  our  Wallflowers  has  been 
injured.  Some  growing  on  the  top  of  walls  amongst  old  lime  rub- 
bish, fully  exposed,  are  as  fresh  as  those  growing  in  sheltered  places 
and  in  soil. — Cambrian. 

Phlomis  fruticosa  (p.  172).  — This  beautiful  Jerusalem  Sage  can- 
not, I  fear,  be  called  hardy.  I  have  grown  it  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  and  on  this  arid  chalky  soil  it  grows  with  great  luxuriance, 
and  a  bush  some  8  ft.  high  is  a  sight  to  see  when  in  full  bloom. 
But  it  is  cut  all  to  pieces  in  a  severe  winter,  and  sometimes  killed 
outright.  Dr.  Regel  has  just  sent  me  seed  of  P.  umbrosa  and  tube- 
rosa.  The  only  other  species  I  have  grown  are  P.  pungens  and 
Russelliana.  I  brought  plants  of  P.  Herba-venti  and  Lychnitis  from 
Spain,  but  both  are  dead. — H.  Harpur  Crewe,  Drayton-Beauchawp 
Rectory,    Tring. 

Salvia  splendens  cCBrulea. — In  response  to  a  query  in  the 
January  number,  asking  for  some  information  about  the  new  blue 
Salvia  splendens,  I  beg  to  report  as  follows.  In  the  spring  of  1879, 
a  Boston  florist  sent  me  what  he  called  a  blue  Salvia  splendens. 
AVhen  it  came  it  was  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  that  it  was  of  an  en- 
tirely distinct  species  from  S.  sijlendens.  It  was  planted  out  in 
May,  and  by  August  it  had  got  to  a  height  of  eight  feet  and  nearly 
as  much  in  diameter, — a  coarse  growing,  weed-like  plant,  with  an 
insignificant  spike  of  blue  flowers,  far  from  "sjilendid. "  I  once 
was  unfortunate  enough  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  business 
career  to  send  out  just  such  another  new  Salvia.  I  happened 
to  sell  a  plant  to  one  of  my  best  customers,  who  gave  it  as  a 
valuable  present  to  a  New  Yoi-k  friend,  who  owned  a  7  x  9  city 
yard.  It  soon  took  complete  possession.  The  city  man  thought 
his  friend  had  played  a  practical  joke  on  him,  and  he  in  return 
emptied  his  vials  of  wi-ath  on  my  head.  Another  "  blue"  Salvia 
splendens  was  sent  to  us  by  a  Western  firm.  This  time  we  did 
get  a  variety  of  Sylvia  splendens,  but  not  a  blue,  but  still  a  great 
acquisition,  the  variety  being  a  rich  shade  of  crimson  maroon,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  anything  we  had  before  seen  in  Salvia  splendens. 
The  habit  of  growth  and  size  of  flower-spike  are  indentical  with  the 
well-known  Scarlet  Sage,  and  its  crimson  maroon  colour  will  make 
a  fine  contrast  with  that  variety.  This  new  Salvia  is  known  as 
Mrs.  Stevens,  though  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  distinguishing  botanical 
term.      I  am  not  at  all  sanguine  of  ever  seeing  a    variety  of  S. 
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splendens  of  the  colour  of  Salvia  patens,  which  is  one  of  our  best 
types  of  blue  colour  in  flowers. — Peter  Henderson,  in  Gardener's 
Monthly. 

Borage  in  the  "Wild  Garden.— Among'  the  many  plants 
suitable  for  the  wild  garden  none  look  more  at  home  than  Borage, 
a  few  seeds  of  which  scattered  over  fresh  dry  ground  soon  germinate, 
and  form  fine  patches  that  will  flower  during  the  coming  summer. 
Although  only  an  annual,  once  it  is  introduced  there  is  no  fear  of 
losing  it,  as  it  comes  up  somewhere  near  the  same  spot  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  when  in  bloom  is  an  object  of  great  beauty,  the 
peculiar  Solanum-like  shape  of  the  blossoms,  and  the  rich  blue  of 
the  same  rendering  them  very  attractive  and  unique  in  appearance. 
In  some  establishments  the  Borage  is  in  much  esteem  as  an  ingre- 
dient to  impart  flavour  in  making  the  cooling  and  refreshing  drink 
known  as  claret  cup,  for  which  purpose  tlie  leaves  are  used  ;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  a  plant  so  serviceable  and  showy  as  the  Borage  has 
not  been  raised  to  grow  in  borders,  where,  if  allowed  room  and 
aS'orded  a  sunny  position,  it  would  form  no  mean  ornament  among 
others,  especially  if  placed  in  the  back  part  near  shrubs,  a  situation 
for  whicli  it  is  well  suited.  If  sown  late,  I  am  of  opinion  it  would 
make  a  capital  pot  plant  for  winter  blooming,  and  if  so,  it  will  be 
most  valuable  for  cutting  at  that  season,  or  for  greenhouse  embel- 
lishment when  there  are  so  few  flowers  of  that  colour  to  be  got. — 
S,  D. 

Sub-tropical  Plants  from  Seed. — "Musa"  has  been 
rightly  informed.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
tender-fine-foliaged  plants  easily  raised  from  seed,  but  they  may  be 
grown  into  large  dimensions  by  the  same  season.  The  convenience 
of  a  warm,  light  house  or  a  gentle  hotbed  is,  however,  needful,  as  in 
the  case  of  such  plants  as  are  destined  to  create  an  effect  in  the  open 
air  by  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  it  is  necessary  to  sow  early  and 
grow  the  plants  along  quickly,  so  that  they  attain  a  considerable 
size  and  a  fair  share  of  vigour  before  they  are  placed  in  the  open  air, 
which,  owing  to  their  tender  nature,  has  to  be  deferred  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period.  Cannas  are  easily  raised  from  seed  soaked 
twenty-four  hours  in  warm  water,  and  the  pot  containing  it  plunged 
in  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  The  many  varieties  of  the  Castor-oil  plant 
form  noble  ornaments  to  the  flower  garden.  Owing  to  the  large 
proportions  which  they  attain  they  should  be  allowed  good  space 
for  development.'  Solanum  warscewiczioides,  robustuni,  pyra- 
cantlium,  and  marginatum  are  handsome  species  of  quick  growth, 
pyracanthum  being  of  comparatively  medium  proportions.  Then 
theL-e  is  tl  e  stately  Wigandia  caracassana,  Zea  japonica  variegata 
of  graceful  habit,  Nicotiana  wigandioides,  a  stately  plant  suitable 
for  the  centre  of  a  bed,  and  Acanthuses  of  various  kinds  with  pictu- 
resque, ornamental  foliage  and  of  medium  height.  Amongst  other 
ornamental-leaved  plants,  but  which  require  to  go  into  the  second 
year  to  be  really  effective,  may  be  mentioned — Eucalyptus  globulus, 
Ferdiuanda,  Oinum,  Acacia  lophantha  and  dealbata,i;and  Grevillea 
robusta.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible,  and  the 
plants  grown  along  in  gentle  warmth  until  the  middle  of  May,  when 
they  should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  and  gradually  inured  to 
full  exposure,  to  be  planted  out  at  soma  favourable  moment  in  the 
early  part  of  June.  As  these  sub-tropical  plants  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  vicissitudes  of  weather  than  ordinary  bedding  subjects,  and 
if  planted  when  the  soil  is  cold  are  liable  to  receive  a  chill,  take  care 
to  select  a  time  when  the  temperature  of  the  earth  has  been  raised 
by  a  week's  fine  weather ;  and  should  the  weather  be  unfavourable 
at  the  beginuing  of  June,  rather  defer  planting  than  run  the  risk  of 
subjecting  the  plants  to  a  check.  In  the  summer  mulch  with  rotten 
manure,  and  water  copiously. — J.  C.  B. 

Ne'W  Roses. — You  hardly  do  justice  to  yourself  in  describing 
the  colour  of  Rose  Jlrs.  Laxton  in  last  week's  Garden  (p.  198).  In 
my  opinion  the  colouring  is  none  too  bright,  as  the  true  tint  of  this 
Rose  is  a  eerite  overlaid  by  vermillion.  Charles  Darwin  is  also  very 
faithfully  represented.  Both  these  Roses  were  raised  by  me.  Duke 
of  Teck,  raised  by  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son,  has  by  far  the  most  bril- 
liant colouring  of  any  Rose  in  cultivation,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  do  justice  to  it  on  paper. — T.  Laxton,  Bedford. 


done.  Summer  is  the  time  to  do  such  work,  and  where  wall-trees 
are  grown  they  should  be  unslung  one  or  two  at  a  time  for  the 
mason.     As  a  rule  this  can  be  done  well  enough  after  July. — C. 
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Pointing  Q-ardsn  Walls. — I  read  with  astonishment  the 
statement  of  "J.  G.  L."  (p.  18S)  that  the  "winter  season  is  that 
most  suitable  "  for  pointing  up  and  improving  garden  walls.  Any 
mason  will  tell  one  that  it  is  the  worst  season  in  the  whole  year 
for  such  work,  as  the  frost  and  moisture  combined  are  certain  to 
throw  every  portion  of  the  lime  out  before  it  is  well  set ;  and  for 
these  reasons  no  builder  who  cares  to  complete  his  work  in  a  proper 
m.anner  ever  thinks  of  pointmg  up  the  joints  while  there  is  achance 
of  frost,  as  his  work  is  certain  to  be  undone.  Very  often  the 
joints  are  so  much  loosened,  even  by  moderate  frosts,  that  they  have 
to  be  picked  as  much  as  1  in.   or  li  in.  deep  before  pointing  can  be 


Tall  V.  D-warf  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Savoys.— Both 
last  winter  and  this  Brussels  Sprouts  have  been  the  mainstay 
among  green  crops.  Broccoli  having  failed  in  many  instances  ;  a  good 
variety  of  Brussels  Sprouts  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  some 
importance.  Putting  aside  those  large  sprouts,  crosses  between  the 
Cabbage  and  Savoy  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  asof  little  or  no  use  lor 
any  purpose,  it  may  be  said  we  have  only  two  sorts  of  Brussels 
Sprouts,  properly  so  called,  and  these  are  the  tall  and  the  dwarf 
kinds  ;  but  how  any  one  can  recommend  a  variety  because  it  is 
dwarf  beats  one.  I  see  an  Edinburgh  firm  recommending  "  Scrym- 
geour's  Giant,"  and  describing  it  as  being  "very  dwarf, "  which 
must  be  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  Short-legged  or  dwarf  Sprouts  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  worst  kinds  of  any,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
while  the  Sprouts  they  bear  are  neither  superior  in  size  nor  quality 
to  the  giant  varieties,  they  are  fewer  in  number.  What  a  dwarf 
Brussels  Sprout  means  I  should  think  gardeners  know  through 
this  season's  experience.  Their  dwarfness  is  a  complaint,  and  crops 
of  Sprouts  are  proportionately  scarce.  Scrymgeour's  Giant  is  the 
best  type  of  Brussels  Sprout  when  it  can  be  procured  true. 
Another  vegetable  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  is  the  small  dwarf  green-curled  Savoy,  for 
which  the  common  Drumliead  is  often  substituted.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent early  v.ariety,  and  if  planted  in  May  or  June  will  form  good 
compact  beds,  whereas  the  Drumhead  will  not,  and  besides,  the 
latter  is  a  cattle  Cabbage,  and  unfit  for  summer  planting  and  garden 
crops.— J.  S.  \V. 

Hatha'way's  Excelsior  Tomato. — I  have  tried  severa' 
sorts  of  Tomato  for  both  outdoor  and  indoor  culture,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  beat  this  one  for  all  purposes.  We  have  a  crop 
of  it  now  ripening  on  plants  that  were  put  in  in  the  shape  of  cut- 
tings last  August  ;  when  well  rooted  they  were  potted  in  10-in.  pots 
and  trained  up  the  wires  of  a  span-roof  house  in  which  there  was 
an  intermediate  temperature.  As  they  flowered  during  dark,  dull 
weather,  we  took  the  precaution  to  set  the  blooms  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush,  and  the  result  is  fine,  evenly-swelled  fruit,  that  prove 
most  acceptable  now  that  outdoor  vegetable  crops  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Tomatoes  under  glass  will  become 
very  generally  grown,  and  Hathaway's  Excelsior  is  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy. — J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Scarcity  of  Vegetables. — Under  any  circumstances,  open- 
air  vegetables  must  he  scarce  for  some  time.  In  many  gardens  the 
Broccoli  and  other  Winter  Greens  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
long  continuance  of  the  low  temperature,  which,  setting  in  early, 
found  all  vegetable  growth  in  an  ill-developed  condition,  unfit  to 
sustain  itself  under  difficult  circumstances.  Complaints  have  reached 
me  from  various  quarters  of  the  failure  of  the  Brussels  Sprouts  this 
season.  Usually,  if  sown  early  enough,  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
clothing  their  stems  witli  the  firm,  close,  button-like  Sprouts  ;  but 
in  some  instances,  mostly  on  cold,  damp  land,  the  Sprouts  have 
absolutely  refused  to  form  in  anything  like  their  usual  number  or 
size.  The  only  remedy  is  to  grow  only  a  good  selection,  and  sow 
and  plant  out  early.  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  lifted 
just  pre\'ious  to  the  first  severe  frost,  and  planted  thickly  in  a  deep 
cool  pit,  well  protected,  have  been  most  useful,  forming  good  close 
heads,  and  coming  in  just  as  required.  Those,  again,  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  a  good  breadth  of  Winter  Spinach  on  dry 
land  have  had  reason  to  exult  in  their  foresight,  for  there  is 
no  winter  vegetable  more  useful,  or  that  continues  so  produc- 
tive all  through  the  spring.  Frost  or  snow  does  not  hurt  Spinach, 
and  more  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  for  it  is  a  most 
wholesome  and  profitable  vegetable.  Where  there  is  glass,  and 
Asparagus  and  Seakale  roots  in  sufficient  numbers,  a  succession  of 
these  can  easily  be  kept  up  now.  Wooden  shutters  will  do  almost 
as  well  as  glass.  A  few  laths  nailed  together  to  form  a  sort  of  plat- 
form for  a  covering  of  straw  or  litter  will  form  a  good  makeshift, 
permitting  the  Asparagus  to  have  a  little  light  and  air  to  flavour  it  for 
a  few  days  before  cutting.  The  Seakale,  of  course,  must  be  grown  in 
the  dark,  as  light  and  air  make  it  green  and  tough.  Mushrooms 
may  easily  be  grown  with  the  same  simple  appliances  ;  and  where  an 
abundance  of  these  three  vegetables  is  at  hand,  with  Rhubarb  for 
tarts,  and  Radishes,  Chicory,  and  Mustard  and  Cress  in  the  way  of 
salading,  the  open-air  scarcity  may  be  very  well  submitted  to  till  the 
early  Cabbages,  Horn  Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  &c. ,  come  on  ;  and  even 
these  latter  may  be  hastened  by  planting  in  trenches  filled  with 
warm  manure,  and  temporarily  sheltered  on  cold  nights.     There  is 
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no  better  or  cheaper  forced  vegetable  than  Asparagus,  nor  one  that  can 
be  forced  so  easily.  The  only  thing  one  has  to  guard  against  is  over- 
heating. Abottom-heatof  75''is  enough;  there  isriskof  overdoingitif  a 
higher  temperature  is  indulged  in.  Strong  roots  taken  up  now,  placed 
thickly  on  a  bed  of  manure  and  leaves,  will  be  ready  for  cutting  iu 
three  weeks,  and  will  yield  a  supply  tor  a  fortnight ;  therefore,  to 
keep  up  a  good  succession  a  bed  in  proportion  to  the  demand  should 
be  made  up  every  fortnight.  The  same  beds  may  be  used  for  a  second 
lot  of  roots  if  a  warm  lining  is  placed  round  them,  or  they  will  do 
for  Carrots,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  and  Potatoes  without 
any  additional  heat  from  lining,  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  warm 
weather  now.  Asparagus  may  be  forwarded  now  in  the  open  air  by 
having  frames  and  lights  placed  over  it,  keeping  the  lights  closed  to 
husband  the  vi^armth  of  the  sun.  In  all  probability  good  Cauli- 
flower plants  will  be  scarce  this  year.  Seeds  sown  now  in  the  hot- 
bed, potted  oii"  in  single  pots,  grown  on  near  the  glass,  hardened  off 
in  due  time,  and  planted  out  on  a  warm  site  the  first  week  in  April, 
will  not  be  many  days  behind  the  autumn-sown  plant;  and  if  Globe 
Artichokes  have  suffered  much  during  the  severe  weather,  seeds 
sown  now  and  grown  on  in  a  pit  till  strong,  and  planted  out  in  April, 
will  probably  come  in  useful,  although  the  seedling  may  vary  some- 
what in  character.  This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  early  Peas  in  pots  or 
boxes  for  transplantation. — E.  Hobday. 

Vegetables  and  the  Frost. — The  frost  has  not  been  so 
severe  here  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  has  been 
sufficiently  severe  to  injure  both  vegetables  and  shrubs.  In  looking 
over  the  Broccoli  quarter,  I  find  Shearer's  Late  White  and  Knight's 
Protecting  are  mostly  safe,  although  they  have  lost  some  of  their 
outer  leaves.  Snow's  Winter  White  is  greatly  injured  and  many 
plants  killed,  but  those  which  survive  present  great  differences,  some 
hardly  showing  any  signs  of  injury  ;  Penzance  is  also  seriously 
crippled  and  numbers  of  it  killed.  Cattell's  Eclipse,  the  latest  variety 
in  cultivation,  is  totally  destroyed,  save  about  six  or  seven  plants, 
which  are  not  much  aft'eoted.  Carter's  Champion,  the  next  latest, 
has  escaped,  not  a  single  plant  being  killed  nor  any  seriously  hurt. 
One  would  think  that  plantations  that  have  survived  the  past  winter 
will  afford  a  good  chance  of  selection  ;  for  the  plants  left  should  be 
the  hardiest  of  their  kind.  This  will  apply  to  English  saved  seed,  of 
course,  which  will  be  worth  taking  care  of.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  not 
injured  in  the  least,  nor  are  Savoys  when  the  heads  have  been  cut 
off  and  the  stumps  left  to  sprout ;  but  Cabbage  under  similar  con- 
ditions are  nearly  all  killed.  Tlie  sorts  of  the  latter  are  Enfield 
Market  and  Dwarf  York.  Cliirk  Castle  Turnip,  sown  in  August, 
has  stood  the  winter  well  without  protection,  affording  nice  tender 
roots  up  till  the  present  time.  Hardy  Hammersmith  Lettuce  is  quite 
fresh  and  growing.  I  do  not  know  any  vegetable  that  is  more  hardy 
than  this  Lettuce — none  of  its  own  class  can  compete  with  it  in  this 
respect.  Can  any  one  tell  us  the  history  of  it  ?  Celery,  no  doubt 
owing  to  its  soft,  watery  growth  during  the  past  summer,  has  gone 
off  wholesale;  and  Cardoons  were  early  "done  for."  Herbs  are 
greatly  injured,  and  Sage  is  entirely  killed,  and  Sweet  Bay  nearly 
so.— J.  S.   W. 

Market  Gardening  in  Ireland.— If  "  J.  S.  W."  (p.  182) 
will  visit  Ireland  he  will  find  that  market  gardening  is  carried  on 
with  success  and  on  a  considerable  scale  around  "Dublin.  The 
vegetable  grounds  of  Mr.  Flanagan,  on  the  South  Circular  Road,  are 
well  worth  seeing  ;  the  fields  of  winter  Onions  and  green  Shaw 
Cabbage  grown  there  are  superior  to  anything  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 
Many  years  ago  Mr.  Flanagan  had  about  sixty  acres  of  vegetable 
ground,  and  was  3'early  extending  it.  The  produce  used  to  be 
chiefly  sent  to  England.  The  Messrs.  Crawley,  of  Cabra,  on  the 
north  side  of  Dublin,  have  also  a  large  extent  of  ground  under 
market  gardening.  The  late  Mr.  John  Crawley,  an  enterprising 
and  most  successful  vegetable  grower,  sent  most  of  his  produce  to 
England.  Mr.  Barron,  of  Chiswick,  saw  and  greatly  admired  the 
fine  fields  of  vegetables  grown  about  Cabra  by  a  market  gardener 
near  Dublin,  and  which  used  to  be  greatly  sought  after,  and  the  seed 
sells  at  a  high  price  now.  The  market  gardening  about  the  Straw- 
berry beds  is  also  as  high  a  test  of  successful  industry  as  is  to  be 
seen  iu  the  United  Kingdom. — Chas.  McDonald,  Stokesley. 

Asparagus  at  Gunton Park.— The  Asparagus  is  grown 
on  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Argenteuil  or  Fi-ench  system,  by 
which  raised  beds  are  entirely  dispensed  with  ;  and  the  results  are  so 
eminently  satisfactory  as  to  suggest  that  the  method  of  growing  this 
vegetable  on  the  level  may  be  extended  with  singular  advantage. 
The  growth  was  exceptionally  strong  and  formed  a  huge  thicket,  I 
am  afraid  to  say  how  high,  and  although  the  excessive  rainfall  had 
undoubtedly  favoured  a  growth  somewhat  more  robust  than  usual, 
it  was  evident  that  the  crowns  were  of  unusual  strength,  and  the 
produce  of  an  exceptionally  high  quality.  With  reference  to  this 
phase  of  his  practice,  Mr.  Allan  stated  that  when  he  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  gardens  in  1867  the  Asparagus  was  grown  in4-ft.  beds, 
according  to  the  orthodox  method,  and  the  produce  of  so  inferior  a 


description,  that  liberal  applications  of  manure  in  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing failed  to  effect  any  material  improvement.  In  1SG9  he  deter- 
mined to  give  the  French  method  a  trial,  and  this  he  commenced 
doing  by  planting  seven  rows,  each  rather  more  than  100  ft.  in  length. 
The  results  of  this  step  were  such  as  to  induce  him  to  break  up  the 
old  beds  and  to  form  a  second  plantation  of  much  the  same  size  and 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  first.  The  plants  with  which  the  planta- 
tions are  formed  were  raised  from  seed  saved  from  the  stools  that  had 
produced  the  strongest  shoots,  and  the  seedlings  were  allowed  to 
make  a  growth  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  to  admit  of  a  selection  being  made  of 
those  producing  a  few  strong  shoots  from  those  furnished  with  a 
large  number  of  small  ones.  To  this  matter  of  selection  Mr.  Allan 
attaches  considerable  importance,  as  from  observations  extending  over 
many  years  he  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  those  producing  a  host  of 
small  spray  when  making  a  start  in  the  spring  following  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  maintain  the  character  until  the  last,  and  very  seldom 
produce  really  fine  heads.  The  rows,  it  may  be  added,  are  4  ft. 
apart,  and  the  plants  2  ft.  6  in.  from  each  other  ;  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  useful  to  state  that  in  three  j'ears  from  planting  the  crowns 
acquire  sufficient  strength  for  them  to  be  cut  from  freely  without  any 
fear  of  injury. — Gardener's  Magaziiie. 

Salsafy. — I  never  knew  until  I  was  informed  by  an  editoria 
note  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  a  week  or  two  ago  that  this  was 
considered  a  rare  vegetable  in  London  or  elsewhere.  As  in  a  good 
many  more  practical  matters,  I  fear  tlie  authority  just  referred  to  is 
somewhat  mistaken,  for  I  found  this  vegetable  commonly  cultivated 
iu  gardens  north  of  the  Tweed  years  ago,  and  in  this  part  of  Wales 
it  is  as  common  as  a  Carrot  or  a  Parsnip.  As  a  winter  vegetable  it 
is  one  of  the  choicest  that  can  be  grown,  and  one  which  would  well 
repay  any  one  to  annually  devote  a  small  piece  of  ground  to  its 
culture.  Perhaps  I  cannot  make  its  requirements  better  under- 
stood than  by  saying  that  it  will  succeed  admirably  treated  in  all 
respects  like  the  Parsnip,  but  while  that  root  is  generally  grown 
from  15  in.  to  18  in.  row  from  row,  from  10  in.  to  1  ft.  is  sufficient 
for  Salsafy. — Cambkian. 


TREES,    SHRUBS,    AND     WOODLANDS. 


WOODLAND   WOEK    FOE  MAECH. 

The  open  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  enabled  all  planting  to 
be  pushed  forward,  and  the  mellowing  influence  of  previous  frosts 
has  been  especially  felt  upon  our  heavy  wealden  clays.  Whatever 
work  of  this  kind  still  remains  unfinished  should  be  brought  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  possible,  and  no  plants  should  now  be  allowed  to 
remain  out  of  the  ground  for  any  length  of  time.  Plants  wliose  roots 
are  long  exposed  to  a  drying  March  wind  seldom  or  never  start  off 
with  a  vigorous  growth.  By  the  time  the  woodland  planting  is 
brought  to  a  close,  the  transplanting  in  the  nursery  will  require 
attention.  Here  all  seedlings  should  be  removed  as  weather  will 
permit.  It  is  supposed  that  two-years  seedlings  have  already  been 
planted  out  in  the  lines.  Probably  the  best  time  for  removing  Larch 
is  from  the  commencement  of  March  until  the  early  part  of  April. 
Unless  hill-sides  and  exposed  situations  are  planted  up  at  once,  there 
is  great  risk  of  the  young  trees  not  becoming  well  established  before 
they  are  tried  by  summer  droughts,  should  these  happen  to  occur. 
Hawthorn  hedges  may  stiU  be  planted,  but  only  small  quicksets 
should  now  be  used,  and  these  ought  to  be  cut  off  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  By  the  end  of  the  month  ever- 
green hedges  may  be  planted  in  suitable  weather,  and  some  of  the 
larger  evergreens  may  he  transplanted. 

Plantation  thinning  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  much  better 
to  carry  out  this  work  early  than  to  let  in  the  cold  winds  after  the 
buds  have  made  a  start ;  for  in  the  latter  case  vegetation  receives  a 
check  from  which  it  does  not  soon  recover.  All  thinnings  should  at 
once  be  removed  from  the  "  fall,"  and  broken  and  decaying  branches 
should  also  be  collected  and  carried  out  or  burnt,  if  healthy  vegeta- 
tion is  to  be  obtained.  This  is  about  the  best  time  for  sowing  seeds  of 
forest  trees  in  open  spaces  in  the  woodlands,  as  the  rooks  and  other 
destructive  birds  are  now  busy  with  the  newly-sown  spring  corn 
upon  the  farm  lands,  and  may  leave  the  woods  unmolested.  To 
ensure  rapid  growth  obtain  a  good  seed-bed,  and  do  not  bury  the 
seeds  too  deep  in  the  soil.  From  IJ  in.  to  2  in.  will  now  be  a 
sufficient  depth  for  the  largest,  and  for  the  smaller  ones  about  three 
diameters.  During  the  month  all  Oak  trees  intended  to  be  felled 
and  barked  should  be  marked.  By  attending  to  this  matter  early 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  carrying  on  the  work  uninterrupt- 
edly as  soon  as  the  bark  will  run  freely.  In  order  to  ensure  this, 
all  underwood  produce  should  be  cleared  away  before  the  Oaks  are 
felled.  Open  spaces  should  also  be  selected  for  erectingdrying-stages, 
should  the  season  of  bark  stripping  be  such  as  to  necessitate  their 
use.     Forest  trees  of  various  kinds  may  now  be  grafted,  such  as  the 
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Oak,  Elm,  and  Beech.  Clay  which  has  been  prepared  some  time 
beforeliand  will  be  found  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  This  me- 
thod of  treatment  is  especially  desirable  and  particularly  effective 
where  the  margins  of  the  plantations  approach  the  pleasure  grounds, 
as  the  Turner,  Fulham,  and  Lucombe  Oaks  are  here  appropriate  ; 
and  the  Scarlet  Oak,  Purple  Beech,  and  Maples  of  various  kinds 
form  an  easy  transition  from  the  more  uniform  summer  verdure  of 
the  woods  to  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  gaudier  denizens  of  the 
shrubljeries  and  lawns. 

Besides  the  undercutting  and  digging  in  the  nursery  lines,  layer- 
ing, transplanting,  and  the  preparation  of  seed-beds  will  now  re- 
quire attention.  The  latter  operation  should  be  proceeded  with  in 
dry  weather  only.  For  Ash  Keys  a  moderately  deep  forking  is 
necessary,  and  in  all  cases  the  soil  should  be  finely  pulverised 
before  the  seed  is  put  into  it.  By  sowing  in  drills,  greater  facilities 
are  given  for  cleansing  the  beds,  and  for  under-cutting  in  the  rows 
when  annual  transplanting  is  not  systematically  carried  out.  But 
broadcast  sowing  of  small  seeds  enables  the  young  plants  to  afford 
each  other  greater  protection. 

Land  upon  which  a  crop  of  vegetables  has  been  grown,  after  a  good 
dressing  with  rotten  manure,  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  tree 
seeds.  Birch  and  Larch  especially  require  a  good  soil  if  strong  seed- 
lings are  to  be  reared.  A  more  even  distribution  of  the  smaller 
seeds,  and  a  much  more  regular  and  uniform  covering  may  be  ob- 
tained by  sowing  them  upon  a  moderalely  firm  bed  and  afterwards 
riddling  over  them  some  fine  soil.  Where  broadcast  sowing  is  the 
method  adopted,  the  beds  should  not  be  more  than  o  ft.  or  6  ft.  in 
width  from  alley  to  alley,  in  order  to  give  facilities  for  hand-weeding. 
The  advantages  of  a  firm  seed-bed  are  a  more  regiilar  germination 
of  the  seed,  less  danger  from  slugs  and  insects  in  the  soil,  and  gene- 
rally a  greater  freedom  from  weeds.  A.  J.  Burrows. 

Pluckleij,  Kent. 

SADDLE-GRAFTING    RHODODENDRONS. 

I  REMEMBER  Once  experiencing  a  considerable  amount  of  surprise, 
when  visiting  a  nursery  noted  for  the  culture  of  the  Rhododendron,  at 
seeing  that  the  whole  of  the  stock  was  propagated  by  means  of  side 
grafting.  My  visit  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and 
although  the  worked  plants  were  standing  in  a  close  propag.ating- 
house,  they  were  carefully  clayed  in  tlie  usual  manner  of  gi'afting 
hardy  fruits.  When  grafting  is  performed  under  glass  and  in 
warmth  I  consider  this  latter  detail  to  lie  siiperfluous — in  fact,  quite 
a  waste  of  time,  as  if  a  genial  warmth  and  a  proper  amoiint  of 
atmospheric  moisture  is  maintained  in  the  structure,  the  union 
between  the  stoolc  and  scion  will  take  place  as  quickly  and  will  prove 
as  lasting  as  if  covered  with  clay  or  gi'afting  wax.  For  a  house  which 
can  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purpose,  the  plants  may  be  placed 
upon  the  stages  in  the  ordinary  waj',  only  needing  to  be  carefully 
shaded  in  hot  weather  ;  but  where  the  inmates  are  of  a  somewhat 
varied  character,  and  whose  needs  in  the  way  of  ventilation  have  to 
be  considered,  it  is  better  to  provide  some  hand-lights  or  frames  in 
wliich  the  worked  plants  may  be  guarded  against  fluctuations  of 
temperature  or  currents  of  air.  Saddle-gi'afting  in  tlie  case  of  the 
Rhododendron  I  consider  to  be  vastly  superior  to  side-grafting,  as, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  scion  is  placed  upon  that  portion  of  the 
stock  which  is  of  a  comparatively  succulent  nature,  tlie  union 
becomes  in  a  short  time  so  complete  that  there  is  but  little  danger  of 
the  former  becoming  blown  of!  or  in  any  way  displaced  when  placed 
in  the  open  air.  The  stocks  intended  for  grafting  should  be  potted 
as  soon  as  growth  has  ceased  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  from  thence 
to  be  removed  to  a  warm  house  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
allowing  them  to  remain  about  a  fortnight  before  commencing  opera- 
tions. The  removal  from  the  cold  frame  to  a  w.arm  temperature  will 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  renewed  root  action  and  a  consequent 
freer  circulation  of  the  sap,  thereby  preparing  the  plants  for  the 
reception  of  the  scion.  Were  the  plants  grafted  as  soon  as  brought 
into  warmth,  perfect  siiccess  could  not  be  relied  on.  Healthy  young 
three-year-old  plants  should  be  chosen  for  stocks,  heading  them  off 
at  the  second  year's  growth.  Make  a  clean,  straight  cut  across  the 
stem,  and  then  pare  it  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  The  scion  has  to  be 
so  prepared  that  it  will  fit  upon  and  exactly  enclose  the  wedge- 
shaped  x^ortion  of  the  stock.  Tie  firmly,  and  keep  the  plants  riuite 
close  for  a  few  days  ;  then  remove  the  lights  every  morning  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  until  it  is  seen  that  the  grafts  have  taken,  when  they 
may  be  gradually  inured  to  the  temperature  of  the  house,  eventu- 
ally removing  them  to  a  cool  structure,  J.  C. 
Biifieet.      ^       


Layering  Shrubby  Alpine  plants  seems  to  increase  the 
vitality  of  the  parts  layered,  even  before  they  have  rooted.  A  plant 
of  Menziesia  empetriformis  which  for  two  or  three  j'ears  flowered 
well,  and  appeared  to  be  as  liealthy  as  possible,  suddenly  died  off, 
except  those  branches  of  it  which  had  been  layered  ;  they  remained 


uninjured.  1  do  not  know  whether  a  good-sized  plant  of  Rhododen- 
dron chama;cistus  had  been  previously  grown  under  glass,  but  when 
planted  on  the  rockery  the  plant  after  a  time  died,  except  a  small 
layered  branch,  which  is  doing  well.  In  neither  of  these  cases, 
probably,  had  the  layers  had  time  to  root  before  the  rest  of  the  plant 
died.  C.  M.  0. 


AMERICAN  YELLOW-WOOD  (VIRGILIA  LUTEA). 

This  is  a  native  of  North  America,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  this 
country  about  1812.     It  commonly  attains  a  height  of  from  15  ft.  to 


Flowers  of  the  American  Yello^y-■wood  (Virgilia  lutea). 

IS  ft.,  but  a  fine  specimen  of  it  growing  in  a  sheltered  situation  on 
tlie  south  side  of  the  lawn  at  Surrenden-Dering,  in  Kent,  has  reached 
a  height  of  more  than  .30ft.,  while  it  measures  nearly  4  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  I  have  seen  very  few  specimens  of 
it  in  this  country,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  does  not  blos- 
som freely  here.  It  has  handsome  yellow  flowers,  but  their  beauty 
is  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the  foliage  at  the  end  of  the  summer  or 
very  early  in  the  autumn.  The  specimen  referred  to  above  overhangs  a 
sunk  fence  between  the  lawn  and  the  park,  and  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  Ilex,  Acacia,  Beech,  and  a  mass  of  evergreen  and 
forest  trees  of  various  kinds.  Late  in  August  or  very  early  in 
September,  before  any  other  tree  begins  to  display  its  autumnal  tints, 
the  Virgilia  becomes  one  mass  of  rich  golden  and  orange-coloured 
leaves,  which  gradually  deepen  until  they  attain  almost  a  crimson 
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hue  before  they  fall  of.  Changing  its  colour,  as  this  tree  does,  so 
long  before  all  other  deciduous  trees,  and  while  the  sombre  green  of 
the  plantation  and  forest  remains  unbroken,  the  Virgilia  is  very 
effective,  and  deserves  to  be  grown  extensively.  It  flowers  in  June 
or  July.  To  the  Rural  New  Yorker  we  are  indebted  for  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  of  the  flowers  and  seed-pods  of  this  tree,  or 
rather  shrub.  A.  J.  Burrows. 


Edinburgh  Arboretum.— The  laying  out  of  the  Arboretum  in 
Inverleitli  Row  lias  now  made  such  progress  that  it  may  be  hoped  the 
grounds  will  be  opened  to  the  public  in  the  ensuing  summer,  and  be 
available  for  purposes  of  botanical  study  in  the  course  of  next  year. 
The  design  adopted  in  laying  out  the  ground  has  been,  first,  to  en- 
close the  whole  with  a  border  belt  of  young  trees  and  shrubs,  of  the 
average  breadth  of  40  ft.,  protected  on  its  outer  line  by  a  Holly 
hedge,  and  then  to  intersect  the  area  with  winding  walks,  which 
encircle  planting 
plots  varying  from 
half  an  acre  to  two 
acres  in  extent.  The 
formation  of  '  the 
boundary  plantation 
was  begun  by  Messrs. 
Methven  &  Sous 
about  six  weeks  ago, 
and  has  now  been 
completed,  and  the 
same  firm  are  at 
present  digging  and 
trenching  tlie  "  cor- 
ners "  of  seven  of  the 
inner  plots,  in  order 
that  these  too  may 
be  planted ;  after 
which  the  Arbore- 
tum, it  is  understood, 
will  be  handed  over 
by  Her  Majesty's 
Board  of  Works  to 
the  authorities  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  In 
the  outer  belt  some 
9500  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  placed, 
forming  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of 
hai-dy  i^lants,  in 
which  about  300 
varieties  are  repre- 
sented. In  this  plan- 
tation, which,  apart 
from  its  own  interest, 
will  serve  the  impor- 
tant purpose  of  shel- 
tering the  inner 
groups,  coniferous 
trees  form  a  pro- 
minent feature  ;  and 
as  the  capabilities  of 
several  varieties 
which  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly 
tested  by  foresters 
may  be  here  brought 
out,  valuable  infor- 
mation will  be  gained 

by  those  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  timber-growing  throughout 
the  country.  The  Crimean  Pine,  Picea  Nordmanniana,  for  example, 
a  form  of  a  Silver  Fir  which  is  believed  by  some  to  be  even  better 
adapted  for  planting  in  this  country  than  the  variety  now  in 
favour,  has  been  freely  introduced  ;  and  other  trees  that  stand 
well  out  are  the  Cembrian  Pine,  the  Mount  Atlas  Cedar,  the 
Himalayan  Cedar,  the  Canadian  Hemlock  Spruce,  the  Archan- 
gel Spruce,  the  Wellingtonia,  the  Scotch  Fir,  grown  from  seed 
brought  from  Braemar  ;  the  Pinus  nobilis,  the  variegated  black 
Austrian^  Pine,  several  of  the  choicer  Coniferous  trees  that  have 
their  native  habitat  in  China  and  Japan,  and  a  number  of  similar 
specimens  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island  and  the 
nerth-west  coast  of  North  America.  In  the  central  plots,  family 
groups  of  specimen  trees  will  be  planted,  including,  besides  the  more 
commoner  kinds,  as  many  of  the  rarer  and  more  costly  varieties 
as  the  amount  of  the  expected  Government  grants  will  provide.  The 
ground  may  not  be  fully  furnished  for  a  year  or  two,  but  in  the  mean- 


time it  is  fortunate  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  old  timber  which 
still  stands  witliin  the  Aboretum  supplies  considerable  materials  for 
study.  In  course  of  time  these  trees,  where  too  thickly  jjlanted  as 
they  are  in  many  places,  will  be  thinned  out ;  but  several  of  the 
groups  of  Scotch  Fir,  Beech,  Sycamore,  Elm,  and  Walnut  are  as  fine 
as  it  is  possible  to  have.  One  of  the  Sycamores  is  quite  a  curiosity 
of  tree  life,  the  original  trunk  having  been  stunted  in  its  growth,  and 
developed  into  a  large  misshapen  knot  of  apparently  dead  timber 
out  of  which  spring  two  tliick  limbs,  one  of  them,  like  the  parent 
stem,  lifeless,  but  the  other  healthy  and  vigorous. — Scotsman. 


Seed-pods  of  the  American  Yellow-wood  (Virgilia  lutea). 


THE     EABBIT     NUISANCE. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  The  Garden  taking  up  this  subject.     I  have  had 
considerable  experience  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  the  mischief 
done  by  rabbits  in  young  or  newly-planted  enclosures,   and  in  old 
woods  where,  in  periodical  thinnings,  the  coppice-wood  and  under- 
growth have  been  cut 
down    with    tlie   in- 
tention of  the  stools 
starting     into    fresh 
growth    and   produ- 
cing denser  and  bet- 
ter game  cover.     In 
some  instances  I  have 
had    to    j^lant    new 
enclosures  twice,   or 
even   three   or    four 
times  over,  solely  on 
account  of  the  mis- 
chief done  by  rabbits; 
and     parts     of     old 
covers    where    thin- 
ning?    have      taken 
place  are  as  bare  of 
undergrowth     as     a 
turnpike        road. 
Where  young  planta- 
tions are  in  progress 
or  recently  made,  it 
is  more  particularly 
necessary  not  to  to- 
lerate rabbits  for  a 
single  day.     The  ex- 
pense    of     constant 
replanting  is  at  least 
tenfold   that  of   the 
value  of  all  the  rab- 
bits, even  if  sold  at 
tiptop  market  prices, 
to  say  nothing  of  the 
disappointment       of 
having  to  wait  years 
longer  before  the  de- 
sired   effect  is   pro- 
duced. Gamekeepers, 
too,  often  have  a  di- 
rect  inducement    to 
see    that    too    many 
are    not     destroyed 
through    having    to 
sell  them  as  a  trifling 
set-off    against     the 
general    expense    of 
the     game     depart- 
ment ;     but    this    is 
short-sighted  policy. 
"J.  S.  W.'s"  suggested  remedy  would  no  doubt  be  effectual,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  gentlemen  would  care  to  adopt  it,  though  there  is  many 
a  more  unlikely  way  of  inducing  a  poacher  to  earn  an  honest  living, 
and  I  hope  the  advice  will  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves 
on  the  part  of  those  in  a  position  to  act  on  it.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  general  desirability  of  keeping 
down  these  nimble  little  animals  in  wooded  enclosures  and  on  culti- 
vated land,  and  confining  them  to  waste  or  out-of-the-way  places, 
where,  if  the  ground  be  of  a  rather  dry  and  sandy  nature,  and  if 
preserved  for  profit,   they  will  pay  better  than  anything  else,   cer- 
tainly better  than  keeping  the  ground  for  sheep  or  cattle  run.     This 
applies  especially  to  land  lying  ou  the  sea-coast,  or  where  a  constant 
stream  forms  one  or  more  boundaries,  as  the  expense  of  enclosure,  if 
required,  is  then  much  reduced.     I  have  my  e3'e  on  two  or  three 
such  warrens  where  sheep  or  cattle  would  certainly  starve  during 
half  the  year,  and  which  produce  many  thousands  of  rabbits,  in- 
volving comparatively  no  expense  but  that  of  trapping  them. 
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Rabbits,  when  hard  pressed  in  frosty  and  snowy  weather,  will 
devour  almost  any  green  thing.  I  know  of  but  two  or  three 
really  rabbit-proof  shrubs  ;  Rhododendrons,  Box  and  Spurge  Laurel, 
Privets,  Hollies,  Laurels,  Berberries,  Bays,  and  Yews  all  share  the 
same  fate.  Of  Conifers,  tiie  least-lilied  of  them  are,  perhaps,  Finns 
Laricio  and  P.  insignis,  the  latter  tlie  best  of  all  Conifers  for  seaside 
planting,  and  also  by  far  the  liandsomest  of  the  Pinuses;  but  its  cost 
will  prevent  it  in  most  cases  being  planted,  except  for  special  shelter 
and  for  variety  of  effect,  its  dense  habit  and  lively  green  colour 
producing  a  charming  variety  in  mixed  plantations,  and  as  a  specimen 
it  is  very  fine,  besides  being  remarkably  rapid  in  growth. 

Amongst  deciduous  trees  and  those  of  smaller  growth,  Bircli, 
Alder,  Elm,  Cedar,  Buckthorn,  and  White  anil  Black  thorn,  are 
less  damaged  by  rabbits  than  most  others.  Perhaps  the  best  under- 
growth for  game  cover  is  the  common  Privet  and  Bramble.  Rho- 
dodendrons and  Hollies  are  never  likely  to  be  too  much  planted. 
Gorse  and  Berberry  are  excellent  for  the  outskirts  and  lighter  parts 
of  plantations,  but  they  will  not  succeed  in  dense  shade.  St. 
John's-wort  (the  dwarf  kind)  grows  freely  in  shade,  but  is  not 
much  liked,  either  by  ground  game  or  pheasants,  being  too  dwarf, 
and  holding  the  wet  too  much.  The  common  Snowberry  is  a  capital 
shrub,  and  much  liked  by  pheasants,  besides  which  it  does  well  in 
shade,  and,  when  once  established,  spreads  rapidly.  J.  E. 


ANSWERS  TO  OOEEESPONDEUTS. 


Transplanting  Parsley.— I  Ikivo  in  my  garden  two  rows  of  Parsley  plants 
which  have  survived  the  winter.  As  I  cannot  let  them  remain  where  they  are, 
could  they  lie  transplanted  with  any  chance  of  success  ?— Novice.  [They  could 
bo  transplanted,  but  they  would  he  Uablo  to  run  to  seed  should  dry  weather  set 
in.] 

Roses  under  Glass.— I  have  a  small  conservatory  in  which  1  want  to  grow 
Hoses  Could  yon  give  me  a  few  hints  on  their  general  management?  [Plant 
them  out  in  good  soil  (not  too  sandy)  .as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Give  them 
copious  waterings  in  summer  and  frequent  syringings.  Keep  them  perfectly 
free  from  insect  pests  by  fumigating,  ttc.  Give  plenty  of  ventilation  in  flue 
weather,  especially  in  summer.     Prune  the  shoots  well  back  every  autumn.] 

Sowing  Bedding  Plants.— When  and  how  should  I  sow  seeds  of  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum.  Phlox  Drumraondi  and  Nierembergia 
n-racUis  for  planting  in  the  flower  garden  in  summer?  and  what  treatment  do 
they  require?  [Sow  at  once  in  pans  of  light  soil  in  a  warm  house  or  frame  ;  if 
on  a  little  bottom  heat  all  the  better.  When  the  plants  are  up  prick  them 
oft  into  other  pots,  and  when  established  pot  singly  into  small  pots.  Harden 
them  off  by  May  and  plant  them  out  early  in  June.] 

Frame  Cucumbers.— I  have  just  made  a  hotbed  in  a  frame  for  raising 
various  seeds;  would  a  Cucumber  grow  on  it  dming  the  summer  after  the  seeds 
are  taken  out?  I  do  not  want  to  grow  the  hardy  ridge,  but  a  fr.ame  Cucumber. 
is  there  any  chance  of  success  ?— GLAMOLUS.  [Hedsor  Prolific  or  Lord  Kenyon's 
Favourite  would  do  well  in  such  a  position.] 

Cuttin'^  Beecti  Hedges.  —Would  it  be  adWsable  to  prune  Beech  hedges 
planted  aHear  ago?— Delta.  [Cut  in  all  straggling  shoots  with  a  knife  ;  also 
cut  a  few  strong  shoots  nearly  to  the  ground,  with  the  view  of  getting  the  hedge 
thick  at  the  bottom.] 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre  and  its  Uses.— Of  what  use  is  this  in  the  garden  or 
greenhouse  ?— .T.  II .  A.  [It  is  a  good  material  in  which  to  plimge  plants.  It  is 
useful  as  a  mulching  in  summer  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  as  a  protection  to 
plants  from  frost  in  winter.  It  also  answers  well  for  draining  pots,  and  cuttings 
strike  readily  in  it.] 

Pruning  Roses. — I  have  a  score  or  so  of  choice  standard  Roses  three 
and  four  miuitlis  old,  some  of  them  vigorous  growers,  with  line  bushy  heads. 
Kindly  give  me  some  plain  directions  tor  pruning  them  this  year.— CONSTAST 
Reader  [Cut  away  all  weakly  shoots,  so  as  to  leave  the  centre  of  the  head 
open,  if  you  w.ant  the  plants  to  form  large  spreading  heads,  shorten  the  strong 
siioots  back  slightly.  If  you  want  to  confine  them  to  a  certain  space,  cut  back 
to  witliin  two  or  tlu-ee  eyes  of  the  base.] 

Magnum  Bonvim  Potato.— I  have  some  very  large  sets  of  these  Pota- 
toes ■  is  it  liest  to  cut  them  now,  or  wait  till  I  plant  them  ?— A.  K.  [You  had 
better  cut  them  into  the  necessary  portions  now,  as  when  dried  a  little  before 
planting  they  are  less  likely  to  rot.] 

Names  of  Plants— ff.  B.  -Grerillea  Preissi  ;  the  Boweniayou  speak  of  is 

a  Cvcad  further  information  respecting  which  we  wiU  give  ne.xt  week. Ji.  D. 

—  The  red-berried  plant  you  mention  is  no  doubt  Solauum  capsicastrum  ;  it  re- 

ouires  the  treatment  of  ordinary  greenhouse  plants. P.  Jlf.— We  cannot  name 

varieties  of  Coleus,  especially  at  this  season  ;  the  I'ern  is  Ailiantum  tenerum. 

W  — Bconia  Jaraesoniana,  from  New  Grenada. A.  P.  C— Begonias  :  I,  Inimi- 
table •  '  metallica  ■  3.  hydrocotyllfolia  .xmanicata;  4,  Ilelene  Uhder;  5  and  (i 
too  decayed  to  identify  ;  7,  sanguinea  ;  8,  Kerimas  ;  9,  incarnata  purpm-ascens  ; 

10   heracleifolia  punctata;  11,  Dregei ;  12,  ulmifoUa. /F.— Asplenium  ;  Adi- 

an'tum  nigrum    var.  acutum. jlsic— Begonias,   1,  heraoleifoUa  ;  2,  semper- 

florens  ■  3    Saundersi  ;  i,  sangumea. C.  D.  T.—\,  Polypodium  phymatodes  ; 

2  Asp'idium  capense  ;  3,  Scolopendrium  ramoso-cristatum ;  4,  Chielanthes 
chlorophylla. 

Clunese  Primula.—/.  D-  3/".— Pretty,  but  not  uncommon. 
Questions. 

Disa  Krandiflora.— Would  there  be  any  use  in  trying  to  grow  this  plant 
out-of-dooi-s  in  the  south-east  of  Ireland  if  covered  with  a  bell-glass  m  wmter? 
If  so  should  it  be  planted  in  a  bog  bed,  or  in  a  drier  part  of  the  rockery  ?  and 
should  it  be  entirely  covered  with  glass  in  winter,  or  only  partiaUy  covered  so  as 
to  leave  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  prevent  its  damping  off?  Several  kinds  of 
Cape  bulbs  are  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  even  the  leaves  of  Schizostylis  coccmea 
and  Tritoma  pumila  appear  to  survive  our  winters.— C.  M,  O. 

Aauatics  in  Tubs.— Boes  water  remain  snfBciently  fresh  in  a  tub  (simk  in 
the  "round)  in  which  to  grow  aquatics,  as  mentioned  in  THE  GARDEN  (p.  112)? 
If  not  in  what  way  shouldit  be  renewed  without  disturbing  the  plants  ?— C.M.O. 


Transmitting  American  Plants,  (p.  16S)— I  must  take 
I  think,  exception  to  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe's  ruling,  that  his  losses 
amongst  these  most  interesting  plants  were  not  owing  to  any 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  packers.  I  received  quite  a  num- 
ber of  hardy  Orchids  in  November  last,  the  packing  of  which  in 
this  case  was  most  sensibly  done.  All  were  packed  in  damp 
Moss  which  seemed  to  have  been  soaked  in  water,  then  squeezed 
as  dry  as  possible,  shaken  out,  and  the  tubers  distributed  as  dug 
from  the  ground  through  it  ;  each  lot  was  then  sewn  up  in  a  piece 
of  canvas  and  packed  in  a  case.  They  thus  came  to  hand  in  a  per- 
fectly plump  and  fresh  condition  ;  in  fact,  quite  as  fresh  as  though 
only  just  dug  up.  They  were  planted  out  at  once  in  the  various 
positions  assigned  to  them,  and  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them 
all  appear  to  be  quite  sound  ;  in  fact,  some  have  already  pushed 
through  the  ground.  Tlie  treatment  for  transmission  in  the  case  of 
Orchids  from  Jlinoroa  might  not  hold  good  in  tlie  case  of  North 
American  ones,  whose  in  many  cases  diminutive  though  f  eshy  root 
fascicles  would  most  assuredly  not  stand  drying,  no  matter  when 
they  weredug.  I  mustendorsefully  whatMr.  Harpur  Crewe  says  about 
many  rare  and  valuable  plants  being  annually  lost  owing  to  the 
want  of  care  in  transmission.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  many 
true  bulbs  even  would  come  much  safer  and  succeed  much  better 
afterwards  if  sent  over  surrounded  with  something  damp.  The 
main  object  with  some  collectors  appears  to  be  to  make  tlie  roots, 
(fee,  which  they  send  retain  their  form;  their  life  is  altogether  a 
secondary  consideration.  I  should  mention  that  the  parcel  in 
question  came  from  Messrs.  Hooper  Bros.  &  Thomas,  West  Chester, 
who  seem  to  have  quite  mastered  the  subject  of  packing  native 
plants.  The  parcel  was  a  miscellaneous  one,  containing,  besides 
Orchids,  all  sorts  of  things,  and  all  came  in  an  equally  fresh  con- 
dition.— T.  S.MITH,  Newry. 

The  Winter  in  Russia. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  which  I  received  the  other  day  from  one  of  my  Moscow  cor- 
respondents, and  which  may  perhaps  interest  your  readers  : — 
"  Shrubs  and  principally  Roses  have  been  destroyed  here,  as  well  as 
with  you,  where  not  sufficiently  protected.  The  lowest  temperature 
was  here  in  December,  on  the  15th,  18  degrees  below  zero  (Reaumur), 
and  in  January,  on  the  9th,  2.3  degrees.  This  is  less  than  usual  in 
these  parts.  As  to  forest  trees  and  fruit  trees,  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  killed  by  frost,  and  in  support  of  my  opinion  I  can  quote  a 
fact  which  occurred  here  (Moscow)  in  1S60.  The  thermometer  fell 
as  low  as  40  degrees  below  zero  (Reaumur).  All  the  fruit  trees  were 
frozen.  But  those  which  had  not  been  removed  have  gradually 
revived,  and  have  borne  fruit  till  the  present  day.  The  sap  pushed 
with  force  from  the  roots,  and  formed  a  fresh  bark  under  the  frozen 
bark,  the  wood  of  the  trunks  and  that  of  the  main  branches  not 
being  frozen.  The  trees,  feeling  themselves  under  a  new  coating, 
their  vegetation  was  restored. — Jean  Sisley,  Lyons, 

Plants  by  Post. — M.  .Jean  Sisley  has  given  us  very  welcome 
news  (p.  150),  viz.,  that  parcels  of  plants  can  now  be  sent  by  post  at 
reduced  rates  between  England  and  France.  I  should  feel  much  obli- 
ged to  him  if  he  could  inform  me  what  are  the  rates  for  such  par- 
cels, and  how  they  should  be  marked  outside  when  sent  from  France, 
as  I  have  often  wished,  when  travelling  in  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  to 
be  able  to  send  plants  home  by  post,  but  was  deterred  by  the  cost. 
Now  it  appears  it  can  be  done  from  Savoy  at  least  at  reasonable 
terms,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  Smtzerland  may  soon  follow  the  ex- 
ample. It  would  thus  be  easy  to  secure  many  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful plants  for  one's  garden  which  a  week  or  two  in  the  best  vas- 
culum  would  utterly  ruin  though  there  are  many  plants  which  sub- 
mit to  such  treatment  with  but  little  injury. — G.  PiM,  3Ionkstoivn, 
Dublin 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Me.  W.  H.  Dunnett,  jun.  (the  son  of 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James  Carter,  Dunnett, 
&  Beale,  of  237,  High  Holborn).  He  died  at  Melbourne  on  the  23rd 
ult.,  where  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  re-establishing  his  health. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Halliday,  at 

a  comparatively  early  age.  The  sad  event  took  place  on  the  26th 
ult.  after  a  short  illness,  the  result  of  bronchitis  and  gastric  fever 
combined.  He  was  well  known  about  London  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  ' '  Gardeners'  Journal "  in  times  gone  by,  under 
Mr.  Marnock  ;  after  that  he  was  private  secretary  to  the  late 
Mr.  James  Veitoh,  of  Chelsea,  and  latterly  confidential  clerk  to 
Mr.  Marnock. 

The  death  of  Mk.  William  Veitch,  in  New  Zealand,  is  also 

announced  by  telegram.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Veitch,  of  the 
Exeter  Nurseries,  and  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Akt  itself  iis  N atvue."— Shakespeare. 


PRIZES    FOR    ASPARAGUS. 

SiK  Heney  Thompson  has  oifered  to  add  five  guineas  to  the 
prizes  offered  some  time  ago  for  improved  Asparagus 
culture.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  these  is 
the  improvement  of  Asparagus  culture  in  private  gardens  by 
the  adoption'of  a  much  simpler  and  less  expensive  system  than 
that  now  in  use  ;  also  the  home  supply  of  our  markets,  which 
at  the  present  time  are  so  largely  supplied  with  foreign  grown 
Asparagus.  The  first  competition  will  take  place  next  spring 
at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  show  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  the  exhibitions  will  be  continued  during  seven  years,  every 
year  in  a  different  locality.  Mr.  S.  Spalding  has  also  promised 
five  guineas — he  wishing  this  to  be  given  as  an  extra  prize  the 
year  the  exhibition  is  held  in  Kent.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  has  given  an  extra 
prize  of  five  guineas,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  first  competi- 
tion. M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf,  of  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  offers 
the  sum  of  £10  to  be  distributed  in  prizes.  Apart  from  these 
sums,  over  100  guineas  will  be  given  in  prizes  for  the  im- 
proved culture  of  this  vegetable. 

Although  the  details  of  the  French  system  of  growing 
Asparagus  require  some  little  space  to  describe  on  paper,  the 
essential  differences  between  that  and  the  system  commonly 
employed  in  England  are  so  very  clear  that  they  may  be 
shortly  stated.  Each  plant  is  treated  as  an  individual — as  a 
vigorous  subject  requiring  much  space  in  which  to  grow,  if 
strong  growth  and  strong  shoots  are  desired.  Long  experience 
has  taught  cultivators  that  a  smaller  space  than  4  ft.  apart 
will  not  suffice  to  give  the  very  best  result.  At  first  sight 
people  in  this  country  might  suppose  that  this  means  a  waste 
of  ground,  but  it  really  is  not  so.  At  first,  when  the  planta- 
tion is  young,  waste  of  ground  is  avoided  by  taking  a  light 
crop  off  between  the  lines — say  one  of  Kidney  Beans  or  of 
early  Potatoes  ;  but  after  two  or  three  years'  growth,  and  when 
the  Asparagus  gets  strong,  its  roots  really  occupy  the  whole 
space,  and  the  result  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  the 
common  way  that  the  ground  affords  a  better  and 
more  satisfactory  return.  There  are  two  principal  ways 
of  securing  crops — one  being  devoting  a  certain  portion 
of  ground  to  the  crop,  as  usual  with  us  ;  the  other  alternating 
plants  between  Vines  or  small  fruits,  or  placing  a  plant 
wherever  there  is  room  for  one.  This  last  way  is  highly  im- 
portant with  us,  because  it  may  be  carried  out  in  small  gar- 
dens everywhere,  and  by  its  means  we  should  probably 
become  more  readily  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  system. 
Single  plants  here  and  there  in  the  open  spaces  between  bushes 
fruits,  or  dwarf  pyramidal  Apple  or  Pear  trees,  or  single  lines 
wherever  room  can  be  found  for  them,  would,  probably,  from 
the  sufficient  space  allowed  to  each  plant,  soon  convince  all  of 
the  value  of  the  system.  Healthy  yearling  plants  are  always 
chosen,  and  they  are  planted  about  the  time  when  growth 
commences  in  spring.  They  are  invariably  planted  in  a 
shallow  trench  somewhat  like  a  Celery  trench — not  quite  so 
deep  and  not  manured  as  that  is,  supposing  that  the  ground 
is  in  fair  condition. 

In  a  trench  about  8  in.  deep,  the  plants  are  placed  on  little 
low  hillocks,  and  they  are  carefully  attended  to  for  the  first 
year.  The  plants,  be  it  noted,  are  4  ft.  apart  in  the  line,  and 
4  ft.  apart  in  the  trench.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  second 
essential  difference  between  the  common  way — that  in  use 


with  us — and  the  way  it  is  now  desired  to  make  known  is, 
that  in  soil  of  ordinary  quality  and  richness  no  manure  is 
used  at  the  time  of  planting.  There  are  soils  in  which  drain- 
age and  preparation  might  be  required  ;  but  assuming  that 
the  soil  is  as  good  as  garden  soil  generally  is,  no  preparation 
whatever  is  given  beyond  the  opening  of  the  trench  and  the 
planting  of  each  root  in  a  handful  of  fine  surface-soil ;  there- 
fore the  great  expense  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  culture  of  this  plant  is,  at  the  commencement  at 
all  events,  avoided.  It  is  when  the  plants  begin  to  get  strong 
and  well  established  that  a  little  manure  is  applied.  There  is 
thus  a  great  economy  in  two  things — in  plants  and  in  manure, 
which  under  the  orthodox  system  is  used  to  the  most  ridi- 
culous and  wasteful  extent,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  seriously 
limit  production  by  causing  needless  alarm  as  to  expense. 


MARKET   GARDENING   IN    IRELAND. 
Writing  on  this  subject  in  a  late  number  of  The  Garden,  I  stated  ^ 
that,   ' '  so  far  as  I  was  aware, ' '  Ireland  exported  no  vegetables  to  this ' 
country.     In  making  this  statement   it  appears  I  was  to  a  certain 
extent  in  error,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  Irish  Gardeners'  Record- 
for  correction.     It  appears  that  Cabbages  and  Broccoli  are  exportedi. 
to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow  in  considerable  quantities.    But,, 
compared  with  what  might  be  done  in  that  way,  these  supplies,  we-, 
have  good  reasons  for  thinking,  are  utterly  insignificant  and  a  mere-, 
drop  in  the  bucket  even  to  the  supplies  ol  the  tliree  towns  named  . 
above.  We  are  told  by  the  Record,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  climate  ■. 
of  Ireland  is  inferior  to  that  of  Cornwall,  of  which  I  spoke  ;  seoondly,. 
tliat  it  is  wet  and  subject  to  late  frosts,  which  render  the  culture  ■ 
of  early  Pot.itoes,  Lettuces,  and  such  things  impracticable  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation  ;  and,  thirdly,   that  carriage  and  shipping  rates 
are  too  high  and  too  limited.     With  regard  to  the  climate  of  Ireland 
as  compared  with  that  of  Cornwall,  which  supplies  all  England  with 
its  produce,  though  not  much  larger  than  some  single  Irish  counties, 
the  Record  is  in  error.     It  is  just  as  subject  to  frosts  as  Ireland,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  wettest  and  most  storm-swept  portions 
of  the  British  Islands — a  fact  explained  by  its  peculiarly  exposed 
position  to  the  Atlantic  gales.     The  Record  cites  as  a  sign  of  the 
favourable   climate  of  Cornwall  that  the  Lapageria   and    Camellia 
thrive  there  in  the  open  air — apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
Lapageria  thrives  equally  well  near  Dublin,  at  Powerscourt,   and 
no   doubt  that    Camellias  would  thrive    also   if    they  were   tried^ 
The  mean  temperature  of  Ireland  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  Truro,, 
higher  than  the  mean  of  the  south  of  England  generally  ;  while  the  • 
average  rainfall  of  Ireland  is  ouly  from  2.5  in.  to  28  in.,  except  in  the-' 
mountainous  tracts,  especially  on  the  west  coast. 

Not\vithstanding  the  extremely  unfavourable  weather  of  last  season,-- 
crops  were  better  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  As  to  late  frosts  and 
Potatoes,  I  happen  to  know  that  the  latter  and  many  other  tender 
early  vegetables  can  be  raised  in  private  gardens  in  Ireland  more 
successfully  and  surely  than  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  and  very 
fine  examples  of  produce  are  exhibited  at  the  shows  there.  What 
private  cultivators  can  do  market  gardeners  can  do,  and  do  better, 
if  they  choose  to  try.  But  the  vegetables  sold  in  the  markets  in 
Dublin,  I  have  excellent  authority  for  stating,  are  both  dear  and  bad, 
and  nearly  all  the  fruit  is  supplied  by  Liverpool  and  Covent  Garden. 
The  assertion  that  the  present  winter  in  Ireland,  so  far,  has  been 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  last  tells  its  own  tale.  In  England  a  plot  of  good 
Cabbages  this  winter  is  a  rarity  ;  but  not  far  from  where  the  Record 
is  published  might  have  been  seen  during  the  past  week  several 
acres  of  Cabbages  quite  unharmed  by  frost.  As  to  carriage  rates 
being  too  high,  how  conies  it  that  the  Irish  growers  are  able  to 
send  their  Broccoli  and  Cabbage  now  ?  And  does  not  Ireland  possess 
quite  a  network  of  railways,  extending  far  inland,  along  her  whole 
eastern  seaboard,  from  Bantry  in  the  south  to  Londonderry  in  the 
north,  with  facilities  of  dispatch  from  any  important  seaport  ?  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  railways  that  they  have  nothing  to  can-y.  Other 
things  besides  railways  are  wanted  to  create  an  industry ;  and  two 
of  these  are  energy  and  enterprise — which  are  the  great  want  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  time.  Cannot  Ireland  really  produce  early 
Potatoes  ?  And  can  it  be  possible  that  DubUn  and  other  large  towns 
in  that  country  are  supplied  from  England  and  Scotland,  where  they 
are  produced  in  quantity  ?  J.  S.  W. 


Scarcity  of  Manure. — The  word  depression  applies  here  as 
in  other  places.  Formerly  stable-yard  manure  was  in  the  ascendant, 
but  now  the  stables  are  nearly  empty,  so  that  valuable  material, 
manure,  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past.     Nevertheless,  the  want  of  it 
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sharpens  our  wits.  We  ask  ourselves  the  question,  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  say,  look  round.  In  our  good  old  place,  where  peace  and 
plenty  have  reigned  so  long,  we  have  not  troubled  ourselves  to  work 
out  all  the  advantages  which  present  themselves.  I  had  a  look  round 
last  week,  and  found  a  mine  of  wealth  lying  dormant  in  the  sliape 
of  a  large  tank  full  of  rich  manure-water,  the  drainings  from  forty 
head  of  cattle.  Having  a  large  sawpit  close  at  hand,  I  immediately 
set  about  carrying  some  sawdust  to  the  garden.  One  man  was 
emjjloyed  to  turn  the  sawdust,  and  another  to  saturate  it  with  the 
manure-water.  I  repeated  the  turning  and  watering  twice,  until 
the  dust  was  well  wetted  throughout.  This  lieap  I  call  English 
guano,  and  the  Early  Peas  will  be  wanting  in  generositj^  if  they  don't 
thank  me  for  treating  them  to  such  good  food.  In  the  meantime  I 
see  but  little  depression  in  gardening  matters  while  we  get  the 
following  prices  in  Covent  Garden  market,  viz. — Mushrooms,  SOs. 
per  doz.  lbs.  ;  Grapes,  Ss.  per  lb.  ;  Cucumbers,  243.  a  dozen  ;  Toma- 
toes, 2s.  a  lb.  Mr.  Baines  finds  fault  with  these  Covent  Garden 
salesmen  ;  but  thirty  years'  experience  tells  me  only  too  truly — 
Bend  good  things  to  Covent  Garden,  well  packed,  and  the  prices 
returned  will  always  be  good. — Kitchener. 


LEAFLETS. 


In  the  course  of  a  prolonged  ramble  through  gardens  re- 
cently, the  prettiest  shrub  I  saw  out-of-doors  was  a  bright, 
fresh  specimen  of  the  old  Daphne  ilezereum.  It  may  ser\'e  as  a 
type  of  the  way  in  which  good  native  things  are  neglected  in 
ordinary  gardens.  This  plant  is  very  often  seen,  but  as  a 
single  starved  or  storm-beaten  specimen.  It  deserves  to  be 
massed  or  grouped  in  the  snuggest  and  most  sheltered  spot  in 
the  garden,  and  yet  where  it  cannot  be  robbed  by  other  things. 
The  bright  plant  I  saw  was  in  a  cottage  garden,  sheltered  hy 
its  low  wall,  the  roots  being  also  free  from  their  usual  fate  in 

a'shrubbery. 

* 

Among  hardy  early  flowers  in  country  gardens  the  most 
■charming  effect  is  that  of  the  winter  Aconite  when  it  first 
<;rops  up  in  little  buttons  of  gold  on  the  Grass.  At  Haddon 
Hall,  in  the  old  grove,  it  was  charming,  and  so  was  it  also  in 
many  other  places.  It  seems  to  have  a  knack  of  naturalising 
itself  in  the  happiest  way  possible  ;  growing  under  the  dense 
shade  of  trees,  its  foliage  ripens  and  attains  its  full  develop- 
ment before  the  leaves  come  on  the  trees. 

* 

The  general  state  of  garden  produce  after  the  hard  winter 
is  deplorable  ;  only  Snowdrops  and  the  winter  Aconites  afford 
a  little  evidence  of  life  or  beauty.  The  usual  early  border 
£owers  are  not  to  be  seen,  except  in  rare  cases  the  drooping 
tiuds  of  the  new  purplish  Hellebores,  which  are  going  to  be  of 

Tital  importance  in  aU.  future  spring  gardening. 

* 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  destruction  of  Conifers, 
especially  in  the  Midland  Counties.  Even  the  Holly  is  in 
many  low  places  deprived  of  its  leaves.  I  am  persuaded  that 
•we  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  exotic  evergreens  and 
Pines  which  will  never  be  repaid  :  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
really  hardy  plants  are  neglected.  The  finest  evergreens  I  have 
«ver  seen  of  late  are  decidedly  Hollies  hj  the  roadsides  and  in 
the  woods.  The  Cedars  of  Lebanon  are  very  fine  at  Clumber  ; 
they  are  on  low  ground  near  the  lake,  and  seem  to  sufi'er  much 
less  than  many  fashionable  Conifers.  Of  the  Wellingtonias 
I  saw  everywhere  in  the  Midland  Counties  starved,  sickly  speci- 
mens—wholly unlike  what  young  Wellingtonias  are  in  a  climate 
that  suits  them.  I  fear  I  sometimes  surprised  the  owner  by  ask- 
ing why  he  did  not  cut  them  down. 

The  prettiest  hardy  flowers  I  saw  were  pots  of  our  Eosy 
Mountain  Saxifrage,  exposed  on  Gibbons'  stand  in  the  market 
at  Nottingham.  The  plants,  about  1  in.  high,  were  so  densely 
covered  with  a  close  carpet  of  rosy  blossoms  that  one  could 
not  put  a  finger  on  the  plant  without  touching  them.     Mr 


Gibbons   told    me  that    he  grew   them   in  large   level    beds 
in  the  open  air  without  the  least  trouble,  and  that  his  soil  is  a 

good  moist  sandy  loam. 

* 

The  most  distinguished  professors  of  bedding-out  are 
stating  their  views  on  the  subject  in  print.  It  is  odd,  how- 
ever, that  they  seem  to  avoid  the  pages  of  The  Garden, 
where  such  a  subject  always  receives  a  friendly'welcomo,  and  fire 
shots  from  behind  the  hedge  in  a  neighbouring  garden.  I 
like  to  bring  these  gentlemen  out  into  the  sunlight  and  see 
what  they  have  to  say  for  themselves.  Mr.  Peter  Grieve  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  series,  and  he  writes  temperately 
and  well ;  but  he  shows  that  he  lacks  what  unhappily  many 
do — the  idea  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  hardy  plant 
world.  He  has  got  the  idea  that  such  plants  are  "  pretty  and 
interesting,"  but  evidently  thinks  he  goes  far  enough  in  this, 
and  that  they  are  very  small  potatoes  indeed  compared  with 
"various  species  of  exotics,  or  what  are  known  as  tender 
plants — that  is,'plants  which  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  with- 
stand the  rigours  of  our  winters,  but  which  are  found  to  suc- 
ceed admirably  in  the  open  air  in  this  countrj'  during  the 
summer.  So  that  it  really  does  not  seem  very  wrong,  nor 
greatly  opposed  to  what  may  be  considered  as  the  rules  of 
good  taste,  to  make  use  of  these  accommodating  plants  to  assist 
iu  producing  a  display  for  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
year." 

Now  the  main  thing  to  be  said  here,  and  emphatically 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  used  in  bedding-out  to  be 
compared  in  any  way — colour,  scent,  size,  or  bloom — to  those 
belonging  to  many  families  of  hardy  plants  now  obtainable  in 
the  country.  Those  patronising  admissions  of  "  interesting," 
"pretty,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  are  ridiculously  misplaced. 
There  is  no  beauty  at  all  among  bedding  plants  comparable 
with  that  of  Irises,  Lilies,  Delphiniums,  Evening  Primroses, 
Pjeonies,  Carnations,  Narcissi,  and  so  on  through  scores  of 
families.  Now,  the  first  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is — 
Are  we  to  put  aside  all  this  glorious  beauty,  or  put  it 
into  a  second  place,  for  the  sake  of  the  comparatively 
few  things  that  merely  make  beds  and  lines  of  colour  ] 
My  argument  is,  let  those  who  like  such  enjoy  them  ;  but  no 
one  who  knows  what  the  plants  of  the  northern  and  temperate 
world  are  can  admit  that  their  place  is  a  secondary  one,  much 
less  that  only  this  poor  phase  of  flewer  gardening  should  be 
the  leading  one  in  the  gardens  of  England. 

The  main  charm  of  the  bedding  plants,  or  that  which  com- 
mends them  to  their  admirers  most — that  of  lasting  in  bloom 
such  a  length  of  time — is  really  their  most  serious  fault.  It  is 
the  stereotyped  kind  of  garden  which  we  all  have  to  fight  against 
if  we  want  artistic,  beautiful,  and  satisfying  gardens.  "  JMany 
of  our  summer  and  autumn  flowering  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
and  annuals  are  effective  enough  while  they  remain  in  bloom  ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  blooming  season  of  such  plants  is  of 
short  duration,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  induce  even  a  few  species 
to  keep  each  other  company  in  this  respect.  And,  taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  hardly  possible  to  maintain  a  simultaneous  and 
continuous  display  of  flowering  plants  for  say,  five  months  of 
the  year  by  the  exclusive  use  of  hardy  plants."  I  fear  I 
should  not  care  for  my  Daffodils  as  I  do  now  if  I  had  more 
than  ten  weeks  of  their  beauty.  We  should  have  flowers  of 
each  season,  and  the  flowers  should  tell  the  season.  Too 
short  a  bloom  is  always  a  misfortune  ;  but  a  bloom  may  be 
also  too  prolonged.  Numbers  of  hardy  plants  bloom  quite  as 
long  as  could  be  desired.  Some  afford  a  second  bloom,  as  the 
Delphiniums  ;  and  others,  like  Lilium_auratum,  bloom  one  after 
the  other  in  a  curious  way ;  while  the  rather  short-lived  kinds, 
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like  Irises,  may  be  beautifully  used  in  combination  with  other 

things  which  precede  or  succeed  them. 

* 

Mr.  Grieve  makes  a  remark  about  the  weather  in  relation 

to  the  subject  which  I  can  scarcely  understand  :  "  Our  hardy 

alpine  and  spring-flowering  plants  are  exceedingly  interesting, 

and  many  of  them  are  very  pretty,  and  everybody  loves  and 

admires   them,   but   unfortunately  the  state  of  the  weather  in 

this  country  at  the  time  they  are  in  their  greatest  beauty  is  too 

often  such  as  to  prevent  people 

spending  much  of  their  time  in 

their     gardens."       Many    fine 

types  of  hardy  flowers  bloom  in 

May  and  June — months  which 

«y  are,  of  course,  the  very  ones  in 

which  people  are  most  likely 

to  enjoy   the  garden  and  the 

open  air.     There  would  be  no 

difficulty  in  naming  hundreds 

of  fine  kinds  that  flower  in  the 

very  bloom  of  summer. 
* 

Mr.  Grieve  does  not  seem 
to  understand  the  wild  garden, 
though  one  would  have  thought 
the  very  name  would  have  pre- 
vented it  from  being  misunder- 
stood. "Very  much  has  of  late 
been  written  in  praise  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  wild  gar- 
den, or  wilderness,  and  there 
are  few  who  fail  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  our  native  plants  in 
their  normal  or  wild  condition, 
notwithstanding  that  this  ge- 
nerally exhibits  a  fierce  strug- 
gle for  existence,  in  which  the 
strongest,  if  not  the  fittest, 
usually  prevail  —  such  as  a 
group  of  yellow  Primroses  or 
blue  Violets  in  possession  of  a 
mossy  bank,  but  likely  to  be 
soon  overrun  and  smothered  by 
fierce  Brambles  or  rampant  Dog 
Roses,  unless  the  wild  gar- 
dener in  such  cases  steps  in 
and  interferes,  by  establishing  a 
'  scientific  frontier,'  which  some 
might  condemn,  and  prefer  to 
leave  the  children  of  the  wild 
woods  to  fight  their  own  bat- 
tles." The  wild  garden  is  not 
the  old  idea  of  the  wilderness, 
as  it  is  probable  many  suppose. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  wild 
garden  arose  in  this  way :  When 
the  subject  of  bedding-out  ver- 
sus  hardy  plants  first  came  up, 
many  whodiscussedit  remarked, 
"  You  cannot  go  back  to  the  mixed  border,"  which  really 
is  in  most  cases  a  poorer  thing  than  the  bedding.  They 
fancied  there  was  no  alternative  but  the  mixed  border. 
The  answer  was,  "There  are  many."  You  have  cleared 
your  gardens  of  all  beautiful  hardy  flower  life  ;  yet  you  have 
many  bare  spaces  in  your  shrubberies  and  copses,  and  even 
hedgerows,  in  which  much  of  this  delightful  life  would  succeed 
as  well  as  weeds.  But,  apart  from  all  this,  beyond  what  you 
yourself  would  call  beautiful  plants,  if  you  could  find  room 


The  Giant  Scabious  (10  ft.  higli). 


and  time  for  them  apart  from  "bedding  out,"  there  is 
another  enormous  class  of  plants  that  you  have  never  admitted 
into  private  gardens  at  all,  and  which  yet  have  charms  for 
many — I  mean  numbers  of  stately  herbaceous  plants,  grace- 
ful in  form  and  abundant  in  bloom,  which  have  not  the  least 
chance  of  being  admitted  into  the  private  garden  at  all 
until  the  idea  of  the  wild  garden  is  clear  to  all.  It 
means  the  naturalisation  in  half-wild  or  waste  places  of  the 
hardy  plants  of  the  northern  world  which,  from  various  causes, 
do  not  find  a  place,  and  never  have  found  a  place,  in  the  garden 
proper.  By  its  means  alone  hundreds  of  lovely  hardy  plants 
may  be  grown  in  many  country  gardens  without  in  the  least 
interfering  with  the  beauties  of  the  parterre ;  and  they  are 
worth   growing   for   cutting   from,    if   not    for   many   other 

reasons. 

* 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Denning,  Mr.  Wildsmith,  Mr. 
Grieve  and  any  number  of  other  persons,  to  name  anything  among 
their  half-hardy  favourites  equal  to  Irises,  bulbous  and  others 
(one  has  just  been  brought  in  to-day,  8th  March,  from  the  open 
garden  where  there  is  a  tuft  of  it  lovely  to  look  on — I  mean 
Iris  reticulata) ;  AVindflowers ;  Anemones  in  many  kinds, 
flowering  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn ;  Flame-flowers  (Tri- 
tonia)  superb  in  autumn ;  Columbines ;  Harebells  (Campanula); 
Delphinium — no  blue  or  purple  flowers  equal  to  these  when 
well  grown,  some  being  8  ft.,  9  ft,  and  10  ft.  high  ;  Day 
Lilies  (Hemerocallis)  fragrant  and  showy ;  Everlasting  Peas 
several  handsome  kinds ;  Evening  Primroses  (Oenothera)  many 
bold  and  showy  kinds  ;  Peonies,  many  both  showy  and  deli- 
cate colours,  and  some  fragrant ;  Phloxes,  tall  and  dwarf  in 
many  kinds  ;  Potentillas,  double  ;  Pyrethrums,  double  and 
single  ;  Pianunculuses,  double  and  single,  and  the  many  fine 
species  ;  Eudbeckias  and  all  the  noble  autumn-blooming  Com- 
positce  of  which  Helenium  autumnale  grandiceps  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  ;  the  large  blue  Scabious  and  the  smaller 
kinds  ;  the  Larkspurs,  charming  in  colour ;  Spirreas,  plumy 
white  and  rose-coloured  ;  the  Globe-flowers,  fine  in  form  and 
glowing  in  colour ;  Lilies  in  suberb  variety,  some  attaining  a 
height  of  over  8  ft.  in  the  open  air ;  Polyanthuses ; 
coloured  Primroses  ;  double  Primroses  ;  Auriculas ;  Wall- 
flowers, double  and  single ;  African  and  Belladonna 
Lilies  in  southern  counties;  Meadow  Saffrons,  double  and 
single,  various ;  Camassias,  several  fine  hardy  kinds ; 
Crocuses,  many  kinds,  both  of  the  spring  and  autumn;  Scillas  ; 
Gladioli ;  Snowflakes  ;  Grape  Hyacinths ;  Narcissi  in  splendid 
variety,  and  quite  happy  in  our  coldest  springs  or  heaviest 
rains  ;  Tulips,  fine  old  florists'  kinds,  and  seedlings  from  them 
for  border  culture ;  Yucca,  free-flowering  kinds  ;  Alyssums ; 
Aubrietias ;  Thrifts  in  variety ;  Carnations  and  Pinks, 
Dielytras,  Veronicas,  Cornflowers,  Foxgloves,  Ehodanthes, 
Lupins,  Stocks,  Asters ;  the  Great  Scarlet  and  other  Poppies, 
single  and  double ;  Christmas  Eoses,  both  of  the  winter  and 
spring-blooming  kinds ;  Hepaticas;  Orobus,   spring-flowering 

kind ;  and  Forget-me-nots. 

* 

In  making  the  above  short  list  I  have  passed  many  scarce 
kinds  and  groups  that  I  admire  myself,  to  show  in  short  space 
how  greatly  superior  in  every  point  are  the  plants  referred  to 
in  such  a  patronising  way  by  earnest  professors  of  "  bed- 
ding out."  Will  they  mention  many  plants  equal  to  these 
which  are  put  out  for  the  summer  only 't  Will  they  _  mention 
one  for  every  six  above  named  1  They  cannot  do  it !  No- 
thing ever  said  of  their  "bedding  stuff"  has  been  half  severe 
enough  ;  nothing  can  be  said  of  it  too  strong  to  open  people's 
eyes  to  true  gardening,  and  the  many  lovely  things  the  bed- 
ding system  deprives  them  of,  as  well  as  to  its  ugliness  and 
unnaturalness. 
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I  have  received  a  catalogue  of  the  famous  coLection  of 
plants  in  Prince  Demidofif's  garden  at  Florence,  which  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  extensive  and  well  arranged  collections 
of  fine  things  I  have  ever  seen.  It  will  be  remembered  by 
some,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  !Marnock  went  out  many  years  ago  to 
lay  out  the  garden  for  the  Prince,  and  that  an  excellent 
English  plant  grower  had  charge  of  the  collection  for  many 
years.     There  are  many  fine  and  not  a  few  unique  specimens 

in  it. 

*■ 

A  friend  of  mine  lately  saw  in  a  large  nursery  an  artist 

drawing  in  a  shed ;  before  him  was  a  Geranium   with  a  few 

feeble  pips  on  the  top  ;    before  him   also  was  a  magnificent 

Cauliflower-like    extension   of    bloom,    painted    with   all   the 

show    of    colour    and    absence    of    real    drawing  and    form 

which  the  new-plant  artist  so   well  knows  how  to  display. 

These  Cauliflower-like  heads  are  no  gain  to  gardening  ;  they 

may  attract  a  few  of  those  who  receive  them,  but  they  are  not 

likely  to  make  the  art  of  horticulture  more   respected  by  the 

classes  who  could  best  support  it.     It  would  be  well  for  all 

who  have  any  influence  in  the  matter  to  discountenance  this 

kind  of  work,  and  induce  these  unhappy  artists  to  draw  the 

plants  as  they  are. 

* 

In  these  days  we  notice  in  the  "  art  needlework"  of  the 
■period  that  the  "  artists  "  do  not  hesitate  to  draw  a  plant  or  a 
flower  something  like  itself.  They  are  not  merely  content 
with  the  knots  and  conventional  contortions  of  the  common 
school  of  decorators.  Occasionally  one  sees  a  Lily  or  some 
other  flower  fairly  reprssented.  Speaking  of  Lilies,  I  was 
vcharmed  the  other  day  to  see  in  the  great  Assyrian  gallery,  a 

beautiful  bas-relief 
of  a  Lily  and  some 
herbaceous  plants  on 
a  wall,  carved  thou- 
sands of  years  ago. 
Near  the  Lily  are 
some  plants  of  the 
Composite  Order, 
boldly  and  admirably 
drawn,  as  arc  the  lion  and  lioness  taking  their  ease  among  the 
flowers  and  GrasD.  Sometimes  we  who  complain  of  the  difli- 
culty  of  the  medium  by  which  we  have  to  represent  a  plant 

would  do  well  to  con- 
sider what  was  done 
A  Z-S^^'M '^■^v  in  old  times  with 
very  much  more  limi- 
ted opportunities. 
o^^i  vv~  ^i/  fl  °  y  '^^^  above,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  Greek 
coin  on  which  a 
Palm  is  well  repre- 
sented. The  other  drawing  shows  a  single  Rose  on  a  very 
ancient  coin  of  Rhodes.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  in 
■what  remains  to  us  of  the  coins  or  other  works  of  art  of 
ancient  peoples  how  much  the  flowers  or  plants  which  give  us 
pleasure  now  did  the  same  to  the  Greeks  or  Assyrians  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  The  common  Grape  Vine  figures  fre- 
quently in  Assyrian  wall  tablets,  wreathed  about  houses  or 
among  trees. 

I  notice  the  [following  in  a  contemporary  :  "  Label  for 
Botanic  Gardens. — We  lately  saw  a  good  form  of  label  at  Kew 
devised,  we  believe,  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  It  consisted  of  a  rod 
of  iron  some  2  ft.  in  length,  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger, 
and  expanding  at  the  top  into  an  oblong  or  square  frame,  into 
a  groove  of  which  is  slipped  one  of  Maw's  tile-labels,  with  the 
name  permanently  imprinted  upon  it.     At  a  little  distance 


tlie  rods  are  scarcely  perceptible,  while  the  label  itself  is  easily 
read,  and  yet  is  not  large  enough  to  be  a  dissight.  "  No  label 
2  ft.  high  and  made  in  this  way  can  be  anything  but  need- 
lessly expensive  and  awkward  in  a  botanic  garden,  where  the 
species  are  usually  numerous  and  the  labels  necessarily  many. 
If  a  label  is  properly  placed  and  written,  there  is  no  need 
whatever  for  having  it  on  a  stem  2  ft.  high.  This  produces 
a  bad  efiect.  It  is  easy  to  write  the  words  on  a  T  label  a  few 
inches  clear  of  the  ground,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  with  ease  at 

the  height  of  the  eye. 

* 

That  article  on  Selaginellas  in  last  week's  Gaeden  reminded 
me  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  some  of  the  newer  erect 
types,  like  Lobbi,  that  branch  freelj'.  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  their  beauty  at  Kew  in  autumn.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
much  used  in  private  gardens,  though  theyare  when  well  grown 
the  most  graceful  plants  I  have  ever  seen  under  glass — not 
excepting  filmy  Ferns  or  any  other  Ferns.  Justicia. 
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STRAWBERRY     HOUSES. 

In"  many  private  establishments  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  securing  a  supply  of  early  Strawberries,  which  circumstance  is, 
as  a  rule,  attributable  to  the  want  of  pi-oper  glass  accommodation. 
Even  in  places  ■\\here  fruit  forcing  is  carried  on  in  an  extensive 
manuer,  one  seldom  sees  a  structure  speciallj'  devoted  to  this  deli- 
cious and  wholesome  fruit,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held.  Where  Peaches  are 
forced,  Strawberries  maj'  also  be  forwarded  with  a  fair  amount  of 
ease  and  success  ;  but  where  the  only  available  situations  are  in 
Vineries  and  plant  stoves  a  considerable  mount  of  labour  and  skill 
is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  success.  The  Strawberry  is  a  plant 
which  is  extremely  impatient  of  undue  excitement  and  confinement 
in  its  earlier  stages  of  growth,  the  somewhat  high  and  regular  tem- 
perature and  confined  atmosphere  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in 
warm  plant-houses  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  proving  more 
orless  fatal  to  its  well-being.  I  have  heard  many  good  cultivatorsassert 
that  the  Strawberry  crop  caused  them  more  anxiety  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  glass  department,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  accommodation ; 
and  I  would  respectfully  direct  tlie  attention  of  employers  to  this 
matter,  assuring  them  that  the  little  extra  outlay  would  be  compen- 
sated by  the  larger  yield  of  fruit,  and  tlie  gi'ower  would  be  relieved 
of  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  anxiety. 

The  most  economical  form  of  glass  structure  for  Strawberry  forcing 
is  a  deep  pit,  which  may  either  be  filled  with  fermenting  material  or 
fitted  up  with  shelves  and  hot-water  piping.  Each  method  has  its 
advantages,  and  by  each  method  can  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  be 
gi-own.  Of  the  two,  I  would  prefer  the  hot-water,  as  best  calculated 
to  enable  the  grower  to  push  along  his  crops  rapidly,  as  well  as  to 
regulate  the  tempex-ature  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season  ;  this 
being,  indeed,  the  great  secret  of  success  in  Strawberry  forcing.  A 
pit  50  ft.  long  ami  7  ft.  wide  would  suflice  for  a  large  establish- 
ment, as  all  the  space  may  be  occnijied,  and  each  plant  may  be 
brought  up  near  to  the  glass.  This  might  be  divided  into  two  com- 
partments and  the  pipes  provided  with  stoiJ-cocks,  so  that  the  admis- 
sion of  heat  to  the  further  division  is  at  tlie  will  of  the  grower.  In 
this  manner  but  little  ditHculty  would  be  experienced  in  maintaining 
a  supply  of  fruit  throughout  the  season.  Two  4-in.  pipes  would 
heat  a  pit  of  these  dimensions,  but  thej'  should  be  quite  IS  in.  from 
the  wall,  and,  if  possible,  2  ft.  from  the  stage.  If  fermenting  mate- 
rial is  preferred,  the  pit  should  be  quite  3  ft.  in  depth,  concreted 
at  the  bottom  and  cemented  at  the  sides  ;  otherwise,  in  damp  situa- 
tions the  rain  soaks  into  and  diminishes  the  warmth  of  the  ferment- 
ing material.  The  dimensions  given  above  are  of  course  by  no  means 
arbitrary  ;  the  length  may  be  varied  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  place,  and  amateurs  of  small  means  would  find  that  a  two- 
light  frame  would  give  them  a  fair  amount  of  good  fruit.  Where 
expense  is  a  secondary  affair,  and  a  suitable  situation  exists,  I  would 
certainly  advise  the  erection  of  a  house  in  lieu  of  frames.  Not  only 
is  a  greater  body  of  light  admitted  to  a  house  which  can  be  glazed 
with  larger  panes  than  could  be  employed  for  frames,  but  the  plants 
are  more  easily  managed,  both  in  tlie  way  of  watering,  syringing, 
and  fumigating. 

A  lean-to  facing  the  south  is  the  form  best  adapted  for  realising 
good  results  ;  the  stage  should  follow  the  incline  of  the  roof  about 
18  in.  from  the  glass,  the  shelves  being  so  arranged  that  watering 
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is  not  too  difficult  a  matter.  Houses  of  this  description  are  at  all 
times  useful,  and  may  be,  when  the  Strawberry  crop  is  over,  uti- 
lised for  pot  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  &c.  A  small,  well-heated 
structure  of  this  description  would  prove  of  immense  service,  not 
only  in  enabling  the  grower  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  his  crops, 
but  would  relieve  him  from  anxiety  in  other  ways.  The  Straw- 
berry under  glass  is  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  it  is 
often  found  extremely  diflScult  to  prevent  its  spreading  on  to  the 
other  inmates  of  the  house,  that  a  source  of  considerable  worry 
would  be  removed  coiild  the  plants  be  grown  in  a  separate  structure. 

J.  C.  B. 


CEANBEKRIES. 

I  OBSER\'E  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden  (p.  180)  that  refe- 
rence is  made  to  fruit-bearing  bushes,  to  the  effect  that  with  very 
little  care  several  of  the  hardy  kinds,  both  native  and  others,  might 
be  turned  to  profitable  account  under  ordinary  garden  cultivation. 
The  reference  to  this  matter  brings  to  my  recollection  the  circum- 


Large-fruited  Cranberry  (Oxycoccos  macrocarpus). 

stance  that  in  a  rather  celebrated  garden  in  the  north  of  England 
— with  the  conduct  of  which  (now  many  years  ago)  I  was  then  fami- 
liar— Oxycoccos  macrocarpus  [for  the  annexed  representation  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Heinemanu  of  Erfurt]  and  Oxycoccos  ery- 
throcarpus  were  both  grown  as  useful  fruit-bearing  bushes,  especi- 
ally the  former,  which  was  regarded  (I  believe  rightly)  as  the  true 
American  Cranberry  of  commerce.  The  mode  of  cultivation  was 
very  simple.  In  a  certain  wild  part  of  the  pleasure  ground,  wet,  and 
sloping  south,  four  or  five  beds  were  formed  horizontally  across  the 
slope.  The  beds  might  be  about  6  ft.  in  width,  made  up  of  bog 
earth.  These  beds  were  divided  from  one  another  by  ditches  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  across.  The  drainage  of  the  hill-side  was  concentrated  to 
this  point,  and  the  water  discharged  first  into  the  higher  or  upper- 
most ditch.  All  the  ditches  were  kept  full  of  water  to  within  6  in. 
or  12  in.  of  the  surface-level  of  the  peat  beds.  At  this  height  the 
water  was  allowed  to  overflow  into  the  next  ditch  below — say  at 
the  west  end,  then  at  the  east  end,  and  so  on  from  one  ditch  to 
the  other,  maintaining  thus  a  slight  current  throughout  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  In  these  peat  beds  this  pretty  evergreen 
traiUng  plant   grew  luxuriantly,  thickly  covering   the  bed  with  a 


mass  of  growth,  and  in  the  season  abundance  of  fruit.  The  0.  ery- 
throcarpus,  being  of  upright  giowth,  was  planted  along  the  centres 
of  the  beds  at  distances  of  10  ft.  or  more  apart.  These  also  bore 
fruit,  though  sparingly.  Of  this  latter  both  plant  and  fruit  may  be 
roughly  described  as  representing  an  exaggerated  growth  of  Vaocinium 
uligiuosum  or  our  native  Bleaberry.  The  plants  of  0.  erythrocarpus 
may  have  been  planted  eight  or  ten  years,  and  were  at  the  time  about 
5  ft.  in  height  and  3  ft.  or  so  across.  The  intervening  ditches  were 
successfully  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  Water-cresses. 

Robert  Maenock. 

LATE    APPLES    MOST   PROFITABLE. 

Eakly  Apples  are  stated  (p.  162)  to  be  the  most  profitable  ;  but  that 
is  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  my  experience.  That  last  year  was 
an  exceptionally  bad  season  for  size,  crop,  and  quality,  applied  alike 
to  both  early  and  late  sorts,  we  must  all  admit,  and  was  probably 
the  cause  of  the  early  home-grown  sorts  reaUsing  exceptionally  high 
prices  before  the  American  sorts  reached  our  markets.  But  in  sea- 
sons when  the  crops  are  abundant  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  For  instance, 
in  1873,  74,  75,  and  76,  the  Apple  crop  was  good  each  year,  a  rare 
occurrence.  In  1873  and  1875  the  crops  were  generally  abundant. 
The  autumn  sorts  then  sent  from  here  to  the  London  markets,  after 
carriage  and  commission  were  paid,  realised  3s.  per  barrel,  but  the 
late  sorts  bought  up  in  the  autumn  at  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  per  bag  or 
ban-el,  consisting  of  20  lbs.,  realised  in  the  spring  22s.  6d.  per  ban-el, 
or  7s.  6d.  per  sieve,  from  which  carriage  and  commission  had  to  be 
deducted,  the  carriage  being  26s.  per  tou  to  London.  In  the  case  to 
which  I  allude,  both  the  early  and  late  sorts  were  consigned  to  the 
same  salesman. 

I  grow  the  Keswick  ©odlin  and  Red  Quarreuden.  Of  the  former 
I  have  one  very  fine  tree,  which  is  quite  sufficient.  It  is  a  sure  and 
moderate  bearer,  its  earliness  and  good  cooking  qualities  being  its 
chief  merits  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  its  fruit  falls  off  prematurely 
and  ai-e  much  injured  by  birds  and  wasps  ;  it  has  also  a  very  large 
core.  The  Devonshire  Quarrenden  is  a  first-rate  early  dessert  Apple, 
but  only  a  moderate  bearer.  For  autumn  sorts  for  market,  I  much 
prefer  Hawthornden,  Mank's  Codlin,  Cellini,  and  Warner's  King. 
The  last  named  is  a  large  and  very  fine  Apple,  a  remarkably  strong 
grower  and  good  bearer — three  good  recommendations  ;  but  it  does 
not  keep  well  after  Christmas.  Of  dessert  sorts  for  market,  two  of 
the  best  are  Autumn  Pearmain  and  Blenheim  Orange.  Of  the  former 
we  have  a  fine  old  tree  ;  and  of  the  dessert  kinds,  for  the  last  twenty- 
two  years,  and  probably  for  a  much  longer  time,  none  has  equalled  it 
as  regards  crop  of  fruit.  It  is  a  sure  and  good  bearer,  the  fruit  being 
fine,  a  good  dessert  kind,  and  first-rate  as  a  baked  dessert  Apple.  It 
has  kept  with  me  until  the  end  of  last  month,  when  we  finished  our 
supply  of  it.  It  is,  however,  not  such  a  fast  grower  as  the  Blenheim 
Orange,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  growers  and  best  bearers, 
and  also  a  very  saleable  market  sort.  This,  with  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, or  Wellington,  I  consider  equal  to  any  and  probably  superior  to 
most  Apples  for  market  prtrposes,  having  the  three  essential  qualifi- 
cations— viz.,  very  strong  growers,  good  bearers,  and  good  keepers  ; 
good,  in  fact,  in  every  respect. 

In  1875  I  regrafted  some  of  the  fine  healthy  old  trees  of  sorts 
which  were  comparatively  worthless,  and  put  on  a  great  number  of 
grafts,  of  wliich  I  gave  an  account  in  The  Garden.  My  man,  an 
old  experienced  hand,  who  has  done  the  grafting  here  for  forty  years, 
and  our  orchards  are  extensive,  said  to  me,  "They  will  grow  very 
well  for  two  or  three  years,  but  will  never  bear  a  bag  of  Apples." 
They  grew  freely  for  two  or  three  years,  but  tlie  check  on  the  root- 
action,  I  suppose,  was  too  great,  and  decay  at  the  root  was  the  pro- 
bable consequence.  They  are  now  nearly  all  dead,  and  what  are  left 
appear  going  in  the  same  direction,  as  some  of  the  limbs  are  already 
dead.  The  trees  should  be  young  and  vigorous,  and  the  check  from 
grafting  as  little  as  possible.  Two  years  ago  I  transformed  a  great 
many  of  our  trees  in  the  orchard  from  cider  sorts  into  tlie  best  des- 
sert and  kitchen  kinds.  1398  grafts  were  put  on,  and  of  these  568 
were  Blenheim  Orange  and  Dumelow's  Seedling  or  Wellington.  I 
should  probably  have  had  more  of  these  put  on,  but  I  have  generally 
many  applications  for  grafts  from  the  tenants  and  others,  and  I  only 
recommend  those  sorts  which  I  think  will  pay  them  best. 

Killerton,  Exeter.  John  Garland. 


Cleaning  and  Colouring  Garden  "Walls. — If  this  were 
done  in  July,  as  suggested  by  "  C."  (p.  228),  I  would  not  give  much 
for  the  crop  of  fruit  after  his  proverbially  careful  mason  had  done 
the  work.  As  a  rule,  it  is  only  during  the  slack  season  that  men 
can  be  got  for  such  operations,  for  all  hands  are  required  for  other 
work  while  the  trees  are  in  leaf ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
such  operations  cannot  be  successfully  performed  at  any  period  of 
the  year. — J.  G,  L. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  PRUIT   GAEDEN. 

NeTV  German  Varieties  of  Stra'wberries.— The  Pom- 
gene  Biillelin  d' Arboriculture  publishes  figures  and  descrijjtions  of 
the  following  varieties  of  Strawberries,  obtained  by  il.  Joeschke 
of  Coshen  :  several  members  of  the  Cercle  d'Arboriculture,  having 
groflai  them,  report  favourably  as  to  their  merits : — Deutsche  Kaiserin 
(Empress  of  Germany),  as  represented,  h  of  a  long  oval  form,  and  is 
described  as  of  first-rate  quality  ;  colour  bright  carmine  red  ;  flesh 
solid  and  melting  ;  plant  of  vigorous  habit,  liardy,  very  productive  ; 
a  late  variety.  Deutscher  Kronprinz  (Crown  Prince  of  Germany) 
somewhat  resembles  in  shape  the  well-known  kind,  Sir  Harry  ; 
fruit  very  large,  of  a  bright,  shining  red,  very  sweet  and  aromatic  ; 
plant  vigorous,  and  remarkably  productive  ;  a  mid-season  kind,  and 
reported  to  be  largely  grown  for  market  purposes.  Deutsche  Kron- 
prinzessin  (Princess  Royal  of  Germany)  is  a  variety  in  which  the 
normal  shape  of  the  Strawberry  fruit  is  entirely  reversed,  the  berries 
resembling  in  a  remarkable  degree  some  of  tlie  small-fruited  varieties 
of  Pears  ;  it  is  an  excellent  kind,  of  vigorous  habit,  hardy,  dwarf, 
and  extremely  productive.  Freiherr  von  Stein  is  stated  to  be  a  fine 
large  mid-season  kind,  hardy  and  prolific.  Graf  Moltke  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  Imperatice  Eugenie,  and  ia  described  as  bearing  fruit 
of  very  large  dimensions,  of  an  amber-yellow ;  flesh  white,  very  juicy 
and  very  sweet ;  recommended  for  exhibition. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots.— Mr.  Passingham  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  success,  if,  as  he  says  (p.  201),  his  trees  in  pots  produced  fruit  quite 
as  fine,  as  regards  size,  as  that  obtained  from  trees  planted  out,  and 
superior  in  flavour.  The  size  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  number 
grown  on  any  particular  plant,  but  if  anything  like  a  fair  crop  is 
allowed  to  hang,  everyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  fruit 
culture  knows  very  well  that  if  weight  and  quality  are  aimed  at  the 
two  can  only  be  got  continuously  from  established  trees  that  have  a 
fair  root-run  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  known  to  most  people  that  the  jjot  cul- 
ture of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  being  abandoned  in  most  places. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  tlie  limited  area  of  soil  contained  in  a  pot 
cannot  be  kept  so  uniform  in  regard  to  moisture  as  a  large  body 
brouglit  together  and  laid  in  a  border  ;  and  it  often  happens  that,  al- 
thougli  this  latter  will  go  for  weeks  without  water  during  the  driest 
weather,  a  pot  with  a  Peach  or  Nectarine  sucking  at  it  re- 
quires some  once  or  twice  daily,  thus  causing  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  labour  to  be  expended  without  any  corresponding  return.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  pot  Figs  and  Vines,  the  latter  of  which  no  one 
thinks  of  growing  except  for  special  purposes,  such  as  to  get  an  early 
supply  from  or  to  fill  gaps  in  houses  where  young  rods  are  being 
run  up;  and,  althoughlhave  seen  and  tasted  Grapes  produced  in  this 
way  under  the  best  management,  I  never  found  the  quality  at  all 
equal  to  that  in  those  gi-own  on  established  Vines.  The  reason  of 
this  is  from  what  I  explained — the  plants  are  saturated  and  gorged 
to  repletion,  or  they  get  dry  and  flag,  unless,  under  the  closest  watch- 
ing, the  changes  either  way  having  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit.  Figs  make  such  multitudes  of  feeders,  and  are  natur- 
ally so  gross  in  habit,  that  they  stand  restriction  better  than  most 
plants  ;  but  those  who  grow  these  in  pots  generally  plunge  them  in  a 
b»d  of  leaves  or  other  material  in  which  they  root  and  travel  a  long 
way  in  search  of  moisture  and  food.  Without  some  check  Figs  grow 
outrageously  strong,  making  wood  that  seldom  ripens  properly  ;  but 
if  allowed  to  ramble  when  in  fruit,  and  the  extra  roots  cut  away 
after,  they  may  be  rendered  very  prolific,  and  kept  in  a  limited  space 
for  years.  As  to  the  statement  made  by  Jlr.  Passingham  that  he  can 
keep  his  pot  trees  in  better  health  tlian  he  can  his  standards,  on  ac- 
count of  it  being  easier  to  get  under  the  leaves  of  the  former  with  a 
syringe,  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  is  a  veritable  Tom  Thumb,  or 
■that  his  standards  have  unusually  long  stems,  or  surely  he  could  with 
|.he  most  ordinary  syringe  make  the  water  reach  them. — S.   D. 


AMERICAN     NOTES 


M.  Jean  Verschaffelt  informs  me  that  the  results  of  the  cold 
weatherof  last  December  "are  really  disastrous," — that  hehas  "  lost 
his  fine  Araucarias,  and  many  thousand  Rhododendrons,  and  that 
very  few  of  the  Conifers  resisted  the  frost,  even  Abies  Nordman- 
niana  being  killed."  This  affords  an  illustration  of  the  constant 
danger  there  is  in  the  case  of  plantations  of  Rhododendrons  as  long 
as  they  are  planted  with  what  are  now  called  hardy  kinds.  Tlie 
beautiful  varieties  which  are  bred  more  or  less  direct  from  arboreura 
and  its  descendants  have,  it  is  true,  great  hardiness,  but  after  all 
they  succumb  at  from  G°  to  10"  below  zero.  It  is  true  these  severe 
winters  are  few  and  far  between,  usually  at  intervals  of  about 
twenty  years  ;  for  I  think  it  was  in  1837  and  1860  only  that  you 
have  had  anything  to  do  much  injury.  It  certainly  took  nearly  one 
year  to  record  the  disasters  of  the  two  periods,  and  page  after  page  of 
the  horticultural  papers  were  filled  with  the  names  of  the  fallen.    The 


same  has  occurred  with  us.  The  first  cold  winter  I  recollect  was  in 
183.5,  and  the  next  in  1857.  But  of  course  you  and  your  readers 
understand  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  three  winters,  the 
temperature  in  New  England  falls  nearly  every  winter  as  low  as 
8'  or  10'  below  zero.,  and  in  the  northern  portion  from  15°  to  30° 
Yet  these  are  not  at  all  disastrous.  It  is  only  when  it  falls  to  18°or  20° 
below  zero  in  the  former,  and  20'  to  40°  below  it  in  the  latter  region, 
that  ^^'e  call  tlie  winter  exceptional  and  severe. 

But  to  return  to  the  Rhododendrons.  Why  can  we  not  have  a  set 
of  varieties  as  hardy  as  ourcatawbienseand  maximum,  and  as  beautiful 
as  the  newer  kinds  ?  Everestianum  is  as  hardy  as  an  oak,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  and  why  should  we  not  have  others  equally  as 
fine  and  just  as  hardy  ?  To  say  it  cannot  be  done  would  be  ridi- 
culous. To  say  it  can  be  easily  done,  would  be  equally  so.  It 
M'ill  take  time,  skill,  and  much  labour  ;  but  will  it  not  pay  ?  We 
shall  not,  then,  after  planting  and  rearing  a  grand  collection  see  all 
our  money  and  the  labour  of  years  swept  away  in  one  winter. 

With  us  the  desire  to  possess  the  very  beautiful  varieties  of 
English  and  Belgian  growth,  and  the  constant  reiteration  in  cata- 
logues of  their  hardiness,  have  induced  many  lovers  of  this  fine  shrub 
to  plant  them  ;  and,  with  the  few  mild  winters  of  late,  several  of  them 
have  stood  with  very  sliglit  damage.  Yet  we  know  not  how  soon  we 
shall  have  the  visitation  of  j^revious  years,  and  all  be  destroyed  as 
they  have  been  in  Belgium.  Many  years  ago  we  planted  100  Belgian 
varieties  ;  the  first  and  second  year  we  protected  them  with  a  frame  ; 
the  third  year,  being  large  and  crowded,  we  planted  them  out,  and 
unfortunately  the  following  winter  was  very  cold,  though  not  one 
of  the  very  severe  ones,  yet  they  nearly  all  perished,  and  to-day  not 
one  is  left. 

Why  cannot  our  friends  Messrs.  Waterer,  who  liave  had  such 
marvellous  success  in  raising  seedlings,  try  and  accomplish  with  the 
catawbiense  what  they  have  done  with  less  hardy  varieties  ?  Your 
climate  is  so  favourable  to  the  production  of  seedlings  that  we  must 
look  to  you  to  take  the  lead  ;  for  with  us  the  young  plants  are  very 
severely  tried,  and  come  on  too  slow  for  our  pushing  cultivators, 
who  have  not  patience  to  wait — to  leave  out  the  danger  from  heavy 
snows,  zero  weather,  and  the  droughts  of  summer — until  the  young 
plants  are  tliorouglily  established.  I  hope  your  go-ahead  cultiva- 
tors will  take  the  hint. 

The  fact  that  Abies  Nordmannianawas  killed  can  hardly  be  credited, 
but  as  it  is  no  doubt  true,  it  shows  that  sudden  cold  is  fatal  ^hen 
the  same  degree,  and  even  many  degrees  colder,  do  no  damage.  I 
have  fine  trees  of  Nordmanniana,  now  30  ft.  high,  which  stood  the 
low  temperature  of  16°  below  zero  without  injury,  some  years  ago, 
when  only  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high.  Tlie  same  winter  killed  Sequoia 
gigantea  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  stood  near  by.  There  is 
probably  no  doubt  our  warm  summer  and  dry  autumn  ripen  up  and 
prepare  the  wood  to  resist  the  cold  ;  in  fact,  it  can  be  nothing  but 
tliis,  fori  have  never  known  Nordmanniana  to  be  injured  in  the  least 
even  when  our  native  Hemlock  and  the  Norway  .Spruce  have  been 
badly  browned.  I  confidently  recommend  Abies  Nordmanniana  and 
orientalis  as  two  of  the  hardiest  and  handsomest  of  all  the  Spruces 
for  our  cold  climate. 

Does  the  sap  of  trees  freeze  ?  This  is  a  question  which  has 
been  in  dispute,  and  some  of  your  contemporaries  here  do  not 
believe  in  the  theory.  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  sap  does  freeze,  and  under  others  probably  not. 
So  far  as  sugar  and  starch  freeze,  just  so  far  a  tree  will  freeze  ;  but 
the  sap  does  freeze.  I  have  had  strong  plants  of  Tea  Roses  frozen 
so  liird  as  to  split  open  the  stem  and  the  exuded  sap  to  completely 
cover  the  wood  with  a  coating  of  thin  ice  ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that 
any  tree  before  it  has  finished  its  winter  hibernation  will  freeze  when 
the  coUl  is  severe  enough.  Tliere  is  a  row  of  Lime  trees  on  Boston 
Common  which  freeze  so  hard  in  our  severe  winters  as  to  open  the 
trunk  for  the  distance  of  20  ft.  or  more  from  the  ground  fully  1  in. 
in  diameter.  I  have  put  my  hand  in  the  crack.  Yet  these  same 
trees  in  July  would  show  no  more  signs  of  the  opening  than  a  mere 
vertical  line  of  extravasated  tissue.  I  have  recently  read  in  the 
papers  that  trees  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  were  split  from  top  to 
bottom  with  the  frost. 

The  fine  Conifers  named  by  your  correspondent  "  H.  B."  make 
us  wish  for  the  moment  that  our  lot  was  oast  somewhere  else  than  on 
the  bleak  shores  of  New  England.  I  trust  the  cold  winter  has  not 
harmed  them,  as  it  has  in  Belgium.  Thujopsis  borealis,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  and  Sequoia  gigantea,  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  must  be 
something  worth  travelling  many  miles  to  see.  I  could  never  get 
either  of  them  above  6  ft.  before  8°  or  10°  below  zero  would  finish 
them.  Juniperus  chinensis  aurea — that  is,  if  he  means  Y'oung's 
variety — is  so  far  quite  hardy  with  me,  and  pretty,  too  ;  Thuja 
verbanicnm  entirely  hardy  and  a  desirable  tree,  although  its  yellow 
is  rather  too  tame.  I  believe  Mr.  Hunnewell,  at  his  fine  place  at 
Wellesley,  is  the  only  one  where  Cryptomeria  elegana  has  been  found 
to  do  even  tolerably  well  in  a  favoured  locality. 
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Speaking  of  Pears  and  the  remar'.cs  about  the  changes  wliich  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  Pear  culture,  ami  that 
an  old  catalogue  revealed  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  Pears  of  that 
date  had  been  superseded,  I  can  hardly  say  this  is  true,  though  it 
is  strictly  so  of  Grapes.  Twenty-five  years  would  bring  us  to  1855. 
In  1850  the  Bartlett  (Williams'  Bon  Chn5tien),  Winter  Nelis,  Beurr(5 
tl'Anjou,  Seckel,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Beurr^  Bosc,  and  many  more,  were  figured  and  described  in 
the  "  Fruits  of  America,"  with  beautiful  coloured  jjlates  and  many 
years  before  in  the  "Magazine  of  Horticulture."  They  were 
then  tlie  only  popular  and  good  Pears,  and  the  only  kinds  pro- 
fitable for  market  culture.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  tlie 
introduction  of  more  than  500  varieties,  the  same  Pears  are  almost 
the  only  kinds  worth  growing  to-day.  In  fact,  the  Bartlett, 
Duchesse,  Louise  Bonne,  Seckel,  and  Beurr6  Bosc  are  very  old, 
if  not  our  oldest  Pears,  and,  with  the  others  I  liave  named,  nearly 
the  only  kinds  we  had  as  long  ago  as  1830  ;  and  they  are  at  this 
time  tlie  leading  varieties  for  general  cultivation,  I  have  not  seen 
Mr.  Barry's  remarks,  but  I  certainly  am  of  the  opinion  tliat  the 
old  Pears  are  not  superseded,  but  on  tlie  contrary  are  our  best 
Pears,  and  that  most  of  the  new  ones — certainly  tliree-quarters 
of  tliem — are  not  worth  the  ground  they  occupj'.  As  to  Grapes, 
tlie  remark  is  so  far  correct  that  the  Concord  was  not  known  until 

1854,  and  it  is  really  the  only  Grape,  so  far,  reliable  for  general 
cultivation.  AVe  have  many  more  good  Grapes,  notably  the 
Brighton,  nearly  equal  to  the  Frontignans. 

Reading  over  the  last  paragraph,  it  occurred  to  me  I  ought  not  to 
dismiss  the  subject  without  saying  a  word  about  these  old  pears, 
which  are  not  by  any  means  superseded  by  new  ones,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  taking  the  place  of  the  new  varieties.  The  only 
varieties  known  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  only  kinds  which  bring  a  remunerative  price,  are  tlie 
Bartlett,  1st;  Seckel,  2nd;  Duchess,  3rd;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  4th. 
Many  more  varieties  are  sent  to  market,  but  in  limited  quantities. 
I  might,  I  think,  say  the  above  include  three-quarters  of  the  supply. 
Now,  all  these  varieties  are  more  than  a  century  old  !     In  1854  or 

1855,  I  exhibited  more  than  360  varieties  of  pears,  and  had  750 
varieties  in  cultivation.  Since  then  I  have  grafted  over  000  of  these 
varieties  with  the  Bartlett,  BeurrcS  Bosc,  Bturre  d'Anjou,  and  Hovey, 
because  only  a  very  few  of  the  new  sorts  would  sell  for  half  as  much 
as  the  others.  Even  the  magnificent  Sheldon  would  not  bring  near 
the  price  of  the  Bartlett.  It  would  seem  to  nie,  therefore,  that 
catalogues,  though  they  contain  new  names,  do  not  show  that  new 
Pears  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  of 
the  newer  sorts  are  superior  fruit ;  but,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  Marie  Louise,  Gausel's  Bergamot,  Winter  Nelis,  Urbaniste,  and 
many  others  that  I  might  name,  are  yet  rarely  equalled  by  the 
novelties  from  France  or  Belgium,  or  even  by  the  great  number  of 
American  Pears  which  have  been  introduced  to  notice  during  the  last 
twenty -five  years.  Among  the  latter,  Clapps'  Favorite,  Dana's  Hovey, 
Boston,  and  Pratt  stand  conspicuous;  and  others,  of  which  I  gave  you 
an  account  in  The  Garden  two  or  three  years  ago,  are  well  worthy 
a  place  in  the  collection  of  every  lover  of  good  Pears. 

C.  M.  H. 


NOTES    FEOM    THE    EIYIERA. 

From  time  to  time  remarks  have  been  made  in  The  Garden  anent 
the  fertilisation  of  the  blooms  of  Yucca  aloifolia.  It  may  interest 
some  to  know  that  this  winter  many  large  masses  of  this  plant  at 
Cannes  are  laden  with  Plum-like  fruit,  now  blackening  and  drying 
up.  Perhaps  some  entomologist  may  tell  us  whether  Pronuba  Yucca- 
so.lla  is  now  naturalised  in  the  Riviera,  or  whether  the  plant, 
regardless  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  fertilises  itself.  It  would  be 
still  more  remarkable  if  some  other  insect  undertook  the  fertilisation 
of  this  flower,  which  used  so  rarely  to  seed  in  Europe. 

Lonicera  fragrantissima  is  indeed  worthy  of  its  name.  In  the 
south  of  France  the  air  in  some  gardens  is  scented  far  and  wide  with 
its  spicy  fragrance.  All  who  have  seen  it  under  such  conditions  will 
no  longer  be  content  to  grow  it  out-of-doors,  where  its  flowers  are 
few,  and  those  often  pinched  by  cold.  Give  it  a  place  under  a 
fflazed  verandah  or  in  a  sunny  orchard-house,  and  it  n'ill  repay  you 
with  yard-long  sprays  of  its  pretty  and  most  delicious  blossoms  in 
•early  spring,  far  superior  to  many  things  that  require  beat  to  bring 
them  into  flower  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

For  the  wild  garden,  surely  Rosa  sempervivens  has  been  too  long 
overlooked — with  its  single  wild  form,  with  clusters  of  Banksia-like 
flowers  in  summer,  and  long  trailing  shoots  that  in  winter  are  clad  in 
warmest  tints  of  russet,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  more  suitable  trailer  for 
sunny  banks  or  rough  summer-houses.  The  colours  the  persistent 
leaves  assume  under  winter  frosts,  and  the  clusters  of  dark-red  hips, 
would  make  it  a  favourite  wherever  it  was  known.  A  native  of 
woods  and  hill-sides,  partly  clothed  with  evergreen  Oak  and  Pine, 


it  prefers  partial  shelter  overhead,  or  much  of  its  beauty  is  spoilt. 

■The  double  "Roman"  Narcissus  isa  well-known  and  useful  bulb  for 
early  forcing,  but  its  heads  of  bloom  are  so  heavy  when  weakened 
by  forcing,  that  much  of  their  beauty  is  lost.  The  other  day  I  came 
across  a  large  bunch  of  the  single  form  of  this  variety  of  N. 
Tazetta,  and  was  particularly  charmed  with  it.  The  cluster  of 
flowers  is  large  and  graceful,  and  the  clear  white  and  orange  of 
both  perianth  and  cup  is  quite  delightful.  Its  earliness  and  pecu- 
liarly powerful  scent  distinguish  it  from  the  many  white  and 
yellow  forms  that  later  are  so  useful  for  decoration  in  house  and 
greenhouse  alike.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable  forms 
of  this  favourite  flower,  and  one  which  will  be  much  sought  after. 

As  regards  Anemone  fulgens,  the  bright-scarlet  Anemone  that 
stars  the  ground  about  Pau  and  Aix,  in  Provence,  it  surely  woulil  be 
well  to  add  "stellata"  to  its  name  ;  for,  though  Anemone  stellata, 
A.  coronaria,  and  A.  Pavonina  run  more  or  less  one  into  the  other, 
the  pretty  dwarf  and  star-shaped  flower  that  is  called  "stellata" 
has  more  claims  to  be  apart  than  A.  coronaria  and  Pavonina.  A 
handful  of  Anemone  stellata  gathered  in  some  localities  will 
embrace  every  shade  of  colour — from  white  through  salmon,  rose, 
purple,  and  crimson  to  the  glowing  scarlet  of  A.  fulgens.  Why, 
then,  should  one  shade  of  colour  arrogate  to  itself  a  specific  name  ? 
The  scarlet  form  of  A.  coronaria  is  a  fortnight  later  than  the  common 
purple  form,  and  it  has  a  white  base  to  its  petals,  while  the  purple 
form  is  uncoloured  ;  yet  it  has  not  been  honoured  with  a  special 
name.  The  single  form  of  A.  Pavonina,  which  has  a  glowing  yellow 
centre  to  set  off'  its  black  stamens  and  many  scarlet  petals,  is  per- 
haps the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  Anemones.  This  form  is  the 
most  tender  of  all,  but  being  single,  it  does  not  present  in  England 
that  picture  of  green-eyed  jealousy  that  the  double  form  is  wont  to 
do,  and,  as  it  flowers  later  in  spring  than  other  varieties,  has  a  better 
chance  of  fine  weather  and  sunshine  in  which  to  unfold  its  beauties. 

Boston.  E.  H.  W. 


ROSES, 


NEW    VARIETIES. 

The  appearance  of  a  plate  of  three  new  English  Roses  seems  a  fit- 
ting opportunity  to  say  something  on  a  subject  which  always  has  an 
interest  for  the  Rose  grower,  and  especially  the  Rose  exhibitor — 
new  Roses  ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  beautiful  flowers  that  we 
have,  there  is  ever  the  hope  of  something  better,  and  though  in 
many  cases  the  hope  has  no  better  prospect  of  reaching  eminence 
than  Longfellow's  poor  misguided  youth  had  who  used  to  climb  the 
Alps  with  a  banner  in  his  hand,  yet  "Excelsior"  is  still  the  cry  of 
the  lover  of  the  P^ose.  And  perhaps  in  the  field  opened  by  Messrs. 
■  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Stapleford,  all  are  "striking 
ile  "  in  a  track  which,  although  not  absolutely  new,  has  perhaps 
never  been  worked  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  at  any  rate.  Rose 
lovers  seem  to  be  looking  in  that  direction  to  gratify  the  insatiate 
love  of  novelty  to  which  we  all  have  to  plead  guilty. 

One  word  as  to  the  plate.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  exaggerated 
representations  are  given  of  flowers  ;  and  where  size  is  increased 
and  form  improved  this  may  be  the  case  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate,  or  even  to  equal,  colour.  Take,  for  example,  the  Rose 
figured — Duke  of  Teck.  I  had  last  season  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  in  many  places,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  pigment  to 
convey  an  idea  of  its  intense  brilliancy  of  colour.  It  has  a  good 
deal  of  analogy  to  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  but  is  even  more  brilliant 
than  that  fine  variety,  even  at  its  best,  such  as  I  have  seen  it  some- 
times exhibited  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Exeter,  without  an  atom  of  shading 
in  it.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  Duke  of  Teck  does  not  come  to  the 
front  as  one  of  our  grandest  exhibition  Roses.  Mrs.  Laxton  has 
fared  badly  at  the  hands  of  illustrators.  It  was  figured  in  one  or 
two  magazines,  but  it  was  shown  as  if  the  Rose  drooped,  which  is 
not  the  case,  as  it  stands  quite  erect.  In  the  plate  it  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  Duke  of  Teck,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  most  distinct 
from  it,  and  in  shape  and  substance  the  very  ideal  of  a  fine  flower. 
The  extent  to  which  new  roses  have  been  introduced  is  hardly 
known  to  those  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  exhibitors.  One  is 
constantly  asked.  Is  there  any  thing  remarkable  amongst  the  new 
Roses  ? — little  thinking  that  the  answer  to  that  involves  an  acquain- 
tance with  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  flowers  ;  for  that  is  about  the 
average  number  of  new  Roses  sent  out  eveiy  year.  Thus,  during  the 
past  thirteen  years  620  new  varieties  have  been  introduced  from 
France  ;  while  nearly  fifty  English  roses  have  also  been  sent  out. 
Now,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  all  these  come  before 
the  world  with  the  most  perfect  credentials,  are  described  as  magni- 
ficent, superb,  etc.,  yet  in  the  Rose  catalogue  of  one  of  our  most 
critical  and  careful  gi-owers  there  are  less  than  200  varieties  of 
Hybrid  perpetuals — showing  how  few  of  the  new  Roses  take  their 
place  permanently  in  our  lists.     A  goodly  number  even  of  these  go 
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back  beyond  the  thirteen  years,  such  as  Senateur  Vaisse  (1859)  whicli 
is  the  oldest  Hybrid  perpetual  retained  in  the  list.  Nor  is  this  all  : 
very  many  even  in  this  restricted  list  are  not  at  all  likely  to  remain 
in  favour.  They  are  new — they  have  that  charm  about  them ;  but 
by  and  bye  growers  look  at  them  more  impartially  ;  they  forget  the 
twenty-five  francs  they  gave  for  them,  and  at  last  conclude  that 
they  had  better  not  have  propagated  them. 

It  is  generally  possible  at  tliis  season  to  be  able  to  say  something 
of  the  Roses  which  have  been  sent  out  in  the  two  previous  seasons — 
that  is,  new  in  the  autumn  of  1877  and  1878  ;  and  the  reason  why 
we  cannot  judge  before  this  fairly  about  them  is  simply  that  the 
treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  continued  forcing  of  them 
to  get  buds,  does  not  permit  the  grower  to  exhibit  them  in  good 
form.  Thus,  in  recalling  to  memory  the  many  stands  of  new  Roses 
I  have  seen,  I  do  not  recollect  one  stand  that  contained  half-a- 
dozen  first-rate  flowers  ;  altliough  in  anotlaer  season,  when  they 
have  had  fair  play,  and  been  allowed  to  grow,  many  of  them  have 
attained  a  high  place.  But  the  untoward  season  of  1879  has  made  it 
it  more  tlian  usually  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  ;  very  few  new  Roses 
were  shown,  and  their  condition  was  even  more  indifferent  than 
usual ;  for,  as  mediocrity  was  the  general  character  of  Rose  exhi- 
bitions, it  is  clear  that  those  which  are  generally  shown  in  indiffe- 
rent character  would  be  still  more  so. 

With  regard,  then,  to  tlie  Roses  which  were  sent  out  in  the 
autumn  of  1877,  there  are  a  few,  and  a  few  only,  amongst  tlio  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  which  have  established  themselves  as  favourites — notably 
amongst  them  Alfred  H.  Williams  ;  this,  whenever  shown,  has  been 
admired  for  its  brilliant  carmine-red  colour  and  exquisite  shape.  A 
little  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  its  size,  as  to  whether  it  will  be 
large  enough  for  exhibition  ;  but  even  in  this  respect  it  will  not,  I 
think,  be  found  deficient.  Boieldieu  is  a  very  large  rose  ;  it  has  very 
seldom  been  seen  in  such  good  form  as  it  is  said  to  possess,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  a  more  favourable  season  it  willoccui^y  a  good 
place.  Constantin  Fretiakoff  is  a  very  larilliant  cerise-red  Rose,  large 
and  finely  formed.  It  was  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  New- 
townards,  at  the  Galloway  Rose  Show.  Edouard  Dufour  and  Edouard 
Pynaert  are  good  Roses,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  may  not  prove 
to  be  reduplications  of  Roses  we  already  have.  Not  so  JIdme.  Gabrielle 
Luizet  (Liabaud),  a  lovely  flower,  flue  satin  rose,  large,  and  of 
good  form  ;  this  is,  I  tliink,  sure  to  please  even  the  most  fastidious. 
Souvenir  d'Auguste  Riviire  (E.  Verdier)  is  a  high-coloured  Rose, 
but  too  much  like  Camille  de  Rohan  to  be  considered  distinct. 

Of  the  French  Roses  of  1878  very  little  has  been  seen,  nor  are  we 
led  to  expect  from  the  opinion  of  Rose  gi'owers  any  startling  novelty  ; 
certainly  not  one  amongst  them  has  been  so  shown  as  to  create  any 
earnest  desire  to  be  tlieir  possessor.  Gaston  Leveque,  Egeria,  Jules 
Chrt5tien  Second,  Prt-fet  Limbourg,  ma5'  be  good,  and  there  are  others 
which  are  highly  spoken  of,  but  of  which  it  has  been  doubted  by 
experienced  Rosarians  whether  they  will  prove  really  distinct.  Thus 
]\Ir.  George  Paul  thinks  Paul  Jamain  is  too  like  Cliarles  Lefeb\Te  ; 
Madame  Alphonse  Lavallee  too  near  to  Marie  Baumann  ;  and 
Wilhelm  Koelle  like  a  large  Alfred  Colomb.  It  is  quite  manifest 
that  they  are  good  Roses  ;  for  there  are  no  three  Pioses  better  than 
those  they  are  said  to  be  like  ;  and  even  if  of  the  same  character  of 
flower,  and  yet  possessing  some  difference  of  growth — more  vigorous, 
and  holding  their  blooms  erect — they  will  be  very  valuable  additions  ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  rather  soon  to  express  a  decided 
opinion. 

There  are,  as  usual,  a  number  of  new  Roses  forthcoming  for  this 
season :  Liabaud,  Lacharme,  Engine  Verdier,  Bylaud,  Duval,  Mar- 
gottin,  Nabonnaud,  and  others,  announce,  with  grand  descriptions,  a 
number  of  Roses.  But  experience  teaches  us  to  hold  our  hand  :  the 
promise  may  be  fulfilled,  or  it  may  fail — some  gems  there  may  be, 
and  doubtless  are,  but  time  will  discover  tliem.  I  saw  a  promising 
Rose  at  Brie,  exhibited  by  Lacharme  ;  and  my  old  friend  Margottin 
(pfere)  speaks  highly  of  his  new  Rose  Gloire  de  Bourg  la  Reine,  and 
the  raiser  of  Jules  Margottin  is  entitled  to  consideration.  Nabon- 
naud, the  raiser  of  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
announces  thirteen — of  these  eight  are  Teas,  the  otliers  hybrids  of 
Teas  and  Noisettes  ;  and  Eugene  Verdier  eiglit  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
We  may  well,  then,  wish  to  see  something  of  these  before  we  can 
judge  of  their  merits. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  we  were  entirely  indebted  to  the 
French  Rose  growers  for  novelties,  Devoniensis  and  John  Hopper 
being  the  only  two  English-reared  Roses  of  any  moment,  and  they 
are  good  ones  still.  It  was  considered  that  we  could  not  ripen  seed 
here.  A  practice,  considered  by  some  objectionable,  by  others  mis- 
leading, arose  of  buying  tlie  stock  of  a  Rose  from  some  French 
grower,  giving  it  an  English  name  and  sending  it  out  as  if  raised  by 
the  person  who  sent  it  out.  French  writers  have  expostulated 
against  this ;  and  I  confess  it  was  with  some  considerable  surprise 
that  I  read  in  a  contemporary  the  statement  that  the  French  growers 
had  done  the  same  with  American-named  Roses.     Mr.  EUwanger,  of 


Rochester,  Western  New  York,  is  responsible  for  the  following 
statement: — "  Madame  Boll,  sent  out  by  M.  Boyeau,  of  Angers, 
France,  in  1859.  M.  Boll  (now  deceased),  who  was  by  birth  a  Swiss, 
produced  a  number  .of  seedling  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  merit. 
Several  of  these  were  sold  to  parties  in  France,  who  sent  them  out  as 
their  own.  Amongst  these  was  Madame  Boll.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  whether  any  among  them  besides  Madame  BoU  are 
now  famous  V  Now,  however,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  Mr. 
William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  Mr.  George  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  !Mr.  Laxton,  Jlr.  Postans,  and  others,  have  been 
engaged  in  the  pleasant,  and  I  hope  profitable,  work  of  raising  seed- 
ling Roses,  and,  as  a  result,  some  very  fine  flowers  have  been  added 
to  our  gardens.  Of  the  newer  varieties,  Charles  Darwin  is  a  distinct, 
good  Rose  ;  the  figure  in  the  Garden  gives  a  fair  representation  of  it ; 
and  it  is  likely  to  form  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  fine  autumn- 
blooming  Roses.  Countess  of  Rosebery,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  AVm. 
Paul  &  Son,  was  not  often  seen  last  season  ;  but  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
flower,  carmine-rose  in  colour,  and  very  vigorous  in  growtli.  Dean 
of  Windsor  (Turner,  1878)  is  a  good  flower  ;  but  Dr.  Sewell  and 
Harrison  Weir  of  the  same  raiser  are  finer  flowers — the  former  brilliant 
crimson-scarlet,  shaded  with  purple  ;  the  latter  rich  velvety-crimson, 
brightened  up  witli  scarlet,  good  form,  partaking  of  the  characters 
of  its  two  parents,  Xavior  Olibo  and  Charles  Lefebvre  ;  a  really 
grand  flower.  Duchess  of  Bedford,  which  obtained  the  National 
Rose  Society's  prize  as  the  best  seedling  Rose  in  187S,  is  a  fine  flower, 
brilliant  in  colour  and  exceedingly  free  flowering,  and  a  fine  exhibi- 
tion Rose,  ilarquis  of  Salisbury,  another  of  the  Cheshunt  Roses, 
was  shown  last  season  in  good  form  ;  it  is  a  very  globular  Rose,  and 
a  free  autumnal  bloomer,  and  of  beautiful  shape.  Thus  the  English 
raisers  are  holding  a  prominent  place,  and  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tliat  in  quality  we  are  not  a  whit  behind  the  French  growers. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  Mr.  Bennett's  Roses,  for  this  simple 
reason — that  I  am  only  recording  what  I  have  myself  seen  exhi- 
bited, and  these  Roses  have  not  as  yet  appeared  on  the  exhibition 
table.  They  may  be  all  that  their  raiser  thinks  them  to  be,  and 
what  such  growers  as  Turner,  Prince,  and  G.  Paul  endorse  ;  but 
still,  I  am  not  recording  these  growers'  opinions,  but  my  own  ;  and 
although  I  saw  the  Roses  at  Stapleford  in  August  last,  the  season 
was  not  propitious  nor  the  sun  good,  and  consequently  none  were  in 
flower,  at  least  so  that  one  could  really  judge  of  them.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  they  may  be  largely  exliibited  this  season,  and  prove  to  be 
all  that  is  expected  of  them. 

Tliere  were  two  Roses  on  which  I  chanced  to  meet  at  a  provincial 
show  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  but  which  are  very  beautiful : 
one  is  named  William  Warden,  a  lovely  pink  sport  from  Madame 
Clt'mence  Joigneaux,  with  all  the  excellent  properties  of  that  fine 
flower,  and  of  a  very  lovely  shade  of  colour.  It  was  raised,  or 
rather  originated,  in  the  well-known  nurseries  of  Jlessrs.  Mitchell  & 
Son,  Pilldown.  The  other  was  Beauty  of  Westerham  ;  it  may  be 
described  as  a  fuller  General  Jacqueminot ;  it  was  obtained,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  John  Cattell,  of  Westerham,  and  when  exhibited  by  the 
Rev.  Alan  Clieales  at  the  Reigate  Rose  Show  received  the  silver 
medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  as  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  in 
the  exhibition  ;  and  where  all  our^best  Roses  were  shown  this  was  no 
trifling  honour. 

So  ends  my  record  ;  let  us  hope  the  next  season  may  give  us  more 
to  tell  of.  Delta. 


INFLUENCE  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  UPON 
VEGETATION. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  the  other  evening.  Dr.  Siemens 
gave  a  detailed  description  of  some  experiments  upon  this  subject 
which  had  been  conducted  during  the  last  two  months  at  his  house 
at  Sherwood,  and  exhibited  specimens.  The  method  pursued  was 
to  plant  quick-growing  seeds  and  plants,  such  as  Mustard,  Carrots, 
Swedes,  Beans,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons,  in  pots  ;  these  pots  were 
di\'ided  into  four  groups,  one  of  which  was  kept  entirely  in  the 
dark,  one  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  electric  light  only,  one 
to  the  influence  of  daylight  only,  and  one  to  daylight  and  electric 
light  in  succession.  The  electric  light  was  applied  for  six  hours 
eacli  evening — from  five  to  eleven — and  the  plants  were  then  left  in 
darkness  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  The  general  result  was 
that  the  plants  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  soon  died  ;  those  exposed 
to  the  electric  light  only  or  to  daylight  only  throve  about  equally  ; 
and  those  exposed  to  both  day  and  electric  light  throve  far  better 
than  either,  the  specimens  of  Mustard  and  of  Carrots  exhibited  to 
the  Society  showing  this  difference  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 
Dr.  Siemens  only  considers  himself  as  yet  on  the  threshold  of  the 
investigation,  but  thinks  the  experiments  already  made  are  sufficient 
to  justify  the  following  conclusions  : — 1.  That  electric  light  is  effica- 
cious in  producing  ehlorophyl  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  in  pro- 
moting growtli.  2.  That  an  electric  centre  of  light  equal  to  1400 
candles  placed  at  a  distance  of  two  metres  from  growing  plants  ap- 
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peared  to  be  equal  in  effect  to  average  daylight  at  this  season  of  the 
year  ;  but  that  more  economical  effects  can  be  obtained  by  more 
powerful  light  centres.  3.  That  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogenous 
compounds  generated  in  diminutive  quantities  in  the  electric  arc 
produce  no  sensible  deleterious  effects  upon  plants  enclosed  in  the 
same  space.  4.  That  plants  do  not  appear  to  require  a  period  of  rest 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  but  make  increased  and 
vigorous  progress  if  subjected  during  daytime  to  sunlight  and  during 
the  night  to  electric  light.  5.  That  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
powerful  electric  .arcs  can  be  made  available  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  night  frost,  and  is  likely  to  promote  the  setting  and  ripening  of 
fruit  in  the  open  air.  6.  That  while  under  the  influence  of  electric 
light  plants  can  sustain  increased  stove  heat  without  collapsing,  a 
circumstance  favourable  to  forcing  by  electric  light.  7.  That  the 
expense  of  electro-horticulture  depends  mainly  upon  the  cost  of 
mechanical  energy,  and  is  very  moderate  where  natural  sources  of 
such  energy,  such  as  waterfalls,  can  be  made  available.  The  paper 
gave  rise  to  a  highly  interesting  discussion,  in  which  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  evidence  afforded  of  the  practical  identity,  as  regards 
vegetation,  of  solar  and  electric  light,  besides  the  probability  that  it 
would  be  turned  to  immediate  account  by  horticulturists,  would 
afford  great  facilities  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  light,  as  compared  with  other  agencies,  in  promoting  the 
formation  of  the  active  principles  or  most  valuable  constituents  of 
plants,  such  as  the  quinine  of  the  Cinchona  bark,  the  gluten  of 
wheat,  and  so  forth.  Before  concluding  his  observations.  Dr.  Sie- 
mens placed  a  pot  of  budding  Tulips  in  the  full  brightness  of  an 
electric  lamp  in  the  meeting-room,  and  in  about  40  minutes  the  buds 
had  expanded  into  full  bloom. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


The  Double  Wistaria. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  some  cut  blooms  of  the  new  double- 
flowered  Wistaria,  of  which  we  gave  an  illustration  a  short  time  ago. 
It  fully  bears  out  all  that  has  been  said  of  it,  for  the  flowers  are  per- 
fectly double — indeed  much  resembling  double-fiowered  Violets,  and, 
singularly  enough,  they  also  resemble  Violets  in  scent.  As  regards 
this,  Mr.  Waterer  says  :  "I  was  agreeably  surprised  on  going  into 
one  of  our  propagating  houses  the  other  day  to  discover  that,  like 
double  Violets,  it  quite  perfumed  the  house  ;  and  I  also  made 
another  discovery — 1  had  an  idea  that  it  was  a  shy  bloomer,  but  every 
graft  of  it  has  bloomed."  Such  valuable  properties  in  a  new  hardy 
shrub  or  wall  plant  are  seldom  met  with,  and  we  hope  that  it  may 
soon  become  less  rare  than  it  now  is. 

Signs  of  Spring. — The  heavy  rains  and  occasional  days  of 
bright  sunshine  which  we  have  had  have  made  a  wonderful  altera- 
tion in  our  gardens.  Winter  appears  to  have  gone  and  spring  to 
have  set  in,  so  that  flowers  are  earlier  this  year  than  last.  We 
have  Primroses,  Crocuses,  and  Snowdrops  in  abundance,  and  many 
of  the  Alpine  plants  are  in  full  beauty,  viz. ,  Hepaticas,  Soldanellas, 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  and  Scilla  sibirica.  Where  can  you  find 
lovelier  flowers  ?  Of  the  Narcissi,  the  smallest  of  all,  N.  minor, 
will  be  nearly  the  first  in  bloom  this  year  ;  it  is  now  in  bud  :  some 
of  the  others  are  just  opening.  The  larger  sorts  are  only  just 
peeping  above  the  ground.  I  am  glad  to  see  Trillium  grandiflorum 
coming  up  strongly  after  the  severe  winter. — BiiocKHtrRST,  Dids- 
hury. 

"Blue"  Chinese  Primroses. — I -was  very  much  pleased 
to  see  the  "blue"  Primulas  belonging  to  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  on 
Tuesday  at  South  Kensington.  Although  not  exactly  a  true  blue,  they 
were  quite  as  beautiful  in  colour  as  any  blue  could  be,  the  delicate 
puce  being  almost  new  among  flowers,  and  the  hue  of  the  plants 
most  refined.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  why  they  did  not  receive  a 
certificate  ;  but  while  it  may  matter  to  a  poor  plant  or  one  not  dis- 
tinct whether  it  gets  a  certificate  or  not,  it  cannot  really  matter  to 
a  good  plant  which  is  certificated  by  the  public.  All  who  care 
about  refined  colour  in  flowers  will  want  these  Primroses. — H. 

Spring-flowering  Plants  in  Yorkshire.— Near  Leeds, 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia  and  its  varieties  are  just  opening  their  first 
blossoms.  Also  Primula  nivalis  and  Iris  reticulata.  Erica  carnea 
has  been  in  full  bloom  for  more  than  a  week.  Helleborus  niger 
maximus  is  just  over,  but  several  other  varieties  are  only  just  open- 
ing ;  amongst  the  latter  may  be  named  H.  fostidus,  H.  atrorubens, 
H.  orientalis,  and  the  curious  H.  abchasicus.  Hepaticas  of  them- 
selves are  making  a  fine  display,  all  being  now  in  full  bloom  except- 
ing the  old  double-blue.  Eranthis  hyemalis  and  Dondia  Epipactis 
are  now  fading,  but  Tussilago  fragrans,  Narcissus  minor,  and  the 
common  Arabia  are  filling  up  the  gaps.  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Wall- 
flowers, Pansies,  and  Crocuses  are  always  very  early.  A  mixed  patch 
of  the  latter,  pushed  through  a  small  carpet  of  the  dark-green 
foliage  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  is  both  pretty  and  suggestive. — Johi^ 
Wood,  Kirkstall. 


New  Azalea. — There  is  just  now  in  fine  blcom  in  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams's  nursery  at  Holloway  a  really  fine  new  Azalea,  of  the  type 
originated  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  the  result  of  crosses  between  Azalea 
amoena  and  bright-coloured  kinds  such  as  Stella.  The  particular 
variety  under  notice  is  at  present,  I  believe,  unnamed,  but  the  bush 
which  I  saw  of  it  was  of  good  size  and  of  sufiicient  age  to  have 
developed  its  true  character.  It  was  loaded  with  large  trusses  of 
flowers  similar  in  shape  and  appearance  to  those  of  a  Rhododendron, 
each  truss  consisting  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  blossoms  of  a  deep 
pinkish  shade  of  bright  lively  crimson.  The  foliage  and  habit  of 
growth  of  this  Azalea  exactly  resemble  those  of  A.  ama^na,  but  the 
individual  blossoms  are  of  the  A.  indica  character,  and  only  differ 
from  that  section  in  being  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  is  usually 
the  case.  This  new  Azalea  is  without  doubt  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition.— H.  B. 

VitaUty  of  Seeds  of  Victoria  regia. — It  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  seeds  of  the  Victoria  regia  saved  from  our 
plant  at  the  end  of  1S7S,  kept  in  a  bottle  of  water  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  planted  on  the  8th  January,  1880,  are  now  growing,  the  first  leaf 
being  about  2  in.  above  the  soil.  New  seeds  saved  in  1879,  and 
planted  on  1st  January,  1880,  began  to  grow  much  sooner  than  the 
older  ones,  but  the  plants  all  died  off  during  the  late  dark  weather. 
We  aU  know  well  that  seeds  generally,  when  kept  in  water  and  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  soon  rot ;  but  here  is  a  ease  in  which  vitality  has 
remained  good  for  over  twelve  months.  I  intend  trying  for  what 
length  of  time  seeds  of  the  Victoria  can  be  thus  preserved. — W. 
SowERBY,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

Lomaria  L'Herminieri. — This  really  beautiful  stove  Fern 
is  not  grown  so  extensively  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be.  It  forms 
a  striking  object  in  a  collection,  its  dwarf  compact  habit,  aud  dark 
green  colour,  relieved  by  the  bright  crimson  hue  of  the  young  fronds 
in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  rendering  it  ornamental  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  said  to  be  nearly  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Austra- 
lian and  Polynesian  L.  lanoeolata. — H.  B. 

Rhododendron  barbatum. — A  plant  of  this  Rhododen- 
dron is  at  present  in  flower  in  the  Winter  Garden  at  Glenville.  It 
stands  about  5  ft.  high,  and  bears  forty  flower  trusses,  and  about 
twenty  of  them  are  fully  open.  This  variety  is  but  seldom  met 
with,  and  rarer  still  is  it  found  in  flower.  Its  blossoms  are  bright 
crimson-scarlet,  very  compact  in  the  truss,  but  displaying  every 
floret. — Irish  Gardeners'  Record. 

The  New  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market.— The  City 
Press  announces  that  Mr.  Deputy  H.  L.  Taylor  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  Central  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  on  Wednesday, 
the  17th  inst. 

An  Ancient  Yew  Tree. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
move, in  Buckland  Churchyard,  Dover,  a  Yew  tree,  said  to  be  1000 
years  old,  which,  with  the  earth  to  be  moved  with  it,  weighs  about 
50  tons.  The  object  of  its  removal  is  to  give  space  to  enlarge  the 
church,  it  being  hoped  that  the  vitality  of  the  tree  will  not  be  en- 
dangered. 

Primula  rosea. — As  regards  the  perfect  hardiness  of  this 
charming  Primrose  there  can  now  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
tells  us  that  he  has  plants  of  it  now  in  flower  in  his  "  wood  garden  " 
at  Wisley  that  have  had  no  iJrotection  whatever,  while  those  that 
were  aftorded  protection  in  frames  are  not  yet  in  flower.  Thus  it  is 
apparent  that  too  much  protection  in  the  case  of  tliis  Primula  is 
useless,  either  as  a  preservative  from  injury  througli  cold  or  for 
inducing  the  plants  to  flower  earlier. 

Agave  univittata. — A  fine  specimen  of  this  rare  succulent 
plant  will  soon  be  in  perfection  at  Kew.  It  has  produced  a  flower- 
stem  from  9  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  two-thirds  of  which  are  furnished 
with  myriads  of  flower-buds  ;  and,  like  most  of  its  class,  it  will  con- 
tinue in  good  condition  for  several  weeks. 

Veronica  Hulkei. — In  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  are  several 
plants  of  this  lovely  New  Zealand  Speedwell,  and  the  profusion  in 
which  its  spikes  of  lavender-tinted  flowers  are  produced  renders  it 
remarkably  striking.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
plants  for  cutting  purposes.  It  therefore  seems  somewhat  strange 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  gi-own  than  it  ^is  ;  indeed,  we  do  not 
remember  meeting  with  it  elsewhere  than  at  Kew. 

Erica  herbacea. — Under  this  name  there  are  several  kinds  of 
Heath  known  in  gardens,  but  the  true  species  is  by  no  means  a 
common  plant.  We  have  had  a  bunch  of  flowers  of  it  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  gathered  from  the  open  air  at  Knap  Hill.  Its 
flowers  resemble  those  of  other  small-blossomed  kinds,  but  they  are 
pure  white,  aud  are  borne  in  great  abundance.  It  is  a  capital  sub- 
ject for  early  spring  flowering  in  the  open  border,  and  as  such  it 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

An  offer  by  Sir  F.  Johnstone,  M.P.,  to  subscribe  £2000  towards 
the  requisite  amount  (£6000)  for  the  establishment  of  a  winter 
garden  at  Weymouth,  has  revived  the  proposal,  and  the  Mayor  has 
accordingly  called  a  meeting  to  consider  the  same. 
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PLiTE  CCXXIIL— THE  PASSION-FLOWERS 

WITH   A    COLOUEED    FIGURE    OF   P.    VITIFOLIA. 

The  brilliant  flowers  a!id  singular  foliage  of  the  species  liere  figured 
are  features  wliich  render  it  unique  among  cultivated  Passion-flowers, 
unless  its  nearest  ally  P.  sanguinea,  from  the  Antilles,  still  holds  its 
ground  in  Continental  gardens,  where  it  used  to  be  grown.  P.  viti- 
folia,  which  was  formerly  known  as  Tacsonia  Buchanani,  is  recorded 
as  having  bloomed  in  this  country  in  1869  ;  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Toot- 
ing, who  is  the  possessor  of  an  established  plant,  exhibited  blooms 
of  it  at  South  Kensington  in  June  1871.  Like  all  other  Passion- 
flowers, it  may  be  readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  it 
grows  at  about  the  same  rate  as  Tacsonia  insignis,  which  it  some- 
what resembles  in  the  texture  of  its  foliage  and  the  colour  of  its 
flowers.  Witli  a  few  exceptions.  Passionflowers  are  all  rapid  grow- 
ing climbers,  many  of  them  throwing  out  shoots  from  20  ft.  to  30 
ft.  in  length,  and  covering  a  large  area  within  their  first  year  from 
cuttings  ;  and  in  the  case  of  fruit-bearing  kinds,  such  as  P.  macro- 
carpa,  P.  quadraugularis,  and  P.  edulis,  it  is  not  unusuil  for  them 
to  bear  a  crop  of  from  50  to  SO  fruits  before  completing  their  second 
years  growth.  Xo  indoor  climbers  are  so  easily  managed  as  these,  or 
so  well  suited  for  draping  pillars  or  rafters,  or  for  forming  festoons, 
and  they  supply  a  large  quantity  of  foliage  and  flowers  for  deco- 
ration in  a  cut  state.  All  the  tender  kinds  should  be  grown  in  a 
light  free  soil,  such  as  turfy  peat  and  light  loam  simply  broken,  but 
not  sifted,  to  which  may  be  added  a  small  quantity  of  river  sanil. 
The  soil  for  cuttings  and  for  the  plants  until  they  are  ready  for 
planting  out,  when  thej'  should  be  well  rooted  in  6-in.  pots,  sliould 
contain  more  peat  and  sand  than  for  established  plants,  and  should 
be  free  from  lumps.  It  is  always  best  to  confine  the  roots  of  those 
that  are  planted  in  their  final  quarters  within  shallow,  well-drained 
spaces  ;  and  if  the  situation  should  be  badly  drained.  i1;  would  be  an 
advantage  to  elevate  tliese  compartments  above  the  surrounding 
floor.  As  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be  removed  without  injury  to 
the  roots  should  be  taken  out  every  year,  and  replaced  witli  fresh 
materi.al.  This  is  best  done  wdicn  the  plants  begin  to  be  active,  in 
February  or  March.  When  the  roots  have  well  filled  tlieir  allotted 
spaces,  these  could  either  be  enlarged,  or,  wliat  is  ofteuer  far  better, 
an  occasional  watering  of  liquid  manure  could  be  given  along  with 
the  abundance  of  n-ater  which  is  required  during  the  simimer  season. 
Those  intended  for  pot  culture  need  small  shifts,  according  to  their 
rate  of  gi-owtli  and  the  amount  of  space  allowed  for  the  spread  of 
their  foliage.  Plants  grown  for  their  fruit  should  have  more  liberal 
treatment  in  the  way  of  root  accommodation,  and  an  additional 
supply  of  decayed  manure. 

In  training  the  plants,  the  earliest  stage  must  necessarily  be  very 
formal,  and  frequent  stoppings  will  be  required  to  form  the  first  main 
laterals  ;  but  when  the  principal  shoots  are  properly  arranged,  the 
after  growths  should  be  allowed  to  hang  at  liberty.  During  summer 
the  slioots  will  require  thinning  out  and  regulating  ;  and  where  any 
ha  ig  too  low,  the  points  may  be  looped  up  but  not  sliortened.  With 
the  exception  of  P.  racemosa.  tlie  current  year's  growth  of  all  should 
be  cut  off  when  pruning,  only  lea-\-ing  those  shoots  that  are  wanted 
forextension.  Tliisprocess  should  also  be  done  just  before  growth  com- 
mences, as  foliage  is  often  of  great  service  to  them  during  autumn  and 
winter.  The  flowers  of  the  fruit- bearing  sorts  should  "^be  fertilised 
when  fully  expanded,  and  the  young  fruits  should  be  thinned  out 
"where  too  numerous.  P.  quadraugularis  sometimes  bears  two  crops 
in  a  year — the  first  ripening  in  July  and  the  second  in  SeptemlDer  or 
October — from  flowers  produced  immediately  after  the  first  crop  is 
gathered.  Flowers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  set  their  fruits  while  older  ones 
are  maturing  on  the  same  plant. 

Those  wdio  have  convenience  for  growing  a  selection  of  good  typical 
kinds  may  for  stove  culture  procure  P.  racemosa,  sometimes  "called 
P.  princeps,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a  superb  plant,  having  glossy 
lobed  leaves  and  racemes  of  rosy  buds,  which  expand  into  crimson 
flowers.  These  racemes  gi-ow  to  a  great  length,  and  become  quite 
naked,  making  it  necessary  to  loop  up  the  bare  portion  of  the  main 
stems.  On  no  account  must  these  be  shortened,  for  they  continue 
to  produce  buds  at  the  points  year  after  year  from  the  same  raceme, 
so  long  as  it  remains  attached.  If  cut  back  above  the  oldest  buds, 
the  part  left  usually  dies  back.  The  bare  stems  are  certainly  an 
apparent  drawback  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant ;  but  w  hen  several 
racemes  are  formed,  covered  witli  rosy  buds,  a  more  desirable  stove 
climber  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon. 

Next  in  point  of  merit  is  P.  kermesina,  which  is  often  treated 
as  a  greenhouse  plant.  It  has  medium-sized  crimson  flowers,  with 
a  distinct  violet  corona.  Its  parts  are  inucli  smaller  than  those  of 
P.  vitifolia,  and  some  of  the  flowers  have  a  tendency  to  become 
magenta.  P.  maerocarpa  and  P.  quadraugularis  are  so  much  alike 
that  only  one  need  be  grown  if  a  robust  kind  is  desired.     The  macu- 


lated variety  of  the  latter  is,  however,  so  rich  as  regards  foliage,  and 
grows  so  freely,  that  it  should  be  eagerly  sought  after.  By  a  course 
of  regular  stopping,  it  furnishes  a  number  of  laterals,  and  in  this 
way  can  be  made  to  cover  a  large  space  within  a  very  short  time. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  combinations  of  colour  is  formed  by  allow- 
ing it  to  entwine  with  the  rich  velvety  purple  foliage  of  Dioscorea 
vittata.  Very  nearly  related  to  P.  maerocarpa  is  P.  alata,  but  this 
has  more  conspicuous  flowers,  with  a  more  regularly  arranged  corona. 
In  a  favourable  aspect  both  thrive  in  a  temperate  greenhouse.  The 
next  to  be  considered  is  P.  Innesi,  a  cross  between  the  two  last- 
mentioned.  It  has  the  form  of  leaf  and  winged  stem  common  to 
both,  but  its  flowers  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  P.  alata,  differing 
mainly  in  the  marking  of  the  petals  and  corona. 

A  plant  with  flowers  very  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  P. 
maerocarpa,  but  unlike  them  in  colouring,  is  P.  Imp(5ratrice  Eug>5nie. 
Its  leaves,  which  are  deeply  three-lobed,  at  once  separate  it  from 
the  foregoing  set,  all  of  whicli  have  ovate,  pointed  leaves.  Its 
sepals  are  white,  while  its  petals  are  rose-coloured  ;  but  its  most 
striking  feature  lies  in  the  large  and  variously  marked  corona. 
A  vigorous,  free-growing  kind  is  P.  edulis,  which  bears  purplish 
fruits,  measuring  about  Ih  in.  in  their  longest  diameter.  Its  foli- 
age, which  is  three-lobed  and  of  a  rich  green,  is  higlily  esteemed 
for  garnishing  purposes.  A  high  temperature  is  not  alway  requi- 
site for  its  well-being,  as  it  often  grows  with  vigour  and  bears 
well  when  trained  to  the  back  wall  of  a  gi-eenhouse.  It  is  said 
to  flourish  in  the  open  air  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  As 
an  ornamental-foliaged  plant,  quite  different  in  character  from  P. 
quadraugularis  var.,  we  may  admit  P.  trifasciata.  Its  three-lobed 
leaves  have  a  purple  under-surface,  while  the  upper  has  a  broad 
purple  stripe  in  the  direction  of  each  rib,  and  a  few  scattered 
silvery  patches  upon  the  intervening  space. 

In  establishments  where  tender  plants  are  largely  grown,  a  house 
with  a  warm  temperate  atmosphere  is  usually  provided  for  those  sub- 
jects that  require  it.  In  such  a  house  P.  vitifolia,  being  a  native  of 
Panama,  would  thrive  satisfactorily,  as  well  as  tiie  large-fruiting 
kinds  above-mentioned  ;  but  to  attempt  their  culture  in  a  house  in 
"nliich  the  temperature  is  low  would  only  end  in  failure.  P.  Bellotti, 
a  handsome  kind  with  large  rosj'-Ulac  flowers,  seems  adapted  to  both 
warm  and  cool  temperatures  ;  but  P.  Munroi,  which  might  be  taken 
for  P.  Bellotti  when  not  in  bloom,  does  best  in  a  cool  house.  It  is  a 
very  vigorous  prlant,  with  the  appearance  of  a  large-leaved  Ivy,  and 
its  flowers,  which  are  unusually  large,  are  white,  shaded  with  violet. 
The  most  serviceable  of  the  ga-eenhouse  sorts  is  P.  ccerulea  racemosa, 
a  kind  which  never  fails,  under  fair  treatment,  to  yield  an  abundance 
of  bloom.  The  variety  rubra  is  nearly  equal  to  the  typical  P.  race- 
mosa in  brilliancy  of  colour.  P.  hybiida  floribunda  attbrds  variety, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  purplish  flowers,  inserted  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
instead  of  being  collected  in  racemes.  P.  Campbelli  is  a  cross  between 
ccerulea,  and  some  of  the  purple  kinds  nearly  related  to  hybrida 
floribunda.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes,  and  the  corona  is  of  a 
clear  blue  colour. 

A  recently-introduced  Mexican  species,  bearing  the  name  of  P. 
Hahni,  is  highly  spoken  of  as  a  greenhouse  climber,  and  in  structure 
it  is  said  to  differ  from  all  our  formerly  cultivated  kinds.  The  leaves 
are  shield-shaped,  light  gi'een  above,  and  reddish  below.  The  flowers, 
which  are  white,  measure  3  in.  across  ;  and  the  corona,  which  is  in 
iwo  whorls,  is  remarkable  in  being  yellow.  As  it  has  become  esta- 
blished in  this  country,  we  may  hope  soon  to  see  it  in  trade  catalogues. 

The  only  kinds  that  are,  comparatively  speaking,  hardy  are  P.  in- 
carnata  and  P.  ccerulea  ;  the  former  is  allied  to  P.  edulis,  and  was 
the  first  to  be  introduced,  but  is  now  probably  lost  to  cultivation. 
Though  P.  ccerulea  often  thrives  in  very  unfavourable  situations,  it 
produces  its  finest  displays  when  planted  in  a  light  rich  soil  witli  a 
south  or  west  asi^eot.  As  a  climber  for  draping  walls  or  the  faces  of 
buildings  it  is  Cjuite  equal  to  the  Clematis  or  Pipe  Vine  ;  and,  when 
studded  over  with  its  ovoid  golden  berries,  few  hardy  climbers  are 
more  beautiful,  unless  it  be  the  autumn  foliage  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper  and  its  allies.  C.   M. 

[Tliis  brilliant  Passion-flower,  the  colour  of  which  can  only  be 
feebly  rendered  by  colour-printing,  was  seen  by  us  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Hon.  W.  Owen  Stanley,  Penrhos,  Holyhead,  where  its  effect  on 
shoots  allowed  to  ramble  freely  from  their  supports  was  very  beautiful.  ] 


"Natural  Scenery."— In  The  Garden  (p.  187)  Mr.  William 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  quotes  De  Quincey's  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  Miss  Wordsworth's  MS.  journal  of  her  tour  in  Scotland  in  1803, 
and  suggests  its  publication  if  still  in  existence.  As  the  matter  has 
not  since  been  referred  to  in  your  pages,  I  write  to  say  that  the  book 
"  Recollections  of  a  Tour  made  in  Scotland,  a.d.  1803,  by  Dorothy 
AVordsworth,"  was  published  by  Messrs.  Edmonston  &,  Douglas, 
Edinburgh,  in  187i,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  J.  C.  Shairp. 
The  book  is  extremely  interesting,  and  worthily  fulfils  Mr.  Paul's 
anticipations. — P.  T.  M. 
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Indoor  Fruit. 
Vines. — With  all  the  Vines  on  the  move,  and  work  in  other  de- 
partments in  arrear,  we  now  have  a  busy  time  before  us.  In  the 
early  liouse  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  all  thinning  of  bunches  and 
berries  finished  without  delay,  as  every  hour  lost  in  the  performance 
of  this  tedious  operation  places  a  useless  strain  upon  the  Vines. 
When  the  thinning  has  been  brought  to  a  close  the  inside  borders 
should  be  well  mulched  with  short  horse-manure,  and  copiously 
watered  to  an  extent  that  will  ensure  the  proper  moistening  of  the 
soil  quite  down  to  the  drainage.  All  available  surfaces  should  be 
syringed  twice  a  day  ;  in  the  morning  with  clear  water,  and  at  night 
with  some  stimulating  liquid  where  the  Vines  show  signs  of  weak- 
ness. From  this  time  until  the  Grapes  are  stoned  gross  laterals  only 
should  be  stopped,  and  a  little  night  air  with  the  temperature 
standing  at  60"  will  increase  tlie  vigour  of  the  Vines.  Give  a  little 
air  at  70°  ;  gradually  raise  the  day  temperature  to  80°,  and  close  in 
time  for  it  to  run  up  toS5''under  theinfiuence  of  solar  heat.  The  above 
treatment  (with  the  exception  of  the  temperature,  which  may  range 
s  )me  5°  higher)  will  also  apply  to  early  iXuscats  and  Frontignans,  which 
s'louldalwaysbegrown  together ;  but  Madresfield  Court,  the  best  of  all 
tje  Black  Muscats,  succeeds  and  colours  best  under  Hamburgh 
treatment.  We  have  tried  Golden  Queen  in  early  and  succession 
houses,  but,  finding  that  it  requires  more  time  than  Muscats,  we 
have  discontinued  its  growth,  as  the  latter  are  in  every  way  superior 
to  it.  Pay  attention  tc  the  daily  routine  in  succession  and  late 
houses.  Ply  the  syringe  vigorously  until  the  bunches  approach 
the  flowering  stage,  unless  they  show  signs  of  running  too  much  to 
tendrils,  when  a  higher  and  drier  temperature  will  counteract  this 
sure  sign  of  imperfectly  ripened  wood.  Add  fresh  mulching  to 
fruiting  pot  Vines,  and  keep  them  well  supplied  with  generous 
liquid,  which  should  be  changed  at  every  alternate  watering.  Get  cut- 
baclv  Vines,  that  have  been  shaken  out  and  potted  in6-in.  pots,  shifted 
into  the  fruiting  size,  which  need  not  exceed  12  in.  in  diameter. 
Use  good  rough  turfy  loam,  crushed  bones,  and  old  lime  rubble.  Pot 
firmly,  and  place  in  a  bottom-heat  of  70°  to  75'^.  Shade  slightly 
from  bright  sunshine  for  a  few  days,  and  gradually  inure  them  to 
the  full  influence  of  light.  Where  spring  planting  is  contemplated, 
the  drainage  and  compost  should  be  prepared  in  advance  ;  and  if  the 
internal  borders  can  be  made  a  fortnight  before  tlie  Vines  are  ready, 
the  soil  will  be  getting  dry  and  warm  and  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  their  reception. 

Pines. — If  the  most  forward  succession  Queens  which  were  potted 
in  February  and  placed  in  a  bottom-heat  of  80'  to  85°  have  not  been 
watered,  they  should  be  looked  over  on  a  fine  day.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate watering  of  Pines  at  any  time  is  wrong ;  but  at  this  changeable 
and  early  season,  immediately  after  potting,  an  excess  of  water  might 
seriously  injure  the  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  tliey  must  not  suffer 
from  the  want  of  it,  as  the  withholding  of  water  after  they  begin  to 
make  new  roots  might  throw  them  into  premature  fruiting.  An  ex- 
perienced person  can  tell  by  the  feel  of  the  foliage  when  a  Pine 
requires  water  ;  and  when  a  doubt  exists  it  is  best  to  defer  watering 
and  give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  a  little  extra  atmospheric  moisture. 
Examine  newly-formed  beds  of  tan  or  leaves  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
their  having  heated  until  they  have  become  too  dry  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  plants,  a  good  watering  will  set  matters  right  and  pro- 
duce a  genial  vapour  which  will  be  beneficial  to  them,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  a  soft  humid  atmosphere  is  needed  to  start  them 
into  new  growth.  Encourage  newly-started  fruiters  with  some  kind 
of  stimulating  liquid  when  tliey  require  water.  Change  its  charac- 
ter occasionally,  and  damp  all  paths  and  surfaces  with  it  after 
closing.  Syringe  lightly  overhead  on  fine  days,  but  avoid  wetting 
the  fruit  wlien  in  flower.  IMaintain  a  night  temperature  of  70°, 
with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15"^  by  day,  and  run  up  to  00*  with  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  after  closing  on  fine  afternoons.  Keep  the 
plants  well  up  to  the  influence  of  light,  shade  as  little  as  possible, 
and  reduce  the  suckers  to  one  or  two  on  each  plant  before  they  have 
time  to  rob  the  fruit.  Look  over  newly-potted  stock,  and  be  guided 
by  the  state  of  the  weather  in  its  management  ;  the  great  object 
being  a  free,  stocky  growth,  which  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
liberal  admission  of  light  and  air  when  the  plants  have  recovered 
from  the  check  produced  by  shaking  out  and  re-potting. 

Pigs. — The  fruit  on  the  early  pot  Figs  having  completed  their 
first  swelling,  the  principal  point  in  the  daily  routine  will  be  atten- 
tion to  watering  with  diluted  liquid  manure  a  few  degrees  warmer 
than  the  house.  Of  this  large  trees  in  properly  drained  pots  will 
take  immense  quantities  without  injury  ;  but  once  allow  the  roots 
to  want  water,  and  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  most  forward 
fruit  dropping  when  they  should  commence  the  last  swelling  for 
ripening.  Examine  the  top-dressing,  and  if  the  roots  of  trees  carry- 
ing heavy  crops  are  showing  on  the  surface,  large  pieces  of  turf  may 


be  laid,  grass-side  downwards,  ai-ound  and  projecting  over  the  rims 
of  the  pots  ;  through  these  they  will  soon  find  their  way  into  the 
decaying  plunging  material,  an  element  that  will  greatly  improve  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Tlie  temperature  by  night  may  range 
about  00°  with  a  little  air,  wlien  mild,  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
move,  when  a  few  degrees  more  may  be  given,  with  all  the  sunlight  and 
air  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fruit — as  flavourless  Figs  are 
perhaps  the  most  insipid  fruit  grown.  Syringe  the  foliage  tho- 
roughly twice  a  day.  Damp  all  paths  and  floors,  and  close  in  time 
for  the  house  to  run  up  to  80°  under  the  influence  of  sun-heat.  Pay 
great  attention  to  ventilation,  particularly  after  this  dull,  sunless 
weather,  as  sudden  bursts  of  early  sun  very  often  catch  the  broad, 
tender  leaves,  and  to  escape  this  a  little  air  should  be  given  at  the 
apex  when  the  temperature  has  risen  to  68°  Of  70°.  Houses  in  which 
the  trees  are  planted  out  will  require  tying  and  regulating  as  growth 
proceeds.  Stop  side  shoots  where  too  thick,  but  lay  in  at  full  length 
all  terminal  growths  until  they  have  filled  the  trellis.  Syringe  well, 
mulch  and  water  the  borders,  and  keep  red  spider  in  check  by 
encouraging  a  luxuriant  growth.  In  low,  damp  situations,  where 
Figs  from  open  walls  cannot  be  obtained,  the  finest  kinds  are  well 
worthy  of  culture  under  glass  cases  or  copings.  If  trained  thinly 
they  will  ripen  oS^  one  crop  in  favourable  seasons  without  fire-heat, 
but  to  ensure  the  ripening  of  the  wood  a  flow  and  return  pipe  should 
be  at  command. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  my  last  paper  I  directed  par 
ticular  attention  to  the  art  of  disbudding,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  we  have  to  perform  throughout  the  whole  sea- 
son of  growth.  When  properly  performed,  trees  of  remarkable  size 
and  beauty  may  be  grown  in  a  very  short  time,  as  the  nine-year-old 
giants  at  Floors  Castle  now  live  to  bear  witness.  Vigorous  trees 
should  now  be  taken  in  hand  early  ;  while  others,  which  have  been 
enfeebled  by  injudicious  cropping,  will  be  the  better  for  being  allowed 
to  make  some  growth  before  any  of  the  shoots  are  removed  ;  but  in 
each  case  the  little-and-often  principle  should  be  followed,  as  few 
subjects  are  more  liable  to  injury  from  sudden  checks  than  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  when  grown  under  glass.  This  operation  having  been 
completed,  and  the  base  shoots  neatly  heeled  down,  a  free  and  unre- 
strictedgrowthwillbenefitthe  trees  by  partially  shading  the  oldwood, 
and  the  fruit  will  swell  rapidly  and  fine  up  to  the  stoning  stage. 
The  inside  borders  will  now  need  plentiful  supplies  of  tepid  water, 
and  the  trees  will  require  good  syringing  twice  a  day  ;  but  tlie 
last  syringing  should  be  performed  in  time  for  the  foliage  to  get 
dry  before  nightfall.  As  days  increase  in  length,  and  bright  sun- 
shine may  be  expected  to  succeed  this  dull  unsettled  weather,  a 
rise  of  temperature  must  be  guarded  against  by  giving  a  little  air 
early,  and  increasing  it  by  degrees  until  the  maximum  has  been 
attained,  when  reduction  may  take  place  in  a  similar  way.  For 
the  present  it  will  be  as  well  to  err  on  the  safe  side  by  main- 
taining a  rather  low  night  temperature  of  from  55°  to  58°,  with  a 
sudden  rise  of  from  10°  to  15°  by  day.  This  will  apply  until  the  stoning 
period  is  over,  when  a  higher  range  will  do  harm  to  the  trees. 
When  general  syringing  cannot  be  continued,  all  bare  stems 
and  walls  may  be  sprinkled,  to  counteract  the  drying  influence  of 
fire-heat  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  trees  being  weak,  the  floors  and 
mulching  may  be  sprinkled  over  with  tepid  water.  Watch  closely 
for  green  fly,  and  fumigate  before  it  has  time  to  curl  the  leaves.  If 
blacli  fly  is  troublesome  the  smoking  must  be  repeated  several  times, 
as  it  is  more  difficult  to  extermiuate.  Follow  up  good  syringing  in 
succession  houses  nntil  the  flowers  are  ready  for  fertilising,  and  fumi- 
gate before  they  open.  Pursue  a  medium  course  with  regard  to 
moisture  until  the  fruit  is  safe,  when  former  directions  will  apply. 
The  buds  in  late  houses  are  swelling  fast,  and  a  few  fine  days  will 
bring  them  into  flower.  If  heated  witli  hot-water  pipes  the  trees 
may  be  syringed  on  fine  days,  ilulch  inside  borders  and  see  that 
they  do  not  become  dry.  Many  crops  of  Peaches  are  injured  by 
want  of  moisture  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell. — W.  Coleman. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids.— As  the  days  lengthen  Orchids  will  require  a  more 
humid  atmosphere  than  hitherto.  Newly-potted  plants,  either  in 
pots  or  in  baskets,  must  be  carefully  watered  during  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth,  gradually  increasing  the  supply  according  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  young  pseudo-bulbs  develop.  The  cool  house  spe- 
cies will  now  require  careful  watching  during  sunny  weather,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  temperature  from  getting  too  high.  The  best  way  to 
manage  this  is  to  run  down  the  blinds  a  few  minutes  before  the  sun 
strike's  on  the  house  ;  at  the  same  time  the  floors  and  stages  should 
be  well  damped  with  the  syringe  ;  but  avoid  wetting  the  foliage  of 
the  plants.  Masdevallias  will  now  be  pushing  up  their  flowers,  and 
should  receive  all  the  light  possible,  with  a  slight  increase  of  heat  if 
fine  flowers  and  bright  colour  be  expected.  Winter-bloommg  Mas- 
devallias should  now  be  potted,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  equal 
parts  fibry  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  These  are  best  grown  m 
shallow  pans.     The  plants  should  be  separated  with  a  sharp  knife, 
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leaving  three  or  four  good  leaves  to  each  piece;  and  these  can  then  be 
distributed  i-egularly  over  the  surface  of  the  pan,  leaving  tlie  space  of 
1  in.  between  each  clump  to  allow  room  for  future  development.  In 
this  way  large  specimens  can  be  quickly  worked  up.  Plants  of 
Odontoglossum  citrosnram  and  0.  citrosmum  roseum  will  now  be 
commencing  to  grow  ;  when  in  this  stage  they  should  be  brought 
well  up  to  the  glass,  and  bo  very  lightly  shaded,  otherwise  they  are 
somewhat  shy  in  flowering.  Many  other  plants  in  the  different 
structures  will  now  be  in  flower,  and  should  be  placed  in  as  cool  and 
dry  an  atmosphere  as  is  consistent  with  their  health. 

Stove  Plants. — Maintain  a  quick  growing  temperature  in  stoves 
during  the  day  and  a  libei-al  supply  of  moisture.  This  is  especially 
necessary  among  fine-foliaged  plants,  as  the  beauty  of  these  depends 
greatly  on  rapid  and  healtliy  development.  Syringe  and  close  up 
early  on  bright  days,  with  a  temperature  of  SO',  allowing  it  to  fall 
15'  during  the  night.  Winter  blooming  Begonias  should  now  be  cut 
over,  and  a  stock  of  cuttings  put  in.  "Where  a  regular  supply  of 
flowers  is  required,  few  plants  surpass  Begonias,  taking  them  all 
the  year  round.  Gardenias  and  Tabern^montanas,  swelling  their 
buds  and  trusses,  should  be  liberally  fed  M-ith  liquid  manure.  A 
useful  plant  now  in  flower  is  Centradenia  rosea  ;  it  is  distinct,  and 
valuable  botli  for  house  and  conservatory  decoration.  Achimenes 
that  have  commenced  to  grow  freely  may  now  be  propagated,  using 
for  the  purpose  the  young  gi-owing  points.  As  soon  as  seedling 
gloxinias  are  fit  to  handle,  these  should  be  pricked  out  into  pans  or 
round  the  edges  of  small  pots,  using  an  open  peaty  soil,  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  sand.  Continue  to  pot  on  young  stock  of  every 
kind,  but  avoid  overcrowding  the  houses. 

Ferns. — It  is  very  important  that  every  kind  of  Fern  should  be 
grown  in  the  temperature  most  suitable  to  it,  especially  during  the 
developement  of  the  young  fronds,  otherwise  no  class  of  plants  suf- 
fer more  quickly  from  insect  pests.  Plants  intended  for  cutting 
purposes,  and  which  are  now  growing  freely,  must  be  gradually 
inured  to  more  airy  structures  than  the  Fernery.  When  the  fronds 
of  these  are  fully  developed,  the  plants  may  be  placed  during  sum- 
mer in  any  cool,  shady  house  ;  and  when  the  fronds  are  cut,  they 
may  be  again  introduced  to  heat,  when  a  quick  growth  of  fronds 
■will  be  produced,  which  will  be  valuable  during  winter.  Plants 
growing  in  temperate  and  cool  houses  on  rock-work,  should  now 
receive  a  top-dressing,  placing  a  little  rough  compost  round  their 
collars  to  induce  a  good  root  ramifioatiou.  Surface  the  soil  over  with 
flaky  Moss  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist,  and  to  assist  in  keeping 
np  a  healthy  degree  of  moisture  in  the  house. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— Any  Orange  trees  intended  for  decora- 
tive M-ork,  and  which  have  been  wintered  in  cool  houses,  should 
now  receive  a  liberal  and  rich  top-dressing  of  loam,  bones,  and  sheep 
manure.  Place  them  in  a  light  structure,  with  a  somewhat  close 
atmosphere ;  but  shade  must  be  given  during  very  bright  weather, 
otherwise  their  leaves  will  be  very  liable  to  turn  yellow,  and  they 
■will  look  bad  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Large  greenhouse  Palms 
should  also  receive  a  good  top-dressing,  using  for  them  a  good  strong 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  peat,  to  prevent  too  much  cohe- 
siveness.  A  few  standards  of  Plumbago  eapensis  and  a  few  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Lantanas  should  now  be  "run  np."  They  will 
look  well  in  the  conservatory  during  the  late  summer  mouths  ;  and 
than  these  few  plants  are  more  graceful  or  beautiful  when  grown  as 
standards.  Liliums  of  the  lancifolium  type  will  now  require  a  rich 
top-dressing  of  fibry  loam  and  manure.  A  good  batch  of  shrubby 
Calceolarias  should  now  be  potted,  tosucceed  those  lifted  from  beds 
in  autumn.  The  best  for  this  purpose  is  the  old  aurea  floribunda. 
Plants  potted  at  once  -will  be  found  very  useful  for  decorative  pur- 
poses during  June  and  July.  Keep  them  well  fumigated,  and  grow 
them  in  cool  frames.  J.  Kobekts. 

Flo-wer  Garden. 

Any  beds  or  borders  dug  up  roughly  before  winter  set  in  should 
now  be  forked  over,  thoroughly  pulverising  the  soil  as  the  work 
proceeds,  so  that  rains  may  pass  rapidly  through  it,  and  that  the 
sun  and  wind  may  warm  and  aerate  it.  For  success  in  flower  gar- 
dening hinges  quite  as  much  on  the  preparation  of  the  beds  and 
borders  as  on  that  of  the  plants  themselves  ;  although  the  latter 
too  often  take  precedence,  for  the  rough  manual  labour  necessary  to 
winter  dress  and  cultivate  beds  is  hardly  such  congenial  work  as 
that  of  the  propagating  department.  When,  however,  all  the  heaviest 
outdoor  work  is  well  advanced  during  winter,  the  preparation  just 
alluded  to  will  now  be  greatly  lightened,  and  leisure  afforded  for 
pushing  on  the  ligliter  operations  that  invariably  attend  seed  sow- 
ing ;  propagating  and  hardening  off  plants,  come  on  with  gradually 
lengthenmg  days  and  brighter  skies.  Where  spring  gardening  is  pro- 
perly carried  out,  beds  that  were  planted  in  autumn  with  bulbs 
and  flowering  plants,  either  herbaceous  or  biennials,  will  now  need 
carefully  going  over,  filling  up  all  gaps  from  the  reserve  garden  and 
pressing  the  soil  around  the  stems  of  any  that  have  been  loosened 


by  recent  gales.  Pansies  and  similar  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by 
having  any  long  shoots  belonging  to  them  carefully  and  firmly  peg- 
ged down  evenly  over  tlie  surface  of  the  beds.  Seedlings  of  tliat 
invaluable  Forget-me  not  the  Myosotis  dissitiilora  have  during  the 
pa,st  winter  proved  better  than  old  plants  ;  they  have  survived  the 
winter  without  any  loss,  while  the  old  plants  are  generally  very 
much  injured.  AVhere  a  good  supply  of  comparatively  tender 
annuals  such  as  jSTeraophilas  and  Virginian  stocks  was  sown  in 
small  pots  late  in  the  autumn  and  wintered  in  cold  pits,  they  may 
now  be  safely  planted  out,  provided  they  have  been  carefully 
hardened  off  by  full  exposure  on  all  occasions  ^^■hen  the  temperature 
was  above  the  freezing  point.  As  the  flowers  of  Hyacinths  pro- 
gress above  ground  they  must  be  carefully  staked  and  tied,  other- 
wise they  are  very  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  rough  winds.  The 
general  pruning  of  Roses  must  now  be  proceeded  with.  Dwarfs  on 
their  own  roots  are,  as  a  rule,  the  best  for  flower  garden  decoration. 
It  a  large  portion  of  the  old  wood  be  cut  out  and  the  strongest 
shoots  of  preceding  years  cut  in  about  one-third  of  their  length  and 
pegged  down  with  stout  wooden  pegs,  they  will  flower  their  entire 
length.  Instead  of  digging  Rose  beds,  we  usually  remove  a  little 
of  the  surface-soil,  apply  a  coat  of  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  and 
cover  it  with  good  loam.  Tliis  will  be  worked  in  during  the  season, 
and  will  keep  the  plants  in  luxuriant  health.  Amongst  the  most 
continuous  flowerers  must  be  reckoned  the  pink  and  crimson  Chinas  ; 
these  in  single  beds  or  in  pairs  by  the  margins  of  walks  in  pleasure 
grounds  are  always  gay  with  blossoms  from  early  in  June  until 
severe  frosts  cut  off  the  latest  blooms. 

Where  hardy  flowers  of  a  permanent  character  are  employed, 
such  as  the  commoner  sorts  of  bulbs.  Primroses,  &c. ,  the  ground  will  now 
present  a  gay  appearance.  Any  mixed  varieties  of  Primroses  should 
be  marked  now  when  they  are  in  bloom,  and  lifted  as  soon  as  the 
blooming  season  is  over.  In  beds  of  simple  design,  such  as  circles, 
ovals,  or  squares,  cut  in  the  turf  in  snug  sheltered  corners  where 
evergreens  form  cosy  nooks,  Dielytra  spectabilis  looks  well  in  early 
summer,  and  it  may  be  succeeded  by  Dahlias,  Canuas,  or  any  of 
the  numerous  fine  foliaged  plants  that  are  now  turned  out-of-doors 
in  summer.  It  is  not  only  the  extent  but  tlie  variety  introduced 
into  flower  gardens  that  makes  them  welcome  to  the  majority  of 
visitors.  Gardens  both  large  and  small  are  benefited  by  such 
changes. — James  Groom. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— We  have  now  quite  finished 
repotting  our  whole  stock  of  plants,  which  look  fairly  well ;  and  if 
the  present  mild  weather  should  continue  we  will  probably  see  them 
rapidly  recover  from  the  severe  shock  which  they  received  from  un- 
favourable weatherlast  autumn.  It  isagood  plan  to  fumigate  the  frames, 
in  order  to  destroy  any  green  fly  that  may  happen  to  be  upon  the 
leaves,  before  the  plants  are  placed  out-of-doors.  Those  who  place 
their  plants  out  in  the  open  air  as  they  pot  them  would  do  well  to 
fumigate  them  first.  If  this  is  not  convenient,  a  vessel  containing 
strong  soapy  water  should  be  at  hand  in  the  potting-shed,  and  in  this 
the  plants  should  be  dipped  previously  to  re-potting.  The  new  yel- 
low ground  Picotees  must  not  be  passed  over  without  due  notice,  be- 
cause it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  they  are 
at  least  a  fortnight  later  in  producing  flowers  than  the  other  sections. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  place  the  plants  in  a  position  where 
these  two  weeks  may  be  made  up  ;  with  them  may  be  named  Jenny 
Lind  and  John  Simonite,  crimson  bizarre  Carnations,  which  flower 
aboutthesametime.  All  these  late-flowering  varietiesmay  beplacedin 
a  frame  facing  the  south,  while  the  earliest  varieties  may  have  the 
frame  containing  them  facing  north.  Even  with  every  care  in  look- 
ing over  the  loam  used  in  potting  some  wireworms  may  have  escaped. 
These  speedily  attack  the  plants,  and  if  any  of  them  show  signs  of 
distress  examine  the  stem  below  ground,  where  the  pest  will  be 
found — too  late  perhaps  to  save  the  plant,  but  in  time  to  prevent 
its  doing  more  mischief. 

Dahlias. — Cuttings  must  now  be  put  in  of  all  the  varieties  aa 
fast  as  they  can  be  obtained.  They  should  be  taken  off  when  they 
are  about  2  in.  in  length.  Place  each  cutting  in  a  small  ' '  Long  Tom  " 
flower  pot,  and  plunge  the  pots  closely  together  in  the  mild  heat  of 
an  ordinary  manure  frame,  keeping  the  latter  close  till  the  cuttings 
are  rooted.  They  will  not  all  form  roots  about  the  same  time; 
some  will  take  many  weeks  ;  the  gi'oss  growths  with  hollow  stems 
take  the  longest  time.  Now  is  the  time  to  procure  plants  of  the 
single  varieties  ;  Paragon  is  the  best ;  it  is  merely  a  variety  of  D. 
viriabilis.  An  old  florist  told  me  that  he  remembered  many  varie- 
ties of  the  character  of  Paragon  more  than  fifty  years  ago  with 
large,  finely-coloured  ray  florets  ;  but  that  they  were  gi'adually 
discarded  as  the  double  varieties  became  popular.  D.  coccinea  is 
very  beautiful,  and  D.  lutea  should  certainly  be  grown.  Cuttings 
of  these  must  be  put  in  the  same  as  those  of  the  choicer  double 
varieties. 

Hollyhocks. — It  is  now  getting  too  late  to  propagate  any  more 
of  these.     I£  the  plants  propagated  during  the  last  two  months  are 
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now  well  rooted,  see  that  they  are  repotted  at  once  into  5-in.  pots. 
Hollyhocks  require  and  well  deserve  careful  attention  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  As  soon  as  these  young  plants  will  stand  the  exposure, 
the  lights  should  be  drawi  quite  off  the  frames,  so  that  the  plants 
are  fully  exposed  to  the  air  on  all  sides.  "Well-established  plants 
will  now  be  ready  for  planting  out  ;  and  if  the  weather  continues 
favourable  see  that  this  is  done. 

Pinks.— Plants  in  beds  are  now  starting  into  growth.  Let  the 
surface  of  the  ground  between  them  be  stirred  up  a  little  as  may  be 
required.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  mulch  the  surface  as  pre^'iously 
directed.  Plants  of  the  forcing  varieties  are  very  small  this  year  ; 
but  those  who  have  them  should  now  force  them  along  in  heat,  in 
order  that  early  flowers  may  be  obtained,  and  also  that  the  small 
side  growths  should  be  produced  for  early  pipings.  As  soon  as  they 
are  ready,  these  may  be  put  in  in  a  hotbed,  where  they  will  speedily 
produce  plants. 

Choice  Hardy  Plants  in  Pots.— The  interest  in  these  rapidly 
increases,  and  so  many  beautiful  and  engaging  plants  claim  atten- 
tion that  it  is  most  difficult  to  know  when  or  where  to  stop.  Primulas 
of  various  kinds  are  now  rapidly  coming  into  flower  ;  tlie  varieties  of 
the  common  Primrose  not  being  the  least  interesting  or  beautiful 
amongst  them.  Pingiiicula  grandiflora,  the  great  Irish  Butterwort, 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  species  belonging  to  that  genus,  and  well 
deserves  attention.  I  grow  it  exactly  the  same  as  I  do  Auriculas, 
and  a  most  charming  plant  it  is  when  well  grown  in  pots.  P.  vallis- 
nerirefolia  is  also  very  beautiful,  and  quite  as  easily  grown  as  P. 
grandiflora  ;  both  are  now  starting  into  growth.  Myosotis  rupicola, 
the  alpine  Forget-me-not,  I  have  grown  and  flowered  beautifully  in 
pots.  It  is  very  easily  grown  if  the  leaves  can  be  kept  free  from 
red  spider  and  gi-een  fly,  which  persistently  attack  them.  I  prefer 
dipping  the  plant  in  soapy  water  to  fumigating,  as  Tobacco-smoke 
injures  the  foliage.  Messrs.  Backhouse  recommend  that  each  plant 
should  be  placed  between  stones  closely  pressed  together.  I  pot 
mine  in  the  usual  way,  and  find  them  grow  and  flower  freely.  This 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Forget-me-not  family. — J.  Douglas. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

If,  as  recommended,  all  crops  that  have  been  hopelessly  injured  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter  have  been  cleared  off,  the  benefit  arising 
therefrom  will  now  be  apparent,  inasmuch  as  the  ground  can  at  once 
be  utilised  for  crops  that  quickly  come  to  maturity,  such  as  Cauli- 
flower, Coleworts,  Early  Horn  Carrots,  and  the  earliest  section  of 
Potatoes,  without  encroaching  on  the  larger  plots  of  ground  that 
have  been  set  apart  for  the  main  crops  of  vegetables.  Moreover,  all 
the  foregoing  early  kinds  of  vegetables  mature  in  time  to  re-crop  the 
ground  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  winter,  an  occurence  not  always 
certain  with  main  crops,  particularly  in  such  a  cold,  sunless  season 
as  that  of  last  year.  Cauliflower  plants  may  now  be  safely  trans- 
ferred from  their  winter  quarters  to  the  open  ground  ;  in  doing  this 
lift  them  with  as  much  soil  adhering  to  them  as  possible,  and 
plant  them  in  deep  drills  with  trowels  ;  the  extra  labour  of  so  plant- 
ing them  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  progress  which  the 
plants  will  immediately  make.  The  drills  act  as  protectors  from 
cutting  winds  till  the  plants  have  got  established,  when  they  may 
b3  filled  in,  and  no  other  earthing  up  will  be  necessary.  Weadopt  drill 
planting  with  all  the  Brassica  tribe,  and  though  it  does  not  in  all 
cases  prevent  the  necessity  of  earthing  up,  there  is  no  need  for  such 
high  ridges  as  are  usually  made.  I  look  upon  earthing  up  as  being 
necessary  only  when  the  plants  grow  tall  and  the  stems  require  sup- 
port, and  not,  as  is  generally  thought,  because  it  aids  growth,  though 
doitbtleSB  many  imagine  that  it  does,  seeing  that  the  practice  is  of 
long  standing  and  universally  adopted.  Much  has  lately  been  writ- 
ten about  the  failure  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  of  which,  fortunately,  we 
have  no  experience,  as  ours  have  been  up  to  the  usual  standard, 
and  therefore  this  gives  one  greater  confidence  in  saying  that  the 
successful  culture  of  this  vegetable  is  solely  a  matter  of  early  sowing 
and  growing  on  without  check.  Ours  last  year,  as  in  the  case  of  several 
subsequent  years,  were  sown  in  drills  in  the  open  ground  in  February, 
or  at  the  latest  the  first  week  in  Marcli,  and  thinned  out  to  the  desired 
distance  apart  as  soon  as  fit  to  handle ;  and,  whilst  otherplantings  made 
last  year  with  such  thinnings  were  very  late,  only  now  fit  for  use;  we 
gathered  from  those  that  were  never  disturbed  very  fine  sprouts 
early  in  October — proof  positive,  surely,  as  to  the  importance  of  both 
sowing  Brussels  Sprouts  early  and  growing  them  on  without  check. 
We  adopted  the  same  plan  last  year  in  the  case  of  summer  Cauli- 
flowers with  equal  success,  which  makes  one  regret  that  the  prac- 
tice can  never  become  general,  because  vacant  ground  cannot  always 
be  had  at  the  right  time  ;  but  this  year,  through  the  winter's  severity, 
there  is  now,  unfortunately,  plenty  of  vacant  ground,  and  a  trial 
may  therefore  be  made  by  sowing  Walcheren,  or  any  other  approved 
kind,  at  once,  in  drills  2  ft.  apart.  Cover  the  seeds  with  light  dry 
soil,  and  sprinkle  them  over  with  soot  to  keep  off  slugs.  A  couple 
of  threads  of  cotton  stretched  along  each  drill  will  prevent  chaf- 


finches from  tearing  up  the  seedlings.  With  the  exception  of  Beet, 
and  late  sorts  of  Carrot,  which  run  to  seed  when  sown  too  early, 
and  the  finest  Marrow  Peas  and  French  Beans,  wliich  do  not  ger- 
minate kindly  till  the  ground  gets  warmer,  general  sowings  of  all 
other  vegetable  seeds  named  in  former  calendars  should  be  made  at 
once,  together  witli  open-border  sowings  of  Kalea,  Savoys,  and 
Broccoli.  Of  the  Kales  the  hardiest  and  only  kinds  worth  growing 
are  Cottagers  and  dwarf  curled  Scotch.  In  favoured  localities  as  to 
climate,  i.  e.,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  the  haulm  being  cut  off  by 
spring  frosts.  Potato  planting  may  be  completed  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  early  part  of  April  is  sufficiently  early  for  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  meanwliile,  however,  the  seed  tubers  should  have  atten- 
tion as  regards  sprouting,  this  being  of  more  importance  with 
respect  to  after  success  than  is  generally  supposed.  Tliose  that  have 
been  planted  on  warm  borders  to  succeed  those  in  frames  will 
require  to  be  closely  watched  to  see  that  protection  is  applied  as  soon 
as  they  appear  above  gi-ound  ;  the  soil  drawn  over  them  witli  a  hoe 
will  serve  the  purpose  for  a  considerable  time  until  the  haulm  gets 
too  long,  then  litter  or  dry  Bracken  is  necessary.  Peas  and  Broad 
Beans  should  be  earthed,  for  protection,  as  growth  proceeds, 
and  the  former  should  be  staked  early  for  tlie  same  pur- 
pose, and  also  to  keep  off  birds,  sparrows  especially  having  a 
great  liking  to  the  tender  tops.  When  dry,  stir  the  soil  amongst  all 
growing  crops,  such  as  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Onions,  and  Spinach  ;  it 
both  aids  growth  and  keeps  down  weeds.  The  herbary  should  now 
have  a  general  overhaul,  as  those  kinds  that  are  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots  should  at  once  receive  attention.  Balm,  Camomile, 
Fennel,  Hyssop,  pot  Marjoram,  Mint,  Pennyroyal,  Savory,  and  Tar- 
ragon may  all  now  be  divided  ;  for  even  if  the  present  plantations 
produce  abundant  supplies,  a  renewal  is  desirable,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  better  appearance.  Angelica,  Bumet,  Chervil,  Dill,  Sage, 
and  Thyme  are  best  raised  from  seed.  Pits  or  frames  containing 
Carrots,  Potatoes,  and  saladings  should  now  be  more  freely  venti- 
lated, and  eventually  be  left  open  entirely,  except  when  frost  seems 
imminent.  Radishes  and  Mustard  and  Cress  may  now  be  sown  in 
the  open  air.  Seedlings  of  Tomatoes  and  Capsicums  should  be 
pricked  out  and  grown  on  in  moderate  warmth  for  the  present ;  also 
Celery,  Cauliflowers,  Coleworts,  and  Lettuces,  that  have  been  raised 
in  heat,  should  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  open-air  culture,  and  be 
planted  out  before  there  is  any  danger  of  the  roots  getting  matted 
together.— W.  W. 


MESSRS.  LANE'S  NURSERY,  BERKHAMSTEAD. 

Amongst  manufacturing,  as  they  may  be  called,  or  large  wholesale 
trade  nurseries,  Messrs.  Lane's  establishment  has  long  held  a  fore- 
most position.  The  majority  of  the  land,  considerably  over  100 
acres  in  extent,  under  cultivation  for  fruit  trees.  Conifers,  Roses,  and 
Rhododendrons,  is  situated  on  the  high  and  much  exposed  Berk- 
hamstead  Common  ;  hence  outdoor  stock  in  such  a  position  is  alto- 
gether exceptionally  tried  as  to  its  hardiness,  and  can  thus  be 
depended  on  to  thrive  well  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  here- 
after be  placed.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  form  a  leading  and  im- 
portant feature,  about  twenty  acres  of  land  being  devoted  to  their 
culture  for  general  nursery  purposes  ;  and  twenty  more  acres  are 
planted  as  a  permanent  orchard,  consisting  of  all  the  leading  kinds. 
This  interesting  fruit  orchard  is  just  now  coming  into  good  bearing 
condition,  and  is  well  aiTanged  and  managed.  Such  fruits  as  Plums, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Nuts  are  planted  in  rows  at  good  distances  apart. 
The  form  of  tree  adopted  is  that  of  a  dwarf  bushy  pyramid,  which 
is  easy  to  get  at  for  all  purposes  of  pruning,  gathering  fruit,  &c. 
These  bushes  were  arranged  at  planting  time  according  to  the  varying 
habits  of  growth  of  each  particular  sort,  so  that  the  weakly  kinds 
are  grouped  together  separately  from  the  stronger-growing 
varieties,  and  thus  all  have  a  fair  chance  of  attaining  good 
development.  Between  these  rows  of  large-growing  fruit  trees 
are  planted  rows  of  Gooseberries,  and  black  and  red  Currants. 
This  orchard  forms  a  square,  and  sufficient  space  is  allowed  between  . 
the  trees  to  work  a  horse-hoe  freely  for  the  destruction  of  weeds— a 
matter  of  much  importance,  and  one  very  often  neglected  where 
fruit  tree  plantations  are  concerned.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Vic- 
toria is  one  of  the  best  of  all  bush  Plums,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
Apple  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  particularly  good  kind  and  a  free  and 
constant  bearer.  Lee's  Prolific  Black  Currant  is  also  thought  much 
of,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Highlander  and  Guido  Goose- 
berries. On  either  side  of  one  of  the  principal  walks  mtersectmg 
this  fruit  plantation  is  planted  and  trained  in  the  cordon  form  a 
collection  of  every  kind  of  Pear  to  be  found  in  the  nursery,  thus 
forming  a  very  instructive  test  collection.  This  fruit  plantation  is 
surrounded  by  a  common  Thorn  hedge,  upon  which  various  kmds  of 
double  and  single  pink  and  white  kinds  have  been  worked,  the  whole 
producing  a  pretty  effect  in  spring  when  they  are  in  bloom. 

Conifers  of  all  kinds  thrive  with  remarkable  vigour  in  this  nursery 
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and  about  forty  acre3  of  ground  are  devoted  to  their  culture.  Thuja 
gigantea  is  justly  a  great  favourite,  and  is  largely  grown.  Of  this 
beautiful  Conifer  there  is  a  fine  single  specimen  in  the  home 
nursery,  planted  in  1860  ;  it  measures  30  ft.  in  height  and  is  pro- 
portionate in  every  way.  Thuja  filiform  is  a  drooping.  Fern- 
like kind,  possessing  much  beauty.  The  fine  Golden  Yew 
named  Taxus  elegantissima  is  used  here  in  an  effective  manner  worked 
in  the  form  of  standards  on  the  common  Irish  Yew.  Thus  treated, 
this  Yew  has  a  fine  appearance.  Another  good  Yew  is  the  dwarf 
spreading  Taxus  adpressa.  Messrs.  Lane  have  also  a  very  beautiful 
collection  of  seedling  Yews  of  their  own  raising,  not  yet  in  commerce. 
Some  of  these  exliibit  striking  and  novel  colours,  and  will  doubt- 
less prove  to  be  acquisitions.  Amongst  many  fine  varieties  of  the 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  C.  erecta  viridis  is  particularly  striking,  and 
its  erect  close  habit  renders  it  useful  for  contrast.  C.  nana  com- 
pacta  is  also  a  good  and  useful  form.  Retinosporas  of  all  kinds  are 
grown  here  in  large  numbers,  and  their  colours  are  brought  out  in 
perfection  on  tlie  exposed  Berkliamstead  Common.  One  of  the  most 
striking  breaks  of  Conifers  as  far  as  appearance  is  concerned  is  one 
of  Pioea  lasiocarpa.  Deodars  have  stood  the  winter  well,  and  so 
have  most  other  Conifers,  with  the  exception  of  Picea  Nordman- 
niana,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  lost  a  g5od  deal  of  its  foliage. 

Portugal  Laurels  are  plentiful  in  this  nursery  in  the  form  of  stan- 
dards (quite  uninjured  by  frost),  about  9  ft.  high,  and  with  heads 
from  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  through.  To  Rhododendrons  about  17  acres  of 
ground  are  devoted ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  tlieir  healthy  and 
vigorous  appearance — even  grown,  as  they  are,  entirely  in  heavy  filjry 
yellow  loam.  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  possibly  be  better, 
even  if  the  soil  were  composed  of  the  generally  supposed  proper 
material  for  them,  viz.,  fibry  poat.  Considering  the  past  unfavour- 
able summer,  these  Rhododendrons  are  fairly  furnished  with  flower 
buds,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  outdoor  stock  here,  are  planted  in  an 
exceptionally  bleak  and  exposed  position. 

Roses,  to  the  culture  of  which  about  9  acres  of  poorish  loamy 
soil  are  devoted,  liave,  as  is  well  known,  long  been  a  leading  feature 
in  this  establishment.  The  stock  is  of  good  average  strength  and 
very  hardy  in  constitution.  The  past  winter,  however,  has  proved 
too  much  for  a  good  many  of  the  more  tender  kinds.  There  are, 
indeed,  probably  more  Roses  damaged  by  frost  this  season  tlian 
there  have  been  for  many  years  past.  Out  of  evil,  however,  conies 
good,  for  we  can  now  ascertain  what  sorts  can  be  relied  on  to 
withstand  almost  any  kind  of  weather.  Of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  the 
foUosving  kinds  as  standards  are  nearly  all  killed,  viz.  :  Baron 
Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  Baron  Haussmann,  Christine  Nilsson,  Doc- 
teur  de  Chains,  Due  de  U'ellington,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Fire- 
brand, Francois  Louvat,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Horace  Vernet,  Jean 
Lambert,  John  Keynes,  Lord  Clyde,  Lord  Macaulay,  Louise  Pey- 
ronney,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Lyounaise,  Madame  Boutin,  Madame 
Charles  Crapelet,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Miss  Hassard,  Mons. 
Gabriel  Tournier,  Pierre  Netting,  President  Thiers,  Princess  Bea- 
trice, Princess  Christian,  Queen  of  Waltham,  Souvenir  de  Comte 
Cavour,  Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Poiteau,  Souvenir  de  Spa,  Triomphe 
de  Rosomanes,  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Xavier  Olibo.  All  Tea-scented 
Chinas,  as  standards  in  the  open  ground,  except  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
are  killed.  Of  standard  Noisettes  tlie  following  are  dead,  viz. — 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Lamarque,  Solfaterre,  and  Triomplie  de  Rennes. 

The  glass  erections  are  numerous  and  thoroughly  utilitarian  in 
character.  In  several  of  these  structures  Grapes  form  a  leadino- 
feature  ;  and  the  success  with  which  they  have  been  cultivated  for 
years  by  the  Messrs  Lane  is  well  attested  by  the  long  list  of  prizes 
obtained  by  them  at  most  of  the  great  fruit  shows  in  recent  years. 
No  special  expensive  borders  have  been  made  here  for  the  Vines  ; 
they  are  simply  planted  in  a  narrow  border,  and  afterwards  with 
good  treatment  otherwise,  left  prettj'  much  to  themselves.  One  re- 
markable fact  connected  with  these  Vines  is  that  the  roots  are  close 
beside  a  constantly  running  stream  of  spring  water,  and  thus  must  be 
alwaysdamp — a  striking  proof  that  Vines  do  require  and  enjoy  much 
more  water  at  tlie  root  than  they  frequently  receive,  provided  always 
that  the  water  is  not  stagnant  in  proximity  to  the  roots.  However, 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  Vines  at  Berkhamstead  are  in  every  way  a 
remarkable  instance  of  letting  well  alone. 

Many  houses  are  filled  with  Roses  in  pots,  and  a  house  is  speci- 
ally devoted  to  the  testing  of  new  kinds  of  Tea-scented  varieties, 
Azaleas  and  Camellias  may  be  seen  in  the  best  of  health,  and  of  a 
size  well  suited  for  all  purposes.  Flowering  shrubs  are  forced  here 
in  considerable  numbers,  the  Azalea  mollis  and  Rhododendron  prce- 
cox  being  deservedly  favourites,  and  certainly  nothing  of  their  kind 
could  be  prettier  or  more  useful  for  all  decorative  purposes  ;  and, 
moreover,  their  culture  is  simplicity  itself.  Another  favourite-  half- 
hardy  shrub  for  forcing  here  is  the  Daphne  japonica  variegata.  This 
succeeds  well,  its  charming  trusses  of  pink,  exquisitely-scented 
bloom  contrasting  well  with  its  pretty  variegated  foliage.  A  large, 
long,  lean-to  cold  greenhouse,  covered  on  the  roof  with  Mar.5chal  Niel 


Rose  (a  very  fine  old  specimen),  is  devoted  to  a  collection  of  Ivies 
grown  in  the  form  of  pyramidal  specimens  in  pots.  Amongst  these 
two  of  the  most  striking  are  Hedera  digitata  and  H.  roniboides 
obovata,  kinds  with  leaves  of  great  size,  deep  green  in  colour,  and  in 
every  way  remarkable  varieties  of  these  popular  plants. 

Henry  Bailey. 
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VIOLET  CULTUEE  IX  FRAMES. 

Viola  odokatissim.a.  is  a  very  fine  Violet — the  best,  I  think,  of  the 
single  blue  kinds.  It  is  dwarf  androloustin  grow^th,  and  the  flowers, 
whicli  are  very  sweet  and  produced  in  great  profusion,  have  broad 
petals  and  are  of  fine  form.  All  who  love  Violets  (and  wlio  does 
not?)  should  grow  it.  It  is  a  very  h.ardy  sort,  in  illustration  of 
which  I  may  mention  that  I  have  a  quantity  of  strong  plants  of  it 
and  of  Victoria  Regina  that  have  been  growing  together  without 
any  protection  all  the  winter  on  a  nortli  border  ;  the  last-uamed  sort 
lost  nearly  all  its  leaves,  wliile  odoratissima  had  scarcely  a  leaf  in- 
jured, and  begun  to  flower  earlier  than  its  associate. 

I  find  that,  for  late  winter  and  earl}'  spring  blooming  in  frames, 
decidedly  the  best  result  is  obtained  Ijy  striking  a  quantity  of  run- 
ners (selecting  tliose  with  a  tendency  to  form  a  cro\^'n  or  plump  bud 
at  the  end)  in  cold  fraaies,  inserting  the  cuttings  2  in.  or  3  in.  or  4  in. 
apart,  and  6  in.  or  S  in.  from  the  glass.  I  put  in  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive batches  from  .July  onwards.  The  earlier  and  stronger  cut- 
tings of  course  require  more  room  than  the  later  and  smaller  ones. 
When  rooted,  they  should  be  freely  exposed,  and  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed till  after  the  blooming  season  is  over,  unless  a  bed  of  leaves 
or  leaves  and  manure  is  available,  when  they  may  be  re-planted 
closely  togetlier  and  close  to  the  glass.  With  tlie  gentle  bottom 
heat  so  produced,  they  as  a  natural  result  bloom  earlier,  and  in 
severe  weather  more  freely,  tlian  they  otherwise  would  do.  I  have 
cold  frames  containing  cuttings  treated  as  first  advised,  wliich  are 
now  and  have  been  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  same  space  filled  with 
large  clumps  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  would  not  produce  more 
than  two-t]iirds  the  quantity  of  flowers. 

For  autumn  and  early  winter  flowering,  divisions  of  old  plants,  or 
better  still,  cuttings  of  the  previous  autumn,  planted  1.5  in.  or  18  in. 
apart  in  free  rich  soil  on  a  north  border,  at  the  end  of  March  or 
early  in  .\pril,  and  well  attended  to  with  water  in  dry  weather,  are 
better  than  younger  plants  ;  as  the  bloom  buds  form  earlier  and  are 
ripened  sooner.  All  the  runners  except  those  required  for  cuttings 
should  be  pinched  closely  off  as  they  grow.  These  remarks  apply  to 
such  sorts  as  odoratissima,  Victoria  Regina,  and  the  Czar  ;  the  lat- 
ter sort  I  discarded  some  years  ago  in  favour  of  Victoria  Regina,  and 
that  kind  again  will,  to  a  great  extent,  have  to  give  way  to  odoratis- 
sima. Viola. 

Adiantum  amabile  for  Hanging  Baskets.— Permit 
nie  to  draw  attention  of  your  Fern-loving  readers  to  the  merits  of 
the  above-named  Adiantum  as  a  basket  Fern,  for  whicli  purpose  we 
find  it  answer  admirably  ;  its  long  drooping  fronds  being  in  this  way 
seen  to  much  better  advantage  than  wlien  grown  in  pots.  The  bas- 
ket was  filled  last  October,  which  month  we  find  the  best  for  plant- 
inf  any  kinds  of  Ferns  or  Lycopods  in  baskets,  as  they  have  then 
time  to  get  partially  established  before  the  sun  gets  much  power  in 
spring,  and,  as  is  well  knov.'n,  the  atmosjdiere  in  all  temperate 
ferneries  and  stoves  is  at  that  time  more  equably  charged  with  mois- 
ture than  at  any  other  time.  The  baskets  we  use  are  semicircular 
in  shape,  and  made  of  small  galvanised  wire.  They  are  15  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  about  7  in.  deep  in  the  centre.  The  com- 
post is  made  up  of  three  parts  good  fibry  peat  to  one  part  good  leaf- 
soil,  with  a  sprinkling  of  coarse  Bedford  sand.  This  suits  the  finer 
kinds — such  as  Adiautum  amabile — well ;  but  for  some  of  the  stronger- 
growing  varieties,  such  as  Pol3'podium  aureum,  we  find  one  part 
good  j'ellow  loam  to  be  of  advantage.  In  filling  the  baskets  we 
first  procure  some  toughish  Moss  from  under  the  trees  or  any  shady 
place  in  the  woods,  and  pack  this  close  to  the  wires,  planting  small 
pieces  of  the  Fern  about  (5  in.  apart  all  round,  and  pressing  the  com- 
post firmly  in  until  the  basket  is  full ;  we  then  place  a  larger  piece 
in  the  centre  of  the  basket,  give  the  whole  a  gentle  washing  with  a 
small-rosed  water-can,  and  hang  them  up  in  tlieir  places.  In  some 
cases,  we  put  in  plants  of  Adiantum  setulosum,  thinking  that  Adian- 
tum amabile  might  not  grow  sufficiently  well  to  completely  cover 
the  basket.  We  now  find  this  to  have  been  a  mistake  ;  as  one  bas- 
ket filled  with  that  variety  alone,  and  only  using  one  good  plant  in 
the  centre,  is  now  a  perfect  mass  of  lovely  pendulous  fronds.  It  has 
thrown  out  its  creeping  rhizomes  all  over  the  outside  of  the  basket. 
— H.  J.  Clayton,  Grimston  Park,  in  Florist. 
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Anthurium  colocasisefolium, — The  subjoined  illustration 
represents  a  very  handsome  Aroid  lately  figured  in  the  "  Revue  Hor- 
tioole."  Its  leaves,  which  are  oval  and  heart-shaped,  measure  about 
16  in.  long  and  10  in.  wide,  very  leathery  in  texture,  and  of  a  deep 
green  above  and  a  lighter  green  beneath,  and  the  whole  surface  is 
bright  and  glossy.  It  produces  a  greenish  spathe  and  a  spadix  of 
a  x-eddish-violet  tint.  It  is  a  native  of  E^iuatorial  America,  and 
therefore  requires  a  stove  temperature.  It  is  grown  in  the  Jardin 
Fleuriste  at  Paris,  where  it  has  produced  seeds  from  which  seedlings 
have  been  raised  and  distributed.— W.  G. 

Cultlire  of  "Water  Plants.— We  have  a  greenhouse  here 
from  which  the  plants  are  removed  from  .June  until  October.  Then 
for  four  months  the  house  is  bare.  I  have  an  idea  of  making  a  big 
tank  in  the  middle  2  ft.  deep,  in  which  I  may  grow  cool  aquatics, 
i.e.,  the  cooler  growing  varieties  of  Nymphtea,  Nelumbium,  Rich- 
ardia,  Limnocharis,  Aponogeton,  Triana^a,  Riccia,  Salvinia, 
Azolla,  Papyrus,  and  many  other  fine  things,  such  as  Trapa  nataus, 
Thalia,  the  finer  varieties  of  Sagittaria,  and  some  large  sub-aquatic 
Aroids,  To  gain  time  and  furnish  the  tank  at  once,  these  things 
will  be  "  brought  forward,"  as  the  acountants  say,  in  tubs  and  large 
pans,  which  may  be  plunged  in  the  tank  as  soon  as  the  greenhouse 
plants  are  removed.  I  should  like  your  own  opinion  on  this  simple 
little  scheme,  and  I  should  also  be  most  thankful  if  any  lover  or 
grower  of  aquatic 
plants  will  refer 
me  to  good  and 
suitable  plants 
for  the  purpose 
herein  suggested 
other  than  those 
named.  I  was 
especially  inte- 
rested in  the 
notes  written  re- 
cently by  Mr. 
Cornhill  and  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Newry, 
on  the  culture  of 
water  plants.  To 
return  to  my  own 
project  :  When 
the  plants  are 
brought  into  the 
house  again  in 
October  I  shall 
run  off  the  water, 
remove  the  tubs 
and  pans  of  aqua- 
tics, and  cover  in 
the  tank  with 
boards  well  sup- 
ported below.  My 
ideas  qiiite  coin- 
cide with  those 
of  other  of  your 
correspondents 
who  have  been  so 

good  as  to  express  their  views  on  aquatic  plant  culture  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  even  where  no  special  tanks  or  other  facilities  exist 
it  only  requires  a  little  thoughtful  ingenuity  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  growing  the  finer  varieties  of  water  plants,  and  more 
especially  those  from  America,  North  China,  Japan,  and  other  tem- 
perate climates. — B. 


LILY.  OF    THE    VALLEY    FOR   FORCING. 

Those  who  make  a  point  of  forcing  a  quantity  of  this  delicately  beau- 
tiful flowering  plant,  as  a  rule,  prefer  imported  crowns  to  those  grown 
in  this  country.  The  climate  of  Germany  and  Holland  is,  without 
doubt,  more  favourable  to  the  producing  of  strong  crowns  than  that  of 
England  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  growers  in 
this  country  seldom  take  the  necessary  pains  to  ensure  a  perfect  de- 
velopment. A  very  shaded,  secluded  situation  is  often  chosen  for 
planting  out  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Now,  although  this  plant  de- 
lights m  partial  shade  and  shelter,  it  at  the  same  time  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  heat  to  impart  the  necessary  amount  of  sub- 
stance to  the  crowns.  The  very  fact  that  sorts  of  superior  quality 
are  grown  on  the  Continent,  where  solar  heat  is  more  intense  than 
with  us,  should  teach  us  a  lesson  in  this  respect.  My  own  impres- 
sion is,  that  we  should  do  better  in  this  country  to  dispense  with 
the  shade,  allowing  the  plants  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  day,  relying  on  somewhat  deeply  stir- 
red friable  soil,  heavy  mulchings,  and  copious  waterings  to  ensure 


the  necessary  vigour.  In  many  parts  of  the  South  of  Germany 
where  the  summer  heat  is  very  great,  this  method  of  culture  is  much 
preferred.  Whole  plantations  are  there  to  be  seen  exposed  the 
whole  season  through  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun.  The  greatest  care 
IS,  however,  taken  to  ensure  at  all  times  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  root,  and  the  plantation  being  heavily  mulched  with 
rotten  manure,  abundance  of  nourishment  is  furnished  just  at  the  time 
most  needed.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  treatment  differs  t  i  -■ 
ally  from  tliat  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  where  the  plants 
are  often  planted  out  in  north  borders  under  the  shade  of  fruit  trees 
or  in  some  similar  situation,  where  they  feel  but  little  of  the  sun's 
force,  and  where  too  often  the  soil  is  of  an  impoverished  nature 
I  should,  however,  mention  that  whereas  the  German  grower  takes 
but  little  or  no  pains  to  screen  his  plants  from  the  hot  sun,  be  is 
nevertheless,  careful  to  select,  if  possible,  a  situation  more  'or  less 
sheltered  from  cutting  or  rough  winds.  Many  favourable  places 
may  be  found  amongst  or  in  the  near  vicinity  of  fruit-tree  planta- 
tions. Where  the  rows  of  trees  are,  as  is  often  the  case  in  market 
gardens,  so  planted  as  to  allow  of  inter-cropping,  there  all  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  may  be 
secured.  In  private  gardens  also  there  are  generally  spots  of  ground 
in  the  kitchen  garden  to  be  found  where  shelter  and  a  maximum  of 
light  and  warmth  may  be  had  in  combination.     The  Lily  of  the 

Valley  revels   in 
a    loose,    friable 
soil  ;    and  where 
the  natural  staple 
is  of  an  adhesive 
description,  some 
means    must     be 
taken  to  amelio- 
rate   it.       Leaf  - 
mould,       river 
sand,    knockings 
out  of  pots — any- 
thing which  is  of 
a   porous    nature 
—  well       stirred 
into  the  top  spit 
of  soil,  will  pro- 
vide such  a  root- 
ing    medium    as 
this     plant     de- 
lights in.    At  the 
same      time,      a 
goodly  portion  of 
well  -  decomposed 
manure  should  be 
added       thereto, 
for  this  charming 
little    plant   is  a 
gross  feeder,  and 
likes     plenty    of 
food    of    a    rich 
description    dur 
ing    the    time    it 
is      making      its 
growth.     Some  growers  make  a  practice  of  forcing  the  same  plants 
year  after  year.     This  I  consider  to  be  a  mistake,  as,   with  all  the 
care  that  may  be  taken  after  forcing,  they  cannot  equal  those  which 
may  be  allowed  their  natural  period  of  growth  in  the  open  air.  With 
a  little  management,  there  is  but  little  diflioulty  in  securing  an  an- 
nual supply  of  crowns,  so  that  the  forced  plants  can   be  allowed  a 
season  to  recruit  their  energies.     Indeed,  inmost  cases  these  might 
be  dispensed  with  altogether  for  forcing  purposes,  and  would  serve 
for  planting  out  in  the  wild  garden  or  other  natural  situations.     In 
taking  up  the  crowns  in  the  autumn  for  potting,   only  the  largest 
and  plumpest  should  be  selected  ;  the  remainder  will,  if  planted  out, 
furnish  the  supply  the  ensuing  year.     If  not  planted  at  once,   they 
should   be  carefully  laid  in  and  be  planted  the  following   March. 
Having  prepared  the  ground  for  their  reception,  strike  out  the  lines 
9  in.  apart,  cut  out  a  trench  with  the  spade,  and  set  the  crowns  about 
6  in.  apart,  covering  them  well  and  pressing  the  soil  firmly   around 
them.     As  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground,  stir  the  soil  well 
amongst  them,  and  about  the   middle  of  April  mulch  with  3  in.   of 
rotten  manure.     During  the  hot  summer  months  frequent  waterings 
must  be  given.     This,  indeed,  is  the  most  important  item  in  their 
culture  ;  want  of  moisture  at  the  root  will  result  in  the  production 
of  spindly  crowns,  and  consequently  weaker  flower-spikes.     Strong 
plump  crowns  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  will  be  likely  in  due 
course  to  produce  good   flowers  and  in  abundance,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  moisture,  and 
nourishment.  G.  C. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Valuable   Early-blooming  Greenhouse  Shrub.— For 

the  last  three  weeks  or  more  I  have  had  Eupatoriuin  grandifoliura  in 
full  bloom  in  my  conservatory,  and  consider  it  to  be  quite  an  acqui- 
sition for  the  decoration  of  the  early  spring  greenliouse  when  flowers 
are  scarce  and  the  most  must  be  made  of  any  plants  tliat  can  be  got 
to  bloom  then,  especially  if  they  are  good  enough  to  come  naturally 
into  blossom  and  do  not  require  forcing  to  make  tliem  do  so.  My 
plant  is  quite  a  small  one — not  more  than  1  ft.  in  heiglit — and  when 
received  from  the  nursery  last  autumn  I  hardly  thought  it  could  be 
correctly  named,  as  its  large  velvety  Salvia-like  foliage  did  not  in 
the  least  resemble  any  members  of  that  family  with  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted. Its  fine  large  head  of  pale  blush  flowers,  equalling  in  size 
that  of  a  full-sized  head  of  Hydrangea,  is  much  larger  than  is  gene- 
rally met  with  in  so  small  a  plant,  and  forms  quite  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  conservatory,  and  will  apparently  remain  in  beauty  for 
some  weeks  to  come. — W.  E.  G. 

Top-dressing  Orange  Trees. — Wo  have  lately  been  lifting 
and  re-planting  a  quantity  of  fine  Orange  trees,  some  of  which 
sliowcd  signs  of  fading,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  in  robust 
health  and  bearing  lieavy  crops  of  fruit.  These  trees  were  doubt- 
less planted  near  the  surface  at  first,  but,  owing  to  the  soil  settling 
down  and  being  made  good  annu^ally  bj'  top-dressing,  from  15  in.  to 
18  in.  of  the  stems  were  buried,  and  all  the  roots  were  a  correspond- 
ing distance  from  the  surface.  This  in  the  case  of  the  Orange,  tliat 
could  not  throw  out  surface  roots,  was  enough  of  itself  to  shorten 
the  life  of  the  trees,  as  it  doubtless  would  have  done,  for  the  bark 
was  becoming  decayed  from  the  length  of  time  it  had  been  buried. 
In  tubs  it  is  impossible  for  this  to  occur  ;  but  when  planted  out,  if 
^  there  is  any  fear  of  Orange  trees  settling  below  the  level,  it  would 
be  better  to  plant  on  raised  mounds,  as  nearly  all  hard-wooded 
plants  like  to  have  the  collar  or  crown  of  the  roots  left  nearly  bare. 
Top-dressing  a  Vine  that  sends  out  fresh  i-oots  from  every  eye  is 
quite  a  different  affair  ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  Vines  burying  can 
be  carried  too  far. — J.  G.,  Linton. 

Form  of  Hot-water  Pipes  (p.  218).— This  subject  is  not 
of  so  mucli  importance  as  it  would  be  if  tliere  was  a  likelihood  of 
square  or  oval  pipes  supplanting  the  round  ones  now  in  use.  That 
metal  bent  to  different  angles  is  able  to  resist  an  equal  amount  of 
pressure  from  within  all  round  is  certainly  opposed  to  facts.  When 
the  socket  of  a  pipe  is  split  through  the  effects  of  heat — no  matter 
what  the  shape  of  the  pipe  may  be — the  split  is  caiised  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  spigot  end  of  the  adjoining  pipe  within  the  socket. 
When  the  pipes  are  not  round,  but  cither  square  or  oval,  the  expan- 
sive pressure  brouglit  to  bear  on  the  inside  of  the  sockets  has  not  an 
equal  effect  all  round,  as  it  would  if  the  sockets  were  oircuLir,  but 
is  greatest  in  the  angles,  through  the  metal  at  the  angles,  from  its 
being  there  bent  more  acutely,  not  being  able  to  offer  so  muoli  resist- 
ance. Tlie  supposition  that  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  oval  or  square 
pipes  having  an  advantage  over  round  ones,  on  account  of  their  con- 
taining less  water  proportionate  to  tlieir  surface,  is,  I  tliink,  a  delu- 
sion. The  pipes  cannot  give  off  more  heat  than  the  water  within 
them  is  capable  of  imparting  to  them.  If  you  shape  a  pipe  so  as  to 
contain  less  water  proportionate  to  the  surface  which  tlie  pipe  pre- 
sents, it  cannot  be  so  hot,  and  not  being  so  cannot  give  off  so  much 
heat. — T.  Baines. 

I  do  not  think  "J.   S.   Ws  "  suggestion   incapable  of  being 

put  to  serviceable  use  ;  for  although  the  orthodox  form  of  pipe 
answers  well,  I  can  quite  understand  that  there  may  be  special  cases 
in  which  a  flat  pipe  would  be  a  great  gain  ;  and  as  I  have  had  charge 
of  liouses  wliero — to  my  own  knowledge — tliey  answered  well  for 
years  without  getting  out  of  repair,  I  see  no  reason  for  discarding 
them. — J.  G.,  LiMon. 

Todea  superba  as  a  Dinner-table  Plant.— This  was  used 
the  other  evening  with  excellent  effect  in  this  way  at  the  town 
house  of  Sir  R.  U.  Musgrave  in  Cavendish  Square.  Tlie  plant  in 
question  measured  nearly  3  ft.  across,  and  under  artificial  light  looked 
surprisingly  lovely,  its  base  being  sm.all  enough  to  fit  into  a  beautiful 
vase  not  larger  than  a  6-in.  pot.  The  plant,  which  was  not  in  the 
least  injured  by  the  trying  ordeal  to  which  it  was  subjected,  was 
one  of  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  stock,  and  had  been  frozen  hard 
for  the  last  two  winters.  Had  it  been  grown  in  heat  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  it  would  have  been  sacrificed  by  such  usage. — J.  O'Brien. 

Begonia  Digswelliana. — Tliis  Begonia  is  simply  lovely  as  a 
basket  plant — as  graceful  as  a  fine  Fern,  but  more  picturesque.  I 
recently  noticed  some  plants  of  it  in  baskets  at  Aunesley  Hall. 
Their  free  and  bold  growth  and  fine  habit  were  remarkable. — V. 

Thunbergias  and  their  Culture.— These  pretty  little 
climbers,  noticed  by  "  J.C."  (p.  204),  also  make  pretty  basket  plants  ; 
■when  .allowed  to  ramble  at  will  over  the  sides  of  the  basket  and  on 
the  wires  which  suspend  it,  they  produce  a  striking  effect,  and  by 


intermixing  them  with  such  plants  as  Panicum,   Selaginella,   &c., 
they  give  the  whole  a  finished  appearance. — C.  J.  W. 

Indoor  Plants. — In  this  week's  renewal  of  our  indoor  decora- 
tions we  have  placed  in  a  large  Venetian  wine-cooler,  2  ft.  by  IS  in., 
consisting  of  old  embossed  copper,  a  plant  of  Aspidistra  lurida  varie- 
gata  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  eight  or  nine  pots  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  the  whole  well  filled  in  and  surfaced  with  fresh  iNloss.  The 
combination  is  so  happy  that  it  is  worth  suggesting  to  those  who 
have  the  plants,  but  had  not  thought  of  putting  them  together  in 
this  way.  They  are  singularly  harmonious  in  liabit,  colour,  and 
texture.  We  have  also  in  the  room  single  Hyacinths — Norma,  pale 
pink  ;  Chateaubriand,  pale  yellow  ;  and  Grand  Lilas,  blue-grey  :  all 
cheap  bulbs,  six  in  a  pot.  the  pots  being  plunged  in  Moss  in  smaller 
coppers  of  the  same  description ;  and  a  pot  of  Narcissus  Campernelli, 
all  much  to  be  recommended. — G.  I. 


THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


HAEDY  SPEINCt  FLOWEES. 

The  earliest  spring  flowers,  such  as  the  Snowdrop,  the  Aconite,  Prim- 
rose, and  Hepatica,  are  always  welcome  ;  but  tlieir  full  beauty  is 
seldom  seen  in  modem  gardens,  for  it  is  only  when  thoroughly  esta- 
blished— or  what  may  appropriately  be  called  naturalised — in  masses 
that  tlioy  become  strikingly  effective.  AVhere  they  can  be  allowed 
to  grow  undisturbed  such  flowers  make  such  a  display  as  would 
astonish  those  who  have  only  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  them  as 
annuals,  lifting  and  re-planting  them  like  ordinary  bedding  plants. 
Here  we  have  them  planted  in  Large  quantities  in  positions  where 
they  remain  unmolested  for  years,  and  at  present  Snowdrops  form 
most  lovely  masses  of  the  pui'est  white  ;  in  some  instances  they  have 
been  planted  in  tlie  form  of  scroll-work  under  groups  of  Lime  trees, 
and  any  one  fond  of  carpet  bedding  or  geometrical  figures  might 
indulge  their  fancy  in  this  way  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  their 
handiwork  sprin:;  up  with  increased  beauty  every  year  ;  for  the  bulbs 
increase  so  rapidly  if  left  undisturbed  that  if  dibbled  in  as  single 
bulbs  in  hues  or  designs  3  in.  apart  they  soon  form  a  compact  dense 
line,  tlie  foliage  of  which  looks  very  pretty  ;  and  when  surmounted 
with  drooping  pure  white  bells  few  flowers  better  repay  the  trifling 
amount  of  attention  which  they  require,  and  which  is  merely  that  of 
planting  them  where  they  .are  to  grow,  and  afterwards  leaving  them 
alone.  On  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  by  the  sides  of  woodland 
walks,  or  in  any  similar  position  where  the  scythe  or  mowing  machine 
is  not  brought  into  operation  until  their  foUage  has  naturally  died 
down,  they  will  be  found  to  succeed  far  better  than  in  borders  of 
bare  dug  ground,  and  when  in  bloom  the  delicate  purity  of  their 
flowers  is  not  liable  to  be  splashed  and  soiled  by  heavy  showers  in 
early  spring. 

The  golden  Aconites  make  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  Snowdrops  ; 
they  make  effective  edgings  to  permanent  beds  of  Roses,  evergreen 
and  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  and  for  clothing  dry  banks  under 
deciduous  trees.  They  are  amongst  the  earliest  and  hardiest  of  spring 
flowers,  having  often  ripened  their  seed  and  completed  their  growth 
before  many  plants  have  started  into  growth. 

Primroses  are  perhaps  the  most  gener.ally  useful  of  all  our  spring 
flowers  ;  for  amongst  them  may  be  found  as  great  a  range  and  variety 
of  colour  as  amongst  any  class  of  plants  gro^^^l — varying  from  pure 
white  to  deep  crimson,  pinks  of  the  softest  description,  and  yellows 
of  the  brightest  kinds — and  they  flower  long  and  continuously.  The 
coloured  single  varieties  are  the  most  precocious,  as  they  invariably 
commence  to  flower  in  the  autumn,  and,  although  they  may  be  checked 
by  severe  frost  for  weeks  or  months,  as  they  have  been  lately,  yet 
with  the  first  break  of  genial  weather  they  become  clothed  again 
with  beautiful  and  v.aried  blossoms.  The  late  mild  weather  has 
brought  them  out  in  full  beauty.  Primroses  naturally  select  positions 
where  shelter  and  partial  shade  are  afforded,  such  as  the  outskirts  of 
woodlands  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  plant  them  in  Pinetums  or  in  the 
recesses  of  shrubbery  borders,  or  in  isolated  beds  in  the  wild  garden. 
As  edgings  to  Rhododendron  or  Azalea  beds  they  are  very  effective, 
distinct  colours  being  used  for  separate  beds  ;  and  little  circular  beds 
in  which  choice  or  rare  Conifers  are  pilanted  make  e.xcellent  positions 
for  varieties  not  plentiful  enough  for  masses.  The  single  varieties 
seed  freely,  and  produce  very  pretty  variations  from  established  kinds. 
The  double  sorts  succeed  well  in  such  positions  as  those  just  named, 
as  do  also  the  OxUps  and  Polyanthus.  We  find  these  spring  flowers 
exceedingly  effective  for  table  decoration  ;  gathered  in  little  bunches 
with  their  own  foliage,  and  inserted  in  plateaus  or  tins  of  fresh  green 
Moss,  they  look  quite  at  home — just  as  if  gi-owing  in  their  native 
habitat,  and,  their  colours  being  bright  and  clear,  look  exceedingly 
well  by  artificial  light. 

Hepaticas  should  not  be  forgotten  wherever  real  hardy  flowers  are 
appreciated,  forming  as  they  do  beautiful  tufts  of  colour  in  sunny 
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sheltered  nooks.  Beds  of  hardy  Heaths  are  already  aglow  with 
colour,  and  other  equally  hardy  and  effective  subjects  might  be  men- 
tioned in  order  to  prove  that  there  is  no  lack  of  suitable  subjects 
wherewith  to  make  our  gardens  gay  in  early  spring,  though  we  often 
fail  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  ;  and,  moreover,  in  order  to  provide 
tlie  best  possible  positions  for  them  one  need  not  discard  their  bedding 
plants  or  uproot  herbaceous  borders,  for  they  flourish  best  in  situations 
generally  altogether  unoccupied ;  and  to  render  such  sites  fitting 
homes  for  them  makes  our  gardens  more  enjoyable  at  a  season  when 
flowers  are  most  appreciated.  J.  Groom. 

Linton. 

THE    MONARDAS. 

All  the  Monardas  are  handsome  border  flowers  of  the  simplest 
culture,  for  they  will  thrive  and  flower  finely  in  any  position,  and 
they  are,  moreover,  equally  indifferent  as  to  soil ;  therefore,  besides 
being  admirably  adapted  for  garden  borders,  they  are  excellent  sub- 
jects for  naturalisation  in  woods,  shrubberies,  and  other  wild  places. 
All  of  them  may  be  recdily  divided,  and  every  division  will  grow. 
The  perfume,  too,  emitted  by  the  leaves  of  many  of  them  tends  to 
increase  their  value  ;  and  on  this  account  some  of  them  are  called 
Balms,  Bergamots,  &c.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  colour  in  the 
various  kinds,  the  varieties  of  M.  fistulosa  alone  representing  more 
than  half-a-dozen  difierent  shades.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen 
species  in  cultivation,  but  some  of  them  are  rarely  met  with.  Others, 
such  as  the  beautiful  M.  amplexicaulis,  at  one  time  in  gardens,  are 
now  lost  or  extremely  scarce.  The  following  short  description  may 
suffice  to  distinguish  the  various  kinds  from  each  other  :^ 


Oswego  Tea  (Honarda  didyma). 

Monarda  flstulosa  (Wild  Bergamot).— This  is  a  very  hand- 
some, robust-growing  perennial,  with  erect,  obtuse-angular  stems, 
either  smooth  or  downy,  attaining  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  lance-shaped,  sharply  toothed,  and  the  uppermost 
sometimes  assume  a  whitish  or  purplish  tint.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  solitary  whorls  generally,  and  in  point  of  colour  are  very 
variable.  The  typical  colour  appears  to  be  pale  red,  but  is  some- 
times purple-rose  colour — in  fact,  every  gradation  to  almost  white 
may  be  found  in  the  cultivated  kinds.  It  is  in  full  beauty  during 
the  summer  months.  It  inhabits  woods  and  I'ocky  banks  from 
Canada  to  Carolina. 

M.  didyma  (Oswego  Tea  or  Bee  Balm).  —  Another  highly 
ornamental  kind  and  equally  robust.  It  grows  about  3  ft.  high, 
with  erect,  smooth,  sharply-quadrangular  stems,  clothed  with 
broadly  lance-shaped,  deeply -toothed  leaves,  the  uppermost  of  which 
are  tinged  with  red.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  head-like 
"whorls,  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  continue  in  perfection  for  a  con- 
siderable period  during  summer. 

M.  Kalmiana  (Downy-flowered  Monarda). — A  very  showy 
plant,  taller  and  more  robust  in  growth  than  the  preceding,  often 
attaining  4  ft.  high.  The  leaves  are  larger,  oval,  sharply  toothed, 
and  hairy.  The  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  downy  and  produced 
in  dense  whorls,  are  of  a  deep  crimson  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
woods  and  hedges  in  various  parts  of  Eastern  North  America. 

M.  purpurea  (Purple  Monarda). — Somewhat  similar  in  habit 
to  the  last,  but  differs  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  flowers,  which, 
moreover,  are  invariably  of  a  deep  purplish-crimson,  and  in  the 
larger  flower  leaves  which  immediately  subtend  the  whorls  of  blos- 
somf,  W.  G. 


NEW    SXOWDROPS. 

I  HAVE  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  blooms  of  the  following 
very  interesting  varieties  of  Galanthus  nis'alis— viz.,  G.  Shay- 
locki  and  G.  virescens.  The  first  has  the  outside  tips  of  each  outer 
petal  green,  the  upper  portions  white.  It  has,  moreover,  a  two- 
leaved  spathe.  G.  virescens  has  the  tip  of  each  outer  petal  white, 
but  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  suffused  with  green.  The  spathe 
is  single  too,  as  in  the  ordinary  G.  nivalis.  G.  Redoutei,  perhaps  the 
most  distinct  of  all  the  family,  is  now  in  bloom  with  me  for  the 
first  time.  I  owe  its  possession  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Regel.  Mr. 
Melville's  handsome  Dunrobin  seedling,  G.  Melvillei,  is  also  in  great 
beauty  ;  and  two  other  very  distinct  varieties,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Melville,  are  in  bloom.  One  of  them 
has  the  inner  segments  of  the  corolla  elongated  and  closing  inwards 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  I  have  named  it  G.  poculiformis.  The 
other,  which  I  should  call  G.  serotinus,  is  a  tiny  late-flowering 
variety,  quite  a  little  gem  in  its  way,  as  is  the  the  very  early-flowering 
form  from  Corfu  which  is  generally  in  full  bloom  at  Christmas,  and 
which  I  have  dubbed  G.  prtecox.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  delicate 
little  variety  which  was  found  a  few  years  ago  in  the  ancient  garden 
of  an  out-of-the-way  farmhouse  in  Northumberland  is  now  in  flower 
with  me.  It  is  very  dwarf  and  delicate  in  all  its  parts,  and  ba  the 
ovary  and  markings  on  the  inner  petals  yellow  instead  of  green.  It 
should,  I  think,  be  called  G.  lutescens.  I  have  another  variety  from 
Mr.  Melville,  described  by  him  as  having  the  outer  petals  elongated 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  it  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  bloom. 
Drayton-Beauchamp  Rectory,  Tring.  H.  Habpur  Cke'wb. 


AURICULAS  IN  IRELAND. 

I  AM  always  interested  in  Mr.  Douglas's  practical  noteson  Auriculas, 
but  evidently,  at  least  from  a  climatic  point  of  view,  we  in  this 
country  have  an  advantage  over  English  growers.  I  top-dressed  my 
plants  in  pots  in  January  ;  yours  were  then  frozen,  and  I  find  at 
Loxford  Mr.  Douglas  could  only  do  so  a  month  later.  From  all  I 
can  learn  there  is,  tlierefore,  a  difference  of  a  month's  growth  ;  at 
all  events,  my  limited  collection  contains  many  now  opening  into 
bloom — a  few  even  not  alpines,  opening  their  pips  in  an  outside 
parlour  window-box  that  was  unprotected.  Another  advantage  we 
have,  at  least  so  far  as  my  excursions  have  enabled  me  to  form  an 
opinion,  is  the  absence  of  the  woolly  aphis,  often  complained  of  in 
English  collections.  I  have  never  seen  it,  and  I  am  persuaded,  from 
what  I  have  read,  that  too  much  heat,  too  much  petting,  and  a 
moist  atmosphere,  may  account  for  its  presence.  To  this  I  may  al- 
most add  the  green  fly  :  I  never  see  it  either,  except  when  I  can 
blame  myself,  or  when  the  plants  are  water-logged  or  become  de- 
licate from  some  other  cause.  A  fine  robust  plant,  with  "  leaves  like 
young  Cabbage  plants, "  as  I  once  heard  a  successful  old  gardener 
describe  his  beautiful  Auriculas,  and  with  a  free  current  of  air  al- 
ways playing  about  them,  need  not  fear,  and  usually  is  not  likely 
to  be  subject  to  aphis  of  any  kind.  I  have  a  large  number  of  seed- 
lings in  beds,  many  alpines,  but  most  of  them  hybridised  for  experi- 
ment, as  I  Iiave  an  idea  that  very  many  fine  kinds  now  petted  and 
ruined  will,  by  careful  treatment,  be  well  worthy  to  take  the  place 
of  the  usual  bedders  to  which  the  last  few  seasons  have  nearly  given 
a  coup  cVetat.  If  such  is  possible,  I  am  sure  that  The  G.iBDEN  will 
be  proud  to  hail  the  Auricula  as  one  of  the  heirs-apparent  to  the 
former  transitory  but  troublesome  casual  summer  occupants  of  the 
flower  garden.  We  are  used  to  constant  heavy  showers  ;  and,  as  one 
of  the  items  to  conduce  to  success  to  prevent  the  blooms  from  be- 
ing blurred,  I  will  surround  blooming  plants,  perhaps  the  whole 
bed,  as  I  have  done  window-boxes,  with  beautiful  green  Moss, 
■which  I  can  have  convenient  for  nothing.  Why,  the  Moss  itself 
under  such  circumstances  will  be  beautiful,  and  when  heat  comes 
will  keep  the  roots  and  foliage  fresh  and  cool.  So  much  for  bed- 
ders. I,  however,  grow  Auriculas  also  on  a  specially  made  stand, 
with  shelves  so  arranged  that  I  can  expose  the  plants  to  soft 
showers  at  certain  stages  of  their  growth,  or  I  can  in  five  minutes 
move  a  large  number  backwards  where  rain  cannot  reach  them  ;  air 
always  circulates  round  them.  I  described  this  contrivance 
some  time  ago  in  a  contemporary,  and  as  it  costs  hardly  anything, 
being  readily  made  by  a  handy  man,  I  am  proud  to  understand 
many  have  used  something  similar.  I  have  tried  an  experiment 
with  some  of  the  more  deUcate  green  and  grey  edged  varieties,  by 
putting  them  into  a  plant  pit  or  large  frame  where  they  had  the 
advantage  of  bottom-heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  They  are  now 
in  flower,  but  so  drawn  and  unsatisfactory,  and  such  a  contrast  to 
those  grown  more  robustly  outside  and  exposed  to  the  full  benefit 
of  the  soft  breezes,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  repeat  the  trial.  Lastly, 
where  windows  open  and  where  no  fires  are  maintained,  I  have  some 
of  my  best  plants  with  a  full  circulation  of  air  at  all  times.  During 
the  growing  season  I  place  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  rootlets, 
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on  damp  JI033.  These  are  system?  of  culture  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Clonmel.  W.  J.  S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PLOWER  GAEDEN. 


Hardiness  of  Centaurea  Clementei. — This  is  generally- 
treated  as  a  cool  greenhouse  plant,  but  tliat  it  will  stand  through  tlie 
winter  wlien  planted  out  in  a  sheltered  situation  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  here  in  north-east  Norfolk  a  fine  plant  of  it  has  survived  tlie 
effects  of  the  past  two  severe  winters  under  the  shelter  of  a  large 
Cedar.  It  sheds  its  largest  leaves  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
and  starts  again  in  spring  as  fresh  as  ever.  What  is  the  experience 
of  others  who  have  planted  it  out  ? — J.  Clarke,  Melton  Constable. 

Eucalyptus  globulus   for  Sub-tropical  Bedding. — 

Plants  of  this  gum  tree  raised  from  seed  in  the  spring  are  very  suit- 
able for  this  kind  of  bedding,  the  blue  colour  of  the  foliage  contrast- 
ing well  with  that  of  such  suljjeets  as  Abutilon  tesselatum,  Solanum 
robustiim,  Cannas,  and  Kicinus.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  early, 
say  in  tlie  beginning  of  February.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  pans,  and  keep  them  growing 
freely  until  of  sufficient  size  to  pot  singly.  After  they  have  attained 
1  ft.  in  lieight  the  v  should  lie  gradually  hardened  off  to  be  ready 
for  planting  out.  The  Ked  and  Peppermint  Gums  may  also  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  latter  are  very  useful  to  cut  from  for 
indoor  decoration. — J.  C. 

Chrysanthemums  onWalls.— Floweringplantsofall  kinds 
required  for  decoration  or  for  supplying  cut  blooms  during  tlie  late 
months  should  be  started  into  growth  at  an  early  period  of  the  year. 
The  Chrysanthemum  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  growers 
will  now  be  taking  means  for  promoting  an  early  and  healthy  deve- 
lopment. I  would,  however,  direct  attention  to  the  necessity  of  so 
arranging  that  a  portion  of  the  stock  be  secured  against  the  severe 
frosts  wiiich  often  come  so  early  in  the  autumn  as  to  seriously  damage, 
and  even  destroy,  tlie  blooms  of  such  plants  as  may  be  fully  exposed 
to  their  influence.  It  is  a  fact  that  bnt  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  specimens  \\'hich  remain  in  full  exposure.  One  day  tliere  may  be 
a  glut  and  the  next  day  a  complete  dearth  of  flowers.  These 
extremes  may  be  guarded  against  by  utilising  any  spare  pieces  of 
wall,  training  the  plants  to  it,  and  protecting  the  blooms  against 
vicissitudes  of  weatlier.  Any  aspect  but  a  north  one  will  do.  The 
soil  should,  however,  be  deeply  stirred,  well  manured,  and  the  plants 
set  out  without  delay,  niulclied,  and  copiously  watered  in  hot 
weather.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  grow  Chry- 
santhemums in  pots  and  afford  them  the  shelter  of  a  glass  roof  ;  but 
there  are  few  gardens  where  a  spare  bit  of  wall  or  fencing  does  not 
exist  which,  being  utilised  in  the  manner  indicated,  would  be  the 
rneans  of  ensuring  a  supply  of  fine  blooms  when  those  in  the  open 
air  were  destroyed  or  their  beauty  dimmed  by  inclement  weather. 
— G.  C.  B. 

Helleborus  vesicarius.— Forty j-ears  ago  few  of  us  h.id  more 
than  three  or  four  species  of  Hellebore  ;'  thirty  years  later  this  num- 
ber was  not  more  than  doubled  ;  but  now  it  would  be  a  poor  collec- 
tion which  embraces  less  than  twenty  distinct  species,  not  to  mention 
hybrids.  Mr.  Barr  has  probably,  as  he  deserves,  the  finest  collec- 
tion ;  and  by  degrees  he  will  perfect  his  nomenclature.  There  is 
one,  however,  which  has  beeu  long  known  but  never  introduced  into 
this  country.  This  ought  not  to  be  ;  the  more  so  because,  though  not 
ornamental,  it  stands  alone  of  its  class.  I  speak  of  H.  vesicarius. 
Mr.  Baker  says  "it  is  a  native  of  mountain  woods  in  Syria  at  Mount 
Cassius,  near  Antioch  and  Aintab,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Euphra- 
tes valley."  In  these  days  of  protected  Eastern  tours  it  ought  not  to 
be  difficult  to  secure  the  services  of  one  of  the  party  competent  to 
distinguish  and  obtain  living  specimens  of  this  plant.  Or,  might  not 
our  Consul,  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Sandison,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  earliest  specimen  of  orientalis  (antiquorum  ?)  and  olympicus,  be 
induced  to  interest  himself  in  this  matter  ?  There  appears  to  be 
another  Hellebore  growing  in  tlie  ruins  near  Jerusalem,  but  it  is 
probably  nothing  new  ;  but  as  regards  vesicarius  ought  not  an  effort 
to  be  made  ?  It  woulcl  cost  something,  but  surely  the  amount  would 
be  forthcoming  amongst  amateurs  and  professional  florists,  if  once 
taken  in  hand.  For  my  own  part  I  will  readily  give  a  pound  for  the 
chance  of  even  a  single  live  plant. — J.  H.  A.  H.,  South  Devon. 

Protecting  Border  Flowers.  =  Many  of  our  fine  autumn- 
blooming  plants  have  their  buds  nipped  and  rendered  abortive  by  the 
early  setting  in  of  wintry  weather.  I  wisli,  therefore,  to  state  that 
1  placed  large  bell-glasses  over  several  varieties  having  bloom-buds 
on  them  last  November,  giving  air  at  the  bottom  by  tilting,  and  they 
have  been  kept  in  that  position  until  to-day.  In  all  cases  the  blooms 
expanded ;  and  one  plant,  which  I  grow  as  Aster  dumosus,  is  still  bear- 
ing a  few  flowers,  and  has  not  beeu  without  them  during  the  whole 
winter.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  as  economical  to  preserve 
as  force  flowers  for  winter  use)— J.  Wood,  Kirkstall. 


Perilla  nankinensis  variegata.— I  send  a  spray  of  a 
plant  I  received  some  years  since  as  a  seedling  with  the  above  name. 
It  is  so  different  from  the  Perilla  family  that  I  begin  to  doubt  its 
identity,  more  especially  as  it  has  become  with  me  a  hardy  perennial, 
instead  of  a  half-hardy  annual.  I  took  little  notice  of  it  the  first 
year,  believing  tliat  it  would  not  stand  the  first  appearance  of  frost. 
I  find  small  plants  I  put  on  our  rockery,  because  of  its  very  effective 
foliage,  alive  and  well  after  the  winter,  and  another  specimen, 
planted  out  under  the  shade  of  a  Jasmine,  as  strong  as  those  win- 
tered under  glass.  It  will  be  perceived  tliat  the  foliage  is  beauti- 
fully marbled,  and  shadetl  white  and  green,  and  at  no  time,  forced 
or  outside,  has  it  gi'own  with  me  more  than  10  in.  As  nothing  is 
more  easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
what  a  desirable  border  or  bedding  hardy  fine-foliaged  plant  this 
might  liecome  ;  and,  as  this  is  the  class  of  plants  The  Garden  is 
now  deservedly  drawing  attention  to  in  preference  to  the  usual 
brilliant  but  ephemeral  bedders,  I  thought  it  deserving  of  notice. 
— W.  J.  M. ,  Clonmel.  [The  plant  sent  is  Galeobdolon  luteum 
variegatum.  ] 

Selections  of  Hardy  Plants. — In  reference  to  your  article 
(p.  137)  on  plants  that  would  thrive  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  I 
would  ask  whether  your  appeal  on  the  subject  was  correct  when  the 
lists  were  first  asked  for,  viz.,  "  the  type  given  to  be  hardy  in  all 
situations,  free  from  every  clanger  arising  from  a  variable  climate  in 
winter,  the  same  to  die  down  to  the  ground."  To  such  the  first 
selection  was  to  be  strictly  confined.  Now,  taking  your  list  as  it 
stands,  I  contend  that  amateurs  would  be  led  astray.  Fancy  an 
amateur  selecting  a  few  plants  from  the  lists  given,  and  amongst 
the  number  Linum  flavum  (true),  a  plant  noted  with  an  asterisk  (*)  ; 
also  Silene  maritima  fl.-pl.  !  Why,  the  former  requires  a  temperate 
greenhouse  in  which  to  keep  it  ;  the  latter  is  a  rock-loving  plant  of 
prostrate  habit.  These  are  plants  given  in  the  selections  of  true 
herbaceous  habit  for  cold,  stiff,  and  wet  soils. — E.  Johnson.  [Our 
correspondent  is,  we  fear,  more  enthusiastic  than  experienced  among 
hardy  flowers.  Linum  flavum  (true)  is  a  perfectly  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  which  does  not  require  a  temperate  or  any  other  kind  of 
greenhouse  to  keep  it.  Silene  maritima  fl.-pl.  is  also  a  perfectly 
hardy  border  plant,  thriving  and  flowering  freely  on  all  soils,  includ- 
ing the  London  clay.  The  above  is  a  saniisle  of  the  criticism  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  our  correspondent,  who  naturally 
considers  we  are  leading  our  readers  astray.  But  we  can  assure  them 
that  such  great  pains  were  never  taken  before  in  this  matter  by  men 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  as  those  wlio  sent  most  of  our 
lists.  Our  final  selection  was  made  from  these — not  from  short  expe- 
rience or  from  "  theory, "  as  Mr.  Johnson  remarks  in  some  further 
comments  with  which  he  honours  us,  but  from  long  observation 
of  the  living  plants  throughout  the  country  generally.  Mr.  Johnson 
also  seems  to  think  that  such  plants  as  Stenactis  speciosa,  Cam- 
panula persicifolia,  C.  gi'andis,  Betonica  grandiflora,  the  double 
yellow  Rocket,  (Enothera  Fraseri,  and  the  double  white  Lychnis  are 
not  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  selection  of  herbaceous  plants ;  but 
we  fancy  few  will  agree  with  him  on  this  point. — Ed.] 

Dieljrtra  spectabilis  on  Rockwork. — This  has  often  been 
found  to  deteriorate  in  gardens,  and  so  far  my  experience  of  it  has 
been  such  when  planted  in  flat  positions.  I  wish,  however,  to  state 
that  two  plants  of  it  grown  for  three  years  on  a  rockery  having  a 
southern  aspect  have  proved  exceptions.  In  both  cases  they  are 
somewhat  packed  between  large  stones,  which  afford  protection 
against  winds,  &c.,  and  I  should  also  state  that  they  are  shielded 
from  the  north  and  east.  Their  new  gTOwth  is  now  well  above 
gi'ound,  and  they  are  stouter  and  healthier  than  I  ever  remember 
seeing  plants  of  Dielytra  in  the  open  air  before.  —J.  Wood,  Kirkstall. 

Hardy  Succulents  and  Saxifrages.— Now,  when  the 
most  useful  pilants  for  beds  are  under  consideration,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  "i^hat  can  be  done  with  hardy  succulents  and  a 
few  Saxifrages.  Though  other  plants  in  the  beds  here  last  season 
grew  from  bad  to  worse,  those  composed  of  the  following  hardy 
plants  were  really  beautiful  from  May  until  August — viz.,  Seduni 
acre,  album,  pulchellum,  elegans,  alpestre,  and  dasyphjdlum  ;  Sem- 
peiwivum  montanum,  soboliferum,  arachnoideum,  fimbriatum,  are- 
narium,  calcareum,  tectorum,  and  assimile  ;  Saxifraga  longifolia, 
pectinata,  Crustacea,  Aizoon,  rosularis,  lantoscana,  and  Cotyledon. 
These  plants  are  in  the  beds  noM-,  and  though,  between  London 
fogs  and  smoke,  they  do  not  look  very  bright,  yet  they  are  begin- 
ning to  look  cheerful,  and,  with  a  little  change  of  soil  this  season, 
will  do  good  service  again.  I  do  not  plant  them  in  regular  squares, 
rows,  or  circles,  but  put  them  in  patches  and  allow  them  to  ramble, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  upset  their  neighbours. — J.  Crouchee,  Sud- 
bu7'y  House,  Ha^nmersmith. 

Double  Blue  Hepatica. — As  this  is  reputed  to  be  less  hardy 
than  the  single  members  of  its  family,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that  it  has  stood  the  late  severe  winter  unprotected  in  our  cottage 
garden. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge. 
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TREES,    SHRUBS,    AND    WOODLANDS. 


WINTEE-BLOOMIJSrG  DECIDUOUS  HARDY  SHRUBS. 

The  three  highly-ornamental  and  usually  most  free-flowering  hardy 
shrubs  represented  iu  the  annexed  woodcut  are  not  by  any  means 
as  generally  known  or  as  frerjuently  met  with  as  their  season  of 
bloom  and  (iu  the  case  of  the  first-named)  delicious  fragrance  most 
certainly  entitle  them  to  be.  No.  1,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandi- 
florus,  comes  into  blossom  about  Christmas  time,  and  remains  in 
beauty  for  about  a  month.  Its  flowers,  besides  being  of  larger  size, 
are  also  of  a  much  brighter  colour  than  those  of  the  type  which  is 
also  known  to  some  under  the  name  of  Calycanthus  i^roecox,  being 
of  a  decidedly  golden  hue,  with  claret-coloured  centre,  while  its 
flowers  are  of  a  dullish  white.     The  blooms  of  the  ordinary  kinds. 


: ,  Chimonanthus  grandlflorus ;  2,  Hamamelis  arborea ;  3,  namamelis  Zu :;  ariaiaua. 

however,  exhale  a  considerably  gi-eater  degree  of  fragrance  than 
these  of  the  brighter  coloured  and  1  rger-flowered  variety,  thus 
apparently  making  up  for  their  inferiori  y  in  size  and  beauty.  The 
variety  now  figured  is  usually  much  more  free  and  profuse  bloom- 
ing than  the  common  kind  ;  but,  whet  er  owing  to  the  cold  sunless 
summer  of  last  year,  or  to  some  ot  er  caus;  unknown  to  me, 
neither  this  nor  the  type  have  bloom  d  at  all  with  me  this  winter, 
though  planted  m  two  sheltered  corners  in  my  walled-in  kitchen 
garden.  The  perfume  of  these  shrabs  much  resembles  that  of  the 
common  Jonquil.  Hamamelis  arborea  is  more  generally  known,  and 
about  three  weeks  earlier  its  blooming  than  the  other  variety.  Its 
flowers  are  also  considerably  larger  in  size  and  more  conspicuous 
in  appearance,  having  a  deep  claret-coloured  centre,  which  is  alto- 
gether absent  in  H.  Zuccariniana  ;  it  comes  into  bloom  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  January.      By  far  the   finest  specimens   of  this 


curious  winter  bloomer  that  I  have  seen  are  to  be  met  with  at  Bad- 
ger Hall,  near  Bridgenorth,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Colonel 
Capel  Cure,  where  it  gi-ows  to  the  size  of  a  high  tree,  and  wliere 
also  are  to  be  seen  quite  exceptionally  fine  specimens  of  the  beau- 
tiful Halesia  tetraptera,  or  Snow-drop  tree,  producing  a  profusion 
of  pure  white  pendant  blossoms  in  the  early  spring  just  as  the  young 
leaves  appear.  Hamamelis  Zuccariniana  produces  a  profusion  of 
curious  starry  blooms  of  a  pure  canary-yellow,  expanding  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  remaining  in  beauty  for  almut  three  weeks. 
It  IS  well  worth  adding  to  every  collection  of  liardy  ornamental 
shrubs,  though  not  so  conspicuously  ornamental  as  its  Ijetter-known 
relative.  \y^   £_  q 

HARDY  RHODODENDRONS. 

Now  that  the  winter  has,  as  we  hope,  passed  away,  many  will  be 
anxious  to  fill  up  the  blanks  caused  by  the  frost  among  their  Rhodo- 
dendrons, in  order  to  avoid  unsightly  gaps  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. Those  varieties  should  be  chosen  which  have  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  past  winter  uninjured,  as  they  may  be  safely  said 
to  be  really  hardy.  We  have  lately  been  examining  our  stock  of 
these  plants,  and  find  that  many  of  the  otherwise  most  desirable 
kinds  have  the  buds  frozen  through,  and  on  cutting  the  shoots  the 
cambium  is  found  to  be  quite  brown.  The  following  list  of  kinds 
that  we  find  to  be  uninjured  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  those  about 
to  plant— viz.  :  Everestianum,  lilac  ;  atrorulsrum,  scarlet-crimson  ; 
catawbiense  album,  white  ;  Archimedes,  magenta  ;  Blandyanum,' 
scarlet-crimson ;  General  Cabrera,  crimson,  dark  spots  ;  Brayanum,' 
magenta  :  congestum  roseum,  rose-spotted ;  Jacksoni,  light  crimson' 
spotted  with  darker  crimson  ;  Hendersoni,  light  crimson ;  Lord 
John  Russell,  rosy-purple,  dark  spots  ;  The  Queen,  white  ;  Lady  E. 
Cathcart,  salmon,  dark  spots  ;  Lady  Clermont,  rosy-crimson,  dark 
blotches  ;  Lady  Derby,  light  rose,  chocolate  spots  ;  Old  Port,  purple  ; 
Mrs.  J.  Clutton,  white,  yellow  spots  ;  Jlrs.  W.  Bovill,  bright,  rosy 
scarlet;  Mrs.  Milner,  deep  rose.  With  regard  to  the  discussion 
(p.  175)  concerning  soil  for  Rhododendrons,  I  think  that  its  suita- 
bility may  be  best  ascertained  by  a  few  experiments  in  plantiuo-.  In 
the  half  of  one  of  our  nurseries  Rhododendrons  grow  freely,  "vhile 
they  dwindle  away  if  planted  in  the  remaining  part,  though  no 
difference  can  be  detected  by  ordinary  methods  between  the  soil  of 
the  t%vo  portions.  CH.iS.  E.  Pearson. 

Chilwell  Nurseries. 


Azara  microphylla.— This  very  ornamental-foliaged  shrub  is 
now  bearing  a  profusion  of  minute  yellow  flowers,  curiously  situated 
underneath  the  twigs  and  branchlets ;  and,  though  these  lilooms  caimot 
lay  claim  to  much  individual  beauty,  they  have  still  the  merit  of 
exhaling  a  powerful  and  rather  pleasant  perfume,  much  resembling 
that  of  Vanilla.  These  flowers  are  usually  followed  by  dark  hemes 
of  about  the  size  of  small  Currants,  but  are  sparingly  produced,  con 
sidering  the  great  profusion  of  the  blossom. — W.  E.  G. 

Thuja  semper  aurea.— Thuja  aurea  has  long  been  a  popular 
shrub  ill  English  gardens,  its  compact  and  dwarf  habit  rendering  it 
suitable  for  certain  situations  where  evergi-eens  of  larger  growth 
could  not  well  be  employed.  The  bright  hue  which  the  fobace 
wears  throughout  the  winter  also  renders  it  a  cheerful-lookinc 
object  during  the  dull  months  of  the  year.  In  this  latter  respect, 
however,  it  is  far  surpassed  by  the  variety  semper  aurea,  which, 
as  its  name  indicates,  at  no  time  loses  its  golden  tinge,  and  which 
when  planted  in  the  near  proximity  of  the  more  sombre  kinds 
afifords  a  very  pleasing  contrast.  This  dwarf  golden-variegated 
variety  of  the  Conifer  tribe  is  suitable  for  planting  in  gardens  of 
very  limited  dimensions,  and  at  the  same  time  it  proves  equally 
valuable  for  isolating  upon  tlie  Grass  in  pleasure-grouuds  generally. 
The  proper  place  for  it  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie  mansion, 
either  planted  singly,  or,  better  still,  associated  with  the  finer  forms 
of    the  Retinosporas  and  the   dwarf    varieties  of    Cupressus. — J. 

CORNHILL. 

Plagianthus  pulchellus. — This  to  me  new  and  uncommon 
hardy  shrub,  which  has  stood  our  last  two  unusually  sevei'e  winters 
perfectly  unharmed  without  any  protection  in  the  open  shrubbery, 
is  now  showing  bloom  for  the  first  time,  althougli  the  plant  is  still 
but  a  small  one,  not  exceeding  2  ft.  in  height,  with  four  branching 
stems.  The  blossom  is  showing  in  great  abundance  in  bunches  at  the 
axil  of  every  leaf,  four  or  five  down  from  top  of  each  stem.  I  shall 
be  glad  of  any  information  concerning  this  shrub  from  any  of  your 
readers  interested  in  rare  plants,  as  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  it  in 
any  of  the  books  (illustrated  or  otherivise)  to  which  I  have  access. 
Even  in  the  rich  catalogue  of  the  "Arboretum  Segi-eziauum  "  only 
one  variety  of  this  family  is  included,  P.  divaricatus,  figured  in  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine, "  vol.  60,  tab.  3271,  and  certainly  having  nothing 
in  the  way  of  beauty  to  recommend  it.     Only  one  other  variety  of 
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the  family  is  figured  under  the  name  of  P.  sidoides  in  the  62nd  vol. 
of  the  same  publication,  tab.  3396,  but  is  also  inconspicuous,  and 
apparently  only  of  botanical  interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  from  its 
name,  P.  pulchellus,  it  will  be  better  worth  looking  at  than  either  of 
the  two  varieties  just  named  imhappily  are. — W.  E.  G. 


ORCHI  DS. 


Large  variety  of  Vanda  ccerulea.— There  is  at  present  in 
bloom  in  Mr.  Coming's  collection  at  Kenwood,  Albany,  N.Y.,  a 
superb  variety  of  this  Vanda,  the  flowers  of  which  measure  exactly 
4J  in.  across  either  way  ;  and  the  petals,  which  are  unusually  dark 
in  colour,  instead  of  reflexing,  are  as  flat  as  those  of  PhaUenopsis 
grandiflora,  of  which  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  blue  variety 
were  it  not  for  the  lip.  This,  though  larger  than  in  the  type  V. 
ca?rulea,  differs  from  it  in  having  longitudinal  white  lines.  The 
plant,  which  is  a  small  one,  was  imported  with  a  number  of  others 
from  'Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea. — F.  Goldrinc4. 

PhalEenopsids. — In  Mr.  Coming's  collection  many  plants  of 
this  superb  class  of  Orchids  are  now  finely  in  flower.  Of  P.  Schilleri- 
ana,  of  which  there  are  several  dozen  in  flower,  some  are  bearing 
from  forty  to  sixty  blossoms  on  a  spike.  One  huge  plant  has  eleven 
leaves  from  16  in.  to  21  in.  long  and  4  in.  to  5  in.  wide,  and  is  bear- 
ing 181  expanded  flowers.  This  number  would  have  been  consider- 
ably augmented  liad  it  not  been  for  the  main  spike  developing  a 
young  plant,  which  now  has  three  leaves,  the  longest  being  9  in. 
P.  grandiflora  and  P.  amabilis  are  also  in  gi-eat  beauty,  and  amongst 
them  are  the  best  varieties  procurable,  one  having  biooms  rather 
more  than  SJ  in.  across  and  perfect  in  shape.  P.  Casta  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  kind  ;  it  possesses  larger  flowers,  with  distinct 
and  greater  variety  of  colour,  than  its  near  relative  P.  leucorrhoda. 
Both,  I  believe,  are  natural  mules  between  P.  Schilleriana  and  P. 
amabilis.  P.  Lobbi,  another  mule  between  P.  amabilis  and  P. 
rosea,  is  decidedly  a  charming  kind,  and  it  is  free  growing  and  ever- 
blooming,  qualities  which  render  it  at  once  valuable.  P.  Ludde- 
manniana  and  superba  var.  Wardi  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
lighter  kinds.  P.  rosea,  P.  Cornu  cervi,  and  P.  Manni  possess  small 
and  insignificant  flowers  compared  with  the  other  kinds,  but  they 
are  prettj'  and  wortliy  of  a  place  in  a  general  collection.  P.  Wighti 
and  Lowi  have  just  passed  out  of  bloom.  P.  violacea,  sumatrana, 
Parishi,  and  Corningiana  promise  well  for  bloom.  Respecting  the 
latter,  it  may  interest  manj'  to  learn  that  it  is.  doing  well,  though 
no  signs  of  an  inorease  is  as  yet  apparent. — F.  Goldrixg,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

Cattleyas  and  Phalasnopsids. — Like  many  other  Orchid 
growers,  I  have  found  that  my  plants  have  suffered  severely  from, 
I  suppose,  the  fog  aud  damp  of  the  past  winter  ;  and  I  should  feel 
grateful  for  any  ads'ice  upon  the  treatment  of  Cattleyas  and  Phalffi- 
nopsids,  which  seem  to  have  been  affected  more  than  any  other  species. 
The  Cattleyas  have  lost  nearly  all  their  flower-sheaths,  and  in  many 
cases  all  the  leaves  as  well,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  breaking  as 
freely  as  they  should  do.  In  many  cases  the  sheaths  shrivelled  and 
dried  up  a  few  weeks  after  they  first  apjjeared.  I  grow  the  Cattleyas 
in  a  house  kept  at  a  minimum  of  55'  at  night  in  winter,  and  give  them 
a  fair  supj)ly  of  water.  The  PhalKnopsids  have  in  many  cases 
damped  oft',  the  j'oung  shoots  appearing  at  first  perfectly  healthy, 
but  gradually  turning  yellow  and  decaying.  P.  amabilis  and  grancli- 
flora  are  the  worst,  and  Schilleriana  and  Luddemanniana  are  the 
least  affected.  These  plants  are  gi'own  in  a  hoiise  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum of  from  60"  to  65"-  at  night  in  winter.  They  are  in  baskets, 
rather  near  to  the  glass,  and  have  lately  been  watered  rather 
sparingly.  Nearly  all  my  other  plants  are  doing  well,  except  Epi- 
dendrum  vitellinum  majus,  which  I  find  nearly  impossible  to  keep 
clear  from  me.aly  bug. — S. 

Cool  Treatment  of  Orchids. — Having  little  artificial  heat 
at  command,  but  plenty  of  houses,  and  being  always  anxious  to 
make  the  most  and  best  of  everything,  I  have  been  much  interested 
in  this  subject,  as  I  have  no  doubt  many  other  readers  of  The 
Gakden  will  have  been  wlio  are  anxious  to  grow  such  lovely  flower- 
ing plants  as  Orchids,  but  have  not  what  we  are  led  to  consider 
enough  of  heat  to  do  the  finest  flowering  species  justice.  I  must 
say  that,  after  what  we  have  been  told  from  time  to  time  by  Mr. 
Baines,  I  was  surprised  at  his  remarks  (j).  169).  "J.  S.  W."  has 
done  well  (p.  195)  to  ask  Mr.  Baines  for  further  explanation  ;  as, 
when  told  by  one  grov.-er  that  siich  and  such  Orchids  require  an 
excessive  amount  of  heat,  and  by  another  that  the  same  plants  do 
best  in  a  cool  house,  the  matter  is  conflicting  enough,  but  when  the 
same  cultivator,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  alters  his  opinions  aa 
to  heat  from  20"  or  30",  it  is  still  more  perplexing.  I  believe  that 
the  majority  of  the  readers  of  The  Gakdem  would  be  glad  to  be 
assured,  on  practical  authority,  that  all  the  best  Orchids  might  be 


cultivated  in  perfection  in  any  ordinary  house,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  one  will  give  his  experience  in  reference  thereto.  I  may 
state  that  there  are  at  least  three  choice-flowering  Orchids  which  we 
have  found  to  grow  well  on  the  cool  system,  and  these  are  Ctelogyne 
cristata,  Dendrobium  nobile,   and  Lycaste  Skinneri. — Cambkian. 

I  would,  with  your  permission,  refer  very  briefly  to  this  subject 

just  to  observe  that  I  have  in  no  way  misrepresented  Mr.  Baines. 
His  practice  and  opinions  are  scattered  through  all  his  writings  on 
Orchids,  to  be  read  by  any  one.  The  numbers  of  The  Garden 
referred  to  by  me  contain  none  of  the  cpiaUfications  now  offered  by 
Jlr.  Baines.  He  told  us  the  other  week,  when  speaking  of  Dr. 
Paterson's  Orchids,  that  the  treatment  these  were  subjected  to  was 
the  same  as  that  which  he  had  constantly  advocated  for  years  as  the 
"very  plan  "  likely  to  be  successful,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  continually,  and  I  think  correctly,  recommended  a  night  tempe- 
rature of  from  70'  to  75°  and  a  day  temperature  of  from  85°  to  90°, 
and  as  much  moisture  as  any  one  else,  during  the  season  of  growth 
in  tlie  case  of  Indian  Orchids.  Interpret  Mr.  Baines'  teachings  as 
any  one  may  tliey  could  not  possibly  do  otherwise  than  follow  quite 
the  opposite  treatment  to  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Paterson.  Mr. 
Baines  is  not  the  only  one  by  any  means  who  has  recommended  free 
ventilation ;  but  the  cool  treatment  discussed  in' The  Garden  latterly 
for  heat-loving  species  is  another  thing,  which  Mr.  Baines  has  never 
e\-en  hinted  his  approval  of  before  ;  and  lie  now  outdoes  even  Dr. 
Paterson  b3'  telling  us  that  the  best  plants  he  ever  saw  were  grown 
in  a  position  "  directly  exposed  to  the  external  air." — J.  S.  W. 

Thinning-out  the  Bulbs  of   Orchids.— In  reply  to  Mr. 
Baines  (p.  224)  permit  me  to  say  that  I  never  recommended  the  re- 
moval of  the  back  bulbs  of  Orchids  in  the  sense  his  words  might 
convey.     I  am,  of  course,  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  back  bulbs 
often  afford  good  "breaks,"  but  I  only  advised  the  removal  of  the 
old  and  leafless    bulbs    in    cases   where   they  were  so  wedged    to- 
gether as  to  obstruct  eacli  others'  growth  ;  but  in  doing  this  it  is 
not  needful  to   remove   all  tlie  back   bulbs   on  a  rhizome.     Plants 
that  I  recently  thinned  have  still  as  many  as  two  back  bulbs  and 
a  leading  one,  and  all  these  carry  their  foliage  still.     Let  us  take 
a  Cadogyiie  cristata.      This  shoot,  for  example,  grew  up  over  the 
tops  of  the  older  bulbs,  which  were    removed ;    tlie   younger  ones 
were  pegged  down  on  the  Sphagnum  to  enable    them  to  root  and 
give  us  a  larger  plant  and  finer  bulbs  and  flowers.     What,  may  I 
ask,  would  Mr.  Baines  have  done  under  these  circumstances  ?     Only 
two  courses  were  open  to  him — either  he  must  have  left  the  plant 
in  its  crowded  state,  or  pegged  the  more  recently  formed  bulbs  over 
the  older  ones  and  buried  them  in  course   of  time.     There  was  no 
other  way  of  giving  the  crowded  bulbs  room  and  air  but  by  thin- 
ning them  out.      I  have  practised  the  plan   before  and  with  good 
results,   and  am  aware  I  am  not  the  first  who  has  adopted  it.     I 
know   that    Mr.    Thomson,  of   Drumlanrig,    has  recommended  the 
plan,  and  adopts  it  with  success.     When  carried  out  intelligently, 
no  danger  whatever  is  to  be  feared.     As  to  the  alleged  bad  effects 
of  cutting  away  the  old  limbs  of  Dendrobiums  and  such  like  sub- 
jects, it  conflicts  entirely  with  my  experience.     Not  only  does  their 
removal  not  affect  their  growth,   but  I  almost  venture  to  think  you 
may  actually  remove  the  last-formed  flowering  stems  witliout  much 
injury  to  the  young  growths  from   their  base.     I  am,  at  least,  so 
far  confident  in  this  matter  that  I  have  this  spring  cut  the  flowering 
stems  of  D.  primulinurn  within  3  in.  of  the  base,  to  send  to  London. 
This,    however,    is    an    experiment,   and  I  may  report   the    result 
some  other  time.     The  case  of  destruction  of  Odontoglossums  caused 
by  thinning,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Baines,  is  extraordinary.     Last  August 
I  had  a  plant  of  0.  vexillarium  with  three  bulbs  and  a   "lead  "  just 
peeping  out  from  the  base  of  the  last.     I  ventured  to  cut  away  the 
two  oldest  bulbs,  leaving  only  one — the  latest — and  from  this  I  have 
a  plant  at  the  present  time  with  two  splendid  leads  13  in.  and  14  in. 
in  height  respectively,  and  still  growing.     The  old  bulb  did  not  even 
lose  its  leaves.     From  the  two  older   bulbs  cut  away  I  have  also 
two  breaks,    one  now  9  in.   high.     These  plants,  according  to  Mr. 
Baines,  I  should  have  lost,  but  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  healthier  or 
stronger  plant  of  its  age  in  the  country  than  the  one  robbed  of  its 
back  bulbs.— J.  S.  W. 

Orchids  at  HollOTWay. — Amongst  many  fine  Orchids  now  in 
flower  in  Mr.  B.  S.  William's  nursery,  at  Holloway,  the  following 
are  conspicuous,  ■\nz.,  Ccclogyne  ocellata  maxima,  a  truly  beautiful 
variety,  and  one  which  is  very  rare,  this  specimen  being  said  to  be 
the  only  one  of  this  particular  variety  in  the  country.  It  forms  a 
good-sized  plant,  and  is  bearing  at  present  twenty-five  good  spikes 
of  flowers,  with  from  five  to  six  expanded  blossoms  on  each.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  as  is  also  the  lip.  which  is  orna- 
mented with  a  large  yellow  spot  and  cinnamon  margin.  Trichopilia 
suavis  is|producinggood  spikes  of  flower  ;  and  of  Cattleya'amethysto- 
glossa  there  is  a  grand  specimen  in  great  beauty.  Its  sepals  have 
a  whitish  ground  colour,  with  pink  and  purple  shading  ;  lip  purple, 
with  a  lemon  throat.      Of  Epidendrum  bicornutum  there  is  also  a 
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good  specimen,  the  flowers  of  which  are  white,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lip  which  is  covered  with  minute  purple  spots.  Angrajoum  citra- 
tum  is  likewise  flowering  freely  in  small  pans,  and  so  grown  pi;o- 
duces  capital  spikes  of  its  charming  citron-coloured  blossoms.— H.  H. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 

EOYAL    HOETICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
March  9. 
The  display  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  on  this  occasion  was  some- 
what extensive,  several  large  and  tastefully  arranged  groups  being 
placed  in  the  conservatory.     In  .the  Council-room  were  several  new 
and  rare  plants. 

First-class  Oertiflcates  were  awarded  to  the  following 
plants : — 

Polystichum  (Aspidium)  tripteron  (Veitch).— A  hand- 
some Fern  recently  introduced  from  Japan.  The  fronds  are  about 
1  ft.  long,  with  one  large  lance-shaped  pinna  from  2  in.  to  3  in. 
broad,  with  a  small  one  produced  at  right  angles  at  its  base.  The 
bright  green  tint  of  the  fronds  and  the  dwarf,  compact  habit  of  the 
plant  render  this  a  highly  desirable  greenhouse  Fern,  and  it  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  hardy. 

Primula  sinensis  Meteor  (Little).— A  new  seedling  variety 
with  flowers  of  an  intense  rich  crimson  colour  relieved  by  a  bright 
greenish-yellow  eye.  The  blooms  are  of  medium  size,  of  good  form, 
and  more  or  less  fringed  at  the  edges  ;  the  leaves  are  deeply  cut, 
and  the  stalks  have  a  reddish  tinge,  which  gives  the  plants  a  distinct 
appearance. 

Fuchsia  penduliflora  (Cannell). — This  beautiful  species, 
though  by  no  means  a  novelty,  well  deserves  the  distinction  accorded 
it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  all  the  many  species  in  cul- 
tivation. The  pendulous  clusters  of  long-tubed  deep  crimson 
flowers  produce  a  very  pretty  effect  when  produced  in  such  numbers 
as  shown  on  Mr.  Cannell's  plant.  There  appears  to  be  some  con- 
fusion as  to  its  nomenclature.  In  a  strict  sense  there  is  no  Fuchsia 
named  penduliflora,  though  there  is  a  species  called  F.  pendula ; 
but  in  all  probability  the  plant  shown  is  F.  boliviana,  an  excellent 
coloured  portrait  of  which  may  be  found  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XL , 
p.  70. 

Cineraria  Mrs.  Thomas  Lloyd  (Greenfleld). — A  double- 
flowered  variety,  and  one  of  the  finest  that  has  yet  been  exhibited. 
The  flower-heads  are  about  li  in.  in  diameter,  of  globular  form, 
and  a  bright  magenta  tint.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf,  and  it  is 
also  very  floriferous.  It  will  undoubtedly  become  popular,  though 
unfortunately  it  is  said  to  increase  slowly. 

Cineraria  Master  Harold  (James). — This  plant  represented 
one  of  Mr.  James'  splendid  strain.  The  flowers  were  IJ  in.  across, 
of  a  perfectly  circular  form,  and  the  colour  was  a  bright  deep 
magenta,  with  a  central  ring  of  pure  white. 

A  Second-class  Certiflcate  was  awarded  to — 

Abutilon  Purity  (King). — A  variety  with  flowers  of  a  larger 
size  and  of  a  different  tint  from  the  other  kinds  shown  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  exhibitor. 

In  the  Council-room  was  also  a  choice  group  from  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  consistina;  of  a  new  Bornean  Pothos  (P.  celatocaulis),  which 
is  a  climbing  Aroid,  similar  in  habit  to  a  Marcgraavia.  The  leaves 
are  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  roundish,  of  leathery  texture,  of  a  rich 
green  hue,  and  grow  flatly  against  the  stem  of  the  Tree  Fern  to 
which  it  attached.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  a  fine 
example  of  Deudrobium  orassinode  var.  Barberianum,  a  fine  variety 
with  deeper  tinted  flowers  than  the  type.  The  plant  shown  had 
flower-stems  nearly  a  yard  long  and  of  proportionate  girth,  though 
the  pan  in  which  it  was  growing  was  but  6  in.  across  and  2k  in. 
in  depth.  Amongst  the  varieties  of  Amarj'llis  was  a  very  deep 
coloured  kind,  named  Cassandra,  though  the  others  were  remark- 
ably fine,  both  in  colour  and  size  of  the  flowers.  Amongst  other 
novelties  shown  by  this  firm  was  the  new  Rose,  Red  Gloire 
de  Dijon  or  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  The  partially  expanded  flowers 
are  conical  and  of  a  beautiful  delicate  cerise  tint.  If  this  vai-iety 
possesses  the  constitution  and  other  good  qualities  of  the  old  and 
well-known  Gloire  de  Dijon  it  will  indeed  be  an  acquisition.  A  new 
Azalea  named  Souvenir  du  Comte  de  Gomer,  with  flowers  similar  in 
colour  to  the  old  variety  Stella,  and  a  handsome  greenhouse  Fern 
from  Japan  (Lastrea  aristata)  were  also  conspicuous  in  this  group. 
Mr.  Bull  showed  flowering  examples  of  the  scarce  Odontoglossum 
Ruckerianum,  a  species  similar  to  0.  Andersoniam,  also  Dendrobium 
Freemanni,  and  a  splendid  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianas  named  rosea, 
with  large  Sowers  of  a  distinct  and  delicate  rose  tint.  Mr.  H.  Ben- 
nett, of  Stapleford,  near  Salisbury,  exhibited  three  plants  in  flower 


of  his  new  pedigree  seedling  Rose  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  The 
flowers  are  of  fine  form,  with  reflexing  petals,  which  are  of  a  delicate 
blush  tint.  The  plants  shown  were  not  yet  a  year  old  from  seeds. 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  showed  several  kinds  of  Polyanthus  and  Prim- 
rose, amongst  which  were  two  kinds  named  Cardinal  and  Aurioulje- 
fiora,  which  were  remarkably  distinct  and  pretty.  A  fine  form  of 
Primula  denticulata  named  grandiflora  was  also  in  this  collection ; 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  kinds  we  have  yet  seen  of  this  beautiful  Hima- 
layan Primrose.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  exhibited  Cineraria  Inten- 
sity, a  fine  sort  with  perfect  flower  as  regards  size  and  shape  ;  the 
colour  was  a  rich  blue-purple  with  a  white  centre.  Mr.  Cannell  also 
showed  plants  of  the  fine  old  Blue  Polyanthus  (Primula  elatior 
ccerulea),  which  apparently  has  now  become  very  scarce  in  gardens. 
A  tray  of  splendid  cut  blooms  of  Cineraria  was  shown  by  Mr.  James 
Redlees,  Isleworth.  The  large  size,  perfectly  symmetrical  form,  and 
the  variety  and  intensity  of  the  colour,  fully  bore  out  all  that  has 
been  said  on  Mr.  James'  superb  strain  of  this  popular  flower.  Mr. 
A.  Harding,  the  Gardens,  Orton  Hall,  Peterborough,  sent  cut  blooms 
of  the  beautiful  Clianthus  Dampieri.  These  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, as  the  plant  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
mauace  in  cultivation,  and  but  rarely  met  with  in  flower.  Flowers 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  C.  punioeus,  were  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor, 
and  the  contrast  showed  the  superiority  of  the  former  species.  Cut 
flowers  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  were  sent  from  Mr.  Cox,  Red- 
leaf  Gardens,  and  also  from  the  Gardens,  Singleton,  Swansea.  The 
former  consisted  of  the  splendid  crimson  R.  fulgens,  cut  from  plants 
in  the  open  air,  the  latter  of  the  equally  beautiful  R.  barbatum.  A 
flowering  example  of  the  Chinese  Renanthera  coccinea  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Speed,  Chatsworth.  The  plant  had  three  large  branching 
flower-spikes  on  one  stem  6  ft.  high.  The  rarity  of  this  Orchid  in  flower 
rendered  it  an  attractive  object.  Mr.  Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle 
Gardens,  Sutherland,  sent  several  bunches  of  Snowdrops,  including, 
besides  the  varieties  raised  by  him,  and  known  as  Melville's  Seed- 
lings, several  of  the  other  species,  such  as  Galanthus  plicatus,  G.  im- 
perati.  Mr.  H.  Parr,  Givon's  Grove,  Leatherhead,  exhibited  a 
seedling  Carnation  named  Annie,'which  has  deep  rose  flowers  of  large 
size  and  good  form.  It  is  said  to  be  very  floriferous,  and  a  capital 
kind  for  furnishing  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers  during  winter. 

The  conservatory  was  gay  with  several  miscellaneous  groups  con- 
tributed by  various  nurserymen  and  florists.  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  a 
choice  collection  consisting  chiefly  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  were 
fine  samples  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  0.  Pescatorei,  Phalsenop- 
sis,  gloriosum,  Dendrobium  Wardianum.  Of  Masdevallias  there  were 
several  well-flowered  plants  of  M.  Lindeni  and  M.  ignea  ;  also  Onci- 
dium  Krameri,  the  singular  Butterfly  Orchid  (0.  Forbesi),  and  O. 
Cavendishi,  0.  fuscatum,  some  pretty  varieties  of  the  Jasminiflorum 
tyjje  of  Rhododendron,  and  a  few  plants  of  the  beautiful  double 
white  Epacris(E.  onosmasflora  nivalis,  fl.-pl.),  which  will  prpve  a  very 
useful  decorative  plant  either  for  cutting  or  other  jjurposes.  Mr. 
Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little.  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Park,  Uxbridge, 
showed  remarkably  well-grown  examples  of  Cineraria,  Primula,  and 
Amaryllis.  One  specimen  of  the  latter  was  particularly  fine,  as  it 
bore  on  two  spikes  ten  fully-expanded  flowers.  Nine  plants  of  Cine- 
raria were  shown,  and  seven  measured  fully  2  ft.  across,  with  flower- 
heads  over  1  in.  in  diameter.  These  were  grown  in  lO.in.  pots  ;  the 
variety  of  colour  was  also  remarkable.  The  Primulas,  which  had 
been  grown  with  the  assistance  of  Clay's  Fertiliser,  were  also  very 
fine,  and  measured  1  ft.  to  IJ  ft.  across.  The  distinct  colour 
and  the  size  of  the  flowers  was  a  notable  point  in  this  group.  To 
these  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  appropriately  awarded.  An  ex- 
tensive group  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  Fulham,  con- 
sisted of  various  forced  bulbous  plants — Azaleas,  Spi  rajas,  &c., 
interspersed  with  Palms  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants.  In  this  col- 
lection several  potsful  of  the  lovely  hardy  Iris  reticulata  was  very 
conspicuous,  and  added  gi-eatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  whole. 
To  this  group  a  Banksian  medal  was  awarded,  and  similar  awards 
were  voted  to  some  fine  groups  which  came  from  Mr.  J.  Aldous,  South 
Kensington,  and  Mr.  "SVills,  Anerley  Nurseries.  From  the  Society's 
gardens,  Ohiswick,  was  exhibited  a  fine  group,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Abutilons,  which  are  there  made  a  speciality.  Imantophyllurn  mmia- 
tum,  with  its  various  varieties  and  a  few  plants  of  standard  Wistarias 
in  pots,  which  is  an  unusual  though  highly  desirable  mode  of  treating 
this  beautiful  tree.  The  first  plants  we  have  met  with  in  flower  this 
season  of  the  charming  Primula  rosea  were  in  this  group,  and  these 
were  accompanied  by  various  other  kinds  of  Primroses.  A  collection  of 
outblooms  of  double  Primula,alsocamefrom  Chiswick.severalof  which 
were  very  distinct  and  showed  a  marked  advance  on  older  kinds. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  showed  a 
magnificent  collection  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen,  numbering  about 
twelve  dozen.  The  plants  were  all  well  grown,  and  bore  numerous 
large  and  well-formed  flowers,  in  colour  varying  from  pure  white 
to  deep  crimson.  Cut  flowers  of  the  lovely  Iris  reticulata,  and  its 
variety  Krelagei,  were  also  shown  by  the  same  exhibitors.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  this  fine  group.      A  bronze  Bank_ 
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sian  Medal  was  awarded  to  a  choice  gi-oup  of  Cyclamea  persicum, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  HoUoway. 
One  variety,  named  Brilliant,  was  remarkably  rich  in  colour.  Most 
of  the  plants  were  fine  examples  of  skilful  culture,  and  bore  huge 
heads  of  bloom,  and  the  colours  were  unusually  bright  and  in  great 
variety,  ilessrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross, 
exhibited  nine  trays  of  cut  blooms  of  Camellia,  comprising  most  of 
the  leading  varieties.  A  similar  contribution  came  from  Messr.  Paul 
&  Son,  Cheshunt.  Both  exhibits  were  noteworthy  for  the  fine 
condition  of  the  blooms  and  the  large  number  of  varieties 
they  included,  and  were  deservedly  awarded  Banksian  medals. 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Chi- 
nese Primulas  :  one  variety,  of  whicli  there  were  several  dozen  plants 
shown,  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  another  column,  was  re- 
markably distinct,  the  colour  being  a  bluish-purple,  a  tint  that 
has  not  been  hitherto  obtained.  In  habit,  size  of  flowers,  &c.,«it  is 
similar  to  other  sorts.  To  this  collection  a  bronze  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Carter  also  exhibited  a  plant  of  an  unnamed 
species  of  Fuchsia,  from  Mexico.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  2  in. 
long,  of  an  orange-scarlet  tint,  borne  in  clusters  from  the  old  wood 
before  the  leaves  appear,  which  is  a  very  unusual  character.  It 
is  a  showy  plant,  and  would  no  doubt  make,  if  well  grown,  a  rery 
attractive  decorative  plant,  ilessrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  Maida  Vale 
Nurseries,  contributed  a  collection  of  double  Chinese  Primulas, 
amongst  which  the  most  noteworthy  were  Empress,  Mrs.  Eyre 
Grabble,  Blushing  Beautj',  Exquisite.  Some  plants  of  Bletia 
hyacinthina  were  also  shown  by  this  firm,  which  is  an  interesting 
Orchid,  as  it  is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  Messrs.  Smith  &  Larke, 
Kensington,  exhibited  a  pretty  floral  arrangement  for  a  dinner  table. 
It  consisted  of  the  various  ordinary  forced  spring  flowers  and  Ferns, 
with  here  and  there  a  spray  of  Alonsoa  incisa  and  a  few  Heartsease. 
Dr.  Masters  delivered  a  lecture  on  this  occasion  on  the  Conifers 
of  Japan.  After  briefly  alluding  to  the  researches  of  such  men  as 
Robert  Fortune,  John  Gould  Veitch,  Andrew  Murray,  and  others, 
he  went  on  to  discuss  briefly  the  various  theories  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  species  of  Conifer;e  in 
these  islands,  after  which  he  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  forest  con- 
servancy, &c. ,  of  Japan,  and  concluded  by  giving  a  few  short  but 
ucid  descriptions  of  the  species  which  have  already  been  intro- 
duced out  of  a  total  number  of  about  sixty  species  which  are 
found  in  Japan.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  lecture,  specimens  of 
most  of  the  cultivated  species  were  placed  at  the  lecturer's  disposal 
by  ilessrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  whose  collector,  Mr.  Maries, 
after  a  residence  in  Japan  of  about  three  years,  has  recently 
returned  with  a  large  number  of  Japanese  plants,  which  no  doubt 
will  prove  of  great  value  in  English  gardens. 


ANSWERS  TO  COEEESPONDEHTS. 


Fir  Tree  Oil  as  an  Insecticide. — Seeing  a  note  in  The 
Gakdex  (p.  104)  respecting  this  valuable  preparation,  I  am  induced 
to  send  you  the  results  of  a  few  experiments  which  I  have  tried  with 
it.  When  I  first  saw  it  recommended  I  sent  for  a  small  bottle  (half 
a  pint),  which  I  mixed  with  one  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  it  to 
a  Eucharis  infested  with  mealy  bug.  The  eSect  was  instant  death 
to  the  bug,  and  also  to  ants  which  were  running  over  the  plant.  I 
then  sponged  a  plant  of  Cuelogyne  cristata  infested  with  small  brown 
scale  with  the  liquid  at  the  same  strength,  and  with  the  best  results, 
the  insects  being  killed  without  the  least  injury  being  done  to  the 
foliage,  which  has  not  been  washed  with  clean  water  since.  Having 
some  plants  of  Oncidium  varicosum  on  bloc  ks  recently  bought  in  and 
covered  with  mealy  bug,  I  dipped  them,  blocks  and  all,  in  the 
liquid.  In  this  case  the  roots  were  immersed,  but  I  took  the  pre- 
caution to  dip  them  in  clean  water  afterwards.  The  result  is,  the 
plants  are  not  at  all  injured,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  bug  since.  I 
then  reduced  the  strength  to  half  a  pint  to  four  gallons  of  water, 
and  in  this  dipped  some  plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  and 
0.  cirrhosum,  in  order  to  ,ry  its  effect  on  yellow  thrips  ;  also  some 
flower-spikes  of  O.  Alexaudrfe  and  some  Oncidiums,  and  the  .young 
shoots  of  forced  Roses  for  green  fly  with,  the  same  results.  Having 
procured  a  larger  C[uantity,  I  am  now  washing  the  whole  collection  of 
Orchids  with  the  liqrrid,  at  the  rate  of  half-a-pint  to  from  6  gals,  to 
8  fals.  of  water,  and  find  it  an  excellent  cleanser  and  destroyer  of 
all  kinds  of  insects,  without  doing  the  slightest  injury  to  the  most 
tender  plants.  I  therefore  feel  justified  in  speaking  highly  in  favour 
of  this  insecticide  ;  in  fact  I  consider  it  to  be  the  safest  and  most 
eS'ectual  insect  killer  I  have  ever  used. — Chas.  J.  White,  The  Knoll, 
Baildon,  Shipley,   Yorks. 

Appointments. — Mr.  J.  W.  Silver,  late  of  Knowle  Hall, 
Warwickshire,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Dyscough 
Fawkes,  Esq.,  Farnley  Hall,  Otley,  Yorkshire. — -Mr.  W.  H. 
Jamieson,  son  of  Mr.  D.  Jamieson,  forester  at  Thoresby,  has  been 
appointed  wood  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck. 


Raising  Cycads  from  Seeds.  —A  nephew  of  mine  lately  returned  from 
Brisbane  has  brouglit  me  seed  of  a  shrub  or  tree  called  Bowenia.  Do  you  know 
it  by  that  name?  The  seeds  are  inclosed  in  hard  capsules,  somewhat  like  large 
Xutmegs.  Can  you  direct  me  how  it  will  be  best  to  treat  the  seeds?  they 
resemble  Xuts,  and  look  eatable;  are  they  so?— H.  B.,  Wobxini.  [From  the 
account  here  given,  the  plant  alluded  to  is.  doubtless,  Bowenia  spectabilis  a  very 
singidar,  yet  beautiful  Cycadaceous  plant,  indigenous  to  Tropical  Australia.  It 
can  scarcely  be  called  either  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  as  its  large,  much-divided  leaves, 
rise  directly  from  a  hard,  shapeless,  grey  rootstock.  The  seeds  are  borne  upon 
the  scales  of  a  stout  cone  ;  therefore  what  you  call  the  capsule  is  only  the  shell 
enclosing  the  embryo  plant  and  its  albumen.  To  induce  your  seeds  to  germi- 
nate, procure  as  mauy3-in.  pots  as  you  have  seeds,  asonly  one  must  be  inserted 
in  each  pot.  Let  the  shells  remain  unbroken,  for  if  the  outer  moisture  reaches 
the  kernels  too  soon,  it  frequently  causes  them  to  decay.  But  a  little  drainage 
in  the  pots,  and  fill  them  to  the  brim  with  a  light  compost,  say,  of  sandy  peat, 
and  a  little  light  loam,  then  press  in  the  seeds,  and  cover  them  over  with  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  1  in.  ;  they  should  then  be  plunged  in  a  hotbed  with  a  uniform 
temperature  of  70°.  The  first  watering,  which  sliould  be  given  after  plunging, 
ought  to  thoroughly  wet  the  soil,  but}  after  that  it  must  be  kept  uniformly 
moist,  not  wet.  Aided  by  heat  and  moisture,  which  is  absorbed  from  without, 
the  kernels  that  retain  their  vitality  soon  swell  and  burst  their  shells.  A  single 
leaf  bearing  a  few  leaflets  is  the  first  foliage  to  appear  ;  after  this  other  and 
larger  leaves  are  produced.  Thj  plants  sliould  remain  in  their  seed  pots  undis- 
turbed until  well  rooted,  when  they  maybe  moved  into  pots  a  size  larger.  They 
require  a  stove  temperature  at  all  times.  \Vhen  Cycadaceous  seeds  can  be  had 
in  quantity,  the  natives  use  them  as  food,  but  as  such,  they  are  inferior  to  the 
Spanish  Chestnut.— C.  M.] 

Cucumber  Insects.— Can  you  kindly  inform  me  what  the  enclosed  insect 
is  ?  It  seems  a  variety  of  cockroach.  Three  or  four  have  been  found  in  a  Cucum- 
ber frame,  where  they  have  done  much  damage  to  the  plants.— T.  A,  -UrrcHELL. 
[The  insects  from  your  Cucumber  frame  belong  to  the  same  genns  as  the  common 
cockroach  (Blatta  orientalis),  and  are,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  your  specimens, 
B.  americana.  For  the  best  means  of  destroying  them  see  an  article  in  THE 
Gardes  of  the  5th  July,  1879,  on  the  common  cockroach.— G.  S.  S.] 

Manure  for  Potatoes.— ff.  r.- Good  guano  or  superphosphate  are  good 
artificial  manures  for  Potatoes  that  succeed  some  other  crop  whicli  has  been 
pre\iously  manured.  Dissolved  bones  make  a  good  permanent  manure,  but  it 
is  hardly  active  enough  for  Potatoes.  It  would  be  invidious  to  name  any  speciiil 
manure  where  so  many  are  good  ;  but  last  year  one  manufactured  at  Deptford 
proved  to  be  excellent  in  one  or  two  cases  for  Potatoes.— A.  D. 

Propagating  DracEenas.-TI.  ,1/".— Take  a  thumb-pot  and  roll  the  leaves 
up  so  as  to  put  tlieni  tlirough  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  or  a  pot  may 
be  broken  in  half  and  tied  together  after  putting  it  round  the  stem.  The 
pot  should  be  placed  close  nuder  the  remaining  leaves  on  the  stem  ;  then  fill 
the  pot  with  ^loss.  and  in  a  short  time  the  stem  will  root.  When  the  stem  has  a 
good  root  cut  it  off  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  in  a  short  time  a  good  table 
plant  will  be  the  result.  The  old  stump  mil  break  again  and  make  as  good  a 
plant  as  before.  The  Moss  in  the  pot  must  not  be  kept  too  wet.  Spring  is  the 
best  time  for  performing  this  operation.- H.  B. 

Worms  on  Lawns.— 0-  .R.— Scattermj  charcoal  dust  over  the  Grass  would 
be  useful  if  used  in  surficient  quantity  ;  sifted  ashes  would  also  have  the  same 
effect.  The  wor,ns  dislike  the  sharp  particles  of  cinder  in  the  ashes.  Lime  dis- 
solved in  a  large  tub,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  liquid  poured  over  the  Grass  with  a 
rosed  pot,  would  also  kill  or  banish  worms.  Perhaps  the  only  really  effective 
cure,  howev::r,  would  be  to  take  up  the  turf,  put  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  under  it, 
and  lay  it  down  again.— E.  H. 

Hyacinths  in  Windows —C— Hyacinths  that  have  been  kept  in  the 
dark,  and  have  now  strong  crowns  st  nting  up,  may  be  put  into  a  window  with 
safety.  A  temperature  of  from  4S'  to  52'  should  bring  them  into  bloom  well, 
and  as  the  Hyacinth  in  notoriously  such  a  good  room  plant,  fire  and  gas  will  not 
materially  injure  it.  When  the  weather  is  favourable  air  should  be  given  freely, 
not  at  the  bottom  of  the  window,  as  is  too  often  the  case — which  means  a  cold 
current— but  at  the  top.— A.  D. 

Propagating  Ivy  — ff  —Tops  of  Ivy,  taken  off  in  the  spring  or  autimm, 
and  put  in  thickly  under  a  shady  wall,  generally  take  root  freely,  and  soon  make 
good  plants.  Ivy  will  not  cling  to  galvanised  wii-e.  All  metal  seems  specially 
repugnant  to  it,  but  it  takes  kindly  to  wood. — J.  W.  S. 

Names  of  Plants. — Anoyi. — 1,  Selaginella  Willdenovi ;   9,  Cyrtomiura  fal 

catum  ;  3,  Selaginella  stenophylla  ;  4,  Adlantura  cnneatum. C.   G. — 1,  Akebia 

quinata  ;  2,  D.apbne  ilezereum  ;  3,  Crassula  profusa  ;  4,  Ptellea  falcata. Felix. 

— 1,  Adiantum  tenermn  ;  2,  Selaginella  liajiuatodes ;  3,  Asplenium  raaritinum. 

D. — Rhododendron  fulgeus. Scotia. — The  Snowdrop  sent  is  a  fine  variety 

and  well  worth  propagating  ;  it  is  near  to  Galanthus  Imperaa. /.  5.  —1,  Iris 

reticulata  ;  the  other  is  the  variety  Krelagei. R.  0.  T.—\,  Cyclamen  Coum  ; 

2,  C  Coum  album  ;  3,  C.  Coum  veruum. 

Frenoli  Parcel  Post.— .\llow  me.  in  reply  to  JI.  Pim's  questions  (p.  232) 
respecting  the  postal  tariff  for  parcels 'sent  per  post  as  samples,  to  say  that  it  is 
the  same  as  before,  five  centimes,  or  one  half-penny  per  fifty  grammes. — Jean 
SiSLEr. 

Questions. 

Pigmy  Vines. — .A  few  years  ago  in  Ireland,  a  Mr.  Henderson  grew  what  he 
called  Pigmy  Vines,  ia  4-in.  and  G-in.  pots.  I  wish  to  know  how  they  were  pro- 
duced. I  am  told  they  were  cuttings  of  side  shoots  that,  if  left  on  the  Vines, 
would  have  produced  fruit,  so  that,  when  inserted  in  the  pots  as  cuttings  they 
rooted  from  the  eye  that  was  inserted  in  the  soil,  and  the  upper  eyes  bore  fruit. 
I  should  like  some  of  your  correspondents  to  tell  me  if  that  was  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done,  or  how.  — H.  S. 

Aspbalte  Paths. — What  is  the  easiest  may  of  making  these  where  there 
ia  a  good  deal  of  traffic  1-  Subscriber. 


Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We  learn 
that  his  Royal  Higlmess  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is  to  preside  at  the 
festival  of  this  society,  to  be  held  in  the  ensuing  summer  in  aid  of 
its  funds.  The  day  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  we  understand  that  it  will 
probably  be  the  7th  July,  or  thereabout. 
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*'  This  is  au  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Aki  itself  is  Naidre."— SAatespeore. 


A  FINE  DAY  AT  BINGHAM. 

To-day  I  read  in  a  deliglitful  book  liow  little  notice  is  taken 
of  our  fine  days :  we  continually  hear  of  mighty  storms, 
destructive  hurricanes,  atmospheric  depressions,  and  such  like ; 
but  a  glorious  day  in  spring  has  a  far  wider  influence  over  the 
human  race,  and  yet  no  one  puts  down  any  record  of  it.  It 
keeps  for  us  youth  and  enthusiasm.  A  gardener  can  never 
grow  old.  The  other  day  I  was  sitting  with  our  greatest 
English  actor  in  his  dressing-room ;  and  while  he  was  washing 
the  Shylock  from  his  face,  he  said,  "Ah,  my  boy,  if  I  could 
but  keep  my  enthusiasm !"  Not  but  that  he  is  enthusiastic  in 
his  art,  as  all  artists  are  ;  but  still  I  thought,  "You  should  be  a 
gardener,  and  see  what  a  fine  day  would  do  for  you."  So  I 
would  like  to  record  the  fact  that  the  12th  of  March,  1880, 
was  not  a  dismal  day  of  storm  and  wind,  but  one  of  the  most 
glorious  spring  days  I  have  ever  seen.  It  opened  with  heavy 
mist,  but  about  eleven  o'clock  the  sun  broke  through,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  was  perfectly  sunny  and  still,  with  an  air  as 
balmy  as  warm  milk.  Perhaps  there  are  not  many  gardens 
where  so  many  flowers  can  be  found  on  the  12th  of  March  as 
here  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have 
ten  times  the  number  of  early  spring  flowers. 

Owing  to  the  long  winter,  a  number  of  plants  are  flowering 
together  this  year  which  are  generally  weeks  apart.  There 
are  still  Christmas  Eoses  (Helleborus  niger)  in  bloom ;  the 
large  variety  has  been  blooming  since  October  all  through  the 
winter  and  is  now  over ;  but  several  very  beautiful  Berlin 
varieties  are  now  in  bloom.  I  have  quantities  of  crosses  be- 
tween these  and  niger  coming  up  ;  also  some  curious  crosses 
between  niger  and  viridis,  the  object  being  to  get  a  Christmas 
Eose  as  white  as  niger  and  as  tall  as  viridis.  An  immense 
plant  of  orientale  is  very  fine,  with  bunches  of  large  greenish- 
white  flowers.  Helleborus  olympicus,  with  pale  purple  flowers, 
and  atro-rubens,  with  deep  plum-coloured  flowers,  are  fine 
companions  for  the  snowy  whiteness  of  niger.  Of  Crocuses 
there  are,  of  course,  quantities  ;  but  the  most  beautiful  effect 
of  all — one  never  to  be  forgotten — is  where  they  are  planted 
on  the  edge  of  a  lawn  in  the  Grass.  No  one  knows  what 
Crocuses  really  are  till  he  has  seen  them  peering  through  a 
bed  of  Grass  and  starring  it  with  vase-shaped  forms,  Vene- 
tian-glass-like, slowly  yielding  to  the  sun,  as  a  girl's  beauty 
grows.  We  do  not  mow  till  the  Crocus  leaves  are  nearly 
dead,  and  no  harm  is  done  thereby,  either  to  the  Crocuses  or 
the  lawn.  Then  of  Primroses  there  are  quantities  of  every 
shade,  specially  beautiful  being  grandiflora,  which  is  the  large 
mauve  variety,  and  auriccelaflora,  about  the  best  crimson 
Primrose  grown.  Some  named  seedlings  from  a  clergyman 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  are  very  fine  in  colour ;  but  any  one 
can  raise  fine  seedlings  who  takes  the  trouble  to  cross  the 
best  varieties  together.  The  delightful  globes  of  flower, 
purple  and  lilac,  of  Primula  cashmeriana,  and  its  numerous 
varieties,  are-  also  in  bloom. 
Snowdrops  of  many  kinds  are  blooming  profusely  :  notably 


Imperati  and  plicatus,  also  Elwesi  and  Eedoutei,  just  eomino- 
into  bloom.  Squills  in  a  few  days  will  make  a  great  show, 
the  finest  of  the  early  ones  being  taurica,  which  is  apparently 
a  very  fine  form  of  the  lovely  bifolia.  Bifolia  alba  is  very 
good,  and  siberica  I  love.  You  can  get  this  now  in  any 
quantity  from  Holland,  and  in  any  quantity  it  is  here.  Pusch- 
kinia  libanotica  is  not  yet  out ;  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
hardy  flowers  I  have  ever  seen,  and  closely  allied  to  this,  is 
Chionodoxa  Forbesi  (syn.  Luciliae),  brought  from  Smyrna  by 
Mr.  George  Maw.  (Long  may  he  live  to  bring  such  plants  to 
English  gardens  !)  Is  there  no  reader  of  this  who  has  friends 
at  Smyrna,  and  could  get  it  in  quantity — I  mean  in  thousands 
— from  the  mountains  near  1  It  has  large  star-shaped  flowers, 
pure  ultramarine  blue  with  a  white  centre.  I  can  imagine  no 
contrast  so  beautiful  for  Snowdrops. 

Well  then,  about  Hepaticas,  in  which  I  am  rich.  For  some 
years  past  I  have  taken  my  best  varieties  into  a  cool  house  for 
hybridising  purposes  ;  so  some  of  them  are  now  nearly  over. 
I  have  got  heaps  of  seedlings  that  may  flower  next  year,  all 
cross-bred,  and  warranted  to  produce  something  good.  We 
sow  the  seed  directly  it  is  ripe,  not  allowing  it  to  get  dry,  in 
light  loam  in  boxes,  and  cover  the  boxes  with  slate.  The 
seed  never  germinates  till  the  following  spring ;  so  the  slates 
keep  the  seed  moist  and  also  prevent  weeds  growing.  We 
are  now  taking  up  the  slates,  as  the  seeds  are  coming  up 
freely. 

This  capital  dodge  was  shown  me  by  one  of  the  best  herba 
ceous  plant  growers  in  the  kingdom — Mr.  F.  Gibbons,  of 
Bramcote,  near  Nottingham  ;  and,  as  all  good  gardening  is  so 
much  use  of  good  dodges,  the  wise  will  not  forget  this.  Let 
them  try  any  other  way  of  raising  Hellebores  or  Hepa- 
ticas from  seed,  and  I  think  they  will  not  succeed  as  well.  Of 
the  Hepaticas  in  bloom,  I  think  the  most  beautiful  is  rosea 
intus  alba,  a  rose  with  a  white  centre,  and  ccerulea  intus  alba, 
a  very  splendid  rich  blue  flower,  white  centred,  and  peculiarly 
fine  in  form.  These  I  obtained  from  J.  Van  der  Swaelmen, 
Gendbrugge,  Ghent,  who  has  also  a  striped  variety.  Pur- 
purea, a  rare  kind,  is  a  great  beauty ;  also  the  double  blue,  the 
double  red,  and  double  purple  ;  the  semi-double  pale  Violet,  the 
whites  with  red  stamens  and  the  whites  with  green  stamens  ; 
there  are  also  in  bloom  reds,  and  two  fine  varieties 
— rubra  splendida  and  rubra  grandiflora.  Barlowi  is 
a  large  mauve  variety,  and  Barlowi  grandiflora  well  worthy 
its  name.  Lilacina  is  a  blush-white,  and  carnea  a  beautiful 
pale  flesh  variety.  I  noticed  a  seedling  to-day  almost  a  cream 
colour. 

Of  Hepatica  angulosa  there  are  here  several  varieties  differ- 
ing in  depth  of  colour  and  time  of  flowering,  but  the  snails 
and  sparrows  make  such  work  with  angulosa,  that  I  hardly 
think  it  as  good  as  the  common  blue.  I  have  several  crosses 
between  angulosa  and  triloba  given  to  me  by  Max  Leichtlin ; 
they  make  bloom-buds  profusely,  but  the  flowers  refuse  to 
open.  The  leaves  are  just  about  half-and-half  of  the  two 
species. 

Dog's-tooth  Violets,  of  which  I  have  a  good  collection,  are 
just  opening  ;  and  I  have  one  seedling  of  the  dens  canis  sec- 
tion bright  lemon-yellow ;  possibly  it  is  a  hybrid.  Only  two 
or  three  Irises  are  in  bloom — caucasica  (greenish-yellow,  very 
pretty)  and  reticulata,  which  can  never  be  over-praised.  The 
stylosas  ought  to  be  in  bloom,  but  all  my  plants  were  killed 
by  the  winter.  I  must  get  a  lot  from  Algiers  and  plant  them 
in  better-drained  soil.  Three  of  the  Daffodil  tribe  (there  are 
nearly  seventy  to  follow)  are  in  bloom — Narcissus  triandrus 
(the  Cyclamen-flowered  Dafibdil),  and  Narcissus  minor  and 
minimus,  which  last  is  so  minute  you  would  laugh  to  see 
how  small  a  true  Daffodil  can  make  itself.  Minor  is  a  real 
gem,  and  quite  a  plant    for  everyone's  garden.      Only  one 
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Anemone  is  in  bloom,  but  that  is  a  beauty — Anemone  apen- 
nina  blanda,  which  is  certainly  three  weeks  ahead  of  apennina, 
and  much  richer  in  colour.  Other  plants  in  bloom  are 
Violets,  Pulmonaria  azurea,  Alyssum,  Erica  vagans  and  vagans 
alba,  and  quantities  of  Bulbocodium  vernum  (the  Spring 
Colchicum).  But  we  are  forgetting  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
all — Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  and  its  white  variety  grandi- 
florum  album,  which  are  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
English  gardens  of  the  future.  But  do  not  forget  the  )Spring 
Snowflake,  a  flower,  to  my  mind,  lovelier  than  any  Snowdrop. 
Now  all  these  flowers,  and  many  others,  bloomed  this  12th 
day  of  March,  1880,  in  the  open  air.  Frank  Miles. 

Bingham,  Notts. 
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AURICULA    CULTURE. 

It  will  be  well  if  the  woolly  aphis  (p.  249)  on  the  Auricula  can  be 
prevented  from  taking  an  emigrant  passage  to  Ireland ;  but  unless  its 
presence  be  in  overwhelming  force,  there  is  more  dirt  than  danger 
in  it.  No  animal  life  existing  upon  a  plant  can  be  otherwise  than 
mischievous  in  divers  degrees  and  ways  ;  but  a  hundred  woolly  aphis 
will  not  do  such  harm  to  an  Auricula  as  a  hundred  green  fly  will.  I 
think  that  an  English  gi-ower  lays  too  much  of  the  feeble  health  of 
.his  Auriculas  to  the  charge  of  the  woolly  aphis  with  which  they  are 
afflicted.  He  cannot  exhibit  because  of  it ;  but  there  are  others  who 
do  so  in  spite  of  it,  and  that  successfully.  It  ouglit,  of  course,  to  be 
kept  down,  and,  it  possible,  abolished  ;  but  the  plants  do  not  visibly 
suffer  till  it  has  been  allowed  to  so  gain  upon  them  as  to  surround 
the  fibres  and  the  collar  of  the  plant  ;  and  then  it  both  draws  the 
juices  of  the  roots,  and  also  by  its  waterproof  wool  keeps  those  which 
are  breaking  from  the  neck  in  a  fatal  dryness.  "  W.  .1.  S.,"  speak- 
ing with  that  ignorance  which  is  a  florist's  bliss,  for  he  has  not  seen 
this  enemy,  is  naturally  enough  mistaken  when  he  ventures  upon  a 
theory  for  its  presence.  He  has  gone  by  what  he  has  read  to  a 
conclusion  hardly  borne  out  by  fact  ;  and  from  fact  I  speak.  He 
thinks  that  "too  much  heat,  petting,  and  a  moist  atmosphere" 
account  for  its  presence.  But  it  thrives  best,  like  red  spider,  in  a 
dry  atmosphere  and  soil.  If  "petting"  includes  a  sharp  look-out 
and  perpetual  raid  upon  it,  I  can  assure  liim  it  will  not  delight  in 
that  kind  of  petting  ;  while  if  the  term  means  coddling,  the  plants 
will  languish  out  of  existence  without  the  woolly  aphis  to  hasten 
their  dispatch. 

As  to  heat  nourishing  the  vermin,  it  will  also  bear  anjr  amount 
of  frost ;  and  when  I  had  it,  through  its  coming  with  some  Primulas 
from  a  northern  nursery,  it  got  to  my  unheated  seedling  house  and 
.cold  frames  that  lie  shaded  under  a  complete  north  aspect ;  and  if 
I  had  only  let  it  alone  would  have  done  quite  well  with  as  little 
-heat  as  plants  can  possibly  have.  I  would  caution  "W.  J.  S." 
against  thinking  that  any  of  the  green,  grey,  white,  and  self  Auri- 
culas will  be  effective  things  to  bed  with.  His  pretty  suggestion  to 
surround  the  plants  with  green  Moss  against  the  pelting  rains  of 
the  Emerald  Land  would  only  avail  to  prevent  heavy  showers  from 
splashing  up  mud  and  grit  over  the  plants.  He  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  rain-drop  will  have  worked  its  ruin  of  the  mealed 
flowers  before  ever  it  reaches  the  soil  below.  There  is  little  to 
wonder  at  in  his  failure  with  choice  Auriculas — grown  to  their 
bloom  "in  a  lar^e  frame  witli  bottom-heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere." 
This  is  truly  petting,  in  an  evil  sense  of  it.  Those  of  us  who  use 
heat  with  Auriculas  are  much  misunderstood  in  spite  of  all  we  can 
say  in  explanation  of  it.  We  are  supposed  to  administer  it  in  just 
some  such  conventional  way  as  "  W.  J.  S."  has  tried,  with  all  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  a  treatment  unnatural  to  the  flower  sub- 
jected to  it. 

I  will  state  once  more  that  it  is  never  used  except  in  unseasonably 
<;old  weather,  generally  for  a  few  frosty  hours  at  night,  when  the 
temperature  sinks  to  a  degree  that  would  cheek  the  progress  of 
opening  buds  of  slow,  stiif-petalled  flowers.  These  expand  best  in 
an  equable  spring  temperature,  but  if  "set"  by  cold,  may  either 
never  move  again  or  come  out  in  a  starved  and  crippled  way.  I 
shade  mine  from  the  heat  by  day  ;  and  it  is  only  that  I  ?m  driven  to 
an  extremity  if  I  do  battle  with  a  hard  spring  frost  (that  some- 
times is  all  the  bitterer  for  coming  with  a  wind  as  well)  by  usmg  a 
-few  hours  of  gentle  heat,  to  make  the  difference  less  from  the 
warmth  of  tlie  treacherous  day.  This  is  hardly  the  same  as  growing 
.them  in  heat  in  any  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  in  kindly 
.springs  this  resource  needs  not  be  used  at  all. 


Lastly,  let  me  protest  against  making  Auriculas  into  "  Cabbagy  " 
plants.  They  are  all  very  fine  to  look  at  until  there  come  the 
critical  times  of  blooming  and  re-potting.  For  a  "Cabbage"  will 
generally  throw  an  unmanageable  truss,  and,  worse  still,  a  couple  ; 
and  this  second,  if  not  the  first  also,  is  never  in  good  character, 
fips  on  these  sorts  of  heads  are  apt  to  come  coarse,  mis-shaped, 
goggle-eyed,  crumpled,  and  deformed  within.  If  for  show,  the 
large  ones  may  be  too  rough  for  anything  ;  while  the  second  head 
draws  terribly  on  the  plant,  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  not  to 
thrown  away  after  a  bloom  like  so  many  ill-fated  Hyacinths.  The 
plant  has  to  recover  the  strain,  and  with  a  heart  so  much  exhausted 
it  will  be  found  that  the  "  Cabbage  "  of  April  ie  the  wreck  of  June. 
Never  buy  an  over  big  plant  at  a  show.  And  for  a  show,  for  form, 
correctness,  size  ^ith  beauty,  and  for  cleverly-directed  energies 
thrown  as  strongly  upon  the  bloom  as  into  the  foliage,  let 
me  commend  the  medium-sized,  well-rooted  maiden  plant,  able  to 
give  just  one  well-placed  truss  with  a  slip  of  heart  beyond  it,  and  a 
fair  spread  of  foliage  stout  and  rich  to  support  and  set  it  off. 

Kirkhy  Malzeard,  Ripon.  T.  D.  Hokner. 


HARDY    PRIMULAS. 


As  the  Himalayan  Primroses  of  the  denticulata  group  are  now  coming 
into  l)Ioom,  a  few  notes  respecting  them  may  be  of  interest,  seeing 
that  as  we  have  a  fine  display  of  them  we  are  enabled  to  compare 
the  various  kinds. 

P.  denticulata  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  sort.  This  is  quite 
hardy,  and  is  easily  grown  in  a  shady  situation,  but  with  clear  sky 
overhead  and  in  light  soil.  It  is  now  blooming  here  in  the  open  gar- 
den, just  as  early  as  in  cold  frames.  It  is  paler  in  colour  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  the  foliage  and  flower-stalks  are  without  meal.  It 
is  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  high.- 

P.  pulcherrima  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  above.  It 
grows  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  has  a  more  globular  flower 
truss,  of  a  deeper  lilac  colour.  Its  stalks  are  olive  green,  powdered 
slightly  with  meal,  which  is  also  scattered  sparsely  over  the  leaves. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  when  in  flower,  and  quite  hardy. 

P.  Henryi  is  a  very  strong-growing  variety,  but  does  not  differ 
otherwise  from  pulcherrima.  It  is,  however,  a  very  fine  plant  ;  one 
of  ours  measured  2  ft.  across  last  autumn.  The  larger  leaves  perished 
during  the  winter,  and  four  strong  flower-stalks  are  now  growing, 
with  fine  trusses  of  lilac  flowers.  In  Ireland,  I  hear,  it  reaches  even 
larger  dimensions  than  that  just  stated. 

P.  cashmeriana  is  by  far  the  finest  of  this  class  of  Primulas, 
and  I  have  a  similar  plant,  marked  "  Species  nova,"  which  was  sold 
at  Stevens'  two  years  ago,  and  which  is  the  same.  One  plant  now  in 
flower  has  a  stalk  14  in.  in  height.  The  flowers  are  of  a  most 
lovely  dark  lilac,  closely  set  together  in  almost  a  perfect  globe.  The 
foliage  is  also  very  beautiful  ;  both  it  and  tlie  stalk  are  of  a  bsight 
pale  green,  thickly  powdered  with  meal,  like  ovir  own  P.  farinosa, 
which  in  man}'  points  it  strongly  resembles. 

P.  rosea. — The  last  introduction  to  England  is  a  very  different 
plant  from  all  of  the  above — a  most  charming  Primula,  and  perfectly 
hardy.  I  do  not  know  any  flower  which  has  so  beautiful  a  carmine- 
pink  colour  as  this.  It  more  closely  resembles  our  Polyanthus  in 
its  leaf  and  habit  of  growth  than  a  Primrose.  The  flower-stalks  are 
about  7  in.  high,  each  bearing  from  eight  to  twelve  flowers  of  brightest 
j)ink,  with  small  yellow  centres.  One  plant  has  six  such  flower 
trusses,  and  forms  a  most  beautiful  object.  I  think  it  is  likely  to 
grow  vigorously  in  Britain,  and  it  seems  to  increase  rapidly. 

The  following,  though  not  of  the  denticulata  growth,  are  also  finely 
in  bloom,  viz.  : — 

P.  marginata. — There  few  more  delicately  beautiful  hardy 
flowers  than  this.  It  has  a  leaf  like  that  of  an  Auricula,  but  deeply 
serrated,  with  a  clear,  mealy  edging  ;  the  leaf  and  stalks  are  also 
sparsely  powdered.  The  flower-stalks  are  about  3  in.  high,  and  the 
flowers  of  a  most  delicate  shade  of  pale  lavender,  with  a  pale,  whitish 
eye  and  yellow  anthers.     It  is  quite  hardy. 

P.  nivalis. — I  have  this  Primula  also  under  the  names  of  P. 
nivea,  P.  viscosa  alba,  and  P.  villosa  alba,  from  as  many  leading 
florists  ;  but  they  appear  to  be  similar,  if  not  the  same.  They  are 
all  lovely  plants,  with  Auricula-like  foliage  and  pure  white  flowers 
like  those  of  P.  denticulata,  on  short  stalks,  forming  compact  bosses 
of  white  about  3  in.  high.     All  are  perfectly  hardy. 

P.  "Wulfeniana. — This  has  very  lovely  flowers  of  a  deep  violet- 
purple,  on  short  stalks.  It  has  glossy  foliage,  and  differs  from  all 
other  Primulas  I  have  seen,  reminding  one  rather  of  one  of  the 
Vincas.     It  is  quite  hardy,  W.  Brockbank. 

Brochhurst,  Didsbury. 
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Saxifrages  as  Pot  Plants. — I  remember  reading  in  a  back 
number  of  The  Garden  a  description  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  as 
seen  when  in  bloom  on  its  mountain  home.  Doubtless  many  of  your 
readers,  like  myself,  cannot  ascend  the  Alps  to  enjoy  the  flora  as 
seen  in  its  native  habitat ;  but  we  may  cultivate  in  the  smallest 
space,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  manufacturing  towns, 
many  of  the  choicest  alpine  flowers.  At  this  time  I  have  several 
small  pots  of  S.  oppositifolia  covered  with  large  bright  rosy  flowers, 
very  welcome  after  the  past  severe  winter.  With  the  variety  called 
splendens  I  have  only  become  acquainted  this  spring,  and  when  I  say 
that  it  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  type,  I  need  add  no  colour  de 
rose  description  of  it  to  commend  it  to  any  grower  of  S.  oppositifolia. 
S.  Burseriana  is  also  blooming  well  in  a  small  pot ;  its  large  pure 
white  flowers  following  its  bright  russet  buds  give  a  double  interest 
to  this  species.  The  small,  compact  habit  of  these  Saxifrages  is 
attractive  at  all  times  ;  but  when  we  have  the  added  charm  of  beauty 
in  bud  and  in  full  flower,  they  seem  to  fulfil  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  alpine  cultivator. — Huntley  Brook. 


CLIMBERS  ON   SUPPORTS. 

The  Germans  have  a  way  of  using  trailing  plants  of  various  kinds 
which,  though  not  always  happily  illustrated,   is  still  desirable  in 


Fuchsia  gracilis,  with  Gerraau  Ivy  ou  its  supports. 

some  cases.  Wherever  supports  are  used  for  any  purpose  in  the 
garden,  or  wire  ropes  or  props,  these  are  wreathed  with  quick-grow- 
ing summer  climbers,  such  as  the  German  Ivy,  Lophosperraum,  or 
Tropfeolum  canariense.  Even  the  common  wild  Bryony  of  our  hedges 
is  used  gracefully  in  this  fashion  to  run  up  strings,  or  trained  round 
the  pedestal  of  a  vase,  and  so  on.  In  this  standard  Fuchsia,  for 
example,  it  was  desirable  to  support  the  head  from  all  danger  from 
wind  ;  and  up  the  supports  accordingly  the  German  Ivy  is  trained. 


"Wallflowers  in  Ireland  and  Lancashire  (p.  226).— 
If  Mr.  Brockbank  is  as  liable  to  inaccurately  observe  as  to  misquote, 
that  accounts  for  his  opinion  (which  at  the  time,  pp.  194  and  112,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  doubting)  that  Wallflowers  will  not  survive  the 
winter  in  Lancashire.  He  quotes  me  (p.  226)  as  saying  "He  lives 
in  a  favoured  spot  if  he  has  neither  snow  nor  frost  this  winter."  If 
he  refers  to  p.  194,  he  will  not  find  any  such  statement.  I  now  find  a 
neighbour  of  his,  "Cambrian"  (p.  227),  with  20°  of  frost,  saying 
"Not  one  Wallflower  has  been  injured — not  even  those  growing  on 
the  tops  of  walls."  Those  who  love  these  fine  old  favourites  will 
prefer  thinking  "Cambrian  "  right,  as  well  as  myself. — W.  J.  M., 
Glonmel. 


THE    BEDDING-OUT    SYSTEM. 

A.s  "  Justicia  "  (p.  234)  has  condescended  to  criticise  my  letter  in 
the  columns  of  a  contemporary  on  this  subject,  will  you  kindly 
allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  I  have  said  in  the  letter  alluded 
to,  in  order  to,  if  possible,  explain  my  views  on  the  matter  ?  This 
might  have  been  unnecessary  had  my  letter,  which  was  not  a  very 
long  one,  been  reproduced  in  its  entirety.  But  quotations  are  some- 
times misleading,  and  the  inverted  commas  are  not  unfrequently 
disregarded  by  hasty  readers.  Before  proceeding  further,  however, 
allow  me  to  disclaim  anything  like  reluctance  to  discuss  this  subject 
in  the  columns  of  The  Garden,  as  is  inferred  by  "  Justitia."  On 
the  conti'ary,  I  will  feel  grateful  if  I  am  allowed  to  do  so.  I  think 
there  was  nothing  in  my  letter  to  justify  "Justitia"  in  assuming 
that  "  I  evidently  regarded  our  nu.i.erous  species  of  spring-flowering 
and  alpine  plants  as  small  potatoes  indeed  when  compared  with 
various  species  of  exotics."  I  certainly  did  not  say  that.  What  I 
said  was,  that  "  our  hardy  alpine  and  spring-flowering  plants  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  many  of  them  are  very  pretty,  and 
everybody  loves  and  admires  them."  Surely  this  cannot  be 
regarded  as  "faint  praise."  The  following  quotation  "Justitia" 
has  put  in  italics: — "Unfortunately,  the  state  of  the  weather 
in  this  country  at  the  time  they  are  in  their  greatest  beauty 
is  too  often  such  as  to  prevent  people  spending  much  of  their 
time  in  their  gardens."  This  "Justicia  "  professes  to  scarcely  under- 
stand. I  fancy,  however,  most  of  your  readers  will  understand  it 
well  enough,  and  many  of  them  will  feel  compelled  to  admit  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  Our  spring  weather  in  this  country  is  pro- 
verbially fickle,  and  often  verj'  cold.  Even  the  merrie  month  of  May 
is  often  no  better  than  it  should  be  in  this  respect.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  hardy  plant  world,  and  I  believe  I 
duly  appreciate  it,  although  "  Justicia  "  appears']  to  think  I  do  not. 
But  to  proceed  towards  the  point  at  issue.  I  will  simply  ask  the  fol- 
lowing question,  viz.,  Is  [it,  or  is  it  not,  desirable  to  have  in  most 
garden  establishments  a  summer  flower  garden,  or  a  series  of  flower- 
beds in  proximity  to  the  mansion  or  residence,  or  otherwise,  as  may 
be  desired,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  arranged  in  a  geometrical 
form  ?  And  if  it  be  admitted  that  this  is  generally  desirable,  I  would 
then  further  ask  if  it  is  also  desirable  that  such  beds  should  be  fur- 
nished with  plants  which  would  be  likely  to  bloom  simultaneously 
and  continuously  for  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  the  summer,  or, 
say,  for  not  less  than  five  months  at  a  time.  And  if  this  is  also  ad- 
mitted to  be  desirable,  then  I  can  hardly  hesitate  in  stating  that  it 
really  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the  various  species 
of  exotics  familiarly  known  as  bedding  plants.  For  if  we  suppose  a 
flower  garden  to  be  planted  with  a  selection  of  the  finest  and  most 
suitable  of  the  many  beautiful  species  'of  hardy  plants  enumerated 
by  "Justicia,  "  and  if  we  also  suppose  the  time  to  be,  say,  the  m(  nth 
of  August  or  September,  when  most  families  are  in  the  country  and 
expect  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  their  gardens,  would  a 
garden  so  furnished  be  considered  satisfactory,  or  would  it  at  that 
season  present  an  attractive  or  inviting  appearance  ?  I  am  afraid  it 
would  not;  and  "Justicia"  might  in  vain  sing  "  Come  into  the 
garden,  Maud,"  or  "  call  spirits  from  'the  vasty  deep,"  for  neither 
Maud  nor  the  spirits  would  be  likely  to  come.  In  such  gardens,  it 
is  true,  attempts  might  and  would  be  made  to  remove  decaying 
species  and  replace  them  by  others  about  to  bloom  ;  but  tliis  would 
necessarily  tend  to  give  a  patclied  up  and  unsatisfactory  character  to 
the  tout  ensemble,  which  at  the  present  time  would  hardly  be  tolerated 
in  most  establishments. 

The  existence  of  a  summer  flower  garden  furnished  with  the 
most  approved  species  of  bedding  plants,  hardy  or  tender,  is  not 
necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  existence  of  a  spring  flower  garden, 
a  wild  garden,  or  the  cultivation  in  some  way  of  the  many  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  plants  of  temperate  regions.  In  most  establish- 
ments there  is  room  enough  for  all.  And  it  cannot  surely  be  the 
most  likely  method  of  encouraging  a  taste  for  the  culture  of  hardy 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  to  ridicule  and  condemn  equally  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  kinds  of  exotic  plants  because,  as  natives  of 
warmer  climes  and  clearer  skies,  their  flowers  are  bright  in  colour 
and  probably  less  fragrant  than  those  of  the  natives  of  colder 
regions,  but  without  being  altogether  destitute  of  the  latter  quality, 
as  is  proved  by  various  species  of  the  Pelargonium,  Verbena,  Helio- 
trope, and  others.  But  it  appears  to  be  argued  by  some  that  the 
more  specious  or  showy  attractions  of  the  gay  southern  flowers 
have  obtained  for  themselves  more  than  their  due  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  this  has  resulted  in  the  neglect  of  the  more  modest 
charms  of  the  "pale  unripened  beauties  of  the  north,"  or  has,  in 
fact,  banished  them,  as  it  were,  from  the  parterre.  This  may  to 
some  extent  be  the  ease,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  so.  In  establisliments  where  exotic  fruits  are  extensively  culti- 
vated, such  as  the  Pine-apple,  the  Grape  Vine,  &c.,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  more  homely,  but  not  less  useful,  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  &c.,  are  in  any  degree  neglected.      "Justicia"  says:  "The 
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main  charm  of  bedding  plants,  or  that  which  commends  them  to 
their  admirers  most,  that  of  lasting  in  bloom  such  a  length  of 
time,  is  really  their  most  serious  fault.  It  is  the  stereotyped  kind 
of  garden  whicli  ^^■e  all  have  to  fight  against  if  vre  want  artistic, 
beautiful,  and  satisfying  gardens."  I  do  not  recollect  having  ever 
heard  of  plants  being  blamed  for  lasting  too  long  in  bloom  before. 
There  is  no  lack  of  mutation  among  bedding  plants  ;  in  their  case 
each  succeeding  day  brings  with  it  more  or  less  of  new  development. 
And  it  surely  cannot  be  considered  more  satisfying  to  mark  prema- 
ture decline  than  to  watch  progress  toward  strength,  and  increase  of 
beauty  a»  long  as  the  season  and  state  of  weather  will  permit. 

If  my  remarks  are  not  already  too  long,  allow  me,  in  conclusion, 
to  say  that  variety  is  confessed  to  be  charming  ;  and  tliere  can  be  no 
reason  why  an  extensive  garden  establishment  should  not  comprise  a 
variety  of  gardens,  sucli  as  a  summer  flower  garden,  aspring  flower  gar- 
den, and,  if  desired,  a  wild  garden;  a  fruit  garden  and  a  vegetable  gar- 
den. A  winter  flower  garden  can  only  exist  under  glass  and  in  an 
artificial  atmosphere  ;  and  this  most  establishments  to  some  extent 
possess  in  the  form  of  conservatories,  gi'eenhouses,  or  glass  structures 
of  some  kind.  '  All  sliould,  to  some  extent,  occupy  separate  sites, 
while,  at  tlie  same  time,  each  should  form  a  part  of  a  comprehensive 
and  harmonious  wliole.  P.  Grieve. 

Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

[Mr.  Grieve,  whose  judgment  and  aljility  no  one  will  doulit  w'ho 
knows  him,  states  tlie  main  question  in  his  last  paragraph.  If  there 
were  varied  gardens  in  English  country  seats  there  would,  of  course, 
be  no  more  to  be  said.  English  gardens  are  large  enough  for  all  the 
charms  of  t'je  garden,  and  far  too  large  and  important  for  one  phase 
of  gardening  only,  even  if  that  were  accepted  as  the  best. — Ed.] 


FLOWEK  GAKDENING. 


This  subject  has  recently  come  in  for  its  full  share  of  attention, 
and,  in  several  notices  that  have  appeared  in  relation  to  tlie  style 
that  now  and  for  a  considerable  period  has  been  in  fashion,  there 
has  been  the  usual  wide  divergence  of  opinion  that  generally  comes 
to  the  surface  upon  almost  any  gardening  question  which  is  discus- 
sed. On  tlie  one  side  are  ranged  those  who  look  upon  tlie  modern 
geometrical  flower  garden,  with  all  its  intricacy  of  design  and  radi- 
ancy of  colour,  as  the  culminating  point  iu  gardening  art ;  on  the 
opposite  are  those  who  aver  that  it  is  a  degradation  of  the  term  to 
admit  of  its  being  applied  to  anything  so  opposed  to  the  natural  in 
form  and  the  requirements  of  refined  taste  in  colour  ;  and  there 
are  many  who  take  their  stand  at  dilTerent  points  between  these 
two  extremes.  All  that  has  been  advanced  on  cither  side  during 
the  present  discussion  is  little,  if  anything,  more  than  what  has 
been  said  over  and  over  again  before.  Those  who  advocate  the 
simple  beauty  of  tlie  less  pretentious  kinds  of  hardy  plants,  the 
stately  aspect  and  limitless  forms  and  colours  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous species  and  varieties,  the  lengthened  succession  of  bloom, 
and  the  interest  attached  to  sometliing  or  other  coming  on  nearly 
the  whole  year  round,  in  a  garden  where  hardy  plants  abound, 
undoubtedly  have  the  strongest  points  on  their  side  of  the  argument. 
But  opposed  to  these  there  is  the  old  set-oft'  about  the  untidy  ap- 
pearance presented  though  the  season  when  once  the  first 
spring  plants  begin  to  die  down.  And  I  think  it  is  a  good 
deal  owing  to  this  (iu  reality  false)  notion  about  untidiness 
in  gardening  matters,  that  hardy  plants  have  been  depreciated  by 
many  people ;  in  fact,  an  attempt  is  made  to  realise  a  kind  of  com- 
pleteness with  the  plants  that  furnish  the  garden  similar  to  that  of 
the  carpets  on  the  floors,  the  paper  and  pictures  on  the  walls,  and 
the  chairs  and  other  articles  that  go  to  makeup  tlie  furniture  of  the 
interior  of  a  dwelling,  forgetful  that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be, 
a  permanent  and  complete  appearance  with  an  assemblage  of  living 
plants,  their  vita!  energies  ever  working  out  some  kind  of  change. 
Neither  would  such  an  appearance  be  desiraUe,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. I  tliink  tlie  spirit  that  has  given  birth  to  the  present  floA\er- 
garden  system  is  easily  identified  ;  and  its  working,  although  per- 
haps more  apparent  in  the  matter  of  flowers  than  iu  other  dei^art- 
ments  of  the  garden,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them  alone.  Peo- 
ple possessing  gardens  and  plants  are  actuated  by  very  different  mo- 
tives. One  individual  has  a  garden,  and  loves  the  plants  and 
flowers  growing  iu  it,  cultivating  and  cherishing  them  for  their  own 
sakes,  with  an  affection  they  are  not  undeserving  of,  as  seen  by  the 
way  in  which  they  flourish.  He  is  satisfied  with  each  and  all  in  their 
place  and  season — with  the  autumn  decline  as  with  the  vernal 
progress  ;  and  with  him,  next  to  the  pleasure  derivable  from  a  plant 
in  its  full  array  of  bloom  is  that  of  seeing  it  complete  its  growth, 
the  sere  and  yellow  loaf  betoking  its  period  of  rest,  to  again  bud 
forth  with  increased  vigour  and  i^romise.  This  is  very  different  from 
tlie  feeling  with  which,  I  fear,  agoodmanyof  those  who  have  gardens 
are  imbued,  who  would  follow  the  fashion  of  the  time,  whatever  it 


might  happen  to  be,  and,  although  often  fleeting  in  their  partiality 
to  this  or  that  particular  plant  or  flower,  are  terribly  deep-rooted  in 
some  of  their  likings— so  much  so  that,  however  convincing  the 
arguments  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  may  be,  they  will  cling 
to  the  fashion  as  long  as  it  lasts.  These,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  thwarting  the  adoption  of  a  more  natural  style  of 
gardening  in  its  relation  to  outdoor  plants. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  kinds  of  plants  of  which  modern  flower 
gardening  is  conposod,  there  is  not  one  that  could  be  objected  to  if 
used  in  some  place  or  other  where  it  could  be  appropriately  intro- 
duced. There  is  no  more  legitimate  objection  toa  breadth  of  yellow 
produced  by  a  mass  of  Calceolarias  or  yellow  Pansies  iu  summer, 
than  tliere  is  to  a  like  extent  of  Daffodils  or  Clieiranthus  Marshalli 
iu  spring,  or  the  blue  of  a  broad  patch  of  Lobelia  or  Verbena  later  in 
the  season  after  that  of  blue  Crocuses  or  Aul>rietia,  or  white  Verbe- 
nas and  white  Zonal  Pelargoniums  to  follow  Arabis  and  Candytuft ; 
and  in  like  manner  through  the  whole  list  of  bedding  plants.  It  is 
the  combined  formality  in  the  disposition  of  the  plants,  want  of  suf- 
ficient relief  in  their  height  of  growth  and  general  character,  accom- 
panied with  the  absence  of  freedom  in  outline  inseparable  from  the 
geometrical  and  other  nearly  allied  forms  of  flower  garden  now  so 
general,  that  is  so  objectionable.  Even  those  who  are  the  most  un- 
comjiromising  adversaries  of  the  system  cannot  find  any  fault  with 
the  plants  used,  but  rather  with  their  misuse.  The  present  is  not 
the  first  time  that  this  view  of  the  subject  has  been  urged,  as  also 
the  desirability  of  employing  half-hardy  subjects  in  combination 
with  hardy  plants,  to  the  mutual  advantage  in  the  appearance  of 
both  ;  and  this  appears  now  to  be  generally  admitted.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  if  the  olijections  of  those  who  have  spoken 
out  against  the  present  style  had  been  solely  confined  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  plants,  and  not  to  the  plants  themselves,  they  would 
have  earned  more  weight.  The  objections  to  the  existent  style  of 
flower  gardens  in  summer  are  equally  present  in  most  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  spring  plants,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  spring 
bedders  are  more  simple  and  subdued  iu  colour,  and  they  afford  few 
or  none  that  grow  to  any  height,  so  as  to  relieve  the  objectionable 
flat  even  surface. 

With  respect  to  the  great  amount  of  labour  which  modern  flower- 
gardening  absorbs — and  of  this  important  element  there  are  few 
places  where  there  is  enough  at  command  to  prevent  the  robbing  of 
every  other  department — it  is  occasionally  admitted,  but  not  very 
often,  that  it  has  done  more  to  bring  about  indifferent  fruit  cultiva- 
tion under  glass,  and  equally  unsatisfactory  kitchen  gardening,  than 
anything  else  that  could  well  have  been  devised ;  as,  come  what  would, 
the  flower  garden  must  be  attended  to.  There  is  one  thing  that  may 
with  truth  be  said  in  the  matter  :  whatever  gardeners  have  done  to 
bring  about  the  present  fashion,  a  good  many  of  the  craft  have  had, 
and  are  still  having,  a  full  share  of  atonement  to  make  ;  for  the 
flower  garden  in  many  a  place  sees  the  gardener  at  his  wit's  end 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  to  keep  it  up  to  the  required 
mark,  and  other  things  passable,  with  often  not  a  hand  more  than 
was  employed  before  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  flower  rarden  existed 
about  the  place.  T.  B.iiXES. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  PLOWER  GARDEN. 


Mr.  Johnson's  Linum. — I  cannot  tell  what  on  earth  ilr. 
Johnson  had  in  his  head  when  he  wrote  of  Linum  flavum,  which,  as 
you  pointed  out,  is  a  jierfectly  hardy  herbaceous  plant.  I  thought 
at  first  that  he,  not  knowing  this  species,  had  in  his  mind  the  little 
evergreen  kind  which  used  to  be  called  erroneously  by  the  same 
name;  but  when  I  came  to  read  that  it  "required  a  temperate  green- 
house in  which  to  keep  it,"  then  I  could  make  nothing  of  his  com- 
munication at  all  ;  for  the  little  evergreen  Linum  arboreum  is  quite 
hardy  too,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Niven,  he  has  seen  bushes  of  it  in 
Yorkshire  nearly  2  ft.  high  and  as  much  through.  It  is  hardy  in 
many  places,  though  not  often  seen  so  large  as  that. — B. 

Hardiness  of  Ohamaepeuce  diacantha. — I  am  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  this  Thistle  is  really  hard}'.  A  few  of  it  left 
in  a  carpet  bed,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  plants  used  are  hardy, 
were  apparently  destroyed  by  the  frost ;  but  instead  of  this,  the 
leaves  anel  the  hearts  only  are  injured,  as  the  plants  are  now  freely 
pushing  out  side  shoots.  I  was  aware  that  thej'  may  be  easily  win- 
tered in  a  cold  frame,  but  was  unprepared  to  find  them  alive  after 
the  experience  of  the  past  winter.  They  were  not  protected  in  any 
way.  I  usually  keep  a  few  plants  in  pots,  which,  the  season  follow- 
ing that  in  which  they  are  sown,  bloom  and  perfect  a  quantity  of 
seed,  which  I  believe  germinates  more  freely  than  does  the  imported 
seed.  Some  prefer  raising  plants  from  seed  in  the  autumn  previous 
for  use  the  following  summer  ;  but  I  find  spring-sown  plants  to  be 
quite  good  enough.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  common  sandy  soil,  and 
the  pots  or  pans  plunged  into  a  brisk  bottom-lieat,  where  the  seed 
germinates  freely,   and  the  seedlings,  when  of  good  size,  are  potted 
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oSf  into  4-in.  pots.  AVhen  well  established,  they  are  gradually 
hardened  off  and  finally  bedded  out.  They  grow  away  freely,  and 
will  soon  become  really  attractive,  especially  when  used  as  centre  or 
prominent  plants  in  a  carpet  bed.  This  variety  is  of  compact  growth 
and  has  silvery  foliage.  A  good  green  companion  for  it  is  Chamaa- 
peuce  Casabonse,  which  is  raised  in  the  same  easy  way.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  raise  plants  of  either  of  these  Thistles,  and  both  are 
wortli  a  place  in  every  garden,  whatever  may  be  the  style  of  bedding- 
out  in  vogue. — Kentish  Man. 

Arenaria  balearica. — For  covering  rocks,  or  even  old  roots, 
I  know  of  no  plant  more  suitable  than  this  little  Sand-wort.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  having  withstood  the  last  severe  frosts  without 
injury.  It  is  very  neat,  and  of  easy  culture.  An  example  of  it, 
pointed  out  to  me  when  visiting  a  garden  in  the  north,  measured 
upwards  of  2  ft.  across,  and  adhered  quite  close  to  the  rock.  When 
such  a  patch  as  this  is  adorned  with  the  millions  of  white  star-like 
flowers  which  the  plant  produces  in  early  spring,  it  must  indeed  be 
quite  an  attractive  object.  I  ought  to  say  that  it  was  growing  on 
the  north  side  of  the  rock,  so  that  in  summer  it  will  be  protected 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  I  remember  meeting  with  this 
pretty  plant  in  its  native  habitat,  when  crossing  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica. It  was  clinging  to  the  rocks  and  debris  at  an  elevation  of  from 
5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.— E.  P. 


A   NEW    FORGET-ME-NOT. 

(mycsotis  elegantissima.) 

A  NEW  and  clearly  defined  instance  of  silvery  variegation  amongst 

Forget-me-nots  is  worthy  of  note,   and  such  is  the  plant  here  illus- 


jMyosotis  elegantissima. 

trated,  the  representation  being  about  one-third  its  natural  size. 
Each  leaf  is  margined  with  an  irregular  band  of  silver,  and  there  are 
a  few  blotches  on  the  soft  green  centre  of  the  leaf.  Now  that  spring 
gardening  is  carried  out  in  all  good  gardens,  either  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, or,  what  is  perhaps  prettier,  in  a  less  formal  and  so  more  natural 
way,  a  plant  of  so  compact  and  hardy  a  habit  as  that  here  illustrated, 
with  silvery-edged  leaves,  will  be  a  chaste  companion  for  the  vernal 
Scillas,  crimson  Daisies,  and  other  hardy  flowers  used  in  that  way. 
It  is  to  be  distributed  by  Messrs.  McClelland  &  Co.,  of  Newry,  who 
have  secured  the  stock.  B. 


The  Lateness  of  OameUiaa.— My  experience  of  these  this 
spring  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Fish  (p.  204).  Large  old 
Camellias  which  have  been  grown  under  the  same  treatment  for 
many  years,  and  which  have  always  bloomed  regularly  during  No- 
vember, December,  January,  and  February,  have  hardly  opened  a 
single  bloom  this  year  up  to  the  beginning  of  March.  Tlie  buds  are 
not  so  plentiful  and  the  wood  does  not  seem  so  hard  or  vigorous  as 
formerly.  This,  I  fear,  is  only  one  of  the  minor  evils  resulting  from 
disastrous  1879. — Cambkian. 

That  Camellias  really   do  love  shade  and  moisture  no  one 

knows  better  than  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  and  although  the  blooms  are 
scanty  and  late  this  season,  there  was  no  lack  of  growth  in  the  plants 
last  year,  most  of  which  made  plenty  of  wood  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
this,  as  is  the  case  with  that  on  fruit  trees,  is  in  a  very  immature 
condition.  Want  of  ripeness  and  solidity  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
deficiency  of  flower,  and  also  accounts  for  its  lateness.  Camellias 
seem  as  if  they  will  not  be  hurried  into  bloom,  but  must  have  their 


time,  which  appears  to  be  about  ten  months  from  the  formation  of 
the  young  shoots  till  the  flowers  expand,  and  if  these  are  wanted 
early  the  only  way  to  obtain  them  is  to  start  the  plants  betimes 
and  get  the  growth  forward,  when  the  blossoms  may  always  be  looked 
for  before  the  turn  of  the  year.  So  far  as  wood  is  concerned,  last 
summer  (if  it  may  be  called  by  that  name)  suited  ours  exactly,  as  I 
never  saw  them  make  so  much  wood,  quite  faggots  of  it  having  to  be 
cut  out  to  keep  the  plants  within  bounds  and  show  up  the  compara- 
tively few  buds  which  they  had  on  them.  As  to  the  wood  of  fruit 
trees,  especially  that  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  I  never 
saw  it  in  a  worse  condition,  as  not  only  is  it  in  averygeen,  unripe  state, 
but  the  flower  buds  are  so  small  and  weak  that  it  would  appear 
almost  impossible  for  any  to  set.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  from  having  taken  a  tree  up  early  in  the  autumn  to  replace 
one  in  a  house  where  the  blooms  are  now  (March  1)  just  unfolding  ; 
but  I  find  all  those  on  the  fresh  planted  tree,  which  is  a  Noblesse, 
are  cripjjled  and  deformed,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  feared  that  others 
will  be  pretty  much  the  same  out-of-doors  when  they  arrive  at  a 
similar  stage.  The  organs  of  fructification  are  almost  sure  to  be  de- 
fective, and  however  good  the  spring  may  be,  if  this  is  so  they  can- 
not carry  out  their  allotted  purpose,  and  blossoms  will  fail  to  set. 
To  get  a  crop  of  fruit  requires  two  favourable  seasons — the  one  to  aid 
in  the  consolidation  and  ripening  of  the  growth,  and  the  next  for  the 
safe  opening  and  setting  of  the  flowers.  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apples, 
being  of  a  hardier  nature,  do  not  appear  to  have  felt  the  effects  of  the 
wet,  sunless  months  of  last  year  so  much,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
all  these  promise  better  ;  but  how  they  will  behave  later  on  remains 
to  be  seen.  In  places,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  leaves  of  Apple 
trees  were  stricken  as  with  a  blight,  and  the  buds  of  these  show  the 
cfi'ects  in  being  very  small  and  pointed  instead  of  fat  and  rounded, 
and  some  Pears  are  the  same.  Plums  promise  very  well,  as  do  also 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  and  Raspberries  liave  the  finest  canes 
that  have  been  seen  for  a  long  time.  Strawberries  evidently 
enjoyed  the  wet  of  1879,  as  they  are  strong  and  healthy,  and 
do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  in  any  way  from  the  severity  of  the 
winter. — S.  D. 

New  Hybrid  Begonias. — I  have  just  received  from  M. 
Bruant,  of  Poitiers  (Vienne),  a  descriptive  list  of  a  fresh  series  of 
hybrid  Begonias.  They  are  the  result  of  crossing  B.  discolor  with 
B.  Bex  and  its  varieties,  and  are  described  as  having  the  habit, 
vigour,  and  hardiness  of  the  former  kind,  combined  with  the  fine 
variegated  foliage  of  the  hothouse  varieties.  The  first  series  of  this 
new  race  of  Begonias  was  distributed  during  the  past  season,  and 
some  of  your  rciders  may  be  able  to  report  as  to  the  merits  of  each 
variety.  Should  these  new  kinds  be  found  to  combine  the  good 
qualities  of  their  parents,  they  will  undoubtedly  become  popular, 
both  in  large  establishments  where  ornamental  foliaged  plants  are  in 
request  for  the  open  air  during  the  summer  months  (a  purpose  for 
which  they  are  specially  recommended),  or  for  decorative  purposes 
generally,  and  in  small  gardens  where  no  proper  accommodation 
exists  for  growing  the  warm-house  kinds.  As  these  Begonias  are 
said  to  produce  a  profusion  of  pretty  flowers,  they  should  help  to 
fulfil  a  long-felt  want,  viz.,  that  of  plants  distinguished  at  the  same 
time  for  their  ornamental  foliage  and  beauty  of  flower. — J.  CoBN- 
HiLL,  Byfleet. 

Protecting  Materials  for  Border  Plants.— Living,  as  I 
did,  during  my  early  days  in  the  peat  districts  of  North  Lanca- 
shire, where  peat  was  then  largely  used  as  fuel,  almost  every  house 
having  its  peat-stack,  I  can  speak  from  experience  as  to  this  being 
one  of  the  very  best  materials  for  winter  protection  ;  but  before 
being  used  it  needs  to  have  been  thoroughly  dried,  after  which  it 
lies  so  light  that,  even  when  wet  through,  the  frost  does  not  strike 
so  deep  into  it  as  in  the  case  of  other  materials  used  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. Still,  it  is  only  over  a  very  limited  extent  of  the  kingdom 
that  peat  can  be  readily  obtained,  and  this  generally  where  the  soil 
is  naturally  of  a  character  that  plants  do  not  need  so  much  protec- 
tion as  where  it  is  of  a  heavier  description.  There  are  a  few  plants 
such  as  those  mentioned  by  "  W.  F."  (p.  US)  that  do  not  like  coal 
ashes,  but  there  are  very  many  more  that  they  answer  admirably 
for  ;  and,  in  addition  to  their  ability  to  keep  out  frost,  they  form  a 
much  better  protection  from  slugs  than  most  other  materials,  and  in 
heavy  soils,  where  these  pests  most  abound,  they  permanently 
improve  the  ground.  The  point  necessary  to  avoid  in  the  use  of 
either  ashes  or  of  anything  else  employed  in  like  manner  is 
not  to  lay  them  on  too  thickly ;  for  most  subjects  that  require 
protection  in  this  way  I  have  found  that  2  in.  of  fine  dusty  peat, 
ashes,  or  leaf-mould  and  gorse,  chopped  up  with  a  billhook  and 
scattered  on  the  top  of  all,  will  very  nearly  exclude  frost.  I  have 
not  met  with  anything  that  appears  to  turn  so  much  frost  as  gorse  ; 
the  reason,  no  doubt,  being  that  however  wet  it  gets  it  always  lies 
loose  and  open.  It  does  not  blow  about,  keeps  green  and  fresh- 
looking  through  the  winter,  and  a  man  will  chop  up  as  much  in  a  day 
as  will  cover  a  considerable  surface. — A.  Z. 
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TOMATOES  UNDER  GLASS. 

I  FEAR  "H.  K.'s"  details  (p.  144)  respecting  his  mode  o£  cultivating 
these  most  useful  pi'oductions  are  too  complicated  to  enable  many  to 
imitate  them,  were  that  worth  while  ;  but,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  Tomatoes  are  cultivated  now,  "  H.  K.'s  "  crop  was  not  worth 
half  the  trouble  taken  to  secure  it.  With  a  house  to  themselves  and 
a  winter  temperature  of  50°  or  60°,  no  one  should  fail  to  have  Toma- 
toes "  all  the  year  round  ;"  but,  although  we  are  told  that  "  H.  K." 
plants  his  house  at  the  end  of  September,  nothing  is  said  about  when 
the  first  fruit  is  ready  for  use  ;  and  tliis  is  just  what  those  who 
are  going  to  try  the  plan  would  like  to  know  beforehand.  200  lbs. 
a  year,  or  about  4  lbs.  per  week,  is  a  valuable  little  supply,  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  as  a  principal  crop  from  one  house  it  \vi\l  not  pay  for  the 
coal  consumed  and  other  expenses  in  winter.  I  do  not  say  tliis  in 
any  disparaging  way,  but  I  wish  to  tell  those  who  have  a  hankering 
after  devoting  a  house  to  Tomatoes  that  the  same  result  may  be  ob- 
tained by  growing  the  plants  here  and  there  in  odd  corners,  in  pots 
and  in  otlier  ways.  We  cannot  afford  a  special  house  for  Tomatoes. 
They  are  grown  in  corners  of  Pine  stoves,  plant  houses.  Vineries,  or 
anywhere  under  glass  :  some  are  gi'own  in  pots,  others  in  boxes,  and 
others  arc  planted  out  in  inside  Peach  or  Vine  borders.  From  all 
these  places  we  manage  to  gather  a  surprising  quantity  of  fruit.  Of 
course,  they  have  not  the  same  show  as  a  houseful  together,  but  in 
the  end  I  think  we  get  more,  and  they  never  occupy  a  place  that 
might  be  profitably  disposed  of  otherwise.  We  do  not  gather  all 
the  year  round  ;  our  earliest  come  in  in  May,  and  the  latest  are  gene- 
rally used  a  little  after  the  new  year.  Winter  culture,  considering 
the  few  fruit  we  would  get,  would  not  pay  us  ;  besides,  although 
Tomatoes  are  very  good,  and  becoming  daily  more  appreciated,  having 
them  weekly  might  lead  to  a  distaste  for  them  in  some  cases  ;  and 
therefore  the  want  of  them  for  a  month  or  two  in  spring  is  not  ahvays 
a  serious  matter — or,  at  all  events,  those  who  cannot  do  without  them 
all  the  year  round  can  preserve  them  in  various  ways  when  they  are 
most  plentiful  in  summer ;  and  this  will  be  cheaper  than  either  growing 
them  or  inlying  them  during  winter  or  spring. 

Our  first  Tomatoes  are  gathered  from  plants  grown  in  8-in.  pots  ; 
the  plants  are  put  into  these  when  they  are  a  few  inches  high.  As 
they  grow,  a  single  stake,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  is  put  to  each, 
and  they  are  stopped  at  tlie  top  of  tlie  stake.  Before  they  get  up 
this  length  there  is  generallj'  a  good  deal  of  bloom  on  the  main  stem, 
and  it  is  to  these  blossoms  we  are  indebted  for  the  crop.  Only  about 
a  dozen  fruits  are  allowed  to  remain  on  each  plant  ;  and  all  others,  as 
well  as  tlie  side  growths,  are  rubbed  off  before  they  grow  to  any  extent. 
When  well  managed,  well  fed,  and  gi-own  in  a  position  well  exposed 
to  the  light,  such  as  on  the  back  shelf  of  a  Pine  stove  or  any  plant 
house,  each  plant  will  yield  4  lbs.  of  fruit.  They  can  be  growm  about 
as  close  together  as  the  pots  will  stand  ;  and,  taking  these  facts  into 
consideration,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  not  such  a  gi'eat  number  of  plants, 
nor  yet  such  a  large  space,  is  wanted  to  secure  200  lbs.  of  fruit.  Larger 
pots,  with  more  head  room  for  the  plants,  will  gdve  a  proportionate 
increase  of  fruit.  A  score  of  plants  or  so,  to  follow  each  other  monthly, 
will  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  fruit ;  and  those  too  late  to  ripen  with 
ordinary  treatment  in  autumn  can  always  be  cut  off  and  placed  in 
some  warm  room  or  house  to  ripen  gradually.  The  great  recommend- 
ation of  such  a  way  as  this  for  growing  Tomatoes  is  the  large  quantity 
of  fruit  that  may  be  had  in  proportion  to  the  expense  attending  their 
production.  Cambrian. 


Early-SO'WTl  Peas. — It  is  quite  natural  for  anyone  anxious  to 
get  early  crops  of  outdoor  vegetables  to  sow  on  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity offered,  when  the  gi'ound  is  in  good  working  order.  But  in 
doing  this  we  often  defeat  the  end  we  have  in  view.  When  the 
ground  is  very  cold  early  in  the  season,  germination  is  slow,  and,  if 
much  rain  follows,  the  seed  is  liable  to  rot,  more  or  less,  before  it 
starts  into  growth,  and  the  plants  come  up  weakly;  while  second  early 
crops,  sown  nearly  a  month  later,  start  away  at  once,  under  favour- 
able conditions,  and  are  frequently  fit  for  use  nearly  or  quite  as  early 
as  those  first  sowii,  and  they  are  considerably  better  as  regards  pro- 
ductiveness. We  have  somngs  of  Dickson's  First  and  Best  Peas  made 
in  the  first  week  in  January  and  in  the  first  week  in  February  from 
the  same  bag,  and  side  by  side  on  the  same  ground  ;  and  the  latest 
sowing  looks  far  the  best.  Every  seed  seems  to  have  germinated, 
and  the  plants  are  more  robust  and  healthy,  although  treated  alike 
in  every  way  except  as  to  date  of  sowing.  I  have  also  noticed  the 
same  thing  in  the  case  of  other  crops.  Although  Peas  are  a  very 
important  crop,  and  the  earliest  dishes  always  prized,  yet,  except  in 
very  favourable  soils  and  situations,  it  is  not  advisable  to  hurry  main 
crops  of  them  into  the  soil  until  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  the  seeds 
germinating  at  once.  Even  in  the  case  of  Potatoes,  I  have  noticed 
the  very  earliest  planted  plots  come  up  weakly  compared  with  later 


plantations  ;  and  on  lifting  some  of  the  sets  I  have  found  them  to  be 
partially  eaten  by  slugs,  and  thereby  weakened,  while  later  plantings 
have  escaped. — J.  G.,  Linton. 

Market  Gardening  in  Ireland. — A  well  known  gardener 
in  Ireland  says  :  "I  know  every  market  garden  round  Dublin  well, 
but  none  of  tliem  will  compare  with  those  near  London.  In  some 
of  the  best  cultivated  amongst  them  you  could  not  last  year  see 
some  of  the  crops  for  weeds.  Even  Strawberry  culture  is  a  myth. 
A  half- white  and  half-red  inferior  variety,  called  the  Old  Irish  Straw- 
berry, is  the  kind  tliat  is  grown.  One  cultivator,  who  has  received 
a  better  training  in  tlie  business  than  the  others,  grows  good  varie- 
ties, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tops  the  market — getting  Ss.  per 
doz.  lb.  for  his  fruit  when  liis  neiglibours  get  only  4s.  The  '  Straw- 
Jierry  beds,'  too,  are  poorly  cultivated  ;  the  manure  is  carried  up  the 
slopes  on  men's  backs.  The  price  of  vegetables  in  Dublin  is  always 
liigh,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Irisli  market  gardeners  are  beaten  in 
their  own  market  with  everything." — J.  S.  W. 

Early  Celery. — On  looking  round  my  garden  last  week,  I  ob- 
served a  quantity  of  Celery  seedlings  that  had  originated  from  a 
plant  or  plants  that  had  been  left  for  soup  purposes  the  previous 
spring.  We  have  removed  the  seedlings  to  a  properly-prepared 
trench,  and  hope  to  have  extra  early  Celery.  The  little  plants  are 
now  about  6  in.  high,  and  furnished  with  four  or  five  leaves  each. 
The  sort  is  Ivery's  Nonsuch  Pink. — Wm.  Walker,  Junr.,  Wellcombe 
House,  near  Stratton,  North  Devon. 

Forcing  Asparagus  in  France. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Frencli  Central  Horticultural  Society,  M.  Cwri,  market  gardener 
near  Paris,  exhibited  some  fine  Asparagus,  the  result  of  seed  sown  in 
March  1877.  The  seed  was  sown  in  a  hotbed,  and  the  seedlings 
transplanted  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  them.  M.  Cur(5  recommends 
that  roots  intended  for  forcing  should  be  selected  in  August,  as  at 
that  time  of  the  year  it  is  easy  to  pick  out  the  plants  most  likely  to 
give  satisfaction. — J.  C,  Byfleet. 

Blanching  .Aj-tichokes. — In  the  Illustration  Horticole, 
M.  Jules  Eouby,  nurseryman,  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  describes  a  method 
by  which  tlie  Globe  Artichoke  may  be  increased  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  As  soon  as  the  head  emerges  from  the  crown  it  is 
covered  with  a  bag  of  coarse  linen,  whicli  in  its  turn  is  enveloped  in 
straw,  carefully  fixing  this  double  envelope  to  the  stem.  Wlien  the 
Artichoke  has  attained  its  full  proportions,  it  will  be  found  to  be  as 
white  as  the  heart  of  atied-up  Lettuce.  It  is,  in  addition,  so  tender 
that  the  eatable  portion  is  more  than  doubled.  In  quality  it  is  also 
so  much  improved  as  to  render  it  scarcely  recognisable  by  those 
who  may  have  only  eaten  it  as  grown  in  the  usual  manner.  — J.  C. , 
Byfltet. 

Green  Asparagus. — People  often  say  they  do  not  care  for 
white  Asparagus, because  it  is  tough, thattheywantnothing  butgreen 
heads  for  their  table.  But  it  is  only  when  the  Asparagus  first  comes 
from  the  root-stock  that  it  is  tough.  When  deep  under  ground,  as  in 
the  sandy  soils  of  New  Jersey,  the  white  part  is  not  tough  towards 
the  summit,  but  as  soft  and  tender  as  the  green  part  is  usually  deemed 
to  be.  When  the  white  is  tcjider  and  soft,  there  is  no  comparison  as 
regards  sweet  delicacy  of  taste  between  that  and  the  green. — Gar- 
deners' Monthly, 

Protecting  Spinach. — Few  vegetables  are  in  more  constant 
request  than  Spinach,  and  when  a  pretty  good  supply  of  it  can  be 
maintained  it  is  a  great  help,  especially  in  a  season  like  the  present, 
when  gi*een  vegetables  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Last  autumn  our  prickly-seeded  or  winter  Spinach  grew  very  slowly, 
so  that  there  was  little  fit  for  picking  when  the  early  and  severe 
frost  stopped  all  further  growth  for  many  weeks.  But,  having  some 
luxuriant  beds  of  the  round-seeded  or  summer  Spinach  fit  for  picking, 
we  placed  a  thick  covering  of  Evergreen  Fir  branches  over  them,  re- 
moving them  whenever  we  required  a  dish  ;  and,  beyond  a  good 
many  of  the  outer  leaves  being  killed,  only  a  few  plants  were  lost, 
and  they  are  now  well  covered  with  succulent  leaves  fit  for  gathering, 
which  promise,  with  the  winter  variety  now  growing  well,  to  keep  up 
the  supply  until  our  early  spring-so\vn  crops  are  fit  for  use. — J.  Groom, 
Linton. 

Couve  Tronchuda. — Now  that  the  season  has  again  come 
round  for  sowing  most  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  merits  of  Couve  Tronchuda,  as  unquestionably  it  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  vegetables  grown,  in  flavour  and  delicacy  far  exceeding 
any  spring  Cabbage,  however  succulent  and  tender  it  may  be.  Couve 
Tronchuda,  too,  comes  in  at  a  time  when  common  Cabbages  are  com- 
paratively worthies,  that  is,  during  the  autumn,  when  it  is  most  valu- 
able for  filling  a  gap,  as  it  were,  in  the  supply,  and  affording  variety 
after  the  flush  of  Peas  and  other  summer  crops  is  over.  To  have  it 
in  first-class  condition  at  that  season  seed  should  be  got  in  at  once, 
and  if  under  the  protection  of  glass  all  the  better,  as  the  great  thing 
in  the  successful  cultivation  of  Couve  Tronchuda  is  to  raise  and  start 
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the  plants  early,  that  tliey  may  have  a  long  period  before  them  to 
complete  their  gi'owth  and  enable  them  to  form  fine  hearts.  Instead 
of  getting  into  this  desirable  condition,  when  sown  late  they  run  a  good 
deal  to  leaf  and  remain  loose,  and  are  therefore  not  half  so  tender  and 
serviceable  for  cooking,  although  the  midribs  are  even  then  prized  by 
many,  and  are  considered  an  excellent  substitute  for  Seakale.  To 
use  these  and  lose  the  other  part,  however,  is  great  waste,  and  like 
throwing  away  the  meat  for  the  sake  of  picking  the  bones,  the  stems 
being  of  a  coarser  nature  on  account  of  the  fibre  they  contain  and 
the  length  of  time  they  are  in  reaching  their  full  size.  Like  all  of  the 
same  family  the  Couve  Tronchuila  is  a  very  gross  feeder,  and  should 
be  aftbrded  a  rich  piece  of  ground,  well  prepared  by  being  deeply  dug 
or  trenched,  and  at  the  same  time  heavily  manured,  keeping  the  latter 
low  down,  that  the  plants  may  have  something  to  lay  hold  of  and 
attract  the  roots  below,  to  save  them  from  suffering  from  drought 
during  dry  weather.  In  planting  I  find  it  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  deep 
drills,  like  those  made  for  sowing  Peas,  especially  in  all  cases  where 
the  soil  is  light,  as  should  they  require  water  or  sewage  during  their 
early  stages  it  can  then  be  easily  given,  and  any  hoeing  the  ground 
may  receive  after  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  weeds  gradually  fills 
in  the  small  furrows,  and  thus  lands  up  the  stems  and  keeps  the  plants 
steady.  The  distance  at  which  these  should  be  placed  apart  is  about 
2  ft.  each  way,  and  in  transferring  them  from  the  seed-bed  it  is 
important  that  they  be  lifted  with  large  balls  and  got  out  to  their 
permanent  quarters  before  they  become  drawn,  to  prevent  which  it 
is  advisable  to  prick  out  or  sow  very  thinly,  as  plants  with  etiolated 
stems  never  do  anything  like  so  well  as  those  that  are  stocky  and 
dwarf. — F.  S.  in  Gardetiers'  Chronicle. 

Fresh  Manure  versus  Birds. — Each  of  our  kitchen  garde'i 
quarters  is  intersected  with  three  lines  of  Red  and  Black  Currant 
bushes,  and  twelve  year's  experience  here  tells  me  only  too  plainly 
that  this  is  the  way  to  get  fine  large  fruit.  Light  getting  round  the 
bushes  tells  its  own  tale.  We  never  dig  among  them,  but  treat  them 
annually  with  a  good  mulching  of  long  manure  from  the  stables. 
This  has  the  double  advantage  of  preventing  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  keeping  the  fruit  perfectly  clean — no  splasliing.  We  put  on  the 
manure  from  March  to  April,  but  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  more  or 
less.  I  find  by  doing  this  that  the  birds  are  attracted  by  the  manure. 
Although  we  have  just  now  (March  15)  Peas  in  different  stages — from 
plants  just  appearing,  to  others  6  in.  high — the  birds  have  never 
yet  troubled  us  by  nipping  ofl:  their  tops,  while  tliere  are  several  of 
them  busy  among  the  long  manure  not  a  yard  from  the  Peas. — ■ 
Kitchener. 


LEAFLETS. 


Spring  Gardening. — A  gentleman  writing  from  the  south  of 
Ireland  describes  what  may  deservedly  be  called  beautiful  and 
natural  spring  bedding.  At  both  sides  of  the  hall-door  are  two  bor- 
ders, 3  ft.  by  34  ft.  ;  in  the  centre  of  these  is  a  row  of  Scilla  bifolia, 
then  a  row  of  S.  bifolia  alba,  then  S.  sibirica  ;  the  whole  finished  off 
witli  an  edging  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  alba.  So  beautiful  is  this 
arrangement  that  passers-by  often  ask  leave  to  go  iu  and  look  at 
what  is  to  most  of  them  quite  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  hardy  spring 
gardening. — F.  G.  Moore,  Glasnevin. 

Extremes  in  Garden  Practice.  —  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  horticulturists  are  exceedingly  apt  to  run  into 
extremes  in  mostly  all  departments  of  gardening.  From  the  simple 
and  modest  style  of  flower  gardening  in  existence  thirty  years  ago 
or  more,  we  rushed  to  the  other  extreme  in  the  way  of  bedding  ; 
and  now  we  are  rushing  back  again  with  equal  speed  to  tlie  wild 
garden.  Years  ago  Vines  were  trained  on  the  "long  rod"  system, 
which  was  given  upforthemost  restrictive  system  possible,  and  which 
was  in  time  followed  by  the  extension  system.  At  one  time  Vine- 
borders  were  raised  high  and  dry  above  the  ground-line  to  keep  them 
<Jry  ;  now  they  are  deluged  with  water  ;  and  a  contemporary,  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  think,  actually  once  sought  to  prove  that 
the  excellence  of  the  Berkhamstead  Muscat  Grapes  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Vines  had  got  their  chief  roots  in  thecold  watersof  awell. 
Once  we  made  fruit  tree  borders'as  nearly  like  a  sponge  in  texture  as 
possible  ;  now  we  do  not  care  how  hard  they  are — the  harder  the 
better  !  Not  long  since  we  grew  all  our  Orchids  indiscriminately 
in  our  hottest  houses,  till  we  discovered  that  some  varieties  would 
succeed  better  in  cool  houses  ;  and,  having  got  on  that  track,  there 
appears  to  be  an  evident  tendency  to  transfer  all  the  species,  hot 
and  cold  alike,  to  the  same  quarters.  But_it  is  needless  to  go  on 
multiplying  examples  of  this  kind — they  are  too  well  known  and 
admitted.  The  cause  of  these  erratic  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the 
horticultural  community  is  the  example  set  by  leading  horticul- 
turists and  writers,  who  seldom  go  so  far  as  their  followers  in  any 
new  course  ;  nor  do  they  wish  to  mislead  any  one  I  am  quite  sure  ; 
but  the  race  once  begun,  practitioners  follow  each  other  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  :  if  one  leaps  into  the  dyke  all  the  rest  will  follow  it.  It 
behoves  those  who  direct  others  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  their 
practice  and  advice. — J.  S.  W. 


A  friend  .suggests  a  very  good  idea  as  to  Asparagus  : — "  Of 
course  the  old  plan  of  sticking  the  plants  in  close  beds  is  all 
wrong.  There  are  many  bits  of  fine  soil  in  gardens,  even  in 
the  so-called  pleasure  grounds  and  hardy  plant  borders,  where 
a  strong  clump  of  the  common  Asparagus  would  be  a  great 
ornament,  as  well  as  of  use.  Many  people — myself  among 
the  number — wanted  to  plant  the  red-fruited  Asparagus  tenui- 
folius.  Vilmorin  says  it  is  the  wild  form  or  type  of  the  cul- 
tivated Asparagus.  I  shall  plant  a  hundred  or  more  good  clumps 
of  Asparagus  in  our  borders  here,  partly  for  its  tender  shoots 
iu  spring,  partly  for  its  spray  for  cutting  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months,  but  mainly  for  its  feathery  grace  as  a 
beautiful  hardy  plant."  In  many  a  villa  garden,  even  where 
good  Asparagus  may  never  be  seen  raised  in  the  ordinary  way, 
a  capital  supply  could  be  obtained  by  simply  dotting  a  few 
plants  here  and  there  in  borders  and  on  the  margins  of  shrub- 
beries, not  only  as  single  specimens,  but  as  groups  andmasses 
— never,  however,  nearer  to  each  other  than  four  feet. 

* 

Here  is  a  little  sketch  of  one  of  my  carpet  arrangements — 
not  by  any  means  the  best,  but  still  interesting.  I  have  a 
colony  of  the  white  Arabis  carpeting  some  ground  in  which 


strong  hardy  Lilies  are  growing ;  and  I  think  the  effect  of 
the  whole  very  interesting,  as  the  Lilies  are  pushing  up  their 
bold  unfolding  shoots.  The  latter  are  none  the  worse  in 
winter  for  this  light  carpet  of  foliage  over  the  border ;  and 
then  for  a  long  time  in  spring  it  is  bedecked  with  white 
flowers.  Indeed,  in  fairly  good  seasons  it  blooms  in  winter 
too.  It  would  take  a  big  book  to  tell  all  the  charms  and 
merits  belonging  to  the  use  of  a  variety  of  small  plants  to 
carpet  the  ground  beneath  and  between  those  of  larger  growth. 

* 

I  noticed  lUicium  religiosum  in  beautiful  condition  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  the  other  day,  where  it 
has  stood  many  winters  nailed  to  a  wall.  It  is  a  most  in- 
teresting and  quaint  shrub,  with  fragrant  leaves  and  deli- 
cately-scented flowers.  It  is  frequently  grown  in  pots,  but 
as  it  has  not  taken  the  least  notice  of  the  severities  of  the 
past  winter  season  at  Chelsea,  it  may  surely  well  be  added 
to  our  list  of  choice  wall  plants,  especially  for  low  avails.  It 
is  one  of  those  shrubs  that  will  never,  perhaps,  appeal  to  many  ; 
but  it  will  certainly  be  a  favourite  with  those  who  appreciate 
quiet  beauty  and  delicate  fragrance. 

Charles  Moore,  of  the  Sydney  Botanical  Gardens,  has  had 
a  busy  time  of  it  with  the  Horticultural  department  of  the 
great  Exhibition  there,  at  which  his  work  has  given  much 
satisfaction.  He  writes  me  that  Mr.  James  Pink  is  of  great 
assistance  to  him  in  the  flower  garden  at  present.  A  propos 
of  this  same  gentleman,  the  following  note  appears  in  a  con- 
temporary : 

A  frightful  case  of  intellectual  darkness    and  iesthetical  oblivio  ii 
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s  revealed  to  us  by  our  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  J.  Pink,  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney.  He  says — "  Horticulture  here  is  very  far 
behind  in  every  department ;  most  of  the  colonists  have  never  seen  a 
ribbon  border  or  carpet  bed."  Mr.  Pink  has,  of  course,  set  himself 
the  task  of  enlightening  his  darkened  fellow  creatures,  and  has 
planted  some  leaf-bedding,  using  in  the  process  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  inevitable  Golden  Feather  Pyrethruni.  This  has  caused  a 
consternation,  and  the  demand  for  Golden  Feather  exceeds  the  de- 
mand for  gold  dust. 

Mr.  Home  told  nae  tbat  some  of  the  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  which  are  rarely  visited  by  Europeans  or  ships 
display  the  greatest  taste  in  their  gardens,  and  that  they  col- 
lect Crotons,  fine-foliaged  plants  and  flowers  to  put  in  their 
well-kept  little  gardens.  I  wish  we  could  import  a  few  of 
these  natives.  Such  "  savages  "  might  be  very  useful  in  the 
wild  garden.  Seriously,  their  gardens  would  be  as  great  a 
treat  to  us  as  the  ribbon  border  is  to  the  Sydney  folk. 

# 

1  spoke  last  week  of  the  charm  of  the  Holly,  then  full  of 
berry,  and  delightful  in  its  healthy  gloss  by  roadsides  and  in 
woods  in  some  counties  in   which  the  winter  has   been  [most 
severe,  and  in  which  exotic   evergreens  have  suffered   much. 
In  such  districts,  wherever  people  have   had  sense  to  plant  a 
few  distinct  varieties  of  Ivy,  the  effect  was  no  less  satisfactorj-. 
On  the  terrace  at  Wolla- 
ton   a   few  sprays,   well 
bronzed  in  that  exposed 
position   by  the    winter, 
lend   another  beauty    to 
that  great  house.   I  speak 
now    wholly     of     green 
Ivies,  which  have  really 
all    the   beauty   of    the 
family.     The  variegated 
ones   sport  and  go   back 
to  their  original  forms  in 
a      very     unsatisfactory 
way.     All  one  can  hope 
to    see    is  an  occasional 
glimmer  of  these  hem  and 
there  ;  but  even  if  they 
were    always     constant, 
the  green  kinds  in  their 
fine    variety    are    much 
better.     I  remember    at 

Mr.  Kobert  Parker's,  at  Tooting,  being  very  much  pleased 
•with  a  free  Ivy  edging  composed  of  a  very  large  and  small- 
leaved  kind  intermixed,  which  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying little  sketch.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  amongst  us 
many  beautiful  Ivies  ;  we  ought  also  to  make  good  use  of 
them.  They  give  very  litle  trouble  when  once  planted, 
and  have  the  great  advantage  of  wreathing  and  garlanding 
with  graceful  verdure  our  gardens  throughout   the  worst  of 


At  first  I  was  a  somewhat  enthusiastic  follower  of  ilr.  Dar- 
win, and  continued  so  for  years,  until  the  following  sentence 
happened  to  come  in  aiy  way  : — "  We  may  safely  conclude 
that  if  insects  had  never  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
vegetation  would  not  have  been  decked  with  beautiful 
flowers,  but  would  have  produced  only  such  poor  flowers  as 
are  now  borne  by  our  Firs,  Oaks,  Nut,  and  Ash  trees,  by  the 
Grasses,  by  Spinach,  Docks,  and  Nettles."  This  is  Mr.  Darwin's 
own.  The  writings  of  some  busy  followers  were  still  less 
understandable  and  acceptable  than  this,  to  me  or  to  any  one 
who  knew  anything  of  flowers.  The  strangest  things  were 
said  in  the  attempt  to  support  this  and  similar  propositions 
without  sufficient  proof.  It  is  very  clear  that  we  do  not  know 
enough  yet  to   settle   such  questions,  and  that  the  conclusions 


Lar^je  iinJ  small  leaved  Ivy  edgin; 


of  the  Darwinian  school,  as  exemplified  above,  go  far  beyond 

what  the  facts  would  justify. 

The  chorus  of  praise  of  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Darwin  was  so 

noisy  and  so  frequent  that  one   despaired  of  any  one    really 

acquainted  with   plants  throwing  a  little  light  on  the  subject, 

particularly  as  the  botanists  seemed  all   busy   congratulating 

Mr.  Darwin,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  others,  on  the  soundness 

of  their  views  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  they  had  made. 

* 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  I  notice  a  very  clearly 
written  and  successfully  reasoned  paper  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Justice  Fry  in  the  "  Contemporary  Eeview."  He  states 
all  the  facts  that  are  favourable  to  the  theory  of  the  Darwinian 
school — that  we  owe  all  the  glory  of  our  flowers  to  insects  ; 
but  he  also  states  with  clearness  and  force  the  very  solid  reasons 
that  are  against  them,  and  several  of  which  I  quote,  feeling 
sure  that  the  readers  of  The  Garden  will  understand  them. 
No  one  knew  so  well  as  those  who  care  for  plants  and  love 
their  gardens  how  hard  it  was  to  accept  the  proposition  ad- 
vanced by  ]\Ir.  Wallace  and  others,  viz.,  that  showy  flowers 
were  usually  scentless,  and  inconspicuous  ones  usually  scented, 
and  the  arguments  based  thereon. 

"  Let  us  take  a  group 
of  beautifulflowers  which 
'"Ijjf^        ^  adorn    our    greenhouses 

and  our  tables  :  I  mean 
the  Asclepiadce,  to  which 
the  Stephanotis  and  the 
Hoya  belong.  The  for- 
mer is  distinguished  by 
the  beauty  of  its  scent, 
as  well  as  of  its  flowers. 
Both  present  flowers  not 
merely  conspicuous  in 
themselves  from  their 
size,  form,  and  colour, 
but  conspicuous  also  by 
reason  of  their  grouping. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  we 
should  expect  that  beauty 
should  justify  itself  by 
its  utility.  But  the  facts 
appear  to  bo  just  the 
other  way.  The  pollen  is  collected  together  into  waxy 
masses,  which  are  arranged  in  a  very  peculiar  manner 
on  the  pistil ;  and  the  pollen  tubes  pass  from  the  pollen 
grains  whilst  still  enclosed  within  the  anthers,  and  so 
bring  about  fertilisation  without  the  intervention  of  insect 
agency.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  Asclepiadse  can  have 
become  beautiful  for  the  sake  of  an  agency  of  which  they 
never  avail  themselves.  A  much  more  brilliantly  coloured 
member  of  the  same  family  is  the  Dicentra  (Dielytra)  specta- 
bilis,  so  familiar  in  our  gardens.  Any  one  who  examines  the 
flowers  of  Dicentra  spectabilis  will  continually  find  the  pollen 
grains  transferred  to  the  stigma  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  flower  ever  having  opened  so  as  to  allow  of  insect  agency. 
Dr.  Lindley  has  given  an  account  of  the  mechanism  for  self- 
fertilisation.  This  flower  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  an 
elaborate  study  by  the  German  botanist  Hildebrand,  and  he 
concurs  in  the  view  that  the  anthers  inevitably  communicate 
their  pollen  to  the  pistil,  and  that  as  the  result  of  a  very  com- 
plicated and  subtle  arrangement  of  the  parts,  which  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  without  diagrams.  But  he 
believes  that,  in  addition  to  the  arrangements  for  self-fertilisa- 
tion, another  arrangement  exists  for  producing  cross-fertilisa- 
tion by  insects ;  but  as  the  plant  has  never  produced  seed 
under  his  observation,  he  is  unable  to  tell  whether  one  mode 
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of  fertilisation  ia  more  useful  than  the  other.     I  think  the 
evidence  of  the  self-fertilisation  is  far  clearer  than  that  of  the 

cross-fertilisation. 

* 

"  Now,  if  the  Dicentra  has  become  beautiful  in  order  to 
attract  insects,  it  must  have  done  so  through  a  long  series  of 
developments  ;  for  its  adaptation  to  their  agency  is  of  the  most 
complex  kind.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  either  that,  side  by 
side  with  this  development  for  cross-fertilisation,  there  has 
been  also  developed  another  complex  arrangement  for  self- 
fertilisation,  or  that  an  earlier  complex  arrangement  for  self- 
fertilisation  should  have  survived  through  the  changes  neces- 
sary to  render  the  flower  fit  for  insect  fertilisation.  The  co- 
existence in  one  organism  of  two  complex  schemes  for  diffe- 
rent objects,  and  the  interlacing  of  those  two  schemes  on  one 
beautiful  flower  (which,  if  Hildebrand  be  right,  occurs  in  the 
Dicentra),  seem  to  be  things  very  improbable  if  the  beautiful 
flower  has  become  what  it  is  in  the  pursuit  of  one  only  of  those 
objects.  These  speculations  may  be  premature  as  regards  the 
particular  flower ;  but  the  co-existence  of  two  modes  of  ferti- 
lisation is  not   peculiar  to  Dicentra,   and  seems  to  furnish 

material  for  important  reflection. 

» 

"Do  the  facts  justify  us  in  concluding  that  insect  fertilisation 
is  more  beneficial  to  the  plant  than  fertilisation  by  the  wind  or 
any  other  agency  1  Do  they  afl'ord  any  suflicient  cause  for  that 
change  from  the  one  mode  of  fertilisation  to  the  other  which 
has  been  suggested  1  The  facts  bearing  on  these  questions  are 
very  remarkable ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  plants 
produce  two  kinds  of  blossom^the  one  conspicuous  and  the 
other  inconspicuous  ;  the  one  visited  by  insects,  the  other  self- 
fertilising.  Recent  observation  shows  that  these  cleistogamous 
flowers,  as  they  are  called,  are  present  in  a  great  variety  of 
plants.  In  the  Violet  they  are  found  to  exist,  being  seen  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  when  all  the  more  brilliant  flowers 
are  gone.  The  one  flower  has  everything  in  its  favour — - 
honey,  and  a  beauty  of  colour  and  of  smell  that  has  passed  into 
a  proverb — and  it  opens  its  blue  wings  to  the  visits  of  the 
insect  tribe  in  the  season  of  their  utmost  jollity  and  life. 
The  other  has  everything  against  it :  it  is  inconspicuous, 
scentless,  ugly,  and  closed.  And  yet,  which  succeeds  the 
better  1  Which  produces  the  more  seed  1  The  cleistogamus, 
and  not  the  brilliant  flowers :  the  victory  is  with  ugliness,  and 

not  with  beauty. 

* 

"  Thesame  istrue  of  thelmpatiensfulva.  This  is  an  American 
plant,  closely  akin  to  the  Balsam  of  our  gardens,  which  has  now 
thoroughly  established  itself  on  the  banks  of  some  of  our  rivers, 
as  the  Wey  and  the  tributary  stream  that  runs  through  Abinger 
and  Shere.  It  has  attractive  flowers,  hung  on  the  daintiest 
flower-stalks.  It  has  also  little  green  flowers  that  never  open 
and  almost  escape  attention;  and  yet  they,  and  not  the  large 
flowers,  are  the  great  source  of  seed-vessels  to  the  plant — the 
security  that  the  life  of  the  race  will  be  continued.  Again 
ugliness  has  borne  away  the  palm  of  utility  from  beauty.  So, 
too,  in  America  the  same  happens  with  the  Specularia  perfo- 
rata :  in  shady  situations  all  its  flowers  are  said  to  be  cleisto- 
gamus, and  to  be  wonderfully  productive  and  strong.  The 
conditions  of  the  problem  in  these  cases  are  such  as  to  make 
them  of  the  last  importance  in  our  enquiry  into  the  utility  of 
beauty ;  for  in  each  case  we  are  comparing  a  conspicuous  and  an 
inconspicuous  flower  in  the  very  same  plant.     The  conditions 

seem  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  result." 

* 

"Another  experiment  Nature  presents  us  with,  in  which  the 
conditions  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  rigorously  exclusive  of 
error.  The  vast  majority  of  orchidaceous  plants  are,  as 
already  mentioned,  dependent  on  insect  agency  for  fertilisa- 


tion, and  present  a  marvellous  variety  of  contrivances  for 
effecting  cross-fertilisation  through  their  activity.  But  one 
of  our  Orchids  (the  Bee  Orchis)  is  self-fertilised.  I  hardly 
know  anything  in  vegetable  life  more  striking  or  beautiful  than 
to  see  its  delicate  pollinaria  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  inflores- 
cence descending  on  to  the  stigmatic  surface  and  so  yielding 
their  pollen  grains  to  the  fertilisation  of  their  own  blossom  ; 
and  yet  the  Bee  Orchis  has  been  found  by  observers  to  be  as 
free  a  seeder  as  any  of  its  tribe.  Here  the  beauty  and  con- 
spicuousness  of  the  blossom,  which  are  very  great,  are,  as  far 
can  be  seen,  useless  ;  the  plant  gains  nothing  by  the  attrac- 
tiveness which  it  offers,  and  the  colouring  and  ornamentation 
of  the  blossom  are,  on  the  theory  of  utility,  residual  phe- 
nomena. 

* 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  change  from  wind  or  self- 
fertilisation  can,  so  to  speak,  commend  itself  to  the  flower  on 
the  score  either  of  economy  or  success.  If  the  anemophilous 
blossom  must  produce  somewhat  more  pollen  than  the  ento- 
mophilous,  it  saves  the  great  expenditure  of  material  and 
vital  force  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  large  and  con- 
spicuous corolla.  The  one  is  fertilised  by  every  wind  that 
blows ;  the  other,  especially  in  the  case  of  highly-specialised 
flowers  like  the  Orchids,  may  be  incapable  of  fertilisation  ex- 
cept by  a  very  few  insects.  The  celebrated  Madagascar  Orchid 
Angrajcum  can  be  fertilised,  it  is  said,  only  by  a  moth  with 
a  proboscis  from  10  in.  to  14  ia.  long — a  moth  so  rare  or 
local  that  it  is  as  yet  known  to  naturalists  only  by  prophecy. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the 
plant's  chance  of  survival  to  exchange  as  the  fertilising  agent 

the  universal  wind  for  this  most  localised  insect." 

* 

"  It  seems  probable  that,  with  the  progress  of  the  ages, 
flowers,  as  a  whole,  have  become  more  conspicuous  and  attrac- 
tive. But  if  we  enquire  whether  the  dull  flowers  of  one  era 
have  grown  into  the  conspicuous  flowers  of  another,  the 
answer  is  negative.  The  Conifers  of  the  Coal  age  were 
anemophilous  then,  and  are  anemophilous  still ;  they  show  no 
sympton  of  becoming  more  conspicuous  ;  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Oaks  of  the  Chalk  period,  and  of  all  other  inconspicuous 
plants.  The  difference  between  conspicuous  and  inconspicuous 
flowers  appears  a  permanent  one  ;  and  the  page  of  geology 
gives  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposed  change.  Another 
observation  must  yet  be  made.  Comparing  flowers  fertilised 
by  insects  and  by  the  wind,  it  has  never,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  been  observed  that  the  former  are  more  certain  of 
being  set  or  more  prolific  than  the  latter  ;  and,  as  already 
shown,  the  inconspicuous  flowers  are  often  more  fertile  than 
the  conspicuous  ones.  What  motive  would  there  be,  then, 
for  the  inconspicuous  flowers  of  the  early  geologic  periods  to 

convert  themselves  into  the  brilliant  corollas  of  our  day'!" 

* 

"Take  the  irregularly  shaped  flowers,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  exclusive  subjects  of  insect  fertilisation  ;  how  infinite 
are  the  beauties  of  the  flower  over  and  above  those  which 
make  it  conspicuous,  or  can  assist  to  guide  the  insect.  Take 
the  Orchids,  for  example:  the  labellum  is  generally  the 
landing-place  of  the  insect  visitors;  but  the  other  flower- 
leaves  are  almost  always  the  subjects  of  avast  display  of 
delicate  beauty  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  necessity 
of  conspicuousness  or  guidance.  All  this  beauty  is,  on  the 
theory  in  question,  an  unexplained  fact.  But,  again,  take 
the  Grasses,  which  depend  for  fertilisation  exclusively  on  the 
wind,  and  have  no  need  to  woo  the  visits  of  the  insects.  The 
beauty  of  the  markings  of  the  inflorescence  of  many  of  the 
Grasses  is  very  great,  though  far  from  conspicuous  ;  take  the 
delicately  banded  flowers  of  our  quaking  Grasses  ;  take  the 
rich  crimson  of  the  Foxtails ;  take  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the 
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Canary  Phalaris  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  the  attribute 
of  beauty  in  colour  to  the  wind -loving  Grasses.  And  all  this 
beauty  is  unexplained  on  the  theory  in  question.  It  is  im- 
possible to  speak  of  the  Grasses  and  not  to  have  the  mind  re- 
called to  the  beauty  that  resides  in  form  as  contrasted  with 
colour.  Elegance,  grace  of  form,  characterises  most  (but  not 
all)  plants,  whether  fertilised  by  tlie  wind  or  by  insects ;  and 
yet  this  grace,  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  most,  adds  nothing 
to  their  conspicuousness.  It  is,  on  the  theory  in  question,  a 
piece  of  idle  beauty  ;  and  yet  it  is  all-pervading — a  per- 
sistent, though  not  universal,  characteristic  of  the  vegetable 

world." 

# 

"It  is  not  true  to  say  that  all  self-fertilised  plants  have  incon- 
spicuous flowers.  I  have  adduced  the  Stephanotis  and  Hoy  a 
on  this  point.  Nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  all  anemophilous 
flowers  are  inconspicuous  as  compared  with  the  green  of  their 
leaves.  The  large  but  delicate  yellow  groups  of  the  male 
flowers  of  the  Scotch  Pine  (not  to  travel  beyond  very  familiar 
plants)  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  early  summer — much  more 
so,  to  my  eye  at  least,  than  many  flowers  which  are  supposed 
to  stake  their  lives  on  attraction  by  being  conspicuous.  Her- 
mann Miiller  has  observed  on  this  same  fact,  and  considers  it 
to  be  clear  that  the  display  of  colour  can  be  of  no  use  to  the 
plant,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  '  a  merely  accidental 
phenomenon,' — i  e.,  a  phenomenon  not  accounted  for  by 
utility.  The  crimson  flowers  of  the  Larch,  again,  are  cer- 
tainly very  conspicuous  as  well  as  beautiful  on  the  yet  leafless 
boughs ;  and  yet  they  owe  nothing  to  insects. 

"  In  many  cases  the  stems  of  plants,  often  the  veins  of  the 
leaves,  and  often  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  are  the  homes  of 
distinct  and  beautiful  colouring,  for  which,  so  far  as  I  know 
no  account  can  be  given  on  the  score  of  use.  To  enlarge  our 
view  yet  a  little  more,  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  fun'"a  and 
of  the  Lichens,  ilosses,  and  Sea-weeds,  and,  lastly,  the  out- 
burst of  varied  colours  in  the  autum — the  crimson  of  the 
Bramble,  the  browns  of  the  Oaks,  the  red  of  the  Maple,  the 

gold  of  the  Elm,  '  the  sunshine  of  the  withering  Fern ' all 

these  present  themselves  to  us  as  so  closelyakin  to  the  painted 
beauty  of  flowers,  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  one  without  the 
other  ;  and  we  may  well  hesitate  to  accept  as  satisfactory  a 
theory  which  can  offer  no  explanation  of  phenomena  so  closely 
akin  to  those  of  flowers,  except,  forsooth,  that  they  are  merely 
accidental.  Once  again,  to  widen  the  range  of  our  mental 
vision,  the  beauty  of  the  vegetable  world  is  but  a  part  of  that 
great  and  complex  mass  of  beauty  from  which  we  agreed  to 
segregate  it;  and,  viewed  as  part  of  that,  it  must  have  the 
same  explanation  applied  to  it  as  the  other  beautiful  phe- 
nomena of  the  world." 

* 

I  see  Mr.  Groom  (p.  2-18)  has  the  true  idea  of  how  to 
establish  hardy  flowers  so  that  they  cause  no  question  even  in 
the  flower  garden.  The  generally  ample  room  and  pleasant 
diversity  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  many  or  most  country 
seats  make  it  easy  to  establish  numerous  beautiful  aspects  of 
vegetation  without  interfering  with  the  parterre  at  all. 

* 

Mr.  Kingsmill  sends  me  from  Corsica  a  little  box  by  post  of 
flowers  gathered  in  that  sunny  isle,  where  the  Myrtles,  Arbutus, 
and  Cistus  form  the  materials  for  making  charcoal.  To  a 
lover  and  grower  of  hardy  flowers  like  my  friend  there  is  no- 
thing more  delightful  than  going  in  winter  or  early  spring  to 
some  place  in  the  south.  It  is  not  the  pleasure  only  that  has 
to  be  taken  into  account.  In  such  places  one  gets  a  new  and 
fuller  idea  of  the  rich  and  delightful  flora  of  Europe — of  the 
innumerable  treasures  at  our  garden  gates,  so  to  say.  No  mat- 
ter how  devoted  one  may  be  to  all  that  is  truest  in  gardening, 


such  an  experience  invariably  increases  the  determination  not 
in  gardening  to  accept  the  stones  of  geometry  in  place  of  the 
bread  of  nature.  Ju.stici^u 
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PLATE  CCXXIV.— GENTIANA  KUKKOO. 

The  Natural  Order  Gentianacese,  so  prominent  for  its  brilliant 
flowers  in  the  mountains  of  Europe,  is  similarly  eminent  on 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  mountains  of  India,  exhibiting 
many  species  worthy  the  attention  of  gardeners.  The  genus 
Gentiana  itself  has  produced  about  thirty-five  Indian  species, 
of  which  many,  though  bright-coloured,  are  small.  By  far  the 
finest  is  Gentiana  Kurroo,  first  obtained  by  Eoyle,  and 
described  in  De  Candolle's  Prodr.,  IX.,  110,  but  not  hitherto 
figured.  It  has  been  grown  by  Mr.  Elwes,  of  Cirencester, 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  species, 
which  is  easily  known  among  all  the  Indian  Gentians  by  its 
flowers,  2  in.  long.  It  grows  in  the  Western  Himalayas,  alt. 
8000  ft.  to  10000  ft.,  and  might  prove  half-hardy  in  England. 
The  woody  root-stock,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  linear  leaves, 
throws  up  annual,  nearly  leafless,  flowering  scapes,  4  in.  tO' 
12  in.  long.  Among  all  Indian  Gentians,  the  genus  Exacum 
is  most  worthy  the  notice  of  gardeners,  though  being  sub- 
tropical it  could  only  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  Exacum. 
Wightianum  (Wight,  Icones  Plant.,  8-10)  has  been  grown  at 
Kew,  and  attracted  much  attention ;  but  the  seeds  did  not 
ripen  well,  and  the  species  was  lost.  Of  the  eighteen  Indian 
Exacums,  at  least  half  would  be  acquisitions  to  our  horticul- 
turists ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  transmission  of  their 
seeds  in  an  ordinary  letter.  C.   B.  C. 

[Our  plate  was  prepared  from  a  plant  growing  in  Mr.  Bull's- 
nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  For  further  information 
respecting  the  different  kinds  of  cultivated  Gentians  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  Vol.  V.,  p.  497.] 


Effects  of  the  Frost  in  France.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
French  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  January  8,  JI.  Pissot,  Con- 
servator of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  communicated  the  residt  of  obser- 
vations made  by  him  upon  tlie  past  severe  winter.  All  the  Laurels, 
Hypericums,  .Spintas,  Wellingtonias,  Pinus  maritima,  Araucarias, 
Taxodium  sempervirens,  &c. ,  are  quite  destroyed  ;  as  are  also  old 
Portugal  Laurels,  Magnolias,  and  many  Plums — old  trees  of  the  latter,, 
quite  200  years  old,  being  completely  split  by  the  frosts.  M.  Pissot 
observed  that  tlie  disastrous  effects  of  the  frost  have  been  felt  through- 
out France  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  even  at  Augers — noted  for  its 
mild  climate — and  at  places  lying  still  farther  south,  the  destruction 
has  been  so  gi-eat  that  growers  there  are  at  present  unable  to  gua- 
rantee the  execution  of  large  orders.  At  the  same  meeting  M.  Croux: 
expressed  his  belief  that  all  the  Rhododendrons  are  liilled  ;  and 
M.  Hardy  stated  that  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Versailles  the  fruit 
trees  have  suffered  to  a  very  serious  extent.  Gooseberries  alone 
escaping.  At  Montreuil  the  Peach  trees  have  suffered  terribly,  even 
where  protected  by  glass  coping ;  not  only  are  all  the  flower-buds, 
destroyed,  but  the  wood  itself  is  killed.  M.  Lepere  remarks  that 
the  greatest  injury  is  inflicted  where  the  trees  face  the  south.  The 
Vine  growers  at  Thomcjry  fear  that  tliey  will  be  obliged  to  cut  the 
Vines  doivn  to  the  ground  ;  and  in  Cliampagne  there  is  but  little 
hope  of  a  crop  the  ensuing  season. — J.   Coemhill. 

American  Banner  Rose. — In  an  extremely  interesting  paper 
on  American  Roses,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Ellwanger,  we  find  the  following  : 
— "  American  Banner  Rose.  Sent  out  by  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  in 
1878.  A  sport  of  Bon  Silene.  Growth  moderate,  foliage  quite  small 
and  leathery,  flowers  carmine,  striped,  and  white.  It  will  perhaps- 
be  popular  as  a  novelty,  but  it  has  no  intrinsic  merit  to  make  it  valu- 
able, and  ■Be  cannot  commend  it."  We  copy  the  above  to  show  that 
the  fun  we  have  poked  at  this  Rose  has  not  been  without  a  show  of 
reason.  The  phrases  that  "  went  the  rounds,"  that  its  "buds  were 
worth  their  weight  in  gold, "  &c. ,  were  published,  it  may  be  supposed, 
as  a  compliment  to  its  well-known  introducer ;  for  we  are  positive 
that  conscientious  editors  could  never  have  published  such  from  any 
knowledge  tliey  may  have  possessed  of  the  Rose  itself. — Rural  Nem 
Yorker. 
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Flower  Garden. 

Where  beJding-out  is  largely  practised  this  will  be  a  busy  time  ; 
for  as  solar  heat  increases  plants  that  have  been  pushed  on  in  propa- 
gating pits  and  houses  must  be  gradually  inured  to  cooler  and  more 
airy  quarters  ;  those  that  are  getting  well  established  at  the  root 
may  now  be  safely  removed  to  cold  pits  or  frames,  to  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.     This  necessitates 
a  great  deal  of  labour  in  moving  pots  and  boxes  from  one   place  to 
another,   but  such  work  must  be  done  ;    for,  as  a  rule,  wlien  the 
weather  is  bright  and  clear,  and  the  sun's  rays  intensely  hot,  we  get 
cold  nights,  which  are  very  trying  to  tender  plants  passing  through 
the  ordeal  of   hardening   off.     They   must,    therefore,    be    guarded 
against  sudden  and  severe  fluctuatious  of  temperature  liy  applying 
external  coverings  the  moment  there  are  any  indications  of  frost  ; 
for  when  removed  from  a  house  kept  at  60°  to  a  pit  or  fi-ame  about 
40°,  there  is  great  danger  of  plants  at  all  tender  shedding  their 
leaves,  and  getting  a  check  that  will  retard  their  progress  tor  weeks. 
Watering  should  be  done  in  the  morning  at  this  time  of  year,  so  that 
the  foliage  may  be  dry  before  nightfall ;  and  the  frames  or  houses 
should  be  shut  up  with  sun  heat  in  them  to  keep  the  temperature  up 
to  wliat  may  be  considered  a  safe  minimum,   thereby  avoiding  any 
severe  check  ;  on  the  other  hand  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
plants  becoming  drawn  up  and  weakly  ;  and  above  all  things  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  waste  their  strengtli  by  flowering  before  they 
are  finally  planted  out,  or  there  is  great  danger  of  a  limited  display 
afterwards.     The  growing  points  should  be  pinched  out  as  they  pro- 
gress, in  order  to  induce  the  formation  of  dwarf,  busliy  specimens,  as 
a  few  well  prepared  plants  will  give  more  satisfaction  than  double  the 
number  of  drawn  up,  weakly  ones.     Pelargoniums  should  now  have 
more  space  either  in  pots  or  boxes  ;  all  the  variegated,  bronze,  or  tri- 
color varieties  should  be  potted  off  singly,   also  the  Ivy-leaved  or 
trailing  section,   so  useful  for  vases,  baskets,  &c.  ;  but  some  of  the 
strongest-growing  zonal  and  nosegay  varieties  may  be  brought  on 
thinly  in  boxes  or  tied  up  in  Moss.     Any  varieties  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  increase  may  have  the  points  of  the  shoots  taken  off  and  in- 
serted singly  in  3-in.  pots.     Spring-struck  plants  of  such  sorts  as 
Iresines,  Coleuses,  Ageratums,   Verbenas,  <fec. ,  will  need  more  space 
in  shallow  boxes,  or  in  pits  or  frames,  than  hitherto.     The  latter  ai-e 
very  serviceable  in  the  matter  of  hardening  off,  as  the  lights  may  be 
kept  close  at  first  to  encourage  root  growth,   and  as  the  season  ad- 
vances they  may  be  gradually  dispensed  with.     Calceolarias,  Gaza- 
nias,    Echeverias,    and   the   more  hardy   class   of  plants  that  have 
been     wintered     in     cold    frames,     may    now    be    transplanted ; 
place      them     about     6     in     apart,     and     shelter     them      with 
thatched     hurdles,    or     with     mats,     whenever    the     temperature 
falls  below  35".     For  this  class  of  plants  we  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
spread  a  layer  of  potting  soil,  about  6  in.  thick,  on  a  hard  gi-avel  or 
coal  ash  foundation,  as  in  this  way  the  roots  are  kept  together,  and 
when  they  are  removed  the  soil  will  cut  out  in  squares,   and  the 
plants  be  but  little  checked  compared  with  those  planted  in  loose 
borders,  into  which  the  roots  strike  down  deeply,  and  are  conse- 
quently broken  off  in  removal.     Most  of  the  fine  foliaged  plants  re- 
commended to  be  sown  last  month  will  need  pottiug  off  singly  or 
pricking  off  into  boxes.      Now  ,is  a  good  time   to   sow  the    Giant 
Hemp — it  gets  unmanagable  as  to  size  if  sown  too  early  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  variegated  Maize.     If  not  already  done,  the  rest 
of  the  early-flowering  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  and  similar  plants, 
should  be  sown  under  slight  protection  or  in  boxes,  to  be  hardened 
off,  and  transplanted  as  soon  as  April  comes  in.  "  The  severe  frost 
which  we  have  had  has  generally  reduced  the  stock  of  tender  plants 
in  gardens  where  the  winter  protection  was  at  all  defective  ;  and  the 
need  for  pushing  on  plants  from  seed  will  be  all  the  more  felt.     Ver- 
benas and  Petunias,  if  sown  now  in  pots  or  pans  in  an  ordinary  Cu- 
cnmber  frame,  will  be  in  time  to  make  very  effective  beds  ;  while 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Candytufts,  and  ordinary  annuals  may  now  be 
sown  in  beds  and  borders  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.     It  is 
generally  through  running  to  seed,  and  thereby  becoming  exhausted, 
that  makes  the  season  of  flowering  so  short  in  the  case  of  most 
annuals.     When  kept  regularly  divested  of  old  blooms,  to  prevent 
the  seed-pods  from  forming  I  have  kept  Sweet  Peas,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi, &c.,  in  bloom,  during  the  whole  season. — Jambs  Gkoom. 

Auriculas. — Since  the  time  I  first  started  to  grow  Auriculas  I 
have  never  seen  the  plants  make  such  rapid  growth  in  March  as  they 
are  doing  this  year,  and  the  trusses  are  developing  with  equal 
rapidity  ;  as  I  write  now  the  lights  are  drawn  quite  off  the  frames, 
so  that  the  plants  are  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air.  During  the 
recent  drying  weather  it  has  been  necessary  to  pay  strict  attention 
to  watering,  and  in  doing  this  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the 
leaves  by  dropping  water  upon  them.  Those  who  have  no  other  ac- 
commodation for  their  Auriculas  than    cold   frames  do   not   labour 


under  any  disadvantage  this  year,  as  the  plants  do  quite  as  well  in 
such  frames  as  elsewhere  when  the  weather  is  favourable— perhaps 
better,  as  the  lights  can  be  drawn  quite  off  on  fine  days.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  our  plants  into  the  house  yet,  nor  will  we  be 
able  to  do  so  for  two  or  tliree  weeks  longer,  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
&c.,  require  the  room.  Growers  wlio  make  one  flower  a  speciality 
have  a  considerable  advantage  over  those  who  try  to  grow  many,  no 
matter  how  numerous  or  great  the  latter's  advantages  may  be.  The 
remarks  on  Auriculas  (p.  249)  are  quite  in  unison  with  my  own  ex- 
perience. Keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition,  give  air 
freely,  and  insect  pests  will  give  but  little  trouble. 

Hardy  Primulas  and  Polyanthuses.— These  are  also 
developing  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  Auriculas.  P.  amoena  and  its 
varieties  are  beginning  to  open  their  flowers,  all  of  them  strong  and 
healthy.  These  should  not  be  crowded  too  closely  together,  and 
they  must  also  be  placed  near  the  glass  to  prevent  the  leaves  being 
drawn  up  weakly,  which  is  too  often  the  case  with  P.  amoena.  P. 
villosa,  and  its  near  ally  P.  nivalis,  are  now  in  full  flower  ;  both  are 
very  pretty.  All  of  them  require  abundant  supplies  of  fresh  air; 
the  lights  may  be  quite  removed  during  fine  weather,  but  shade  from 
hot  sunshine.  The  Polyanthuses  are  also  growing  freely  ;  but  the 
plants  are  not  quite  so  strong  as  they  were  last  year, 

Pansies  in  Pots. — Some  of  the  plants  will  now  have  expanded 
their  flowers,  and  the  main  collection  will  be  fast  advancing  towards 
the  flowering  stage.  It  is  very  desirable  to  expose  the  plants  to  the 
air,  in  order  that  they  may  maintain  a  sturdy,  robust  growth.  It 
would  be  well  to  fumigate  the  frames  now  if  there  is  any  green  fly 
upon  the  plants,  as  this  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  them  clean 
until  the  flowering  period  is  over.  They  require  a  good  supply  of 
water,  and  also  to  be  in  a  cool  place  after  this  date. 

Pinks  in  Pots. — Plants  of  the  varieties  adapted  for  forcing  have 
been  in  a  warm  house  for  some  time,  where  they  have  produced  a 
number  of  very  small  side  shoots.  The  latter,  which  have  been 
slipped  off  and  inserted  in  pots  in  fine  soil,  have  been  plunged  in  a 
hotbed,  where  there  is  just  a  little  bottom-heat.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  get  them  in  early  in  the  season,  as  under  good  management  each 
plant  will  form  a  large  tuft,  if  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  to  be 
potted  up  in  September.  Still  continue  to  take  the  small  side 
growths  off  Tree  Carnations,  and  treat  them  exactly  the  same  as 
Pinks  and  Tulips.  At  present  there  is  no  need  for  coverings  for 
these,  as  the  plants  are  growing  on  steadily,  and  promise  to  produce 
a  grand  display,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  bulbs  were  not 
well  ripened.  Coverings,  therefore,  should  not  be  used  unless  they 
are  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  they  should  be  removed  when  they  are 
no  longer  required.  Flower-stands  for  exhibition  and  other  requisites 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Paint  them  a  lively  green  colour  ;  varnish 
them,  and  have  everything  else  in  readiness  when  they  may  be 
wanted. — J.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — AVhere  any  plants  have  got  into  a  sickly  state,  there 
is  no  season  so  favourable  as  spring  for  taking  them  in  hand  with  a 
view.to  their  resuscitation.  Those  having  pseudo-bulbs  had  better  be 
treated  similarly  to  newly  imported  plants.  Pot  them  in  potsherds 
and  charcoal,  and  gradually  increase  the  moisture  about  their  roots 
as  the  plants  show  signs  of  returning  vitality.  Plants  of  Phals- 
nopsis  when  diseased  should  be  taken  out  of  the  baskets  and  pots, 
and  have  all  the  decayed  parts  carefully  removed.  They  should  then 
be  fastened  to  blocks,  witli  a  little  fresh  Sphagnum  fixed  round  the 
collars  of  the  plants,  and  liung  up  head  downwards  until  a  new  set 
of  roots  has  been  formed,  when  they  should  be  re-basketed  and 
carefully  watered  until  well  established.  It  is  possible  to  change  tlie 
season  of  flowering  of  ahnost  every  species  of  Orchid  ;  and  where 
a  long  season  of  flower  of  any  favourite  kind  is  desired,  the  present 
is  the  best  time  to  commence  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  the 
change.  Select  a  few  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  plants,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  a  few  degrees  higher  temperature  than  others  of  the 
same  species,  but  be  careful  to  give  them  a  light  elevated  position  in 
the  house,  otherwise  disease  may  attack  them  when  the  growtlis  are 
rapidly  developed.  Dendrobiums  that  are  getting  into  free  growth 
should  receive  a  gradual  increase  of  heat  and  moisture.  As  others 
go  out  of  flower  place  them  under  growing  conditions  at  once.  Keep 
sucli  kinds  as  D.  aggregatum  majus.  D.  fimbriatum  oculatum,  D. 
thrysiflorum,  and  D.  moschatum  rather  dry  at  present ;  indeed,  the 
ripening  process  should  be  continued  with  the  last  named  species  at 
least  another  month.  Let  all  routine  operations,  such  as  damping 
down,  ventilating,  &c.,  be  regulated  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

Stove  Plants. — Young  free-growing  plants  that  were  started 
early  in  tlie  season  will  now  probably  be  in  proper  condition  for  a 
liberal  shift ;  use  a  rougli  open  compost  with  good  drainage,  and  keep 
the  plants  near  the  glass.  Any  tliat  it  may  be  desired  to  flower  in 
small  pots  should  be  liberally  fed  with  liquid  manure.     Attend  regu- 
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larly  to  propagating  young  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  pot  off  that  which 
is  rooted.  Epiphyllums  that  were  pruned  and  now  breaking  freely 
should  be  potted  if  they  need  it.  Avoid  over-potting,  but  give  them 
a  rich  open  soil,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  charcoal  and  bones.  Keep 
them  in  a  light  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  all  tlirough  the 
growing  season,  and  water  lilierally  while  they  are  making  growtli. 
Those  who  desire  to  increase  their  stock  of  these  plants  should  now 
insert  a  few  strong  cuttings  of  Pereskia  aculeata,  and  wlieu  rooted, 
grow  them  on  rapidly,  keeping  them  to  a  single  stem.  Tliese  will  be 
lit  for  grafting  by  the  time  the  growths  on  the  Epiphyllums  are 
moderately  firm.  A  sowing  of  Clerodendron  fallax  should  now  be 
made  in  brisk  heat.  The  youug  seedlings  should  be  grown  on 
quickly,  and  placed  in  8-iu.  and  10-in.  pots  for  conservatory  deco- 
ration during  summer. 

Perns. — Some  of  those  with  creeping  rhizomes,  such  as  Pteris 
scaberula,  Hypolepis  distans,  and  the  different  kinds  of  Gleiohenias, 
will  now  require  constant  attention,  in  order  to  keep  the  young 
rhizomes  regularly  pegged  down  over  the  surface  of  the  pan  or  pot 
in  which  tliey  are  growing.  Young  plants  which  are  desired  to  form 
specimens  will  now  be  rooting  freely  ;  and  these  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  too  much  pot-bound  before  tliey  receive  another  shift 
into  pots  a  size  larger  than  those  in  wliicli  they  are  growing.  Avoid 
giving  too  liberal  a  shift,  other\vise  many  kinds  are  apt  to  produce 
deformed  fronds.  Choice  kinds  of  Nothochlrena  andCheilanthes  must 
still  be  watered  with  care,  and  be  guarded  against  too  much  mois- 
ture settling  on  the  young  fronds.  That  very  distinct  Fern,  Didy- 
moohUena  truncatula,  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  fronr  drought 
at  the  root  after  it  luis  commenced  to  grow  ;  otlierwise  it  will 
quickly  shed  its  pinnules,  and  look  ragged  the  whole  season.  This 
plant  should  be  potted  in  a  more  retentive  compost  than  the  general 
stock  ;  therefore  a  little  clay  should  be  added  to  the  compost. 
Efforts  should  now  be  made  to  clotlie  every  part  of  the  Fernery  with 
verdure.  The  walls  should  be  covered  with  Selaginellas,  or  the 
different  climbing  varieties  of  Ferns.  Old  Tree  Fern  stems  should 
be  covered  with  some  of  the  small  but  free-gi-owing  Polypodiiims. 
Regulate  the  moisture  according  to  the  temperatures  in  the  different 
houses  .and  tlie  state  of  tlie  weather  outside. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— N'early  all  the  plants  in  greenhouses 
will  now  be  getting  into  free  growth,  and  constant  attention  will  be 
required  to  keep  them  regulated.  Creepers  planted  out  will  require 
more  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  root  than  hitherto,  and  must 
be  kept  free  from  aphides  and  other  injurious  insects  while  the 
young  growths  are  developing.  Daphnes  that  have  finished  flower- 
ing, and  that  are  commencing  to  grow,  should  receive  a  shift  at 
once.  Give  very  liberal  drainage,  and  pot  them  in  a  mixture  of 
charred  turfy  loam,  jjeat,  and  sand.  Place  them  in  a  growing 
atmosphere,  and  gradually  inure  them  to  more  airy  conditions  as 
the  season  advances.  As  Acacias  and  other  hard-wooded  plants 
go  out  of  flower  they  should  be  trimmed  into  shape,  and  receive  a 
syriugingoccasionally,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  break  freely.  Pusli 
forward  young  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  stop  and  stake  out  all  the  soft- 
wooded  kinds  as  may  be  required  to  keep  them  in  shape.  Cuttings 
of  Salvias  may  now  bo  put  iu  ;  and  sowings  of  Balsams,  Cockscombs, 
and  all  kinds  of  annuals  suitable  for  pot  culture  should  now  be  made 
in  gentle  heat.  J.  Roberts. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

Cherries  and  Plums.— When  the  fruit  in  the  early  house  is 
properly  set  it  will  be  necessary  to  syringe  the  houses  twice  a  day — 
in  the  first  instance  when  the  temperature  has  risen  to  about  50",  and 
again  in  the  afternoon  when  the  ventilators  are  closed.  The  borders 
will  also  require  examination,  and  if  it  be  thought  requisite  to 
mulch,  some  short  manure  should  be  placed  over  the  surface  before 
they  are  watered.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  the  water  should 
be  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  tlie  house,  and  that  every  particle  of 
soil  should  be  moistened.  Owing  to  the  very  excitable  nature  of 
these  subjects,  ventilation  plays  an  important  part  in  their  success- 
ful management.  It  is  always  safe  to  allow  the  night  temperature 
to  range  between  40°  and  45",  or  5°  higlier  on  mild  nights,  to  venti- 
late the  house  at  55°,  and  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  when  it 
reaches  65°.  Disbudding  or  stopping  must  be  taken  in  hand,  witli 
the  view  of  getting  the  trees  well  furnished  with  fruit-bearing  spurs, 
as  well  as  to  admit  a  free  pass.age  of  light  and  air.  All  side  and 
foreright  shoots  not  likely  to  be  wanted  should  be  pinched  to  four 
or  five  leaves,  and  if  they  are  afterwards  found  too  thick  they  may 
be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife.  In  the  dailymanipulation  of  the  trees  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  out  for  the  small  grubs,  which  soou  work 
irreparable  miseliief.  Fortunately,  their  whereabouts  is  easily  dis- 
covered, and  they  may  soon  be  reduced  by  hand-picking.  Green  fly 
is  readily  destroyed  by  the  use  of  Tobacco  paper ;  but  the  worst 
enemy  of  all — black  fly — when  fairly  established,  often  sets  smoke 
at  defiance.  When  this  is  the  case  all  the  points  of  the  shoots 
should  be  carefully  dipped  over  ni^ht  in  strong  Tobacco  water,  and 
well  syringed  -with  clean  water  the  following  morning  before  the 


sun  reaches  them.     This  operation  will  have  to  be  repeated,  as   it 
rarely  happens  that  one  dressing  proves  effectual. 

Melons. — Within  the  past  fortnight  mild  gleamy  weather  has 
brought  about  a  most  agreeable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
early  batch  of  Melon  plants,  which  are  now  making  rapid  growth. 
To  increase  their  strength  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  all  the  male 
blossoms  from  the  stems  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  on  the  laterals  is 
ready  for  impregnation,  and  if  the  bottom-heat  can  be  maintained 
at  85",  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  house, 
little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  securing  a  good  set.  While 
passing  through  this  stage  the  supply  of  water  to  tlie  roots,  as  well 
as  atmospheric  moisture,  should  be  reduced  ;  and  ventilation,  com- 
bined with  fire-heat  and  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  should  have  care- 
ful attention,  as  Melons,  when  setting  or  ripening,  are  often  injured 
by  confinement  in  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  Gradually  increase  the 
supply  of  root  moisture  as  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  ;  pinch  out  the 
points  one  or  two  joints  in  advance,  when  they  have  attained  the 
size  of  Walnuts,  and  remove  all  superflous  growths  before  they  have 
time  to  rob  the  Melons  or  crowd  the  old  foliage.  About  this  time 
the  plants  will  require  the  final  earthing  with  strong  turfy  loam, 
lime  rubble,  and  bone-dust.  Ram  it  firmly  and  supply  all  manu- 
rial  stimulants  in  the  liquid  form  in  preference  to  mulching  with 
manure,  which  induces  canker  and  encourages  worms.  Create  mois- 
ture by  damping  all  surfaces  before  tlie  ventilators  are  opened  every 
morning,  and  syringe  well  after  closing  on  fine  afternoons.  Avoid 
breaking  off  the  stem  leaves,  the  most  fertile  cause  of  canker,  and 
have  a  mixture  of  quick  lime  and  sulphur  in  readiness  should  it 
attack  the  plants.  Supply  sound  virgin  loam  previously  warmed  to 
plants  in  pits  and  frames  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface.  Train 
the  leading  Vines  to  the  sides,  and  stop  tliem  when  they  have 
covered  two-thirds  of  the  bed.  Keep  up  the  linings,  and  cover  up 
tlie  lights  with  dry  mats  every  night.  Make  frequent  sowings  for 
succession,  as  vigorous  young  plants  are  preferable  to  those  wliich 
have  become  old  and  potbound. 

Cucumbers. — Some  time  ago  I  stated  that  the  structure  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  Cucumbers  in  winter  and  Melons  in  summer 
should  be  divided  into  small  compartments.  Where  this  arrange- 
ment is  adopted  and  early-sown  Cucumbers  are  now  coming  into 
bearing,  one  of  the  sections  which  has  been  longest  in  use  may  be 
cleared  of  its  present  occupants,  thoroughly  cleansed,  painted  if 
necessary,  and  properly  prepared  for  planting  with  Melons  or 
Cucumbers.  In  our  own  case  we  always  make  a  point  of  planting 
a  lean-to  pit  witli  the  weakest  autumn-sown  i^lants  ;  these  are  kept 
steadily  growing  through  the  winter,  and  by  tlie  end  of  February 
the  trellis  is  completely  covered  with  healthy  young  growths,  from 
which  we  cut  an  abundance  of  Cucumbers  throughout  the  summer. 
This  arrangement  admits  of  our  making  a  clearance  of  the  oldest 
plants  after  taking  a  flush  of  fruit,  as  successional  Melon  plants 
become  fit  for  turning  out.  Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  re-plant 
with  Cucumbers,  the  hills  for  summer  culture  should  be  made  as  far 
as  may  be  convenient  from  the  liot-water  pipes,  and  if  tlie  latter  can 
have  a  sheet  of  frigi  domo  suspended  in  front  of  them,  syringing 
may  be  more  freely  indulged  in  without  creating  scalding  steam 
when  they  are  very  hot.  If  old  plants  must  be  retained,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  exhausted  compost  may  be  taken  away  and  replaced 
witli  new  turfy  loam  and  old  lime  rubble.  The  plants,  previous  to 
the  remov.al  of  the  soil,  should  have  all  the  fruit  and  a  portion  of 
the  worst  foliage  removed,  when,  aided  by  a  bottom-heat  of  80°, 
new  roots  and  new  growths  will  yield  profitable  crops  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Young  plants  in  pits  and  frames  will  require  daily 
attention  to  earthing,  stopping,  and  training.  The  compost  recom- 
mended for  old  plants  should  be  used,  and  if  the  bed  can  be  surfaced 
with  lumps  of  old  plaster  they  will  absorb  and  give  off  moisture 
after  the  pit  has  been  closed  for  the  day.  It  will  be  advisable  to 
keep  a  good  supply  of  material  for  renovating  the  linings,  back  and 
front  alternately,  before  the  heat  declines,  as  we  may  yet  have  un- 
genial  weather.  As  a  means  of  security  from  rank  steam  always 
give  a  little  air  when  the  mats  are  placed  for  the  night,  and  take  it 
off  when  they  are  removed  in  the  morning.  Ventilate  as  freely  as 
may  be  consistent  witli  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  grow  the  plants 
without  shading. 

Orchard  House. — Although  orchard  house  culture  is  never 
likely  to  reduce  the  market  value  of  fruit,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  unfavourable  seasons  of  1878  and  1879  will  lead  to  the  erec- 
tion of  more  houses  for  the  growth  of  the  best  kinds  of  stone  fruit 
and  choice  Pears  in  pots.  Where  building  is  contemplated,  in  order 
to  save  a  year  no  time  should  be  lost  in  potting  up  a  selection  of 
trees  and  plunging  them  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  a  dry,  warm 
border,  where  they  can  be  mulched  and  properly  attended  with  water. 
The  most  useful  kinds  are  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  choice 
Pears  ;  but  instead  of  potting  an  endless  variety,  a  few  of  the  best 
early  midseason  and  late  kinds  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Of  Peaches  I  can  recommend  Abeo,  Barrington,  Bellegarde,  Dr.  Hogg, 
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Dymond,  Early  Grosse,  Mignonne,  Hale's  Early,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Royal  George,  Stirling  Castle,  Violette  Hative,  and  Walburton  Admi- 
rable ;  of  Nectarines— Albert  Victor,  Elruge,  Lord  Napier,  Murrey, 
Pine  Apple,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Victoria,  Violette 
Hative,  Humboldt,  Hardwicke  Seedling,  and  River's  Early  Orange; 
of  Pears — Marie  Louise,  Glout  Morceau,  Pitmaston  Duchesse,  Wil- 
liams's Bon  Chretien,  Brown  BeurrtS,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Jargonelle,  Huyshe's 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Beurr(5  Superfin.  Plums  should  include  Gol- 
den Drop,  Deuniston's  Superb,  Green  Gage,  Oullin's  Golden  Gage, 
Transparent  Gage,  Jefferson,  Lawson's  Golden,  Kirke's,  Purple  Gage, 
Washington,  Huling's  Superb,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.  Apricots 
may  be  grown,  but  they  are  shy  croppers,  and  do  not  pay  for  labour 
and  house  room.  Some  growers  incline  to  planting  out,  but  pot  trees 
are  quite  as  easily  managed  ;  they  are  more  fruitful,  and,  being 
portable,  they  can  be  removed  to  the  open  air  when  the  time  arrives 
for  filling  the  house  with  Clirysanthemums  and  other  useful  winter 
plants.  Our  latest  trees  are  still  standing  close  together  ;  the  house 
is  freely  ventilated  every  day  to  keep  them  backward,  as  we  have  to 
keep  the  winter  occupants  under  glass  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
March.  The  trees  are  then  placed  in  position  for  the  season  and 
receive  the  usual  attention.  When  properly  ripened  under  glass, 
and  placed  out-of-doors  until  the  blossom  buds  begin  to  swell,  perfect 
flowers  expand  rapidly  and  invariably  set  well.  The  fruit  in  the 
early  house  will  require  constant  thinning,  allowance  being  made  for 
some  of  the  fruit  to  drop  at  stoning  time.  An  experienced  person 
can  distinguish  the  properly  fertilized  from  the  doubtful  fruit  ;  and, 
as  no  amount  of  of  attention  can  carry  them  over  the  stoning  period, 
the  latter  should  be  removed  as  disbudding  is  carried  on.  Give 
plenty  of  air  to  succession  houses  ;  close  the  ventilators  and  syringe 
on  fine  afternoons  ;  admit  a  little  night  air,  aim  at  a  temperature  of 
50°  to  55°,  and  repeat  the  syringing  on  fine  mornings  until  the  blos- 
soms begin  to  expand. — W.  Coleman". 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  improved  conditions  as  to  weather  bave  had  a  marvellous  effect 
on  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  many  of  which  will  soon  be  in  full 
flower.  The  blooms  of  Apricots  are  already  open,  and  far  more 
vigorous  tlian  might  have  been  expected,  though  doubtless  a  large 
percentage  will  fail  to  set,  owing  to  the  immaturity  of  the  wood. 
The  trees  should  be  well  protected,  and  if  the  protection  be  not  a 
fixture  it  should  be  removed  daily,  except  during  the  prevalence  of 
cold  easterly  winds  and  rains,  to  prevent  a  flaccid  growth  of  foliage, 
that  suffers  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  full  daylight.  Such  a  remark 
is  only  applicable  in  the  case  of  canvas  coverings  ;  netting  admits 
abundance  of  light,  and  may  remain  on  continuously  till  the  fruit  is 
set  or  all  danger  from  frost  is  past.  Planting,  pruning,  tying,  and 
nailing  will,  or  at  least  ouaht  to  be,  completed  ;  and  now,  with  the 
exception  of  attention  to  protection,  the  present  is  comparatively  a 
leisure  period  in  this  department,  but  very  soon  disbudding  will  be 
necessary,  and  this  should  always  have  early  attention.  Young  trees 
consisting  of  Plums,  Apricots,  and  Peaches,  that  have  not  previously 
had  wall-training,  should  be  partially  disbudded  as  soon  as  they  have 
well  started  into  growth.  All  foreright  shoots  should  be  rubbed  oil 
first,  leaving  such  as  are  likely  to  fit  to  the  wall  best,  and  any  that 
seem  extra  strong  and  are  taking  the  lead  must  be  repressed  by 
occasionally  pinching  out  the  points  in  order  to  induce  an  equable 
growth  over  all  parts  of  the  tree.  A  similar  process  is  necessary  with 
older  trees  that  are  in  a  vigorous  condition,  in  order  to  keep  them 
well  furnished  with  bearing  wood.  Fruit  trees  generally  having 
made  such  rapid  progress  within  the  last  fortnight,  grafting  ought  to 
be  completed  forthwith.  That  known  as  cleft  or  wedge  grafting  is 
the  readiest  plan  ;  well  secure  the  scions  to  the  stock  with  bast- 
matting,  clay  over  the  unions  at  once,  and  to  prevent  the  clay 
cracking  tie  over  it  Moss  or  hay.  Recently  planted  trees  that  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  wind  should  be  tied  firmly  to  stakes  ;  ob- 
viously new  root  action  must  be  seriously  checked  so  long  as  they 
are  swayed  to  and  fro  by  wind.  Mulch  with  good  manure  both 
these  and  all  other  fruit  trees  that  are  in  a  free-bearing  condition. 
For  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  such  a  mulching  is  im- 
perative in  order  to  obtain  fine  fruit.  All  of  these  are  surface 
rooters,  and  such  a  dressing  is  needed  for  feeding  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  otlier  for  maintaining  evenness  of  moisture  by  preventing 
the  cracking  of  the  soil  through  drought  or  sunshine.  Fruit  rooms, 
in  many  instances,  will  now  be  empty,  and  should  therefore  be  at 
once  lime-washed  and  freely  ventilated  ;  those  still  containing  fruit 
ventilate  in  fine  weather  only  to  expel  damp.  Both  Apples  and 
Pears  with  us  are  keeping  as  well  as,  and  some  sorts  better  than  ever 
they  have  done  previously— a  circumstance  that  is  rather  puzzling, 
as  it  upsets  ths  generall}'  accepted  theory  that  by  full  rii^eness  can 
alone  be  assured  perfect  preservation.  Unfortunately,  flavour  is 
another  matter ;  for  scarcely  any — a  few  early  kinds  of  Pears  ex- 
cepted— have  been  up  to  the  usual  average  in  quality.  We  have 
the  ^following   sorts   still    as   sound  as   when   gathered   from  the 


trees,  but  which  in  previous  years  failed  to  keep  without  either 
shrivelling  or  rotting,  viz..  Apples — Wadhurst  Pippin,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  London  Pippin,  Baxter's  Pearmain,  and  that  usually 
bad  keeper,  Cellini.  Pears — Josephine  de  Malines,  very  good  in 
quality  ;  Easter  Beurre,  also  of  passable  quality ;  Winter  Nelis, 
sound,  but  bad  except  for  cooking  purposes,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Beurr6  de  Aremberg,  Glou  Morceau,  Doyenne  Goubault, 
and  Alexandre  Bivort. — W.  W. 


PLAXTS    riGUEED. 


Statice  Katifraanniana  ("  Gartenflora, " plate  996).— Ahardy 
species,  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  including  the  flower-stems.  It  has 
narrow,  wavy  leaves  about  3  in.  long,  produced  in  tufts,  from  the 
centre  of  which  spring  the  shortly-branched  flower-spikes,  which 
remind  one  more  of  an  Acantholimon  than  a  true  Statice.  The 
flowers  are  red,  large  for  the  genus,  and  very  showy.  Dr.  Regel 
regards  this  species  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  and  states 
that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  even  in  the  severe  climate  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  and  was  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation by  Mr.   Albert  Kegel. 

Quesnelia  roseo-marginata  ("Revue  Horticole,"  1880, 
p.  70). — A  robust  Bromeliad,  better  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  BiUbergia  roseo-marginata.  It  is  an  ally  of  the  older  Bill- 
bergia  Quesiieliana  (Quesnelia  rufa),  having  closely-tufted  broad 
leaves  with  rounded  tips,  terminating  in  a  short  point  and  incurved 
margins.  The  plant  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  the  stout,  dense 
flower-spike  scarcely  rising  above  the  tips  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  blue,  and  only  slightly  overtop  the  broad,  bright  rose-coloured 
bracts. 

Eremurus  turkestanicus  (Regel,  "Gartenflora,"  plate  997)- 
— A  tall-growing  Liliaceous  plant,  with  long,  unbranched  spikes  of 
copper-coloured  flowers,  having  the  perianth  leaves  bordered  with 
white.  It  is  allied  to  the  Asphodels,  and  is  an  effective  though  not 
brilliantly  ornamental  plant.  Bulbs  were  sent  froraTurkestan  by  Mr. 
Albert  Regel ;  and  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt  flowered  it  last  season. 
According  to  Dr.  Regel,  it  requires  a  very  warm  summer  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  and  is  better  suited  for  pot  culture  in  our  climate. 

Oonandron  ramondioides  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6i84). — This  inte- 
resting ally  of  the  better-known  genera  Streptocarpus  and  Didj'mo- 
carpus  lias  so  recently  been  figured  and  described  in  The  Gabdex 
that  there  is  little  new  to  be  said  respecting  it.  A  charming  plant 
it  certainly  is,  but  we  must  await  the  result  of  experience  to  decide 
upon  its  merits.  Of  the  many  plants  introduced  into  cultivation, 
few  attain  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  Chinese  Primrose,  the 
Cineraria,  Fuchsia,  &c.  The  present  subject  inhabits  moist  rocks 
in  the  mountains  of  Japan,  whence  it  was  inti'oduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

Crinum  podophyllum  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6483). — A  new  hot 
house  species,  sent  to  Kew  from  Old  Calabar  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Goldie.  It  flowered  last  year,  and  the  scape  figured  is  only  two- 
flowered  ;  the  flowers,  including  the  long,  narrow,  tubular  portion, 
are  8  in.  or  9  in.  long,  white,  tinged  with  green  in  the  lower  part. 
The  leaves  ai'e  very  much  waved  on  tlie  margin,  and  about  1  ft.  long 
in  the  plant  figured.  As  an  ornamental  plant,  this  species  is  infe- 
rior to  many  others,  but  it  has  probably  not  yet  developed  its  full 
beauty  under  cultivation. 

■Wahlenbergia  tenuifolia  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6482).— A  pretty 
little  plant,  forming  a  pendant  to  the  equally  charming  Phyteum 
comosum,  recently  figured  in  the  same  serial  and  described  in  these 
pages.  It  is  a  tufted  perennial,  3  in.  or  4  in.  high,  having  narrow, 
Grass-like  leaves  and  small  violet-purple  bell-shaped  flowers,  borne 
in  dense  clusters  of  six  to  nine.  The  flowering  stems  are  decum- 
bent, and  the  flower-heads  are  encircled  at  the  base  with  a  number 
of  leafy  bracts,  which  are  narrowed  upwards  into  long  slender  tails, 
twice  or  tlirice  as  long  as  the  flowers.  Wahlenbergia  tenuifolia  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Austria,  and  was  received  at  Kew  from  Mr. 
Frcebel,  of  Zurich,  under  the  name  of  Edraianthus  caudatus,  an 
allied  species.  It  flowered  on  the  rockwork  at  Kew  in  August  of 
last  year. 

Hypericum  aegyptiacum  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6481). — A  dwarf, 
much-branched,  shrubby  species,  with  small  yellow  flowers  scattered 
all  along  the  young  branches.  In  size  and  shape  the  leaves  are  not 
unlike  those  of  Thyme,  and  the  flowers  are  scarcely  i  in.  in  dia- 
meter ;  but  being  very  numerous,  give  the  plant  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. This  species  has  a  wide  range  of  distribution  in  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  though,  according  to  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  it  has  never  been  found  in  Egypt,  notwithstanding  its  name. 
It  has  survived  the  last  hard  winter  at  Kew  with  no  other  protec- 
tion than  some  Cocoa-nut  fibre  on  the  ground  around  the  base  of 
the  stem.  The  flowering  season  is  late  autumn,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  H.  aegj'ptiacum  is  deserving  of  notice. 
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Pitcairnia  Andreana  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  64S0).— A  showy  Brome- 
liad,  introduced  from  New  Granada  by  Mr.  Linden,  and  already 
figured  in  the  Illustration  Hortlcole.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  with 
papery,  spineless,  recurved  and  curled  leaves,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  is  furnished  with  large,  white,  mealy  scales.  The  orange-red 
and  yellow  flowers  are  very  showy,  and  they  are  borne  on  a  short 
scape,  not  rising  above  the  downward  curvature  oj  the  leaves. 
This  distinct  species  was  originally  introduced  in  1S7'2,  and  it  last 
year  flowered  at  Kew. 

Bubus  phcsnicolasius  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  0174).— A  handsome 
climbing  Bramble,  allied  to  the  Raspberry,  and  having,  like  the  latter, 
glandular  bristles  in  the  place  of  the  stout  prickles  of  most  other 
species.  The  flowers  are  very  singular,  the  calyx-lobes  being  long 
and  narrow,  far  over-topping  the  minute  pale  rose  petals  ;  and  the 
fruit  is  briglit  scarlet.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  Dr.  Maximowicz.  Not  succeeding  well  in  the  open 
ground  at  Kew,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Temperate  House,  where 
it  thrives  luxuriantly  in  a  border,  climbing  a  pole  10  ft.  high,  and  it 
would  climb  much  higher  if  allowed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
midsummer,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  profusion  of  the  showy  though 
mawkish  berries.  ^-  B.  Hemsley. 


those  branches,  three  or  more  flowers  in  embryo  will  be  sacrificed  ; 
it  will  thus  become  impossible  for  the  plants  to  go  on  flowering.  The 
flowers  should  therefore  be  gathered  singly,  and  weak  branches  be 
cut  to  mount  with  them — or  Myrtle  branches  or  small  Camellia 
leaves  on  branches  may  be  used  instead  of  Gardenias  ;  or  sprigs  of 
Baj's,  or  Portugal  Laurels,  Ferns,  or  Selaginellas  may  also  be  used. 
Not  a  few  have  failed  to  obtain  a  succession  of  bloom  by  cutting  the 
branches  or  flowering-shoots  too  freely.  A  temperature  of  from  65' 
to  75°  suits  Gardenias  best.  The  faster  they  grow  under  good  treat- 
ment the  sooner  and  finer  they  bloom.  The  plants  should  also  be 
grown  pretty  close  to  the  glass.  With  suflicient  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  the  plants  will  need  little  or  no  shading  ;  the  roots  also 
enjoy  abundance  of  watering.  If  the  latter  become  dry,  and  espe- 
cially if  bottom-heat  and  drought  meet  at  the  roots,  thrips  is  almost 
sure  to  fasten  on  and  ruin  the  plants.  Some  use  manure-water,  but 
if  fibrous  peat  is  used  manure-water  is  needless.  They  root  freely, 
and  seem  to  find  all  they  want  alike  for  growth  and  bloom  in  such 
compost.  It  is  only  justice  to  Messrs.  Mills  and  Keen,  the  able 
gardeners,  the  first  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  and  the  latter  to  Mr. 
Sheppard,  to  add  that  I  have  never  seen  Gardenias  so  well  grown  as 
at  those  two  places.  D.  T.  Fish. 
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GARDENIA    CULTURE. 

On  few  subjects  will  be  found  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  among 
practical  men  than  about  the  culture  of  the  Gardenia.  Some  still 
adhere  to  the  old  ortliodox  plan  of  manure-heat,  contending  that 
this  is  not  only  essential  as  a  stimulant,  but  needful  to  keep  it 
clear  of  its  natural  enemy  mealy  bug.  Others  adopt  quite  a  cool 
regimen.  Some  cling  to  old  plants,  others  to  young  ones,  discarding 
the  plants  at  about  two  years  old  from  cuttinghood.  Some  prefer 
pot  culture,  others  planting  out.  Not  a  few  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  bottom-heat,  and  more  still  depense  with  it  as  at  least  not  essen- 
tial to  success,  and  more  or  less  dangerous.  Some  treat  the  plants 
like  other  semi-greenhouse  or  stove  plants  ;  others  grow  them  in 
an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  different 
methods  of  treating  the  Gardenia,  I  purpose  briefly  describing  the 
principles  of  success,  as  illustrated  by  several  wonderfully  fine 
examples  recently  seen  in  a  hurried  run  through  a  portion  of  East 
Suffolk.  It  Avould  be  impossible  to  find  more  floriferous,  cleaner, 
healthier  Gardenias  than  I  saw  at  Lord  Rendlesham "s,  Rendlesham 
Hall,  Mr.  Sheppard's,  Campsey  Ash,  and  other  places.  The  vexed 
question  of  varieties  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  in  favour  of  intermedia, 
whicli  is  a  great  improvement  on  florida.  This  variety,  when  well 
grown,  has  a  flower  about  as  large  as  Fortunei,  and  it  flowers  as 
freely  as  florida.  The  plants  are  also  grown  in  rough  peat  and  sand 
only  :  no  loam  or  manure  is  given.  Further,  only  young  plants 
are  grown.  The  fine  large  plants  laden  with  bloom  were  only  about 
two  years  old.  As  soon  as  the  flush  of  the  bloom  was  over,  it 
was  proposed  to  do  away  with  them  and  rely  on  younger  plants  in 
6-in.  pots  to  provide  a  supply  of  blossoms  in  succession  and  for  next 
year. 

The  plants  were  planted  out  in  low  pits  used  for  the  growth  of 
French  Beans,  with  a  shelf  for  early  Strawberries  at  the  back,  which 
were  just  ripening  in  the  first  week  of  March,  thus  illustrating  the 
sort  of  temperature  tlie  Gardenias  had  been  subjected  to  in  winter. 
Again,  the  plants  are  all  planted  out  in  rough  fibry  peat.  In  one  of 
the  cases  they  were  set  on  a  raised  ridge  of  such  soil,  rather  than 
planteil  in  a  border  of  it  overspreading  the  bed.  The  finest  exam- 
ples had  no  bottom-heat.  This  is  most  important.  During  my  tour 
I  passed  through  a  house  of  Gardenias  treated  in  all  respects  like 
the  others  in  reference  to  the  youthfulness  of  the  plants,  the  soil 
and  house  in  which  they  were  grown,  andgeneral  atmospheric  treatment. 
Still  the  plants,  though  good,  by  no  means  equalled  the  last  season's. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  there  were  pipes  under  tlie  bed  for  bottom-heat. 
I  do  not  assert  that  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  difference,  but  merely 
state  the  fact  as  I  found  it.  The  plants  are  also  kept  growing  and 
flowering  the  whole  season.  Sufficient  heat  and  moisture  are  given 
so  as  to  keep  the  plants  in  vigorous  health.  I  was  also  pleased  to 
find  my  cure  for  mealy  bug  on  Stephanotis  and  other  plants  in  full 
force  as  the  most  efl'ective  cure  for  this  pest  on  Gardenias.  The 
water-cure  owes  its  success  quite  as  much  to  the  force  of  the  water 
as  the  water  itself.  Subjected  to  a  genial  atmosphere,  and  with 
liberal  treatment,  neither  thrips  nor  scale  attacks  Gardenias.  A 
frequent  and  heavy  syringing  prevents  or  destroys  mealy  bug.  To 
have  the  plants  go  on  flowering  in  succession,  care  must  be  taken  in 
cutting  the  flowers.  Those  familiar  with  the  cultivation  of  Gar- 
denias know  how  the  flowering-shoots  break  into  several  shoots 
efore  the  flowers  are  expanded.     Hence,  if  the  flowers  are  cut  with 


BEGONIA  SCHMIDTI. 

This  new  species,  which  has  been  named  by  Dr.  Regel,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg,   in    compHment   to  Mr.    Schmidt,    of  the   firm   of  Haage  & 


Begonia  Sclimidti ;  showing  habit  o£  plant. 

Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  illustrating  it,  belongs  to  the  Begoniastrum  section  of  the 
crenus,  and  is  aUied  to  B.  subvillosa.  It  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and 
fs  of  a  half  shrubby  habit,  with  rather  slender  branches,  which  in 
June  and  July  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  white  and  rose  tin- 
ted flowers.  Its  leaves,  which  are  rather  small  and  hairy  beneath, 
are  of  a  dark  metallic  green  above,  and  the  branches  and  stems  have 
a  reddish  tinge.  Dr.  Regel,  who  figured  it  some  time  ago  in  the  "  Gar- 
tenllora,"  considers  it  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  ;  and  Messrs.  Haage 
&  Schmidt  thus  speak  of  it  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden  : 
"  Theloncer  we  grow  it  the  better  we  like  it,  for  the  plants  which 
were  raised.in  July  1S78,  from  seed  received  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
began  flowering  in  March,  1879,  and  since  that  time  they  have  not 
ceased  to  bear  flowers,  not  only  a  few  single  ones,  but  rich  trusses  of 
very  graceful  pale  pink  blooms,  which  will  be  much  valued  for  cut- 
tinff  when  it  becomes  better  known."  The  flowers  we  received  of  it 
from  Erfurt  a  week  or  two  ago,  though  much  withered,  seemed  to 
bear  out  all  that  has  just  been  said  respecting  them.  W.  G. 


Yellow  Day  Lily  under  Glass. —I  am  glad  to  know  that 
this  fine  herbaceous  plant  does  so  well  in  pots,  as,  being  of  a  bright 
canary  colour,  with  heads  as  large  as  those  of  an  Amaryllis,  it  must 
make  a  good  decorative  plant  for  a  greenhouse,  where,  associated 
with  Amaryllises  and  an  Imantophyllum  or  two,  a  striking  effect 
may  be  produced  by  the  contrast,  as  yellow  is  a  shade  that  is  always 
most  telling,  especially  when  seen  in  flowers  of  such  size  and  bold 
type,  as  those  of  Hemerocallis  flava,  which  is  grand  in  borders. 
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From  Mr.  Clews  having  it  now  in  bloom  it  would  appear  that  it 
forces  readily  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  doubly  valuable  on  that  account.  I 
am  just  trying  some  in  gentle  heat,  where  they  have  plenty  of  light 
and  moisture,  and  if  they  do  well  they  will  be  quite  an  acquisition, 
being  just  what  we  want  at  this  early  season. — S.  D. 


TOBIN'S    SYSTEM    OF   VENTILATING. 

The  theory  that  air  should  be  warmed  previous  to  entering  a  hot- 
house by  the  ventilators  is  plausible,  and  the  subject  has  again  been 
revived  in  connection  with  "Art  in  the  Conservatory;"  but  the 
question  to  be  answered  is,  "  Can  a  hothouse  be  ventilated  in  that 
way  ?"  At  some  seasons  it  can,  probably,  and  that  is  when  tlie  weather 
outdoors  is  so  cold  as  to  necessitate  closed  ventilators  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  But  during 
the  greater  period  of 
the  year,  when  free 
ventilation  becomes 
both  necessary  and 
urgent,  air-warming 
ventilators  are  per- 
fectly useless,  or 
nearly  so,  because 
they  do  not  obviate 
the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting cold  air  in 
the  usual  way  in 
the  smallest  degree  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Fish 
and  others  tell  us 
at  gi'eat  length  that 
we  ought  to  ' '  warm 
and  moisten "  the 
air  before  allowing  it 
to  euter  the  house, 
they  forget  this  alio- 
gether.  In  every- 
day practice — with 
our  present  heating 
appliances  and  the 
accidents  of  wea- 
ther, varying  from 
hour  to  hour,  with 
which  to  contend — 
what  gardeners  have 
to  do  ofteuer  than 
otherwise  is  to  keep 
their  thermometer 
down  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by 
admitting  air  colder 
than  the  air  of  the 
house,  and  allow- 
ing some  of  the 
heated  air  to  escape. 
To  attempt  to  lower 
the  temperature  of 
a  hothouse  by  ad- 
mitting air  already 
warmed  is  just  about 
as  reasonable  as 
trying  to  lower 
the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  by 
pouring  boiling  water 
into  it.  People  who 
have    had    for     any 

great  length  of  time  experience  of  ventilators  that  warmed  the  air 
as  it  passed  through  them  are  perfectly  familiar  with  those  facts. 
As  soon  as  spring  comes  round,  with  its  increasing  sun-power,  the 
warm-air  ventilators  become  useless.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  loss  of 
heat,  and  waste,  to  permit  heated  air  to  escape  by  the  ventilators, 
because  it  represents  coal  consumed ;  but  it  cannot  be  prevented 
at  present  by  any  process  known,  for  there  is,  I  believe,  no 
means  of  condensing  heated  air,  as  some  steam  engines  do  water, 
aud  using  it  again  without  being  re-heated.  I  had  charge  of  the 
early  Vineries  at  Dalkeith  Park,  where  they  were  ventilated  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance  of  Mr.  Thomson's  for  heating  the  air  as  it 
entered  the  house,  and  which  could  have  been  amplified  to  any 
extent  almost.  This  consisted  of  a  copper  sheath  enclosing  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  between  which  the  air  passed  before  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Vinery.  It  acted  well  enough  thus  far,  though  we  never 
thought  the  air  felt  so  sweet  and  refreshing  as  when  it  was  admitted 
direct  by  a  chink  at  the  back  and  front ;  but  it  never  in  the  least 


Flowering  Spray  of  Begonia  Schmidti. 


lessened  the  necessity  of  opening  the  back  and  front  ventilators  when 
the  sun  shone  out,  let  the  day  be  ever  so  cold  and  the  wind  keen. 
I  think  I  am  not  going  too  far  in  saying  that  the  Grapes  prod\iced 
in  that  house  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  in  the  other 
Vineries.  Another  thing,  too,  a  good  deal  of  heat  was  used  in 
warming  the  air  in  the  ventilators.  No  great  volume  of  air  was 
admitted  ;  but  had  it  been  ever  so  much  larger  it  would  have  been 
precisely  the  same ;  the  plan  in  practice,  in  short,  is  inoperative. 

If  we  wish  to  admit  fresh  air  to  the  plants,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  sudden  and  undue  fluctuations  of  temperature,  the  air  must 
be  admitted  into  the  house  cold  ;  and  if  we  could  do  this  without 
bringing  it  in  direct  contact  with  the  plants  in  its  coldest  state  no 
harm  would  be  done.  This  much  can  to  a  very  large  extent  be 
accomplished  by  the  "  Tobin  system, "  referred  do  in  your  pages  on 

a    former     occasion. 
Take    a   span-roofed 
Orchid     house,     for 
example,  or  a  plant 
stove.      Introduce  a 
zinc  or  tin  or  wooden 
shaft  or  tube  rising 
from   the   centre    of 
the   house    and   ter- 
minating    within 
9  in.    or   1  ft.   from 
the      apex     of     the 
roof,      the      bottom 
communicating  with 
a    sufficiently    wide 
airdrain     of     tiles, 
and     opening      out- 
side the  house  below 
the    level     of     the 
paths.       Through 
this   channel  a  con- 
tinual and  rapid  cur- 
rent of  air  will  rush 
—  the     higher      the 
temperature    inside, 
the   more   air ;    and 
if    the   top    ventila- 
tors   be    closed    the 
cold     air     will     be 
driven    against    the 
glass  at  the  highest 
point,  and  will  gra- 
dually   disperse    all 
over      the     house 
down  to   the  lowest 
point,    without    the 
slightest        draught 
being  felt,  and  will 
be      warmed      suffi- 
ciently     before      it 
can   come    near   the 
plants.       The    most 
delicate  patient  can 
sit   in    comfort    and 
without    danger     in 
a     room     ventilated 
in       this       manner, 
in  the  coldest   wea- 
ther, with   the  cold 
air     rushing     in     a 
few   feet   above    his 
head  with  sufficient 
force    to   extinguish 
a  candle  held  above  it.     This  I  can  state  from  experience.     You 
may  stuff  up  every  crevice  in  the  room  except  the  fire-place,  but  the 
volume  of  air  is  in  no  way  reduced,   but  rushes  in,   travels  all  oyer 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  where  it  is  warmest,  and  descends,  carrying 
impurities  with  it,  and  goes  out  up  the  chimney  ;  but  not  the  slightest 
draught  is  felt,  though  the  air  is  in  continual  motion.     I  will  not  say 
that  this  plan,  unless  adopted  on  a  pretty  extensive   scale,  will  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  opening  the  usual  ventilating  shutters  at  times  ; 
butlam  pretty  sure  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  theyeara  hot- 
house might  be  thoroughly  ventilated  by  it,  and  the  temperature 
regulated  in  winter  and  in  summer,  and    during   both    night    and 
day.     The  great  advantage  of  this  system  is  that    it  admits  fresh 
air  without  letting   a  disproportionate    quantity  of  warm  air  out, 
as  by  the  present  common  plan  of  ventilating  ;    and  the  air  is  at 
the  same  time  warmed  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  plants. 
It  may  be  asked,  What  becomes  of  the  air  if  it  be  always  rushing 
into  a  house  with   closed  ventilators?     The    answer    is   that   it 
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works  out  by  the  crevices  of   the   houses   and   tops   of   the   glass 
roof.  J.  S.  W. 


ORCH  I  DS. 


The  Passifloras. — Of  this  very  large  and  charming  family  and 
its  allies,  affording  as  they  do  such  a  diversity  of  foliage  and  form 
and  colouring  of  bloom,  some  members  of  whicli  appear  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  country  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  the 
globe,  how  few,  comparatively,  are  in  cultivation.  I  believe  con- 
siderably over  a  hundred  species  have  been  introduced.  If  the 
whole  set  of  nursery  catalogues  were  looked  through,  probably  little 
more  than  twenty  only  would  be  found  offered  for  sale.  Although 
they  are  not  all  equally  beautiful,  there  is  not  one  of  the  whole 
tribe  which  is  not  graceful  and  interesting.  Many  of  the  older 
kinds  have  disappeared  to  make  room  for  plants  of  far  inferior  merit. 
Where,  for  instance,  are  P.  adiantifolia,  pendulifiora,  minima,  ni- 
gelliflora,  Cavanillesi,  Lemichiziana,  aurantia,  mauritiana,  all  beauti- 
ful and  distinct,  and  unsurpassed  by  any  of  their  newest  relatives? 
But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  that  should  be  reintroduced. 
The  writer  on  P.  vitifolia  last  week  believes  incarnata  to  be  lost.  I 
still  have  it ;  but  as  it  belongs  to  the  herbaceous  section,  dying  down 
every  year,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  much  cultivated.  I  tliink  he  is 
wrong  in  classing  it  with  the  liardy  kinds.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is 
from  Virginia,  and  to  succeed  with  it  well  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  bring  it  on  iu  heat ;  our  summers  seem  too  short  to  enable  it  to 
develop  its  annual  shoots.  I  have  another  kind  received  from  a  nur- 
sery once,  without  a  name.  It  lias  round  stems,  small  ovate  leaves, 
and  (lowers  resembling  those  of  alata,  but  not  more  than  one-third 
the  size  of  that  species,  and  fragrant.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
can  identify  it  from  this  description. — J.  M.,  CharmoiUh,  Dorset. 

Double  Flowered  Cinerarias. — The  subjoined  illustration 
represents  a  fine  double  flowered  Cineraria,  wliich  was  exliibited  at 


New  Double  Cineraria  Mrs.  Thos.  Lloyd. 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  last  meeting  at  South  Kensington, 
when  it  was  appropriately  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is 
named  Mrs.  Thomas  Lloyd,  and  was  shown  by  Mr.  Greenfield,  of 
The  Priory,  Warwick.  The  flower-heads  are  almost  globular  in  form, 
and  measured  over  IJ  in.  in  diameter  ;  in  colour  they  are  a  rich  deep 
shade  of  purplisli  magenta. — W.  G. 

Croton  Baronne  James  de  Rothschild.— This  variety, 
raised  by  the  Messrs.  Chantrier  by  means  of  crossing  C.  Veitchi 
with  C.  maximum,  and  of  which  a  coloured  plate  is  given  in  the 
Illustration  Horticole,  is  extremely  ornamental.  It  is  of  exceptional 
vigour,  and  the  colouring  is  at  the  same  time  rich,  brilliant,  and 
varied. 

Dracaena  regia. — This  is  one  of  the  Messrs.  Chantrier's  latest 
productions.  It  is  figured  in  the  Illustration  Horticole,  and  is  des- 
cribed as  of  vigorous  habit.  As  represented,  it  is  a  compact  tliougli 
graceful-habited  variety.  The  leaf  tints  are  also  rich  and  well 
defined.  Altogether,  it  is  a  very  handsome  and  attractive  kind, 
and  will  probably  become  a  favourite  for  dinner-table  decora- 
tion and  for  purposes  where  highly-coloured  foliage  plants  are  in 
request. 


Thinning-out  Orchid  Bulbs.— "J.  S.  W."  asks  (p.  632) 
what  I  should  do  in  tlio  case  of  a  plant  of  Coelogyue  cristata  which 
he  describes  has  made  growths  behind  the  leading  ones,  and  which, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  has  back  growths  mounting  on  the  top  of 
the  already  existing  bulbs.  When  the  plants  get  into  this  state  I 
should  at  once  divide  tliem — making  one  specimen  into  two  or  three 
— retaining  to  each  of  the  leads  from  these  back  breaks  as  many 
old  bulbs  as  were  living  and  plump,  on  the  chance  of  some  again 
breaking,  which  tliey  often  do  ;  and  those  that  do  not,  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  long  as  they  retain  vitality  give  strength  to  the  plants. 
In  potting  the  portions  divided,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  open  them 
out  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  whole  without  taking  away  any  living 
portion.  When  Cattleyas  or  similar-habited  plants  make  growths  in 
the  middle  of  the  specimens  in  this  way,  and  which  have  not 
sufficient  room,  I  should  in  all  cases  divide  them  in  like  manner.  I 
do  not  mean  into  small  bits — say,  make  one  specimen  into  two, 
doing  the  work  at  the  proper  time,  before  growtli  commences.  I 
look  upon  Orchids  as  plants  that  make  too  slow  growth  to  admit  of 
any  part  that  has  life  in  it  being  cut  away  and  discarded  as  useless. 
The  fact  of  a  back  bulb,  with  often  so  many  as  six  or  seven  others 
between  it  and  the  leading  growth,  mailing  a  break  as  soon  as  the 
stem  in  front  of  it  is  severed,  or  frequently  without  cutting,  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  it  must  have  been  an  assistance  to  the  leading 
growth.  Thinning-out  old  bulbs  in  the  way  "J.  S.  W.''  spoke  of 
in  his  first  communication  on  the  subject  is  a  very  different  affair 
from  dividing  them  in  the  manner  he  mentioned  as  having  done 
with  Odontoglossuin  vexillarium,  tlie  severed  bade  bulbs  of  which 
each  made  a  growth.  It  is  nothing  new  to  increase  the  number  of 
plants  in  this  manner.  With  most  Orchids  that  form  pseudo  bulbs, 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  strength  and  size  concentrated  in  one 
case,  and  of  more  and  smaller  plants  in  the  other. — T.  Baines. 

Twin-flo'wered  Cypripedium  insigne. — In  reference  to 
tliis  subject  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  a  compost  consisting  of 
lump  charcoal,  fibry  peat  and  loam,  and  fresh  horse-manure  in  about 
equal  quantities,  has  given  us  plants  of  great  vigour  and  a  perfect 
smother  of  fine  flowers__of  the  largest  size,  but  no  twins.  Our  plants 
— about  a  dozen  large  ones — are  in  10-in.  pots,  filled  up  witli  drainage 
to  within  3  in.  of  the  rim.  These  are  set  on  inverted  flower-pots  on 
a  side  shelf  in  one  of  Messenger's  light  houses,  and  within  about 
15  in.  of  the  glass,  and  have  been  shaded  just  as  little  as  possible, 
for  I  am  not  a  believer  in  shade.  Some  of  the  plants  are  grown  in 
the  warm  division  and  some  in  the  cool,  but  they  present  no  differ- 
ence whatever  except  that  those  in  the  cool  house  are  later  in  flower- 
ing. I  may  mention  tliat  I  sent  some  of  the  flowers  to  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge  not  long  ago  in  the  course  of  correspondence,  and  he  pronounced 
them  to  be  as  fine  examples  as  he  had  ever  seen  of  single  flowers. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  rich  compost  and  abundance  of  light  failing 
to  produce  twin  flowers,  but  plenty  of  single  ones.  I  once  grew  the 
same  plants  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  without  manure  and  had  a  poor 
display.  I  remember  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  once  telling  me  that 
as  fine  plants  of  C.  insigne  as  he  ever  saw  were  grown  in  good  earth 
and  placed  outdoors  in  a  sunny  and  warm  situation  towards  the  end 
of  their  growth.  C.  Maulei  behaves  just  the  same  with  us.  I  ven- 
ture to  submit  that  twin  flowers  are  the  result  of  some  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  culture,  just  as  in  fruit  trees.  Under  some  conditions  the 
Peach  makes  so  many  triple  flower-buds  that  it  becomes  a  difficulty 
to  lay  in  a  supply  of  j'oung  wood — a  condition  of  things  I  have  been 
troubled  witli  here  more  than  I  desired  ;  but  why  it  is  so  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover. — J.   S.   W. 

Cool  Treatment  of  Orchids. — In  reply  to  "J.  S.  W." 
(p.  252),  allow  me  to  state  that  whatever  I  have  had  to  say  about 
Orchids  has  been  witli  the  view  to  make  them  as  popular  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  and  to  try,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  remove  the  too  pre- 
valent impression  which  seems  frequently  to  exist — that  those 
which  require  the  most  heat  should  be  kept  all  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  each  day  through  the  growing  season  in  a  close,  stewing 
atmosphere,  which  they  very  often  are.  Any  one  fully  acquainted 
with  Orchid  cultivation  who  read  Mr.  Thomson's  article,  and  what 
I  wrote  in  approval  of  it,  could  scarcely  fail  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing. No  one  supposes  that  either  Dr.  Patterson  or  Mr.  Thomson 
keeps  his  plants  through  the  whole  day  during  the  growing  period 
with  the  air  on,  and  consequently  always  cool ;  if  they  did,  the  plants 
would  not  make  progress  that  would  satisfy  them.  The  tempera- 
ture Mr.  Thomson  used  for  his  own  plants  during  the  grooving  season 
was  maintained  by  means  of  fire-heat ;  that  whicli  he  gives  is  no 
doubt  lower  than  many  growers  use,  but  when  there  is  sun  doubt- 
less he  avails  himself  freely  of  it,  and  lets  the  heat,  when  the  house 
is  closed  in  the  afternoons,  run  up  very  much  higher.  Growers  of 
this  section  of  Orchids  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  if  the  plants 
were  always  as  cool  as  the  details  given  by  Mr.  Thomson  might 
possibly  be  taken  to  mean,  the  plants  would  scarcely  grow  at  all. 
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And  in  my  remarks  I  was  careful  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  not 
erring  by  too  low  a  tempei-ature  in  the  aggregate.  A  liberal  admis- 
sion of  air  for  a  time  in  the  day  through  the  growing  season,  such  as 
I  have  always  recommended  and  distinctly  stated,  does  not  mean 
starving  the  plants  by  keeping  them  cool  all  through  the  day  and 
night,  any  more  than  the  highest  temperature  I  gave  for  the  growing 
portion  of  the  day  when  the  plants  were  shut  up  could  fairly  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  they  should  be  always  subjected  to  the  heat 
named.  In  saying  this  I  am  in  noway  qualifying  anything  I  have 
before  wi-itten.  What  I  have  ever  said  on  the  cultivation  of  these 
or  other  jjlants  I  stand  by,  for  the  details  given  were  such  as  I  have 
found  in  practice  to  answer  well.  AVhen  "  Cambrian  "  states  (p.  252) 
that  I  have  altered  tlie  temperature  I  recommended  from  20'  to  30°, 
he  should  have  mentioned  where  I  have  done  this,  or  even  so  much 
as  5\  "Cambrian,"  in  asking  for  an  answer  to  his  question  as  to 
the  practicability  of  growing  all  the  best  Orchids  to  perfection  in  one 
ordinary  house,  will,  I  think,  surprise  those  who  have  anything 
beyond  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Orchids,  seeing  that  some 
of  the  best  come  from  the  very  hottest  parts  of  the  world,  and  others 
equally  as  good  come  from  countries  where  the  summer  temperature 
is  as  low  as  that  in  this  country,  and  sometimes  subjected  to  slight 
frost. — T.  Baines. 

Ccelogyne  cristata. — For  three  years  I  have  grown  plants  of 
this  in4J-in.  pots,  and  this  year  they  have  been  very  fine  :  oneijlant 
bore  eleven  flower  spikes,  with  from  five  to  seven  blooms  on  a  spike. 
I  find  that  by  growing  them  in  small  pots,  they  are  more  useful  for 
decorative  purposes  than  in  large  ones.  I  have  them  suspended  from 
the  roof,  and  I  find  that  they  do  much  better  in  that  way  than  on  a 
stage,  having  a  freer  current  of  air  around  them.  I  grow  them  in  a 
cold  house,  in  which,  several  times  during  the  winter,  the  ther- 
mometer went  down  to  32',  from  which  they  were  not  affected  in  the 
least.  The  bulbs  are  very  plump,  and  some  of  them  measure 
6  in.  in  circumference.  I  leave  air  on  the  house  night  and  day  when 
the  plants  are  in  bloom,  with  a  little  fire-heat  to  drive  out  damp  ; 
and  that  keeps  the  flowers  from  getting  spotted. — JoHX  Clews, 
Headfort,  Kelts. 
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MlS3  Oemerod  is  doing  good  service  to  both  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture by  her  "Reports  on  Injurious  Insects."  That  of  1879,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extracts,  has  just  reached  us,  and  is  full 
of  valuable  information,  the  result  of  observations  on  insect  life 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  country  : — 

Effect  of  Frost  on  Grubs. — An  idea  being  prevalent  that 
' '  cold  kills  the  grubs, "  I  took  the  opportunity  whilst  the  great  cold 
lasted  of  examining  the  state  of  all  larvK  and  jjupre  I  could  find 
fully  exposed  to  its  influence,  whether  unsheltered,  under  bark,  or 
in  frozen  gi-ound,  and  found  that  in  all  cases,  even  where  the  earth 
was  frozen  so  hard  that  the  mass  had  to  be  broken  up  with  a  ham- 
mer, and  the  larvte  or  pupte  were  perfectly  rigid,  that  on  thawing 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  injured  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
larvje  of  the  Cabbage  weevil  (which  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
any  immediate  action  was  to  be  expected),  they  continued  the  opera- 
tion of  making  their  earth-cases  for  pupation  (as  is  usual  with  this 
grub  on  disturbance  from  the  gall)  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In 
other  respects,  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  was  favourable 
to  insect  preservation,  as  large  numbers  were  secured  from  bird  attack 
under  the  snow  or  in  the  frost-bound  ground  ;  and  also  the  excessive 
cold  caused  an  almost  unprecedented  mortality  amongst  the  birds  ; 
this  was  especially  noted  amongst  the  Turdida;  and  Starlings.  Tlie 
cold  and  wet  spring  subsequently  retarded  the  nesting  season,  and 
further  diminished  the  ordinary  amount  by  the  great  numbers  of  eggs 
that  were  addled.  The  general  returns  do  not  show  that  any  kind 
of  injurious  insect  has  been  lessened  in  amount  by  the  winter  cold, 
excepting,  possibly,  the  Turnip  fly.  This  has  been  little  prevalent, 
but,  conjeoturally,  this  is  rather  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Turnip 
crops  than  direct  weather  influence,  as  noted  in  the  return  :  ' '  No  Tur- 
nips, therefore  no  fly. " 

Raspberries  Destroyed  by  Weevils.— The  Otiorhyn- 
chus  picipes  appears  to  have  been  present  in  unusual  numbers  during 
the  two  past  seasons  in  the  South-west  of  England.  Mr.  J.  Thomas, 
of  Ridgeovean,  Gulval,  Cornwall,  notes  a  severe  attack  of  these 
weevils,  in  187S,  in  his  Raspberry  gardens,  which  extend  over  two 
acres  of  land.  The  whole  of  the  canes  were  stripped  of  their  shoots, 
and  the  crop  consequently  sacrificed,  causing  a  loss  of  upwards  of 
£100.  In  the  present  year,  1879,  Ivlr.  Thomas,  on  examination  of  his 
Raspberry  bushes  at  night,  found  the  brown  weevils  gnawing  through 
the  succulent  stems  of  the  blossom-shoots,  some  consequently  wither- 
ing, some  being  cut  right  off.  At  the  approach  of  daylight  the  wee- 
vils went  down  to  the  ground  and  hid  themselves  just  below  the  sirr- 
face,  or  underneath  stones.  Hand-picking,  strewing  the  ground  with 


lime,  and  daubing  the  feet  of  the  canes  with  coal-tar,  were  tried  as 
remedies,  but  found  to  be  either  insufficient  or  useless.  Mr.  Thomas 
had  then  a  number  of  wooden  trays  constructed,  the  inside  of 
which  was  smeared  all  over  with  tar.  The  Raspberries  are  planted 
in  clumps  and  bent  into  arches  ;  after  dark  one  man  held  a  tray  be- 
neath an  arch,  another  carrying  a  lantern  gave  the  bush  a  smart  tap, 
and  the  weevils  fell  into  the  tray  ;  the  tar  lield  them  prisoners  for  a 
time  ;  and,  after  the  tray  had  been  placed  under  a  bush  or  two,  the 
weevils  collected  were  killed  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  them. 
It  was  found  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  quite  boiling  to  ef- 
fect this  thoroughl}'.  Mr.  Thomas  had  thirty  or  forty  persons  at 
this  work  on  his  grounds,  and  each  bush  was  treated  three  times  in 
this  way.  An  immense  number  of  weevils  were  caught,  estimated 
at  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  and  it  was  hoped  by  continuing  this  plan 
to  avoid  much  future  loss.  Raspberry  grounds  at  Fleming,  Polgoon, 
and  Fonjou,  were  mentioned  as  similarly  attacked  ;  and  in  1878 
Raspberry  plots  in  the  large  fruit  gardens  in  Gulval  and  in  part  of 
Madron  (also  in  Cornwall)  were  almost  totally  destroyed,  at  a  loss 
of  many  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  D'Urban  mentions  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Otiorhynchus  picipes  on  his  Raspberries 
at  Exeter  ;  but  by  the  use  of  a  sweeping-net  after  dark,  during  the 
month  of  June,  he  prevented  any  but  slight  injury  from  the  attack. 

Lavm  Grubs. — The  larvae  of  the  Crane  fly  or  Leather  Jacket 
(Tipula  oleracea  and  T.  maculosa),  often  known  as  Wireworm  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  appear  to  have  been  numerous  and  injurious 
generally  this  year,  excepting  at  the  most  northerly  point  of  obser- 
vation. The  perfect  crane  flies  were  first  noticed  on  September  5th, 
and  became  generally  common  from  the  10th  and  12th.  As  this  is 
the  first  time  in  which  this  insect,  so  disastrously  destructive  to 
Grass  land,  is  included  in  our  report,  Mr.  Fitch  records  an  instance 
of  a  remarkably  bad  attack  occurring  in  a  fair  sized  gai-den  at  Mal- 
don,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1876.  The  lawn  was  completely 
bared,  and  the  larvse  in  such  numbers  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
collecting  them  in  barrowfuls ;  fifty-seven  larvte  were  counted  at  one 
Daisy  root.  Hand-picking  was  usless,  and  a  quantity  of  ducks  were 
turned  in,  the  soil  being  stirred  into  shallow  furrows  from  time  to 
time  to  allow  them  to  reach  their  prey.  Eventually  the  ravages 
ceased  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  had  begun,  but  not  until  every 
piece  of  Grass  in  the  garden  was  bared,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a 
turfiug-iron  and  left  to  die  on  the  spot.  Grass  seeds  were  sown  in 
the  late  spring,  and  their  growth  encouraged  by  a  judicious  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  dissolved  bone  manure.  This  soon  restored  the 
turf,  and  the  Tipula  oleracea  has  hardly  been  noticeable  since.  Look- 
ing at  the  partiality  of  Tipulae  larvaj  for  damp  ground,  and  that  of 
the  perfect  crane  flies  for  rough  neglected  herbage,  and  their  dislike 
to  saline  presence,  it  seems  as  if  something  miglit  easily  be  done  by 
draining,  removal  of  lurking-places,  and  dressing  with  chemical  ma- 
nures, at  least  to  diminish  this  trouble  ;  and  the  fondness  of  birds 
for  the  grubs  shows  a  direct  method  of  destruction,  whether  by  ge- 
neral encouragement  of  insectivora  in  the  fields,  or  the  more  limited 
application  available  in  the  garden. 

Carrot  Ply  (Psila  Rosfe).— With  regard  to  this  fly  Mr.  Donald 
mentions  that  at  Balfour  Castle,  Kirkwall,  the  ground  is  of  a  strong 
clayey  nature,  and  many  experiments  have  been  tried  in  previous 
years  to  grow  good  Carrots,  but  without  effect.  Last  winter,  how- 
ever, instead  of  digging  in  manure,  about  the  same  quantity  of  sand 
was  dug  in,  and  before  sowing  a  good  watering  with  gas-water  was 
given,  and  the  result  of  the  treatment  has  been  a  beautiful  crop  of 
clean  Carrots.  At  the  gardens,  Dunrobin  Castle,  Sutherland,  Mr. 
Melville  mentions  the  Carrot  fly  as  being  always  troublesome.  In 
most  years  a  good  yield  is  secured  by  carefully  trenching,  and  keep- 
ing the  manure  about  1  ft.  or  15  in.  from  the  surface.  This  year, 
however,  the  Carrots  were  grown  principally  on  a  piece  of  gi-ound 
which,  though  thus  treated,  was  where  Strawberries  had  been  grown 
the  previous  year,  and  on  this  piece  the  attack  of  the  fly  was  worse 
than  it  had  been  known  for  several  seasons.  A  few  rows  at  one 
side  were  sown  on  a  piece  of  gi'ound  which  did  not  require  trenching, 
this  having  been  done  the  previous  year ;  these  were  comparatively 
free  from  the  attack  of  fly  or  grub.  A  few  rows  in  another  part  of 
the  garden,  which  had  been  trenched  and  prepared  for  Strawberry- 
planting,  were  comparatively  free  from  grub.  Mr.  Melville  consi- 
ders that  in  gardens  where  Carrot  fly  abounds.  Carrots  should  not 
be  sown  where  Strawberry  plantations  have  been  recently  dug,  or 
trenched  down  ;  and  that  if  Carrots  require  thinning  this  should  be 
done  when  they  are  an  inch  or  two  high,  as  if  thinned  when  from 
this  size  to  6  in.  or  8  in.  high,  the  fly  seems  to  attack  them  more 
readily  ;  he  mentions  wet  weather  as  the  best  time  for  thinning, 
and  that  his  practice  is  to  use  the  best  seed,  sow  thinly,  and  never 
thin  at  all  till  the  Carrots  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fly,  and  fit 
for  kitchen  use.  Mr.  Webster,  writing  from  the  gardens,  Gordon 
Castle,  Fochabers,  Banffshire,  mentions  that  this  year  the  Carrot 
crop  proved  an  entire  failure  ;  and  his  report  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest, as  in  1878  there  was  not  a  single  root  infested  in  the  Carrot 
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crop  grown  on  the  same  piece  of  groimJ,  and  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  Sonu  of  the  ground  was  trenched,  other  portions 
sown  without  trenching,  and  all  otherwise  treated  alike,  viz.,  by 
covering  over  the  seed  in  the  drills  with  fully  half  an  inch  thick  of 
sifted  wood  ashes.  This  season  not  one  of  the  different  plots  escaped. 
The  Carrots  were  all  attacked  about  2^  in,  to  3|  in.  below  the  sur- 
face showing  that  the  larvie  did  not  like  the  caustic  contained  in 
the  ashes,  the  upper  part  of  the  Carrots  remaining  perfectly  sovind. 
In  this  case  it  appears  to  be  open  to  suggestion  that  the  attack  might 
be  from  larvie  remaining  in  the  ground,  and  that  the  preservation  of 
the  root  for  as  deep  down  as  the  effect  of  the  wood  ashes  reached 
points  to  the  possibility  of  doing  good  by  waterings  of  an  alkaline 
nature  such  as  miglit  be  distasteful  to  the  grub  and  contain  consti- 
tuents of  the  root.  Analysis  shows  thirty-two  parts  in  the  hundred 
of  potash  and  fourteen  of  soda  in  the  constitutents  of  the  Carrot 
root ;  and  the  application  of  clieniical  manure  that  would  both  press 
forward  the  Carrot  growth  and  be  deterrent  to  tlie  grub,  in  a  form 
that  would  take  itself  well  to  the  bottom  of  the  root,  might  have  an 
excellent  effect. 

Gooseberry  Sa'wfly  (Neraatus  Ribesi). — With  regard  to  re- 
medies for  this  insect  I  am  favoured  with  a  note  from  Mr.  IVIcCorquo- 
dale  of  Scone,  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  inserting,  as  the  ap- 
plication of  Hellebore  powder  appears  to  me  very  perilous,  except- 
ing where  it  can  be  kept  thoroughly  under  the  eye  of  the  superinten- 
dent. Mr.  MoCorquodale  says: — "Twenty  years  ago  I  dusted  my 
bushes  with  white  powdered  Hellebore,  and  ten  days  after  (being  dry 
weather  from  the  time  they  were  dusted)  a  tart  was  prepared  of 
berries  from  these  bushes.  After  partaking  of  the  tart  we  all  got 
seriously  ill,  but  recovered,  and  next  day  we  were  all  right.  Since 
that  period  I  never  again  made  use  of  Hellebore  for  destroying  cater- 
pillars on  berry  bushes.  The  remedy  I  have  used  ever  since  instead 
of  Hellebore,  with  equal  success,  is  flour  of  sulphur.  It  is  easily 
applied  by  dusting  it  over  the  bushes  with  a  pepper-box  while  they 
are  under  the  morning  dew  ;  or,  if  during  dry  weather,  the  bushes 
ought  to  be  watered  and  then  dusted.  It  is  only  necessary  to  dust 
the  lower  part  of  the  bushes  if  taken  in  tini;.  The  use  of  sulphur 
is  perfectly  safe,  and  berries  may  be  used  at  any  time  after  its  appli- 
cation." Mr.  D.  Sym  Scott,  writing  from  Ballinacourte,  Tipperary, 
mentions  that  he  first  observed  the  caterpillars  of  the  gooseberry 
sawiiy  on  May  17th;  and  though  the  operation  of  hand- 
picking  was  commenced  on  the  following  morning,  they  increased  in 
numbers  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  extending  in  a  remarkably 
short  time  over  the  whole  garden.  The  weather  was  generally 
moist,  and  on  some  days  it  rained  heavily.  This  insect  is  very 
troublesome,  as  if  its  ravages  are  not  checked  the  produetiveness  of 
the  bushes  is  injured  for  more  than  the  season  of  attack.  The  habit 
of  the  sawfly  larv;e  is  to  'go  down  into  the  ground  when  full  fed 
and  there  spin  a  cocoon,  in  which  it  undergoes  its  changes,  coming 
up  in  summsr  as  a  perfect  sawfly  in  about  three  weeks  ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  the  autumnal  larvae,  remaining  unchanged  and  curled  up  in 
the  cocoons  till  spring,  when  they  develop  and  come  up  from  the 
ground  when  the  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  coming  into  leaf. 
For  this  stage,  skimming  off  tlie  surface  of  the  ground  and  burning 
it,  with  the  contained  cocoons,  or  the  less  complete  remedy  of  dig- 
ging, liming,  sooting,  or  any  other  treatment  of  tlie  ground  under 
the  bushes  that  would  remove  or  kill  the  larvae,  would  be  of  great 
use  ;  but  also  for  this  and  similar  cases  (though  this  is  only  a  sugges- 
tion on  my  part,  I  think  tliat  Mr.  Thomas's  (of  Ridgeovean)  treatment 
for  Otiorhyuchus  of  placing  tarred  boards  under  the  bushes,  and 
causing  the  pests  to  fall  on  the  wet  tar  (be  they  beetles  or  cater- 
pillars), miglit  be  well  applied.  If  the  larvae  did  not  fall  to  a  shake, 
they  almost  certainly  would  to  a  good  syringing  with  water  as  hot 
as  the  trees  would  bear  ;  and  the  trouble  and  expsnse  of  the  appli- 
cation would  be  much  less  than  that  of  hand-picking.  In  the  case 
of  tha  grub  of  the  Asparagus  beetle,  which  holds  very  firmly,  I 
hive  found  almost  all  dropped  to  a  shake  after  syringing  with  hot 
water,  and  I  killed  them  on  the  ground  with  soot  ;  and  I  believe 
(with  whatever  modification  might  be  needed  as  to  detail)  that  this 
renudy  would  be  found  of  use  with  regard  to  many  of  the  bush 
feeding  larvae. 

These  extracts  will  show  the  valuable  character  of  the  informa- 
tion which  Miss  Ormerod  has  collected.  But  further  observations 
are  needed,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  following  : — 

IU3  3C6S  Injurious  to  Field  and  Garden  Crops. 

Plusia   Gamin,  A^riotes   liueatus,  Anthomyia  cepimm, 

Silver    V  Moth.  Wire-worm  Bjjtle.               Oaioa  Fly. 

Otior  lynchn?  sulcatus,  Tipula  oleracea,  Tephritis  Onopordinis, 

Black  Weevil.  Crane  Fly.                            Celery  Fly. 

Sitones  lineatiis,  Tipula  maculosa,  Psila  Rosa, 

Pea  Weevil  Spotted  Crane  Fly.              Carrot  Fly, 

To  Cabbage  and  Turnips. 
Pieris  Brassiere.  Agrotis  se3;etam.  Athilia  spinarum, 

C-i^'li^e  Butberfly.  Turnip  Moth.  Taraip  S.iwdy. 

Mamesbra  Brassies,  Phyllotreta  uuiulata,  Aphis  Rip;c, 

Cili'Lije  M)th.  Taraip  Fly.  Turnip  Apliis. 


To  Corn. 
Cephus  pygmfBus,  Cecidomyia  Tritici,  Chlorops  tfeniopus, 

Corn  Sawiiy.  Wheat  Midge.  Corn  Fly. 

Aphis  gr.anaria  (Wheat  Aphis). 
To  Timber  and  Fruit  Trees. 
Cossus  ligniperda,  Yponomeuta  padellus,  Anthonomus  pomorum. 

Goat  Moth.  Small  Ermine  Moth.  Apple  Weevil. 

Zeuzera  Jiljculi,  Abraxas  grossulariata,  Eriocampa  adumbrata. 

Leopard  Moth.  Magpie  Motll.  Pear-tree  Slug. 

Bombyx  neustria,  Nematus  Ribesi, 

Lacky  Moth.  Gooseberry  Sawfly. 

To  Pine  Trees. 
Sirex  gigas.  Pine-bud  Tortrix.  Hylurgus  piniperda, 

Giant  direx.  Hylobius  abietis.  Pine  Beetle. 

Retinia  turionana,  Fir  Weevil. 

Observations  on  any  other  insects  will  also  be  desirable.  They 
should  be  adresaed  to  Miss  Ormerod,  Dunster  Lodge,  Isleworth, 
who  hopes  that  those  who  have  hitherto  assisted  her  will  continue 
their  contributions  for  the  current  year's  report.  Tlie  report  is  issued 
gratuitously  to  all  contributors,  and  accompanying  it  is  a  sheet  for 
entrv  of  observations. 
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PLUMS    V.  PEACHES    IN  ORCHAED    HOUSES. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  now,  I  think,  that  orchard  houses,  considered 
as  structures  for  the  culture  of  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  and 
Figs,  &c.,  have  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  that  were  entertained 
of  them.  In  nurserymen's  liands  they  are  said  to  be  a  succ  ess,  but 
their  experience  is  not  a  fair  criterion.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
private  growers  are  only  par  tially  successful  with  Pears  and  Peaches 
in  pots,  and  some  fail  too  often  altogether.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are,  as  a  rule,  poor  on  pot  plants,  and  they  need  an  amount  of  care 
and  watching  that  planted-out  trees  do  not  require ;  -while  Pears  are 
just  about  .as^  precarious  to  manage.  Not  long  since  I  went  through 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  private  orchard  houses  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  was  hardly  a  fruit  of  any  kind  in  it  except  Plums, 
and  I  was  told  this  was  a  common  experience.  On  another  occasion 
I  visited  a  gentleman's  place,  of  moderate  size,  where  an  orchard 
house  and  its  contents  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  auction  along  with 
other  effects.  It  was  just  such  an  establishment  as  the  orchard 
house  was  originally  chiefly  designed  for,  but  it  had  apparently 
been  a  miserable  failure.  The  house  itself  would  probably  have  cost 
£50  at  least,  and  held  about  filty  small  trees  in  pots.  Including 
everything,  I  should  say  the  gentleman  had  spent  as  much  in  origi- 
nal outlay  as  would  have  furnished  him  with  as  many  really  good 
Pears  (which  were  the  chief  occupants  of  the  house)  as  would  have 
supplied  his  small  establishment  for  a  great  portion  of  his  life.  The 
one  thing  that  does  well  under  glass,  and  particularly  in  an  orchard 
house,  is  the  Plum,  which,  under  ordinary  good  management,  rarely 
fails  to  fruit  abundantly,  provided  the  trees  are  planted  out  in  the 
border  ;  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  trained  on  a  trellis  or 
grown  bush-form.  Both  last  year  and  the  year  before,  two  bad 
seasons,  and  for  years  previously,  we  have  known  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
and  a  few  others  of  the  fine  dessert  Plums  do  uncommonly  well. 
During  the  past  years  the  trees  were  literally  laden  with  fruit,  which 
was  preserved  in  fine  condition  till  late  in  autumn.  To  a  great  many 
people  a  good  dessert  Plum  is  just  as  acceptable  as  a  Peach  or  Nec- 
tarine ;  and  Plums  can  be  had  in  good  condition  from  August  till  the 
end  of  November  by  planting  the  right  kinds.  It  is  worth  while 
asking,  therefore,  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  do  away  with  Peaches 
to  some  extent  in  orchard  houses,  and  Pears  as  well,  and  devote 
them  to  Plums,  which  can  be  depended  upon.  I  can  at  least  certify 
that  those  who  have  but  indifferent  or  no  success  with  the  former 
have  succeeded  quite  beyond  their  expectations  with  the  latter. 
There  are  two  good  ways  of  managing  them  under  glass  :  one  is  to 
plant  out  in  the  border  and  root-prune  or  lift  periodically,  and  the 
other  is  to  plant  in  divisions  built  of  brick,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots 
fro  m  extending  and  running  riot  in  the  border  and  render  root-prun- 
ina  unnecessary  ;  but  both  plans  may  be  practised  successfully. 

J.  S.  W. 


Ne'W  G-rapes. — Three  new  seedling  Grapes,  raised  by  M.  Bes- 
son,  of  Marseilles,  are  described  in  the  Illustration  Horlicole. 
Buchetet  is  a  vigorous  and  fertile  variety,  of  good  quality,  with 
large  berries,  having  a  thick  amber-yellow  transparent  skin.  Hardy 
is  also  a  productive  kind,  the  bunch  of  which  is  large,  the  berry 
round,  red  or  deep  purple,  sweet  and  juicy,  ripening  towards  the  end 
of  August ;  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Frankenthal.  Chasselas 
Michelin,  the  third  sort,  is  of  fairly  vigorous  habit,  very  productive 
and  pretty,  of  fine  quality,  rip3ning  early  in  August.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  varieties  ripen  at  an  eirly  date,  they  would  probably 
prove  useful  for  growing  in  unhe.ated  glass  structures  in  this 
country. — J.  0.  B. 
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OOOSEBEERIES  AND  CURRANTS  AS  STANDARDS. 

LovEKS  of  the  Gooseberry  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  very  consider- 
able improvement  is  being  made  in  that  fruit,  owing  to  graftnig  it  on 


Standard  Gooseberry. 

another  species  of  the  same  family,  and  training  it  as  a  standard  tree. 
In  snch  a  form  gathering  is  facilitated,  and  there  is  an  actual  gain  in 
freedom  of  growth  and  abundance  of  fruit.     The  stock  used  is  the 


Standard  Currant. 

yellow  Ribes,  which  encourages  a  very  fine,  free  growth.  I  have 
een  a  good  many  of  these  bushes,  and  have  been  very  much  pleased 
ith  them,     The  most  successful  were  those  with  about  2J  ft.  of 


clear  stem  just  rising  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  fruit  being  more 
easily  gathered  than  from  low  biishes,  and  leaving  the  ground  a  little 
more  free  for  other  work.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  our  nur- 
serymen will  encourage  the  cultivation  of  such  bushes  in  this 
country  ;  they  can,  of  course,  be  easily  obtained  by  them  in  Ger- 
many.    B. 

NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Drummond's  Acacia  (A.  Drummondi). — Among  the  hosts 
of  species  of  the  large  genus  Acacia  in  the  Kew  collection  there 
is  none  so  beautiful,  or  that  may  be  fairly  ranked  as  everybody's 
plant,  as  this  kind,  which  is  freely  used  for  the  decoration  of  No.  4 
greenhouse.  The  abundance  of  its  sulphur-coloured  flowers  and  its 
dark-green  foliage  form  a  contrast  not  easy  to  find  in  other  plants. 
Though  it  is  said  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  propagate  and  manage, 
it  seems  to  be  grown  at  Kew  freely  enough;  and  it  certainly  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  cultivator  who  has  a  demand  for  flowers  at 
this  season,  as  well  as  of  growers  for  market  purposes,  as  the  plants 
flower  well  even  in  a  small  state. 

Camellias  at  Chelsea. — The  Camellia  houses  at  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery,  Chelsea,  are  now  at  their  best,  for  most  of 
the  kinds  are  in  flower.  In  the  largest  house  devoted  to  them,  which 
is  a  lofty  and  ornamental  structure,  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  length, 
there  are  some  very  fine  plants  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  measuring  about 
12  ft.  high,  and  literally  covered  with  blossoms.  All  the  leading 
varieties  .are  represented  in  this  collection,  from  the  ever-popular 
Double  White  (alba  plena)  to  the  newest  arrival  from  the  Continent. 
All  the  specimens  are  planted  out,  and  the  deep  green  hue  of  their 
foliage  shows  them  to  be  in  luxuriant  health.  On  either  side  of  the 
pathway  in  the  large  house  is  a  row  of  the  common  Guelder  Rose, 
which  has  been  forced  into  flower,  alternating  with  small  standard 
Aucuba  bushes  in  berry  ;  and  the  effect  this  combination  of  white  and 
red,  backed  up  by  the  Camellias,  is  very  pretty. 

The  Cape  Pondweed  (Aponogeton  distachyon). — Attention 
has  been  so  often  directed  to  this  beautiful  water  plant  that  it  would 
seem  almost  needless  to  further  allude  to  it:  but  the  sight  now  pre- 
sented by  it  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting  quite  justifies  the 
present  remarks.  The  large  surface  of  the  tank  in  which  it  is  grow- 
ing is  quite  covered  with  its  forked  ivory-white  spikes  of  blossoms, 
and  the  perfume  emitted  by  them,  which  is  similar  to  that  of 
"May,"  is  very  powerful.  It  is  in  flower  at  this  nursery  almost 
without  intermission  throughout  the  year,  and  even  after  the  past 
severe  winter  it  appears  to  be  quite  uninjured.  For  a  running  or 
stagnant  pool  in  the  garden,  or  for  growing  in  aquaria  in  rooms,  there 
is  not  a  more  suitable  water  plant  in  cultivation. 

The  Thread-leaved  Sunde'w  (Drosera  filiformis). — In  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery  we  saw  a  quantity  of  this  interesting  North  American 
species  in  a  very  thriving  condition,  and  throwing  up  from  the 
button-like  crowns  several  of  its  dewdrop-laden,  thread-like  leaves, 
which  grow  in  an  erect  position  and  attain  a  great  length.  The 
flower-stems,  which  are  about  1  ft.  high,  are  also  borne  erect,  and 
bear  pretty  rose-purple  flowers,  which  are  large  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  species.  Considerably  more  interest  is  centred  in  this 
species  than  in  the  tender  kinds,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy  in  this  climate  ;  and,  seeing  that  it  inhabits  the  pine 
barrens  of  New  Jersey,  whence  also  we  derive  plants  that  prove 
hardy  here,  the  assertion  is  doubtless  correct.  It  seems  to  require 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  as  well  as  a  moist  atmosphere. 

A  New  Megasea. — The  large-leaved  section  of  Saxifraga  re- 
ceives especial  attention  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting,  and  the 
various  plants  belonging  to  it  are  now  beginning  to  look  gay.  The 
other  day  we  saw  amongst  them  a  fine  new  variety,  which  Mr.  Parker 
intends  to  name  M.  cordifolia  purpurea,  though  such  a  designation  is 
scarcely  indicative  of  its  beauty,  for  the  flowers  are  not  only  more 
purple  than  those  of  the  type,  but  they  are  in  every  way  superior  to 
any  other  variety  ;  and  the  only  approach  in  colour  to  it  are  the 
flowers  of  M.  purpurasoens,  a  plant  which  has  been  exhibited  from 
this  nursery  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  which  has  such  a 
delicate  constitution  that  but  few  can  manage  it.  The  foliage  of 
this  new  variety  is  also  very  large  and  handsome,  and  quite  unin- 
jured on  plants  that  have  stood  out  unprotected  in  the  open  border 
during  the  past  severe  winter.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  dense 
clusters  on  reddish-tinged  stems  about  1  ft.  high,  and  are  deep  rosy- 
purple  in  colour.  There  are  many  other  varieties  in  flower,  both  in 
frames  and  in  the  open  ground  in  this  nursery,  all  of  which  have 
been  selected  for  distinctive  character  and  beauty. 

Daffodils  at  Tooting.— The  earliest  Daffodil  in  flower  in 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  grounds  at  Tooting  this  season  is  the  charm- 
ing little  Narcissus  minor,  which  is  now  in  full  beauty.  It  is  also 
finely  in  flower  with  Mr.  Parker,  who  rightly  considers  it  to  be  one 
of  the  fines  tearly-flowering  bulbous  plants  in  cultivation,  and  invalu- 
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able  for  the  decoration  of  open  borders  in  early  spring.  In  the 
first-mentioned  nursery  there  is  also  in  flower  a  quantity  of  the  tiny 
N.  rainimns,  an  exquisite  little  Datfodil,  about  3  in.  high,  quite  an 
alpine  among  Daffodils.  Apart  from  its  size  it  much  resembles  N. 
minor.  Two  forms  of  the  ordinary  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus  have  a  pretty 
effect  when  seen  in  large  beds  ;  one  of  them  is  the  common  type  ; 
the  other  a  handsome  variety  with  the  sepals  almost  white.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  collection  of  Nar- 
cissi in  Mr.  Barr's  grounds  will  be  in  perfection. 

Asparagus  Planting. — M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf,  of  Argenteuil,  is 
now  sending  out  plants  of  Asparagus  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  per 
day,  which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Asparagus 
culture  is  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

Tulipa  biflora  and  triphylla.— These  two  interesting  little 
Tulips  are  now  in  bloom  with  me,  planted  out  in  a  glazed  pit.  T. 
biflora  has  four  flowers  on  a  long  stem,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Polyan- 
thus ;  tliey  are  about  the  size  of  Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  white 
with  a  yellow  eye,  and  slightly  veined  and  freckled  with  black  ou  the 
outside  ;  the  anthers  are  dull  ochreous  orange  on  bright  orange  foot- 
stalks ;  it  only  opens  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
T.  triphylla  is  greenish-yellow  freckled  with  black  on  the  outside. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Regel  for  the  possession  of  both 
these  species. — H.  Harpur  Crewe,  The  Eedonj,  Drayton-Beauchamp, 
Trimj. 

Forsy  thia  Fortune!. — Some  flowering  sprays  of  this  fine  orna- 
mental hardy  shrub  have  been  brought  to  us  by  Mr.  Stevens  of  Byfleet. 
It  is  thought  by  some  to  differ  from  F.  suspensa,  but  from  a  garden 
point  of  view  both  kinds  may  be  considered  identical.  'Its  long, 
slender  branches,  covered  in  early  spring  with  bright  golden  blossoms, 
render  this  shrub  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  planting  in  a  mixed 
shrubbery,  or  for  placing  against  a  wall,  trellis,  or  other  support. 
Its  early-flowering  character  makes  it  far  more  valuable  than  its  con- 
gener and  only  other  cultivated  species,  F.  viridissima. 

Tulip  Mrs.  H.  J.  ElTves. — Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  writes  to 
us  from  Queenstown  that  this  Tulip  proves  to  be  the  earliest.  He 
had  it  in  bloom  in  the  open  ground  on  February  20,  and  it  is  still 
{March  10)  in  blossom  ;  it  was  raised  by  Van  Eeden,  of  Haai-lem. 

Sprino-  FlO'wers. — Iris  reticulata.  Narcissus  minor,  N.  maxi- 
mus,  are  in  bloom — that  is,  their  first  flowers  have  fully  expanded. 
N.  Bulbooodium  in  pots  is  now  lovely  in  the  gi-eenhouse  with  Primula 
puloherrima,  erosa,  rosea,  &c.  Saxifraga  coriophylla  is  far  more 
showy  and  hardy  than  S.  Burseriana  ;  and  Primula  marginata  just 
now  is  one  of  tlie  loveliest  of  all  hardy  flowers.  Daphne  Blagdyana 
is  in  flower  in  tlie  open  border.  The  white-flowered  Mezereon  at 
Straffan,  Kildave  is  lovely  in  the  wild  garden,  and  when  the  shoots 
in  summer  are  covered  with  oi-ange  berries  they  are  equally  lovely. 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  oppositifolia  alba,  and  oppositifolia  major  are 
also  now  masses  of  bloom  on  our  rockwork.  Barr's  new  Daffodils 
ai-e  coming  up  strongly,  as  are  also  the  bicolors.  Emperor,  Empress, 
and  Horsfieldi,  of  which  last  I  have  a  good  stock. — F.   W.  B. 

Rhododendron  barbatum. — A  plant  of  this  Khododendron 
is  now  flowering  in  my  garden.  It  is  about  6  ft.  higli,  and  more 
toan  7  ft.  through,  and  has  at  the  present  time  upwards  of  eighty 
trusses  of  bloom  expanded.  They  began  opening  in  the  end  of 
February  ;  and,  considering  the  storms  we  had  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  have  stood  the  weather  remarkably  well.  This  Rhodo- 
dendron has  never  bloomed  so  well  before,  a  circumstance  the 
more  singular,  since  last  season  was  not  favourable  to  the  setting  of 
buds  on  Rhododendrons. — Teionmouth. 

Ne'W  Hybrid  Chysis. — During  the  past  week  another  hybrid 
Chysis  has  expanded  its  first  flowers  in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nur- 
sery at  Chelsea.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  bractescens 
and  C.  Limminghei,  and,  like  the  other  hybrid  (C.  Chelsoni),  noticed 
a  short  while  ago  in  The  G.^RDEN,  it  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Seden. 
The  flowers  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  latter  parent,  having  the 
delicate  pink  and  rose-coloured  penciUings,  but  the  sepals  have  more 
of  the  ivory-like  whiteness  of  C.  bractescens  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is 
premature  to  speak  of  its  true  character,  as  the  young  growth  from 
which  the  flowers  are  produced  is  but  a  weakly  one.  No  doubt  in 
another  year  or  two,  when  the  plant  becomes  stronger,  the  flowers 
will  be  larger  and  the  colours  more  distinct  and  bright,  though  as  it 
is,  it  is  a  charming  kind,  and  well  sustains  the  high  character  of  the 
hybrid  Orchids  raised  at  this  estabUsliment. 

TTie  Dahurian  Lungwort  (Pulmonaria  dahurica). — A  quan- 
tity of  this  rare  little  gem  will  shortly  bo  in  flower  in  the  Exotic 
Nursery,  Tooting,  and  as  it  is  so  seldom  seen  in  flower,  and  still 
more  rarely  in  such  fine  condition,  many  may  like  to  see  it.  Though 
a  small  growing  species,  its  lovely  flowers  are  'of  a  brighter  blue  than 
those  of  any  other  Pulmonaria.  In  the  same  nursery  are  other 
species  in  flower,  viz.,  P.  virginica  grandiflora,  a  beautiful  kind 
with  cerise-tinted  blossoms  ;  P.  azurea,  with  deep  blue  blossoms  ; 


and  P.  caucasica,  with  flowers  of  various  shades  of  blue  and  pink. 
All  these  are  capital  plants  for  making  an  open  border  attractive  in 
early  spring. 

Psychotria  cyanococca. — Though  this  plant  cannot  be 
strictly  considered  a  rarity,  it  is  so  seldom  met  with  that  it  is  worthy 
of  a  passing  note.  In  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  some  plants  of  it  are 
bearing  several  dense  clusters  of  deep  ultramarine  tinted  berries, 
which  are  very  showy  and  uncommon.  The  leaves  are  pale  green, 
and  have  strongly  pronounced  transverse  ribs.  The  flowers  are  in- 
conspicuous, being  of  a  dingy  green  tinge.  It  is  useful  for  giving 
variety  to  a  collection  of  stove  plants,  and  its  culture  is  simple, 
though  somewhat  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  peculiar  to  stoves. 

A  Kare  Hardy  Shrub. — For  some  time  past  every  day  my 
eye  has  been  caught  by  a  very  chaste  and  beautiful  shrub  growing 
against  a  wall  with  a  soutli-west  aspect.  To-day  there  is  a  cold 
north-east  wind  blowing,  aud  thmgs  look  very  uncomfortable  with 
the  exception  of  the  shrub  'n  question  ;  and,  almost  hidden  away  in 
its  thick  and  rather  dense  and  hairy  foliage,  the  blossoms  looked  so 
snug  and  inviting  that  I  could  not  resist  cutting  them,  and  now  send 
them  to  you  for  inspection.  The  name  of  the  shrub  is  Arbutus 
tomentosa,  and  it  hag  proved  itself  quite  hardy  against  a  wall. — F. 
Moore,  Botanic  Garden,  Gla.vtcrin. 

Exhibition  of  Amaryllis. — We  learn  that  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons  intend  to  exhibit  at  the  bulb  show  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  South  Kensington  (Marcli  23rd),  a  group  of 
Amaryllis,  comprising  nearly  -tOO  plants,  tlie  greater  number  of 
which  have  been  raised  in  their  nursery  at  Chelsea. 

Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum. — A  large  bed  of  this  beautiful 
plant,  and  also  one  devoted  to  the  white-flowered  variety,  now 
form  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sug- 
den's  grounds  at  Tooting.  The  exquisite  gracefulness  of  this  plant 
places  it  amongst  the  finest  of  hardy  flowers,  and  the  pretty  nod- 
ding bell-like  pui-ple  flowers  of  the  type,  and  the  waxy  whiteness 
of  the  variety  could  not  fail  to  please  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  beauty  of  tropical  exotics.  The  successful  treat- 
ment in  this  nursery  of  this  plant,  which  is  generally  considered 
to  be  somewhat  fastidious  in  its  requirements,  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  plants  are  in  tufts,  growing  in  rich  light  soil  in  raised  beds, 
which  are  well  drained  and  quite  unprotected.  These  have  been 
thus  planted  only  a  fortnight  ;  but  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
established  for  a  year,  and  previous  to  the  transplanting  they  were 
in  pans  which  were  fully  exposed  throughout  the  winter. 

Lionicera  Standishi. — Against  the  open  «aUs  at  Kew  this 
very  fragrant  Chinese  Honeysuckle  is  now  in  full  beauty;  though  the 
flowers  are  by  no  means  showy,  their  delicate  whiteness  and  the 
delicious  perfume  emitted  by  them,  together  with  the  profusion  with 
which  they  are  borne,  render  it  a  highly  desirable  shrub  for  early 
spring.  L.  fragrantissima  is  another  very  desirable  kind  ;  though 
strongly  resembling  the  former,  it  is  distinct,  and  flowers  some- 
what later.  For  shrubberies,  or  for  planting  against  walls,  these 
two  shrubs  are  very  desirable,  even  for  the  sweet  fragrance  of  their 
blossoms. 

GrevilleaManglesi.— Though  the  flowers  of  this  species  are 
by  no  means  so  showy  as  those  of  some  others,  G.  Preissi  for  instance, 
its  elegant  habit  of  growth  renders  it  a  higlily  desirable  plant,  espe- 
cially for  dinner-table  decoration.  The  branches  are  long  and  slen- 
der and  have  a  pendulous  tendency  which  gives  them  a  graceful  ap- 
pearance. The  leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  some  three  segments,  and 
the  feather-hke  white  flowers  are  produced  at  the  tips  of  the  branches. 
We  saw  several  plants  of  it  in  bloom  at  the  Pioyal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  the  other  day.  They  were  grafted  on  stems  about  a  foot 
high,  which  raised  the  heads  to  a  convenient  height,  and  thus  dis- 
played the  habit  of  the  plant  to  good  advantage. 

Billbergia  Liboniana. — In  the  collection  of  Bromeliaceous 
plants  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  there  is  invariably  one  or  more  of 
the  species  in  flower.  At  the  present  time  Libon's  Billbergia  is  a 
source  of  considerable  attraction  on  account  of  the  peculiar  com- 
bination of  colour  in  its  flowers.  They  are  borne  in  erect  clusters, 
and  the  stalks  are  furnished  with  scarlet  bracts  ;  the  flowers  are  about 
14  ft.  long,  white  in  the  lower  half,  and  of  the  deepest  blue  in  the 
upper,  it  is  a  Brazilian  species,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
some  time,  though  it  is  not  by  any  means  frequently  seen  in  gardens. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  and  one  that  would  weU 
repay  culture  in  every  stove. 

Azalea  Madame  Jean  Nugtins  Verschaffelt.— This 
new  variety  of  Indian  Azalea  is  being  distributed  by  Messrs  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  habit  to  the 
old  A.  Borsig,  but  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  it.  The  flowers  are 
much  larger,  pure  white  and  very  double  ;  and  the  foliage  being  of 
an  usually  deep  green,  the  flowers  are  shown  off  to  good  advantage. 
For  early  forcing  for  exhibition,  or  for  general  decorative  purposes, 
it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  finest  white  flowered  kinds  yet  sent  out. 
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Saxifraga  (Megasea)  Stracheyi.— The  plant  bearing  this 
name  is  now  in  flower  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  but  it  is  not  nearly 
so  fine  as  some  of  the  commoner  kinds  ;  indeed,  there  is  mucli  reason 
to  doubt  whether  it  be  distinct  from  some  of  the  forms  of  S.  ciliata, 
to  which  its  pale  pink  flowers,  produced  on  short  stalks,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance.  One  point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  extremely 
hardy,  which  is  a  character  that  S.  ciliata  is  deficient  in.  The 
various  varieties  of  the  Megaseas  are  also  very  attractive  just  now  in 
the  collection  of  Saxifrages  in  the  centre  of  the  herbaceous  ground. 

Varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri. — In  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons' 
nursery  at  Chelsea  there  is  in  flower  about  a  dozen  of  the  finest 
imported  varieties  of  this  popular  Orchid.  These  have  been  selected 
on  account  of  the  large  size  and  substance  of  their  flowers  and  the 
rich  variation  in  colouring  which  they  possess.  Of  the  light-coloured 
forms  there  is  the  pure  white  variety  L.  S.  alba,  with  spotless  waxy- 
white  flowers  ;  then  there  is  one  with  blossoms  of  a  delicate  blush 
tint ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  shades  to  a  deep  crimson.  In  some 
the  lips  are  pure  white,  and  the  sepals  deep  coloured  ;  in  others  they 
are  spotted  more  or  less  heavily.  Compared  with  these,  the  ordinary 
kinds  generally  seen  are  very  inferior,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  should  not  be  distributed  under  distinctive  names. 

Bignonia  speciosa. — Those  who  require  an  easily-grown  and 
beautiful  climber  for  a  warm  greenhouse  cannot  wish  for  a  better 
than  this  lovely  South  American  plant,  which  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
Palm-liouse  at  Kew.  Its  long  clusters  of  maiive-tinted  blossoms, 
elegantly  pencilled  with  a  darker  hue,  render  it  a  very  pleasing 
object ;  and  its  value  is  increased  by  its  being  in  flower  nearly  at  all 
seasons. 

CMonodoxa  Forbesi. — Amongthe  many ohoicebulbous  plants 
in  flower  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  grounds  at  Tooting  this  rare 
and  charming  plant  attracts  most  attention,  for  it  is  as  beautiful  as 
it  is  uncommon.  The  elegant  and  slender  spikes,  bearing  four  or  five 
bright  blue  flowers  as  large  as  a  shilling,  and  each  with  a  pure 
white  centre,  render  the  plant  very  effective,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
become  as  popular  as  the  Siberian  Squill.  The  plants  under  notice 
are  flowering  in  the  open  border — sufficient  proof  as  to  their  perfect 
hardiness,  which  was  a  point  under  discussion  when  the  plant  was 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  last  year. 

Viola  Tooi. — This  pretty  Violet,  which  is  considered  somewhat 
rare  in  gardens,  is  now  finely  in  flower  at  Kew,  to  which  the  plant 
has  recently  been  presented  by  Mr.  Froebel,  of  Zurich.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  large,  are  produced  on  short  stalks  and  are  of  a  delicate 
mauve  colour,  but  not  very  sweetly  scented.  Several  other  species 
are  also  in  flower,  and  now  is  a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  best  of 
the  early-flowering  kinds. 

The  Common  Bluebell  Forced.— Mr.  Soper,  Clapham 
Road,  sends  us  a  bunch  of  Soilla  nutans,  which  he  says  has  been  in 
flower  under  glass  for  the  past  fortnight,  and  adds  that  he  considers 
it  to  be  an  excellent  subject  for  forcing.  He  thinks  that  it  may  be 
induced  to  flower  as  early  even  as  the  Roman  Hyacinth.  If  one 
variety  will  force  well,  no  doubt  all  the  forms  will  do  so  also  ; 
and  considering  the  great  variety  there  is,  both  amongst  English 
and  Spanish  Squills,  we  should  think  that  they  are  capital  subjects 
to  take  in  hand  for  forcing  generally,  and  more  particularly  as  they 
may  be  so  easily  procured.  After  being  forced  they  would  be  none 
the  worse  for  planting  in  open  borders. 

Cochliostema  Jacobianum. — A  fine  example  in  flower  of  this 
extremely  handsome  Spiderwort  may  be  seen  in  the  stove  compart- 
ment of  the  T"  range  at  Kew.  The  long  clusters  of  flowers  pro- 
duced from  the  axils  of  the  large  handsome  leaves  are  highly  orna- 
mental, and  render  the  plant  a  very  desirable  subject  for  general 
culture.  Being  a  native  of  Ecuador,  it  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat  in  order  to  grow  it  well,  though  tolerable  success 
may  be  attained  in  a  much  lower  temperature. 

Machserium  flrmum.— The  leaves  of  this  shrub,  each  consist- 
ing as  it  does  of  about  a  dozen  pairs  of  leaflets,  are  extremely  elegant 
just  now.  We  lately  saw  at  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale, 
some  large  plants  of  it,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  bearing 
young  leaves  of  a  reddish-brown  hue  and  the  older  foliage  of  various 
shades  of  green.  The  branches,  too,  have  a  graceful,  pendulous 
habit  of  growth.  It  is  used  with  good  effect  by  Messrs.  Henderson 
in  floral  decorations,  and  for  this  purpose  alone  it  is  mach  prized  by 
them. 

Petrsea  volubilis.— This  beautiful  climber,  which  now  adorns 
the  roof  of  the  Palm  stove  at  Kew,  is  one  that  is  too  seldom  met 
with,  for  few  stove  climbing  plants  are  more  attractive.  The  long, 
pendulous  racemes  of  flowers,  with  their  pale,  porcelain-blue,  star- 
like calyxes  and  Violet-like  corollas,  at  once  arrest  attention.  The 
white  variety  of  this  climber  is  still  rare,  though  it  is  in  cultivation 
in  one  or  tv.'O  gardens  in  this  country,  notably  that  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park.  An  excellent  coloured  figure  of 
the  type  was  published  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  xii.,  p.  40. 


Rhododendron  praecox  superbum.— In  Mr.  Parker's 
nursery  at  Tooting  we  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  Rhododendron  in  full 
flower  bearing  this  name.  It  is  so  decidedly  superior  in  every 
way  to  the  well-known  R.  prtecox  that  it  well  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  peculiar  tint  of  the  flowers 
are  much  the  same  as  in  the  type,  but  the  blossoms  are  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  R.  prjecox,  and  are  borne  in  much  greater  profu- 
sion. The  supposition  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  R,  ciliatum  and 
R.  dauricum  is  probably  correct,  seeing  that  the  former  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  other,  and  both  early-flowering  species.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  this  beautiful  variety  is  without  doubt  a  most  desir- 
able acquisition  as  an  early  spring-flowering  shrub.  An  evergreen 
variety  of  R.  dauricum,  named  atrovirens,  is  also  in  flower,  and  forms 
a  pleasing  object  with  its  pale  green  young  foliage  and  dark  purple 
flowers. 

Crocus  Fleischer!. — In  the  Crocus  collection  at  Kew  this  rare 
and  pretty  species  is  now  in  flower.  The  blossoms  are  of  moderate 
size,  white,  and  pencilled  on  the  outside  with  dark  lines.  The  most 
singular  character,  however,  of  this  species  is  the  delicate  network 
of  fibres  which  envelope  the  corm.  These  are  beautifully  inter- 
woven, and  are  highly  interesting.  Amongst  other  rare  species  in 
flower  are  C.  bannaticus,  C.  etruscus,  and  the  various  forms  of  C. 
chrysanthus,  such  as  fusco  tinctus  and  fusco  lineatus,  &c. 

New  Coleuses. — The  following  varieties  of  Coleus  are  described 
and  highly  recommended  by  M.  Ed.  Andri5  in  the  Illustration  Horti- 
cole,  viz.,  Camille  Bernardin,  Ch.  Avril,  President  Hardy,  Comte 
Henri  Greffhulte,  Baronne  de  Sparne,  A.  Carrifere,  Ch.  Joly,  Hip. 
.lamain,  M.  Thibaut,  Madame  Guichard,  President  Barelle,  and  M. 
Laforcade. 

Azalea  Souvenir  du  Comte  de  Gomer. — Without  doubt 
this  new  variety,  which  was  shown  at  South  Kensington  last  week, 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  kinds  yet  raised,  though  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  Council-room  at  South  Kensington  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  very  different  from  Stella  or  Roi  de  Holland,  especially  as  there 
was  no  similar  variety  shown  with  which  to  compare  it.  Seeing  it 
in  a  house  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  with  a  number  of  other  varie- 
ties, however,  we  quite  altered  our  opinion,  and  consider  it  not  only 
distinct  from  any  other  kind  known  to  us,  but  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  variety.  The  flowers  are  a  bright  Indian-red,  or  perhaps 
the  colour  now  known  as  "cardinal"  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  their 
brilliant  hue.  Those  on  even  a  small  jjlant  measured  fully  3  in. 
across,  were  symmetrical  in  form,  perfectl}'  single,  and  of  good  sub- 
stance. This  Azalea  will  make  a  capital  decorative  kind,  and  one 
especially  adapted  for  exhibition  pur^joses. 

Toxicophlsea  spectabilis. — This  truly  charming  plant  is 
now  laden  with  clusters  of  flowers,  which  greatly  resemble  those  of 
an  Ixora  ;  but,  being  delieiously  perfumed,  and  having  great  purity 
of  colour,  they  are  much  superior  to  those  of  any  species  of  that 
genus. — L. 

Seed  Potatoes  for  Ireland. — The  Times  of  February  4 
states  that  the  sum  of  £100  has  been  received  from  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading,  as  a  donation  towards  the  Dnchess  of  Marlborough's 
Relief  Fund  ;  and  we  understand  that  the  same  firm  has  just  pre- 
sented 100  bushels  of  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes  to  Mr.  E.  Purdon, 
of  the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette  Peasants'  Seed  Potato  Fund,  besides 
a  large  quantity  of  the  same  variety  to  the  Irish  Church  Mission  at 
Connemara  for  distribution  in  that  district. 

Paris  School  of  Horticulture. — The  Jardm  de  la  Ville  is 
the  site  chosen  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  School  of  Horticulture.  The  following  general  regulations 
indicate  the  aim  it  has  in  view  ; — 1.  The  culture,  propagation,  and 
acclimatisation  of  every  species  of  plant  used  in  maniifactures, 
domestic  economy,  medicine,  &c.  2.  The  culture  of  all  plants  and 
shrubs  required  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  promenades,  avenues, 
and  squares  of  Paris.  3.  Specimens  of  all  the  plants  cultivated  in 
the  school  garden  shall  be  preserved  in  a  herbarium.  To  each 
specimen  shall  be  aflixed — the  name  of  the  genus  and  species  ;  the 
names  of  the  varieties  and  sub-varieties  which  may  have  been  pro- 
duced from  it.  4.  Collections  shall  be  kept,  in  a  museum  attached 
to  the  garden,  of  all  vegetable  produce,  such  as  textile  fibres, 
matters  for  dyeing  of  vegetable  origin,  gums,  resins,  &c.  5.  Every 
year  there  shall  be  a  public  exhibition.  6.  There  shall  be  classes 
for  the  teaching  of  practical  botany  ;  and  the  pupils,  after  a  certain 
time,  may  ask  to  undergo  an  examination,  after  which  they  may 
receive  a  diploma.  7.  The  garden,  the  museum  attached,  and  the 
classes  will  be  open  to  tlie  public  free.  The  garden  and  herbarium 
will  be  open  to  all  desirous  of  studying  living  plants  or  specimens. 
8.  Boys  attending  the  municipal  schools  shall  be  taken  by  their 
masters  on  certain  days  to  the  garden  and  museum,  where  practical 
lessons  shall  be  given  them  by  the  professors  and  assistants. 

Some  of  the  many  friends  of  Mr.  D.  Syme,  the  able  and  popular 
manager  of  the  Lawson  Nursery  Company,  entertained  him  at  a 
dinner  in  the  City  on  Monday  evening. 
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THE    RAIN   TREE. 

(PITHOCALOBIUM      SAMAN), 

Some  interest  has  of  late  been  manifested  in  the  Rain  Tree  of  Brazil 
and  Venezuela,  a  Leguminose  tree  which  produces  edible  pods.  As  a 
plant  of  botanical  interest  it  has  been  distributed  from  Kew,  and  its 
culture  is  now  rather  general  in  botanic  gardens.  Like  many 
other  plants  of  the  same  Order,  the  pinnate  leaves  fold  and  droop 
at  night,  spreading  themselves  out  to  the  light  or  sun  in  the 
morning.  The  petioles  have  a  swollen  base,  as  also  have  the  indi- 
vidual leaflet-stalks,  just  as  in  the  well-known  Sensitive  Plant.  Our 
illustrations  show  the  leaf  of  a  reduced  size,  as  fully  expanded,  and 


ANSWEES  TO  CORRESPOroENTS. 


leaf  of  the  Kain  Tree  spread  out  to  the  sun  by  daylight. 

also  as  seen  at  night  when  drooping.  Plants  like  this  and  the 
Sensitive  Plant  have  the  power  of  leaf-mobility  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  and  the  object  of  it  is  evidently  to  take  advantage  of  light 
in  the  quickest  and  best  way.  All  leaves  have  an  inclination  to 
grow  in  such  a  way  that  their  upper  surface  is  exposed  to  light,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  the  Kain  Tree,  and  one  or  two 
others,  this  becomes  a  question  of  spontaneous  action  rather  than 
the  result  of  gradual  growth.  Thus,  if  either  of  the  plants  named 
be  turned  away  from  the  light,  the  leaves  quickly  change  their 
angle  so  as  to  present  their  faces  to  the  sun,  this  being  rendered 
possible  by  the  curious  thick  knee-like  jomts  of  the  petiole.  Other 
plants,  such  as  Orchids  of  the  Cattleya  and  Lielia  types,  grow 
slowly  towards  the  light  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  position  ; 


Leaflets  drooping  and  close  together  at  night. 

and  if  the  plant  has  adapted  itself  during  the  growth  of  years  to 
the  one  position,  it  is  found  that  the  removal  of  the  plant,  to  another 
part  of  the  same  liouse  even,  often  checks  its  growth,  the  change 
in  position  having  actually  weakened  its  growing  powers  by  dimin- 
ishing its  share  of  light.  That  many  Orchids  are  essentially  one- 
sided in  their  habit  of  growth,  and  that  their  leaves  are  in  many 
cases  physically  unable  to  '*  turn  to  the  light"  after  they  are  fully 
formed,  is  a  lesson  of  great  importance  to  those  who  would  grow 
them  well.  Orchid  growers  have  often  noticed  the  result  of  shifting 
a  plant  from  a  particular  place  in  which  it  had  established  itself, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  absence  of  leaf-mobility  is  the  cause. 

F.  W.  B. 


Training  Pear  Trees.— 3/.  B.-There  are  two  principal  methods  of  train- 
ing Pear  trees,  ^^z.,  the  horizontal  and  the  fan  shape.  The  former,  which  is  the 
most  suitable,  consists  in  taking  the  main  stem  up  the  wall  perpendicularly  and 
training  out  side  branches  at  right  angles  horizontally,  about  9  in.  or  10  in.  apart. 
The  main  stem  must  not  be  allowed  to  mount  the  wall  too  fast,  or  the  bottom 
will  not  be  well  furnished.  Most  people  are  satisfied  Avith  one  pair  of  branches 
in  a  year  for  the  first  three  or  four  years.  Afterwards,  when  the  bottom  has  got 
a  good  lead,  and  the  tree  has  gained  strength,  a  little  more  progress  may  be 
allowed.  Pears  also  succeed  well  trained  as  oblique  cordons  ;  and  in  small  gar- 
dens, in  which  variety  is  w;inted,  this  is  an  excellent  plan. — E.  H. 

Seedling  Pelargonium.— I  send  you  a  few  blooms  of  a  Pelargonium  which 
I  have  named  Indian  Prince.  The  trusses  on  the  original  plant  last  year  were 
fully  Sin.  across. — Chas.  Shaw,  Fern  Nitrscrt/,  Wolverhampton.  [The  blooms 
had  shed  their  petals  when  they  reached  us ;  but  their  colour— a  rich  crimson- 
scarlet— is  unusually  bright  and  striking.] 

Propagating  Dracaenas.— Q.— The  tops  of  lanky  Dracaenas  taken  off  and 
put  in  now  as  cuttings  in  rich  turfy  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  strong  bottom  heat, 
should  strike  freely.  The  liottoms  will  then,  if  put  into  warmth,  break  and  throw 
out  side  shoots,  and  these  again  may  be  taken  off  and  converted  into  cuttings. 
Young  plants  are  even  better  coloiu-ed  aud  handsomer  than  old  ones.- D, 

Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis  in  Pots. —r.  5.— This  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
but  it  succeeds  best  in  the  open  border.  Plant  one  bulb  in  a  6h  in.  pot  or 
three  bulbs  in  an  8-in.  pot.  Pot  them  about  2  in.  deep  in  light  rich  soil,  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  rotten  manure  or  leaf-mould,  with  a  sprinkling  of  silver-sand. 
Place  the  pots  out-of-doors,  and  cover  them  with  Cocoa-nut  refuse  or  ashes  until 
the  plants  appear  above  ground,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  frame  or  green- 
house, where  they  should  have  plenty  of  air  to  prevent  them  becoming  dravra. 
As  soon  as  the  fiower-spikes  appear  water  the  plants  twice  a  week  with  weak 
guano  water. — A. 

Mildew  in  Fern  Cases.— C— Probably  the  best  thing  to  do  with  mil- 
dewed Ferns  in  a  Fern  case  would  be  to  take  them  out,  free  them  from  the 
soil,  dust  freely  with  sulphur,  and  then  remove  all  the  soil  in  the  case  ;  wash 
and  cleanse  the  case,  put  in  fresh  peaty  soil  and  replant.  This  may  extirpate 
the  fungus.— D. 

Holed  Cyclamen  Leaves.  -  G,  T.  —We  cannot  see  anything  like  a  fungus 
on  the  Cyclamen  leaves  which  you  send,  and  we  know  no  fungus  capable  of  mak- 
ing such  large  holes.  The  appearances  remind  us  of  the  work  of  boring-grubs — 
those  found  between  the  two  siu^aces  of  leaves— or  of  snails.  We  believe  it  to 
be  animal,  not  vegetable  work. — S. 

Evergreen  Shrubs.— T.  P. — Andromeda  floribunda,  Erica  arborea,Berberis 
Danvini  and  Aquifolium,  Double-flowering  Furze,  Euonymus  europteus,  Garrya 
elliptica,  Fabiana  imbricata,  Arbutus  Crooraei  and  l^nedo,  green  and  variegated 
Hollies,  Skiramia  oblata,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  Colletia  horrida,  Elsegnuses, 
Buxus  balearica,  Tamarix  gallica,  Quercus  Fordi,  Phillyrea  latifolia  ;  these,  with 
Khodndendrons,  Laurustinus,  and  berry-bearing  Aucubas  (green  and  variegated), 
will  doubtless  answer  your  purpose.— G. 

Shading.— i).— "What  is  the  best  way  of  shading  a  greenhouse  1  Would  the 
colour  of  yellow  in  l)linds  be  injurious  to  the  plants  ?  [Yellow  will  not  injure  the 
plants,  but  light  canvas,  or  what  is  called  scrim,  fastened  to  a  roller  so  that  it 
can  be  rolled  up  or  let  down  as  occasion  may  require,  is  the  best.] 

Amateur  Gardening— Z).— What  is  the  best  book  on  gardening  for  ama- 
teurs?   [Hobday's  Cottage  Gardening.  ] 

Durability"  of  Cyclamens.— -B.  fl".— Under  good  culture  Cyclamen  roots 
will  keep  good  for  years,  but  so  easily  are  fresh  plants  raised  from  seed  that  the 
old  ones  are  hardly  worth  preservation.  When  the  plants  have  done  blooming 
thsy  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  not  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  kept 
cool  and  moderately  moist,  and  not  allowed  te  lose  their  leaves  nor  to  go 
entirely  to  rest.  They  should  flower  freely  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse  now 
—A. 

Names  of  Plants.— J.  C— Rhododendron  dauricum.  R.  S.  7*.— 1,  Crocus 
Imperati ;  2,  C.  chrysanthus ;  3,  C.  argenteus ;  4,  Bulbocodium  vemum,  (distinct 
from  Crocus).  i>eL'07i.— Andromeda  floribunda.  A.  .B.— Rhododendron  pra)cox, 
a  distinct  kind  from  R.  dauricum.  D.  F.— The  Snowdrops  you  send  seem  to  be 
all  forms  of  the  ordinary  kind,  Galanthus  nivalis.  Z. — 1,  Begonia  semperflorens  ; 
2,  We  cannot  name  ;  3,  B.  raetallica  ;  4,  Clerodendron  speciosum.  M.  E.  T. — 
We  cannot  attempt  to  name  varieties  of  Azalea  and  Camellia.  S. — The  Scillas 
you  send  are  S,  sibirica  the  dark  coloiu'ed  one,  and  S.  bifolia  the  other. 

Questions. 

Atmospheric  Vine-feeding— A  friend  of  mine,  I  see,  fills  his  evapora- 
ting troughs  on  the  hot-water  pipes  with  strong  manure-water.  On  asking  the 
reason,  he  said  it  was  to  feed  the  Vines  with  the  vapour  it  gave  oif.  Will  some 
of  your  contributors  tell  me  if  Vines  do  feed  upon  it  in  that  way,  or  how  it  acts 
upon  them  ?  Also,  if  it  is  of  benefit  to  them,  is  it  best  to  use  it  strong  from  the 
tank,  or  diluted  with  water,  as  I  noticed  the  house  was  filled  with  an  unpleasant 
smell  ?— G.  B.  K. 

Fir  Tree  Oil  —Would  your  correspondent  who  writes  (p.  254)  on  this  oil  as 
an  insecticide,  kindly  say  where  he  obtained  it,  what  it  cost,  and  how  he  got  it 
to  mix  with  water?    Here  the  cost  is  Is.  per  oz.— Jackdaw. 


OBITUARY. 

The  American  papers  record  the  death  at  his  residence  at  Blooms- 
dale,  on  the  Delaware  River,  Feb.  22,  of  Mr.  David  Landreth,  head 
of  the  long-established  and  well  known  seed  firm  at  Philadelpliia,  at 
the  age  of  78  years.  The  business  was  originally  established  by  the 
father  of  the  deceased,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  seconded  and 
succeeded  by  his  sons,  had  grown  to  large  proportions,  requiring  the 
cultivation  of  over  1,500  acres  of  land,  in  four  farms,  situated  respec- 
tively in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  AViscousin.  Mr. 
Landreth  was  long  secretary  of  the  ]?ennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  organized  in  1827,  and  for  two  successive  terms  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture. 
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"  Tliis  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  N.ature  :  cliange  it  rather  :  bnt 
TUE  Art  itself  is  Natuke."— SAaiespeare. 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


EAKLY  V.  LATE  APPLES. 

Me.  Garland  (p.  237)  has  made  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
value  of  late  Apples  compared  with  that  of  early  ones  ;  bnt,  from  the 
remark  that  he  finds  one  tree  of  Keswick  Codlin  sufficient,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  does  not  give  that  excellent  old  variety  a  fair  trial ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  value  which  we  set  on  its  fruit  for  making  Apple 
jelly,  for  which  it  is  preferred  from  its  light  transparent  colour,  it 
is  grown  by  the  hundred  in  this  neighbourhood  for  supplying  the 
London  markets ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  pays  best  is  to  go  over  the 
trees  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  pick  oil'  all  the  largest  fruits 
which  even  in  abundant  Apple  years  will  pay  if  sent  to  market  be- 
fore the  full  crop  is  ready.  5s.  per  sieve  last  j^ear  was  tlie  market 
price,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Red  Quarrenden  realised  10s.  per 
sieve.  Growing  Apples  for  market,  and  growing  them  tor  private 
use,  are  quite  distinct  matters.  We  grow  Apples  largely  for  private 
use,  and  the  surplus  is  sent  to  London  ;  but  I  question  if  from  any 
district  in  the  kingdom  more  trustworthy  facts  can  he  olrtained  as  to 
the  most  remunerative  sorts  to  plant  than  can  be  had  within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  from  Maidstone,  a  station  from  which  alone  thousands  of 
sieves  of  fruit  are  sent  up  every  weeli  to  London,  and  especially 
Apples.  Some  of  the  plantations  here  are  of  enoi'mous  extent.  The 
Messrs.  Skinner  &  Sons,  who  hold  the  greater  part  of  several  parislies, 
and  have  plantations  that  look  like  forests  from  the  size  and  vigour  of 
the  trees,  rely  more  on  Apples  than  on  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  JSIr.  Kil- 
lick,  who  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Gakden  from  his  exhibits 
of  fruit  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is  a  near  neighbour.  Last 
year,  bad  as  it  was,  he  had  little  pyramids  laden  with  fruit  that  looked  as 
if  a  tropical  sun  had  been  shining  on  them  ;  and  we  may  depend  upon 
it  that  the  sorts  which  cultivators  are  planting  or  grafting  most 
largely  are  those  best  suited  for  market  purposes,  both  at  present  and 
in  the  future  ;  for  the  American  supply,  after  a  certain  date  in  the 
year,  is  an  established  fact,  and  likely  to  increase  rather  than  decrease 
whenever  the  fruit  can  be  sent  over  at  a  profit.  As  in  the  case  of 
Pines,  however,  there  are  certain  seasons  when  foreign  fruit  cannot 
glut  the  market,  and  then  is  the  time  when  home  growers  should  try 
to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

At  present  we  have  a  considerable  period  after  our  earliest  Apples 
in  August  are  fit  for  use  before  the  American  barrels  arrive  ;  and  my 
impression  is  that  mid-season  sorts,  that  come  in  about  November  and 
December,  should  be  sparingly  planted,  and  early  sorts  that  are  fit  for 
sending  to  market  from  the  tree,  or  such  as  will  keep  well  until 
spring,  should  be  most  largely  planted.  Mr.  Garland  includes  Cellini 
amongst  good  sorts  for  market ;  but  hereabouts'it  is  reckoned  use- 
less for  that  purpose,  although  one  of  the  best  for  small  gardens 
for  home  use.  It  is  soft  and  easily  bruised,  and,  above  all,  a  very 
light  Apple,  which  does  not  suit  growers  who  sell  by  weight.  A 
solid  Apple  like  Warner's  Kingahvaj'S  fetches  nearly  double  theprice 
of  such  kinds  as  Cellini.  It  is  singular  how  slowly  good  sorts  of 
fruits  or  vegetables  get  disseminated  over  the  land  ;  for,  whereas  a 
showy  flower  introduced  and  belauded  one  year  will  be  found  in 
remote  districts  the  next,  a  real  acquisition  in  the  Avay  of  fruit, 
like  Stone's  Apple  or  Loddingtou  Seedling,  although  many  years 
in  existence,  can  only  even  now  be  procured  through  a  few  nursery- 
men ;  and  I  could  cite  numerous  instances  of  really  good  vegetables 
in  a  similar  predicament.  I  would  remind  Mr.  Garlaud,  who  goes 
back  to  the  year  1873  for  tlie  average  of  prices  of  early  and  late 
Apples,  that  importations  from  America  have  been'increasing  rapidly 
during  the  last  seven  years,  and  that  due  allowance  for  that  increase 
must  be  made  by  planters  of  orchards  in  future.  Here  we  reckon 
carriage  and  commission  on  sales  to  take  Is.  off  each  sieve, 
whether  it  fetches  high  or  low  rates  ;  and,  with  a  good  crop  gathered 
and  sent  direct  to  rail,  5s.  per  sieve  pays  better  than  6s.  or  even 
7s.  per  sieve  after  all  the  labour  of  storing  and  protecting  through  the 
winter,  and  consequent  reduction  in  weight,  has  taken  place,  as,  no 
matter  how  carefully  gathered  and  stored,  there  will  be  considerable 
labour  and  loss  before  the  fruit  is  again  put  in  sieves  or  barrels  for 
market. 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  underrate  the  value  of  really  late- 
keeping  Apples  like  the  Wellington  and  Blenheim  Orange ;  for 
if  of  good  quality  they  are  always  a  saleable  article,  and 
the  fine  old  Ribston  Pippin,  where  it  can  be  grown,  will  always  com- 
mand a  high  price.     We  grow  in  this  neighbourhood  evei-y  kind  that 


is  worthy  of  culture  to  be  found  in  catalogues,  and  many  sorts  of 
local  origin  ;  but  the  sorts  in  greatest  demand  are,  in  the  case  of 
kitchen  kinds.  Stone's  or  Loddington  (planted  and  grafted  more  than 
any  other),  Warner's  King,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Ecklinville,  and  similar 
sorts,  that  attain  a  good  size  early  in  the  season,  and  that  can  be  sent 
to  market  as  gathered  from  the  tree  (if  the  price  is  good),  or  that 
will  keep  until  the  new  year,  as  lately  exemplified  at  South  Kensing- 
ton by  Mr.  Killick. 

As  the  best  season  for  gTafting,  and  thereby  transforming  worth- 
less trees  speedily  into  fine  healthy  ones,  has  arrived,  I  hope  none  of 
your  readers  will  be  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  failure  recorded 
by  Mr.  Garland.  For,  although  his  veteran  grafter  saw  that  the 
trees  were  on  the  fair  road  to  decay  before  he  grafted  them,  I  would 
undertake  to  show  any  one  interested  in  that  operation  and  its  re- 
sults hundreds  of  fine  trees,  within  sight  of  where  I  am  writing, 
grafted,  many  of  them,  two  and  three  times  over  ;  for  no  sooner  are 
sorts  condemned  here  as  not  being  saleable,  than  the  trees  are  headed 
ofl'  and  all  the  shoots  as  large  as  a  broomstick  grafted.  Large 
limbs  are  never  cut  off,  as  exces  ive  amputation  causes,  as  Mr. 
Garland  remarks,  too  great  a  shock  to  the  system  of  the  tree  both  ' 
above  and  below  ground.  I  may  add  that  hereabouts  our  Apple 
trees  are  most  satisfactorily  covered  with  bloom  buds. 

Linton,  Maidstone.  James  Groom. 


FEUIT    CULTURE    IN    AMEEICA. 

From  1857  to  1878  there  was  not  a  single  failure  of  the  Pear  crop. 
But  in  1878,  from  some  cause,  there  was  a  great  failure  ;  not  more  than 
one-sixth  of  a  crop.  It  was  not  owing  to  any  severity  of  tlie  winter, 
for  it  was  a  mild  one  ;  and  the  cause  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
the  three  years  of  continuous  lieaA-y  crops,  which  had  tasked  the  • 
trees  beyond  endurance.  From  a  record  which  I  have  kept  I  find 
that  the  average  price  of  Pears  in  1870  (for  I  need  not  go  further 
back)  was  about  $3  50c.  per  bushel  ;  in  1875  about  §'2  75c.  ;  and  in 
1879  about  fl  35c. — that  is  for  choice  selected  fruit,  gathered  from 
an  average  of  150  varieties,  including  such  fine  sorts  as  Beurr6 
Superfin,  Hardy,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  B.  Gifl'ard, 
B.  Langelier,  &c.  Now,  selecting  the  old  varieties  included  in  the 
whole  crop,  I  find  the  average  price  in  the  same  years  as  follows  : — 
Bartlett,  $i,  $3  50,  $1  75  ;  Beurr(5  d'  Anjou,  ^5,  $4,  .«!3  ;  Seckel, 
$3  75c.,  $3  70,  and  $1  75c.,  a  very  great  difference  in  a  crop  of  1000 
bushels,  not  to  name  the  labour  of  gathering,  keeping  the  sorts  dis- 
tinct and  marketing  such  a  large  number,  and  the  loss  necessary 
upon  so  many  odd  lots,  which  must  be  disposed  of  as  cooking  Pears. 
In  the  New  York  market — so  Mr.  Quinn,  the  well-known  fruit 
gi'ower  of  New  Jersey,  once  informed  me — with  the  exception  of  the 
above  varieties  and  six  or  eight  more,  all  other  kinds,  new  or  old, 
were  only  sold  as  cooking  or  common  Pears.  Had,  therefore,  our 
whole  crop  consisted  of  these  old  Pears,  it  would  have  made  a, 
difference  in  our  favour  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent.,  a  very 
large  amount  in  the  aggregate  of  seventeen  years.  If  the  col- 
lection had  been  planted  for  market  purposes  alone,  I  should  say 
I  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  my  life.  But  it  was  not.  It  was 
made  to  test  the  quality  of  each  and  every  variety',  to  correct  the 
nomenclature — to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  their  merits, 
as  well  as  demerits — in  fact,  to  study  them,  and  this  alone,  the  dis- 
posal of  the  fruit  scarcely  being  thought  of  at  the  time.  Every 
really  good  Pear  of  the  whole  nimiber  was  described  or  figured  in 
the  "Magazine  of  Horticulture."  An  amateur  neighbour,  whose 
garden  of  about  half  an  acre  is  directly  across  the  street,  and  planted 
with  Pear  trees,  often  inquires  about  the  new  Pears  and  their  value 
in  the  market,  hinting  occasionally  at  our  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
sorts  while  he  sticks  to  the  old.  His  trees  are  all  Bartlett  and  Seckel, 
and  for  years  he  has  disposed  of  his  whole  crop  to  one  dealer,  who 
takes  them  away  without  any  other  labour  than  that  of  gathering 
the  fruit,  and  at  almost  double  the  price  of  our  200  varieties  of  all 
the  finest  Peai-s.  Having  as  long  ago  as  1868  obtained  all  the 
information  we  wanted  in  regard  to  these  kinds,  we  began  to  graft 
them  over  with  the  Bartlett,  Beurr^  Bosc,  Dana's  Hovey,  and  Beurr6 
d'Anjou  ;  and  I  really  feel  relieved  in  the  Pear  season  tliat  I  have  no 
longer  to  see  time  wasted  in  gathering  such  a  motley  lot  of  unsaleable 
Pears,  to  set  aside  the  disappointment  when  I  had  expected  some- 
thing near  the  description  to  iind  it  comparatively  inferior.  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  I  would  not  encourage 
the  introduction  of  new  fruits.  Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  say  let  us  keep  on  ;  but  I  would  encourage  the  introduction 
only  of  superior  fruits — not  merely  new  names — and  would  not 
recommend  them  for  general  cultivation  until  they  had  been 
fairly  tried.  They  may  have  some  particular  merit,  valuable 
to  the  lover  of  fine  Pears  ;  but  as  a  combination  of  qualities  they 
entirely  fail.  It  is  not  the  most  exquisitely  flavoured  fruit  that 
wanted,  if  the  tree  has  not  the  stamina  to  produce  it ;  it  is  not,  th 
largest  Pear,  if  the  tree  fails  to  bear  enough  of  it ;  it  is  not    eve' 
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the  very  best  Pear,  if  the  shape  is  bad,  the  colour  poor,  the  s'iin 
too  thin,  will  not  bear  handling,  or  rots  too  soon  at  the  core.  For 
the  market — which,  after  all,  is  the  test — it  must  have  a  great  many 
good  qualities  ;  and  as  but  few  possess  them  all,  the  cultivator 
selects  such  as  he  can  grow  to  a  profit,  and  such  as  the  people  will 
purchase  without  urging.  One  by  one  these  will  be  added  to  the  list, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past ;  but  the  work  will  be  slow,  for  we  know 
of  only  a  few  varieties  which  appear  to  possess  the  requirements  of 
the  well-known  and  popular  Pears.  Among  these  Dana's  Hovey 
holds  a  prominent  position.  A  counterpart  of  the  Seckel,  from 
which  it  was  probably  raised,  it  has  held  its  high  price  for  ten  years 
firmer  than  any  other  new  Pear.  I  must  think  that,  whatever  cata- 
logues may  show,  as  compared  with  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  new 
Pears  are  not  superseding  the  old,  but  are  rather  supplementing 
them  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  fruit  culture  in  our  country  may  be 
learned  from  a  report  which  was  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie 
Western  New  York  Hort.  Society,  held  at  Rochester.  Mr.  Hoag, 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  gather  the  statistics  of  one  single 
county  (Niagara),  gave  tlie  following  statement :— -Of  Apples  there  were 
300,000  barrels  at  .$1.60  per  barrel;  dried  Apples,  120,000  bushels 
at  20c.  i)er  bushel ;  Apples  used  for  cider,  200,000  bushels  at  10c.  per 
bushel  ;  Cherries,  458,000  lb.  at  8c.  per  lb. ;  Pears,  Quinces,  Plums, 
and  berries  sold  for,<525,000,  making  a  total  of  $662,740  for  the  whole 
fruit  crop  of  the  county.  Now,  when  it  is  understood  that  there  are 
a  great  many  counties  in  tlie  great  Empire  State,  though  only  a  por- 
tion of  them  are  devoted  to  fruit  culture,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  fruit  grown  in  this  State  alone.  Mr. 
Moody  said  the  year  was  not  a  favourable  one,  yet  he  said  he  knew 
an  orchard  of,  six  acres  on  heavy  land  from  which  2100  bushels,  of 
Apples  were  taken.  Respecting  dwarf  Pears  (on  the  Quince),  the 
same  society  discussed  their  value.  The  question  was — Can  their 
■cultivation  be  recommended  for  profit,  and,  if  so,  what  varieties  ? 
Mr.  Millard  said  Dwarf  Pears  are  profitable  if  properly  handled  ; 
their  roots  lie  near  the  surface,  and  they  need  more  feed  than  stan- 
-dards.  Mr.  Bogue  said  that  on  light  sandy  soils  they  would 
fail,  but  on  good  land  would  prove  profitable.  He  regarded  the 
Duchesse,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  Beurr(5  Bosc,  as  the  best.  Mr. 
Bogue  remarked  that  the  Duchesse  did  well  universally.  It  wants 
good  rich  soil,  ripens  at  the  right  time  for  profit,  and  will  be  planted 
more  than  any  other.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  blight,  and  is  tlie  Pear 
for  the  million.  Mr.  Barry  regarded  the  Beurr(5  d'Anjou  as  a  profit- 
able dwarf  variety.  The  best  four  varieties  of  Grapes  for  family  use 
are  decided  by  the  society  to  be  the  Delaware,  Brighton,  Concord, 
and  Martha — a  very  just  decision,  whicli  will  be  heartily  concurred 
in  by  all  exi^erienced  cultivators. 

The  annual  meetings  of  our  various  State  Horticultural  Societies 
recently  held  have  been  quite  interesting,  and  the  reports  contain 
much  useful  information  ;  but  generallj'  not  adapted  to  your  latitude, 
or  I  might  occupy  more  spacein  giving  you  the  substance  of  the  reports. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  the  subject 
of  Pear  cultui'e  was  thoroughly  discussed.  Pears  were  so  very  cheap 
the  past  autumn  that  some  cultivators  pronounced  their  culture  a 
failure.  Mr.  Ward  said  he  sent  loads  and  loads  of  Bartletts  to 
market  that  did  not  pay  the  expense  of  carriage.  The  only  way  in 
-which  he  thought  they  could  be  made  to  pay  was  by  keeping  them 
beyond  their  natural  season,  when  they  would  command,  as  Pears 
do  now,  §3  to  85  per  bushel.  His  orchard  was  twelve  years  old,  trees 
12  ft.  apart,  dwarfs  and  standards  alternating,  as  he  intended  eventu- 
ally to  let  the  standards  have  all  the  ground.  This  had  already  been 
done  to  some  extent,  the  dwarfs  not  being  a  success. 

Asatairindex  of  what  thecareful  and  experienced  cultivatorsof  New 
.Jersey  think  about  the  best  Pears  for  general  cultivation,  I  quote 
-the  remarks  of  Dr.  Ward.  He  placed  the  Bartlett  at  the  head  of  the 
list  for  summer  and  autumn  use.  It  brings  more  dollars  and  cents 
to  the  pocket  than  any  other.  Beurre  d'Anjou  occupied  the  same 
position  among  the  fall  and  early  winter  varieties.  Another  Pear  of 
great  value  was  Dana's  Hovey  ;  it  was  rather  small,  as  was  the 
■  Seckel,  but  the  quality  was  unsurpassed.  He  should  plant  it  largely. 
.He  had  not  lost  over  5  per  cent,  of  his  trees  by  blight.  He  had  seen 
Bartletts  average  .^S  to  .?10  per  bushel  ;  but  the  price  had  gradually 
•declined.  The  future  profit  of  Pear  growing  will  be  based  on  the 
supply  of  Apples.  Another  point  was,  What  should  be  done  with  our 
large  crops  that  ripen  and  come  in  competition  w-ith  that  queen  of 
•fruits — the  Peach  ?  In  their  natural  season  the  Pears  on  the  table 
would  not  bring  over  a  dollar  a  bushel ;  now  they  are  worth  S4  to  $5. 

Tlie  Raspberry  seems  to  defy  nearly  all  attempts  at  improvement. 
The  late  Dr.  Brinckle,  of  Philadelphia,  raised  and  introduced  more 
than  a  dozen  varieties,  and  we  have  had  upon  an  average  about 
four  new  varieties  every  year  amounting  to  some  forty  or  fifty 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  Just  now  a  kind  called  the  Cuthburt 
is  attricting  some  notice.  Yet,  Mr.  Quinn,  of  New  Jersey,  truly  says 
that  "  most  of  the  Raspberries  introduced  the  last  ten  years  received 


the  same  high  praise  now  bestowed  on  the  Cuthburt."  Singularly 
enough,  though  American  cultivators  have  produced  so  many  fine 
Pears,  Apples,  Clierries,  Peaches,  and  Plums,  and  especially  Straw- 
berries, yet  nearlj'  all  the  prominent  Raspberries  worthy  of  general 
cultivation,  except  Brinokle's  Orange,  are  of  English  or  French 
origin,  viz. — Knevet's  Giant,  Franconia,  Fillbasket,  and  Belle  de 
Fontenay.     I  look  for  something  better.  C.  M.   Hovey. 

£osto>i. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  EEUIT   GAKDEN. 

A  Dearth  of  Fruit  Buds.— I  wish  this  heading  may  prove 
an  exaggeration  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  not.  Of  Pears  there 
are  few  or  almost  none  in  nearly  every  garden  or  orchard  I  have  seen. 
Fortunately  Apples  are  rather  better,  but  by  no  means  a  full  show ; 
while  Apricots  are  few  and  far  between.  We  have  few  trees,  as  the 
slaughter  of  the  Apricots  seemed  more  here  last  year  than  in  most 
places.  Not  a  single  good  tree  was  spared  ;  all  suffered  more  or  less, 
and  fully  two-thirds  were  entirely  killed.  But  the  limbs  ancl 
branches  left  grew,  and  looked  healthy  in  the  autumn  ;  tliey  still 
do  so,  but  they  are  almost  destitute  of  fruit-buds.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  scarcity  may  not  prove  general.  The  fruit-buds  on  the 
gi-een  wood  of  the  Peaclies  also  look  thin  and  lean,  the  wood-buds 
also  being  longer  and  leaner  than  usual.  Plums  and  Cherries  pro- 
mise better  thanany  other  fruits  ;  the  Imllfinehesare,  however,  already 
after  the  former,  and  unless  they  are  captured  or  destroyed  there 
will  be  very  few  Plums,  as  a  pair  of  tliese  busy  birds  will  clear  a 
wall  of  trees  of  their  fruit-buds  in  a  couple  of  days.  They  do  not 
seem  to  eat  any  portion  of  them,  only  drive  them  off  in  showers,  and 
with  such  rapidity  that  one  can  hardly  see  the  motion  of  their  bills, 
so  rapidly  do  they  move.  Possibly  they  retain  an  infinitely  small 
modicum  of  the  bud  for  themselves  ;  but,  if  so,  it  takes  many 
thousands  of  buds  to  furnish  them  with  a  full  meal.  — D.  T.   Fish. 

Renovating  Old  Pear  Trees. — The  following  may  be  inte- 
resting to  some  of  your  readers  concerned  in  the  treatment  of  old 
Pear  trees  that  have  become  so  cankered  that  they  do  no  more  than 
bear  a  few  j)Oor  fruit  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  even  if 
they  make  any  young  wood  it  dies  almost  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall. 
I  had  three  or  four  such  trees  on  a  wall,  covering  at  least  70  ft ;  so^ 
instead  of  taking  them  up  and  planting  young  ones,  I  had  them  cut 
back  to  within  about  9  in.  of  the  main  stem,  and  on  the  portions  left 
I  grafted  the  Winter  Nelis  Pear,  which  took  well.  Although  this 
was  only  done  three  years  ago  this  spring,  the  walla  are  now  well  and 
regularly  covered  for  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  on  either  side  of  the  old  trees 
with  beautiful  young  wood  ;  and  last  year,  although  a  bad  season  for 
Pears,  I  picked  about  ten  dozen  fruit,  possessing  very  fine  flavour,  and 
there  is  now  a  promise  of  a  good  crop.  I  this  spring  intend  to  graft 
another  tree  with  a  different  sort  of  Pear,  to  see  if  it  will  answer 
equally  well  ;  but  there  is  no  finer  Pear  grown  than  the  Winter  Nelis, 
as  it  is  a  good  and  regular  cropper,  and  a  perfect  dessert  fruit,  both 
as  regards  flavour  and  appearance.  I  have  also  put  in  buds  in  old 
trees,  which  have  taken  well,  but  they  do  not  fruit  so  soon.  In  one 
case  I  put  eight  buds  in  one  tree  seven  years  ago  ;  four  of  them  came 
away  well  the  first  year,  and  have  borne  fruit  for  two  seasons.  This 
last  spring  another  of  these  buds  started,  and  made  a  shoot  of  about 
3  ft.  In  the  autumn  the  sixth  bud  started,  and  is  now  strong,  al- 
though not  more  than  3  in.  long  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  grow 
well  this  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  time.  Is  not  this  an  extraordi- 
nary case  of  buds  lying  dormant  for  a  number  of  years  before  start- 
ing ?  In  either  grafting  or  budding  old  trees,  I  should  recommend 
that  the  top  branch  on  either  side  be  left  for  the  first  year  to  di'aw 
the  sap,  or  the  stems  will  bleed  so  much  that  damage  maybe  done  to 
the  grafts  or  buds. — E.  D.  S.,  in  Field. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Herefordshire. — Fruit  trees  in  the 
warmest  and  most  sheltered  gardens  in  this  county  are  for  the  most 
part  but  thinly  set  witli  flower-buds  ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
Peaches  had  not  shed  their  leaves  in  January,  and  that  Apricots  were 
hanging  on  the  trees  in  October,  the  chances  are  greatly  against  our 
having  good  crops.  Although  the  gardens  at  Eastnor  are  300  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  surrounding  hills  of  limestone  keep 
the  subsoil  cold  and  the  atmosphere  damp,  conditions  altogether  un- 
favourable to  the  ripening  of  the  weak  growths  of  a  sunless  season 
or  the  formation  of  flower-buds.  As  a  natural  consequence,  our 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Pears  are  nearly  certain  to  be 
fruitless,  from  the  simple  fact  that  we  have  no  perfectly  formed 
flowers,  the  only  exceptions  being  trees  that  were  lifted  or  root- 
pruned  in  the  autumn  of  1878.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  thickly  set 
with  buds.  Apples,  owing  to  the  partial  failures  of  1878-79,  are  well 
furnished  with  buds,  but  they  are  very  backward,  and  the  leaf-buds 
are  pushing  forward — a  sure  sign  of  imperfectly-ripened  wood. 
Under  the  impression  that  the  leaves  protect  the  blossoms  from  frost 
we  sometimes  hear  people  say  that  the  crop  is  safe  ;  but  I  never  saw 
a  good  general  crop  of  Apples  follow,  and  a  failing  Apple  crop  in 
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this  county  alone  represents  a  loss  of  many  thousands  of  pounds. — 
W.  Coleman. 

Melon  The  Squire.— This  excellent  Melon,  raised  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Bailey,  of  Shardeloes,  I  have  grown  along  with  several  of  the 
best  sorts  in  a  span-roofed  house.  Some  of  the  fruits  which  it  pro- 
duced -weighed  upwards  of  6  lb.  each,  and  their  flavour  was  richer 
than  that  of  any  Melon  with  which  they  were  associated.  It  is  a 
remarkably  free  setter  even  under  adverse  weather,  beautifully  netted, 
and  so  robust  in  constitution  that  it  will  succeed  where  others  fail. 
It  is  a  hybrid  between  Bailey's  Green-flesh  and  Scarlet  Gem. — Wm. 
Meads,  Beckett  Park,  Shrkvnham. 


THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


THE     GOLDEN-EDGED     COCK'S-FOOT     GRASS. 
(dactylis  glomeeaia  aurea-marginata.) 

This  Grass,  of  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is  a  representation, 
is  useful  for  many  purposes,  as  from  its  perfect  hardiness  it  may  be 
grown  as  an  edging  in  rows  or  as  isolated  plants  in  open  borders ;  and 
it  is  equally  adapted  for  growing  in  suspended  pots  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  or  in  ordinary  pots  for  edging 
or  fringing  plant  stages.  There  are  two  variegated  forms  of  this 
Grass — one  with  golden-striped  leaves,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Heinemann 
of  Erfurt ;    the  other  with  the  variegation  much  whiter,   and  the 


The  Golden-edged  Cock's-foot  Grass. 

stripes  considerably  broader.     This  latter  kind  is  extensively  used 
now  in  many  bedding  arrangements  in  our  flower  gardens.     W.  G. 


VARIETIES  OF  GENTIANA  ACAULIS. 

The  typical  indigo-blue  flowered  Gentiana  acaulis  is  too  well  known  to 
lovers  of  this  class  of  plants  to  need  description  here,  but  there  are 
many  other  varieties  with  differently-coloured  flowers ;  and  a  coloured 
plate  in  Hegel's  "  Gartenflora,"  representing  five  distinct  ones,  gives 
some  idea  of  what  might  be  eff'ected  in  raising  varieties  by  selection 
and  inter-crossing.  Indeed,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  future 
of  dwarf  Gentians  should  not  be  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Auriculas 
or  Gloxinias,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  amongst  alpine  plants,  of  the 
easiest  cultivation  ;  though,  like  Auriculas,  they  will  reward  any 
extra  care  bestowed  upon  them.  Dr.  Hegel  states,  however,  that 
these  varieties  are  not  so  easily  established  as  the  common  one  ;  and 
that  both  he  and  Mr.  Ortgies,  of  Zurich,  had  previously  failed  to 
grow  them  ;  also,  that  some  of  the  principal  growers  of  alpine 
plants  in  this  country  have  been  equally  unsuccessful. 

The  varieties  depicted  in  the  "Gartenflora"  are— 1,  pallida  ccerulea 
albo  marginata  ;  2,  ccelestina  ;  3,  flore  albo-cceruleo  striata  ;  4,  flore 
azurea  ;  and,  5,  albida.  The  first  is  white,  having  the  throat  of  the 
corolla  densely  spotted  with  pale  blue,  and  faintly  streaked  with 
reddish-purple  ;  whilst  the  outside  of  the  tube  is  tinged  with  green. 
6.  ccelestina  is  of  an  almost  uniform  pale  blue,  slightly  suSused 
with  reddish  streaks.  No.  3  is  irregularly  banded  longitudinally 
with  white  and  dark  blue,  and  here  and'there  a  dash  of  red  and 
green.  6.  azurea  is  the  common  variety,  having  indigo  flowers  ;  and 
G.  albida  has  them  of  an  ivory-white.  The  history  of  the  successful 
cultivation  of  these   varieties  at  St.  Petersburg  is  briefly  this  : — 


Some  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Regel  himself  made  a  collection  of  varie- 
ties of  Gentiana  acaulis  in  the  Glarner  Alps,  which  he  carefully 
potted  ;  but  they  all  died.  Since  he  has  been  at  St.  Petersburg,  he 
requested  Mr.  Ortgies,  of  Zurich,  to  forward  liim  another  collection. 
The  climate  of  St.  Petersburg,  Dr.  Regel  adds,  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  Alps  at  an  elevation  of  3000  ft.  As  soon  as  the  plants  were 
received,  they  were  put  into  a  half-shaded  part  of  a  rock  garden. 
The  soil  used  was  a  light  turf  mixed  with  peat  and  coarse  gritty  sand. 
After  the  creeping  rhizomes  had  been  properly  spread  out  in  a  natural 
manner,  and  secured  firmly,  they  were  thoroughly  watered,  and  all 
the  interstices  between  the  rosettes  of  leaves  filled  up  with  washed 
quartzose  sand.  All  the  subsequent  care  was  to  keep  them  free  from 
Moss  and  Liverworts,  and  water  copiously  in  the  evenings  of  very 
hot,  dry  days.  Treated  in  this  way,  they  have  flowered  profusely 
in  spring,  and  again,  though  more  sparingly,  in  autumn. 

W.  B.  He5isley. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  AND   THEIR  CULTURE. 

Now  that  the  culture  of  alpine  plants  is  happily  advocated  so  much, 
many  people  will  probably  begin  to  grow  them  ;  and  it  might  pos- 
sibly save  beginners  some  trouble  and  disappointment  if  those  who 
have  for  a  longer  time  tried  to  cultivate  them  would  give  some  hints 
from  their  own  experience  about  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to 
encounter.  Everyone  will  probably  agree  that  slugs  present  one  of 
the  greatest  of  these  difficulties.  More  deaths  amongst  alpine  plants 
are  caused  by  them  than  by  either  frost  or  damp  ;  and,  even  if  the 
rest  of  the  garden  be  exceptionally  free  from  them,  the  shelter  af- 
forded amongst  the  stones  is  sure  to  attract  them  to  the  rockery. 
As  slugs  never  cross  water,  a  stream,  however  narrow,  all  round  a 
rockery  would  be  invaluable  ;  but  in  many  cases  this  is  impossible, 
and  therefore  bran  traps  must  be  depended  on  to  keep  these  pests  in 
check.  To  get  rid  of  them  altogether  is  probably  rarely,  if  ever, 
possible.  Small  handfuls  of  bran,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  or  even  further  apart, 
should  be  placed  about  the  rock  garden  in  the  afternoon,  and  exami- 
ned about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Slugs  prefer  fresh  bran 
to  that  which  has  been  laid  down  for  a  day  or  two.  This  requires 
to  be  done  at  diS'erent  times  in  the  year,  and  for  several  nights  at  a 
time,  until  but  few  slugs  are  found  ;  but  at  no  season  are  these  traps 
more  requisite  than  in  early  sprinf,  when  the  young  tender  shoots 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  injured,  and  too  often  entirely  destroyed, 
by  slugs.  There  is  little  use  in  trying  to  trap  them  on  frosty 
nights. 

Sometimes,  among  species  cr  varieties  of  nearly  allied  plants, 
slugs  show  a  marked  partiality  for  one  more  than  another. 
Amongst  Campanulas,  tliey  kill  plant  after  plant  of  C.  Barrelieri, 
and,  as  its  beauty  is  best  seen  when  the  flowers  hang  over  a  stone, 
it  is  difficult  to  protect  it  from  their  attacks.  Amongst  Phloxes, 
P.  canadensis  is  liable  to  be  much  injured  by  them  ;  and  amongst 
Primulas,  P.  cortusoides  is  also  in  much  danger,  though  P.  cortusoi- 
des  amcena,  so  closely  resembling  it,  is  comparatively  safe  ;  the  ex- 
quisite flowers  of  P.  marginata  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  them,  though 
the  plant  itself  seems  in  less  danger  of  injury.  Bidbocodium  ver- 
num  we  have  almost  given  up  in  dispair,  and  Leucojum  vernum  ap- 
pears to  be  equally  attractive  to  them.  But,  happily,  many  alpines 
are  slug-proof,  or  at  least  are  never  perceptibly  injured  ;  and  a  great 
recommendation  this  is  to  any  plant.  If  a  list  of  such  plants,  and 
also  of  those  peculiarly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  slugs,  could  be  given, 
it  might  be  of  use  to  those  who  wish  to  give  especial  care  to  alpine 
plants.  A  rim  of  glass,  or  a  collar  of  zinc  round  any  plant  (outside 
all  its  leaves)  is  a  great  protection,  but  not  one  to  be  too  implicitly 
relied  on.  Many  plants  which  are  safe  enough  where  some  trouble 
is  taken  to  keep  down  slugs  would  soon  disappear  where  no  such  pre- 
caution is  used. 

The  need  for  patience  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  another  diffi- 
culty. To  those  whose  chief  experience  in  the  outdoor  culture  of 
flowers  is  to  plant  them  in  May,  and  either  take  them  up  again  in 
October  or  else  leave  them  to  be  killed  by  frost,  it  may  seem 
somewhat  long  to  carefully  watch  some  alpine  plants  for  three  or 
four  years  before  they  show  any  signs  of  blossoming  ;  but,  happily, 
this  is  far  more  the  exception  than  tlie  rule,  and  even  in  such  cases 
the  plants  do  not  usually  require  to  be  replanted  every  May,  nor  do 
they  die  from  frost  every  autumn  ;  and  when  once  they  do  blos- 
som, they  may  generally  be  depended  on  to  do  so  year  after  year. 
The  great  majority  of  alpine  plants  seem  to  blossom  as  freely  as 
other  hardy  flowers. 

Another  trial  of  patience  is  when  some  alpines  will  not  grow, . 
however  carefully  tended.  When  one  gets  a  minute  plant  of  some 
very  small  alpine,  probably  at  best  difficult  to  grow,  the  hope  of 
success  is  often  small,  and  the  only  comfort  is  that  the  triumph  will 
be  all  the  gi-eater  if  it  comes.  But  when  some  comparatively  com- 
mon plant,  which  ought  to  grow  luxuriantly,  refuses  to  grow  at  all, 
it  is  tiresome.     However,  two  or  three  failures  by  no  means  alwaj's 
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prove  that  the  plant  may  not  grow  well  eventually.  For  instance, 
TropKolum  specios'jm  is  said  to  be  usually  difficult  to  grow  in  the 
southern  counties.  We  got  it  two  or  three  times  from  the  north  of 
Scotland  (which  seems  to  be  its  adopted  home),  and  at  last  it  took 
to  a  shady  part  of  the  rockery,  wlicre  it  now  comes  up  in  various 
directious  ;  and  last  summer  a  spray  of  it  grew  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high 
through  Ivy  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  where  it  also  now  thrives 
well.  Dryas  octopetala  is  one  of  those  flowers  which  will  not  grow 
■well  here  ;  one  plant  has  survived  for  two  or  three  years,  and  is  now 
about  1  in.  across.  However,  we  are  trying  one  or  two  other 
plants  of  it,  and  perhaps  it  may  eventually  succeed.  Anemone 
angulo.sa  appears  to  be  quite  hopeless  ;  it  never  flowers.  This  is 
the  case  also  with  some  other  kimls  of  plants  ;  but,  after  all,  they 
are  comparatively  few,  and  most  of  them  may  probably  succeed 
eventually.  In  the  same  number  of  hardy  plants  that  are  not 
alpines  there  would  very  likely  be  quite  as  many  failures  as  there  are 
amongst  those  which  are  classed  as  alpine  plants.  In  such  cases  of 
failure  it  is  generally  better  to  try  a  duplicate  plant  in  some  dilferent 
position  on  the  rockery  than  to  move  the  same  plant  too  often,  unless 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  position  in  which  it  is  planted  is  too  wet 
or  too  dry,  too  shady  or  too  sunnj-,  as  the  long  time  some  alpines 
take  before  blossoming  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for  ]>y  the 
time  they  require  to  get  established  after  being  transplanted. 

There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  regulating  the  various  degrees 
of  damp  and  dryness  required  by  different  plants.  A  well-draiued 
sunny  ledge  for  such  plants  as  the  Edelweiss  is  easily  found — though 
whetlier  tiie  Edelweiss  will  always  grow,  even  when  such  a  spot  is 
fouud,  is  another  matter.  But  some  plants  require  tlie  ground  to 
be  kept  damper  than  it  can  be  made  by  ordinary  watering  without 
tlie  fear  of  disturbing  the  soil  from  about  them.  If  there  be  no 
stream  of  water  near,  by  the  side  of  which  to  plant  them,  an  iron 
pot,  holding  five  gallons  or  more,  with  a  few  small  holes  bored 
through  the  sides,  if  sunk  in  the  ground  to  the  brim,  and  refilled 
with  water  often  in  dry  weather,  will  keep  the  soil  near  it  fairly 
damp  with  merely  the  ordinary  amount  of  watering  overhead. 
Linniea  borealis  was  all  but  dead'  in  another  part  of  the  rockery, 
and  when  it  was  removed  to  this  damper  soil  it  began  to  grow  well. 
This  plan,  however,  does  not  take  the  place  of  a  boa;-bed  for  such 
plants  as  require  a  very  wet  bog.  For  plants  liable  to  be  injured 
by  rain  a  piece  of  glass  placed  over  them  in  winter  is  most  useful  ; 
it  partially  shelters  them  from  rain  and  frost,  without  preventing 
their  having  plenty  of  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

Oorey,  Ireland.  C.  yi^  Q. 


HAEDY  EVERGREEN-  AXD  SUB  EVERGREEN- 
FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Triu.  Col.  Bot.  Garden,  Dublin. 

Hellebores  nigervars.,  H.  orientalis,  H.  olympicus,  H.  atrorubens  • 
Aubrietia  purpurea;  Viola  tricolor  vars.,  V.  odorata  vars  •  Bellis 
perennis  vars. ;  Saxifraga  coriophylla,  S.  Burseriana,  S.  erassifolia 
h.  btracheyi,  S.  edians,  S.  cordata,  S.  oppositifolia  vars.;  Sdene 
aoaulis;  Ohen-anthus  Cheiri  vars.;  Primula  acaulis  vars.,  P  Auricula 
P.  marginata,  P.  purpurea,  P.  denticulata,  P.  nivalis  ;  Polemonium 
coeruleum;  Ins  germanica  vars.;  Lilium  candidum,  L.  c.  fol -var  ■ 
Fragana  indica ;  Telhma  grandifiora ;  Cyclamen  vernum  •  Gy- 
nermm  argenteum  ;  Aruudo  conspicua ;  Omphalodes  verna  •  Phlox 
aetacea,  P  Nelsoui ;  Dianthusearyophyllus  ;  Sisyrinchium  striatum  ; 
i.mum  arboreum  ;  Androsace  lanuginosa  ;  Achillea  tomentosa  ■ 
Alyssum  saxatde  and  others ;  Arabis  albida,  A.  lucida,  A.  1  fol  -var  • 
Arenaria  balearica  ;  Asarum  europajum  ;  Bellis  perennis  var  •  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis  ;  Cerastium  Biebersteini ;  Chelidouium  'maius  • 
Drabasyar.;  Dryas  octopetala  ;  Dyckia  rariflora  ;  Euphorbia  Chara- 
cias  ;  Uentiana  acauhs  ;  Michauxia  campanuloides ;  Geranium 
Kobertianum  &.  R.  var.  album  ;  Hed5sarum  coronarium;  Centaurea 
argentea;  Helleborus  fujtidus,  H.  argutifolius;  Lamium  maculatum- 
Lmna?a  boreahs ;  Meconopsis  Wallichi ;  Mentha  Kequieni  ;  Ramondia 
pyren.aca, ;  Saxitraga  erassifolia.  S.  ligulata ;  Sempervivums,  many 
kmds  _;  boldanella  alpma  ;  Thymus  Serpyllum  ;  Tritoma  Uvaria  • 
Veronica  prostrata ;  Vinca  major,  V.  minor ;  Erynwium  Serra  • 
Epimeduim,  several  sp.  ;  Convolvulus  mauritanicus  ;°Cheiranthus 
Marshalli ;  Iberis,  many  kinds  ;  Spiraea  Filipendula ;  S.  F  fl  -pi  ■ 
Achillea  tomentosa,  and  other  species  ;  Carex  pendula,  fine  folia<'e  • 
Phormmra  tenax  ;  Myosotis  dissitiflora  ;  Trifolium  sp.  ;  Papaver 
bra,cteatum  ;^  .Sautolina  mcana  ;  Erinus  alpinus;  Sedum  glaucum, 
b.  hvidum,  ,S.  acre,  h.  a.  aureum  ;  Sarracenia  purpurea,  S.  lava. 

Mr.  "W.  Goldring,  London. 

Helleborus  ilicifolius,  H.  atro-rubens,  H.  colehicus,  H.   caueasicus 

±1.  abchasicus,  H.  orientalis ;  Papaver  orientale  and  vars   •  Ophio- 

pogon  pponieus  ;  Fluggea  japonioa  ;  Heueliera  americana,  H.  ribi- 

tolia;  Tellima  graudiflora;  Saxifraga  ligulata  and  vars.,   S.   crassi- 


folia  and  vara.,  S.  cordifolia  ;  Sisyrinchium  striatum;  Epimedium 
alpinum  and  vars.,  E.  Perraldiaiium,  E.  macranthum,  E.  pinnatum  ; 
Iberis  sempervirens,  I.  semperfiorens,  I.  Garrexiana,  I.  Pruiti,  I 
superba,  I.  corifolia,  I.  eorrejefolia ;  Sedum  populifolium ;  Lavatera 
arborea  ;  Piuta  graveoleus  ;  Statice  latifolia  ;  Plantago  Cynops  ; 
Cynara  Scolymus ;  Nepeta  Mussini ;  Pteroceplialus  Parnassi ;  Car- 
damine  trifolia  ;  Armeria  cephalotes,  A.  A'ulgaris  ;  Acorns  grami- 
neus,  and  fol.  variegatus  ;  Polygonum  Bistorta ;  Morina  longi- 
folia  ;  Euphorbia  liyrsinites ;  Ferula  gigantea,  F.  persioa,  F. 
Ferulago  ;  Potentilla ;  Geum  aureum,  G.  sylvaticum  ;  Valeriana 
Phu  and  var.  aurea  ;  Caltha  palustris,  C.  radicans  ;  Galax  aphylla ; 
Alyssum  saxatile ;  Vinca  minor ;  Tritoma  Uvaria,  T.  caulescens  ; 
Rhodea  japonica  ;  Meconopsis  nepalensis,  Meconopsis  Wallichi  ; 
Arenaria  graminifolia  ;  Onopordon  Acanthium  ;  Yucca  filamentosa, 
Y.  flaccida  ;  Teucrium  Chamiedrys.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Ferulas  do  not  strictly  belong  to  this  selection,  but  aa  they  die 
down  late  and  come  up  early,  they  ought  to  be  included. 


SUMMER  BEDDING. 


Referring  to  recent  remarks  on  "  summer  bedding,"  few,  I  take  it 
will  dispute  that  it  has  entailed  an  immensity  of  labour  ;  but  in  the 
majority  of   instances  it  has  been  willingly  performed,  owing  to  the 
jjleasure  derivable  therefrom — a  fact  proved  by  the  harmless  rivalry 
existing,  and  I  think  increasing,  among  gardeners  in  reference  to  it — 
for  each  seems  to  try  to  outvie  his  neighbour  in  perfecting  this  system 
of  flower  gardening  ;  and  my  impression  is  that  any  department  in 
which  such  a  degree  of   emulation  exists  must  necessarily  advance 
the  calling  generally,  as  doubtless  the  bedding  system  has   done 
Most  of  us  admitthat  insome  respects  thesystem  is  open  to  abuses ;  but 
surely  these  ought  not  to  serve  as  an  argument  for  its  extinction,  but 
rather  as  an  incentive  to  reform  those  abuses;  and,  happily,  in  many  quar- 
ters this  is  being  done  by  the  freer  use  of  hardy  plants — a  plan  wliicli  at 
once  lengthens  out  the  bedding  season  and  saves  room  taken  up  by 
tender  plants,  and  also  economises  labour.     A  greatly  refined  taste 
as  to  arrangement  has  likewise  of  late  years  been  observable  in  the 
intermixing  of  fiue-foliaged  plants  with  flowers,  and  also  in  the  use 
of   succulents,  both  hardy  and  tender  ;  in  a  word,  there  is  yearly 
more  real  taste  and  skill  being  brought  to  bear  on  summer  bedding, 
and  greater  indi\'idual  invention,  both  as   regards  designs  and  the 
kinds  of  plants  employed — or,  in   other  words,  we  have  now  less 
copying  of  others'  patterns  than  hitherto.     I  am,  however,  forget- 
ting that   "Justicia"  condemns   alike  every  kind   of    bedding-out 
— good,    bad,    and    indifferent.     "Bedding-out"    needs    mending, 
but    not    annihilating ;    and,    so    far   as   I   can    gather   from    this 
discussion,  this  is  the  only  point  of  divergence  between  "  Justicia  " 
and  myself  :  I  contending  that  "bedding-out"  is  the  most  ajjpropriate 
and  best  way  of  treating  a  formal  or  geometrical  garden,  but  not  the 
only    May ;    lie,   apparently,    condemning    all   geometrical    gardens 
and  bedding-out  in  all  its  branches.     Therefore  there  is  no  hope  of 
reconciliation  ;  but   I   will  venture  to  remind    "Justicia"  that  in 
most  gardens   there  is  room  for  both  his  pet  style  of  gardening  and 
mine  too  ;  and,  in  some  degree,  at  this  place  we  endeavour  to  show 
that  "  bedding-out  "  does  not  mouoijolise  the  whole  of  our  energies, 
for  we  also  grow  hardy  flowers,  but  I  suppose  love  them  less  ardently, 
seeing  that  we  refuse  them  tlie  position  of   honour — tiie  parterre — 
for  which  they  are  in  nowise  suited,  either  as  regards  neatness,  con- 
tinuity of  floweringor  effectiveness.  "Irises,  Lilies,  Delphiniums,  Even- 
ing Primroses,  Pieonies,  Carnations,  and  Narcissi, "lovely  though  they 
are,  possessing  none  of  these  properties,  we  relegate  not  toa  "second 
place,"  but  to  a  more  appropriate  one — that  is,  where  dressiness  is  not 
of  such  importance  as  it  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  near  a  mansion. 
Having  stated,  as  clearly  as  it  is  in  my  power,  that  which  I  consider 
the  strong  point  in  favour  of  "bedding-out,  viz.,  appropriateness  for 
certain  architectural  styles  of  gardening,  under  wliich  conditions  alone 
I  advocate  its  adoption,  anything  else  I  might  write  would  necessarily 
be  a  reiteration  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  so  I  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject  by  assuring   "Justicia"  that  my  mind  is  sufliciently  little — 
according  to  the  dogmatism  of  his  closing  sentence  (p.  235) — to  enjoy 
"  bedding-out "  as  much  as  I  do  any  other  branch  of  gardening. 
Herkfield,  Hants.  W.   Wildsmith. 


W^hen  to  Move  Tree  P^eonies.— I  notice  that  these  should 
never  be  transplanted  except  in  the  autumn.  If  transplanted  at  any 
other  season  they  are  apt  to  perish  either  during  the  summer  or  in 
the  ensuing  winter.  It  seems  a  pity  that  these  beautiful  plants 
should  be  so  little  grown.  They  are  at  once  among  the  most  showy 
and  striking  of  all  hardy  plants.  Specimens  of  them  in  the  herba- 
ceous borders  and  beds  are  very  striking  ;  but  massing  them  among 
shrubs  or  as  separate  groups  on  lawns  is  still  more  striking  and 
effective.  As  soon  as  their  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn  is  the  only  safe 
season  to  divide  or  remove  them.— D.  T.  Fish. 
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A    VIIXA    GARDEN    LEAF    BED. 

The  accompanying  is  a  kind  of  bed  often  met  with  in  villa  gardens.  It 
consists  of  a  margin  of  Echeveria  glauca,  next  Alternantliera,  then 
Pyrethram,  with  Echeveria  metallica  glauca  for  a  centre,  or  some- 
times a  small  Agave.  Four  sorts  of  plants,  therefore,  fill  the  bed, 
and  all  without  flowei's.  That  beds  of  this  description  should  have 
become  common  when  we  have  such  hosts  of  good  flowering  plants 
is  a  matter  to  be  regretted.  Not  that  the  plants  are  bad  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  individually  all  very  good  ;  but  when  associated 
with  flowering  sulijects  their  beauty  is  enhanced.  The  stereotyped 
leaf-bed,  such  as  that  here  represented,  lacks  variety.  I  have  had 
in  the  space  occupied  by  such  a  bed  fifty  or  sixty  sorts  of  Semper- 
vivum,  Sedum,  Saxifraga,  Thyme,  Androsaoe,  and  Draba — with  the 
advantage  that  they  live  through  the  winter,  whereas  those  in  the 
bed  here  figured  must  be  removed  every  season.       J.  Croucher. 


HELLEBORE     NOMENCLATUEE. 

Notwithstanding  the  interest  taken  in  this  family,  the  pains  and 
expense  bestowed  upon  them  by  Mr.   Barr  and  others  ;    notwith- 
standing the  aid  given  by  Mr.  Moore  lately  in  a  contemporary  ;  nay, 
even  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Baker's  valuable  contributions  to  the  same 
p.aper,  the  little  knowledge  we  have  is  in  a  state  of  crude  indiges- 
tion.    Many  of  us  appear  to  possess  most  of  the  species  ;   but  as  for 
consent  in  nomenclature,  we  are  at  sea  ;    and  it  seems  to  me  that 
identification  should  precede  classification — that  would  follow,  but 
first  let  us  agree  upon  names.    To  this  end  those  who  have  the  plants 
and        opportunity 
of      reference       to 
original  sources  can 
do    much   to   over- 
come the  difficulty. 
As      it      is,      with 
the     exception     of 
a  few  subjects,  you 
can    scarcely     pur- 
chase     the      same 
plant  from  any  two 
nurserymen    under 
the     same     name ; 
and  the  same  con- 
fusion    obtains     in 
private  collections, 
and  only  too  often 
there    is   an    otiose 
consent    in     error. 
In    the    latter    as- 
pect let  me  to-day 
instance        lividus. 
In  identifying  this 
plant     Mr.     Baker 
has  given  us  autho- 
rities— Bot.     Mag. , 

plate  72  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  vol.  xxiv,  plate  54  ;  Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden," 
ser.  2,  plate  190 ;  and  as  synonymous,  H.  argutifolius,  'Viviani  ; 
trifolius.  Miller's  "Garden  Dictionary  ;"  triphyllus.  Lam.  Encycl.  ; 
H.  corsicus,  Willd.  Enura.  I  must  confine  myself  to  what  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying.  Of  the  names  corsicus  and  tri- 
phyllus I  know  nothing.  Helleborus  lividus  is  given  in  the  Bot. 
Mag.,  plate  72  ;  we  find  description  and  drawing  made,  not  under 
the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  a  new  introduction,  but  of  a 
plant  then  well  known,  and  for  many  years  past  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land ;  we  may  therefore  give  credit  for  accuracy  ;  and,  if  my  fancy 
does  not  run  away  with  me,  I  have  myself  seen  this  plant  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  here  a  plant 
with  red  and  green  spotted  stem  ;  trifoliate,  scarcely  serrated  leaves, 
branching  once  or  twice  at  intervals,  and  supporting  a  solitary, 
spreading,  truly  livid  flower  on  each  branch  ;  leaflets  rather  simple, 
and  leaves  apparently  radical. 

From  this  picture  let  us  turn  to  Bot.  Reg.,  vol.  xxiv,  pi.  44.  Here 
we  are  told  to  recognise  the  same  plant ;  but  can  we  do  so  ?  We  have 
now  a  very  remarkable  plant,  with  large,  dark  green,  coriaceous, 
holly-like,  spicular  leaves,  trifid,  bifid,  or  simple,  as  may  be,  on  the 
same  plant ;  a  tall  upright  stem,  18  in.  high,  with  numerous  thorny 
bracts,  no  branches,  but  a  perfect  pyramid  of  large,  yellow-green, 
imbricated  flowers,  in  close  and  compact  order  ;  in  the  plate  given 
are  five  or  six  flowers,  but  I  have  grown  argutifolius  myself  with 
twenty  and  thirty  flowers  on  a  stem  ;  but  rightly  to  compare 
lividus  and  argutifolius  we  should  have  before  us  either  the  two 
plates  I  have  named,  or  the  lividus  of  Bot.  Mag.  and  the  living 
argutifolius.  But  again,  the  next  synonym  given  by  Mr.  Baker  is 
trifolius,     Miller's    "Garden    Dictionary."      Now    Liunteus    over- 


looked lividus  and  argutifolius,  but  not  trifolius  (Linn.  Spec.  784) ; 
but  Miller's  account  of  trifolius,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Baker,  says, 
it  has  "a  scape  one-flowered,  leaves  ternate,  stem  leafless,  flower 
minute,  resembling  that  of  Parnassia  and  white  (yellow),  native 
of  Denmark,  Canada,  Siberia,  and  Hudson's  Bay  ;  introduced  in 
1782;  very  abundant  in  Canada."  What  this  trifolius  is  I  do  not 
know  ;  it  is  not  the  Eranthis  nivalis,  also  classed  by  Linnajus 
with  the  Hellebores,  tliat  is,  the  plant  immediately  preceding, 
Linn.  Spec,  783.  ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  lividus — lost,  I  fear, 
like  too  many  old-fashioned  plants ;  nor  is  it  argutifolius,  whose 
form  and  birthplace  are  familiar  to  us. 

I  would  propose  one  other  point  for  observation,  though  it 
relates  to  classification,  not  to  nomenclature.  Of  Mr.  Baker's  group 
Caulescentes,  visioarius  is  stated  to  have  an  annual  stem  ;  fretidus 
and  argutifolius  (Viviani)  perennial  stems.  Now  fcetidus  is  truly 
perennial ;  but  in  my  experience  argutifolius  is  never  perennial. 
The  entire  plant  of  one  year  dies  to  the  ground  ;  but  meanwhile 
the  stem  for  next  year  has  grown  up  even  before  the  flowers  of 
the  present  season  have  perfected  their  seeds.  T.  H.  A.  A. 

South  Devon. 


Eeii  of  Succulents  and  Coloured-leaf  Plants  in  open  garden. 


Italian  Anemones.— If  I  remember  rightly,  some  difference 
of  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  The  Garden  as  to  the  classification 
of  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Anemone.  I  send  you  a  bloom  which 
may  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  vexed  question.  I  gathered 
it  yesterday  in  a  valley  near  this  place,  where  it  was  growing  wild 
in  a  large  patch,  amongst  the  bloom  of  which  was  every  intermediate 

variety  between 
A.  fulgens,  the 
single  flower,  and 
what  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call 
A.  Pavonina,  the 
very  double  one. 
You  will  see  how 
it  combines  cha- 
racteristics of  both 
extremes,  so  to  call 
them  —  the  bright 
scarlet  and  lighter 
shading  of  the  base 
of  tlie  petals  of 
t'ne  former,  and  the 
tendency  to  the 
doubleness  of  the 
latter.  A.  stellata 
does  not,  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  grow 
in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood, 
though  to  be  found 
at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  always, 
as  I  am  informed  (though  I  have  not  had,  as  yet,  an  opportunity  of 
verifying  the  information),  of  some  shade  of  pink  or  lilac,  never 
scarlet.  And  yet  I  find  that  the  three  Anemones  A.  fulgens,  A.  Pa- 
vonina, and  A  stellata  are  by  botanists  hereabouts  held  to  be  varie- 
ties of  A.  hortensis.  What  is  the  normal  type  of  this  latter  I  am. 
not  able  to  ascertain.  In  the  meadows  of  tlie  Villa  Pamfili  Doria, 
near  Rome,  which  is  famous  for  its  Anemones,  A.  stellata  is  uniformly 
of  a  bright  magenta,  with  the  least  possible  variation  of  tint.  The 
one  conclusion  I  wish  to  draw  is  that  A.  fulgens  and  A.  Pavonina 
are  identical,  with  the  simple  difference  of  doubleness.  I  believe 
them  to  be  a  distinct  species,  as  also  A.  stellata.  If  any  of  your- 
readers  can  throw  further  light  on  the  subject  I  shall  not  regret  to 
have  again  opened  this  moot  question. — Canonicus,  Bordirjhera, 
March  17. 

Hardiness  of  Lilium  giganteum. — The  past  winter  has 
been  a  trying  one  for  many  liardy  and  half-hardy  plants.  It  has 
crippled  many  and  probably  destroyed  more,  though  its  full 
destructive  effects  have  been  far  less  felt  in  England  tlian  in  France. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  this  magnificent  Lily  has  stood  the  severi- 
ties of  the  past  winter  without  injury.  On'  visiting  the  gardens  at 
Newton  Court,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on  the  14th  inst.,  I  noticed 
many  fine  patches  of  this  Lily  breaking  through  tlie  ground  with 
great  strength  and  vigour.  They  have  had  no  protection  whatever. 
It  is  found  that  slugs  and  snails  are  far  more  destructive  to  this 
Lily  than  frost.  Hence  each  patch  of  plant  was  capped  rather  than 
merely  sprinkled  with  soot.  This  baffles  the  slugs,  and  also,  no 
doubt,  stimulates  the  plants  at  a  future  stage.  Many  of  the  stems 
promise  to  produce,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  fine  flowers  this  season.. 
— D.  T.  Fish. 
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NOTES  FEOM  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Tea  Rose  Seed. — Some  tims  ago  an  account  was  given  in  your 
columns  of  Mr.  Bennett's  pedigree  Roses,  and,  if  I  understand  what 
was  stated,  considerable  merit  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Bennett  as  to  his 
plan  of  seeding  Tea  Roses.  Here  in  our  climate  Tea  Roses  in  the 
ground  during  summer  are  covered  witli  hips,  and  they  appear  to 
seed  almost  as  freely  as  the  Wild  Roses  of  our  pastures,  or  the  old 
Dog  Rose,  which  is  really  ornamental  from  the  profusion  of  scarlet 
hips  which  bend  the  branches  to  the  ground.  Of  course  you  require 
a  dry  atmosphere  to  disperse  the  pollen,  unless  fertilized  by  hand  ; 
but  if  the  plants  are  in  pots,  and  sheltered  from  rain,  I  see  no  reason 
wliy  artificial  fertilisation  sliould  not  supply  an  abundance  of  seeds. 

Bocconia  japonica,  like  B.  cordata,  when  grown  in  masses 
is  a  very  ornamental  object;  like  the  latter,  wlien  once  established, 
it  needs  but  little  care,  simply  digging  up  tlie  superfluous  suckers 
whioli  spring  up  in  aliundance  all  round  the  clumps.  Its  very  large 
glaucous  leaves  are  handsome,  and  its  long  spikes  of  rather  insignifi- 
cant blossoms  are  produced  in  such  profusion  that  it  forms  a  conspi- 
cuous object  as  an  isolated  specimen  or  in  tlie  background  of  the 
h;rbaocou3  border.     It  gro^vs  from  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  high. 

The  Double  Wistaria  was  one  of  the  many  fine  plants  in- 
troduced into  this  country  from  .Japan  by  Dr.  Hall,  of  this  city,  but 
now  residing  in  Georgia.  We  sent  plants  of  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  engraving  at  p.  105  well  illustrates  the  flower. 
Our  gardens  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Hall  for  his  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm in  the  introduction  of  several  beautiful  Japanese  plants. 

Tlie  Blue  Sprue  a,  which  I  believe  is  now  called  Piceapungeus, 
if  the  name  will  stand  or  be  generally  accepted,  is  a  gem  of  a  tree, 
that  is  if  you  happen  to  get  a  blue  variety,  but  seedlings  vary  so 
much,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  will  be  of  this  cha- 
racter. A  sjiecimen  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  another 
in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Gray,  Dorchester,  are,  as  a  Frenchman  would 
say,  dupltii  beau  bleu  d'azur,  certainly  most  strikingly  attractive  and 
beautiful.  I  have  generally  thought  there  was  nothing  finer  than 
a  perfect  Hemlock  (Abies  canadensis),  but  the  Picea  pungens  dis- 
putes the  palm.  It  is  rather  difiicult  to  raise  from  cuttings ;  and  hence 
the  bluest  varieties  will  l)e  rather  scarce  for  some  time.  Grafting 
may  be  resorted  to,  and  in  tliis  way  a  stock  be  sooner  secured.  In 
addition  to  its  fine  colour,  it  appears  to  have,  so  far,  all  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  the  handsom3st  species — comp.aotness,  pyramidal  out- 
line, and  it  retains  its  lower  branches  completely. 

American  Prairie  Roses.— Do  these  flourish  well  in  your 
climate  ?  I  found  that  English  cultivators  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  tliem,  and  I  saw  few,  if  any,  plants  of  them.  Certainly 
they  are  wortliy  of  trial,  for  we  have  notliing  here  hardy  enough 
for  our  climate  that  will  compare  with  them  in  beauty.  The  Ayr- 
ahires  are  not  hardy,  and  if  they  were  they  are  so  inferior  they 
would  not  be  cultivated  ;  and  the  Boursault  is  only  an  ajjology 
for  a  good  Rose,  unless  I  except  the  dark  variety.  Without  the 
Prairies  we  should  be  entirely  deficient  in  hardy  climbing  Roses. 
They  come  into  bloom  just  as  other  Roses  are  going  out,  and  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  to  display  their  fine  double  flowers,  which 
appear  in  clusters  of  from  ton  to  twenty  blooms.  They  are  vigorous, 
rampant  growers,  never  injured  by  the  most  severe  winters,  and 
bloom  in  the  utmost  profusion.  We  have  now  ten  or  fifteen 
varieties  ;  and  some  account  of  their  origin,  which  might  be  interest- 
ing, I  may  give  you  on  some  leisure  occasion.  The  most  distinct 
are  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  Baltimore  Belle,  Mrs.  Hovey,  and  Gem  of 
the  Prairies. 

The  Double  Horse  Chestnut  receives  a  very  meritorious 
tribute  from  Mr.  Barry  in  the  American  Agrkulturht.  We  have  two 
very  fine  trees  of  it,  some  40  ft.  high,  and  15  in.  in  diameter, 
which  we  selected  on  our  visit  to  Engl.and  iu  1841,  with  many 
other,  at  that  period,  new  and  rare  trees.  They  flower  abundantly, 
and  the  liuge  lieais  of  double  l)lossoms  are  scarcely  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  by  those  of  any  g.ar.lon  shrub.  If  the  blooms  were  upon 
a  bash  no  larger  than  the  Hydrangea  paniculata.  they  would  be 
almost  as  attractive,  .anl  I  a..;  not  sure  they  would  not  vie  with 
those  of  that  plant ;  unfortunately,  they  are  so  fugitive  that  their 
beauty  is  soon  gone— the  only  drawback  to  its  more  extensive  cul- 
tivation. It,  however,  has  the  merit,  as  a  street  tree,  of  not  being 
1  kely  to  be  pelted  with  stones  by  the  boys,  as  the  common  Horse 
C.iestnut  is,   to  pocket  the  nuts. 

Lilium  Hansoni. — I  was  rather  disappointed  in  this  Lily — 
figured  in  The  Gakdex  (p.  lOS).  No  doubt  it  is  a  pretty  Lily,  but 
too  much  like  our  native  specimens.  Mr.  Wilson  kindly  sent  me  a 
bull),  %rliich  is  growing  nicely,  and  whicli  I  think  will  flower.  If,  as 
is  stated,  it  is  fragrant,  like  tlie  white  garden  Pink,  that  will  add  to 
its  value  ;  but  many  of  tlie  yellow  Lilies  are  too  much  alike  to 
attract  great  attention.  Mr.  Wilson  expresses  the  vei-y  just  opinion 
that  "though  not  one  of  the  showiest  of  Lilies,  it  will  become  tho- 
roughly popular." 


The  Marguerite,  or  Paris  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  frutescens),  I 
S3e  is  attracting  the  attention  of  your  cultivators.  I  had  supposed  it 
was  common,  and  nearly  as  well  known  as  in  Paris,  where  it  forms 
such  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  public  grounds.  With  us  it  is  of 
very  recent  introduction,  and  is  yet  rare.  We  have  found  it,  as 
your  people  have,  a  very  rampant  grower,  and  not  inclined  to 
flourish  freely  the  first  year.  But  old  plants  which  have  bloomed  in 
the  greenhouse  all  winter,  and  a  fine  addition  to  it,  thoroughly  pot- 
bound,  turned  out  into  the  border  in  May,  grow  but  little  larger, 
and  are  covered  with  large  snowy-white  flowers  from  June  until 
frost,  forming  a  bushy  shrub  about  "2  ft.  high,  and  looking  beautifully, 
backed  up  hy  a  row  of  Salvia  splendens  and  Hoveyi  alternately,  and 
a  row  of  General  Grant  Pelargonium  in  front.  I  quite  agree  with 
one  of  your  correspondents  who  hopes  that  there  will  be  no  attempt 
to  make  it  a  florists'  flower — if  the  term  means  anything,  as  you 
suggest,  now,  whatever  it  may  have  done  iu  times  gone  by — by 
multiplying  its  petals  to  a  double  flower.  Its  simple  pure  white 
row  of  single  petals  is  its  real  charm,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
French,  with  their  good  taste,  plant  it  so  abundantly  and  cherish  it 
so  highly.  I  think  Liudley  once  raided  upon  cultivators  for  their 
attempts  to  spoil  some  of  our  prettiest  flowers  by  making  them 
double  ;  and  though  I  cannot  agree  with  this  as  a  rule,  I  do  think  that 
Nature  has  placed  in  our  hands  some  few  flowers  which  it  would 
be  as  great  a  mistake  to  improve  upon  as  it  would  be  to  make  a 
double-headed  horse. 

Fruit  Culture  in  Nebraska.  —It  is  astonishing  to  notice  how 
rapidly  fruit  culture  is  extending  in  the  West.  You  have  heard  of, 
and  probably  seen,  some  of  the  magnificent  Apples  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  States  (made  up  out  of  the  vast  territory  of  our  country, 
and  but  a  few  years  ago  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Indian  and  the 
home  of  the  buffalo).  Now  we  have  before  us  the  report  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Horticultural  Society,  by  a  special  committee,  an  inter- 
esting document,  giving  lists  of  the  best  Apples,  Pears,  and  other 
fruits  adapted  to  general  cultivation  in  that  State.  The  Apples 
number  twenty-four  kinds,  all  American  except  two,  viz.,  Red 
Astrachan  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  They  also  recommend  for 
trial,  about  twenty  additional  sorts.  The  Pears,  the  committee  say, 
"  have  been  tested  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  are  presented  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  as  in  most  respects  worthy  and  re- 
liable." These  are  the  Rosteitzer,  Doyenne  d'EtS,  Beurr^  Giffard, 
Buffum,  Howell,  Seckel,  Duchesse  d'Angoulenie,  Beurre  Diel,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  White  Doyenm?.,  Sheldon,  Doyenne  Boussock, 
Beurr(5  Bosc,  BeurriS  d'Anjou,  Lawrence,  and  Le  Cure  or  Vicar.  All 
the  other  fruits  (except  Clierries  and  Apricots,  the  Green  Gage  Plum, 
and  four  kinds  of  Currants)  are  entirely  American  varieties,  but 
very  little  known  to  English  cultivators,  and  probably  of  very  little  value 
in  your  climate,  except  the  Peaches  and  Plums.  The  Peaches  are 
Hale's  Early,  Crawford's  Early,  Early  York,  Stump  the  World, 
Worth's  Early,  George  IV,  Smock,  Crawford's  Late,  Ward's  Late, 
Morris  White,  Old  Mixon,  Newington  Free,  Jacques' Rareripe,  Heath 
Cling,  Early  Beatrice,  Amsden,  Alexander — all  very  old  varieties  ex- 
cept the  last  three.  The  Plums  consist  of  the  Jefferson,  Miner, 
Lombard,  German  Prune,  Imperial  Gage,  and  Green  Gage.  The 
old  English  Morello  Cherry  is  considered  a  very  profitable  variety  ; 
and  a  kind  called  Early  Richmond  the  "best  for  profit." 

Strawberries. — At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  an  interesting  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, a  thoroughgoing  amateur,  on  "The  Future  of  Strawberry 
Culture  as  a  Source  of  Profit  ;  "  and  he  made  one  so  good  a  point 
that  it  is  worth  recording.  "  A  neighbour,"  he  said,  "  was  growing 
the  Crescent  Seedling."  "  What  for  ?"  he  asked,  "  to  make  Sauer- 
kraut?" "No,  but  because  it  was  productive,  could  be  sold  cheap, 
and  people  would  buy  it."  If  he  had  included  the  Wilson,  he  might 
say,  as  he  did,  "  It  might  be  so,  but  he  wanted  no  such  fruit." 

The  Two  Prinoses  (P.  verticillatus).  Black  Alder  and  the 
Inkberry  (P.  glaber),  are  among  our  prettiest  low-growing  native 
shrubs — the  former,  so-called  from  the  profusion  of  spikes  of  bright 
scarlet  berries,  wliich  light  up  with  a  glow  the  little  clumps  of  dark 
straggling  bushes  and  thickets,  growing  in  most  all  low  grounds,  by 
the  sides  of  the  country  lanes  and  by-ways  throughout  Massachu- 
setts. These  berries  adhere  all  winter,  and  even  late  into  spring. 
The  Inkberry — a  much  more  appropriate  name  than  that  given  to  its 
congener,  for  its  berries,  produced  all  along  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
are  jet  black — is  a  most  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  its  small,  thick 
Myrtle-like  leaves  actually  glistening  in  the  sun  until  the  young 
growth  becomes  full  grown,  hardened  and  matured,  when  a  portion 
of  the  glossiness  disappears.  It  is,  however,  only  a  native  of  southern 
Massachusetts,  and  I  have  neverseenittothenorthof  Boston.  In  fact 
under  garden  culture,  with  us  here,  the  leaves  often  get  more  or  less 
browned,  injured,  and  spotted  by  the  cold  winter,  which  I  never  saw 
when  it  grows  wild  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  the  localities  I  have 
named.  Why  it  has  not  been  introduced  to  our  gardens  I  cannot 
understand,  for  it  certainly  is  quite  as  beautiful  in  its  smooth  coria- 
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ceous  foliage  aa  the  broad-leaved  Myrtle  ;  while  its  inky-coloured 
berries,  nestled  at  the  axils  of  the  shining  leaves,  make  it  conspicuous 
tlie  whole  winter  long.  Both  P.  verticillatus  and  glaber  should  be 
ineUided  in  every  complete  list  of  fine  shrubs.  For  decorative  pur- 
poses both  are  very  valuable,  especially  in  making  up  a  large  vase  of 
floivers.  There  is  no  plant  that  will  admit  of  such  free  cutting  of 
long-stemmed  bi-anches  of  pretty  green  foliage,  except  the  Myrtle, 
but,  unfortunately,  Myrtles  are  not  to  be  had  in  our  climate.  If  I 
ever  find  time  to  complete  the  series  of  papers  I  commenced  in  your 
volume  for  1878,  I  will  give  you  some  account  of  the  very  beautiful 
succession  of  native  flowering  shrubs,  as  they  come  in  from  June  to 
October,  of  whicli  these  Priuoses  close  up  the  waning  year. 
Boston.  C.  TsL  Hovey. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 

THE  GOOSEBERKY,  CURRANT,  OR  MAGPIE  MOTH. 

(abraxas  grossulariata.) 

This  insect  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests  in  the  fruit  garden  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  its  ornamental  appearance  in  all  its  stages,  it  should  have  no 
quarter  showu  it  whenever  it  is  met  with.  It  is  very  much  more 
abundant  some  years  than  in  others  ;  last  year,  unfortunately,  it  was 
uuusaally  common,  and  become  a  perfect  plague  in  many  gardens. 


^r><i^.> 


The  Gooseberry  or  Magpie  Moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata). 

damaging  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  to  a  very  great  extent, 
in  many  places  entirely  stripping  them  of  their  leaves.  BesidesGoose- 
berry  and  Currant  bushes,  these  caterpillars  attack  Peach,  Almond, 
Plum,  and  Whitethorn  trees.  A  great  variety  of  methods  have  been 
suggested  for  the  destruction  of  this  insect.  In  its  perfect  state, 
little  can  be  done  beyond  killing  the  moths  when  opportunities  offer, 
whieh  is  not  so  very  often  the  case,  as  the  moths  are  seldom  found  in 
great  numbers.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly,  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  so  they  are  safe  from  human  interference.  The  caterpillars, 
from  their  pale  general  colour  and  black  spots,  are  more  conspicuous, 
and  may  easily  be  got  rid  of  by  hand-picking  ;  this  is,  however,  a 
very  troublesome,  though  effective,  process  ;  it  maybe  rendered  easier 
by  well  shaking  the  bushes,  when  many  of  the  caterpillars  will  fall 
to  the  ground,  where  they  may  soon  be  despatched  with  the  back  of 
a  spade.  All  the  dead  leaves  which  remain  on  the  bushes,  as  well 
as  those  which  have  fallen,  should  be  collected  during  the  winter  and 
carefully  burnt ;  for  the  young  caterpillars  usually  pass  the  winter  in 
a  leaf  which  they  have  curled  up  for  their  protection,  which  either 
remains  attached  to  the  stem  by  a  few  threads  spun  by  the 
caterpillars,  or  else  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  others.  Dust- 
ing the  bushes  with  freshly-ground  powdered  white  Hellebore, 
mixed  with  six  times  its  weight  of  finely-ground  whitening,  has  been 
tried  with  great  success  by  many  persons  ;  the  bushes  should  first 
be  well  wetted,  so  that  the  powder  may  adhere  to  the  leaves.  In  a 
few  days,  when  the  caterpillars  are  dead,  the  powder  must  be  well 
-washed  off  the  leaves  and  fruit,  as  it  is  very  poisonous.  It  is  better 
to  use  the  powder  in  fine  weather,  as  heavy  rain  may  wash  the 
bushes  clean  before  the  caterpillars  have  been  killed.  Any  tin  vessel, 
if  a  few  holes  are  pierced  through  the  bottom,  will  make  a  useful 


article  for  distributing  the  powder  over  the  plants.  One  part  of  white 
Hellebore  powder  by  weight  to  two  of  powdered  alum,  mixed 
thoroughly  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  well  sprinkled  over  the  leaves, 
is  very  eificacious  in  destroying  the  caterpillars,  as  they  soon  die 
after  eating  the  leaves  which  have  been  so  wetted.  Powdered  white 
Hellebore  is  not  made  from  the  roots  of  the  common  Helleljore,  or 
Christmas  Rose,  as  many  persons  imagine,  but  from  the  roots  of 
Veratruni  album,  a  bulbous  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  Colohicums. 
The  caterpillars  seem  to  have  a  great  objection  to  anything  dusty  ; 
and  it  has  been  found  that  by  scattering  road  dust  over  the  leaves 
they  have  been  rendered  unpalatable  ;  but  it  does  not  kill  or  in  any 
way  cause  the  caterpillars  any  injury.  A  branch  of  common  Gorse 
in  full  flower  stuck  in  the  centre  of  each  bush  in  the  spring  has 
been  recommended  as  a  sure  means  of  keeping  off  the  caterijillars  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  effect  the  Gorse  can  have  on  the 
insects  after  the  scent  of  the  blossoms  is  gone.  A  good  dressing  of 
lime  strewn  on  the  ground  under  the  bushes,  and  well  forked  in  dur- 
ing the  autumn  or  winter,  has  proved  very  useful.  Any  caterpillars 
under  the  bushes  would  no  doubt  be  effectually  destroyed  by  this 
process.  The  Gooseberry  moth  is  very  generally  distributed  in  this 
country,  and  is  also  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  It 
belongs  to  the  family  Geometridfe,  so  named  from  the  very  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  caterpillars  of  this  family  progress.  Having 
only  one  pair  of  legs,  instead  of  four,  at  the  centre  of  their  bodies, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  when  they  wish  to  move  their  positions  they 
extend  their  bodies  forward  as  far  as  possible,  and,  holding  on  firmly 
with  their  front  feet,  arch  their  backs,  and  draw  forward  the  end  of 
their  bodies  as  far  as  they  can  ;  then,  holding  on  with  their  posterior 
legs,  they  stretch  themselves  out  again  at  full  length.  In  this  manner 
they  move  very  rapidly,  and  are  called  loopers,  or  geometricians,  as 
when  in  motion  they  look  as  if  they  were  measuring  what  they  are 
walking  on. 

The  moths  generally  make  their  appearance  in  July  or  August, 
and  lay  theireggs  singly  on  the  undersideof  the  leaves  of  plants,  which 
will  prove  acceptable  food  to  the  young  caterpillars,  which  arehatched 
in  September,  and  feed  on  the  leaves  until  they  are  nearly  ready  to 
fall ;  they  are,  however,  so  small  that  they  do  not  cause  any  material 
injury  until  the  next  spring.  When  the  leaves  cease  to  afford  them 
any  nourishment,  they  join  together  the  edges  of  a  leaf  with  a  few 
threads,  and  in  this  way  shelter  themselves  ;  thus  protected  they 
remain  during  the  winter  months  in  a  torpid  condition.  These 
leaves  either  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  others,  or  sometimes  remain 
attached  to  the  shoots  by  a  few  threads.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  warm  and  the  young  leaves  begin  to  appear, 
the  caterpillars  leave  their  winter  quarters  and  commence  feeding 
on  them.  Their  presence  is  then  very  soon  apparent.  They  increase 
rapidly  in  size,  and  unless  their  ravages  are  checked  there  will  not 
soon  remain  a  leaf  on  the  bush.  They  attain  their  full  size  in  May 
or  June  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  or  the  beginning 
of  July,  each  spins  a  thin  transparent  cocoon  on  the  stems  or  leaves, 
within  which  it  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  from  which  the  perfect 
insect  emerges  in  a  short  time.  The  moth  is  very  beautifully 
marked  ;  its  usual  appearance  is  showu  in  the  figure,  but  specimens 
differ  very  much  in  colouration,  having  been  found  of  nearly  every 
variety  between  black  and  white.  The  common  variety  may  be 
described  as  follows  : — Head  and  antenns  black,  the  latter  long  and 
smoothed,  or  very  slightly  toothed.  The  thorax  and  body  are  very 
slight  compared  to  the  size  of  the  wings,  and  are  of  a  pale  buff 
colour  ;  the  former  is  marked  on  the  back  with  two  black  spots, 
and  down  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  body  is  a  row  of  black 
spots  one  being  placed  on  each  joint ;  there  is  also  a  similar  row, 
but  with  smaller  spots,  low  down  on  either  side.  The  wings,  when 
fully  extended,  measure  IJ  in.  or  1|  in.  across.  The  upper  pair  are 
very  broad,  and  are  creamy-white  in  colour,  with  a  row  of  confluent 
black  spots  on  the  end  margin,  a  little  distance  from  which  is  an 
irregular  row  of  black  spots,  inside  of  which  is  another  row  of  spots, 
some  of  which,  joining  together,  form  a  somewhat  curved  band. 
Between  these  two  rows  of  spots  is  a  brownish-yellow  or  buff 
band ;  nearer  the  base  are  several  black  spots,  the  extreme  base 
being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  yellowish  band.  The  lower  wings 
are  cream-coloured,  with  a  row  of  black  spots  on  their  margins,  and 
several  scattered  small  black  spots  on  the  middle  of  each  wing,  some 
of  which  form  a  very  irregular  transverse  row.  The  caterpillars  are 
about  1|  in.  long  when  fully  grown,  and  are  sparingly  covered  with 
short  hairs.  Their  general  colour  is  a  pale  brownish-yellow.  Their 
heads  are  black,  and  each  joint  of  the  body  has  a  large  irregularly- 
shaped  black  spot  on  the  back,  on  either  side  of  which  are  two 
small  spots  of  the  same  colour,  below  which  is  an  orange  stripe, 
beneath  which  again  is  a  double  black  spot.  The  first  three,  the 
ninth,  and  last  joints  alone  bear  legs.  The  caterpillars  when  in 
repose  often  raise  the  front  part  of  their  bodies,  merely  remaining 
attached  by  their  posterior  feet.  The  chrysalis  is  black,  with  a 
yellow  band  on  each  segment,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  cocoon. 
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NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 

The  Spring-flo'weriiig  Hellebores.— Mr.  Peter  Barr  is  now 
doing  good  work  in  collecting  and  determining  the  names  and  rela- 
tionship of  the  various  kinds  of  Christmas  Roses  now  coming  into 
cidtivation.  I  saw  a  good  many  of  them  the  other  day,  and  certainly 
they  are  most  interesting  and  beautiful,  none  of  them  being  so  con- 
spicuous as  the  winter  kinds,  well  grown,  being  generally  distin- 
guished by  great  beauty  of  habit  and  form,  and  (lower  and  bud. 
The  best  place  for  Hellebores  will  be  sheltered  spots  on  banks  with 
a  warm  exposure,  and  on  the  fringes  of  beds  of  choice  shrubs.  They 
could  be  naturalised  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  would  thrive  better 
in  half-shady  woody  places  than  if  exposed  in  open  borders  :  they 
cannot,  I  fancy,  by  any  perversity  of  human  ingenuity,  be  used  in 
spring  bedding.  Ladies  will  love  them  for  the  delicate  beauty  of 
their  large  flowers,  which  will  suit  so  well  for  cutting  for  the  house, 
for  their  grace  in  quiet  green  places,  and  also  for  bravely  flowering  in 
the  harshest  time  of  spring. — V. 

Rhododendrons  in  Corn"wall. — I  wish  you  could  see  my 
early  Rhodendrons  just  now.  I  have  had  a  large  plant  of  R.  bar- 
batum  out  for  some  time  ;  and  Mr. 'A.  Veitch,  who  saw  it,  said  it  was 
worth  while  coming  to  see  alone.  But  I  have  now  in  the  open-air, 
never  protected  at  any  time,  a  very  large  plant  of  Rhododendron  ful- 
gens.  There  must  be  at  least  200  blossoms  out  on  it.  (I  have  not 
counted  them,  and  am  away  from  home  at  this  moment  or  would  do 
so).  This  is  a  grand  sight.  I  have  also  my  seedling  the  Hon.  J.  T. 
Boscawen  well  in  blossom.  This  seedling  last  year  was  refused  a 
certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  was  granted  one 
by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  It  is  certainly  by  far  the  best  seed- 
ling I  ever  raised  out  of  many  thousands.  We  have  down  here  a 
strong  east  wind,  with  sun  unusually  hot  for  the  time  of  year,  and 
very  cold  nights ;  'S2°  most  nights. — J.  T.  Bo.scAWEy. 

Untrained  Azaleas. — The  other  day  we  saw  at  the  gardens  at 
Gunnersbury  House  some  remarkably  fine  and  well  flowered  speci- 
mens of  Azalea,  and  notably  of  the  variety  Roi  de  Holland,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  colour.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  about  these 
plants,  however,  was  tliat  they  were  entirely  untrained,  not  a  stick 
being  attached  to  them  ;  and  the  free  and  natural  appearance  of  the 
plants,  though  they  were  in  outline  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  would  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  formally-trained  specimens  so  often  seen. 
The  system  of  growing  plants  without  being  trained  on  trellises  or 
otherwise  is  largely  carried  out  in  these  gardens  by  Mr.  Hudson  ; 
and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  plants  is  ample  proof  that  the  practice 
is  a  commendable  one,  witliout  taking  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  labour  and  time  saved. 

Hepaticas  at  Tottenham. — There  is  now  in  great  beauty  at 
the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries  large  quantities  of  H.  triloba,  the  flowers 
of  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  diversity  in  point  of  coloui-,  varying 
as  they  do  from  pure  wliite  to  the  deepest  blue,  and  to  the  richest 
crimson.  No  prettier  plants  for  spring  flowering  coidd  be  chosen 
than  these,  as  their  culture  is  so  easy  that  they  thrive  almost  any- 
where. A  bed  containing  a  large  number  of  plants  recently  imported 
direct  from  their  native  habitat  strikingly  exemplified  the  great 
variation  in  the  tints  of  tlie  flowers,  though  they  are  regarded  as  not 
permanent. 

Arisaenias. — In  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  T  range  at 
Kew  there  is  now  in  flower  an  interesting  group  of  these  singular 
Himalayan  Aroids.  The  most  noteworthy  of  tliem  is  A.  spe- 
ciosum,  a  species  with  trifoliate  leaves,  the  leaflets  being  broad  and 
oblong  and  edged  w'ith  a  line  of  reddish  crimson  ;  the  spathe  is  of  a 
dull  brown  outside,  beautifully  marked  on  the  inner-sides  with  white 
stripes  ;  but  the  most  peculiar  character  of  the  plant  is  the  extraordi- 
nary prolongation  of  the  spadix,  which  lengthens  several  feet  into  a 
thread-like  tail.  A.  precox  is  another  kind  with  finely  marked 
spatlies  ;  and  A.  helleborifolium  and  A  concinnum  are  remarkable 
rather  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  than  the  attractiveness  of  their 
flower-spathes.  The  former  is  a  plant  i  ft.  high,  with  leaves  divided 
pedately  or  foot-like,  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  Hellebores  ;  and 
the  foliage  of  A.  concinnum  is  divided  into  narrow  segments,  and 
strikingly  resembles  tliat  of  HsUeborus  Boccoai.  To  the  lovers  of 
the  curious  among  plants,  these  Aris:emas  are  very  desirable,  as  they 
are  of  simple  culture,  and  may  be  groM'n  well  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house. 

Oorydalis  Lsdebouriana. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
plants  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham  is  this 
very  distinct  new  species,  which  has  recently  been  introduced  from 
the  south-eastern  districts  of  Altai  through  Dr.  Regel,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  quite  unlike  in  general  appearance  any  of  the  cultivated 
species  ;  it  grows  about  9  in.  high,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  much 
divided,  are  glaucous,  similar  to  those  of  Omphalodes  Lucilioe,  and 
are  arranged  in  a  whorl  about  half-way  up  the  stem  ;  the  flowers  are 
of  a  deep  vinous-purple,  with  pinkish  spurs,  and  are  produced  in 


long,  leafy  racemes.  It  is  apparently  extremely  hardy,  as  it  has 
withstood  the  past  winter  with  impunity  without  protection  in  the 
open  border. 

Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana  at  Gunnersbury  Park.  One  of 
the  finest  displays  of  floral  beauty  we  have  seen  is  the  collection  of 
these  lovely  Orchids  which  are  now  in  perfection  in  the  gardens  at 
the  above-named  place.  All  the  plants  are  large  and  well  gro"svn 
specimens,  with  leaves  nearly  1  ft.  in  length,  and  their  thick  leathery 
consistence  indicates  that  they  are  in  vigorous  health.  In  a  nume- 
rous collection  of  imported  plants  there  is  necessarily  considerable 
variation,  both  as  regards  size  and  colour  of  the  blossoms,  some  being 
very  pale  blush,  others  almost  white,  and  others  again  of  the  deepest 
rose  ;  and  one  example  of  the  latter  is  much  prized,  as  such  a  bright 
coloured  form  is  not  often  seen.  The  flower-spikes,  whicli  are  from 
2  ft,  to  3  ft.  long,  branch  widely  in  the  upper  half,  and  bear  from 
two  to  three  dozen  flowers  each.  There  is,  too,  a  considerable  vari- 
ation in  leaf  eliaracter  ;  for  while  the  leaves  of  some  are  long  and 
narrow,  with  but  little  mottling,  there  are  others  which  are  short 
in  proportion,  and  finely  mottled  :  and  these  latter  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
gardener,  considers  the  best,  as  they  produce  larger  and  deeper 
coloured  blooms. 

Rhododendron  Veitchi  var.  Isevigatum. — In  one  ef  the 

greenhouses  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  is  a  quantity  of 
this  lovely  Rhododendron,  and  also  some  plants  of  a  glossy-leaved 
variety  under  the  name  of  hevigatum,  both  of  wdiich  are  now  in  full 
beauty.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  are  in  some  respects  superior  to 
those  of  the  type,  inasmuch  as  they  are  somewhat  larger,  and  of  a 
purer  whiteness  ;  but  they  lack  the  exquisite  crisped  margins  which 
give  the  original  form  such  an  ornamental  and  distinct  ai^pearance. 
In  the  same  house  are  in  flower  some  of  the  Javanese  species  such  as. 
R.  javanicum,  a  kind  which  has  been  employed  in  crossing  with 
the  Malaccan  species,  R.  jasminiflorum,  the  result  being  the  splendid 
hybrids  wliich  are  now  becoming  popular. 

Masdevallia  Lindeni.— Of  this,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  these 
little  cool  Orchids,  several  plants  are  now  in  full  beauty  with  us. 
They  have  shown  no  signs  of  dislike  to  the  fogs  and  cold  which  we 
have  had,  while  many  others  seem  hurt  by  them.  This  ilasdevallia. 
could  be  grown  very  well  in  the  shad)'  side  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  the 
principal  point  being  to  keep  it  moist,  well  drained,  and  protected 
from  direct  sun-light.  We  have  also  a  very  delicate  Orchid  in  flower 
now,  viz.,  Cattleya  Triana;  virginalis  ;  its  sepals  and  petals  are  pure 
white,  and  tlie  throat  yellow.  It  is  a  very  good  and  desirable 
variety. — J.   Ckoucher,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith. 

Laelia  fiava. — In  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway,  this  beau- 
tiful and  remarkably  distinct  species  is  now  finely  in  flower.  The 
blossoms  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  oftener  seen  L.  cinna- 
barina,  but  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  very  ornamental,  and 
they  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  It  is  a  Brazilian  species,  and 
though  by  no  means  a  novelty,  one  which  is  scarce  in  gardens. 

Toxicophlsea  spectabilis. — This  is  a  very  desirable  shrub 
for  the  decoration  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  as  the  flowers  are  so  sweetly 
scented,  it  much  resembles  an  Ixora  in  habit,  but  is  greatly  superior 
to  T.  alba,  a  species  which  most  resembles  it,  as,  in  addition  to  their 
perfume,  the  flowers]  are  larger  and  whiter.  It  is  well  grown  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  where  we  lately  saw  it  finely  in  flower. 

The  Red  Maple  (Acer  rubrum). — At  this  season  this  hand- 
some Maple  is  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  ita 
small  crimson  flowers,  which  clothe  every  branch.  At  Kew  it  now 
forms  an  attractive  object  on  some  of  the  lawns,  and  it  is  none  the 
less  conspicuous  by  being  associated  in  the  plantation  with  other 
kinds.  This  and  similar  early  flowering  trees  which  produce  a  pretty 
eflict  when  there  is  as  yet  no  foliage  should  be  noted  by  intending 
planters. 

City  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market. — The  foundation  stone 
of  this  new  market  was  laid  the  other  day.  Its  plan  shows  an  area, 
of  44,000  ft.  devoted  to  wholesale  purposes,  encompassed  by  forty- 
one  shops  fronting  four  streets.  In  the  market  itself  there  will  be  a 
series  of  thirty-three  shops,  having  in  front  pitching  stands  for  goods 
and  waggon  stands.  The  basement  is  suitable  for  both  market  and 
railway  purposes.  The  general  appearance  of  the  building  extern- 
ally will  be  as  similar  in  character  to  the  other  markets  as  the  less 
expensive  style  of  the  work  will  allow.  The  style  will  be  Italian, 
and  the  materials  used  will  be  iron,  Portland  stone,  and  red  Fareham 
brick.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated,  including  land,  at 
£290,000. 

Australian  Plants  at  G-unnersbury  Park. — Now  that, 
Australian  plants  are  getting  out  of  fashion  in  private  gardens,  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  a  collection  of  them  is  being  formed  at  Gun- 
nersbury Park,  where  a  light,  airy  house  is  devoted  to  them.  This 
is  now  gay  with  Chorozemas,  Brachysemas,  Boronias,  Croweas,  Eu- 
taxias,    Pulteua;as,    and   many  other  genera,   all   in   a   remarkably 
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healthy  condition.  Such  a  collection  as  this  is  doubly  valuable,  as 
some  of  the  plants  are  invariably  in  flower  throughout  the  year. 
The  delicious  aromatic  perfume  of  Boronia  megastigma  so  pervades 
the  house  as  to  be  almost  overpowering.  By  the  quantity  of  it 
that  is  grown  here  it  ia  evidently  a  favourite,  as  it  richly  deserves 
to  be. 

Bpidendrum  bicornutum. — In  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew 
tliere  are  now  some  fine  examples  in  flower  of  this  lovely  species, 
which  is  rare  even  in  the  best  collections,  and  still  more  uncommonly 
seen  in  flower.  It  is  a  native'of  Guiana,  grows  about  15  in.  in  height, 
and  the  flower-spike  is  produced  at  the  top  of  the  horn-like  bulbs. 
The  flowers,  whicli  are  borne  in  clusters,  are  about  IJ  iu.  across, 
pure  white,  and  of  wax-like  texture  with  a  few  crimson  spots  in  the 
centre  of  the  lip.  Though  it  is  considered  a  difficult  plant  to  grow, 
it  seems  to  be  well  managed  at  Kew,  where  it  flowers  invariably 
every  year. 

Melasphserula  graminea. — This  curious  and  uncommon, 
though  by  no  means  new,  bulbous  plant  is  now  blooming  for  the 
first  time  in  my  greenhouse.  It  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  by 
Mr.  Masson  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 
and  is  figured  in  the  17th  vol.  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  tab.  615. 
It  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  Gladiolus  gramineus,  G.  ra- 
mosus,  and  Phalangium  ramosum.  It  is  described  as  a  solitary 
species,  nor  is  it  believed  ever  to  vary  in  colour.  Its  flowers  are 
scentless,  and  resemble  in  shape  those  of  a  very  tiny  Gladiolus,  being 
creamy  white  in  colour  with  black  veining  on  each  of  tlie  five  petals. 
In  tlie  capillary  tenuity  and  elastic  tremulousness  of  its  branchlets 
it  resembles  the  Briza  or  Quaking  Grass.  The  generic  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  colour  and  form  of  the  bulblets  produced  on 
the  stem,  as  mentioned  and  figured  by  Jacquin  ;  but  none  of  these 
has  as  yet  appeared  on  my  plant.  As  to  the  second  name  of  gra- 
minea, it  seems  to  me  erroneous  and  inapplicable  to  this  plant,  as 
the  foliage  in  nowise  resembles  that  of  Grass,  being  broad  and  flat  in 
form,  more  resembling  that  of  a  Sparaxis  or  other  bulb  of  that 
nature.— W.  E.  G. 

Anthurium  Andreanum. — We  hear  from  Mr.  Linden  that 
this,  Mr.  E.  Andre's  discovery,  has  just  flowered,  and  proves  to  be, 
as  was  anticipated,  a  brilliant  novelty.  It  is  even  said  to  be  finer 
than  the  now  well  known  Flamingo  plant.  Young  plants,  eight 
months  old,  are  now  full  of  buds.  The  first  flower  which  opened 
during  the  week  was  4  in.  long  and  about  as  much  wide — a  fine 
brilliant  scarlet  red  ;  the  spadix  was  white  and  yellow.  The  dried 
flower  measured  5i  in.  long  ;  and  it  is  believed  the  plants  will  soon 
be  strong  enough  to  afford  blooms  quite  as  strong. 

New  Amateur  Chrysanthemuni  Society.— Finsbury 
Park,  Horusey,  and  Wood  Green  are,  it  appears,  to  have  a  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  the  president  of  which  is  to  be  Mr.  Cutbush,  of  High- 
gate.  The  rules  which  have  been  drawn  up  provide  that  all  exhib- 
itors must  be  strictly  amateurs,  and  the  schedule  which  has  been  pre- 
pared gives  scope  for  exhibits  in  seventeen  different  classes,  either  of 
plants  in  pots  or  cut  flowers,  and  of  large  flowering  or  pompon  varie- 
ties. It  was  resolved  that  the  upper  room  of  Holloway  Hall  should 
be  used  for  the  exhibition,  and  that  the  show  should  take  place  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  17th  and  18th  of  November. 

Iris  reticulata  and  other  Spring  Flowers. — It  may 
interest  some  to  know  that  this  Iris  was  in  full  beauty  in  our  garden 
<in  the  open  ground)  on  March  4  ;  also  that  on  March  7  we  gathered 
Czar  Violets,  Polyanthuses,  and  Primroses  of  three  or  four  different 
colours.  Our  pink  Hepaticas,  single  and  double,  are  also  in  blossom. 
None  of  our  young  Wallflowers  have  been  killed  by  the  frost,  though 
nearly  everyivhere  one  hears  this  was  their  fate  during  the  late 
severe  winter.  Some  Wallflowers  sown  the  first  week  of  last  May 
are  now  in  bud.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  Southampton.— A.  E. 
AsHBY,  Glenburnie. 

ValerianaPhuaurea.— This  interesting  plant  is  now  in  fair 
condition  at  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting,  both  iu  lines  and  tufts. 
The  leaves,  which  are  coming  up,  are  of  a  good  yellow  colour,  which 
they  retain  for  a  long  time. 

Maw's  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Crocus.— We  have 
received  specimen  pages  and  plates  of  this  important  work.  It  is  to 
consist  of  two  royal  quarto  volumes,  including  about  eighty  coloured 
plates  from  Mr.  Maw's  own  drawings,  and  400  or  500  pages  of  letter- 
press, with  numerous  woodcuts,  views  of  habitats,  &c.  In  addition 
to  the  specific  descriptions,  Mr.  Maw  intends  going  with  much  detail 
into  the  physiology  of  the  genus,  the  history  and  cultivation  of  Saf- 
fron, the  history  as  a  florist's  flower,  of  the  cultivation  in  Hol- 
land, &c.,  so  as  to  make  the  book  as  widely  popular  as  possible. 
Although  a  botanical  work,  he  is  going  to  issue  it  as  un  volume  de 
luxe,  with  good  binding,  printing,  &c.  It  is  the  first  illustrated 
monograph  of  the  genus  which  has  been  issued.  Mr.  Maw  informs 
us  that  he  lias  nearly  seventy  good  species,  which  is  a  great  advance 


on  those  known  to  Herbert  in  1847  and  to  Baker  in  1873.  He  has 
nearly  all  in  cultivation,  half  of  which  he  collected  himself  in  their 
native  habitats.  The  monograph  in  question  is  not  only  an  important 
work  botanically,  but  a  beautifully  illustrated  and  interesting  book 
for  everybody. 

The  Late  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox's  Orchids.— These  were 
sold  by  auction  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Stevens,  and,  being  well  esta- 
blished plants,  brought  good  prices.  A  fine  specimen  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Andersoni  fetched  £22  is.  ;  0.  vexillarium,  £13  13s  ;  0. 
triumphans,  £8  lOs.  ;  0.  pulchellum  majus,  £7  10s,  ;  Oncidium 
macranthum,  £19  IDs.  ;  0.  superbum,  £11  lis.  ;  0.  serratum,  £6  10  ; 
Cattleya  Triana;,  £9;  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  £12  12;  M.  i^nea 
£10  10s. ;  M.  Liudeni,  £11 ;  M.  trochilus,  £7  17s.  6d. ;  M.  Harryana' 
£7  ;  Cypripedium  Stonei,  £9  10  ;  Angraicum  sesquipedale.  £9  93.  ; 
Sobralia  macrantha,  £4  ;  Disa  grandiBora,  £4  10s.  Others  fetched 
from  £2  to  £5  per  lot,  of  which  there  were  1210  ;  and  t'ae  total 
amount  realised  was  £1996  16s.  6d. 

The  Winter  in  France.— The  damage  sustained  by  the  Paris 
parks  from  the  frost  last  December  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  54,000  evergreens,  20,000  Firs,  and 
30,000  deciduous  trees  are  required  to  fill  up  gaps,  while  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  3,200  trees  were  killed  and  0,000  require  cutting 
down  to  the  roots.  The  total  loss  to  the  municipality  in  the  parks, 
avenues,  and  nurseries  is  calculated  at  a  million  francs.  Paulow- 
nias.  Cedars,  Magnolias,  Rhododendrons,  and  other  exotics  have 
especially  suffered. 

Orchid  Prizes. — The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  writes  to 
us  that  he  is  going  again  this  year  to  give  two  ten-guinea  cups  for 
Orchids  at  the  forthcoming  Worcester  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society's  Show,  to  be  held  in  June  next,  as  will  be  seen 
by  an  advertism^nt  in  another  column.  Good  tent  accommodation 
will  be  provided,  so  as  to  afford  perfect  security  to  flowers,  even  the 
most  delicate  in  character. 

New  Public  Gardens.— Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  has  contributed  £1000  towards  the  fund  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  new  public  gardens  now  being  made  on  the  land  on 
the  .30uth-east  side  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment and  overlooking  tlie  river.  The  works  are  being  pushed  for- 
ward, and  the  grounds  may  be  expected  to  be  open  to  the  public  at 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 

Potato;  Seed  for  Ireland.— Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  re- 
ceived an  order  to  supply  the  Ducliess  of  Marlborough's  Irish  Famine 
Fund  with  1000  tons  of  Scotch  Champion  Potatoes. 


ROSES. 


SEASONABLE    HINTS    ON   PKUNING. 

If  previous  experience  was  not  enough,  this  winter's  frost  has  shown 
sufficiently  the  little  dependence  that  can  be  placed  on  the  Tea 
varieties  when  grafted  as  standards  or  half -standards,  as  with  very 
few  exceptions,  even  in  the  most  favourable  situations,  the 
whole  of  the  standard  Teas  have  been  killed,  making  that  still 
more  apparent  which  has  been  long  urged  by  many  who  cultivate 
Roses  for  ordinary  garden  purposes — that  the  only  safe  way  of  grow- 
ing the  Tea  varieties  is  on  their  own  roots,  or  worked  so  low  down 
that  they  ultimately  get  established  independent  of  the  stock. 
Roses  are  frequently  planted  as  late  as  up  to  the  end  of  March,  but 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  defer  the  work  so  long  ;  still,  if  after  being 
taken  up  they  can  so  quickly  be  planted  as  to  prevent  their  roots 
getting  dried,  they  often  get  over  the  check  in  a  way  that  enables 
them  to  make  better  heads  of  bloom  the  second  summer  than  the 
same  plants  would  if  tlieir  planting  was  delayed  until  the  coming 
autumn. 

In  pruning  Roses  it  is  well  to  be  guided  by  circumstances.  In 
low-lying  districts,  where  the  first  growth  is  always  liable  to  be 
injured  by  late  spring  frosts,  it  is  well  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
in  pruning ;  but  elsewhere,  especially  where  a  considerable  stock  of 
Roses  is  grown,  by  pruning  a  portion  early  in  March,  others  a  fort- 
night later,  and  the  remainder  in  April,  a  longer  season  of  bloom 
will  be  the  result,  without  the  danger  of  having  tlie  first  gi"owth  cut 
off  if  all  were  pruned  at  once  early,  or  the  opposite  extreme  of 
later  flowering  on  account  of  all  being  late  pruned.  In  the  case  of 
Roses  grown  in  beds  on  their  own  roots,  and  kept  pegged  down, 
these,  if  not  already  pruned,  should  at  once  be  shortened  back  so 
far  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  I  find  it  to  answer  well,  with  Roses 
grown  in  this  way,  to  not  peg  them  down  after  pruning  until  the  top 
eyes,  which  the  shoots  if  left  for  a  time  in  an  erect  position  will 
break  first,  have  pushed  freely  ;  as  by  leaving  the  pegging  down 
till  this  has  taken  place  the  eyes  near  the  base  will  start  so  much 
later,  giving  a  succession  of  flowers  to  an  extent  that  does  not  occur 
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if  the  shoots  are  pegged  down  immediately  they  are  pruned.  Where 
it  is  desirable  to  have  an  increased  number  of  stout  plants  on  their 
own  roots  by  the  end  of  summer,  this  can  be  easily  effected  by 
layering  the  strong  slioots  now  pegged  down.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  remove  a  little  soil  and  peg  the  shoots  close  down,  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  couple  of  inches  of  earth  being  placed  over  the  por- 
tion thus  bent  the  lowest,  leaving  two  or  three  eyes  at  the  extreme 
point  above  ground.  This  will  cause  ver}'  little  interference  with 
this  year's  blooming  ;  and  in  the  autumn  the  layers  can  be  severed, 
taken  up  with  the  roots  they  have  made,  and  planted  where  they  are 
required  to  remain.  In  whatever  way  Koses  may  be  grown,  as  soon 
as  they  are  pruned  any  manure  that  may  be  wanted  should  at  once 
be  forked  in  ;  if  it  is  just  covered  it  will  be  sufficient,  as  if  dug  too 
deeply  tlie  roots  are  sure  to  be  injured. 

Even  in  the  most  backward  localities  Roses  on  walls  should  be 
pruned  by  the  second  or  third  week  in  this  month,  as  should  sharp 
frosts  happen  to  occur  later  on,  the  young  shoots  are  not  likely  to 
suffer  where  they  receive  the  protection  which  a  wall  affords.  With 
a  view  to  keeping  the  lower  portions  of  the  wall  well  furnished  with 
strong-flowering  wood,  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  bent  a  little 
above  the  ground  to  an  angle  of  40^^  or  45°.  Where  this  is  prac- 
tised yearly  with  a  few  of  the  strong  shoots  which  tlie  bending  down 
always  is  the  means  of  producing  from  the  base  of  the  plants, 
walls  whereon  Roses  are  grown  will  not  be  found  to  get  into  that 
unsightly  state  which  almost  invariably  occurs  where  the  shoots  are 
all  trained  straight  up,  with  the  general  result  of  the  wall  in  a  short 
time  becoming  devoid  of  either  flowers  or  sufficient  leaves  to  cover 
it.  T.  Baines. 
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NOTES  FROM  CORSICA. 


Mb.  KiNG.SMiLL  writes  from  Corsica,  under  date  March  1'2,  as  fol- 
lows : — I  am  more  enchanted  than  ever  with  this  beautiful  island. 
The  weather  is  still  perfect,  and  the  scenery  grander  the  further  one 
moves  inland.  A  few  days  back  we  were  at  Canro,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Ajaccio,  and  though  this  trip  has  far  exceeded  my  expec- 
tations, I  could  not  help  envying  the  lucky  man  who  may  be  there 
in  May.  Some  of  the  natural  rockeries  near  the  village  were  full  of 
choice  alpine  plants,  and  literally  crowded  witli  bulbs  of  all  kinds  ; 
the  lower  ground  carpeted  with  Cyclamens,  Trichonema  Columna;, 
and  Crocus  minimus — myriads  of  the  latter,  and  amongst  them  a 
single  bulb  of  a  pure  white  variety.  The  fresh  growth  of  the  great 
strong  shoots  of  some  giant  Fennel  on  the  road  to  Vico  w-as  very  fine. 
At  Vico  we  went  to  the  monastery  to  see  the  herbarium,  but  the 
botanical  priest  informed  us  this  would  take  several  days  :  he,  how- 
ever, showed  us  several  of  his  drawings  of  the  local  flora,  and  most 
excellent  they  were.  Near  Vico  we  gathered  some  fine  heads  of 
Narcissus  Tazetta  from  the  scrub,  or  macchia,  as  it  is  here  called  ;  we 
are  told  that  Napoleon,  when  at  St.  Helena,  in  speaking  of  his  birth- 
place, said — "  I  should  know  it  by  its  odour  alone,  and  with  shut 
eyes."  Each  place  visited  has  some  special  feature  of  its  own.  The 
Olive  groves  at  Gari,  the  Orange  gardens  at  Porto,  the  grand  Pine 
forest  of  Aitone,  and  the  drive  from  Porto  i  la  Piana,  through 
rooks  the  extraordinary  and  grotesque  formation  of  which  cannot  be 
described.  In  the  forest  of  Aitone  there  are  some  grand  specimens 
of  the  Pinus  Laricio  (of  which  the  whole  forest  is  composed)  ;  the 
trees  have  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  Bombyx 
processionalis  ;  their  numbers  are  marvellous,  and  their  nests,  each 
containing  thousands  of  young,  hang  like  white  bags  from  the  trees. 
Here,  too,  was  to  be  seen  tlie  Mistletoe  growing  freely  on  the  Pine — 
a  new  sight  to  me.  In  the  next  forest,  we  were  told,  was  to  be  seen 
a  collection  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  district ;  unfortunately,  the 
snow  and  ice  stopped  our  further  progress.  On  our  return  we  stayed 
a  night  at  Carghese,  a  C4reek  village,  and  it  was  very  strange  to  be 
challenged  by  the  landlady  to  converse  in  Greek.  We  are  still  too 
early  for  the  flowers,  but  even  now  there  is  much  to  be  seen  ;  and  I 
have  secured  many  roots  the  growth  of  which  is  entirely  new  to 
me,  and  the  old  flower-spikes  give  hopes  as  to  the  future.  We 
passed  near  Lagoni  immense  quantities  of  Narcissus  Tazetta  in  full 
flower.  The  Rock  Roses  are  now  fast  coming  into  bloom,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  the  whole  country  will  be  a  blaze  of  colour.  Any 
of  your  readers  who  want  an  "enjoyable  holiday  in  April  or  May 
should  come  to  this  island,  but  not  unless  they  have  good  health 
and  appetite,  for  there  is  just  a  slight  amount  of  roughing  it  to  be 
gone  through  at  some  of  the  out-of-the-way  places.  For  instance,  at 
this  village  there  is  no  hotel  or  even  inn  ;  but  the  local  tailor  has 
kindly  given  us  food  and  lodging. 


Pears— Charles  Oogn6e  and  Charles  Ernest.— These 
are  described  in  the  Illustration  Horticole  as  being  of  sterling  merit. 
The  first-named  is  in  season  during  JIarch  and  April ;  the  latter  from 
the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  December.  Both  varieties 
are  said  to  be  of  vigorous  habit  and  very  productive. — J.  C.  B. 


PLATE  CCXXV— THE  POET'S  NARCISSUS. 

"He  that  hath  two  cakes  of  bread,  let  him  sell  one  of  them  for 
some  flowers  of  the  Narcissus  ;  for  bread  is  the  food  of  the  body,  but 
Narcissus  is  the  food  of  the  soul."  Thus  wrote  Mahomet  the 
Prophet,  whose  followers  are  promised  a  heaven  in  a  garden  of  beau- 
tiful flowers.  The  Poet's  Narcissus,  when  in  blossom,  is  the  glory 
of  the  garden  ;  but  where  whole  fields  of  it  are  seen,  its  wild  beauty 
is  indescribable  in  prose.  In  parts  of  France  and  Italy  it  is  a 
common  wilding  among  the  Meadow  Grass.  Near  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore  it  lends  its  beauty  to  the  common  herbage  in  this  wise  ;  and, 
again,  the  station  or  habitat  at  Lattes,  near  Montpellier,  is  remark- 
able inasmuch  as  N.  poeticus,  N.  biflorus,  and  N.  Tazetta,  all  of 
which  are  connected  by  a  series  of  intermediate  hybrid  forms,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  same  meadow.  What  Nature  does  afield  in  vary- 
ing the  charm  of  her  blossoms,  man  has  also  done  in  the  garden  ; 
and  the  result  is  some  of  the  charming  phases  of  form  and 
colour  so  well  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Dean  Herbert  long  ago  proved  that  the  Poet's  Narcissus  would 
produce  the  species  calted  N.  incomparabilis  when  hybridised  witli 
the  common  Daffodil,  and  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  for  1843  several  of  these 
hybrids  are  represented.  Dean  Herbert  obtained  them  by  crossing 
the  common  Daffodil  with  pollen  of  the  Poet's  Narcissus ;  and,  by  fol- 
lowing up  the  crosses  in  this  way,  plants  very  nearly  similar  to  the 
true  Poet's  Narcissus  were  obtained  from  what  was  originally 
seed  of  the  common  Daffodil.  More  recent  hybridisers  have  obtained 
these  hybrids,  and  also  some  belonging  to  other  groups.  The  deli- 
cate sulphur-tinted  forms  of  N.  poeticus  here  figured  are,  however, 
no  doubt  hybrids  between  N.  poeticus  and  N.  incomparabilis,  and 
belong  to  what  are  now  known  as  the  Leeds'  Narcissi.  There  are 
two  distinct  sections  of  them,  known  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
corona  or  cup.  One  type  approaches  N.  poeticus,  and  has  been 
named  N.  Barbidgei ;  tlie  other  type,  N.  Barri,  more  closely  ap- 
proaches the  other  parent,  N.  incomparabilis. 

By  promiscuous  seeding  and  hybridisation  Nature  has  varied  N. 
poeticus  considerably,  as  a  glance  at  all  the  white  forms  so  well  repre- 
sented in  tlie  accompanying  plate  will  show.  The  size  of  the  flower, 
breadth  of  perianth,  segments,  breadth,  flatness,  and  colouration  of 
the  cup,  are  all  shown  very  clearly.  Thus  N.  poeticus  and  N.  armatus 
are  almost  perfect  from  a  florist's  point  of  view,  tlie  segments  being 
flat  and  much  imbricated.  Then  in  the  colour  of  the  cup  there  is 
every  gradation  between  the  narrow  rim  of  red  in  N.  augustifolius 
to  the  pure  vermilion  cup  of  N.  armatus.  Look  at  which  form  one 
may,  however,  all  are  lovely  ;  and  strong  clumps  of  a  flower  so  pure 
and  fragrant  as  the  Poet's  Narcissus  should  be  grown  in  all  gardens, 
from  the  tiny  ones  in  front  of  thatch-roofed  cottages  to  those 
with  acres  of  borders  and  grassy  lawns — as  at  Belvoir,  Cliveden, 
Straffan,  Powerscourt,  Killerton,  or  Welbeck. 

In  many  London  market  gardens  long  rows  of  N.  poeticus,  double 
as  well  as  single,  enjoy  well-enriched  soil  in  company  with  Wall- 
flowers and  Moss  Roses  ;  and  no  flowers  are  more  popular  than  these 
during  their  season.  The  double  form  is  especially  lovely,  and  not 
at  all  inferior  to  a  Gardenia  in  purity  and  fragrance.  In  beds  or 
borders  these  plants  grow  and  increase  freely,  but  to  see  them  in 
their  full  beauty  they  must  be  naturalised  on  the  Grass  of  outlying 
portions  of  the  lawn  or  pleasure  grounds.  Grown  in  this  way  they 
gain  in  beauty  and  freshness  by  association  with  the  unkempt 
herbage  ;  while  even  the  grass  and  sward  weeds  themselves  acquire 
quite  a  new  charm  when  thus  associated  with  flowers  so  lovely. 
Even  where  the  bulbs  must  perforce  be  planted  in  beds  as  borders, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  they  be  surrounded  by  the  hard  and 
bare  earth,  since  we  have  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  shallow-rooting 
annuals,  which  form  a  green  carpet  from  which  the  leaves  and  blos- 
soms rise  fresh  and  lovely.  Bare  earth  amongst  flowers  is  not  only 
unsightly,  it  is  also  unnatural,  allowing  the  sun  to  harden  and 
parch  the  soil  in  this  way  exposed,  thus  forcing  the  roots  to  seek 
shelter  and  moisture  farther  than  they  otherwise  would  do  from 
the  refreshing  influence  of  warmth  and  air.  Thus  by  carpeting 
the  ground  amongst  hardy  bulbs  we  not  only  enhance  their  beauty 
but  we  assist  their  growth,  and  thus  ensure  e-xtra  vigour  of  bloom 
by  encouraging  their  roots  near  the  surface  of  .the  earth  made 
genial  by  shelter. 

There  are  many  bits  of  ground  in  out-of-the-way  sheltered  nooks 
which  might  be  made  little  pictures  in  May  if  well-tilled  and  then 
planted  with  roots  of  these  Narcissi.  The  individual  forms  are  so 
well  represented  in  the  illustration  as  to  render  descriptive  matter 
superfluous  ;  it  therefore  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  white  forms 
of  N.  poeticus  lend  themselves  to  gentle  forcing  in  pots,  so  that  one 
may  in  this  wise  anticipate  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  it  it  be  so 
desired.  F.   W.  Bukeidge. 

[Our  plate  was  prepared  from  specimens  supplied  by  Mr.  Barr]. 
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GARDENING     FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Flower  Garden. 

The  bright  weather  which  we  have  had  during  the  past  week  has 
caused  Grass  to  start  into  rapid  growth,  more  especially  in  sheltered 
lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  from  which  the  keen  winds  are  shut  out 
or  very  much  broken  in  force  by  evergreen  t  ees  and  shrubs  ;  and  for 
some  time  to  come  the  lawn  mower  or  scythe  will  be  !n  pretty  con- 
stant use.  Presuming  that  sweeping  and  rolling  werj  done  as  re- 
commended, while  the  ground  was  soft  and  the  Grass  short,  a  smooth 
firm  surface  will  now  be  the  result,  whereon  the  lawn  mower  will 
make  satisfactory  wo:  k.  But  if,  thi'ough  pressure  of  other  opera- 
tions, the  surface  is  rough  and  uneven,  it  will  be  better  to  go  first 
over  it  once  with  the  scythe,  sweeping  and  rolling  a  terwards  pre- 
paratory to  using  the  lawn  mower.  Dressed  grounds  are  easily  kept 
in  good  order  by  running  the  machine  over  them  at  regular  intervals 
of  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  growth  is  active  and  the  weather  mild, 
lengthening  the  intervals  later  in  the  season  and  in  times  of  drought. 
When  the  Finetum  adjoins  the  flower  garden,  the  Grass,  as  a  rule, 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  more  naturally,  cutting  it  with  a  scythe  two 
or  three  times  a  year.  This  is  often  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  a 
garden  if  beds  of  simple  design  be  introduced  into  sheltered  nooks, 
and  rare  trees  and  shrubs  planted  as  single  specimens  or  in  groups 
amongst  the  Coniferfe.  Any  one  wishing  to  try  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
or  Aralia  Sieboldi  out-of-doors  should  now  gradually  harden  off  their 
plants  and  put  them  out  in  May  ;  for  wherever  the  Laurustinus  can 
be  grown,  these  plants  may  safely  be  planted  out  permanently.  The 
Chusan  Palm  has  also  stood  quite  uninjured,  while  the  young 
growths  of  Laurel  and  of  Laurustinus  are  quite  killed.  Select  a 
favourable  site  for  these  plants,  open  to  the  full  sun,  but  sheltered 
from  cutting  winds,  that  are  more  destructive  than  frost,  and  deeply 
cultivate  the  soil  before  planting  them.  It  is  not  advisable  to  over- 
stimulate  growth  by  means  of  rich  manure,  as  success  more  depends 
on  moderate-sized,  well-ripened  wood  ;  therefore  stagnant  moisture 
at  the  root  should  be  counteracted  by  efficient  drainage,  whereby  the 
soil  will  be  rendered  warmer,  and  early  growth  will  be  encouraged, 
which  will  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  well  matured  in  average 
seasons.  Aralia  Sieboldi  will  be  found  to  be  most  useful  as  a  centre 
for  flower  beds  in  the  form  of  a  standard  ;  therefore  the  side  shoots 
should  be  kept  cut  in  until  it  attains  a  height  of  4  ft.,  when 
its  large  leaves  will  show  themselves  off  to  excellent  advantage, 
and  the  ground  beneath  may  be  covered  with  dwarf  plants  close  up 
to  the  stem  of  the  Aralia.  The  dressing  of  all  permanent  beds  of 
herbaceous  plants  must  be  completed  without  delay,  and  transplant- 
ing or  dividing  should  be  done  before  much  top-growth  has  been 
made.  Surplus  plants  should  have  a  favourable  site  in  the  reserve 
garden,  both  for  filling  up  gaps  and  for  furnishing  cut  flowers  ;  thus 
those  in  the  flower  garden  need  not  be  disturbed.  Walks  and  paths 
of  all  kinds  will  require  weeding  and  rolling.  Where  good  binding 
gravel  is  used  and  kept  well  rolled,  it  gets  so  firm  and  smooth  that 
the  seeds  of  weeds  cannot  easily  establish  themselves  ;  and  on  such 
walks  hand-weeding  only  should  be  practised.  But  where  a  loose  ma- 
terial has  to  be  employed  hoeing  and  raking  afford  the  readiest 
means  of  cleansing  them.  In  our  woodland  walks  under  trees  we 
find  that  coal  ashes  make  a  clean  dry  walk.  In  such  positions  gravel 
gets  green  and  moss-grown,  owing  to  the  shade  and  drip  from  the 
trees.  Where  belts  of  trees  and  underwood  adjoin  the  flower  garden 
coal-ash  walks  answer  well ;  and  by  planting  bulbs,  such  as  Daffo- 
dils, Snowdrops,  and  Aconites,  and  any  surplus  plants  of  coloured 
Primroses,  hardy  Ferns,  Irises,  and  similar  plants  amongst  the  native 
plants  that  grow  naturally  in  such  spots,  it  will  be  found  that  with 
a  minimum  of  labour  good  effects  may  be  secured,  and  a  pleasing 
break  made  in  the  monotony  that  results  from  following  too  closely 
fixed  and  orthodox  rules. — J.  Groom. 

Auriculas. — The  weather  still  continues  favourable  for  the 
healthy  development  of  these,  and  also  for  the  perfect  expansion  of 
the  flower-trusses.  A  few  of  the  most  difficult  varieties  to  open 
have  been  placed  in  a  house  near  the  glass  where  a  little  artificial 
heat  can  be  applied  if  deemed  necessary ;  but  as  far  as  present 
prospects  are  concerned,  the  whole  collection  (excepting,  of  course, 
a  very  few  that  will  throw  up  late  trusses)  will  be  in  flower  by  the 
20th  of  April,  the  traditional  date  of  flowering  near  London  when 
cold  frames  of  antique  fashion  were  in  use,  and  when  heated  houses 
in  which  to  flower  the  plants  were  unheard  of.  The  wind  blows 
steadily  and  rather  coldly  from  the  east ;  it  is,  however,  quite 
necessary  to  ventilate,  so  that  the  plants  may  receive  plenty  of  fresh 
air  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  wind  does  not  blow 
directly  upon  them.  The  roots  speedily  exhaust  the  soil  of  moisture 
now  ;  and  the  whole  collection,  if  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  must  be 
looked  over  every  day. 

Carnations  and.  Picotees. — Instructions  were  given  at  p. 
2ti  as  to  repotting,  and  the  special  treatment  required  by  these.  Ours 


have  all  been  repotted  for  some  time,  and  those  that  have  not  ' '  gone 
off "  are  now  making  good  growth,  protected  as  they  are  by  glass 
lights.  These  are  only  placed  over  the  plants  to  protect  them  from 
very  cold  winds  or  too  much  wet.  Still,  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  i)ushing  on  the  plants  at  this  time  by  keeping  the  glass  lights 
rather  close  over  them  ;  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  growers  were 
strong  advocates  of  this  practice.  It  is  during  such  seasons  as 
1879  that  the  value  of  glass  is  mostly  appreciated.  This  year 
there  has  as  yet  been  but  little  danger  of  any  hardy  plants  beinn- 
injured,  as  there  has  been  no  rain  to  speak  of.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  seeds,  which,  if  good,  will  vegetate  freely  and  certainly 
more  speedily  if  the  pots  in  which  they  are  sown  can  be  plunged 
in  a  gentle  heat  over  a  hotbed  ;  but  they  will  also  vegetate  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  lights  should  be  kept  rather  close,  and  the  mould 
in  which  the  seeds  are  sown  moderately  moist. 

Gladioli. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  out  the  general  collec- 
tion of  the  G.  gaudavensis  section.  I  have  on  previous  occasions 
urged  the  importance  of  having  the  ground  well  prepared  for  their 
reception,  by  trenching  and  manuring  deeply  in  the  previous  autumn 
and  by  taking  opportunities  during  the  winter  when  it  is  dry  to  fork 
it  over.  If  this  has  been  done  the  soil  will  now  be  quite  loose,  and 
thoroughly  aerated.  I  put  four  rows  only  in  each  bed,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  amongst  the  spikes  if  the  beds  are  wider.  Draw  the 
drills  as  for  Peas  ;  then  place  a  little  sharp  sand  on  the  places  where 
the  corms  arc  to  rest ;  then  a  little  more  sand  above,  and  fill  in  the 
drills  covering  the  crowns  2  in.  Those  that  were  started  in  pots 
should  now  be  planted  out  in  a  warm  position  to  flower  early.  Sow 
the  seeds  at  once,  using  7-in.  pots,  and  sow  about  thirty  seeds  in  each 
pot ;  they  will  vegetate  in  a  fortnight  in  a  hotbed.  The  compost 
should  be  light  and  rather  rich,  using  very  fine  soil  on  the  surface. 

Dahlias. — Pot  roots  should  be  seen  to  ;  if  they  have  started  into 
growth,  let  the  soil  be  shaken  from  the  roots,  which  may  tlien  be 
potted  in  small  pots.  The  earliest-struck  cuttings  must  be  potted  on 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  placing  them  out  in  cold  frames  as  the 
plants  become  established.  Thick  mats  must  be  available  to  throw 
over  the  glass  at  nights  if  there  are  any  signs  of  frost.  Cuttings 
may  yet  be  put  in  of  any  varieties  of  which  there  is  not  sufficient 
stock.  Seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  and  be  placed  in  a 
hot-bed  ;  they  may  be  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  previously 
recommended  for  Gladioli  and  Carnations. 

Hardy  Ojrpripediums.— I  have  been  able  to  obtain  eleven 
distinct  species  of  these,  and  have  been  fairly  successful  with  their 
culture.  They  require  a  moist  atmosphere  and  partial  shade  in  order 
to  be  quite  successful  with  them  ;  and  they  must  also  be  kept  moist 
at  the  roots,  but  not  water-logged.  Some  must  be  kept  rather  drier 
than  others,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  natural  conditions  under 
which  they  have  been  found.  With  C.  acaule,  which  usually  does 
not  succeed  well  in  pots,  I  have  been  very  successful,  and  it  will  be 
the  first  to  flower.  C.  montanum  will  be  next  to  it,  followed  by  C. 
macranthum.  The  others,  such  as  C.  Calceolus,  C.  spectabile,  C. 
japonicum,  C.  parviflorum,  &c.,  are  making  strong  growth.  All  the 
plants  are  now  in  a  low  span-roofed  house,  and  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  that  are  being  grown  for  exhi- 
tiou  purposes.  Syringe  overhead  at  least  once  a  day,  and  attend  to 
watering  at  the  roots  when  it  is  required,  J.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — M.T,ny  of  the  early-blooming  kinds  in  the  East  Indian 
house,  such  as  Aerides  Veitchi,  A.  Lobbi,  A.  affine,  Vanda  tricolor, 
V.  Dennisoniana,  Saccolabium  ampullaceum,  &c.,  will  now  be  show- 
ing their  flower-spikes,  and  when  in  this  stage  the  plants  must  not 
receive  a  check  if  finely-developed  spikes  are  expected.  Maintain  a 
steady  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  about  them,  and  let 
their  roots  have  a  slightly-increased  supply  of  water.  By  treating 
them  in  this  way,  when  the  flower-spikes  are  young  and  succulent, 
they  will  lengthen  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  gradually  develop  into 
fine  racemes  of  lovely  blossoms.  As  the  Angraicums  go  out  of  flower, 
they  should  be  re-potted  or  top-dressed  at  once,  using  crocks,  char- 
coal, and  Sphagnum  Moss.  A.  sesquipedale  is  not  so  free-rooting 
as  the  other  kinds ;  therefore  care  must  be  exercised  in  potting  or  top- 
dressing  this  species,  as  any  mutilation  of  the  roots  will  seriously 
affect  its  growth.  Trichopilias  and  the  winter-blooming  Oncidiums, 
such  as  0.  Cavendishi,  that  have  now  had  a  short  rest  after  bloom- 
ing, should  early  be  brought  under  growing  conditions  again,  to  get 
them  well  forward  before  autumn.  The  beautiful  Odontoglossum 
Phalaenopsis,  is  now  showing  flower  freely.  This  is  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult plant  to  grow  and  flower  successfully.  It  should  receive  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  at  all  seasons,  as  anything  like 
drought  in  that  quarter  is  fatal  to  the  health  of  this  plant.  The  soil 
most  suitable  for  it  consists  of  equal  parts  of  the  best  fibrous  peat 
and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  pounded  charcoal. 
It  should  have  a  position  close  to  the  glass  in  the  Cattleya  house 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  May;  and  during  the 
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remaining  part  of  the  year  the  warm  end  of  a  cool  house  will  suit  it 
best.  It  requires  a  very  moist  atmosphere  during  the  growing 
season,  and  if  the  plants  can  bo  set  over  a  tank  or  pans  of  water 
when  they  are  in  the  cool  house  it  will  be  very  beneficial  to  them. 
Attend  regularly  to  fumigating  all  kinds  that  will  bear  it  without 
injury  ;  it  is  the  easiest  and  best  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  thrips. 

Stove  Plants. — That  most  useful  winter  and  spring  blooming 
climber,  Bougainvillea  sijeciosa,  will  soon  have  finislied  blooming. 
It  sliould,  therefore,  at  once  be  pruned  in  close  to  the  old  wood;  and 
as  soon  as  a  few  inches  of  new  growth  are  made,  it  should  be  freely 
disbudded.  The  growths  selected  for  next  season's  flowering  must 
bo  kept  fully  exposed  to  all  the  sun  and  light  possible  during  the 
growing  season,  and  all  new  growths  springing  from  the  main  stems 
after  the  first  disbudding  must  be  regularly  removed  ;  otherwise  the 
wood  selected  for  ripening  and  flowering  will  be  much  affected  as 
regards  freedom  of  blooming.  An  intermediate  temperature  suits 
this  plant  best  at  all  seasons,  and  it  should  always  be  sparingly  fed 
at  the  roots,  except  when  the  bracts  are  about  half-grown,  when  a 
few  doses  of  liquid  manure  will  be  an  advantage  as  regards  a  good 
display  of  bloom.  Plants  of  Clerodendron  Thompsoni  that  have  re- 
ceived a  good  ripening  during  the  winter  should  now  be  regulated, 
removing  at  the  same  time  all  weak  useless  wood.  After  tliat  place 
them  in  a  brisk  moist  atmosphere,  and  gradually  increase  the  supply 
of  water  as  tlie  plants  advance  in  growth.  Keep  tliem  well  syringed, 
and  give  strong  slioots  a  bend  downwards  to  induce  them  to  break 
at  every  joint.  Any  required  for  later  blooming  should  now  be  kept 
in  a  cool  temperature,  and  dry  at  tlie  roots.  Crotons  that  liave  got 
a  good  hold  of  tlio  new  material  about  their  roots  should  be  gradu- 
ally inured  to  all  the  sun  and  light  that  can  be  given  them.  Keep 
them  well  syringed  to  check  thrips  and  red  spider,  and  give  abun- 
■  dant  supplies  of  water  to  the  roots  when  the  plants  are  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Attend  to  the  pegging-out  of  Sonerilas,  and  the  creeping 
varieties  of  variegated  Eranthemums.  Tliose  may  now  be  jjropa- 
gated  wliere  more  stock  is  required.  A  heated  pit  should  now  be 
got  ready  for  planting  out  the  earliest  propagated  Dracaenas.  Plant 
them  about  18  in.  apart,  and  give  abundance  of  moisture  during  the 
summer.  With  liberal  treatment  these  will  make  fine  plants  for 
conservatory  and  house  decoration  during  the  autumn  months.  Keep 
up  an  unceasing  war  with  mealy  bug  and  all  insect  pests  in  this 
house. 

Ferns, — Tlie  hardy  kinds  under  cover  in  cool  structures  will  now 
require  increased  supplies  of  water  at  the  root.  These  sliould  beset 
on  a  cool,  moist  bottom  and  receive  a  moderately  thick  shading  dur- 
ing sunny  weather.  Watch  carefully  for  slugs,  otherwise  they  will 
soon  do  ii-reparable  mischief.  The  indigenous  kinds  of  Filmy  Ferns 
will  now  reipiire  more  attention  to  their  wants  than  hitherto.  En- 
deavour to  keep  a  misty  atmosphere  around  them  by  sprinkling  them 
frequently  through  a  very  fine  rosed  watering-pot.  The  Hymeno- 
phyllums  grow  freely  on  cones  of  soft  sandstone,  with  a  thin  layer 
of  peat  and  leaf-mould  between  the  plant  and  the  stone.  The  Tri- 
chomanes  do  best  with  the  sandstone  broken  about  the  size  of  Broad 
Beans.  A  regular  surfacing  of  these  should  be  placed  over  the 
psat,  and  some  larger  lumps  should  bo  mixed  with  it.  The  regu- 
lar state  of  moisture  maintained  in  the  broken  sandstones  is  just 
what  this  plant  delights  in,  as  the  rhizomes  cling  to  them  tena- 
ciously, and  travel  over  them  rapidly. 

Conservatory.— With  the  many  fine  plants  that  bloom  in 
spring  there  should  now  be  a  brilliant  display  in  this  house.  Endea- 
vour to  keep  a  cool  atmosphere  during  sunny  days,  and  let  down  the 
shadings  early  in  the  morning,  otlierwise  the  flowers  will  be  of  short 
duration,  aiul  mucli  of  the  labour  of  forcing  and  bringing  them  into 
flower  will  be  thrown  away.  Lapagerias  that  are  infested  with  in- 
sects of  any  kind  must  now  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  their  growth 
is  much  advanced.  Camellias  planted  out  that  have  finished  flower- 
ing should  receive  a  sponging  or  syringing,  and  the  borders  should 
be  top-dressed  and  re-planted  with  Selaginellas.  Specimen  Tree  Ferns 
in  this  house  should  have  their  old  fronds  removed  as  fast  as  they 
become  discoloured, — J.  Roeerm. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Vines. — Late  houses  of  Vines  now  breaking  under  the  inSueuce 
of  briglrt  weather  will  require  good  syringing  two  or  three  times  a 
<lay,  and  the  inside  borders  will  be  the  batter  for  a  covering  of  some 
kmd  that  will  radiate  atmospheric  moisture  as  the  temperature 
r:ses.  Strong  young  rods  may  require  bending  down  to  a  hcrizontal 
position  to  ensure  an  even  break,  and  when  all  the  buds  are  on  the 
move  they  may  be  tied  up  to  the  wires.  Let  the  niglit  temperature 
range  between  50"  and  55'.  Give  a  little  air  at  Go",  and  encourage 
free  growth  by  closing  with  plenty  of  moisture  when  the  house 
.stands  at  75'.  In  succession  and  mid-season  houses  the  greatest 
activity  will  be  necessary,  as  growth  is  very  rapid  and  satisfactory, 
aad  Grapes  of  all  kinds  are  setting  well.  The  most  tedious  work  is 
t'oHining,  and  oa  this  account  it  should  be  taken  in  hand  as  saon  as 


the  free  setting  kinds  are  out  of  flower.  Muscats,  black  and  white, 
Black  Morocco,  and  some  of  the  Sweetwaters,  which  do  not  always 
set  well,  being  left  until  the  perfectly  fertilised  berries  begin  to  swell. 
No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  thinning  Grapes,  as  the  diff'erent  va- 
rieties of  the  same  kind  differ  so  much  in  size  of  berry  and  struc- 
ture of  bunch.  Wlien  properly  thinned,  ripe  Grapes  should  not 
press  each  other  out  of  form,  neither  should  the  bunches  open  when 
cut  and  laid  on  the  dish.  A  rule,  however,  may  be  laid  down  for 
tlie  thinning  of  the  bunches,  as  we  invariably  leave  too  many  on  the 
Vines,  and  regret  having  done  so  when  it  is  too  late.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  might,  with  decided  advantage,  make  it  a  rule  to 
appoint  a  disinterested  person  to  perform  the  final  thinning  before 
they  have  time  to  rob  tlie  Vines,  and  so  injure  the  bunches  left  to 
ripen.  When  the  Grapes  in  the  early  house  have  finished  stoning, 
the  borders  will  require  a  liberal  watering  with  warm  liquid  manure 
to  help  them  through  tlie  last  swelling.  The  paths  and  surfaces 
may  also  be  damped  with  it  after  closing  on  fine  afternoons  up  to 
the  time  the  berries  begin  to  show  signs  of  colouring,  when  pure 
water  only  must  be  used.  Wage  incessant  war  with  red  spider,  and 
destroy  the  small  spinning  spiders  which  endeavour  to  gain  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  bunches  and  injure  the  bloom  before  it  is  properly  set 
by  travelling  over  the  berries.  Add  fresh  top-dressing  to  pot  Vines 
swelling  off  crops  of  fruit,  and  give  them  good  liquid  manure  at 
every  watering.  Pot  on  young  Vinos  from  this  year's  eyes  as  soon 
as  they  recover  from  the  stand  which  they  always  make  after  the 
exertion  of  starting  into  growth  ;  replunge  in  bottom  heat,  shade 
for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  grow  on  in  full  exposure  to  sun  and 
light.  Inside  borders  made  in  accordance  with  former  directions, 
and  left  rough  and  loose,  will  now  be  in  fine  condition  for  planting. 
If  young  growing  cut-back  Vines  or  eyes  of  the  current  year  in  sods 
of  turf  are  now  ready,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  gettinc;  them  planted. 
Let  the  borders  be  narrow,  mulch  with  short  horse  litter,  give  water 
at  a  temperature  of  90',  and  keep  close  for  two  or  three  da3's. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — With  a  rising  barometer,  a 
bracing  north-east  wind  and  a  cloudless  sky,  ventilation,  good  syring- 
ing and  plentiful  supplies  of  water  to  inside  borders  will  require  care- 
ful attention.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  shut  off  fire-heat  early  on 
fine  mornings.  Immediately  after  the  trees  have  been  well  syringed 
with  tepid,  soft  water,  a  little  air  should  be  admitted  at  the  apex  of 
the  house,  to  be  followed  by  tlie  gradual  opening  of  the  front  venti- 
lators as  the  temperature  rises.  If  the  roots  have  not  been  mulched 
some  short  manure  should  now  be  placed  over  them,  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  keeping  tliem  near  the  surface  and  giving  off  moisture 
through  the  day,  as  Peaches,  when  in  full  growth  under  modern 
roofs  of  glass,  soon  show  signs  of  suffering  if  they  do  not  cast  their 
fruit  when  sparingly  supplied  with  tliis  important  element.  As  the 
fruit  approaches  the  stoning  period,  the  temperature  must  be  kept  as 
equable  as  possible  until  the  trees  have  passed  through  this  trying 
process.  A  night  temperature  of  5S',  with  a  rise  of  10"  to  15°  by 
day,  will  be  quite  sufficient ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  change  to  dull, 
cold  weather,  a  few  degrees  lower  will  be  advisable.  Tie  in  young 
growths  that  show  signs  of  becoming  too  strong,  and  shorten 
back  gross  shoots  where  they  are  likely  to  derange  the  balance  of  the 
trees.  Disbud  and  heel  down  when  the  shoots  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  succession  houses.  Carefully  avoid  laying  in  more  wood 
than  is  re.quired  for  the  maturation  of  the  present  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  succeeding  crop ;  thin  the  fruits  as  the  woi'k  proceeds, 
leaving  those  which  are  more  favourably  placed  for  swelling  to  ma- 
turity with  a  fair  percentage  for  removal  after  they  are  stoned. 
Watch  closely  for  green  fly,  and  fumigate  on  a  calm  evening  when 
the  trees  are  dry.  Look  well  to  external  borders  in  which  mid-season 
and  late  Peiches  are  growing,  and  if  they  show  signs  of  getting  too 
dry,  cover  with  long  horse  litter,  which  will  prevent  radiation  while 
it  admits  a  free  passage  of  air  and  warmth.  It  does  not  often  hap- 
pen that  outside  borders  require  water  early  in  the  spring  ;  but  the 
past  winter  and  the  present  month  having  been  unusually  dry,  a 
good  soaking,  provided  tliey  are  well  drained,  can  do  them  no  harm. 
Syringe  the  trees  every  fine  morning  up  to  the  flowering  stage. 
Have  the  heating  apparatus  in  order  sliould  severe  frost  or  wet,  sun- 
less weather  render  fire  heat  necessary,  as  late  house  Peaches, 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  trees  on  walls,  are  likely  to 
be  unusually  valuable. 

Strawberries. — With  due  attention  to  ventilation  and  watering, 
forcing  in  this  department  is  now  comparatively  easy  and  certain. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  bright  arid  weather,  the  watering-can 
and  Read's  syringe  in  skilful  h;iiirls  will  play  an  important  part,  not 
only  in  aiding  advancing  crops  of  fruit,  bat  also  in  saving  from  serious 
injury  Peaches  and  Grapes  growing  in  houses  which  have  been  in- 
fested with  spider  and  otiier  insects  by  the  introduction  of  pot  Straw- 
berries. Good  forced  Strawberries  are  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
dessert  when  they  can  be  grown  in  quantity  in  pits  or  houses  pro- 
perly constructed  for  their  culture  ;  but  as  the  production  of  a  few 
pounds  of  fruit  often  leads  to  the  destriiotioa  of  more  valuable  crops, 
employers  should  bj  r3q-ie3!;ei  to  study  their  own  interests  by  pro- 
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viding  a  proper  Strawberry  house.  Plants  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth  will  now  do  better  in  light  pits  with  a  little  artificial  heat 
than  on  exposed  shelves  in  hot  houses  ;  but  where  there  is  no  choice 
in  the  matter,  plants  occupying  the  largest  pots  may  be  selected,  and 
the  soil  should  be  well  rammed  to  ensure  the  even  passage  of  water 
through  the  balls.  Sods  of  turf  and  saucers  are  sometimes  used  ;  but 
much  as  the  plants  enjoy  moisture  about  the  roots,  the  presence  of 
stagnant  water  should  be  regarded  as  a  positive  evil.  Late  plants  of 
the  different  standard  kinds  intended  to  flower  and  set  in  cold  pits 
will  require  plunging  in  ashes  or  some  porous  material  which  will 
absorb  water  and  give  off  moisture  under  the  influence  of  bright  sun- 
shine and  drying  winds.  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
two  handsome  Strawberries,  are  well  adapted  for  this  work.  Dr. 
Hogg  and  Britisli  Queen  are  also  invaluable  for  coming  on  before  the 
early  kinds  from  the  open  ground.  Mr.  Barnwell,  the  very  success- 
ful grower  at  Worthing,  fruits  large  quantities  in  his  light  span- 
roofed  houses  near  the  sea  ;  and  he  always  turns  the  fruit  when 
swelling  and  ripening  away  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sxin.  For 
brightness  and  size  nothing  can  surpass  his  Strawberries,  but  every 
one  does  not  revel  in  the  light  warmtli  and  air  of  Worthing. 

Figs. — The  Fig  when  in  full  growth  makes  large  fleshy  roots  with 
great  rapidity,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  enjoys  good  feeding 
and  copious  syringing.  Large  trees  in  pots  should  always  be  en- 
couraged to  root  over  the  sides  into  good  turfy  loam  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  plunging  material  ;  and  if  this  is  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  the  fruit  will  attain  its  full  size  with  little  danger  of 
dropping  when  it  begins  to  swell  for  ripening.  Exposure  to  sun  and 
air,  with  a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture,  is 
essential  to  colour,  without  whicli  flavour  cannot  be  obtained  ;  it 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  stop  all  shoots  intended  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  second  crop,  and  to  remove  weak  and  crowded  growths 
as  they  appear.  Tie  down  gross  shoots  and  aim  at  firm,  short- 
jointed  growths  by  liberal  ventilation  on  fine  days,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  too  high  a  temperature  without  air  at  night.  In  good 
weather  the  heat  may  range  about  60°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  from  fire- 
heat,  and  10°  more  from  bright  sunshine.  During  the  continuance 
of  tills  fine  weather  shut  off  fire-heat  early  ;  give  air  at  70° ;  guard 
against  cutting  draughts,  and  close  with  good  syringing  when  the 
thermometer  stands  at  80°.  Sucoession-liouses  will  now  require 
attention  to  stopping  for  spurs,  and  tying  down  where  there  is  room 
for  extension.  Encourage  the  production  of  surface-roots  by  means 
of  heavy  mulchings  of  sliort  manure  or  old  Mushroom  manure. 
When  finished,  water  well  and  keep  it  constantly  moist  as  a  check 
to  red  spider.  Young  plants  intended  for  growing  into  handsome 
pot  trees  should  be  stopped  when  1  ft.  high,  to  induce  the  formation 
of  the  first  set  of  side-shoots.  Train  up  a  leader,  and  stop  again  as 
growth  proceeds.  If  grown  over  bottom-heat  in  a  light,  airy  pit 
near  the  glass,  they  will  soon  make  short,  jointed,  sturdy  fruiting 
plants.  W.  Coleman. 

Kitciien  Garden. 
A  more  favourable  seed  time  than  we  have  had  this  year  could  not 
possibly  have  been  wished  for  by  any  one,  as  the  sun  and  wind  have 
rendered  even  the  most  unkindly  soils  easy  of  manipulation  ;  and  if 
the  principal  vegetable  crops  are  not  yet  sown,  it  will  be  unjust  to 
attribute  the  delay  to  the  weather.  On  soils  that  quickly  dry  up 
the  main  crops  of  Carrots  and  Beet  may  now  be  sown  ;  in  stiff  loam, 
the  second  week  in  April  is  sufficiently  early,  but  on  light  soils,  un- 
less the  plants  are  a  moderate  size  before  drouglit  sets  in,  a  partial 
failure — as  we  have  proved  to  our  cost — is  sure  to  be  the  result. 
Both  these  crops  revel  in  deep,  loose  soil  that  has  been  well  manured 
the  previous  year,  and  in  ground  of  this  character  the  drills  ouglit 
not  to  be  less  than  15  in.  apart.  Previous  to  drawing  the  drills 
break  the  ground  down  firmly,  either  with  rakes  or  forks  ;  the  drills 
can  then  be  drawn  more  easily,  and  the  soil,  being  fine,  will  be  more 
suitable  for  covering  the  seeds;  this  we  prefer  to  do  with  our  fingers, 
and  afterwards  run  a  light  roller  over  the  whole.  Turnips  are  sown 
in  exactly  the  same  way  ;  a  good  breadth  of  them  may  now  be  got 
in  without  much  danger  of  their  running  to  seed.  Peas  of  the 
wrinkled  Marrow  section  may  now  be  sown  ;  in  all  seed  catalogues 

■■  this  season  the  injunction  is  given,    "  Sow  them  thicker  than  usual. 

-■id  the  seed  is  badly  matured."  I  -ivould  supplement  this  statement, 
however,  by  saying,  first  examine  the  seed,  and  use  your  own  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  the  sowing  of  Peas  too  thickly  being  one  of  tlie 
greatest  errors  committed  in  kitchen  gardening  ;  plenty  of  space  be- 
tween the  rows  is  just  as  important  as  thin  seeding,  and  tlierefore, 
in  every  case  arrange  for  the  growth  of  some  other  crop  between  the 
rows  of  Peas,  which  should  never  be  nearer  than  6  ft.,  andthe  tallest 
growers  further  apart,  the  intervening  spaces  being  cropped  with 
either  salading  or  kinds  of  vegetables  that  will  either  mature  or  be 
usable  about  the  same  time  as  the  Peas,  inorderthat  the  ground  may 
be  all  cleared  together,  as  for  instance,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Spinach, 
early  Potatoes,  and  even  Cauliflower.  A  few  French  Beans  may  nowbe 
sown  on  a  warm  border— the  middle  of   April  will  be  sufficiently 


early  to  sow  for  general  crops.  Of  all  the  kinds  for  open-air  culture 
I  have  tried,  none  excels  Canadian  Wonder,  and,  being  a  robust 
grower,  the  rows  should  be  at  least  2  ft.  apart.  In  good  soil  this 
Bean  grows  so  tall,  that  it  is  necessary  to  support  it  with  small  sticks. 
In  late  localities,  the  principal  sowings  of  Kales,  Savoys,  and  Broc- 
coli should  be  made  at  once.  Sow  thinly  in  drills  9  in  or  1  ft.  apart, 
and  in  an  open  situation  ;  and  then  tlie  plants  will  not  need  trans- 
planting prior  to  permanent  planting.  Exclusive  of  saladings,  wliicli 
require  constant  attention,  the  above  will  be  all  the  seed  sowing  that 
will  be  required  for  some  time  to  come.  It  will  now  be  safe  to  plant 
main  crops  of  Potatoes  ;  in  light  open  soils,  they  will  be  most  expe- 
ditiously planted  witli  dibbers,  but  drill  planting  is  necessary  in 
every  case  in  which  the  sets  have  been  previously  sprouted,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  injured  in  the  operation.  All  first  early 
varieties  usually  escape  the  disease  ;  and  the  following  among  the 
later  kinds  were,  last  year,  with  us,  also  quite  free  from  it,  viz., 
Magnum  Bonum,  white  kidney  ;  Vicar  of  Laleham,  purple  round  ; 
Advance,  wliite  kidney  ;  and  a  new  seedling  White  Round.  Thin 
out  Cauliflowers  that  liave  been  wintered  in  hand-lights,  and  plant 
in  rich  ground  2  ft.  apart.  In  the  majority  of  gardens,  fifty,  or  at 
most  100,  plants  are  a  sufficient  number  to  plant  at  onetime,  for  like 
saladings,  to  sow  or  plant  a  "little  and  often"  is  the  most  certain 
way  to  maintain  a  constant  succession.  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  and 
autumn-sown  Onions  that  have  yet  to  be  planted  should  be  got  in 
at  once.  Give  a  final  "  pointing  "  or  raking  over  to  Asparagus  plots; 
a  good  sprinkling  of  salt  a^jplied  now  will  kill  the  seedling  weeds 
just  appearing,  and  is  also  the  most  suitable  of  all  manures  for  the 
Asparagus.  Now  is  tlie  season  both  for  sowing  and  transplanting 
this  esculent ;  deep,  highly  manured  land,  and  head  room  for  the 
plants,  by  planting  from  30  in.  to  36  in.  apart,  are  essential  to  suc- 
cessful culture.  Ttie  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills  18  in.  apart,  and 
the  seedlings  thinned  out  to  1  ft.  in  the  row  ;  and  in  good  ground 
they  will  make  fine  plants  for  forming  permanent  plots  next  year. 
Seakale  forcing  being  now  ended,  the  ground  should  be  at  once 
cleared,  heavily  manured,  and  deeply  dug  ;  new  plantations  may  be 
formed  with  cuttings  made  from  those  roots  that  were  lifted  for 
forcing.  Seed  may  also  be  sown,  and  in  good  ground  these  are  often 
superior  to  cuttings.  Whilst  the  present  dry  weather  continues, 
every  exertion  should  be  made  to  hoe  or  stir  the  soil ;  operations 
which  will  be  certain  destruction  to  thousands  of  weeds  that  might 
otherwise  be  a  trouble  the  whole  season,  not  to  mention  the  cul- 
tural aid  alforde<l  to  the  growth  of  the  crops  by  the  aeration  of  the 
soil.  As  regards  the  forcing  department,  former  remarks  are  still 
applicable  in  every  particular. — W.  W. 


TREES,    SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


YEW  TREES. 

The  common  Yew,  like  the  Oak,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  Both,  under 
favourable  conditions,  attain  large  dimensions.  There  are  also  few, 
if  any,  trees  which  attain  so  great  an  age  as  the  Yew  ;  even  the  Oak 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  exception  in  this  respect,  as  the  strong 
trunk  and  remarkably  tough  boughs  of  the  Yew  enable  it  to  resist 
the  power  and  force  of  tierce  gales  and  storms  which  not  unfre- 
quently  uproot  or  prostrate  other  trees,  whether  deciduous  or  ever- 
green; more  particularly  when  such  trees  have  become  somew  hat  de- 
crepit through  age.  The  Yew  being  of  slow  growth,  the  annual  layers  of 
wood  are  necessarily  thin,  and  this  renders  the  grain  remarkably 
fine,  so  that  it  is  very  valuable  for  cabinet-making  purposes.  From 
times  the  most  remote  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  plant 
the  Yew  in  churchyards,  and  possibly  the  oldest  specimens  of  this 
tree  are  to  be  found  on  the  sites  of  ancient  places  of  sepulture,  its 
sad  and  solemn  aspect  having,  as  it  would  appear,  suggested  to  even 
the  comparatively  early  races  of  mankind  its  adaptability  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  as  a  suitable  companion  to  the  Cypress.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  its  gloomy  appearance  and  funereal  associations,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  very  ornamental  evergreen  tree,  and  one  which  tends  to 
give  a  rich  and  warm  aspect  to  the  landscape  wherever  it  is  used. 
But,  unfortunately,  its  dark  green  foliage  is  of  a  very  poisonous 
character,  and  has  on  many  occasions  proved  fatal  to  cattle  ;  on  this 
account  it  can  seldom  with  safety  be  planted  in  parks  or  pastures,  or 
in  any  situation  to  which  cattle  have  access,  unless  such  trees  are  so 
effectually  protected  as  to  be  out  of  their  reach.  It  must  at  the 
same  time  be  admitted  that  there  are  various  instances  of  large  Yew 
trees  existing  in  parks  stocked  by  cattle  which  have  never  been 
known  to  suffer  from  having  browsed  upon  the  green  shoots  of  such 
trees,  possibly  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  able  to  reach 
only  so  small  a  portion  of  such  shoots  as  to  have  no  apparent  inju- 
rious effect  upon  them.  It  is,  moreover,  considered  that  the  parti- 
ally withered  shoots  or  branches  that  may  have  been  some  tim.e 
separated  from  the  plants,  such  as  the  trimmings  of  a  hedge,   are 
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more  fatal  than  the  perfectly  fresh  or  green  shoots.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  too  widely  made  known  that  this  tree  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  stock  of  all  kinds.  Although  botanists  have  classed 
the  Yew  among  Coniferous  plants,  it  is  not  cone-bearing  in  the  strict 
sense  of  tlie  word,  but  produces  a  red  fleshy  fruit  or  berry,  which 
his  been  considered  poisonous,  although  various  species  of  birds  eat 
it  with  avidity  during  severe  winters,  and  do  not  appear  to  sufferany 
inconvenience  from  doing  so,  while  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  is  in  no 
degree  impaired  by  the  digestive  organs  of  such  birds  ;  therefore 
they  frequently  vegetate  where  they  happen  to  be  dropped,  and 
young  plants  are  often  found  established  in  situations  where  they 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  found,  such  as  on  the  face  of  precipi- 
tous cliffs,  growing  from  fissures  or  rents  in  rocks,  on  ruined  build- 
ings, on  the  top  of  crumbling  walls,  and  even  between  the  forked 
limbs  of  large  trees,  or  in  any  situation  where  moisture  and  tlie 
scantiest  amount  of  soil  or  decaying  vegetable  matter  exists. 

There  are  few  species  of  trees  or  shrubs  which  so  willingly  submit 
to  restriction  of  root  and  branch  as  the  Yew  ;  and  many  trees  and 
hedges  are  in  e.xistence  which,  by  annual  clipping,  have  been  kept 
to  the  same  form  and  dimensions  during  very  many  years,  and  still 
preserve  a  healthy  condition.  I  know  a  place  in  which  there  is  con- 
siderably more  than  a  mile  of  evergreen  hedges  chiefly  composed  of 
common  Yews,  most  of  which  have  been  planted  about  thirty  years. 
They  vary  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  and  are  about  2  ft.  wide. 
They  are  annually  clipped,  while  the  roots  are  occisionally  cut  in, 
but  the  plants  composing  the  hedges  still  remain  perfectly  healthy ; 
and,  of  the  number  of  plants  employed,  which  must  be  considerable, 
I  believe  only  one  has  died.  There  are  perhaps  few,  if  any,  species 
of  trees  which  can  be  transplanted  when  of  considerable  size  with 
greater  facility  than  the  Yew,  and  this  tree  is  consequently  of  very 
gre.it  value  in  tlie  production  of  an  immediate  effect — often  a  deside- 
ratum. An  instance  of  what  it  may  be  hoped  will  prove  asuccessful 
attempt  to  transplant  a  very  large  tree  of  this  species  was  recorded 
in  some  of  the  daily  papers  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  appears  that,  in  order 
to  etfect  the  enlargement  of  the  church  of  Buckland,  near  Dover,  an 
ancient  Yew  tree,  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  1000  years  olil,  which, 
together  with  its  bill  of  earth,  was  estimated  to  weigh  at  least  fifty 
tons,  was  successfully  moved  some  60  ft.  west  from  its  ancient  site. 
Some  people  considered  the  attempt  to  disturb  a  tree  of  such  an  age 
and  with  such  an  histoiy — it  being  considered  coeval  with  the  church 
itself — as  an  act  little  short  of  sacrilege,  while  others  would  have 
preferred  the  moving  of  the  church.  The  feat,  however,  was  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  one  of  Mr.  Barron's  transplanting  machines, 
and  most  likely  under  the  supervision  of  the  inventor  himself ;  hopes 
may,  therefore,  be  entertained  of  its  ultimate  success.  Many  years 
ago  Mr.  Barron  transplanted  numerous  trees  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions to  the  gardens  at  Elvaston  ;  and  these  removals  were  in  almost 
every  instance  attended  with  success,  many  of  them  being  Yews. 
Among  others  was  a  very  old  tree,  which  formed  an  arbour  of  itself, 
and  was  proved  by  family  writings  to  have  been  nrore  than  ,300  years 
old  at  the  time  of  its  removal.  The  trunk  was  upwards  of  7  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  it  was  brought  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

No  plant  is  more  suitable  than  the  common  Y^ew  for  the  formation 
of  hedges  and  screens  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  At  all  seasons 
of  tlie  year  it  is  ornamental,  and  it  is  particularly  so  in  spring  or  early 
summer,  when  the  young  shoots  are  beginning  to  be  developed,  and 
are  mostly  of  a  rich  brown  or  cinnamon  colour,  which  has  a  very  pretty 
effect.  In  winter  and  early  spring  such  hedges  afford  a  very  effective 
shelter  to  tender  plantsof  any  kind,  breaking  or  sifting  the  wind,  as 
it  were,  and  not  forming  cutting,  cold  currents  of  air,  as  even  walls 
of  similar  dimensions  are  apt  to  do.  In  the  formation  of  such  hedges, 
seedling  plants  should  always  be  used,  as  plants  propagated  by  cut- 
tings or  layers — particularly  the  latter — are  often  long  before  they 
form  a  leader  or  assume  an  upright  form  of  growth,  if  indeed  they 
ever  do  so.  Even  in  a  bed  of  seedling  Yews  considerable  diversity 
of  form  is  usually  found  among  the  plants,  some  of  them  assuming 
the  more  upright  growth  of  Taxus  baccata  erecta ;  and  these, 
although  of  increased  value  as  single  plants,  are  not  so  well  adapted 
for  the  formation  of  a  hedge  intended  to  be  kept  close  cut  in,  as  it 
is  desirable  that  the  plants  forming  it  should  be  similar  in  style  of 
groNvth. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  common  Y'^ew,  such  as  the  up- 
right, already  mentioned,  the  Irish  Yew  (Taxus  baccata  fastigiata), 
the  golden-striped  and  the  sliver-striped  common  Yew  ;  the  golden- 
striped  Irish  Y'ew  ;  also  a  weeping  variety  (Dovastoni),  &c.  The 
Irish  Yew  is  invaluable  as  a  perfectly  hardy  ornamental  evergreen, 
very  suitable  for  cemeteries,  as  well  as  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
surrounding  mansions.  In  order  that  it  should  preserve  its  upright 
form,  the  plants  should  be  grown  upon  a  single  stem,  and  care  should 
be  t  iken  to  prevent  its  branches  being  bent  down  by  accumulation  of 
snow,  or  by  the  action  of  high  winds.  A  very  remarkable  effect  is 
produced  at  Elvaston  and  elsewhere  by  grafting  some  of  the  golden- 
striped  varieties  upon  the  Irish  Yew  at  an  altitude  of  10  ft.,  more 


or  less,  as  desired ;  the  contrast  between  the  bright  golden  yellow 
of  one  and  the  dark  green  of  the  other  is  strikingly  effective. 
Oul/ord.  Peter  Grieve. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &  WOODLANDS 

Hardiness  ot  Indian  Azaleas.— There  can  be  little  doubt, 
I  think,  that  a  plant  is  hardy  which  has  withstood  our  last  few  winters, 
entirely  uninjured,  in  fully  exposed  situations.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  old  white  Indian  Azalea,  of  which  we  have  several  planted  out  in 
the  pleasure  grounds.  I  lately  came  upon  a  fine  bush  of  it  in  our 
woodland  garden  looking  quite  at  home  amongst  Rhododendrons. 
It  has  made  vigorous  growths,  and  last  summer  most  of  our  bashes 
of  this  variety  flowered  freely.  They  are  certainly  hardier  than  the 
common  Laurel  and  Laurustinus  both  of  which  are  much  browned 
at  the  enda  of  their  shoots.  Anyone  fond  of  experiments  regarding 
acclimatising  plants  may  safely  try  the  Indian  Azalea. — J.  Groo!H, 
Lhiton. 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  hear  that 

I  have  seen  Azalea  indica  alba  in  good  health  in  the  open  ground 
uninjured  by  the  past  winter  at  about  seven  miles  from  Dublin, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  about  600  ft.  above  the  sea. — 0. 

Rhododendron  ciliatum.— 1  never  remember  to  have  seen 
this  Rhododendron  specially  recommended  amongst  Alpine  shrubs 
forrockwork;  yet,  where  the  climate  suits  it  few  dwarf  shrubs  at 
this  time  of  year  could  be  more  beautiful.  A  plant  on  our  rockery 
is  just  now  literally  covered  with  flowers.  It  is  not  quite  1  ft.  high, 
yet  it  is  furnislied  with  thirty  bunches,  consisting  of  two  and  tliree 
flowers  each  ;  and  ten  more  are  in  bud. — C.  M.   0.,  Gorey,  Ireland. 

Rapidity  of  Growth  in  "Wellingtonia  gigantea. — 

I  have  known  the  growth  of  this  Conifer  to  reach  40  in.  in  one  year. 
To  determine  precisely  the  exact  elongation,  I  tied  the  leader  of  a 
fine  young  seedling,  planted  in  a  favourable  locality,  to  a  measured 
stake,  and  by  this  means  ascertained  the  growth  by  night  to  exceed 
that  by  day  ;  but  this  depended  upon  the  weather,  varying  fromA  in. 
during  a  warm,  sultry  night  to  1-lGth  in.,  or  an  imperceptible  growth 
during  a  day  of  the  brightest  and  hottest  sunshine. — T.  Reid, 
Apply  Bridge,  near   Whjan. 

Elder  v.  Chemical  Works. — This  stands  well  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  chemical  works,  and  is  largely  grown  on  that  account 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  of 
the  Hall  Nurseries,  raises  annually  from  15,000  to  20,000  plants  of 
it  from  cuttings  put  in  during  tlie  months  of  February  and  March. 
The  cuttings  are  about  1  ft.  in  length,  and  are  almost  buried  in  the 
soil.  The  majority  of  them  strike  root,  and  are  twice  transplanted 
before  being  sent  out.  Good  bushy  plants  fetch  fair  prices  and  prove 
a  remunerative  stock.  The  wood  would  appear  to  De  almost  imper- 
vious to  the  action  of  the  fames,  generally  so  injurious  to  vegetation, 
that  are  poured  forth  from  neighbouring  chemical  works. — R.  D. 

The  ^Tulip  Tree. — This  attains  in  the  Western  States  of 
America  a  height  of  120  ft.,  and  it  has  been  known  to  reach  a  cir- 
cumference of  30  ft.  It  was  introduced  to  England  in  1688,  when  it 
was  cultivated  at  Fulham  by  Bishop  Compton.  A  specimen  of  it 
now  growing  upon  the  lawn  at  Surrenden  Dering,  in  Kent,  is  above 
60  ft.  in  height,  and  over  9  ft.  in  circumference.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some well-proportioned  tree,  attracting  great  attention  on  account  of 
its  masses  of  bloom  in  summer  and  its  profusion  of  saddle-shaped 
foliage  in  autumn.  The  bends  and  elbows  or  sudden  turns  of  its 
branches  are  very  striking  ;  and  the  purple  bark  of  the  young 
shoots  is  also  remarkable.  Upon  the  Gulf  of  Florida  the  hollowed 
trunks  of  this  tree  were  used  as  boats  ;  hence  it  was  called  the  Canoe 
tree.  It  reaches  its  greatest  dimensions  in  a  soil  light,  rich,  and 
loamy.  In  America  its  wood  often  takes  the  place  of  the  Pine  in 
buildings.  In  this  country  it  flowers  in  July,  but  does  not  ripen  its 
seeds. — A.  J.  Burrow.s,  Plueldetj,  Kent. 

Akebia  quinata  (p.  213). — This  should  be  planted  against  a 
south  wall  as  a  climber.  We  have  had  it  for  many  years,  where  it  has 
always  flowered  freely.  The  wood  requires  to  be  well  ripened,  as  it 
flowers  on  the  previous  year's  growths.  Its  blossoms  are  very  sweet, 
and  it  has  once  or  twice  produced  seed  in  large  fleshy,  singular-look- 
ing pods.  We  have  also  plants  of  it  covering  an  iron  palisade,  where 
they  have  been  fully  exposed  during  the  past  winter,  but  still  retain 
their  fine  evergreen  foliage. — Johm  G.iKL.iXD,  Killerton,  Exeter. 

Rabbit-proof  Plants. — In  page  232  of  The  Garden  of 
March  6,  there  is  an  error  in  punctuation  in  tlie  third  line,  which 
alters  the  sense  I  intended  to  convey  entirely.  There  should  be  a 
fall  point  after  Spurge  Laurel.  The  sentence  should  read  thus  : 
"  I  know  of  but  two  or  three  really  rabbit-proof  plants — Rhododen- 
drons, Box,  and  Spurge  Laurel.  Privets,  Hollies,  Laurels,  Ber- 
beries, Bays,  and  Yews,  all  share  the  s.une  fate" — j.  e.,  are  eaten  more 
or  less  by  rabbits. — J.  E. 
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I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Baines  is  on  the  side  of  Nature  and 
natural  art  in  the  flower  garden  question,  though  he  scarcely 
hits  so  straight  as  is  desirable  (p.  258).  He  is  wrong  about  the 
value  of  the  plants  used  in  bedding  :  they  are  mostly  second 
or  third,  frequently  fifth  rate  ;  they  are  comparatively  few,  rarely 
distinguished  by  beauty  of  form,  habit,  endurance,  graceful  ver- 
dure, fragrance,  or  real  splendour  of  colour.  This  is  not  really 
seen  till  fine  form  comes  to  the  aid  of  brilliant  colour,  as  in 
the  Lily,  Iris,  Flame-flower,  Major  Daffodil,  scarlet  Wind- 
flower,  white  autumnal  Anemone,  Pyramidal  Harebell,  Car- 
dinal-flower, tall  Delphiniums,  and  a  hundred  other  kinds  and 
groups.  Of  course,  no  flower  grown  for  the  love  of  it  can  be 
found  fault  with  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  comparison,  then  there 
is  really  less  to  be  said  for  the  plants  used  in  bedding  than  for 
the  formality  of  the  usual  modes  of  arranging  them.  It  is 
odd  that  a  man  who  has  had  so  many  good  plants  "  through 
his  hands  "  should  see  no  differences  between  Iresines,  annual 
Lobelias,  Alternantheras,  Perilla,  Golden  Feather,  ifec,  (fee, 
and  a  variety  of  such  things  distinguished  by  one  quality  only, 
and  the  many  really  noble  plants  hardy  in  England.  The 
Calceolaria  and  the  Verbena,  among  the  bedding  plants  re- 
markable for  some  beauty  of  flower,  have  almost  disappeared 
of  late  years  from  the  parterre — sickened,  they  say,  perhaps 
not  liking  the  "  style."     There  is  really  not  much  beyond  the 

Pelargonium  that  is  high-class. 

* 

There  is  one  plant  which,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  a  family 
that  will  probably  be  more  respected  under  its  Latin  than  its 
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English  name,  I  always  think  of  with  pleasure  as  the  spring 

comes   round.       It   is  the  handsome   Allium  neapolitanum, 

which  abounds  in  the  Lemon  groves  and  terraces  of  the  south 

of  France.     Its  effect  there  is  as  good  as  that   of  any  of  the 

white  Narcissi.     I  have  seen  it  growing  here  and  there   in 

England,   always   best  on  warm    soils,   and    snugly  nestling 

among  the  roots  of  the  shrubs  nailed  against  warm  walls.     I 

also  saw  a  quantity  of  it  in  the  York   Nurseries.       This   is  a 

little  sketch  of  it  as  it  grows  on  the  brow  of  a  little  rude 

terrac3  in  a  valley  in  the  Eiviera.    Somewhat  smaller,  equally 

good,  and  hardier,  is  the  sparkling  Allium  ciliatum,  an  escel- 

lent  border  flower. 

* 

A  most  lovely  and  delicate  flower  is  the  new  blue  hardy 
bulb  with  the  hard  name  Chionodoxa.  Not  quite  as  deep  in 
blue  as  the  Siberian  Squill,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fine  clear 
blue  with  a  delicate  banding  of  white,  seems  quite  hardy, 
and  is,  moreover,  perfectly  happy  in  these  harsh  March  winds. 
It  will  make  our  spring  gardens  more  attractive  and  our  spring 
days  more  welcome.  How  singular  it  is  that  people  should 
find  fault  with  spring  flowers  in  spring-time  !     Nothing  is 


more  delightful  on  a  fine  clear  day  in  March  than  to  see  all 
the  earth  budding  and  bright  with  these  lovely  things. 

♦ 

I  saw  the  other  day  a  superb  form  of  the  old  large-leaved 
evergreen  Saxifraga  cordifolia  at  Mr.  Robert  Parker's,  at 
Tooting.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  noble  spring 
flowering'plant — a  perfect  evergreen,  in  sheltered  spots  in  woods 
or  shrubberies  or  banks,  sending  up  great  trusses  of  fine  rosy 
flowers  in  March,  sometimes  in  favourable  situations  2  ft.  high. 
The  rose-coloured  S.  purpurascens  is  a  beautiful  plant,  but  can- 
not be  freely  grown  apparently,  not  even  indoors  or  under  pro- 
tection ;  but  this  is  simply  a  vigorous  form  of  the  old  large- 
leaved  Saxifrage  with  fine  colour.  Lovers  of  hardy  plants 
should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  its  being  abundantly  increased. 

* 

Mr.  Maurice  Vilmorin  gives  me  some  interesting  details  of 
the  loss  of  Roses  in  France  through  the  frost.  To  begin  with, 
the  loss  has  been  great — nearly  everything  above  the  snow- 
line was  killed  in  the  severe  frost  early  in  December.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  Dog  Rose  perished  almost  as  soon  as  the 
tender  varieties — indeed,  before  some  of  the  other  species  ; 
so  that  it  was  frequently  remarked  that  while  the  standards 
on  which  were  grafted  the  Japan  Rose  (R.  rugosa),  the  Aus- 
trian Briar,  and  the  Burnet  Rose  and  their  varieties  were 
killed,  the  heads  remained  fresh  and  firm  after  the  stem  was 
black  and  dead.  No  furtlier  argument  could  be  needed  for 
giving  place  to  Koses  worked  on  their  own  roots — in  that  coun- 
try at  least. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  note  of  Mr.  Brockbanks'  on  the 
Himalayan  Primroses.  At  one  time  we  used  to  see  these  only  in 
greenhouses,  or  very  carefully  coddled  in  an  "  alpine  frame ;  " 
but  in  many  districts  they  grow  with  great  freedom  even  on 
the  level  ground,  and  are  very  beautiful  on  rocky  and  ferny 
banks,  where,  even  in  the  most  uncongenial  districts,  they  may 

be  grown  well. 

* 

Mr,  Amos  Perry  tells  me  they  have  now  at  Tottenham 
many  beautiful  varieties  of  the  common  Hepatica,  some  of 
them  striped  with  colour  in  quite  a  new  way.  This  is  good 
news  for  lovers  of  hardy  flowers ;  and  surely  none  are  more 
worthy  of  our  attention  than  these  little  hill  plants  which 
have  adorned  our  gardens  for  centuries,  and  which  find  their 
home  on  many  a  mountain  slope  in  southern  and  central 
Europe.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  forward  to  the  effects  we  may 
get  in  our  spring  gardens  when  these  new  Hepaticas  are  dis- 
persed and  established.  Some  Hepaticas  will  be  very  suitable 
for  the  margins  of  the  evergreen  and  sub-evergreen  groups  of 
hardy   flowers   in  sheltered   spots,  lately   suggested  in  The 

Garden. 

* 

Speaking  of  artists  drawing  garden  vegetation,  a  story 
was  told  me  last  week.  Mr.  Cockburn,  who  was  for  many 
years  gardener  to  Lord  Mansfield,  at  Caen  Wood,  was  trying 
one  day  to  find  a  tree  for  an  artist  to  sketch;  but  in  this  he 
failed  utterly,  every  specimen  which  he  pointed  out  being  re- 
fused. He  at  last  in  despair  gave  up  the  task,  and  left  the 
artist  to  his  own  resources.  Meeting  Cockburn  afterwards, 
the  painter  told  him  that  he  had  found  his  tree,  aud  showed 
him  the  sketch  which  he  had  made  of  it.  This  was  so  far 
from  Cockburn's  ideal  of  a  tree,  that  he  could  scarcely  sup- 
press his  indignation,  and  vowed  that  if  he  had  known  such 
a  tree  existed  at  Caen  Wood  he  would  have  had  it  "  cut  down 
long  ago." 

Mr.  Grieve  still  thinks  hardy  flowers  only  open  in  the  cold 
spring,  when  the  weather  is  so  bad  that  no  one   can  enjoy 
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them.  Well,  if  he  went  to  any  good  collection  round  London 
in  the  warmest  days  of  summer  he  would  find  as  many  as  he 
could  enjoy  in  any  one  day.  It  is  clear  he  is  thinking  of  a 
few  things  used  for  spring  bedding,  and  perhaps  the  contents 
of  an  ordinary  mixed  border,  and  not  of  the  noble  and  varied 
hardy  garden  Hora  which  we  now  possess.  He  either  will  not 
admit,  or  does  not  know,  that  many  lovely  hardy  plants 
bloom  in  the  prime  of  summer.  But  Mr.  Miles  seems  to  en- 
joy quite  a  garden  of  their  beauty  even  in  March  (p.  255). 
With  such  notions,  of  course,  a  man  cannot  make  a  garden 
beautiful  by  permanent  planting  or  artistic  groups.  The  fact 
is  we  must  have  little  hope  of  healthy  change  until  young 
gardeners  learn  something  of  the  many  handsome  races  of 
plants  that  inhabit  northern  and  temperate  regions.  Un- 
happily, there  is  at  present  no  means  in  any  public  garden  of 
teaching  them  except  the  dry  bones  of  the  subject  in  a  botani- 
cal collection ;  but  let  us  hope  the  future  may  have  better 
things  in  store  for  us  in  this  respect. 

# 
Instead  of  grumbling  about  certain  plants  flowering  at  a 
time  when  people  "  cannot  enjoy  them,"  it  really  ought  to  be  a 
cause  of  consti^.nt  thankfulness  and  gratitude  that  so  many 
lovely  things  do  cheer  us  with  their  beauty  almost  before  the 
winter  has  passed.  I  would  recommend  everybody  in  the 
least  interested  in  the  subject  lately  discussed  in  these  pages 
to  lose  no  opportunity  of  seeing  good  collections  of  hardy 
flowers  at  this  season,  and  note  the  many  beautiful  things 
which  they  contain.  The  hardy  plant  nurseries  around 
London  and  elsewhere  are  exceedingly  well  worth  a  visit 
just  now.  Many  of  the  things  represented  on  a  small 
scale  in  a  nursery  may  be  used  much  more  artistically  and 
effectively  in  a  country  place  set  in  broad  verdure.  The  pub- 
lic are  so  much  accustomed  to  the  bare  meanness  of  our 
gardens  throughout  the  spring,  not  only  of  the  parterre,  but 
of  the  whole  place,  that  it  is  seldom  people  have  the  least 
idea  of  the  many  lovely  plants  which  flower  throughout  the 
spring.  To  neglect  these  is  to  shorten  the  gardening  year  by 
more  than  one-half.  The  little  bit  of  feeble  spring  bedding 
which  one  sees  here  and  there  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
■what  I  mean,  though  often  pretty.  This  pale  reflex  of  the 
summer  flower  garden  is  better  than  nothing,  but  not  so  good 
as  the  grand  groups  and  masses  of  the  finer  Daffodils,  and 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  and  gold-spotted  purple  Iris,  and 
delicate  Sisyrinchium,  with  other  plants  recently  enumerated 
by  Ih.  Frank  ililes,  which  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
find  them  a  home.  JtJSTiciA. 


EEfects  of  the  Winter  in  Yorkshire.— Now  that  the 
warm  sunshine  is  drying  up  the  ilamaged  irartsof  shrubs,  &c.,  caused 
by  the  late  winter,  one  may  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  auiount 
of  such  damage.  Roses  mostly  have  suffered,  many  being  kdled  to 
the  ground— all  Teas  and  La  France  outright.  The  following  Yuccas, 
not  at  all  aifected  by  previous  winters,  have  suffered  mostly  in  their 
centres,  viz.,  Y.  filamentosa,  Y.  recurva,  Y.  angustifolia,  and  Y. 
gloriosa.  Aralias  are  much  blackened,  and  Laurustinuses  and  many 
Laurels  are  all  but  dead.  Hydrangeas  are  killed  to  the  ground,  but 
are  starting  afresh  ;  they  did  not  suffer  so  much  last  winter.  Vero- 
nica salicifolia  is  killed  to  the  ground,  as  last  winter  ;  but  it,  never- 
theless, grew  strongly  and  bloomed  well  in  tlie  following  autumn. 
Bays  and  Euonymuses  are  killed  outright.  Many  Hollies  have  their 
leaders  killed.  Aucubas  in  every  position  are  damanged  ;  and  so  are 
C.-vtalpas  and  Acera  Tritomas  are  starting  but  feebly.  Phormium 
tenax  is  dead.— John  Wood,    WoodviUe  House,  Kirkstall. 

The  Banks  of  Jordan  in  Spring  Time.— The  Jordan 
was  now  (end  of  February)  one  blaze  of  beautiful  flowers,  growing 
in  a  profusion  not  always  to  be  found  even  in  more  fertile  lands. 
The  ground  was  literally  covered  with  them  :  the  great  red  Anemone 
like  a  Poppy,  grew  in  long  tracts  on  the  stony  soil ;  on  the  soft  marls 
patches  of  delicate  lavender  colour  were  made  by  the  wild  Stocks  ; 
he  Reten,  or  white  Broom  (the  Juniper  of  Scripture),  was  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  rich  purple  contrasted  with  fields  of  the  Kutufy,  or 


golden  St.  John's  Wort.  There  were  also  quantities  of  orange- 
coloured  Marigolds,  and  long  fields  of  white  and  purple  clover,  tall 
spires  of  Asphodel  and  clumps  of  Snapdragon,  purple  Salvias  and 
white  Garlic,  pink  Geraniums  and  Cistus,  tall  white  Umbelliferous 
plants  and  large  Camomile  Daisies,  all  set  in  a  border  of  deep  green 
herbage,  which  reached  to  the  shoulders  of  the  horses.  Even  the 
Zor  was  green,  and  Jordan's  banks  covered  with  flowers,  while  the 
brown  Turfeh  or  Tamarisks  and  the  Cane-brake  hid  the  rushing 
stream,  and  the  white  marl  banks  stood  out  in  striking  contrast. — 
Conder's  "Tent  Work  in  Palestine." 
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LUCULIA  PINCEANA. 

This,  the  only  species  of  the  genus  besides  the  lovely  L.  gi'atissima, 
now  so  well  known,  is  at  present  as  rare  in  cultivation  as  the  latter 
is  common  ;  yet  it  is  ecpially  beautiful  as  L.  gratissima,  and  is  even 
said  in  some  respects  to  excel  it.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in 
both  species,  so  far  as  regards  general  appearance  ;  but  L.  Pinceana 
has  broader  and  shorter  leaves  than  the  otiier,  and  differs  from  it 
materially  in  botanical  characters.  It  was  raised  from  seed  received 
from  Nepaul  by  the  late  Mr.  Pince,  of  Exeter,  in  compliment  to  wliora 
it  was  named  ;  but,  although  nearly  forty  years  has  elapsed  since  its 
introduction,  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  gardens.  There  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  it  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  at  Glasnevin  ;  and  it 
was  but  a  week  or  so  ago  that  there  was  a  note  in   The  Garden 


Luculia  Pinceana. 

respecting  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  in  bloom.  Its  lovely  pink 
blossoms,  borne  in  large  trusses,  and  the  delicious  and  powerful  per- 
fume emitted  by  them,  render  it  a  plant  to  be  desired  by  everybody 
for  growing  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  The  accompanying  woodcut,  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt, 
affords  an  excellent  representation  of  the  2:)lant,  though  necessarily 
considerably  reduced  in  size.  W.   G. 


Early  FlO'wering  of  Imported  Bulbs  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandras. — When  standing  in  Stevens'  auction 
rooms,  Covent  Garden,  about  eleven  months  ago,  while  a  sale  was 
going  on,  some  old  habituis  of  the  place  and  experienced  Orchid 
growers  were  discussing  the  merits  of  some  uewly-imported  roots  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandria,  and  one  of  them  remarked,  respecting  a 
lot  that  had  just  been  knocked  down  by  the  auctioneer,  that  "  Those 
won't  flower  next  year,  at  all  events."  I  had  not  previously  had 
anything  to  do  with  newly-imported  roots  of  this  Odontoglossum  ; 
but  I  thought  I  would  try,  and  I  bought  a  small  paper-bagful  of  the 
cheapest  roots — such  as  it  had  been  predicted  would  not  flower.  I 
potted  them  as  soon  as  I  got  home,  and,  remembering  the  above 
remark,  placed  them  quite  near  the  glass  in  an  intermediate  house. 
In  a  short  time  young  growths  pushed,  and  some  of  the  plants  have 
flowered.  One  plant,  though  weakly,  produced  two  pretty  strong 
spikes.  One,  unfortunately,  was  eaten  through  by  a  slug  or  beetle, 
but  the  other  has  produced  a  spike  11  in.  high,  bearing  five  fine 
flowers,  each  3  in.  across.  Thus  we  should  have  had  ten  flowers  or 
thereabout  on  the  two  spikes,  on  a  plant  in  a  very  small  pot,  in  less 
than  twelve  mouths  after  the  roots  were  unshipped. — J.  S.   W. 
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ANTHURIUM  (POTHOS)  GLAUCUM. 

The  strap-leaved  section  of  the  large  genus  Anthurium  has  been 
hitherto  little  known  beyond  the  limits  of  botanic  gardens,  or  of 
other  private  establishments  in  whicli  collections  of  them  are 
grown.  Their  flowers,  though  singular  in  structure,  and  in  many- 
instances  richly  scented,  are  inefTective  compared  with  those  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  other  sections,  such  as,  for  instance,  A.  Lin- 
digi  and  A.  Roezli,  belonging  to  the  set  with  heart-shaped  leaves, 
with  waxy-white  spathes  and  rose-coloured  spadices  ;  and  the  well- 
known  A.  Scherzerianum,  belonging  to  the  sagittate-leaved  set.  The 
plants  comprised  in  the  present  group  are  remarkable  for  tlie  firm 
texture  and  permanent  freshness  of  their  foliage,  and  for  the  pro- 
perty possessed  by  them  of  luxuriating  in  shady  situations,  in  which 
plants  of  a  like  habit  would  fail  to  grow.  The  foliage  in  the  section 
under  notice,  though  belonging  to  one  common  type  of  form,  is, 
according  to  its  length  and  flexibility,  so  variously  disposed  in  the 
different  species  as  to  present  great  variety  in  habit.  The  character 
of  the  plant  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  fairly  illustrates  the 
appearance  os  the  acaulescent  or  stalkless  forms,  and  it  very  closely 
resembles  both  in  foliage  and  habit  the  Anthurium  glaucescens  of 
English  aardens.  Its  foliage,  which  is  of  a  glaucous  hue,  rises 
to  the  heTght  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
from  a  broad  root-stock, 
from  which  arise  also  the 
almost  stalkless  flowers. 

The  type  of  this  stalkless 
set,  and  undoubtedly  the 
grandest  of  the  strap-leaved 
forms,  is  A.  acaule,  which 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  a 
huge  Cos  Lettuce  witli  an 
open  centre.  Its  vivid  green 
leaves  attain  the  height  of 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  with  a 
breadth  of  nearly  1  ft.  Not 
the  least  of  its  attractions 
are  the  long  rat-tail-like 
violet,  or  sometimes  yellow, 
flower-spikes,  which  rise 
above  the  foliage,  and  for  a 
long  period  emit  a  fragrant 
odour.  A  plant  of  nearly 
the  same  dimensions,  but  of 
a  totally  difterent  character, 
is  A.  Hookeri,  bearing 
dark-green,  deeply-ribbed, 
almost  spathulate  leaves, 
upon  short  foot-stalks.  In 
this,  the  root-stock  becomes 
elongated  so  as  to  form 
an  erect  stem,  some  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  in  height,  the  whole 
of  which  is  clothed  with 
stout  waxy-white  roots  pro- 
ceeding downwards  to  the 
soil.  Such  a  plant  would 
be  a  fine  feature,  as  would 
also  the  majority  of  those 
enumerated  here,  for  as- 
sociating with  planted- 
out     Ferns,     Carludovicas, 

and  shade-loving  Palms,  in  a  tropical  house  arranged  in  the 
natural  style,  A.  tetragonum  has  narrower  foliage  and  longer  foot- 
stalks than  the  preceding  ;  and  the  root-stock,  which  never  ascends, 
is  qiiite  hidden  beneath  a  hillock  of  stout  whitish  roots,  some  i_f 
which  measure  i  in.  in  thickness.  In  A.  coriaceum  we  have  a  robust 
plant,  with  bluish-green  very  thick  leaves  on  round  foot-stalks.  It 
is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  where  its  broad  spear-like  leaves  stand 
out  boldly  from  dwarfer  foliage. 

We  next  come  to  forms  of  a  more  slender  habit,  and  therefore 
better  adapted  to  small  pot  culture.  A.  lanceolatum,  around  which 
are  grouped  a  number  of  scarcely  distinguishable  species,  produces 
an  erect  stem,  furnished  with  roots  all  the  way  up,  and  long 
slender,  gracefully  recurved  leaves.  The  flower  spikes,  which  are 
of  a  dull  red  colour,  emit  a  pungent  but  agreeable  odour.  A.  con- 
sanguineum,  is  a  more  majestic  plant,  with  red-stalked,  fresh  green 
leaves  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  length.  A.  Galeottianum  is  a  gracefully 
habited  plant,  at  first  of  a  tufted  habit,  but  afterwards  forming  a 
stem  which  requires  to  be  supported.  The  leaves  are  stiff,  deeply 
furrowed,  and  taper  off  into  long  points.  Its  flowers  are  inconspi- 
cuous, but  the  spreading  arrangement  of  its  singular  leaves  makes  it 
a  distinct  and  attractive  plant.  A.  costatum,  though  possessing  a 
slender  stem,  not  unlike  A.  lanceolatum,  differs  materially  from  that 
plant  in  its  glossy  green,  deeply-veined  leaves,  having  the  texture 


of  parchment.  Its  flower  spikes  are  ruby-coloured,  and  rather  showy. 
In  A.  Bakeri  we  have  a  very  desirable  plant.  Its  foliage,  which  is  of 
a  delicate  glaucous  green,  is  disposed  symmetrically  all  round  from 
a  short  ascending  stem.  The  main  feature,  however,  is  the  showy 
fruiting  spadices,  which,  when  mature,  are  studded  o\'er  with  small, 
conical  coral-red  berries.  A.  Dombeyanum  has  foliage  very  broad 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  its  arrangement  in  a  rosulate  man- 
ner, surrounding  the  erect  spadices,  make  it  a  subject  not  to  be  over- 
looked. A.  violaceum,  when  a  number  of  its  slender  erect  stems 
can  be  grown  in  a  group,  is  a  most  interesting  plant  in  a  fruiting 
state.  The  berries,  which  are  closely  arranged  in  a  spike  about  2  in. 
in  length,  are  at  first  white,  but  ultimately  change  to  a  mauve  cr 
blue.     The  true  plant  is  very  scarce. 

All  the  above-mentioned,  being  natives  of  Tropical  America  re- 
quire a  moist  stove  in  order  to  grow  them  satisfactorily  ;  they  prefer 
a  light  peaty  soil,  mixed  with  potsherds  and  nodules  of  cliarcoal, 
and  ample  drainage.  C.  M. 


Anthurium  (Potbos)  glaucum. 


Solomon's  Seal  for  Forcing.— For  a  choice  bit  of  greenery, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  at  this  season  to  associate  with  flowers, 
I  know  of  nothing  to  equal  the  Solomon's  Seal,  as  not  only  is  it  very 

lovely  in  the  delicacy  of  its 
tints,  but  the  stems  are 
arched  in  the  most  graceful 
manner  possible,  and  an 
additional  attraction  is  the 
numerous  silvery-coloured 
bells  with  which  they  are 
so  profusely  hung.  This 
Convallaria  is  one  of  the 
easiest  plants  to  force  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  as 
it  responds  readily  to  heat ; 
and  the  wonder  is  that  it 
has  not  long  since  become 
a  market  plant,  as  it  is 
siiecially  adapted  for  the 
ornamentation  of  windows. 
They  are  gi'own  largely  for 
pot  work  by  making  beds 
or  plantations  in  open  half- 
shady  spots  on  borders 
near  a  west  wall ;  where  by 
digging  plenty  of  manure 
into  the  ground,  and  cut- 
ting or  dividing  the  large 
fleshy  roots  before  planting, 
they  increase'at  a  great  rate, 
and  are  ready  for  taking  up 
again  by  the  autumn.  This 
we  do  as  soon  as  the  tops 
are  fairly  dead,  when  they 
are  potted  in  rich  light  soil, 
and  set  in  cold  frames,  to 
be  drawn  on  as  wanted, 
putting  one  or  two  into 
heat  at  a  time.  Besides 
being  so  serviceable  for 
forcing,  the  Solomon's  Seal 
is  a  capital  plant  for  the 
herbaceous  garden,  or  for 
planting  in  the  foreground  of  shrubs,  or  as  patches  near  tlie  mar- 
gins of  pleasure  walks  or  rides,  where  it  soon  spreads  and  takes  care 
of  itself.— S.   D. 

SpirBea  palmata. — Exquisitely  beautiful  as  this  fine  herbaceous 
plant  is  in  beds  and  borders,  it  is  even  more  so  forced  ;  but  to  have 
tlie  flowers  well  coloured  the}'  must  not  be  allowed  to  expand  in  heat ; 
the  plants  should  be  set  in  a  light  cool  house,  where  they  can  enjoy  a 
moderate  amount  of  air  and  receive  plenty  of  water.  So  moisture- 
loving  are  they  that  they  do  best  standing  in  shallow  pans  to  inter- 
cept the  drainage  that  runs  tlirougli,  which  they  soon  re-absorb,  and 
thus  keep  fresh  without  the  attention  they  otherwise  require  to  pre- 
serve them  from  flagging.  I  find  that  plants  grown  out  in  the  open, 
and  dug  up  in  the  autumn,  are  far  preferable  to  any  grown  in  pots, 
as  the  latter  are  never  half  so  strong,  and  consequently  do  not  bear 
such  fine  panicles  of  flowers.  The  best  way  to  cultivate  for  forcing 
is  to  plant  in  very  shallow  trenches  in  a  half-shady  situation,  as  then 
they  can  be  easily  flooded  with  water  occasionally,  which  is  a  great 
help  in  warding  off  red  spider,  so  fatal  to  the  foliage  if  they  are 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  This  Spiraja  admits  of  very 
ready  increase  by  division,  made  any  time  before  the  plants  have 
started  much  into  growth,  after  which  they  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  as  cutting  through  them  then  checks  them  severely,  and  is 
likely  to  end  in  their  total  loss. — S.  D. 
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SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Maech  23. 

The  principal  features  of  this  meeting  were  the  fine  groups  of 
spring-flowering  plants  that  were  shown,  comprising  extensive  col- 
lections of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and,  notably,  a  magnificent  group  of 
Amarylis,  consisting  of  nearly  four  hundred  plants,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Clielsea. 

First-class  Certiflcates  were  awarded  to  the  following 
plants  : — 

Amaryllis  Empress  of  India  (Veitch).— a  remarkably  fine 
variety,  with  large  fine  flowers  of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour.  Storr's 
Beauty  (Veitch). — Also  a  crimson-flowered  form,  with  a  band  of 
white  down  the  centre  of  each  petal.  King  Arthur  (Veitch). — 
Remarkable  for  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  petals  of  the  flowers. 

Hyacinth  Queen  of  the  Yellows  (Veitch).— The  finest  of 
the  yellow  flowered  sorts,  with  large  compact  spikes  of  clear 
coloured  blossoms.  Electra  (Veitch)  and  Cavaignac  (Veitch). 
— The  former  said  to  be  tlie  finest  new  variety  of  tlie  year, 
the  spike  being  large,  and  tlie  flowers  also,  which  are  of  a  pale  porce- 
lain tint. 

Cineraria  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  (Greenfield).— An  exact 
counterpart  of  the  double  flowered  variety  shown  at  the  last  meeting, 
but  the  flowers  are  of  a  briglit  violet- blue  colour. 

Amaryllis  Exquisite  (Williams).— A  variety  with  large 
and  finely-formed  flowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  striped  with 
white. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son's  display  of  Amaryllis  was  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  majority  of  plants  were  raised  at  Chelsea.  All  tlie  sorts 
shown  were  characterised  by  their  large  size,  fine  form,  and  brilliant 
colours,  of  which  there  was  a  wide  variation,  as  almost  every  shade 
was  represented,  from  pure  white  to  the  deepest  crimson.  Amongst 
whites,  Virgil,  Chio,  Rev.  T.  Staniforth,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Thalia, 
and  Mrs.  Baker,  have  previously  been  certificated.  Of  uncertificated 
kinds  of  merit  were  Mr.  H.  Little,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Con- 
stance, Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Iris,  Hamlet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
an  unnamed  seedling  wliich  had  produced  flowers  nineteen  months 
from  the  date  when  seed  was  sown.  For  this  collection  a  large  gold 
medal  was  awarded.  A  collection  of  about  a  hundred  Hyacinths 
was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  representing  the  leading  varieties, 
and  all  were  finely  flowered.  The  most  noteworthy  among  these 
were  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  the  finest  yellow  kind  shown  ;  Electra, 
said  to  be  the  finest  new  variety  of  the  season,  the  spike  being  large' 
and  the  flowers  of  a  porcelain  hue.  Other  new  kinds  were— Queen 
of  Holland,  dark  blue ;  Distinction,  deep  red  ;  Marchioness  of 
Lome,  flesh  colour ;  Masterpiece,  deep  purple  ;  Pelissier,  carmine  ; 
Vourbank,  rosy  crimson  ;  Galatea,  pale  mauve  ;  LTnnocence,  pure 
white  ;  Countess  of  Rosobery,  crimson  ;  Czar  Peter,  porcelain  ;  .and 
Triomphe  des  Roses,  with  delicate  blush-tinted  flowers.  A  silver 
flora  medal  w.as  voted  to  tliis  fine  group.  The  same  firm  contributed 
also  about  three  dozen  well  flowered  plants  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen, 
of  a  very  fine  strain.  Of  new  and  rare  plants  Messrs,  Veitch  like- 
wise exhibited  a  species  of  FritiUaria,  from  Japan,  with  flowers  of  a 
greenish  hue  copiously  checkered  with  brown,  and  with  the  leaves 
bijarmg  hook-like  appendages.  This  species  is  most  probably  F. 
cirrhosa  var.  Thunbergi,  though  it  scarcely  differs  from  the  type, 
Juncus  zebrina,  a  variegated  form  of  the  ordinary  Rush,  .also  fronr 
Jap.an.  The  cylindrical  leaves  are  transversely  banded  with  wliite 
and  green,  which  renders  the  plants  remarkably  effective.  It  was 
illustrated  in  The  G.iRDEX  last  year.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Godefroy 
Leboeuf,  this  firm  also  showed  a  singular  creeping  Begonia  under  the 
n.anie  of  B.  Dareanana,  with  small  ovate  leaves  of  a  bronzy  hue, 
with  a  band  of  bright  green  down  the  middle  of  each  leaf.  It  is  a, 
very  distinct  and  pretty  species,  .and  has  been  introduced  from 
Cochin  China. 

The  group  of  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull  consisted  principally  of 
Orchids,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  were  well-flowered  examples 
of  CymbidiumeburneumandC.  Lowianum,OucidiumCavendishianum, 
Odontoglossum  triumphans,  0.  luteo-purpureum,  0.  cirrhosum,  0. 
gloriosurn,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  and  otliers.  Sarracenia  Drummondi,  S. 
flava  major  were  also  shown  in  flower  ;  likewise  some  fine  plants  of 
the  double-flowered  Epacris.  Such  handsome  foliaged  plants  as  Dra- 
caena Goldieana,  Curculigo  recurvata  striata,  Cyphokentia  macrocarpa, 
Marattia  Cooperi,  and  various  Cycads  were  interspersed  among  the 
group,  which  rendered  it  very  eft'ective.  This  group  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal.  The  group  which  w.as  exhibited  by  the  General  Horti- 
cultural Company  was  remarkably  well-arranged  by  Mr.  Wills,  and 
consisted  of  Pitcher-plants  elevated  on  pedestals,  and  backed  up  by 
numerous  large  plants  of  Palms,  Cycads,  Dracajnas,  and  other  fine- 
foliage  plants.  The  groundwork  consisted  chiefly  of  Adiantum  and 
other  Ferns;   and  here  and  there  the  graceful  spikes  of  such  lovely 


Orchids  as  Phal.-enopsis  Schilleriana,  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum, 
0.  gloriosurn,  0.  crispum,  Dendrobiumcrystallinum,  D.  Devonianum, 
&c.,  were  peeping  through,  and,  together  with  the  brilliant  spathes 
of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  the  feathery  spikes  of  Hoteia.  ;»pomca, 
Azaleas,  Cyclamens,  forced  Lilac,  and  oiuer  sprin^-Ilowering  plants, 
made  a  charming  group,  and  one  that  attracted  much  attention. 
To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursoritn.  noiiowav.  was  awaraea 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  splendid  group  of  Orchids,  nmnry^-^, 
which  was  the  rare  Lit'Iia  flava,  with  two  »p:liea  oi  ii''!i'!",t  veiiow 
flowers  ;  C'attleya  amethystoglossa,  witu  a  huge  c'-js'i,erot  its  spotted 
flowers,  with  bright  amethyst  lips  ;  also  w^ll-ilowered  evainT.le?  c* 
Ccelogyne  oeell.ata  maxima,  Dendrochil'v.n  glum?.r.i-..,ii,  Dendrobium 
Findleyanum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  Wardianun-,  and  others.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  Mr.  Williams  exhibited  about  three  or  four  dozen  plants 
of  seedling  Amaryllis,  including  some  remarkably  fine  sorts ;  and  the 
flowers  of  many  were  large  and  brilliant  in  colour.  A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  also  voted  to  tlie  same  exhibitor  for  a  large  specimen 
of  a  splendid  variety  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  named  Martha 
Reimers,  which  had  a  huge  cluster  of  very  brilliantly  coloured  flowers. 
A  new  Fern  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Williams,  named  Nephrodium 
membrianifolium,  the  fronds  of  which  are  triangular,  and  of  various 
shades  of  green.  The  same  exhibitor  also  showed  a  semi-double- 
spathed  form  of  Antliurium  Scherzerianum  ;  one  spathe  is  of  the  ordi- 
nary size,  with  another  produced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  spadix. 
Jlessrs.  Osborn's  group  consisted  of  plants  of  Azaleas,  Spiraeas, 
Rhododendrons,  Cytisus,  mixed  with  Palms,  Dracenas,  &c. 
Messrs.  Osborn,  of  Fulham,  contributed  a  collection  of  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips.  The  former  included  some  very  finely-flowered  examples 
with  large  spikes,  of  a  great  variety  of  colour.  "Messrs.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Highgate,  likewise  contributed  similar  exhibits,  in  .addition 
to  a  group  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Cocos  Weddelliana.  A  silver 
Flora  medal  and  a  silver  Banksian  medal  were  awarded  to  these 
exhibitors  respectively.  Captain  P.atton,  St.  John's  Wood,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Hyacinths  numbering  about  400  plants,  whicli  were 
all  grown  in  pots  about  1  ft.  deep  and  6  in.  across,  though  this 
unusual  form  of  pot  does  not  appear  to  be  conducive  to  the  produc- 
tion of  large  spikes  of  bloom,  judging  by  the  examples  shown,  few 
of  which  had  spikes  of  unusual  size.  The  collection  comprised  a 
large  number  of  varieties,  including  many  of  the  new  kinds.  A 
group  of  Tulips  was  likewise  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor,  as  well 
as  about  a  dozen  rem.ark.ably  fine  specimens  of  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
which  are  by  far  tlie  finest  examples  we  have  seen.  Alternating 
with  these  plants  were  some  equally  large  specimens  of  Hoteia 
japonica,  which  rendered  the  collection  still  more  attractive.  For 
this  display  the  exhibitor  was  appropriately  awarded  a  gold  medal. 
A  silver  Banksi.an  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing, 
for  a  numerous  .and  well-grown  collection  of  Cyclamens,  which  in- 
cluded several  of  the  fine  varieties  certificated  last  year  when  shown 
by  this  exhibitor.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  J. 
Aldous,  South  Kensington,  for  an  .attractive  group  of  fine-foliage 
and  flowered  plants,  as  well  as  a  few  examples  of  bouquets ;  and  a 
similar  exhibit  was  contributed  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Larke.  A  cul- 
tur.al  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Goldsmid,  HoUauden, 
for  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Trichopilia  suavis,  which  was  a  fine 
example  of  good  culture.  Messrs.  Jackson,  Kingston,  showed 
Primula  rosea  under  the  name  of  P.  Stuartiana  ;  also  two  forms  of 
Primula  denticiilata.  Mr.  W.  Sines,  The  Firs,  Mitcham,  showed  a 
fine  pink-flowered  variety  of  Abutilon,  with  the  name  Edward  Daun  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Kimpton,  Ashford,  a  Cyclamen,  Miss  Catherine  Hugis- 
son,  bearing  pure  white  and  crimson  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  Mr. 
Cannell,  Swanley,  showed  three  varieties  of  Coleus,  named  Smart, 
Enomy,  Ernest  IJenary — all  improvements  on  many  of  the  existing 
varieties ;  also  Cineraria  Intensity,  shown  at  the  last  meeting. 
From  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  were  sent  a  freely-flowered 
plant  of  the  singular  Arisajma  speciosum  ;  and  Mr.  Crowley,  Waddon 
House,  Croydon,  exhibited  some  fronds  of  various  Ferns,  but  unac- 
comp.anied  by  any  account  how  such  a  large  size  was  attained,  though 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

Fruit. — This  consisted  of  a  collection  of  Pears  and  Apples  from 
Mr.  G.  Goldsmid,  HoUauden,  Tonbridge  ;  and  a  few  pods  of  Va- 
nilla from  Mr.  F.   H.  Sutton,  Worksop  Manor,  Notts. 


Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Council,  gave  a 
brief  lecture  on  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  Hyacinth  and 
Amaryllis.  Mr.  Hibberd  said  the  Hyacinth  was  a  comparatively 
modern  flower  ;  certainly  less  ancient  as  a  florist's  flower  than  the 
Carnation,  Anemone,  Iris,  Tulip,  Narcissus,  and  Lily.  It  is  reported 
in  books  that  John  Parkinson  had  above  fifty  varieties  of  Hyacinths, 
but  when  we  turn  to  the  "Paradisus"  we  find  that  of  the  true 
Oriental  Hy.acinth,  which  alone  of  this  class  is  the  flower  of  the 
florist,  Parkinson  had  bat  eight  varieties,  some  of  which  in  respect 
of  their  relationship  to  the  Hyacinth  proper  are  certainly  in  a  doubt- 
ful position.      John  Ger.ard  had  about  half-a-dozen,   and  amongst 
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them  a  good  double  blue.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hyacinths  of 
the  older  writers,  however  genuine  as  representing  the  Oriental  spe- 
cies, comprised  only  blue  and  purple  and  white  varieties.  Ancient 
writers  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  glorious  crimson  and  car- 
mine and  the  delicate  yellow-coloured  Hyacinths  that  are  now  so 
much  prized  in  displays  of  spring  flowers.  Holland  was  the  first 
home  in  Europe  of  the  Oriental  Hyacinth,  and  to  tlie  plodding  race 
of  commercial  florists  who  now  supply  us  with  bulbs  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  creation  of  the  Hyacinth  as  a  florist's  flower.  In 
"  Martin's  Miller  "  reference  is  made  to  Peter  Voorhelm,  who  about 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  was  a  great  cultivator  and  raiser  of 
new  varieties,  both  single  and  double.  The  first-named  double 
variety  was  called  Mary.  This  appears  to  have  been  soon  lost.  It 
was  followed  by  one  called  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  so 
much  in  favour  that  the  price  of  a  root  was  1000  florins.  This  price 
was  soon  doubled  by  the  demand  that  arose  ;  and  thus  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  we  have  an  instance  of  a  Hyacinth  valued 
at  about  £200.  The  Tulip  mania  was  at  its  height  in  1634,  and  two 
years  subsequently.  It  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end  with 
the  celebrated  declaration  made  at  Amsterdam  on  the  '2J:th  of 
February,  1637,  rendering  speculative  purchases  null  and  void. 
In  the  case  of  the  Hyacintli  we  see  clearly  what  happened  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  profit  attending  the  production  of  new  varieties.  In 
1768  was  published  at  Amsterdam  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon's  trea- 
tise, Des  Jacintes,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  town  of  Haarlem 
was  then  environed  with  Hyacinth  farms,  and  the  Dutch  florists  had 
named  and  described  about  2000  varieties  of  the  fragrant  flower. 

Now  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  Haarlem  is 
steeped  in  Hyacinth  splendours  and  the  rich  setting  of  the  green 
meadows  all  around  enhances  the  brightness,  while  adding  to  the 
completeness  of  the  picture.  To  state  the  exact  number  of  varie- 
ties now  in  cultivation  is  perhaps  impossible.  It  probably  does  not 
exceed  1000,  and  of  these  we  might  perhaps  spare  700  or  so  without 
any  serious  loss.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  in  Holland  is  a 
sheer  sand  or  blackish  sandy  peat,  often  of  such  a  loose  nature  that 
the  workmen  attach  flat  boards  to  their  boots  to  prevent  their  feet 
sinking  into  it.  The  land  is  usually  prepared  by  dressing  it  heavily 
with  manure  from  the  cow-sheds,  and  for  this  an  almost  fabulous 
price  is  paid.  The  ground  being  ready  and  loaded  with  manure  is 
planted  with  Potatoes,  and  this  crop  being  removed  it  is  ready  for 
planting  with  Hyacinths.  When  a  crop  of  Hyacinths  has  been 
taken  the  land  is  planted  with  Tulips,  and  the  next  crop  may  be 
Tulips  again  or  Crocuses.  Tlien  the  land  is  once  more  refreshed 
with  a  heavy  dressing  of  cow  manure  and  the  rotation  is  repeated, 
beginning  with  Potatoes. 

The  Hyacinth  takes  us  to  the  East,  its  home  being  the  mysterious 
country  known  as  the  Levant.  The  Amaryllis  takes  us  to  the  West, 
the  species  that  are  most  prized  in  our  gardens  being  natives  of  the 
New  World.  But  the  examples  of  so-called  Amaryllis  that  have 
delighted  us  to-day  are  not  Amaryllis,  but  members  of  a  genus  called 
Hippeastrum,  or  Equestrian  Star,  one  of  the  species  being  striped 
in  a  way  to  suggest  the  name.  The  Hippeastrume  stand  apart  as  a 
section  of  Amaryllis  marked  by  unmistakable  characters.  In  respect 
of  cultivation  there  are  two  matters  of  considerable  importance  to 
be  mentioned.  One  is  that  the  species  of  Hippeastrum,  all  of  them 
derived  from  the  tropical  zone  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  inter- 
breed most  freely  ;  and  hence  the  florist  may  finil  endless  delight  in 
raising  new  v.-'rieties,  and  the  student  of  the  origin  of  species  may 
turn  to  them  for  the  solution  of  problems,  or  to  encounter  fresh  ones 
that  he  will  never  be  able  to  answer.  And  another  matter  of  im- 
portance is  that  these  noble  flowers  are  really  difficult  to  manage, 
and  consequently  many  fail  before  they  learn  the  way  to  complete 
success.  They  rarely  thrive  in  a  peat  soil,  and  they  never  thrive 
unless  they  are  perfectly  trained  and  watered  judiciously.  In  com- 
mon with  many  tropical  plants,  they  can  be  brought  into  flower  at 
almost  any  time  ;  nevertheless,  the  spring  is  the  best  time  to  flower 
them,  because  they  need  a  clear  solar  light  to  develop  their  splendid 
colours,  and  the  subsequent  summer  heat  favours  the  ripening  of  the 
bulbs. 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  Masters  also  ra  de  some  remarks  in  allusion 
to  the  influence  of  electric  light  on  vegetation,  a  subject  now  occu- 
pying much  attention.  He  exhibited  some  spathes  of  Calla  Kthiopioa, 
one  of  which  had  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
light  and  daylight,  and  another  under  daylight  only,  the  former  being 
of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the  latter.  He  also  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  the  extraordinary  progress  made  by  the  Strawberry  plants 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  electric  light,  and  exhibited  a  few 
days  ago  before  the  Royal  Society,  affords  plain  proof  that  the  influ- 
ence of  this  light  on  vegetation  is  very  potent,  though  to  what  extent 
is  at  present  but  imperfectly  known.  Dr.  Siemens  also  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  some  pots  of  Cress  and  Carrots  which  had  been  exposed 
to  electric  light,  in  order  to  show  the  remarkable  effect  it  produced. 
By  the  way,  with  regard  to  the  estimated  cost  of  electric  lighting,  it 


was  inadvertently  stated  in  a  contemporary  last  week  that  it  was 
computed  at  4s.  or  6s.  per  hour  for  a  light  equal  to  1400  candles, 
whereas  it  should  have  been  4d.  or  6d.  per  hour,  including  attendance. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
March  24. 
At  this,  the  first  spring  exhibition  of  the  season,  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive display  of  bulbous  and  other  spring-flowering  plants.     The 
Hyacinths,   Tulips,    Cyclamens,    and   especially    the   collections   of 
Amaryllises,  were  remarkably  fine. 
Botanical  Certiflcates  were  awarded  to  :— 
Tradescantia  Madame  Laguense  (Veitch).— A  variety 
of   T.    zsbrina,    with  the    leaves    prettily   variegated   with  creamy 
white,  pals  green,  and  a  pinkish  tint,  and  the  surface  of  the  leaf  over- 
laid with  a  silvery  lustre. 

Hoteia  japonica  aurea  variegata  (Veitch).— A  variety 
with  the  leaves  having  conspicuous  golden  veins  and  much  more 
dense  flower-clusters  and  whiter  flowers  than  the  ordinary  form,  and 
altogether  a  much  superior  plant  for  decorative  purposes. 

Selaginella  Kraussiana  aurea  (Bull). — A  golden  variety 
of  the  common  greenhouse  kind  ;  a  very  distinct  plant. 

Polystichum  viviparum  (Bull).— A  handsome  greenhouse 
Fern,  with  fronds  about  1  ft.  long,  lance-shaped,  pinnate,  and  beset 
with  stifl'  bristles. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum  semi-plena  (Williams).— A 
variety  of  the  well-known  Flamingo  plant,  with  a  small  supple- 
mentary spathe  produced  opposite  the  large  one,  which  gives  the 
plant  a  very  distinct  apearance. 

Ccelogyne  ocellata  maxima  (Williams).  —  A  large 
flowered  form,  with  longer  racemes  and  the  markings  of  the  flowers 
apparently  more  distinct  than  in  the  type. 

Floral   Certificates  were  awarded  to  : — 

Amaryllis  Iris  (Veitch).— A  brilliant  crimson  form,  with 
large  flowers.  Emilia  (Veitch)  ;  also  with  splendid  finely-formed 
blossoms.  Duchess  of  Connaught  (Veitch)  ;  a  pure  white 
kind,  with  flowers  more  tubular  in  form  than  most  of  the  others. 
Princess  Augusta  Victoria  (Veitch) ;  a  very  large  symme- 
trical-flowered variety,  of  a  greenish-white  tint,  dashed  heavily  with 
deep  crimson.  Thalia  (Veitch)  ;  with  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson, 
having  a  velvety  lustre. 

Cineraria  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  (Veitch).— A  fine  double- 
flowered  variety,  with  rich  purple  flower-heads  of  large  size  and 
globular  form. 

Hyacinth  Queen  of  the  Yello-ws  (Veitch).— One  of  the 
finest  yellow  kinds  yet  shown.  Distinction  (Veitch),  with  a  large 
spike  of  flowers  of  a  very  deep  reddish-crimson  hue.  Captain 
Boyton  (Veitch),  a  splendid  kind,  with  pale  porcelain  flowers  of 
large  size  ;  and  Oavaignac  (Veitch),  similar  to  the  last  in  size  of 
spike  and  flowers,  but  of  a  somewhat  duller  shade. 

Primula  Msteor  (Little).— A  very  fine  form  of  the  Chinese 
Primrose ;  flowers  of  a  remarkably  deep  crimson  tint,  with  a  greenish- 
yellow  centre  ;  the  flowers,  however,  were  not  so  finely  fringed  as  in 
some  other  varieties. 

Amaryllis  International  (Little).— A  handsome  variety, 
with  finely-formed  and  large  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson,  striped,  and 
pencilled  with  white. 

Hyacinth  Lady  Headley  (Patton).— A  beautiful  variety, 
with  large,  compact  spikes  of  flowers,  of  a  bright  Peach-blossom 
hue. 

Cyclamen  Rosy  Morn  (Smith)  and  picturatum  (Smith). 
— Two  large-flowered  forms,  very  similar  in  appearance,  and  both 
of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  the  former  of  a  deeper  shade  than  the 
other. 

Amaryllis  Exquisite  (Williams).— A  splendid  variety,  with 
well-formed  flowers  of  a  bright  crimson,  the  petals  being  striped 
with  white. 

Ohorozema  aurea  floribunda(Kaile). — Apparently  identical 
with  the  old,  though  somewhat  uncommon  C.  flava.  The  specimen 
shown  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  as  it  was  balloon-shaped,  4  ft. 
high,  and  profusely  flowered. 

A  cultural  certificate  was  voted  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  a  well- 
grown  example  of  the  beautiful  Cattleya  amethystoglossa  bearing  a 
huge  cluster  of  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  the  magnificent 
collection  of  Amaryllis  which  was  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday; 
but  it  is  needless  to  comment  thereon  except  that  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  such  a  group  entirely  surpassed  any  that  had  pre- 
viously been  exhibited.  A  few  other  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
in  addition  to  those  shown  at  South  Kensington,  were  fine  plants  of 
the  splendid  double-flowered  Cineraria  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  and  Tra- 
descantia Madame  Laguense,  with  beautifully  variegated  foliage  of 
a  creamy  white,  pale  green,  and  a  pinkish  hue  ;  also  plants  of  Hoteia 
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japonica  foliis  aureis,  exhibited  to  show  the  superiority  of  bloom 
over  theordinaryform,andtheplantsshown  fully  bore  out  the  assertion. 
A  miscellaneous  group  of  choice  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  Orchids, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Ball,  Clielsea  ;  but  the  majority  were  the  same 
as  exhibited  ycsteterday  at  South  Kensington,  though  in  addition 
were  Odontoglossum  Chestertoni,  a  rare  species,  smaller  tlian  O.'An- 
dersonianum  ;  Sarracenia  oristata,  a  form  of  S.  flava  ;  and  an  inte- 
resting species  of  Vanda  named  V.  striata,  having  greenish-white 
flowers,  with  a  beautifully  striped  lip;  also  Azalea  assamica,  a  lovely 
white  form  from  Assam.  A  similar  group  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  many  of  which  were  noticcil  in  yester- 
day's report,  the  additions  being  Asplenium  schizodon  Vieillardi,  a 
most  distinct  Fern,  with  deeply-cut  fronds  ;  and  Oleobachia  palus- 
tris,  an  elegant  plant,  with  narrowly  palmatifid  loaves,  resembling 
some  of  the  slender-growing  species  of  Ficus.  A  splendid  collection 
of  Amaryllis  was  also  shown  by  this  exhibitor.  The  compe- 
titive classes  were  fairly  well  represented,  though  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits,  with  the  exception  of  the  bulbous  plants  .and  Cycla- 
mens, was  scarcely  up  to  the  average.  There  were  but  few  note- 
worthy plants  in  the  three  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
subjects,  the  only  unusual  kind  being  a  tolerably  large  example  of 
Leucopoiiron  Eichi,  an  elegant  Australian  plant,  with  a  profusion 
of  tiny  white  flowers.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  plants  in  the 
first  prize  group,  the  collection  of  Azale.as  was  far  below  medio- 
crity, both  as  regards  the  size  of  the  specimens  and  the  quality  of 
the  flowers.  A  remarkably  fine  collection  of  six  plants  of  Chinese 
Primulas  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Gregory  &  Evans,  of  Sidcup, 
for  the  first  prize,  the  plants  measuring  considerably  over  1  ft. 
across ;  the  varieties  consisted  of  three  white  and  three  red, 
all  of  the  fimbriata  type.  Two  other  collections  were  shown. 
The  classes  for  Hyacinths  were  well  represented,  there  being  several 
collections  sliown.  In  the  amateur  class,  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford 
Hall,  Ilford,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twelve  plants.  The 
varieties  shown  were  De  Candolle,  Koh-i-Noor,  Gigantea,  King  of 
the  Blues,  Lord  Derby,  Vourbank,  Macaulay,  La  Graudess,  Gran- 
aetir  a  Merveille,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Charles  Dickens.  Mr.  Moor- 
man, gardener.  Coombs  Bank,  Kingston,  and  Mr.  Boultwood, 
gardener  to  Captain  Patton,  London,  N.W.,  .also  showed  collections, 
and  were  second  and  third  respectively.  Tliree  collections  wore 
shown  in  the  nurserymen  class,  the  best  being  shown  by  Messrs. 
Gregory  &  Evans,  Sidcup,  and  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  Fulham  ; 
and  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  who  were  next  in  order  of 
merit.  With  tlie  exception  of  Primrose  Perfection  the  varieties 
shown  for  the  first  prizes  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  amateur's 
first  prize  group.  Numerous  and  well  grown  collections  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Osborn  ;  tlie  latter  exhibitor  also  had  a  fine 
group  of  Tulips  in  addition.  To  both  of  these  exhibitors  extra 
prizes  were  aAvarded.  Tulips  were  well  shown,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
took  the  first  prize  in  these  also.  The  four  varieties  shown  were 
Vermilion  Brilliant,  Proserpine,  Keizer  Kroon,  and  White  Van 
Vondel.  The  gardeners  of  Captain  Patton  and  Misses  Christy  were 
the  other  exhibitors,  who  showed  the  same  kinds.  Messrs.  Gregory 
&  Evans  showed  the  first  prize  twelve  in  the  nurseryman's  class, 
and  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Messrs,  Osborn  exhibited  the  other  collec- 
tion ;  the  kinds  were  the  same  as  in  the  amateur's  class.  There  was 
but  one  coUectien  of  twelve  plants  of  Narcissi.  The  first  four 
varieties  were  shov/n  by  Mr,  Douglas  in  the  amateur's  class. 
Grand  Monarque,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Brilliant,  and  Gloriosa 
were  the  kinds  exhibited.  Soleil  d'  Or,  Bazelman  major,  Newton, 
Lord  Canning,  Grand  Primo,  Golden  Era,  and  Florence  Night- 
iucale  were  shown  in  the  second  and  third  prize  collections. 
For  the  first  prize  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq., 
Hillingdon  Place,  Uxbridge,  showed  a  magnificent  collection  of 
twelve  plants,  all  representing  a  rich  variety  of  colour  and  large  size 
of  flowers.  All  the  plants  were  remarkably  large  in  size,  and  one  in 
particular,  a  pure  white  variety,  measuring  nearly  H  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  bore  a  huge  head  of  blossoms.  These  were  shown  in  the  open 
class,  and  the  s.ame  exhibitor  showed  the  only  dozen  in  the  class  for 
amateurs.  The  plants,  though  smaller  than  those  in  the  other 
group,  were  well  grown,  and  of  large  size.  Capt.  Patton  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  twelve  Crocuses.  "These  were  very  fine  potfuls,  the 
kinds  being  Cloth  of  Silver,  Mont  Blanc,  Large  Yellow,  and  Sir 
John  Franklin.  The  only  collections  of  Amaryllis  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Wiggins  ;  all  the  plants  comprised  in  them  represented  very 
fine  varieties,  the  named  kinds  of  which  -were  Panorama,  Inter- 
national. Mr.  Douglas  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  hardy  Primulas. 
These  were  tolerably  large  plants,  the  kinds  being  Platypetala  and 
Purity  (forms  of  the  common  Primrose),  P.  nivalis,  P.  Munroi,  P. 
denticulata  purpurea,  and  P.  amoena  lilacina.  In  addition  to  these 
Mr.  Douglas  also  exhibited  plants  of  Primula  denticulata  cash- 
meriana  and  Primula  pulcherrima,  and  Hepatica  triloba  purpurea. 
A  small  but  well-flowered  collection  of  six  plants  of  Roses  in  pots 
vere  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  to  whom  the  first 


prize  was  awarded.  The  kinds  were  La  France,  Madame  Lacharme, 
Anna  Alexieff,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  and  Alba 
rosea.  Six  remarkably  fine  plants  of  Deutzia,  i  ft.  high,  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Douglas  for  the  first  prize,  and  were  fine  exampiles  of  skilful 
culture.  Messrs.  Cutbush  took  the  first  prize  for  six  pots  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  ;  two  other  collections  were  shown.  In  the  miscellaneous 
class  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Heims,  gardener  to 
F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Regent's  Park,  for  a  collection  of  Orchids, 
among  which  were  well-flowered  examples  of  Dendrobium  Wardia- 
num,  D.  lituiflorum,  D.  nobile  var.  ccerulescens,  D.  crassinode, 
PhaUenopsis  Schilleriana,Sophronitis  grandiflora,Cypripedium  Argus, 
and  C.  hirsutissimum.  A  similar  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Camel- 
lias, including  most  of  the  leading  varieties  ;  and  all  were  well- 
formed  and  large  flowers.  To  Messrs.  Gregory  &  Evans  an  extra 
prize  was  awarded  for  a  well-grown  group  of  Cinerarias  and  Pelar- 
goniums ;  and  to  Capt.  Patton's  gardener  a  similar  recognition  was 
awarded  for  an  extensive  group  of  Hyacintlis,  Tulips,  Dielytraspecta- 
bilis,  and  Hoteia  japonica,  which  were  all  remarkably  well  grown. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing,  showed  a  large  and  very  fine  group  of  Cy- 
clamens, half  of  which  consisted  of  a  pure  white  vaxuety,  and  two 
new  varieties  named  Rosy  Morn  and  Picturatum  ;  to  these  two  was 
also  awarded  an  extra  prize  ;  also  to  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Papworth  Hall, 
Cambridge,  for  cut  blooms  of  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  a  ^ 
very  fine  blush-tinted  variety. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPOroENTS. 


Asparagus  Grubs.— Happeningjto  pay  Mr.  Speed,  of  Pem-hyn,  a  visit  last 
Au'^uat,  he  drew  my  attention  to  his  Asparagus  beds,  which  were  not  in  i^ood 
condition,  and  infested  with  grubs.  Upon  my  return  home  1  examined  mine, 
only  planted  two  years  ago,  which  is  my  tliird  plantation  in  twelve  years,  and  I 
always  put  my  failure  down  to  our  heavy  clayey  soil  ;  but  I  found  hundreds  of 
wireworm-like  grubs  eating  the  stems,  and  I  enclose  what  I  picked  from  one 
crown  to-day.  I  find  after  all  our  expense  that  the  third  plantation  also  is  to 
be  a  failure.  Can  you  sviggest  any  remedy?  Would  salt  kill  them  ?  I  liave  heard 
that  linseed  cake  will  do  so.— D.  D.  Hughes,  Kimnel  Gardens,  Abergele,  North 
}Yales-  [The  specimens  enclosed  are  a  species  of  Juhis  or  snake  millipede  (J. 
latistriatus.  I  believe),  but  they  were  so  crushed  and  broken  that  I  am  not  quite 
certain.  Several  species  of  this  genus  are  injurious  to  cultivated  plants  ;  the 
roots  of  Cabbages,  Beans,  Turnips,  Tansies,  Lilies,  and  many  other  plants  have 
beeu  known  to  have  suffered  much  from  them.  As  these  little  creatures  live 
xmderground  and  on  the  plants,  they  are  very  difficult  to  destroy,  particularly  as 
their  skins  are  hard  and  impervious  to  fluids.  Their  position  on  the  plants  may, 
however,  be  rendered  unpleasant  to  them  ;  and  watering  with  lime-water,  or  ni- 
trate of  soda  dissolved  in  water,  has  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  driving 
them  away.  I  should  suggest  opening  tlie  soil  round  the  Asparagus  plants  as 
mueh  as  possible  and  picking  the  millipedes  off  by  hand,  and  dusting  the  plants 
thickly  with  soot,  sulphur,  lime,  or  white  Hellebore  powder,  covering  the  plants 
again  carefully  with  the  soil.  If  this  treatment  could  be  carried  out  without  in- 
jury to  the  plants  I  should  think  you  would  save  them.  I  do  not  think  oil-cake 
would  be  of  auy  use.  It  has  been  tried  for  wirewonns,  which  are  the  grubs  of  a 
beetle ;  but  yonr  pests  belong  to  the  class  Myriapoda,  and  are  not  insects  ; 
though  they  change  their  skins  several  times,  they  do  not  undergo  regular  trans- 
formation, as  insecis  do. — G.  S  S.] 

Names  of  Plants— iv.  -P.— l,  Pultenpca  rosea;  2,    Eutaxia  rayrtifolia  ;  3, 

Boronia  pinnr^ta;  4,  Brachysema  lanceolata  ;  5,  Veltheimia  viridifolia. A. B.C. 

Rhododendron  fulgens. Torquay.— Z,  Iris  reticulata,  var.  Krelagei ;  the  other 

is  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  the   type. A.  2*.— Camellia  reticulata, 

but  it  is  not  the  original  of  the  ordinai-y  forms  of  Camellia. R.— 1,  Helleborus 

colehicus;  2,  H.  olympicus ;  3,  H.  antiquorum  ;  4,  H.  guttatus. D.  J/— The 

Crocus  appears  to  be  only  a  form  of  the  spring  Crocus  (C.  vernus). E.  P. — 

CandoUea  cuneiformis. 

Questions. 

Dicbopogon  bumilis.  —This  plant  is  now  showing  bloom  for  the  first  time 
in  my  greenhouse,  and  as  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  and  have  failed  to 
find  any  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the  usual  books  of  reference.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  any  of  your  rea'ders  who  may  be  acquainted  with  it  will  kindly  communi- 
cate through  your  columns  anything  they  may  know  about  it.  It  is  not  abulb- 
ousplant,  though  its  foliage  much  resembles  that  of  many  bulbs,  and  its  bloom- 
head  considerally  reserables  that  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  Allium.  The  colour 
of  the  flowe  s  is,  I  believe,  rose.    W.  E.  G. 

Oipura  mirtinicer.  s  S- — This  Iridaceous  plant  has  been  sent  me  by  alead- 
ing  London  uurserjiuan,  but  as  I  can  find  no  information  about  it  save  a  short 
paragraph  in  the  "Treasury  of  Botany."  which  does  not,  however,  mention 
this  variety,  I, shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  Green  of  Pendell  Court,  or  any  other  of  your 
readers  who  may  be  acquainted  ^vith  the  plant,  will  kindly  tell  me  something 
about  it  tlirough  your  columns.— W.  E.  G. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  F.R.S.— Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  of  The  Wakes, 
Selborne,  Hampshire,  died  on  Saturday  last  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-seven.  Mr.  Bell  was  a  former  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  president  of  the  Linn^an  Society,  and  attained  a  very  high  place 
in  the  scientific  world.  He  was  for  a  long  period  Professor  of  Zoology 
in  King's  College,  and  his  histories  of  "  British  Quadrupeds  "  and  of 
"British  Reptiles,"  though  published  more  than  forty  years  ago,  are 
still  much  esteemed.  Mr.  Bell  had  been  corresponding  member  of 
several  foreign  scientific  societies.  About  eighteen  years  ago  he 
retired  to  The  Wakes,  at  Selborne,  Gilbert  White's  house,  which  he 
purchased  from  the  great-nieces  of  the  naturalist.  Here  he  collected 
every  memorial  he  could  find  of  White,  and  the  house  and  grounds 
were  ever  open  to  the  admii-ers  of  "  The  Selborne." 
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"  This  is  an  i\Tt 
WTiich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  JUature."— Shakespeare. 


LETTEES   FEOM   SOUTHERN   FRANCE    TO    A 
GENTLEMAN  IN  ENGLAND.— No.  VI. 

Nice,  March,  1880. 
My  Dear  Squiee, — 

Standing  the  other  day  under  a  Peacli  tree,  and  looking 
through  its  bright  pinic  blossoms  to  the  deep-blue  sliy  above, 
my  thoughts  flew — derisively  passing  the  crawling  "  express  " 
and  the  torpid  telegraphs — to  my  friend  in  Cloudland  (here 
known  as  Angleterre),  and  I  pictured  him,  clad  in  gay 
apparel,  but  with  a  sorrowful  contenance,  gloomily  surveying 
a  pack  of  foxhounds  as  they  vainly  laboured  to  pick  out  a 
scent  through  the  dry  sand  and  bracken  of  "the  Forest  "  or 
the  hard  cold  fallows  of  "  the  Clays."  Console  yourself,  my 
dear  Squire  :  if  your  hunting  is  over,  your  foxes  are  safe.  Until 
another  season,  until  their  children  are  of  age  for  the  chase, 
they  will  be  tended  carefully  with  a  reverent  love ;  you  will 
continue  to  chant  that  exquisite  chorus  which  prescribes  a  sure 
remedy  for  all  human  sorrow — 

The  way  to  cure  all  woe, 

And  ward  off  Fortune's  knocks,  is 

Keep  shouting  "  Tally-ho," 

And  keep  preserving  foxes. 

Whereas,  in  this  beautiful,  but,  so  far  as  sport  is  concerned, 
this  dark  and  misguided  land,  that  glorious  word  is  unknown, 
or  known  only  as  to  a  former  Master  of  Balliol,  who,  you 
must  remember,  informed  some  of  our  contemporaries  at 
Oxford,  after  an  al  fresco  concert  which  they  had  given  on 
the  previous  night  in  the  quadrangle,  that,  although  the  up- 
roar was  unintelligible,  he  did  distinguish  insane  cries  of 
"  Tilly-ou,"  which  he  had  been  given  to  understand  was  an  ex- 
pression of  encouragement  addressed  to  the  huntsman  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  chase.  "  Comment  tuez-vous  le  renard 
en  Angleterre  2  "  inquired  from  me  aFrenchman ;  "  avec  le  fusil?  " 
And  there  is  now  in  the  window  of  a  picture  shop  in  our 
Avenue  de  la  Gare  at  Nice  a  spirited  representation  of  the 
brave  Chasseur,  firing  from  behind  a  tree,  and  from  a  distance 
of  four  yards,  at  a  fox  who  has  a  couple  of  hounds  at  his 
brush.  Shall  I  buy  the  tableau  for  your  dressing  room  ?  or 
are  you  disposed  to  do  a  generous  deed  and  to  present  it  to 
Boodle's  Club  t 

Returning  to  the  Peach  tree,  and  wishing  that  I  could  bring 
you  with  me  (how  you  would  astonish  the  Nicois  in  your 
scarlet  coat  and  buckskins  !),  I  must  tell  you  something  of  the 
charming  blossoms,  so  lovely  in  themselves,  and  so  full  of 
gracious  promise  for  the  future,  now  glowing  and  smiling  amid 
the  evergreens  wheresoever  you  go.  They  are  almost  gone 
from  the  Almond — as  it  is  prettily  said  by  a  French  writer, 
L'amandier  va  murir  sous  sa  tuniqne  blanche — but  they  have 
been  most  beautiful ;  some,  I  am  sure,  as  large  as  a  crown- 
piece  in  circumference,  not  pink,  like  our  Bitter  Almonds,  but 
white,  with  centres  of  deep  rose.  The  Peach  bloom  is  yet 
more  winsome,  so  vividly  bright  and  so  abundant — here  smiling 
amid  the  Orange  trees  green  and  gold,  and  there  contrasting 
its  deep  blush  of  beauty  with  the  pale  flowers  of  the  Cherry, 
the  Apricot,  or  the  Pear.  Oft  and  enthusiastically  you  have 
admired  it  in  your  Peach  house  and  on  your  southern  walls  ; 
imagine,  then,  its  glory  released  from  captivity,  from  wires  and 
shreds  and  nails,  a  tree  in  its  integrity,  symmetry,  and 
strength,  with  a  blossom  upon  every  spur  ! 

And  now  the  garden  glows  and  fills  the  liberal  air.  Ever 
since   our   long-expected  succour  came  to  us  in  beneficent 


showers  there  has  been  a  marvellous  exposition  of  branch  and 
bloom.  The  young  growth  of  the  Piose  trees  is  such  as  I  have 
never  seen.  The  shoots  of  the  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties  are 
a  rich  luminous  crimson,  like  a  clear  Bordeaux  wine  in  sun- 
light ;  and  when  you  saw  them  for  the  first  time  at  a  little 
distance  you  would  suppose  that  they  were  brilliant  flowers. 
The  buds  are  swelling  rapidly,  and  here  and  there  in  sheltered 
places  the  common  Chinas  and  a  few  Safranos  (I  should  say 
that  the  proportion  of  Safranos  to  any  other  Hose  is  in  this 
neighbourhood  as  1000  to  1)  have  achieved  efllorescence.  As 
for  the  Banksian,  which  just  begin  to  bloom,  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  their  appreciation  of  this  climate  when  I  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  tree  under  my  bedroom  window  which, 
having  appropriated  a  tree  of  the  Japanese  Medlar  for  its 
basis  of  operation,  has  covered  a  yard  some  30  ft.  by  10  ft. 
with  a  roof  or  dome  of  Roses  which  will  soon  be  as  white  as 
that  of  St.  Paul's  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

Very  shortly  the  Queen  of  Flowers  will  occupy  her  throne 
in  the  garden,  but  until  her  accession  the  Acacia  will  hold,  as 
for  some  time  it  has  held,  a  roj'al  supremacy  therein.  The 
great  golden  fountains  of  A.  dealbata  have  glittered  for  weeks 
in  the  gardens  at  Cannes  (with  a  special  splendour  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Chevalier  Colquhoun  and  Mons.  Tripet),  and 
here  more  sparsely  at  Nice,  with  other  charming  varieties, 
such  as  longiflora,  pycnantha,  &c.  Some  trees  of  the  former 
variety  are  twice  the  size  of  our  ordinary  Laburnums  :  I  do 
not  say  more  beautiful,  because  there  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
a  more  graceful  tree  than  the  Laburnum  among  all  the 
Papillionacese  (if  that  word  does  not  impress  you  with  meek 
admiration  of  my  immense  botanical  research  I  am  very  sorry 
for  you) ;  and  you  must  not  suspect  for  a  moment  that,  in 
extolling  the  jewels  of  the  Riviera,  I  would  depreciate  our 
gems  at  home — that  when  I  was  speaking  of  the  Peach  trees 
of  France  I  was  oblivious  of  our  sweet  English  orchards. 

The  most  attractive  display  of  flowers  which  I  have  as  yet 
seen  in  a  French  garden  was  shown  to  me  yesterday,  with 
much  genial  courtesy,  by  Mons.  Naudin,  the  curator,  a 
distinguished  botanist,  and  Mons.  Vilmorin,  of  the  well- 
known  seed  and  nursery  establishment  in  Paris,  in  the  gardens 
bequeathed  by  Mons.  Thuret  to  the  nation,  some  two  miles 
out  of  Antibes.  The  large  open  spaces  or  lawns,  which  are 
surrounded  by  valuable  trees  and  shrubs,  were  all  aglow  with 
Anemones,  well  named  stellatee,  for  they  gleamed  amid  the 
Grass  like  "stars  which  on  earth's  firmament  do  shine,"  crim- 
son_(fulgens  superfulgent),  purple,  and  white,  with  a  hun- 
dred intermediate  tints,  magenta,  cerise,  &c.  Beyond  the 
flowers  were  the  rare  Cedars,  Araucarias,  Acacias,  Agaves,  and 
Palms  ;  beyond  these  the  deep  blue  Mediterranean  ;  on  the 
other  side  the  bay,  the  fortress  of  Antibes,  and,  in  the  far 
distance,  capped  with  snow,  les  Alpes  Maritimes  !  How  I 
wished  for  Millais — though,  were  he  to  reproduce  the  scene,  I 
know  that  you  stupid  English  would  not  believe  in  it  (in- 
deed, I  must  confess  that  certain  pictures  which  I  once 
regarded  as  reckless  exaggerations  seem  to  me  now  as  mere 
schoolboy  efforts  to  realize  that  which  mine  eyes  have  seen) 
— and  how  reluctantly  I  left  that  exquisite  carpet,  which 
Flora  might  have  designed  for  the  boudoir  of  Yenus,  even  to 
see  the  more  carefully  cultivated  kinds  of  this  same  Anemone, 
with  flowers  so  large  and  bright  that  they  would  make  a 
pretty  bath  for  Titania,  or  an  elegant  punch-bowl  for  Puck. 

Mons.  Naudin  showed  us  many  interesting  collections  and 
novelties,  original  and  imported — Aloe  Hanburyana  (Naudin), 
A.  roseo-cincta,  with  the  promise  of  an  abundant  bloom,  and 
two  lovely  varieties  of  Mesembryanthemum — corniculatum^ 
yellow,  and  cymbifolium,  pink.  And  you  wUl  be  glad  to 
hear — as  proving  that  the  severities  of  your  miserable  climate 
may  be  exceeded,  even  in  sunny  Francs — that  M.  Vilmorin 
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told  me  he  had  sent  an  order  to  England  for  Rose  trees  to 
replace  those  which  he  had  lost. 

Were  I  called  upon  to  award  a  prize  to  the  plant  which, 
with  a  sudden  surprise,  has  run  my  admiration  off  its  legs, 
and  left  me  breathless,  with  ej-es  and  mouth  wide  open,  I 
should  give  the  medal  of  honour  to  Bougainvillea  spectabilis, 
as  I  have  seen  it  (only  twice,  and  its  rarity  perhaps  leads  me 
to  excess  in  my  adulations),  half  covering  the  white  walls  of 
a  villa  with  its  crimson-purple  bracts  !  The  Wigandia  cara- 
casana,  a  fine  tree  in  sheltered  places,  with  large  bunches  of 
dark  blue  flowers,  must  have  proxime  acccssit ;  and  "  highly 
commended  "  must  be  attached  to  certain  Camellias,  1.5  ft.  by 
5  ft,  and  covered  with  blooms — white,  roseate,  red,  and  striped 
— and  to  many  other  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  the  Photinia 
(Cratajgus)  serrulata,  Sparmannia  africaua,  Kaphiolepis  salici- 
folia,  Bignonias,  Meliantlius,  Senecios,  Cliorozemas,  Genistas, 
Cupheas,  Polygalas,  Solanums,  Veronicas,  Salvias,  &c.  Some 
of  the  Aloes  are  resplendent  in  scarlet  glory  ;  and  their  giant 
relations,  the  Agaves,  though  their  flower-stalks  have  not  risen 
as  yet,  are  charming  adjuncts  to  the  garden.  Like  the  Palm 
trees,  they  give  to  us  who  are  unaccustomed  to  them  a  new 
idea  and  enjoyment  of  beauty  whensoever  we  see  them. 

Ground  game — (I  beg  pardon,  but  my  thoughts  will  diverge 
to  guns  and  saddles  when  I  write  to  my  Squire,  and  I  ought 
to  have  said  flo^^'ers,  annual  and  herbaceous) — has  been,  and 
is,  abundant.  I  have  seen  some  charming  beds  of  mixed 
Primulas,  which  thrive  most  happily  at  Nice.  Mons.  Charles 
Huber  showed  me  yesterday  a  grand  collection  of  fifty-six 
varieties,  which  exhibited  a  great  depth  and  range  of  colour, 
a  most  interesting  diversity  of  habit,  and  symmetry  combined 
with  size.  There  were  flowers  pure  white,  white  with  yellow 
eye  (oculata  lutea),  dark  crimson,  rose,  lilac,  marbled,  spotted, 
and  striped.  There  were  flowers  single  and  double,  drooping 
and  erect,  with  a  pleasing  variation  in  the  leafage  also,  both 
as  to  tint  and  form.  They  occupied  the  largest  glasshouse 
which  I  have  yet  seen  in  this  district — 120  ft.  by  18  ft,  as  I 
guess. 

The  Hyacinths  have  been  also  fine,  but  the  most  effective 
groups  which  we  have  had  in  the  garden  have  been  beds  of 
ihe  lovely  Saxifrage  (S.  crassifolia),  with  its  large  heads,  some- 
-what  resembling  the  Hydrangea,  of  a  pure  soft  pink,  such  as 
-one  sees  sometimes  in  a  shell.  Of  other  flowers  we  have  now 
.  abundance.  In  addition  to  those  I  have  named,  we  have  the 
Cheiranthus,  the  beloved  Gillyflower  of  our  youth  ;  Stocks, 
white  and  purple  ;  Virginian  ditto  ;  Carnations,  Heliotropes, 
Pansies,  Honeysuckles,  Mignonette,  Linum,  Aubrietias,  Mari- 
golds, Iris,  Echeverias,  cum  muliis  aliis. 

And  outside  the  garden  almost  as  much  beauty  as  within. 
What  would  you  say  to  a  heap  of  Narcissus  in  flower  lying 
on  the  pathway,  having  been  pulled  up  out  of  the  adjoining 
-wheat,  and  thrown  away  as  weeds  ?  What  would  you  say  to 
:  a  barbarian  with  a  sickle  hacking  down  a  piece  of  golden  Iris, 
-because  it  somewhat  obstructed  the  flow  of  his  dyke  1  Well, 
;l  should  soon  tranquilise  your  perturbations  and  banish  your  re- 
■jgrets  by  showing  jon  this  same  beautiful  flag  flourishing  abun- 
dantlyin  the  the  moist  grounds  nigh  unto  the  Var,and  the  lovely 
Narcissus  also  in  infinite  sweetness,  and  in  a  dozen  spots  nigh  to 
Nice.  I  should  take  you  to  our  "Valley  of  Hepaticas,"  and 
hope  from  you,  when  you  saw  the  banks  blue  with  that  pretty 
flower,  a  higher  commendation  than  that  which  I  heard  lately 
from  another  English  friend — "  What  a  magnificent  spot  that 
would  be,  there  down  in  the  valley,  to  place  a  gun  for  rocket- 
ing pheasants  !  "  Or  you  should  go  with  me  to  the  mountain 
slopes  about  the  little  church  at  Gairaut,  and  there  you  should 
admire  the  purple  Iris,  growing  from  the  red  earth  amid  the 
stones,  and  under  the  long  silvery  sprays  of  the  wild  Eosemary. 

Go  where  you  will  there  is  an  outburst  of  beauty :    great 


bushes,  green  and  golden,  of  the  tree  Euphorbia ;  snowy 
branches  of  the  Erica  arborea,  which  you  may  pluck 
in  the  morning  and  admire  in  the  evening,  smoking  a  pipe 
which  has  been  made  from  the  root  of  the  shrub,  for  it  grows 
here  with  wonderful  vigour — though  were  I  to  say,  with 
Figuier,  "to  a  height  of  16  ft  and  18  ft,"  I  should,  so  far 
as  my  present  observation  goes,  be  like  the  players  in  a  cer- 
tain form  of  Vingt-et-un,  who  have  to  do  with  "  imaginary 
tens."  Then,  more  lowly  but  quite  as  lovable,  we  have  banks 
of  Violets,  Primroses,  Anemones  (a  City  clergyman,  seeingthem 
close  to  the  Mediterranean,  "  supposed  they  were  the  Sea 
Anemones  of  which  he  had  often  heard  "),  the  wild  Alyssum, 
Mignonette,  Valerian,  Borage,  Coronilla,  the  wild  Garlic, 
with  its  snow-white  flowers  ;  the  pretty  little  Fumitory,  with 
its  white  tubes  tipped  with  mauve,  like  an  Erica ;  the  golden 
flowers  of  the  Celandine,  so  large  that  they  remind  one  of  the 
old  woman's  description  of  the  thunder-rain — "  Some  of  the 
drops  were  as  big  as  a  shilling,  and  some  as  eighteenpence  ;  " 
the  Liliputian  Hyacinth,  with  its  tiny  grapes,  hiding  from  the 
giant  berries  which  grow  close  by  on  the  Aralia  and  Ivy ;  the 
Lavatera  maritima,  the  beautiful  Sea-mallow,  with  its  pale 
petals,  purjjle  centre,  and  green  sepals  ;  the  quaint  Arum 
Arisarum,  the  Friar's  Cowl,  with  the  friar  inside  "long,  and 
lank,  and  brown  "  as  his  hood  ;  with  other  countless  jewels, 
which  either  my  dull  sight  has  not  seen  or  my  memory  has 
not  retained.  And  all  around  them  is  the  sure  promise  of 
new  beauty,  as  the  bud  swells  and  the  bulb  breaks  through  the 
soil  in  "  the  delicious  trouble  of  the  spring."  In  the  time  of 
fulfilment,  which  will  also  be  the  time  of  Roses,  you  shall 
hear  again  from 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

S.  R.  H. 

P.  S.— Benevolence  of  a  high  order  prevents  me  from 
dwelling  upon  vegetables.  The  thought  of  our  delicious 
Peas,  succulent  Asparagus,  &c.,  might  cause  an  unseemly 
overflow  in  the  mouth  of  my  Squire,  and  excite  him  to  de- 
mand, not  for  the  first  time,  impossible  results  from  his 
gardener. 


EFFECTS  OF  A  DULL  SUMMER. 

My  experience  respecting  Camellias  is  similar  in  many  respects  to 
tliat  of  "J.  S.  W."  (p.  225),  except  in  the  case  of  forced  plants. 
By  forced  plants  I  mean  those  that  were  placed  in  heat,  after  flower- 
ing, at  about  this  time  last  year.  A  large  plant  here,  having  received 
this  treatment,  commenced  flowering  early  in  September,  and  the 
last  bloom  expanded  about  a  week  since.  Plants  that  were  treated 
in  a  general  way  I  find  very  much  as  "  J.  S.  W. "  describes.  Two  large 
plants  that  were  well  set  with  buds  cast  a  good  many  of  them  through 
the  effects  of  a  wet  and  cold  autumn.  Hyacinths  I  expected  would 
be  poor,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  are  quite  equal  to  those  of 
last  year.  Tulips  are  particularly  good.  Early  Vines  are  gi'owing 
and  swelling  their  fruit  freely,  although  the  borders  are  chiefly  out- 
side, with  only  sufficient  covering  on  them  to  keep  out  frost.  Straw- 
berry plants  promise  to  j-ield  large  fruit  (ripe  fruits  of  these  are  not 
required  here  until  Easter) ;  and  the  warm  weather  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced at  interv-als  during  the  past  week  or  two  has  acted  like  magic 
on  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Lilacs,  &c.,  some  of  which  are  almost 
in  leaf  (March  6).  I  fear  the  "  extension  system  "  of  growing  Peach 
trees  (which  I  suppose  means  thinning  the  wood  and  shortening  none) 
will  end  in  a  failure  whether  in  heated  or  unheated  structures  ;  this 
season  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  forcing  houses.  On  shoots 
which  v/ere  left  their  full  length  (not  possessing  a  wood  bud  to  cut 
back  to),  the  buds  at  the  points  refused  to  grow,  so  of  course  the 
shoots  are  useless.  In  unheated  houses  I  shut  in  all  the  sun-heat 
possible  in  autumn,  and  took  every  means  to  ripen  the  shoots,  but 
after  all  I  felt  sure  the  wood  was  not  thoroughly  matured,  so  the 
only  plan  I  could  adopt  was  to  prune  the  shoots  back,  where  possible, 
to  a  well  ripened  wood  bud,  and  leave  them  somewhat  thicker  than 
usual.  It  is  certainly  a  wise  plan  to  have  a  flow  and  return  pipe  in  any 
structure,  not  only  for  ripening  the  wood  in  autumn,  but  also  for 
keeping  out  the  frost  in  spring,  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  Finding 
that  the  trees  in  Peach  cases  are  swelling  their  buds  very  fast,  and 
knowing  well  we  may  yet  expect  rather  severe  frosts,  has  led  me  to 
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the  conclusion  that  in  going  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  glass  struc- 
ture without  the  means  of  applying  heat  when  necessary  is  only  half 
doing  the  work.  R.  D.  Long. 

Thames  House,    Wakefield. 


in,  and  they  will  continue  in  flower  for  a  short  time  yet  to  come.- 
T.  W.  Sanders,  Buxted  Park;  Uckfield. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


MOEICANDIA    SONCHIFOLIA. 

The  subjoined  illustration  represents  a  very  showy  plant  belonging 
to  the  Crucifer  family,  which  has  within  the  last  few  j'ears  been 
brought  under  notice  in  gardens,  though  it  was  discovered  by  Prof. 
Bunge  in  Northern  China  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  bean  annual,  though  under  certain  conditions  it  is  biennial, 
or  even  perennial.  It  is  said  to  be  hardy,  but  it  succeeds  but  indif- 
ferently in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  at  least  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience of  it  goes.  It  makes,  however,  a  remarkably  showy  green- 
house plant,  as  its  flowers  (which  are  represented  in  the  woodcut 


Moricandia  sonchifolia. 

half  their  natural  size)  are  of  a  bright  violet-blue  colour  ;  and  under 
good  culture  the  plants  attain  a  height  of  2  ft.,  the  loose  terminal 
racemes  of  flowers  being  about  half  that  height.  Treated  as  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  annual,  it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it 
flowers  early  in  spring.  It  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Orycho- 
phragmus  sonchifolius  ;  but  the  other  name  will  be  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  euphonius.  For  the  opportunity  of  figuring 
this  plant  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt, 
who  are  now  distributing  seeds  of  it.  W.  G. 


Azalea  mollis  Forced. — No  one  except  those  who  have  grown 
this  and  its  several  varieties  can  justly  estimate  their  great  value  as 
decorative  plants  during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  A  great 
point  in  their  favour  is  that  they  only  need  gentle  forcing  to  induce 
them  to  produce  flowers  of  nearly  all  shades  of  colour.  Foliage  is 
also  developed  simultaneously  with  the  flowers,  an  important  point 
in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  forced  early.  We  grow  eighteen  varie- 
ties here,  which  have  produced  a  fine  display  since  the  new  year  set 


EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

Of  the  many  stove  plants  now  under  cultivation  none  exceeds  this 
in  usefulness,  as  by  judicious  management,  and  a  fair  stock  of  it  to 
work  with,  some  or  other  may  be  had  in  bloom  nearly  the  whole 
year  round.  In  bringing  about  this  almost  continuous-flowering 
habit,  it  is  only  necessary  to  grow  a  portion  on  well  while  the  others 
are  resting,  which  they  may  be  induced  to  do  by  simply  withholding 
water  for  a  time,  and  giving  less  heat ;  but  in  doing  this  the  drying 
off  treatment  must  not  be  carried  to  extremes,  to  cause  the  loss  of 
the  foliage  and  the  large  fleshy  roots.  A  little  flagging  now  and 
then  does  no  harm,  as  by  watering  again  they  soon  revive,  and  if  the 
soil  is  kept  in  this  varying  condition  for  about  six  weeks  or  so,  the 
plants  will  be  quite  ready  to  start  again.  This  should  be  done  gradu- 
ally at  first ;  but  after  a  month,  when  growth  is  becoming  a  little 
more  active,  they  will  stand  and  enjoy  a  strong  moist  heat  ;  and  as 
to  water,  they  cannot  well  be  overdone  with  that  so  long  as  the 
drainage  is  effective  and  the  soil  they  are  in  free  and  open.  To 
ensure  this,  plenty  of  sand  should  be  used  with  it,  and  the  pots  have 
at  least  2  in.  of  crocks  on  the  bottom,  for,  although  the  Eucharis  is 
half  aquatic  in  its  nature,  stagnant  sour  material  for  the  roots  is  fatal 
to  its  welfare.  The  best  plants  I  ever  saw  were  growing  in  all  fibry 
loam  and  a  little  old  decomposed  cow  manure,  but  they  seem  to  do 
almost  equally  well  in  peat,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-mould. 
Unless  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  after  the  bulbs  become  too 
crowded,  it  is  not  requisite  to  re-pot  often,  as  when  they  get  at  all 
root-bound  liquid  manure  will  keep  them  going,  and  of  this  they 
will  take  a  plentiful  supply  if  not  given  over  strong  at  any  one  time. 
The  habit  of  the  Eucharis  is  to  keep  forming  fresh  foliage  when  pro- 
ducing the  flowers,  and  the  point  is  not  to  check  these  leaves  in  any 
way,  but  to  give  them  every  encouragement  till  they  reach  their  full 
size,  when  the  resting  may  be  commenced  by  degrees.  Any  dis- 
turbance by  way  of  separation  is  safest  after  this  has  taken  place, 
when  the  large  bulbs  should  be  selected  and  put  in  pots  by  them- 
selves, and  the  small  ones  in  others  for  growing  on  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  room.  In  the  height  of  summer  and  autumn  any 
that  are  then  flowering  may  be  taken  to  the  conservatory  or  green- 
house for  a  time,  but  when  this  is  done  care  is  necessary  in  watering, 
so  as  not  to  keep  them  too  wet ;  and  it  is  important,  also,  tliat  the 
plants  when  in  so  cool  a  house  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  sharp 
currents  of  air.  At  the  season  just  named  they  do  admirably  iu 
rooms,  where  pots  containing  from  three  to  eight  bulbs,  bearing  as 
many  spikes  of  bloom,  form  admirable  ornaments  in  window  re- 
cesses, iu  whicih  position  they  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

S.  D. 

BOUVARDIAS  IN  MARKET  GARDENS. 

CoMPAKATivELY  few  plants  or  flowers  possess  the  requisite  properties 
to  admit  of  their  becoming  favourites  with  the  public,  or  that  have 
all  the  essentials  to  enable  the  growers  to  produce  them  with  the 
expedition  necessary  to  permit  of  their  being  forthcoming  at  a  price 
such  as  will  command  a  sufficient  sale  ;  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  plant  is  long  known  in  the  country  before  its  adaptability 
for  market  purposes  becomes  apparent  enough  to  the  market  growers 
to  induce  their  taking  it  in  hand.  Thus  it  has  been  with  Bouvardias, 
which  for  many  years  have  been  known  and  grown  by  a  few  people  ; 
yet,  cultivated  as  they  usually  were  until  more  recent  years,  they 
presented  so  little  attraction  that  they  did  not  find  favour  with  the 
generality  of  growers  of  pot  plants  ;  so  much  so  that  I  have  known 
several  who  have  given  them  up,  principally  on  account  of  the 
limited  quantity  of  flowers  they  yielded  under  the  treatment  they 
had  been  subjected  to.  But  in  recent  times  they  have  become  such 
favourites  in  the  market,  both  in  the  shape  of  blooming  plants  and 
also  for  their  flowers  in  a  cut  state,  as  to  make  their  cultivation  a 
very  important  branch  of  the  business  of  many  of  the  largest 
growers,  amongst  whom  Messrs.  Beokwith,  of  Tottenham,  are  cele- 
brated for  the  number  and  excellence  of  their  plants  and  cut  flowers, 
Bouvardias  especially.  A  few  details  of  their  mode  of  treatment 
may  be  interesting  and  of  use.  I  may  say  that  the  method  of  pro- 
pagation until  recently,  by  most  people  who  grew  these  plants,  has 
been  both  from  shoot  cuttings  and  from  cuttings  made  of  small 
bits  of  the  roots  ;  the  latter  usually  preferred  on  account  of  their 
greater  certainty,  as  the  shoots,  unless  just  in  the  right  condition  of 
growth,  do  not  root  freely  ;  and  when  rooted,  like  over-hard  shoots 
of  such  things  as  Verbenas  or  Fuchsias,  make  slow  progress. 
Messrs.  Beckv/ith  now  propagate  Bouvardias  altogether  from  shoot 
cuttings. 

About  the  beginning  of  December  the  plants  intended  for   stock 
have  water  wholly  withheld  from  them  until  growth  is  completely 
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stopped,  and  the  leaves  flag  and  nearly  all  fall  off ;  those  that  remain 
on  them  are  removed  and  the  shoots  slifrhtly  cut  back.  Tliey  are 
then  put  in  a  brisk  heat,  watered,  and  at  once  started  into  growth, 
brealiing  from  almost  every  eye  like  Fuchsias  that  had  been  similarly 
treated.  The  shoots  are  big  enough  by  February  ;  they  are  then 
taken  oil'  and  strike  readily,  when  they  are  potted  into  3-in.  pots  and 
pushed  along  in  a  temperature  of  about  70"  ;  in  April  tliey  are 
moved  into  4?j-in.  pots,  wliicli  are  tliose  tliey  grow  and  bloom  in. 
They  are  stopped  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  bushy,  branching 
form,  and  stiU  kept  at  the  sanre  temperature  until  so  far  on  in  the 
summer  that  they  have  attained  half  their  growth,  at  which  time 
they  are  turned  out-of-doors,  tlie  pots  plunged,  and  in  this  way 
allowed  to  remain  till  September,  when  the  earliest  are  full  of  bloom- 
buds.  They  are  then  housed,  and  all  except  those  which  are  w.anted 
for  the  production  of  late  flowers  placed  in  a  temperature  of  as  near 
70'  as  it  can  be  kept  both  night  and  day.  Jlr.  Beckwith  sa3's  that 
with  less  heat  than  this  he  finds  the  flowers  will  not  come  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  the  most  in  the  market,  especially  the  white 
varieties.  He  instanced  an  opportunity  he  had  last  autumn  of  veri- 
fying this.  Amongst  the  numerous  large  stoves  occupied  by  these 
plants,  one,  120  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide,  had  tlie  centre  stage  filled 
witli  them.  The  house  was  kept  for  a  time  at  60"  in  the 
night ;  the  side  stages  were  then  filled  with  Roman  Hya- 
cinths and  the  heat  raised  to  70"  ;  in  a  fortnight  afterwards  the 
crop  of  Bouvardia  flowers  was  double  in  both  size  and  quantity  to 
what  tlie  plants  had  produced  at  the  lower  temperature  named.  I 
saw  thousands  of  plants  here  which  by  the  middle  of  December 
had  produced  three  crops  of  flowers,  and  whioli,  as  Mr.  Beckwith 
said,  if  lie  had  enough  stove-room  to  accommodate  them,  would  have 
yielded  a  fourth  crop.  Like  other  plants  cultivated  in  this  immense 
establisliment,  BouvarJias  are  grown  in  quantity,  models  of  success- 
ful cultivation,  and  as  even  from  end  to  end  of  the  numbers  of  long 
houses  they  fill  as  if  they  were  moulded.  Twenty-five  thousand 
plants  were  last  seisoii  grown  for  selling  in  bloom,  and  sixteen  tliou- 
sand  for  the  production  of  cut  flowers  alone.  It  is  much  easier  to 
write  or  read  these  figures  than  it  is  to  realise  what  they  represent 
without  seeing  the  stock. 

The  advantage  of  treating  the  stock  plants  which  produce  the  cut- 
ttngs  in  the  way  here  described  is  that  the  cuttings  can  be  had  in 
right  condition  much  earlier,  which  permits  of  the  growth  being 
forwarded  so  as  to  allow  of  getting  the  plants  out-of-doors,  instead 
of  keeping  them  in  cold  pits  or  frames.  The  white  kinds  grown  are 
jasminiflora,  candidissima,  Humboldti  corymiflora,  and  Vreelandi ; 
flammea,  pink  ;  in  reds,  Hogarth  elegans,  a  sport  from  the  latter ; 
and  another  sport  which  Messrs.  Beckwith  have  obtained  also  from 
Hogarth,  a  most  beautiful  variety,  as  much  higher  and  brigliter  in 
colour  than  elegans  as  the  latter  is  above  its  parent  Hogarth. 

When  it  is  considered  wliat  the  cost  of  fuel  amounts  to  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  the  experience  that  Messrs.  Beck- 
with, who  are  far  the  largest  growers  of  them  in  the  trade,  have 
had  with  these  plants,  their  blooming  them  in  such  a  heat  as  this  is 
proof  that  they  find  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flowers  which 
they  thus  obtain  thereby  increased  to  an  extent  that  warrants  their 
treating  them  in  this  way.  T.  Baines. 


COLD  PLANT  HOUSES. 


Do  we  make  as  much  of  cold  plant  houses  as  is  possible  ?  I  am 
afraid  not.  Heated  structures  are  now  fashionable,  and  a  really  cold 
plant  house  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity,  and  a  well-stocked  one  still 
more  uncommon.  A  cold  gi'eenliouse  in  a  sheltered,  sunny  nook 
near  the  dwelling-house  forms,  or  may  be  made  to  form,  an  extra 
apartment  of  much  interest ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  it 
stocked  with  attractive  plants  all  tlie  year  round.  For  winter  and 
spring-flowering  bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants  such  a  house  is  invalu- 
able, and  during  summer  and  autumn  it  may  readily  be  rendered  gay 
by  means  of  flowering  shrubs,  annu.al3,  and  bulbs  of  many  kinds. 
No  day  in  the  year  need  such  a  structure  be  dull  or  uninteresting. 
There  are  hundreds  of  species  of  plants  that  are  so  nearly  hardy  that 
a  cold  frame,  or  even  a  hand-light,  will  protect  them  from  the  vaga- 
ries of  our  climate  ;  and  such  as  these  would  be  quite  at  home  in  a 
cold  plant  house.  In  reference  to  this  matter,  a  lady  correspondent 
of  The  G.iKDEN  writes  to  me  as  follows  ; — 

"  For  several  years  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  of  what  a  cold 
greenhouse  is  capable,  and  people  are  sometimes  surprised  to  see  what 
can  be  done  in  tlie  way  of  interesting  and  even  showy  plants  without 
much  heat.  Some  O.xalises  are  ailmirable  for  early  spring.  Just 
now  the  early  Primulas — denticulata,  pulcherrima,  and  purpurea — 
which  I  raised  myself  from  seed,  are  lovely.  Orobus  vernus  is  very 
pretty  ;  and  living,  as  it  does,  in  the  same  pot  year  after  j'ear,  it 
gives  one  no  trouljle.  Myosotis  dissitiflora  is  also  very  channing, 
and  Saxifraga  ciliata  has  pleased  me  greatlj'.  Hyacinths  and  Nar- 
cissi are  not  so  early  or  satisfactory  as  usual,  but  are  now  coming  on 


fast.  I  wish  very  much  you  could  be  persuaded  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject in  The  Gardex.  Mr.  Grieve,  in  Gardening  Illustrated, 
speaks  of  unheated  greenhouses  being  unsatisfactory  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  they  need  be  so  if  one  does  not  attempt  too  much  ;  and  heated 
plant-houses  are  often  so  prejudicial  to  health  that  ladies  who  are 
at  all  delicate  are  debarred  from  a  most  liealthful  and  interesting 
occupation  on  that  account  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  unheated 
structures  supply  the  shelter  both  to  the  plants  and  their  owners 
which  is  so  desirable  in  winter.  Two  potfuls  of  Crocus  Imperati, 
sent  me  by  the  Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe,  gave  me  this  winter  more  plea- 
sure than  I  can  say.  Lasting  quite  a  month.  In  a  warm  house  they 
would  have  been  drawn  up  and  almost  ruined  for  another  season  ; 
and  so  with  many  other  hardy  plants  whose  natural  blooming  time 
is  mid-winter.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  subject  discussed 
in  The  G.\rden,  and  thus  to  learn  more  of  the  hardy  plants  suitable 
for  the  purpose." 

What  might  we  not  do  in  such  houses  with  such  plants  as  the 
variegated  Yuccas,  Agaves,  and  Aloes,  Ruscus  androgynus.  Camel- 
lias, Azaleas,  Arum  Lilies,  Tree  Carnations,  Ericas,  Epacrises,  and 
the  finer  kinds  of  Rhododendrons,  including  all  the  Sikkim-Hima- 
layan  kinds,  many  of  them  tlie  finest  of  foliaged  plants,  with  flowers 
as  large  as  those  of  Lilies,  and  fragrant  witlial  !  Then  come  the 
luardy  andhalf-hardyaquatics,  Hippeastrums,  Blandfordias,  and  many 
Cycads  and  Ferns,  sucli  as  Adiantum  pedatum  ;  and  Orchids,  such 
as  Orchis  foliosa,  0.  latifolia,  0.  maculata  in  variety,  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  and  others.  The  rosy  and  the  white  Water  Lily  should 
also  have  a  place  in  such  a  house  ;  and  Moutan  Pajonies,  Dielytra, 
and  the  dwarf  tuberous  Spir.-eas,  Primulas,  and  Auriculas  in 
variety,  should  have  a  corner  devoted  to  them,  or  a  cold  frame  from 
which  they  may  be  brought  in  to  bloom.  What  a  little  garden 
might  be  made  of  a  cold  house  by  training  Clematis  indivisa, 
Lapagerias,  and  Fuchsias  on  the  roof,  planting  Camellias  of  different 
sorts  in  a  central  bed,  keeping  the  side  stages  for  portable  pot 
plants.  So  much  for  a  general  cold  plant  structure  ;  but  the  specia- 
list might  build  a  new  or  alter  an  existing  house  for  hardy  aquatics, 
of  which  there  are  many — Thalia  dealbata,  Richardias,  Nymphieas, 
Trapa,  Poutederias,  and  many  more.  A  hot,  dry  structure  would 
do  for  succulent  plants  in  variety,  or  a  cool,  moist,  shady  one 
for  Ferns.  I  am  merely  jotting  down  suggestions  in  the  hope  that 
others  m.ay  fill  in  the  practical  details.  Tliose  who  do  not  believe 
ill  absolutely  cold  plant  houses  might  do  well  to  tell  us  of  their 
disadvantages;  but  most  welcome  will  be  the  contributions  of  those 
who  will  give  us  the  results  of  their  experience  in  their  manage- 
ment. I  may  just  allude  to  tlie  fine  Temperate  House  at  Kew, 
which  is  but  slightly  heated,  and  yet  the  results  are  very  satisfying 
to  many.  F.   W.  B. 


WILLIAM  BULL  AND  MADAME  GUEURET  PINKS. 

During  the  Franco-German  war  the  so-called  ' '  Iron-stemmed  "  Pinks, 
which  were  first  grown  by  M.  Ali5gatifere  at  Lyons,  completely  dis- 
appeared, with  the  exception  of  one  variety,  supposed  to  be  the  kind 
named  William  Bull,  which  was  found  amongst  the  collection  exhi- 
bited  at  the  Ghamp  de  Mars,  1878,  by  M.  Gueuret,  from  one  of 
whose  plants  the  accompanying  illustration  has  been  prepared.  The 
illustration  mil  give  some  idea  of  the  bushy  free-flowering  habit  of 
tliis  beautiful  variety.  The  William  Bull  variety  on  the  left  bears 
flowers  of  a  bright  rose  carmine,  more  or  less  streaked  with  violet, 
with  slaty  reflections.  The  William  Bull  begins  to  flower  about  the 
end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  when  the  plants  may  be  bedded- 
ont.  The  Madame  Gueuret  variety  is  entirely  an  off-shoot  of  the 
William  Bull,  and  differs  from  it  in  the  flowers  being  of  a  blood-red 
colour,  with  violet  pink  reflections.  In  addition  to  their  bushy 
habit  these  Pinks  possess,  according  to  the  Revue  Horticole,  a  delici- 
ous odour,  are  perennial,  and  are  easily  forced.  They  are  also  well 
fitted  for  outdoor  cultivation. 


Pancratium  caribaeuin. — This  chaste  lilaceous  plant  is  now 
in  flower  in  the  woods  here,  but,  unfortunately,  plants  of  it  are  not 
common.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  one  comes  upon  it,  nestling, 
as  it  were,  in  the  grassy  banks,  rich  in  vegetable  mould,  that  are 
pretty  well  shaded  by  overhanging  trees.  It  is  such  a  relief  to  eyes 
wearied  with  tlie  examination  of  the  almost  infinite  forms  of  leaf 
and  leaflet  of  the  everywhere  present  Fern,  thus  to  find  and  rest 
upon  the  magnificent  delicate  white  heads  of  this  Liliwort.  Rather 
rich,  moist,  but  well-drained  open  soil  and  a  fair  amount  of  shading, 
at  least  from  our  tropical  sun,  seem  to  be  essential  to  its  perfect 
growth  and  flowering.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  a  flower 
that  is  already  well  known  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  but 
I  may  state  that  I  once  saw  it  used  with  fine  effect  at  one  of  the 
international  flower  shows  in  England,  its  elegant  florets  forming 
the  chief  part  of  the  flowers  composing  the  first  prize  table  bouquet ; 
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and  my  pleasure  at  meeting  with  it  so  combined  then  is  only  equalled 
by  my  enjoyment  in  seeing  the  fine  naturally  grown  scape  of  twelve 
florets  on  the  table  before  me  now.— G.  Syme,  Castleton  Botanic 
Garden,  Jamaica. 


AZALEAS  ON  THEIE  OWN  BOOTS. 

It  is  customary  to  graft  the  choice  varieties  of  the  Indian  Azalea 
upon  a  kind  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of  its  constitution.  This 
practice  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  not  only  is  extra  vigour  thus 
infused  into  such  varieties  as  may  be  distinguished  by  a  somewhat 
delicate  constitution,  but  the  grower  is  also  better  enabled  to  secure 
a  clean,  straight  stem,  a  great  advantage — in  fact,  almost  indispen- 
sable in  the  case  of  such  plants  as  it  may  be  desired  to  grow  into 
large  specimens.  The  operation  of  grafting  Azaleas  requires,  how- 
ever, some  manual  dexterity  and  gi-eat  practice  in  order  to  command 
success,  and  is  seldom  practised  in  private  establishments  ;  nor  is 
there  any  absolute  necessity  for  resorting  to  this  method  of  increasing 
this  useful  decorative  plant,  as  where  the  object  is  merely  to  secure 
a  supply  of  small  or  moderate-sized  specimens  for  general  decorative 
purposes,  where  profusion  of  flower  in  combination  with  a  compact 
neat  liabit  is  wished  for,  then,  by  a  careful  selection  of  sorts,  by 
choosing  such  kinds  as  may  be  distinguished  for  vigorous  habit  and 
beauty  of  flower,  really 
satisfactory  results  may 
be  obtained  if  propaga- 
tion is  effected  by  means 
of  cuttings. 

Tliere  exists  an  im- 
pression, especially 
amongst  small  growers, 
that  the  Azalea  is  of 
difficult  propagation. 
The  difficulties  which 
are  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  way  of  increasing 
this  plant  are  to  a  great 
extent  imaginary,  and 
may  be  overcome  even 
by  those  who  may  pos- 
sess but  slight  glass  ac- 
commodation. It  will 
naturally  be  understood 
that  where  the  con- 
venience of  a  good  pro- 
pagating house  or  pit 
exists,  the  propagation 
and  culture  of  the  Aza- 
leas will  be  thereby 
much  facilitated,  as  the 
young  plants  may  then 
be  potted  off  at  an  early 
period  of  the  year,  and 
pushed  along  in  genial 
warmth  with  the  effect 
of  forming  good  strong 
well  budded  little  spe- 
cimens by    the    second 

season  from  the  cutting.  That  which  I  would,  however,  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  amateur  is  that  this  accommodation  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  that  he  may  also  undertake  the  propagation  of 
this  plant  from  cuttings,  the  only  difference  being  that  a  longer 
period  of  time  must  elapse  before  specimens  of  the  necessary  dimen- 
sions are  obtained. 

The  most  favourable  time  for  taking  the  cuttings  is  as  soon  as 
growth  is  complete.  Six-in.  pots  should  be  filled  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  their  depth  with  drainage,  placing  therein  some  fibrous  peat 
or  a  little  Moss,  so  that  a  free  exit  for  superfluous  moisture  is  secured  ; 
for  although  at  no  time  should  the  soil  become  dry,  it  is  at  tlie  same 
time  highly  important  that  it  should  be  preserved  in  a  sweet  con- 
dition. The  cutting-pots  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  if  pos- 
sible in  a  north  aspect,  where  a  cool  atmosphere  can  be  maintained 
around  them,  and  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  admission  of  light 
without  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  It  will  conduce  to  preserve  the 
foliage  in  health  if  the  sashes  are  entirely  removed  for  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  morning  in  hot  weather,  and  in  very  still,  calm,  dewy  nights 
a  free  exposure  to  the  night  air  will  also  prove  highly  beneficial. 
In  any  case,  even  should  the  state  of  the  weather  render  it  unad- 
visable  to  remove  the  lights,  they  should  at  least  be  tilted  in  the 
morning  for  a  time  ;  for  unless  the  air  in  the  frame  is  changed  now 
and  then  the  leaves  are  apt  to  turn  yellow.  Should  the  weather 
prove  very  hot  and  parching,  a  light  dewing  over  with  the  syringe 
towards  the  evening    will  ,be    needful.      Attend    carefully   to  the 


watering,  never  allowing  the  compost  (which,  by-the-bye,  I  have 
omitted  to  state  should  consist  of  the  best  fibrous  peat  and  coarse 
silver-sand)  to  become  dry,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  heavy  water- 
ing. By  the  middle  of  September  place  the  pots  in  a  structure 
which  is  to  be  maintained  during  the  winter  mouths  at  an  average 
temperature  of  50°  to  55°  by  day,  and  44°  by  night.  Should  the 
structure  contain  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  which  may  re- 
quire a  somewhat  free  admission  of  air  during  the  early  spring 
months,  it  will  be  advisable  to  protect  the  cuttings  against  currents 
of  air  and  alternations  of  temperature  by  placing  them  in  a  hand- 
light. 

During  the  winter  months,  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  clean- 
liness, all  decaying  matter  being  removed  as  it  appears.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  cultural  details,  I  would  state  that  those  who  may  not 
possess  the  convenience  of  a  warm  house  may  winter  the  cuttings-  in 
a  cold  structure,  sheltering  them  in  the  manner  advised  above.  They 
will  not  root  so  quickly  nor  quite  so  freely  as  when  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  more  favourable  conditions,  but  with  care  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  cuttings  will  strike.  The  greatest  care  must,  however,  in 
all  cases  be  taken  to  secure  them  from  the  hot  sun  during  the  early 
spring  months  ;  an  hour's  neglect  in  this  way  will  cause  the  folioge 
to  wither  and  eventually  drop  off.  By  the  beginning  of  March  each 
cutting  should  be  well  provided  with  roots,  and  may  be  potted  off 
into  small  pots  in  a  well  sanded  compost  of  the  best  fibrous  peat. 

The  compost,  whenused, 
should  be  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house, 
and  should  be  just  moist 
enough  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  immediate 
or  heavy  waterings.  A 
brisk  temperature  of 
G0°  by  day  and  55° 
by  night  being  main- 
tained, the  plants  will 
qviickly  respond  to  its 
genial  influence  by 
starting  freely  into 
growth.  During  hot 
weather  atmospheric 
moisture  must  be  cre- 
ated by  means  of  fre- 
quent syringings  and 
damping  down  the 
paths  ;  and  as  the  jjlants 
advance  in  growth  the 
leading  shoots  should 
be  stopped.  By  keep- 
ing up  a  genial  grow- 
ing atmosphere  and 
brisk  heat  throughout 
the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  and 
by  pinching  the  shoots 
before  they  have  time 
to  mature,  shifting 
into  24-in.  pots  as  re- 
quired, pretty  little 
compact,  well-furnished 
plants  will  be  obtained,  which  will  only- need  to  be  shifted  into  4-in. 
pots  the  following  season  to  make  the  best  of  subjects  for  decorative 
purposes.  One  great  point  is  to  remember  that  the  object  the  first 
year  is  merely  to  obtain  a  plant  of  as  large  dimensions  as  possible, 
to  set  aside  the  question  of  bloom  altogether,  keeping  it  in  a  grow- 
ing state  as  long  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  maturation  of  the 
wood.  As  a  rule,  if  the  plants  are  started  into  growth  early,  and 
kept  going,  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  house  about  the  middle 
of  August,  when,  if  placed  in  a  sunny  situation,  their  shoots  will 
have  time  to  harden  before  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  placing  them 
in  their  ^vinter  quarters.  If  larger  plants  are  desired,  shift  the 
following  season  early,  and  pursue  the  same  treatment.  Good  bushes 
in  6-in.  pots  will  then  be  secured.  Those  who  have  no  warm  house 
must  pot  off  in  April,  and  grow  on  either  in  a  frame  or  under  a 
hand-light  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  J.   COKNHILL. 

Bijjleet.  ^^^^ 

Effects  of  the  Winter. — The  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  having  appointed  a  committee  to  col- 
lect evidence  and  report  the  effect  of  the  past  severe  winter  and  cold 
summer  on  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  will  be  glad  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  horticulturists  interested  in  the  subject,  whether  members 
of  the  society  or  not.  Forms  are  in  preparation  for_  filling  up,  and 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary,  South  Kensington. 


Iron-stemmed  Pinks— A.  William  Bull,  B.  Madame  Gueuret,  produced  by  dimorpliism. 
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Forced  Asparagus. — We  have  received  from  Lord  Powis's 
garden  at  Waloot,  Sliropshire,  a  specimen  of  excellent  Asparagus, 
which  the  gardener,  Mr.  George  Bond,  assures  us  he  has  forced  in 
good  condition  for  a  period  of  forty-four  j'ears.  This  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  inasmuch  as  the  heads  are  not  weak  or  spindly,  as  forced  As- 
paragus often  is,  but  of  fair  size,  and  of  first-rate  quality.  Mr.  Bond 
attributes  his  success  to  the  adoption  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Mills's 
plan  of  culture,  carried  out  some  years  ago  at  Gunnersbury.  Mr. 
Bond  declares  that  the  roots  are  stronger  now  than  they  ever  were. 
Covent  Garden  is  now  flooded  with  early  Asparagus,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  distance  it  has  to  travel,  and  for  other  reasons,  it 
is  often  very  inferior  in  quality  ;  and  a  good  and  simple  way  of  ad- 
vancing Asparagus  a  montli  or  so  before  it  comes  in  the  open 
air  would  be  a  great  gain,  and  ought  to  be  adopted  generally. 

Sarracenias  at  Chelsea.— The  houses  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  cool  Pitcher  plants  are  just  now  unusu- 
ally attractive,  numbers  of  the  plants  being  in  flower.  JIany  grow  the 
Sarracenias  for  their  pitcher-like  leaves  only,  but  the  flowers  of  several 
of  them,  and  those  of  S.  Drummondi  in  particular,  are  remarkably 
handsome,  and  when  seen  in  quantity,  as  they  are  here,  produce  a 
striking  effect.  In  this  collection  there  are  many  uncommon  forms, 
especially  of  S.  flava,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  greenish-yellow 
tinge.  One  variety,  named  crispata,  is  remarkably  distinct,  its 
petals  being  much  more  spreading  than  those  of  the  ordinary  form, 
and  the  colour  is  a  pale  green — in  fact,  almost  white.  Another 
variety,  atro-purpurea,  has  flowers  similar  in  colour  to  those  of  the 
last,  but  different  as  regards  form.  No  doubt  other  new  varieties 
will  be  obtained  and  will  prove  acquisitions,  as  there  is  a  lack  of 
variety  in  this  class  of  plants.  Those  who  are  under  the  impression 
that  Sarracenias  are  difficult  to  manage  would  do  well  to  see  this 
eoUection,  which  thrives  in  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house, withiperhaps  less  care  than  that  given  to  more  common  kinds 
of  plants. 

The  May-flo'wer  (Epigaja  repens). — \fe  hear  from  Mr.  Wilson 
that  this  charming  North  American  plant  is  just  now  flowering  finely 
at  Weybridge,  and  also  among  the  naturalised  plants  in  his  wild 
garden  at  Wisley.  In  the  former  place  it  thrives  remarkably  well 
around  the  edges  of  a  shady  Lily  border,  consisting  principally  of 
peaty  soil  ;  here  this  slender  trailing  plant,  as  well  as  Goodyera 
repens,  Linnsea  borealis,  and  others,  find  a  suitable  quarter  for 
developing  their  true  character. 

Anchomanes  Hookeri. — This  singular  Aroidaceous  plant 
from  West  Tropical  Africa  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  In  gener.al 
appearance  it  resembles  an  Amorphophallus,  the  leaves  being  borne 
on  straight,  erect  stalks,  1  yard  or  more  high,  terminated  by  three 
deeply-divided  leaflets.  The  leaf-stalk  has  a  singular  mottled 
appearance,  reminding  one  of  the  skin  of  a  snake.  The  flower-spathe 
is  produced  from  the  top  of  the  Turnip-like  corm,  and  is  about  the 
height  of  the  leaves.  The  spathe  is  large,  and  of  a  dull  reddish 
tinge  ;  and  the  spadix  is  partly  white  and  partly  of  a  bronzy  hue. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable-looking  plants  we  have  met  with 
for  some  time. 

Cyclamens. — Mr.  H.  B.  Smith's  (of  Ealing)  large  group  of 
pure  white  Cyclamen  was  very  effective  and  pretty  at  tlie  Botanic 
Gardens  the  other  day.  Among  the  very  varied  colours  into  wliich 
certain  plants  break,  it  is  desirable  now  and  then  to  see  strains  of 
one  decided  colour  selected.  We  liave  rather  too  much  variegation, 
so  to  say,  and  often  lack  materials  for  making  simple  and  decided 
effects.  Tlius  Messrs.  Vilmorin's  strain  of  blue  Cinerarias,  coming 
true  from  seed,  is  a  useful  gain. 

Late-flo'wering  Sno'wdrop. — Near  the  rockery  at  Chiswick 
we  observed  the  other  day  a  fine  late-flowering  form  of  Snowdrop  in 
full  beauty,  whilst  the  ordinary  kinds  have  been  out  of  flower 
some  time.  It  had  no  distinctive  name,  though  such  a  desirable 
variet}-  is  certainly  worth  one. 

Marica  Northiana.— The  flowers  of  this  Iris-like  plant,  though 
somewhat  of  a  fugitive  character,  are  remarkably  beautiful.  They 
resemble  those  of  a  Tigi-idia,  though  considerably  smaller,  and  have 
pure  white  sepals  and  deep  blue  petals  transversely  and  irregularly 
barred  with  brown,  a  combination  which  renders  the  plant  very 
effective.  The  property  whicli  it  possesses  of  almost  continuous 
flowering  is  another  point  in  its  favour,  and  it  is,  moreover,  not  at 
all  fastidious  as  to  treatment.  Some  plants  of  it  are  now  in  flower 
in  the  stove  compartment  of  the  T  range  at  Kew. 

Primula  rosea. — The  frames  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  garden  at  Chiswick  are  now  quite  gay  with  scores  of  this 
little  gem  in  full  flower.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  among  such  a 
number  of  plants  the  various  shades  of  pink  which  prevail  in  the 
blossoms,  some,  of   course,  owing  to  their  being  faded  through  sun- 


light, but  some  are  naturally  distinct  in  shade  from  each  other.  As 
to  the  perfect  hardiness  of  this  species  there  can  now  be  no  doubt, 
as  there  are  plants  of  it  here,  as  well  as  at  other  places,  which,  though 
unprotected  during  the  past  winter,  are  quite  uninjured  and  are  now 
flowering  finely.  The  various  forms  of  P.  dentioulata  in  the  society's 
collection  are  also  just  now  very  showy. 

Davallia  bullata. — By  far  the  finest  example  of  this  Fern 
whicli  we  have  yet  seen  is  in  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
where  it  is  fully  5  ft.  across,  trained  to  a  sort  of  Mushroom-shaped 
trellis.  Being  a  deciduous  species,  it  is  at  this  season  remarkably 
attractive,  as  the  new  unfolding  fronds  are  of  a  delicate  sap-green 
colour.  Besides  this,  there  are  other  very  fine  examples  of  Ferns 
here — notably  Gleichenia  flabellata,  Davallia  Mooreana,  various 
Dicksonias,  Adiantums,  &c.,  most  of  which  Mr.  Hudson,  the 
gardener,  successfully  exhibits  at  various  times  during  the  season. 

Alpine  Candytuft  at  Chiswick. — On  the  rockery  and 
also  in  frames  there  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  a  pretty  little  Iberis  bearing  no  specific  name.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  rare  I.  petr;T?a,  from  \\hich,  however,  it  is  quite  distinct, 
and  much  more  robust  and  amenable  to  culture.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  produced  in  dense  clusters  about  1  in.  or  so  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  It  was  presented  to  the  society,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Maw,  who  collected  it  in  one  of  his  recent  expeditions  to 
southern  Europe.  It  is  a  capital  rock  plant,  and  one  that  should  be 
sought  after. 

Myosotis  alpestris  elegantissima.— Messrs.  Haage  & 
Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  send  us  good  drawings  of  a  Forget-me-not  bear- 
ing the  above  name  and  showing  three  forms — pink,  white,  and  blue. 


It  seems  to  us  more  nearly  allied  to  whit  we  call  the  wood  than  the 
alpine  Forget-me-not,  but  it  may  be  a  mountain  form  of  the  wood 
Forget-me-not. 

Camellia  reticulata. — A  fine  plant  of  this  well-known 
Camellia  is  now  a  striking  object  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick.  It  is 
planted  in  a  two-light  pit,  and  is  always  kept  trained  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  glass — treatment  which  apparently  suits  it  capitally, 
for  it  thrives  and  flowers  very  freely  under  such  conditions.  Its 
large  crimson  flowers  and  deep  green  foliage  are  very  attractive. 

Brownea  COCCinea. — This  showy  Brazilian  shrub  is  now 
very  attractive  in  the  Palm  and  Aroid  houses  at  Kew.  Its  dense 
clusters  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  which  before  expansion  resemble 
small  marbles,  produced  from  the  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches, 
have  a  very  singular  appearance.  The  foliage,  too,  is  remarkably 
handsome,  the  leaves  being  1  ft.  or  more  in  length,  divided  into 
about  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  in  a  young  state  have  a 
bronzy  lustre.  Unfortunately,  these  and  similar  beautiful  shrubs, 
such  as  Amherstia  nobilis  and  other  species  of  Brownea,  do  not  attain 
their  true  character  until  they  have  grown  to  a  great  size,  so  that 
they  can  only  be  grown  in  houses  of  large  dimensions. 

lochroma  Warsoewiczi. — This  beautiful  Solanaceous  plant 
is  one  of  those  which  years  ago  were  favourite  objects  of  culture, 
but  which  now  are  seldom  met  with  outside  of  a  botanic  garden 
in  which  attention  is  paid  to  collections  of  uncommon  plants.  At 
Messrs.  Henderson  and  Son's  nursery,  however,  there  is  a  quantity 
of  this  fine  species,  and  some  of  the  plants  are  in  flower.  In 
habit  it  is  similar  to  a  Brugmansia,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  terminal  drooping  clusters,  are  about  3  in.  long,  tubular, 
with  a  spreading  corolla  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  I.  Warcewiozi  is 
a  beautiful  plant,  and  one  which  is  well  worth  attention  as  a  showy 
greenhouse  plant  of  easy  culture. 
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Primula  denticulata  purpurea. — At  Mr.  Ware's  nursery, 
Tottenham,  there  are  some  plants  now  in  flower  of  the  true  variety- 
called  piirpuroa,  and  a  really  beautiful  plant  it  is.  It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  other  forms  of  P.  denticulata,  inasmuch  as  it  has  unusu- 
ally short  flower-stems,  dense  and  large  clusters  of  blossoms,  the 
colour  of  which,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  one  plant  at  Totten- 
ham, is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  blue  of  a  Forget-me-not.  It 
may  be  well  to  add  that  this  is  not  identical  with  the  form  named 
purpurea  which  is  now  so  common  in  gardens,  and  can  be  raised 
in  every  sowing  of  seed,  but  a  distinct  geographical  variety,  which  is 
as  yet  scarce  in  this  country. 

Nuttallia  cerasiformis. — One  of  the  most  uncommon  as  well 
as  attractive  shrubs  in  flower  at  Kew  just  now  is  this  native  of 
North-west  America.  In  general  appearance  it  resembles  the  red- 
flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum),  as  the  racemes  of  flowers 
droop  in  a  similar  manner,  but  they  are  white,  a  colour  which,  with 
the  delicate  sap-green  tint  of  the  expanding  foliage,  produces  a  very 
pleasing  eGFect.  A  fine  plant  of  it  on  one  of  the  lawns  at  Kew  is 
backed  up  by  several  large  trees  of  Red  Cedar  (Sequoia  semper- 
virens),  whose  sombre-tinted  foliage  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
Nuttallia.  It  is  a  shrub  that  should  be  grown  in  every  garden  ;  for 
it  will  grow  in  any  soil,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  flowers  before  the 
majority  of  other  shrubs. 

Pleione  tricolor. — This  new  species,  belonging  to  what  are 
sometimes  and  not  inaptly  called  Indian  Crocuses,  is  now  in  flower 
in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  one  that 
will  undoubtedly  become  as  popular  as  its  congeners  when  it  becomes 
more  plentiful.  Among  cultivated  kinds  it  most  resembles  P.  humilis 
in  form  and  size  of  bulb,  leaf,  &c.,  but  diflersfrom  it  in  the  markings 
and  colour  of  the  blossoms  ;  for  whilst  P.  humilis  has  a  lip  with  pur- 
plish mottliugs  on  a  white  ground,  this  new  kind  has  brownish 
yellow  markings  on  the  lip  and  sepals,  varying  from  pure  white  to 
a  warm  blush.  The  size  of  the  flower  and  the  beautiful  fringe  of  the 
lip  are  the  same  in  both  species. 

Arpophyllum  giganteum. — On  a  recent  visit  to  Possing- 
worth,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Louis  Houth,  I  observed  a  finely-flowered 
and  well-grown  plant  of  this  Orchid  in  one  of  the  houses  ;  and  most 
beautiful  its  spikes  of  small  shell-like  blossoms  were.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  plant  one  seldommeets  with  in  good  condition. — T.  W.  Sanders, 
Uckfield. 

Senecio  Q-hiesbreghti.— This  handsome  Groundsel  is  used 
with  excellent  effect  as  a  decorative  plant  in  one  of  the  greenhouses 
at  Chiswick.  Its  large,  bold  foliage  and  huge  clusters  of  bright 
yellow  flower-heads  associate  well  with  other  plants,  besides  having 
an  uncommon  look,  which  renders  this  plant  highly  desirable. 

Fritillaria  imperialis  variegata. — This  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  variegated  herbaceous  plants.  It  is  the  only  one  at  present 
effective  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  though  a  finer  plant  of 
its  kind  could  not  be  desired  at  any  season.  Two  other  herbaceous 
plants  are  also  worthy  of  note  on  account  of  their  floral  beauty  : 
these  are  Saxifraga  musooides  atro-purpurea  and  Doronioum  austria- 
cum,  which,  together  with  the  variegated  Fritillary,  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  choicest  selection.  ^L. 

Callicarpa  purpurea. — We  saw  some  small  plants  of  this 
shrub  the  other  day  at  Chiswick  literally  covered  with  clusters  of 
jjretty  violet-purple  berries,  and  were  much  struck  with  its  appear- 
ance when  associated  with  other  plants.  Generally  it  forms  an  un- 
tidy, long-branched  looking  object ;  but  when  kept  cut  back  it  grows 
into  compact  specimens,  well  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  decorative 
purposes,  in  which  it  has  a  singular  effect. 

Oranges  from  Florida.— Mr.  Garcia,  of  Coveut  Garden,  has 
sent  us  some  Florida  Oranges,  which,  late  though  the  season  is  for 
Oranges,  proved  to  be  exceedingly  tender  and  good.  One  which  we 
measured  was  10  in.  in  circumference. 

On  Easter  Monday  the  public  were  admitted  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gardens  at  Kensington,  at  the  nominal  charge  of 
twopence  each  person ;  10,039  visitors  attended,  the  sum  of 
£S4  Is.  6d.  being  thus  realised. 


ORCHI  DS, 


Cocoa-nut  Fibre  and  Fungus. — I  think  that  Mr.  Ella- 
combe  is  justified  in  warning  growers  against  the  indiscriminate  em- 
ployment of  Cocoa-fibre.  When  used  quite  fresh  it  remains  a  long 
period  without  rotting;  in  fact,  I  know  of  no  fibrous  ingredient  which 
resists  decay  so  long.  In  some  soils  this  may  not  cause  any  evil 
effects,  but  too  often  a  considerable  amount  of  harm  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  generation  of  fungus.  Mr.  Rose,  of  St.  George's  Hill, 
informs  nre  that  he  once  employed  it  extensively  in  his  rather  stiff 
loam,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  bred  a  large  amount  of  yellow 
fungus,  he  would  never  do  so  again.— J.  C.  B. 


Cool  Treatment  of  Vandaa. — Although  I  have  always 
thought  placing  Vandas  in  a  cold  temperature  rather  risky  work, 
it  maybe  interesting  to  know  what  happened  toaplantthus  treated. 
About  six  or  seven  years  ago,  I  received  a  plant  of  Vanda  suavis  too 
tall  to  place  in  the  warm  house  with  the  others.  Being  summer 
time,  it  was  placed  in  the  corner  of  a  cool  house  high  enough  to  ac- 
commodate it.  When  autumn  set  in,  the  plant  was  several  times 
about  to  be  removed,  but  as  it  always  seemed  in  good  healtli,  its  re- 
moval was  deferred,  and  it  passed  the  winter  in  a  temperature  of  from 
42°  to  55°.  During  the  autumn,  when  the  blind  on  the  liouse  was 
taken  down,  a  piece  of  glass  was  liroken  in  the  sash  about  8  in.  from 
the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  at  about  half  its  height,  leaving  a  hole 
about  6  in.  in  length,  and  from  1  in.  to  1^  in.  in  width.  This  was 
left  unrepaired,  and  during  the  winter  the  frosty  air  blew  freely  on 
the  plant,  which  was,  however,  kept  dry,  and  the  result  was  that  in 
spring  it  was  one  of  the  healthiest  Vandas  I  had  ever  seen,  the  foli- 
age being  dark  green,  and  having  that  hard  knife-like  feel  wliich  in- 
dicates vigour.  I  attribute  the  health  of  this  Vanda  in  this  case  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  kept  dry.  I  think  the  great  danger  of  the 
practice  of  cool  treatment  of  Vandas  is  their  liability  to  injury  if  by 
accident  or  mismanagement  they  get  much  water,  particularly  over 
the  foliage. — James  O'Brien. 

Bletia  Tankervilleae  at  Home. — This  is  perhaps  the  most 
showy  of  our  terrestrial  Orchids  ;  and  from  four  to  six  weeks  ago, 
at  elevations  varying  from  400  ft.  to  1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  plants  of 
it  were  to  be  seen  dotted  here  and  there  on  every  grassy  bank,  par- 
ticularly where  the  soil  was  either  rich  in  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  or  of  a  loamy  character  ;  and  last  week  I  saw  it  in  full 
flower  on  the  mountains  at  elevations  between  2000  ft.  and  3000  ft. 
It  was  plentiful — even  common — on  rather  dry  loamy  banks,  where 
its  tubers,  and  sometimes  its  leaves,  were  pretty  well  shaded  from  the 
sun  by  a  dense  growth  of  Bracken  and  Bracken-like  Mertensia 
(Gleichenia)  about  2  ft.  in  height,  over  which  the  flower  spikes 
reared  themselves  to  the  sun.  I  counted  as  many  as  fifteen  strong 
flower  spikes  issuing  from  one  tuft  of  tubers,  and  one  of  them  bore 
twenty  florets.  It  was  comparatively  cold  up  there,  with  a  rather 
strong  breeze  blowing  from  the  yet  higher  mountains.  The  average 
temperature  during  the  night  tliere  is  about  55°  Fahrenheit.  So 
that  here  the  conditions  of  life  for  this  Orchid  are — good  rich  rather 
heavy  soil,  a  great  amount  of  moisture  during  the  season  of  active 
growth,  little  moisture  during  the  day,  when  the  plant  is  in  bloom, 
but  heavy  dews  at  night  all  the  year  round  ;  and  while  the  blossoms 
are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  tubers,  and  sometimes  the  leaves, 
are  in  partial  shade.  I  noticed  that  the  flowers  on  the  higher  eleva- 
tion were  of  a  deeper  shade  of  colour  than  those  on  the  lower.  ^ 
G.  Syme,  Oastleton  Bot.   Garden,  Jamaica. 

Orchids  at  Birdhill,  Olonmel. — At  present,  notwithstand- 
ing seasonal  and  other  difficulties,  the  stove,  greenhouse.  Ferneries, 
the  spring  and  herbaceous  gardens,  but  specially  the  conservatory 
here,  are  all  lit  up  with  many  floral  beauties  ;  but  it  is  to  the  last,  in 
which  most  of  the  Orchids  no%v  blooming  are  displayed,  I  propose 
referring.  The  collection  of  Dendrobes  here  is  large  ;  and  one  of  the 
finest  is  D.  Wardianum  ;  even  a  small  plant  of  it  had  eighteen  fine 
pendulous  blooms  on  a  spike,  about  20  inches  long,  those  expanded 
measuring  3J  in.  in  diameter.  The  beauty  of  white,  orange,  and 
magenta  softly  shaded  into  each  other  can  be  readily  imagined. 
Usually  this  does  not  flower  so  early.  There  were  some  really  fine 
specimens  of  D.  nobile  intermedium,  pink  and  white  ;  D.  Paxtoni, 
brown  and  orange;  D.  crassinode,  purple  and  white;  D.  Devonianum, 
pink  and  white,  with  an  enticing  frilled  margin  ;  and  another  named 
D.  heterocarpum  ;  all  models  of  healthy  growth  and  careful  treat- 
ment, generally  grown,  for  suspension  purposes,  &c.,  in  wooden, 
tastily-shaped  baskets.  Associated  with  these  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  Vanda  suavis,  flowering  profusely.  Ccelogyne  cristata  has  this 
year  exceeded  all  expectations  by  the  profuseness  of  its  bloom  ;  and, 
though  flowering  for  some  time,  it  had  still  lOOfully-expanded  blossoms 
nearly  4  in.  across.  The  leaves  are  short,  5  in.  or  6  in.,  and  ever- 
green ;  and  the  plant  seems  a  mass  of  white,  the  small  blotch  of 
yellow  on  the  lip  being  lost  in  the  general  colour  at  a  short  distance. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  unique  when  seen  against  a  dark  back- 
ground. It  seems,  like  the  others  named,  to  do  well  here  in  a 
warm  conservatory,  where  the  atmosphere  is  dryish,  and  with  the 
linen  curtains  drawn  during  bright  sunshine.  Thus  treated,  most 
Orchids  last  much  longer  in  bloom  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 
Odontoglossums  are  largely  represented,  and  are  found  flowering  at 
almost  all  seasons.  Once  established,  they  are  wisely  given  cool 
treatment,  the  thermometer  seldom  exceeding  60°,  and  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  A  point  always  desirable  to.  be  secured  with  these,  as 
with  other  Orchids,  is  to  have  a  surfacing  of  living  Sphagnum  Moss, 
either  on  baskets  or  pots.     0.  Alexandra  and  a  white  variety  of  it. 
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O.  roseum,  and  0.  triumphans  were  all  finely  in  blossom.  Very 
many  other  Odontoglossums  are  alao  pushing  into  bloom,  especially 
that  finest  of  the  family,  O.  vexillarium.  Oncidiiims  require  more 
heat,  but  are,  nevertheless,  very  accommodating.  0.  crispum  grandi- 
florum  is  an  improvement  on  the  type  as  regards  size,  and  O.  cruentum 
is  also  very  pretty  ;  others,  too,  are  pushing  spikes  from  the  short, 
thick  pseudo  bulljs.  Some  fine  specimens  of  Cypripedium  are  still 
flowering;  and  Lycastcs,  Lrelias,  Phalasnopsis,  &c. ,  are  also  in  fine 
condition.  The  whole  collection  of  Orchids  here  had  a  clean  and 
healthy  appearance,  and  were  evidently  completely  free  from  insect 
pests  of  all  kinds. — W.  J.  M.,  C'lonmel. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


WOODLAND    WORK    FOR    APRIL. 

The  planting  of  deciduous  trees  being  now  completed,  those  of  a 
Coniferous  kind  may  at  once  be  taken  in  hand.  Owing  to  the  unusual 
severity  of  the  winter,  many  trees  of  all  kinds  which  were  trans- 
planted late  in  the  autumn  present  a  very  withered  appearance,  and 
some  can  hardly  be  expected  to  recover.  But  the  same  remark  applies 
to  a  great  numljer  wliich  have  not  been  transplanted,  especially  to 
those  which  are  greatly  exposed.  A  marked  difference  may  be  ob- 
served in  those  which  are  situated  within  the  influence  of  the  sea 
breezes,  where,  owing  to  the  more  equal  temperature,  but  litte  damage 
has  been  done.  Wherever  the  trees  are  of  large  size,  quick  removal 
and  the  retaining  of  as  much  soil  as  possible  around  the  roots  should 
in  all  cases  be  kept  in  view.  Whatever  of  the  underwood  crop  or  of 
the  thinnings  of  timber  is  still  remaining  in  the  falls  should  at  once 
be  cleared  out,  so  that  Oaks  may  be  marked  and  every  preparation 
made  for  stripping,  stacking,  and  properly  harvesting  the  bark. 
Early  felling  and  stripping  ensures  bark  of  the  best  quality  containing 
the  largest  amount  of  tannin  matter.  Drying-sheds,  consisting  of 
light  framework  of  timber,  which  may  be  easily  taken  down  and  set 
up  again,  and  wliicli  can  be  cheaply  covered  either  with  sheets  of 
thin  iron  or  with  oiled  canvas,  cost  but  little,  and  often  pay  the 
whole  of  the  outlay  during  the  first  year  of  use.  The  quality  of 
bark  rapidly  deteriorates  under  exposure  ;  and  such  as  has  been 
properly  cured  under  airy  sheds  should  always  command  the  highest 
price.  The  small  quantities  of  Oak  which  will  be  felled  during  the 
coming  season  should  considerably  influence  the  prices  both  of  timber 
and  bark.  Grafting  forest  trees  will  now  require  some  attention, 
and  this  mode  of  heightening  their  effect  around  lawns  and  pleasure 
grounds,  in  parks,  and  upon  tlie  margins  of  woods  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  Oak  and  JIaple.  Single  trees  so  treated  are  pro- 
bably more  effective  than  larger  masses,  as  such  a  method  may  easily 
be  overdone.  The  dense  foliation  of  Acer  obtusatum  ;  the  palmate 
-leaves  and  the  deep  purple  colour  of  the  branches  of  Acerpalmatum  ; 
and  the  autumn  attractiveness  of  Acer  Opalus,  make  tliese  varieties 
well  adapted  for  grafting  upon  tlie  common  Maple.  Acer  macro- 
phyllum  is  also  a  grand  park  tree,  its  deeply  cut  leaves  changing  in 
autumn  to  a  rich  yellowish  brown. 

The  present  month  is  well  adapted  to  the  laying  down  of  woodland 
lawns  and  wood-rides  generally.  Clean  cultivation  before  sowing  the 
Grass  seeds  should  in  all_cases  be  carried  out ;  and  tlie  finer  and  firmer 
tlie  surface  of  the  land  can  be  made,  the  greater  will  be  the  chances 
of  an  even  and  permanent  sward.  Select  heavy  weighing  seeds  of 
the  kinds  used,  and  bury  these  as  lightly  as  possible.  Roll  down 
very  light  land,  but  upon  heavy  and  retentive  soils  it  is  not  advisable 
to  leave  the  surface  too  smooth.  Nursery  work  will  now  be  heavy. 
Deciduous  seedlings  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  bo  all  planted  out, 
after  which  the  evergreen  kinds  may  be  attended  to.  The  latter 
should  be  lined  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  lifted,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  become  mouldy  when  thickly  laid  in  by  the  heels  or 
shenghed.  During  the  keen  drying  winds  of  the  past  month,  pud- 
dling the  roots  before  carting  the  trees  to  any  considerable  distance 
has  been  found  very  efficacious.  Many  which  were  not  so  treated 
have  already  a  drooping  appearance. 

All  tree  seeds,  except  the  Coniferous  kinds,  should  beso-mi  as  early 
in  the  month  as  possible.  These  should  be  covered  with  various 
depths  of  soil,  according  to  the  sizes  of  the  seeds.  Less  than  J  in. 
may  prove  insufficient,  but  in  the  case  of  smaller  seeds  more  than 
i  in.  is  seldom  advisable.  By  making  a  tolerably  firm  seed-bed  and 
then  sou-ing  the  seed,  and  afterwards  laying  on  at  intervals  laths  of 
the  desired  thickness,  and  riddling  fine  soil  over  the  beds,  a  more 
uniform  depth  of  covering  may  be  obtained.  In  the  case  of  Coni- 
ferous seeds  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  up  the  beds  with  nets,  and 
to  water  occasionally  in  warm,  dry  weather.  Privets,  Yews,  and 
Hollies  of  large  size,  either  for  cover  or  for  hedges,  may  now  be 
transplanted.  Wherever  a  good  ball  can  be  secured  for  the  latter, 
so  much  the  greater  its  chance  of  success.  Also  remove  Portugal 
and  common  Laurels,  Box,  and  Hemlock  Spruce.     Cedars  should  be 


removed  young  if  they  are  to  grow  freely  and  assume  good  forms. 
Plant  out  two-years  seedling  Scotch  Firs  at  intervals  of  12  in.  by 
6  in.,  and  allow  tliem  to  remain  two  years  in  land  of  pretty  good 
quality.  The  same  distances  will  also  suit  the  Spruce  Fir  ;  but  from 
its  spreading  liabit  of  growth  the  Silver  Fir  will  require  more  space — 
say  15  in.  by  8  in. 

Basket-makers'  Osiers  may  be  planted  early  in  April.  Suitable 
cuttings  may  be  obtained  of  about  12  iu.  or  14  in.  long  and  two  years' 
growth  ;  and  these  should  be  placed  in  rows  from  18  in.  to  .S  ft.  apart, 
and  thrust  two-thirds  of  tlieir  length  into  the  soil.  By  cutting  down 
to  the  stub  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  these  will  supply  an  abun- 
dant crop  in  three  years.  Deep  trenching,  liberal  manuring,  and  clcaa 
cultivation  will  ensure  a  good  crop.  Salix  viminalis,  S.  rubra,  and 
S.  Forbyana  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Sow  Gorse  seed, 
either  for  game  cover  or  for  hedges.  A  fine  seed-bed  should  be  ob- 
tained, and  from  20  lbs.  to  24  lbs.  of  good  foreign  seed  will  be  ample 
for  an  acre  of  land  ;  the  French-grown  seed  is  generally  preferred. 
It  may  be  sown  broadcast  or  put  in  with  an  ordinary  corn-drill, 
having  the  rows  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  apart.  If  about  lialf  a  crop 
of  grain  is  sown  with  the  Gorse,  it  will  protect  the  young  plants 
and  also  pay  the  expenses  of  seeding  down.  As  soon  as  young  plants 
appear  in  the  nursery  beds,  it  will  be  well  to  stick  in  small 
sprays  for  protecting  these  from  the  frosts  which  often  do  so  much 
damage  among  them  in  April  and  the  early  part  of  May.  Beds  of 
Birch  seeds  should  also  be  uncovered  and  watered  when  the  weather 
is  both  dry  and  warm.  All  pruning  of  Laurels  and  evergreens  should 
be  finished  up  at  once,  and  hedge-trimming  should  speedily  be  broughfj 
to  a  close.  In  exposed  places  overgrown  Hawthorn  hedges  may  now 
be  ril>bed  in  on  one  or  both  sides.  Plashing  maj'  also  be  done  with 
safety  as  long  as  the  cold  weather  continues.  A.  J.  Burrows. 

Pluckley,  Kent.' 


Pyrus  butulsefolia.— M.   Carriere  figures   a  low  tree  in  the 
'  Revue  Horticole  "  under  this  name,  which  he  describes  as  a  very 

free-flowering  one,  and 
which  might  also,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fine  whitish 
foliage,  be  useful  on  lawns 
and  shrubberies.  It  is  a 
Chinese  shrub,  of  a  some- 
what weeping  habit,  and  is- 
in  cultivation  in  the  Garden 
of  Plants. 

Unsuitable  Situa- 
tions for  Evergreens. 
—  If  evidence  had  been 
wanting  of  the  absolute 
unsuitability  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  for  growing' 
in  towns  —  London  espe- 
cially— the  two  last  places 
that  have  been  planted  with 
them,  viz.,  Leicester  Square- 
and  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
amply  supply  it.  In  both 
places  referred  to  the  pre- 
paration as  to  soil,  and  also 
the  excellent  character  of 
the  plants  according  to 
their  respective  kinds,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  ;  yet 
after  the  first  few  months. 
— we  might  almost  say 
weeks — what  pictures  of 
wretchedness  they  looked  ! 
The  Rhododendrons,  which 
shrub  was  principally 
used  iu  Leicester  Square, 
on  the  second  summer- 
looked  more  like  Pea  sticks  left  stuck  in  the  ground  after  the  crop 
was  gathered  and  the  haulm  dead  than  anything  else,  being  much 
more  of  an  eyesore  than  pleasurable  in  their  appearance.  At  St. 
Paul's,  where  more  variety  in  the  shape  of  evergreens  were  planted, 
such  as  Cypress,  Yews,  Hollies,  and  Box,  the  result  is  little  dif- 
ferent, though  it  is  not  yet  twelve  months  since  the  work  was  done. 
That  vegetable  life  in  two  of  its  most  pleasing  and  acceptable  forms- 
will  succeed  fairly  even  in  the  heart  of  London  is  evident  from  the 
numerous  examples  that  exist.  Then  why  plant  shrubs  at  all  ?  If 
the  miserable  specimens  of  Lilac,  Privet,  and  Aucuba  were  all  away 
it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  trees  which  are  robbed  by  them 
of  the  moisture  and  fertile  elements  not  over  abundant  in  the  soil, 
and  which  the  roots  of  the  trees  at  present  existing  in  most  of  the 
open  spaces  are  continually  struggling  for.     Any  one  who  doubts  the 
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superiority  in  appearance  of  a  space  wliere  only  trees  and  Grass  are 
grown  over  others  where  there  is  the  usual  addition  of  shrubs,  should 
just  take  the  trouble  during  the  spring  or  summer  to  look  at  Charter- 
house Square,  where  the  trees  have  each  enough  room,  and  tlie  soil 
has  nothing  but  them  and  the  Grass  to  support  ;  and  we  feel  sure 
they  will  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
trees  and  Grass  minus  the  shrubs. — A.  Z. 


"WINTER    SHEUBBERIES. 


The  old  notion  that  all  must  be  bleakness  and  desolation  amid  the 
cold  and  snow  of  the  winter  mouths  has  been  dissipated  b)'  tlie 
successful  planting  of  evergreen  aud  berry-bearing  shruljs,  in  proper 
combination,  standing  within  the  taller  growth  of  evergreen  trees 
at  the  boundary  of  the  grounds.  The  contrast  of  brilliant  scarlet 
and  purple  berries  hanging  in  dense  masses  against  the  dark  green 
foliage  always  presents  a  pleasing  picture  to  the  eye.  The  list  of 
evergreens  which  grow  as  shrubs  and  small  trees  has  largely  in- 
creased within  a  comparatively  few  years,  since  so  many  dwarf  varie- 
ties of  the  larger  kinds  have  been  raised.  There  are  dwarf  Hem- 
locks, dwarf  Norway  Spruces,  diminutive  arbor  vitses,  and  several 
of  some  of  the  different  species  of  Pines.  Besides  these,  there  are 
the  beautiful  tree  Box,  dwarf  mountain  Pine,  the  Junipers,  Yew,  and 
the  Mugho  Pine,  a  dwarf  variety  of  which  grows  only  2  ft.  high. 
Some  trees  of  the  red  Cedar  also  bear  thick  masses  of  purple  berries  ; 
and  there  are  some  shrubs  and  small  trees  which  bear  scarlet  or 
crimson  berries,  and,  for  instance,  the  mountain  ash.  The  Snow- 
berry  produces  a  fine  display  of  pure  white  during  autumn.  But  of 
those  which  last  into  winter,  and  which  are  the  particular  object  of 
our  present  remarks,  the  Prinos  verticillatus  (sometimes  called  Black 
Alder)  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental.     It  bears  a  profusion  of  deep 


and  shrubby,  without  the  least  inclination  to  twine,  like  most  of  the 
others.  It  may  be  grown  as  a  dwarf  bush  without  the  aid  of  any 
support,  and  is  therefore  an  acquisition  to  place  in  borders  in  the 
foreground  of  evergreens,  where,  if  it  gets  plenty  of  sun  to  ripen  up 
the  wood,  it  forms  a  capital  companion  to  tlie  Mezereon,  with  which 
it  shows  up  in  fine  contrast.  Ke^jt  in  pots,  or  taken  up  in  the 
autumn  and  potted,  one  or  two  are  sure  to  be  found  most  acceptable 
in  the  greenliouse  or  conservatory,  where  they  outvie  Mignonette  in 
the  scent  they  emit.  The  readiest  way  of  increase  is  by  cuttintrg 
made  of  the  half-ripe  shoots,  taken  off  with  a  lieel  and  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  under  the  protection  of  a  hand-light,  kept  close  and  shaded 
till  they  strike  root ;  or  the  more  mature  wood  may  be  put  in 
after  the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn  ;  it  will  callus  during  the  winter 
and  emit  roots  in  tlie  following  spring.  Strong  plants,  however 
may  be  more  quickly  obtained  by  layering  some  of  the  lower 
branches,  an  operation  that  may  be  done  any  time  ;  and  if  the  bark 
on  one  side  is  scraped,  it  expedites  the  formation  of  roots.  To  en- 
courage these,  sharp  sandy  soil  is  the  best  to  lay  around  the  branches, 
which  should  be  buried  about  3  in.  deep,  and  kept  watered  during 
dry  weather  ;  and  if  this  is  done  they  will  be  established  and  fit  to 
remove  about  a  year  after  layering.  — S.   D. 


Celatsms  scandens. 


Prinos  verticillatus.  1 


scarlet  ben-ies,  which  last  well  through  winter.  Its  native  localities 
are  swamps,  where  by  selecting  the  best  bearers  and  removing  them 
to  cultivated  uplands,  they  grow  well  and  make  a  brilliant  display. 
The  Celastrus  scandens  (one  of  the  several  plants  known  as  Bitter- 
sweet) opens  its  orange  pods  late  in  autumn,  and  brings  out  its 
dusters  of  light  scarlet  berries,  which  continue  through  the  first 
half  of  winter  or  longer.  Trained  as  a  climber,  its  beauty  is  not 
diminished  because  it  is  so  common.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  early 
winter  berries  is  the  species  of  Euonymus  known  as  the  Burning 
Bush,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Celastrus  last  named.  Good 
specimens  when  loaded  with  fruit  become  ablaze.  The  common 
Barberry  bears  racemes  of  scarlet  berries,  and  the  purple  variety 
■purple  berries,  which  hang  through  winter  into  spring.  There  are 
also  several  other  kinds  which  might  be  added. — Country  Gentleman. 


"Winter  Honeysuckles. — Honeysuckles  are  always  prized  for 
•their  delicious  perfume,  but  a  real  winter-blooming  variety,  and  that 
one  of  the  sweetest,  is  of  more  value  than  a  host  of  others  that 
bloom  during  the  summer.  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  although  not 
one  of  the  showiest,  is  second  to  none  of  its  numerous  congeners  in 
point  of  blooming  qualities,  as  every  leaf  and  bud  is  sure  to  be  laden 
with  a  great  profusion  of  flowers,  provided  the  plant  has  a  favoured 
■spot,  such  as  a  south  wall  or  other  similarly  sheltered  aspect  affords. 
In  such  a  situation  it  begins  to  expand  its  blossoms  about  mid-winter, 
;and  continues  on  in  regular  succession  till  April  or  May,  when  they 
are  succeeded  by  leaves.  The  proper  way  to  treat  the  Lonicera  fra- 
_grantissima  is  to  plant  in  sandy  soil,  and  allow  it  to  make  plenty  of 
breast-wood,  as  most  of  the  flowers  are  borne  on  the  young  twiggy 
.growth  of  the  previous  year,  and  these  slender  shoots  when  laden 
with  bloom  are  most  valuable  for  cutting  for  flower  vases,  as  when 
placed  in  a  room  they  quite  pervade  the  air  with  the  perfume  they 
exhale.     The  habit  of  the  above-named  Honeysuckle  is  very  stiff 


ELECTRICAL     HORTICULTURE. 

Whex  last  summer  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
carried  out  the  illumination  of  large  flower  shows  at  night  by  means 
of  the  electric  light,  it  was  then  remarked  that  so  striking  in  many 
oases  were  the  results  produced  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
far  at  some  future  time  the  electric  light  might  not  be  made  an  aid 
to  plant  growth  and  to  horticulture  generally.     Whether  the  results 
then  obtained  were  known  to  Dr.  Siemens  or  not,  it  is  certam  tliat 
the  experiments  which  he  has  conducted  show  that 
it  is  very  possible  the  electric  light  may  eventually 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  growtli  of  plants 
and  the  production  of  flowers  when  its  properties 
are   more  fully  understood.       Dr.  Siemens  claims 
that  by  exposing  plants  to  sunlight  by  day  and  the 
powerful  rays  emitted  by  the  electric  light  at  night, 
they  grow  faster  and  are  more  robust  than  when 
allowed   to   exist   under  natural   conditions   only. 
This  may  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  excessive 
artificial  light,   by  removing  the   natural   induce- 
ments  to  rest  which  darkness  may  be   supposed 
to  give  to  plants,    practically   assists   to   promote 
a  more  rapid   growth,    but  which,   because  of  its 
unnatural  conditions,  may  lead  to  the  realisation 
of  the  common  metaphor,  ' '  a  short  life  and  a  merry 
one."     All  experience  shows  that  light  is  essential 
to  plant  existence,  and  that  the  more  there  is  the 
greater  the'growth. 
In  the  course  of  his   lecture  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Siemens  exhibited  a  pot  of  Tulips  which  the 
electric  light  brought  into  full  bloom  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Now,  with  an  unprofessional  audience  such  an  experiment  might  be 
held  to  be  conclusive  ;  but  the  point  here  is  this — Had  these  Tulips 
been  previously  expanded,   and  had  simply  closed  up  with  the  ap- 
proach of  darkness,  as  all  Tulips  will  do  ?  If  this  latter  were  the  case 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  result  when  the  flowers  were 
exposed  to  a  powerful  artificial  light.     Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
colours  of  most  Tulips  would  wear  a  somewhat  ghostly  aspect  under 
the  power  of  the  electric  light,  it  is  much  more  a  question  whether 
it  is  desirable  so  far  to  supersede  the  admirable  provisions  of  nature 
which   induce  these   rich   and  gorgeous  but  too  transitory  flowers 
to  seek,  by  closing  up  at  night,  such  comparative  rest  as  may  lengthen 
their  existence.     To  expect  that  Tulips  could  live  as  long  as  now  if 
under  the  strong  stimulus  of  perpetual  light  would  be  to  look  for 
more  than  experience  justifies. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  relation  to  these  experimental  results  that 
they  go  a  long  way  to  prove  that  plants  exposed  to  sun  light  by  day 
and  electric  light  at  night  thrive  and  flourish  faster  and  better  than 
those  exposed  to  daylight  only.  That  they  grow  faster  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  whether  better — that  is,  having  regard  to  health  and 
endurance — is  a  point  that  is  open  to  much  doubt.  It  is  claimed  that 
plants  so  grown  can  endure  a  greater  amount  of  stove  heat  than  those 
which  are  subjected  to  daylight  only.  That  is  well  understood,  aud 
not  likely  to  be  confuted  ;  because  it  is  an  old  garden  maxim,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  temperature  needed  for  plant  growth,  that  plants  need 
several  degrees  more  warmth  in  the  day  than  during  the  night.  The 
generally  received  assumption  upon  which  this  arrangement  is  based 
is  simply  that  light  conduces  to  growth  and  darkness  to  rest.  If, 
however,  plants  are  in  perpetual  light,  it  is  obvious  that  the  growth 
must  be  constant  and  not  intermittent,  and  that  a  greater  heat  can 
be  borne  under  the  circumstances. 
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The  chief  recommendation  of  Dr.  Siemens'  experiments  to  horti- 
culturists, so  far  as  they  may  apjjly  to  plant  or  flower  forcing  for 
market  purposes,  or  tor  the  production  of  decorative  matters,  is 
special  speed.  To  suppose  that  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
cost  and  nature  of  the  light  and  its  apparatus  that  it  would  be 
applied  to  purposes  of  this  kind  in  ordinary  plant  houses  would  be 
more  than  is  likely  to  be  realised.  Plant  cultivation  by  electricity 
would  need  buildings  specially  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  on  a 
large  and  costly  scale.  The  idea  is  one  that  the  New  Nursery  Com- 
pany, which  will  have  specially  for  its  object  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  plants  and  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  tlie  houses  of  the 
rich,  may  fittingly  entertain.  It  is  already  assumed  that  if  for  these 
objects  the  mechanical  power  for  supplying  the  electric  light  could 
be  cheapened,  the  experiment  if  so  conilucted  miglit  be  made  profit- 
able. The  experiments  of  scientists,  however  interesting  and  pros- 
pectively valuable  they  may  be,  must,  before  they  can  be  found  to 
have  any  commercial  status,  undergo  the  test  of  an  ordeal  by  prac- 
tical men.  Tlius  in  tliis  case  some  tangible  and  unmistakable 
evidence  of  results  produced  by  a  professional  grower,  under  the 
conditions  of  plaut  growth  common  in  market  estaljlishnients,  would 
have  much  more  weiglit  than  any  conducted  in  the  laboratory, 
and  if  any  such  practical  experiment  should  show  that  a  monetary 
or  business  success  would  result,  the  enterprise  and  capital  needed 
would  not  long  be  wanting. 

At  present  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  production  of 
plants  and  flowers  may  be  looked  upon  as  problematical  ;  but  as  so 
many  seemingly  difficult  proljlems  have  been  solved  of  late,  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion.  If  the  application 
does  follow,  Dr.  Siemens  certainly  has  prepared  us  for  a  partial 
revolution  in  the  present  routine  of  plant  culture.  A.  D. 


NOTES     FROM     AN     IRISH     GARDEN. 

I  SEE  Lilium  giganteum  unfolding  its  great  bronzy  leaves  to-daj'. 
How  quickly  it  rushes  up  out  of  the  ground  !  In  its  fresh  young 
state  it  has  noble  leafage,  and  would  be  worth  planting  for  that 
alone,  even  if  it  did  not  (as  it  certainly  does)  rival  the  finest  of  stove 
plants  when  its  spire  of  great  silver  bells  is  seen  towering  up  above 
the  Rhododendrons. 

I  went  to  an  old  nursery  garden  near  here  last  week,  to  look  after 
some  old-fashioned  Lilies  for  a  friend.  The  Lily  fever  has  infected 
the  oldest-fashioned  of  gardeners,  however.  |I  have  many  a  time 
bought  Lilium  clialcedonicum  at  fourpence  a  root,  but  a  shilling 
each  is  the  price  now.  "  I  no  mind  selling  they  roots  at  all,"  said 
the  owner  :  "  Lilies  is  Lilies  now,  aud  just  like  ready  money  to  me. 
I  could  sell  Turnips  if  they  were  but  called  Lilies,"  said  the  old 
man.  And  no  doubt  he  is  right ;  there  is  something  in  a  name, 
after  all. 

Old-established  clumps  of  Scilla  sibirica  are  nearly  over  in  the 
borders,  but  late  last  autnmn  I  invested  in  a  lot  of  Dutch-grown 
roots  of  this  species.  They  cost  no  less  than  a  penny  each,  and 
just  now  they  sliine  fair  and  fresh,  being  at  least  a  fortnight  later 
than  our  old-established  clumps.  I  find  the  same  to  be  true  of  Nar- 
cissus also,  and  I  recommend  the  autumn  planting  of  bulbs  in  this 
way,  so  as  to  gain  a  succession  of  freshness  in  such  lovely  blossoms 
as  these  are. 

Skimmia  japonica  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  shrubs  here  just 
now,  its  prostrate  branches  being  all  aglow  with  scarlet  berries  con- 
trasted with  its  pale  flowers.  We  have  several  plants  in  different 
positions,  all  alike  beautiful.  I  think  Miss  Hope  once  wrote  of  this 
shrub  that  in  Scotland  its  berries  fall  off  too  soon.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  very  persistent. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Douglas,  clever  cultivator  as  he 
is,  has  taken  up  the  growth  of  hardy  Lady's-slippers,  and  writes  us 
such  good  practical  hints  as  to  their  management.  At  p.  217  I  note 
he  says  of  them  that  "a  moist  atmosphere  and  partial  shade"  are 
necessary,  together  with  root-moisture,  "but  they  must  not  be 
water-logged."  "Some  must  be  kept  rather  drier  than  others." 
Ah  !  Mr.  Douglas,  there's  the  rub  !  How  are  amateurs,  for  whom 
you  write,  to  know  what  "  rather  drier  "  than  others  really  means  ? 
Again,  why  not  name  either  the  "  some  "  or  the  "  others  "  ?  since, 
avithout  this  information  bemg  vouchsafed,  how  are  we  to  knoav  what 
is  meant?  On  p.  288  Mr.  Roberts  is  equally  inexplicit  :  "Attend 
regularly  to  fumigating  all  kinds  that  avill  bear  it  without  injury." 
Why  not  name  the  kinds,  Mr.  Roberts  ?  Fancy  the  result  if  some 
amateur  reader  attends  regularly  to  the  fumigation  of  his  Odonto- 
glossum  house,  and  kills  oli  the  finest  leaves  in  haudfuls  ! 

Big  Daffodils  are  now  glorious,  also  N.  Horsfieldi,  Emperor  and 
Empress,  are  coming  on  strongly.  The  large  Rose-like  blooms  of 
N.  incomparabilis  B.-pl.  are  fine  in  pots.  Sulphur  Phcenix,  Orange 
Phoinix,  and  Butter-and-Eggs  are  lovely,  and  as  sweet  as  Roses. 
Aponogeton  in  our  greenhouse  is  flowering  freely  in  pans  and  tubs 
of  water  ;  also  grown  like  a  Hyacinth,  in  pots  of  wet  earth.     The 


first  blooms  opened  on  plants  in  the  pond  outside  to-day.  Noap 
that  Mr.  Parker  offers  this  lovely  aquatic  so  cheaplj',  amateurs  who 
possess  a  pond,  lake,  stream,  or  even  a  tub  of  water,  should  plant 
it  ;   for  of  all  water- weeds  this  is  to  me  the  loveliest  and  sweetest. 

I  put  a  pot  of  Cuscuta  reflexa  outside  on  Forsythia  to-day.  It  is 
too  early,  perhaps,  but  I  have  stock  if  it  gets  killed,  which  it  may 
not  be,  as  it  is  hardy  enough  to  resist  5°  of  frost  at  least.  I  find  it 
may  be  very  readily  increased  by  letting  it  ramble  about  at  its  own 
sweet  will  amongst  a  shelf  of  Pelargonium  cuttings.  Its  long  shoots 
grasp  tlie  leaa'es  and  stems  of  the  Pelargoniums,  and  may  then  be 
safely  severed,  each  piece  forming  a  separate  individual,  avliich  soon 
begins  to  spread  on  its  own  account. 

I  saw  a  lovely  pan  of  Nertera  depressa  the  other  day  in  an  ama- 
teur's greenhouse.  It  formed  a  dense  green  turf  and  was  thickly 
set  with  floaa'ers.  Now,  at  tliis  season  the  plant  should  be  near  the 
light,  in  an  airy  place,  or  its  berries  do  not  set  well  as  a  rule.  It  is 
so  neat  and  lovely  that  everybody  should  and  may  grow  it  even  in  a, 
sunny  windoav.  I  thought  I  knew  the  capabilities  of  a  window  garden 
years  ago,  but  I  am  still  a  learner.  If  a  complete  list  were  given  of 
all  the  plants  I  or  others  have  seen  growing  and  prospering  as  the 
permament  inmates  of  rooms  and  windows,  even  in  England,  wliat 
a  long  and  interesting  one  it  would  be  !  Will  you  ask  for  and  publish 
such  a  list?  W. 


THE     GARDEN     FLORA. 


PLATE  CCXXVI— M.  LEMOIXE'S  NEW  HYBRID 
GLADIOLI. 

The  following  are  a  few  particulars  supplied  to  us  by  M.  Lemoine 
respecting  his  new  Gladioli.  In  1875  he  obtained  his  first  Hybrid 
(G.  Lemoinei)  by  fertilising  G.  purpureo-auratus  with  a  variety  of 
G.  gandavensis.     It  is  a  hardy,  robust  plant,  from  the  bulb  of  whick 


Gladiolus  bulb ;  showing  mode  of  increase. 

shoot  stoloniform  roots,  which  enlarge  here  and  there  and  produce 
new  bulbs,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The  flower  consists 
of  six  divisions,  the  three  lower  ones  being  spotted.  This  variety 
was  exhibited  in  bloom  for  the  first  time  in  1878,  one  of  the  spikes 
being  furnished  with  fifteen  blooms.  The  accompanying  plate  was 
prepared  from  plants  which  flowered  in  the  open  border  in  Messrs. 
Veitoh's  nursery  at  Chelsea  in  August  last.  At  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting  on  August  12,  the  pale-flowered  variety 
was  exhibited  under  the  name  of  G.  Lemoinei,  and  received  a  first- 
class  certificate.  This  plant,  however,  M.  Lemoine  informs  us  is. 
that  which  he  has  named  Marie  Lemoine,  and  not  as  numbered  on  the- 
plate,  in  which  the  figures  must  be  reversed — 1  being  Marie  Lemoine 
and  2  hybridus  Lemoinei.  The  deeply  coloured  form  floavered  at 
Chelsea  a  week  or  two  later  than  the  other,  and  was  exhibited  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  at  South  Kensington  under  the  name  of  Marie 
Lemoine. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  these  hybrid  Gladioli,  the  plate  affords  suffi- 
cient proof  ;  and  it  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  plants,  both  as 
regards  size  and  colour.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pale  form  partakes 
more  of  the  colour  of  purpureo-auratus  than  the  other  does,  in  which 
is  suffused  more  of  the  pink  tinge  of  Gandavensis.  One  decided 
advantage  gained  in  this  new  race  of  hybrids  is  the  infusion  into 
them  of  the  hardiness  of  purpureo-auratus  and  the  stoloniferous 
tendency  of  the  other  parent;  and  if  such  properties  could  be  obtained 
in  other  tender  species  it  would  be  a  desideratum.  These  hybrids 
of  M.  Lemoine  are  seemingly  very  easy  of  culture,  as  they  thrive  at 
Chelsea  amid  similar  plants  with  apparently  but  little  attention  ;  it 
would,  however,  be  interesting  to  have  the  experience  of  other  cul- 
tivators on  this  point. 
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Indoor  Fruit. 
Melons. — The  genial  weather  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
J  a3t  month  having  rendered  hard  firing  unnecessary,  the  cultivation 
of  Melons  in  pits  and  houses  has  been  carried  on  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  ;  and  so  far  good  syringing  will  have  kept  the 
plants  free  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  which  spring  into  life  with 
e.\cessive  fire-heat.  Endeavour  to  maintain  a  steady  bottom-heat 
of  85°,  with  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  where  plants  are 
in  flower.  Fertilise  all  female  blossoms,  and  keep  the  atmosphere 
moderately  dry,  with  a  circulation  of  air  and  plenty  of  fire-heat 
until  a  good  set  of  fruit  is  secured.  As  soon  as  the  Melons  have 
attained  the  size  of  Walnuts,  follow  former  directions  with  regard 
to  the  final  earthing,  which  should  be  performed  in  time  for  the 
roots  to  take  hold  of  the  compost  before  the  plants  begin  to  feel  tlie 
strain  of  the  fruit.  Unlike  Cucumbers,  Melons  should  not  be  ea,rthed 
up  the  stems,  a  diflSculty  which  may  be  avoided  by  planting  high  or 
surrounding  them  with  large  pieces  of  charcoal  before  the  compost, 
consisting  of  strong  dry  loam  and  fine  bone  dust,  is  rammed  in.  Re- 
move all  laterals  and  superfluous  growths  from  the  earliest  batch 
of  plants  now  swelling  off  crops.  Support  the  fruit  on  small  pieces 
of  board  suspended  by  means  of  four  threads  of  wire,  which  may 
be  attached  to  the  trellis.  Give  good  tepid  liquid  to  the  roots, 
damp  all  available  surfaces  every  morning,  and  syringe  copiously  on 
fine  afternoons  after  closing  at  a  temperature  of  85"  to  90°.  The 
night  temperature  through  all  stages  should  range  about  70°,  with 
full  command  of  bottom-heat  for  driving  off  superfluous  root  moisture 
when  the  plants  are  setting  or  ripening  off  their  fruit  ;  and  if  some 
kind  of  covering  can  be  placed  over  the  glass,  no  matter  how  well  the 
houses  may  be  heated,  the  crystal-like  drops  of  water  hanging  from  the 
points  of  the  leaves  when  the  house  is  entered  at  daybreak  will  show 
how  thorouglily  the  plants  enjoy  their  position.  Attend  to  linings 
round  pits  and  frames.  Keep  the  young  growths  well  under  com- 
mand by  timely  stopping  and  thinning.  Add  more  soil  as  the  roots 
require  it,  and  shut  the  lights,  with  moisture  overhead,  not  later 
than  3  p.m.  Make  sowings  of  suitable  kinds  for  planting  out  after 
crops  of  forced  vegetables  as  the  pits  and  frames  are  cleared.  Cox's 
Golden  Gem  and  Victory  of  Batlrare  excellent  kinds  for  this  purpose. 

Cucunabers. — Under  the  genial  influence  of  an  iinusual  amount 
of  light  and  sun  heat,  Cucumbers  in  all  stages  are  now  progressing 
and  fruiting  as  freely  as  tlie  most  fastidious  grower  can  desire,  the 
greatest  danger  to  be  guarded  against  being  overcropping  (followed  by 
a  check  to  the  plants)  and  red  spider.  The  bearing  plants  should  be 
gone  over  three  times  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping,  thin- 
ning, and  regulating  the  growths,  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  full  and  healthy  development 
of  the  foliage.  To  some  this  constant  attention  may  seem  super- 
fluous ;  but  when  we  take  into  account  the  rapid  growtli  of  vine  that 
may  be  secured  in  a  close  moist  temperature  of  70°  to  90°,  that 
every  bearing  shoot  should  be  pinched  when  it  has  made  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit,  and  that  frequent  manipulation  prevents  waste  of 
growth,  and  economises  time,  it  will  be  found  that  the  well-managed 
Cucumberhouse,  like  tlie  well-mauaged  garden,  isthe  cheapest.  Encou- 
rage the  formation  of  roots  by  keeping  up  a  bottom-heat  of  80°  to  85° 
and  frequent  top-dressings  with  good  compost,  somewhat  heavier 
than  that  recommended  for  winter  use.  Water  well  with  good  diluted 
liquid,  some  degrees  warmer  than  the  bed,  and  fill  the  evaporating 
pans  with  it  two  or  three  times  a  week.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
syringe  twice  a  day,  wetting  every  available  surface,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  plants  in  health  and  free  from  insects  ;  to  avoid  shading 
if  the  fruit  can  be  kept  from  scalding  ;  and  to  keep  the  interior  of 
the  house  clean  and  free  from  all  decaying  matter.  Spring-sown 
plants  in  pits  and  frames  have  had  a  jubilant  time  of  it  throughjut 
the  month,  as  we  have  been  able  to  close  with  plenty  of  moisture 
and  a  high  temperature  from  solar  heat  alone  ;  but  it  will  not  be  safe 
to  relax  our  attention  to  fermenting  material  for  linings,  or  to  give 
up  covering  with  good  dry  mats  every  night.  Sowings  may  now  be 
made  of  ridge  and  other  hardy  kinds  for  planting  out  after  Potatoes 
and  under  cap  glasses. 

Pines. — A  dry  month,  with  more  than  the  average  of  bright 
sunny  days,  has  been  highly  favourable  to  the  early-started  plants, 
which  seem  to  revel  in  the  liberal  supplies  of  moisture  which  the 
high  temperature  from  solar  heat  alone  has  enabled  us  to  give  after 
closing.  As  the  days  increase  in  length,  syringing  overhead  may  be 
more  frequent,  provided  it  can  be  performed  without  wetting  any  of 
the  fruit  that  are  in  flower.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  examine  e'ach 
plant  separately  at  least  once  a  week,  and  to  give  liberal  supplies  of 
tepid  liquid  or  guano  water  to  the  roots  when  they  require  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  watering,  as  much 
depends  upon  the  elevation  of  the  bed,  the  depth  to  which  the  pots 
are  plunged,  and  the  material  in  which  the  plants  are  grown.     In 


some  soils  Pines  soon  fill  the  pots  with  a  mat  of  white  roots,  while 
in  others  they  make  but  few,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  require 
less  water  to  the  roots  and  more  atmospheric  moisture  to  assist  the 
fruit  when  swelling.  The  bottom-heat  in  this  structure  shoidd  now 
stand  about  90°,  and  the  night  temperature  70°,  with  a  rise  of  15°  by 
day.  Ventilate  at  80°,  and  close  with  an  abundance  of  moisture 
before  it  descends  to  that  figure.  Where  more  than  the  ordinary 
stock  is  not  wanted,  reduce  the  suckers  to  one  or  two  on  each  of  tlie 
free  kinds.  Support  the  fruits  in  an  upright  position  by  tying  them  to 
sticks  where  they  incline  to  the  light,  and  endeavour  to  dispense  with 
shading.  Keep  up  a  growing  atmosphere  in  succession  houses  by 
damping  all  surfaces  twice  a  day,  and  give  the  plants  a  light  syringing 
overhead  after  closing  when  the  weather  is  fine.  Let  the  bottom-heat 
stand  about  85°,  and  allow  the  temperature  of  tlie  liouse  to  range 
from  60°  at  night  to  80°  by  day.  Newly-potted  suckers  root  quickly 
and  do  best  in  a  sharp  bottom-heat,  obtained  from  fermenting  Oak 
leaves,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  the  close  humid  atmosphere  of  a  pit  in 
which  they  can  be  grown  near  the  glass  with  moderate  ventilation. 
On  bright  days  some  slight  shading  may  benefit  young  growing 
plants,  but  it  should  be  used  very  sparingly. 

Orchard  House. — In  the  early  forcing  orchard  house  the  fruit 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  be  approaching  or  passing  through 
the  stoning  process,  and  for  a  considerable  time  there  will  be  no 
appreciable  increase  in  size  ;  but  when  the  trees  have  completed  the 
formation  of  the  stones,  the  fruit  will  pass  through  what  is  termed 
the  last  swelling  with  great  rapidity  and  perfect  safety  under  sharper 
forcing  than  is  now  advisable.  Robust  trees  will  require  frequent 
attention  to  stopping  and  thinning,  the  great  point  in  pot  culture 
being  the  maintenance  of  compact,  evenly-balanced  trees,  capable  of 
setting  and  swelling  fruit  from  the  liighest  point  quite  down  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots.  Trees  of  weaker  growth  will  be  kepit  in  order  by 
pinching  all  the  strongest  shoots,  anil  allowing  the  others  to  grow  on 
and  form  a  terminal  wood  bud.  Trees  that  were  potted  before  the 
leaves  fell  off  tliem  last  season  will  now  require  good  feeding  with 
tepid  liquid  and  fresh  top-dressing  as  often  as  the  new  roots  find 
their  way  to  the  surface.  To  large,  old  trees,  I  apply  bands  of  sheet 
lead,  4  in.  wide,  which  fit  tightly  inside  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and 
within  these  rich  stimulating  dressings  can  be  placed  little  and 
often,  followed  by  water  in  quantities  sufficient  to  moisten  every 
part  of  the  ball  without  loss  of  time  to  the  attendant,  or  his  having 
to  go  over  them  a  second  time.  In  the  choice  of  material  for  top- 
dressing,  good  calcareous  loam  and  fresh  horse  manure  should  form 
the  staple,  as  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  do  well  in  it.  Stone  fruits 
require  lime,  which  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  crushed 
bones  and  old  lime  rubble  when  the  trees  are  potted,  and  after- 
wards the  dust  or  meal  may  be  mixed  with  the  above  and  kept 
dry  for  use  as  wanted.  Syringing  and  watering  at  this  stage  of 
growth  form  such  important  items  in  culture  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  again  directing  attention  to  them.  For  syringing,  clear  soft 
water  or  water  free  from  lime  is  the  most  suitable,  as  it  does  not 
leave  a  deposit  on  the  woolly  coat  of  the  Peach  ;  and  for  watering, 
good  diluted  drainage  from  the  manure  lieap  and  guano-water,  used 
alternately,  give  a  change  of  food,  and  produce  better  results  than 
the  constant  use  of  one  kind  of  stimulant  only.  Let  the  night  tem- 
perature range  about  58°  for  the  present,  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15° 
by  day,  and  take  advantage  of  sun  in  preference  to  fire  heat.  The 
trees  in  the  late  house  will  now  be  in  full  flower  ;  give  plenty  of  air, 
particularly  if  the  weather  continues  dry.  A  dry,  brisk  atmosphere 
suits  fruit  trees  best,  and  cold — provided  it  does  not  reach  the 
freezing  point — does  no  harm  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  happy 
medium  of  45°  is  to  be  preferred.  If  Plums  and  Cherries  are  grown 
they  must  be  well  fumigated  before  the  blossoms  open,  as  Plums 
sufier  severely  from  the  attacks  of  aphis.  When  in  leaf  a  sharp 
look-out  will  most  likely  discover  the  troublesome  little  grubs  which 
often  work  so  niucli  mischief  amongst  Cherries  before  their  presence 
is  thought  of.  Strawberries,  in  the  early  and  late  houses,  will 
require  good  syringing  and  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  to  keep  them 
free  from  spider.  Thin  the  fruit  and  support  the  stems  with  small 
sticks. — W.  Coleman. 

Flower  Garden. 

Where  spring-flowering  plants  are  grown  in  quantity  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  flower  garden,  there  will  now  be  a  cheerful  display  of 
bloom,  tliat  is,  if  a  good  selection  of  really  early-flowering  plants  has 
been  made,  and  a  sheltered,  sunny  position  selected  for  them,  as  pro- 
tection from  cutting  winds  is  of  tiie  utmost  importance  ;  for  even  our 
hardiest  native  Primroses  and  Violets,  tliat  now  so  plentifully  adorn 
our  woodlands,  are  better  off  in  regard  to  shelter  than  many  more 
tender  subjects  that  are  employed  for  spring  flower  gardening  when 
planted  in  bare  beds,  usually  raised  above  the  surface  in  an  open, 
conspicuous  position.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  best  position 
for  summer  bedding  is  equally  adapted  for  a  fine  display  of  bloom  in 
spring.  Where  Hyacinths  liave  been  extensively  planted  for  open- 
air  decoration  they  must  receive  attention  as  regards  staking  and 
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tying,  for  they  are  especially  liable  to  get  broken  ;  these,  and  early- 
flowering  Tulips,  look  well  on  a  carpet  of  Forget-me-nots  or  other 
(Iwarf-fiowering  plants,  that  afford  a  good  display  in  average  seasons 
from  the  middle  of  March  until  the  middle  of  Jlay,  for  I  see  no  use 
in  planting  subjects  that  are  only  coming  into  bloom  when  they  have 
to  be  lifted  and  removed  to  the  reserve  garden.     The  best  and  most 
trustworthy  for  withstanding  all  weathers,  and  for  yielding  a  good 
display  of  bloom  at  the  right  time,   are  the   white  Arabis  and  its 
variegated  variety ;  Aubrietia  purpurea  and  grajca ;  Pansies  of  various 
colours,  but  especially  the  well-known  Cliveden  Blue,  Yellow,  and 
Purple,  that  mali.e  most  lovely  beds  or  borders,  and  are  botli  early 
and  late  bloomers,  for  in  well-prepared  soil  they  continue  flowermg 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  season  ;  Daisies  form  excellent  edgings, 
from  their  dwarf  comijact  haljit  and  great  freedom   of    flowering; 
Myosotis  dissitiflora  is  a  gem  amongst  early  flowers,  but  it  should  be 
raised  annually  from  seed  or  from  side  shoots,  dibbled  in  as  cuttings, 
as  with  us  oUrpIants  luave  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  frost, 
■while   young  thvarf  idants  have  escaped,   and  are  now  a  mass  of 
flowers.     Amongst  'Wallflowers  the  Belvoir  Castle  (dwarf  yellow) 
and  the  Blood  Rod  are  the  best ;  they  should  be  sown  at  onee  for 
next  year's    display,   for   unless  sown   early  they   are   too   late  in 
flowering  to  be  of  much  service;  but  when  grown  into  dwarf  sturdy 
bushes   they   make   excellent    subjects    for    tilling   vases,    and   are 
extremely    fragrant.       Anemones,     Primroses,    Polyanthuses,    and 
Hepaticas  are  all  good  early-flowering  plants :  ami  some  of  the  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  such  as  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  and  Cerastiums 
are  even  more  effective  as  regards  colour  in  spring  than  in  summer. 
The  many  beautiful  plants  that  naturally  gladden  the  month  of  May 
should  have  positions  assigned  to  them  elsewhere  tlian  inthe  flower 
garden  proper ;  and  for  this  purpose  isolated  beds  are  invaluable, 
inasmuch  as  they  afford  positions  where  late-blooming  spring  flowers 
and  those  that  flower  in  early  summer  may  complete  their  flowering 
season  undisturbed  by  the  general  clearance  tiiat  usually  precedes 
the  preparation  for  summer  bedding.     It  will  now  be  a  good  time  to 
make  notes  of  what  plants  have  withstood  the  winter  best,  and  that 
have  made  the  best  display  early  enougli  to  be  called  spring  flowers  ; 
for  unless  an  early  start  is  made  by  filling  the  beds  with  tlie  hardiest 
subjects  pi-ogressively  as  they  become  vacant,   or  the  plants  in  them 
exhausted,  there  is  little  chance  of  what  is  called  summer  bedding 
being   effective   until   the    most    enjoyable    jiart    of    the   season  is 
over.     All  beds  or  borders  tliat  have  been  manured  and  dug  up 
roughly  will  now  be  in  excellent  condition  for  planting,  and  sliould 
be  forwarded  as  far  as  possible  by  planting  edgings  of  some  of  hardy 
or  partially  hardy  plants  now  so  much  used  for  that  purpose,  more 
especially  succulents  that  have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames,  the 
spaces  thus  vacated  being  now  required  for  hardening  off  plants  of 
a  tender  eliaracter.     Avoid  cold  draughts  in  the  case  of  all  plants 
recently  removed  from  warm  structures,  and  only  use  water  that 
has  been  chilled,    as   plants  of    all    kinds    are  even  more  liable  to 
injury  from  sudden  changes  or  chills  at   the  root    than  from  any- 
thing that  can  happen  to  the  top  growtli.      Sowings  may  no\v  be 
made  of  Sweet  Peas,  Convolvulus  major,    Tropivolums    of    various 
sorts,  Mignonette,  and  many  kinds  of  annuals;  for  a  dry  time  for 
seed  sowing  is  a  great  boon,  and  leaves  the  soil  in  pood  condition 
for  rapid  development  of  the  young  plants,  wlien  a  genial  change 
to  milder  showery  weather  sets  in.     See  that  recently-transplanted 
trees  and  shrubs  are  securely  staked,  and  avoid   the  necessity  for 
much  water  at  the  root  by  a  timely  application  of  a  mulching  of 
some  kind,  for    the   sun's   rays    are  powerful,   and  east  winds    ex- 
tract moisture  from  the  soil  very  rapidly  ;    cut  Grass  verges,  and 
keep  all  walks  and  footpaths  in  good  condition. — J.  Groom. 

Auriculas. — Alpine  varieties  out-of-doors  are  now  becoming 
interesting  ;  our  plants  have  grown  for  two  years  on  tlie  same  ground 
■without  any  removal,  and  are  now  compact  clumps.  The  double 
yellow  variety  seems  to  be  the  most  robust  of  all,  and  has  formed  a 
handsome  tuft  bearing  nearly  a  dozen  good  strong  crowns.  The 
varieties  with  very  refined  flowers  of  the  higliest  type  of  excellence, 
such  as  Queen  Victoria  (Turner),  Mrs.  Meiklejohn  (Meiklejohn),  and 
Diadem  (Gorton),  have  certainly  not  such  strong  constitutions  as  the 
more  robust  growing  varieties  which  have  been  primarily  cultivated 
out-of-doors,  and  whicli  can  be  raised  from  seeds  purchasable  from 
most  seedsmen.  Out-of-doors  plants  have  made  a  strong  spring 
growth,  and  are  now  throwing  up  their  flower  trusses.  The  show 
section  in  pots  are  now  coming  rapidly  into  bloom,  and  still  require 
careful  attention  as  regards  fumigating  and  otherwise  keeping  them 
clear  of  insect  pests.  Of  these  the  green  fly  is  certainly  the  most 
troublesome,  and  by  far  the  most  persistent  in  its  attacks.  The 
white  or  woolly  aphis  cannot  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  ;  the  roots 
and  stems  to  which  it  adheres  must  be  washed  with  soapy  water.  I 
had  three  or  four  plants  sent  here  in  the  autumn  the  roots  and  stems 
of  -which  were  thickly  clustered  with  this  aphis  ;  they  were  washed 
as  usual  with  soapy  water,  laid  down  to  dry  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
then  washed  with  clean  water.     The  result  is  that  no  aphis  has  been 


since  seen  on  them,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  to  appear  unless  re-intro- 
duced. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Those  in  beds  ai-e  now  fairly 
started  into  growth,  and  it  is  necessary  now  to  attend  to  them. 
In  a  season  like  tliis  tlie  soil  cracks,  sometimes  so  much  that  the 
roots  are  torn  asunder.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  any  cracks  appear 
on  the  surface,  push  the  Duteli  hoe  through  amongst  the  plants  ; 
this  closes  the  cracks,  -wliicli  are  kept  efl'ectually  closed  by  sur- 
face-dressing a  second  time  with  short,  very  rotten  stable  manure. 
Those  intending  to  plant  beds  of  Carnations  may  still  do  so  ;  but 
when  getting  the  plants  from  the  nursery  it  is  best  to  state  that 
they  are  required  for  open-air  culture  ;  many  varieties  are  weak 
growers,  and  do  not  succeed  so  well  in  the  open  ground  as  they 
do  in  pots.  A  good  proportion  of  those  planted  in  beds  should  be 
selfs.  Some  of  the  rose  and  scarlet  selfs  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  selfs  sported  from  Dan  Godfrey  and  Sybil  grow  witli  astonishing 
vigour.  There  is  also  a  purple  named  Daniel  Delworth,  the  colour 
of  which  is  rich,  and  the  growth  very  strong.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  many  of  the  flake  and  bizarre  Carnations  go  back 
to  the  original  self  colours,  in  which  state  many  of  them  are  very 
beautiful. 

Hollyhocks. — Plant  these  out  in  the  positions  in  which  they 
are  to  flower,  when  ready — that  is,  as  soon  as  tliey  have  filled  the 
pots  with  roots  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  liave  been 
inured  to  the  cold  by  the  lights  being  drawn  off  the  frames  night  and 
day  for  a  few  days  before  jjutting  them  out.  The  method  of  plant- 
ing has  been  previously  described,  and  also  the  compost  in  which 
they  are  to  be  grown.  See  that  the  roots  are  rather  moist  when  put 
out.  Place  some  rotten  manure  round  the  plants  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  becoming  dry.  Red  spider  is  often  troublesome  when  the 
plants  have  been  rea  ed  in  heat,  but  the  leaves  ought  to  be  cleansed 
before  the  plants  are  put  out. 

Pansies  in  Beds. — These  are  now  growing  freely  and  pro- 
ducing flowers  on  the  plants  that  have  been  wintered  in  pots.  If  it 
is  intended  to  have  a  good  displaj'  six  weeks  or  so  after  this,  these 
early  flowers  must  be  picked  off,  and  the  stems  must  also  be  pegged 
down  as  they  increase  in  growth.  Stir  the  surface  of  the  ground  if 
required. 

Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  &C. — These  are  now  making  rapid 
growth,  and  sticks  must  be  placed  to  tlie  stems  to  prevent  them 
from  being  snapped  by  the  wind.  A  large  plant  of  a  Delphinium 
may  throw  up  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  stems  ;  many  of  the  weaker  ones 
may  be  removed  ;  but,  by  carefully  training  out  the  stems,  and  sup- 
porting two  or  three  by  means  of  a  stoutish  stick,  six  or  eight 
sticks  may  be  required  for  one  plant — a  better  plan  than  binding 
np  the  whole  like  a  faggot,  with  one  stick  in  the  centre.  Phloxes  are 
treated  in  the  same  way,  but  X  would  not  have  more  tlian  five  or 
six  stems  to  each  plant.  If  very  fine  spikes  are  required,  three 
■would  be  enough.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the  Delphi- 
niums. The  individual  spikes  will  not  be  good  if  they  are  too 
numerous. 

Tulips. — What  a  contrast  the  plants  present  now  compared  with 
their  appearance  at  this  time  last  year  !  The  leaves  were  damaged 
by  rain  and  frost  combined.  Frost  they  have  had  (5'  and  T^)  during 
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the  last  day  or  two,  but  the  leaves  are  remarkably  healthy  and  clean. 
We  have  just  run  the  Dutch  hoe  through  amongst  the  plants,  and 
will  in  a  day  or  two,  if  possible,  surface-dress  with  rotten  stable 
manure,  which  is  the  best  for  Tulips.  The  Dutch  growers  say, 
"  Horse  manure  for  Tulips,  cow  manure  for  Hyacinths,"  a  statement 
which  my  experience  confirms. — .T.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — During  the  next  three  months  more  Orchids  will 
flower  than  at  any  other  season  in  the  year  ;  and  those  who  desire  to 
preserve  their  beauty  as  long  as  possible  should  now  devote  a  house 
to  that  purpose.  Where  this  cannot  be  done  there  is  no  better  place 
for  them  than  the  Cattleya  house,  where  the  atmosphere  is  drier  and 
the  ventilation  more  abundant  than  in  any  of  the  other  houses.  All 
the  cool  species  may  stand  in  this  house  for  a  few  weeks  when  in 
flower  without  injury  to  the  plants  ;  but  the  East  Indian  kinds  had 
better  remain  in  the  cool  end  of  the  house  in  which  they  have  been 
grown.  Precaution  must  be  taken  against  bees  and  other  winged 
insects  getting  to  the  blossoms  by  tacking  a  piece  of  tiffany  over  the 
ventilators,  otherwise,  if  fertilised,  the  flowers  will  quickly  fade. 
With  the  daily  increase  of  solar  heat,  regular  attention  must  be  paid 
to  all  plants  on  blocks  or  in  baskets,  to  keep  them  uniformly  moist. 
A  dip  occasionally  will  do  them  good  ;  this  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  ease  of  the  Stanhopeas,  from  this  time  till  their  flower  spikes 
are  showing.  The  latter  will  now  be  forming,  and  the  plants  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  too  much  from  drought,  otherwise  many 
of  the  spikes  will  not  come  to  perfection.  Early  started  Dendro- 
biums  will  now  be  getting  into  free  growth,  and  will  require  pretty 
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liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  root.  Keep  a  plentiful  supply  of 
moisture  around  them,  and  place  them  as  near  the  light  as  possible. 
All  potting  and  top-dressing  should  now  be  quickly  brought  to  a 
close  ;  and  every  plant  should  be  clean  and  free  from  insects,  if 
it  is  expected  to  do  well  through  the  growing  season. 

Perns. — These  should  now  be  growing  freely,  and  the  shifting 
of  any  tliat  require  it  should  be  regularly  attended  to  before  they 
get  too  much  pot-bound.  The  most  likely  kinds  to  require  attention 
in  this  respect  are  the  free  growing  Blechnums,  Lomarias,  Lastreas, 
&o.  These  require  frequent  encouragement  at  the  root  in  order  to 
keep  them  fresh  and  healthy  throughout  the  season.  The  choice 
kinds  of  Gymnogramraas,  such  as  G.  peruviana  argyrophylla,  and  G. 
Wettenhalliana,  that  thi-ow  out  a  quantity  of  young  roots  from  the 
collar  of  the  plant,  will  be  much  benefited  by  having  some  fibrous 
peat  packed  about  them.  A  very  moist  atmosphere  must  be  main- 
tained around  the  stove  kinds,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water  given 
at  the  roots.  Caution  must  still  be  exercised  in  opening  the  venti- 
lators to  prevent  strong  currents  of  air  entering  tlie  house  while  the 
fronds  are  young  and  delicate. 

Crreenhouse  Plants. — A  thorough  root  examination  of  all 
specimen  Heaths  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  should  be  made  early 
in  this  month  ;  and  if  there  is  any  doulit  about  their  balls  of  earth 
being  dry  in  the  centre,  they  should  be  soaked  in  tubs  of  soft 
water  till  every  part  is  moistened.  The  early-flowering  Heaths, 
such  as  Erica  Cavendishi  and  the  different  varieties  of  E.  ventri- 
cosa,  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  water  now 
when  the  flowers  are  formed,  otherwise  many  of  them  will  not  come 
to  perfection.  Chorozemas,  Eriostemons,  and  other  free-growing 
plants,  should  be  slightly  pruned  now  when  they  have  finished 
blooming,  and  should  receive  a  liberal  shift,  when  they  will  soon 
start  into  free  growth  again  and  quickly  make  large  specimens. 
Camellias  making  their  growth  must  be  liberally  treated  witli  water 
at  the  root,  and  the  atmosphere  around  them  should  be  kept  moist ; 
during  bright  weather,  too,  a  shading  of  souie  kind  must  be  placed 
over  them.  A  good  stock  of  the  autumn-blooming  Sedum  purpu- 
reum  should  now  be  potted  and  placed  in  cold  frames.  These  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  the  conservatory  during  September. 

Stove  Plants. — There  will  now  be  abundance  of  work  in  stoves 
to  keep  the  different  plants  regulated,  and  the  young  stock  re- 
potted. Give  liberal  sliifts  to  all  fine-foliaged  plants  that  maj'  be 
required  to  grow  quickly  to  a  large  size.  Use  a  free,'open,  fibry  soil, 
and  do  not  ram  it  too  tightly  into  the  pots.  A  good  batch  of  young 
Gardenias  shoidd  now  be  pushed  forward  to  make  early  and  free 
growth.  Keep  them  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  and  regularly 
stopped  till  the  end  of  June,  when  they  should  be  gradually  inured 
to  cooler  quarters.  From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  beginning  of 
September  a  warm  frame  will  suit  them  well.  Expose  them  to  the 
full  sunshine  to  get  them  well  ripened  early.  By  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember they  will  be  in  fine  condition  for  introducing  into  heat  for 
supplying  flowers  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  During 
hot  weather  very  liberal  supplies  of  water  will  be  required  by 
Anthuriums,  Alocasias,  Dieffenbachias,  Cyanophyllums,  and  similar 
soft-foliaged  plants.  A  high  degree  of  heat  should  now  be  given  to 
Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  and  Rondeletias,  otherwise  tlieir  developement 
will  not  be  satisfactory.  Burohellia  capensis,  Glonera  jasminiflora, 
Medinillas,  and  other  plants  now  going  out  of  flower,  should  early 
be  brought  under  growing  conditions,  in  order  to  get  them  of  good 
size,  as  they  are  useless  in  tlie  form  of  small  plants.  Where  the 
stock  of  Poinsettias  is  short,  these  may  now  be  cut  down  ;  the  pruu- 
ings  should  be  cut  into  lengths  with  two  eyes  each,  and  inserted  in 
sand  in  a  brisk  heat,  when  they  will  soon  make  established  plants. 

Forcing  House. — It  will  still  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  in 
gentle  heat  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraeas  of  different  kinds,  Callas, 
Tuberoses,  &c.  These  will  keep  up  a  supply  of  blossom  until  the 
Pelargoniums,  Ixias,  and  Sparaxis  (now  in  cool  structures)  come  into 
bloom.  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea  Roses  coming  forward  in  cold 
frames  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  nourishment  at 
the  roots  ;  and  should  green  fly  be  troublesome,  fumigations  will  be 
necessary.  J.  Roekrts. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Dry,  parching  winds,  and  the  entire  absence  of  rain  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  have  already  rendered  watering  recently  planted  fruit 
trees  a  necessity  ;  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of  this,  mulching  should  be  now  applied  ;  except  in  the  case  of  light, 
porous  soil,  established  wall  trees  will  not  yet  need  watering,  and 
probably  watering  may  not  be  required  at  all,  particularly  if  surface 
dressings  of  manure  were  given  early  in  the  season.  My  experience  ia 
that  Apricots  suffer  from  drought  sooner,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  than 
any  other  kind  of  hardy  fruit ;  and  further,  if  the  drainage  outlet  is 
open,  water  in  any  quantity  may  be  given  them  any  time  during  the 
growing  season  with  the  best  results.  Although  they  are  flowering 
moderately  well,  but  a  small  percentage  seems  likely  to  set,  for 


nearly  all  are  botli  small  and  destitute  of  pollen.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  in  a  far  worse  plight ;  on  most  trees  of  these  there 
are  but  few  bloom  buds  of  any  kind,  the  only  exceptions  being  those 
trees  that  have  grow'n  least  vigorously,  or  that  were  transplanted  the 
year  before  last.  All  tliese  are  furnished  with  a  fair  amount  of 
bloom  buds,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  check 
sustained  in  removal,  or  lessened  vigour  having  conduced  to  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  and  earlier  maturation  of  the  wood. 
But  though  fruit  prospects  are  so  gloomy,  the  trees  should 
have  the  desired  protection,  the  tender  foliage  being  equally 
susceptible  of  injury  as  the  fruit  Ijlossoms  ;  blister,  curl,  canker, 
&c. ,  if  not  caused  by  spring  frosts,  are  certainly  aggravated  by  them. 
Plums  and  Cherries  are  well  studded  with  fruit  buds,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  thin  crop  of  last  year, 
and  to  the  earlier  period  at  wliich  growth  in  these  liegins  to  get  hard 
and  therefore  mature.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  presei-ve  the 
blossoms — at  least  on  wall  trees — by  adopting  one  or  other  of  the 
many  contrivances  lor  protection  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  these 
pages.  On  Pears  on  walls  there  is  a  good  sprinkling  of  fruit  buds, 
wliich  during  the  recent  fine  weather  have  swelled  so  kindly  as 
to  induce  a  hope  that  the  blossoms  may  be  perfectly  formed.  As  a 
rule,  blossom  buds  on  standards  and  espaliers  are  thin,  except  on 
trees  that  bore  but  little  fruit  last  year.  Apples  are  upon  the  wliole 
well  furnished  witli  flower  buds,  but  so  small  and  green  that  I  have 
but  little  faith  that  there  will  be  anything  like  an  average  crop. 
Bullfinches  have  begun  their  work  of  destruction  both  on  these  and 
Plums,  and  they  must  either  be  shot  or  the  fruit  must  be  sacrificed. 
I  never  knew  small  fruit  buslies  to  so  completely  escape  the  depre- 
dations of  birds  as  this  season,  and  as  a  consequence  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries  all  promise  to  be  full  crops  ;  they  should 
now  be  surface  dressed  with  manure.  At  one  time  Strawberries 
appeared  to  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
but  they  are  now  growing  freely,  and  show  no  traces  of  injury.  In 
some  instances  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  most 
rusty  foliage,  botli  for  appearance  sake  and  the  more  free  admission 
of  air  to  tlie  crowns.  Keep  the  plots  free  from  -n'eeds  and  well 
covered  with  manure  ;  and,  if  the  weather  continues  dry  much 
longer,  watering  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  all  soils  of  a  porous 
character. — W.  W. 


PACKING  AMERICAN  AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

As  the  question  of  how  best  to  pack  terrestrial  Oroliids,  bulbs,  and 
herbaceous  plants  for  long  journeys  is,  I  see,  under  discussion,  I  offer 
a  few  hints  on  the  subject.  We  have  to  consider,  first,  the  condition 
of  tlie  plants  at  the  time  of  packing,  and  t!ie  distance  which  they 
have  to  be  sent.  j\Iy  experience  is  that  if  bulbs,  tubers,  and  roots 
are  taken  up  at  the  right  time,  namely,  as  soon  as  they  have  matured 
their  growth,  they  may,  in  most  cases,  be  kept  for  several  months 
without  any  packing  beyond  such  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them  from 
exposure  to  the  air  and  consequent  loss  of  moisture  ;  and  such  bulbs 
as  Tulips,  Croci,  aud  others  which  are  protected  by  shelly  or  fibrous 
coats  do  not  even  require  this.  I  once  sent  out  a  Turk  to  get  me 
some  Orchid  tubers,  which  in  Asia  JMinor  are  used  for  food.  In  one 
morning  lie  filled  two  saddle  bags  holding  a  bushel  each.  None  of 
these  had  completed  their  growth,  though  the  new  tubers  were  as 
big  as  the  old  ones  ;  and  though  kept  in  dry  earth  for  three  or 
four  months  before  planting,  the  majority  of  them  grew  aud  flowered. 
Another  time  I  received  some  small  bulbs  taken  up  in  February  in 
Cilicia  when  they  were  just  coming  into  flower,  and  kept  nine  months 
in  a  dry  state,  many  of  which  grew.  This  shows  how  much  vitality 
bulbs  have  if  kept  dry  ;  but  moisture  would  undoubtedly  have  spoilt 
tliem  in  both  these  cases,  and  I  therefore  think  it  is  a  great  mistake 
ever  to  pack  bulbs  in  Moss,  Sphagnum,  &c.,  if  they  cannot  be  un- 
packed within  a  week  or  so,  or  if  they  have  to  be  exposed  to  any 
heat  in  transit. 

With  American  plants,  however,  which  go  to  rest  in  the  same 
way  as  South  European  species,  damp  Sphagnum  is  the  best  packing 
material.  I  once  received  a  lot  of  Cyiiripediums,  Trilliums  and 
Habenarias,  and  other  plants  from  Vermont,  packed  in  this  way, 
which  proved  so  fresh  that  one  would  not  suppose  they  had  been  a 
day  out  of  the  ground.  If  these,  however,  bad  been  exposed  to  much 
warmth  in  transit,  they  would  have  heated  and  been  spoilt.  The 
worst  time  of  all  to  lift  a  bulb  or  tuber  is  just  after  it  has  begun  to 
make  fresh  roots  ;  and  it  is  always  better  to  take  up  too  soon  than 
too  late.  For  sending  by  post,  I  prefer  tin  to  wood,  at  any  rate  for 
growing  plants  ;  but  of  course  the  sender  must  use  his  own  judg- 
ment in  all  cases.  I  have  just  unpacked  a  box  from  Central  Africa 
containing  bulbs  and  Orchids,  which  was  sent  off  last  May,  and  has 
been  nine  months  in  transit.  No  packing  was  used  but  sawdust 
and  dry  earth  ;  and,  excepting  some  Gladioli  and  a  few  of  the  Orchids, 
everything  in  it  seems  alive,  though  somewhat  shrivelled.  I  am 
sure  that  a  great  deal  too  much  packing  is  used  in  most  nurseries: 
it  increases  the  bulk  of  the  parcel,  without  any  advantage  ;  and  the 
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time  occupied  in  winding  round  and  round  with  string  and  Moss 
mustbeveryconsiderable.  Thebestpacked  box  of  plantsi  ever  saw  was 
from  Mr.  C.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Macleay,  and  I  am  sure 
it  contained  three  times  as  many  in  the  same  space  as  if  it  had  come 
from  a  nursery,  paper  being  used  much  more  largely  than  JIoss. 

H.  J.  Elwes. 


Transmitting  North  American  Plants.— It  would  be 
advantageous  to  us  all  if  the  cause  of  disaster  to  the  American  im- 
ports (as  noted  by  the  Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe,  p.  168)  could  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is,  however,  scarcely  likely  that  tlie  cause  which  he  sug- 
gests is  the  right  one  :  for  the  American  Orchids  named,  the  foliage 
of  wliich  dies  down,  and  gi'owing,  as  they  often  do,  in  loca- 
lities hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  collector,  can  only  be  found 
when  in  flower,  and  are  taken  up  just  as  they  are  maturing  seed  and 
going  to  rest.  I  do  not  know  of  any  kind  that  is  "taken  up  and 
sent  off  after  growth  has  commenced."  It  should  be  stated  that 
those  sent  to  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe  were  forwarded  by  mail,  a  mode  of 
sending  a  few  plants  and  even  small  trees  which  is  now  common,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  particular  mail-bag  with  his  parcels  got  into  a 
warmer  location  in  the  steamer  than  usual,  and  thus  were  induced 
to  sprout  a  little  out  of  season.  That  it  cannot  be  from  any  fault  in 
the  time  of  gathering  is,  however,  certain  from  the  experience  of 
other  persons.  We  have  among  our  customers  one  distinguished 
noblemen  (whose  name  I  do  not  feel  permitted  to  use  publicly  with- 
out permission)  who  takes  a  special  pride  in  American  Orchids. 
Shipments  have  been  made  every  year  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
they  are  always  a  prefect  success,  flowering  profusely,  and  giving 
him  great  pleasure.  These  go  by  steamer  at  a  very  small  expense 
from  Philadelphia  to  Liveqiool,  and  are  collected  at  the  same 
time  with  those  sent  in  small  lots  by  mail  to  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe  and 
our  otlier  customers. — Tlio.M.iS  MEEH.ix,  Gormantown  Nmseries, 
near  Pluladclphia,  U.S. 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


The  Dublin  Stra-wrberry  Beds. — When  I  M-rote  the  few  re- 
marks, which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  The  G.\kdex,  ou 
market  gardeniiig.about  Dublin,  Istated  that  tlie .Strawberry  beds  were 
striking  examples  of  successful  industry  in  the  way  of  market 
gardening.  It  is  now  asserted  (p.  '200)  that  "  these  beds  are  poorly 
cultivated,  and  that  the  manure  is  carried  up  the  slopes  on  men's 
backs."  But,  nevertheless,  this  kind  of  industry  in  overcoming  great 
natural  difficulties  deserves  a  word  of  praise.  As  regards  the  Straw- 
berries, the  crops  produced  are  historical.  The  Scarlet  Queen  and 
TroUope's  Victoria  Strawberries  used  to  be  fine — equal  to  any 
seen  in  a  market  way.  The  very  high  rents  paid  for  the  land  at  the 
Strawberry  beds  is  evidence  of  successful  cropping.  Surely  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  would  seek  to  compare  the  market 
gardening  on  the  flats  of  Fulham  or  Mortlake  with  that  at  the  .Straw- 
berry beds,  where  the  banks  are  so  steep  that  walking  up  or  down  is 
very  difficult,  and  only  the  experienced  and  industrious  cultivators 
coiild  carry  the  manure  and  crops  to  and  from  the  land.  I  believe 
there  is  as  good  a  selection  of  Strawberries  cultivated  about  Dublin 
as  thei'c  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  I  wonder  who  grows  the  "old 
Irish  Strawberry,"  referred  to  at  p.  '260.  Is  the  Bicton  Pine  Straw- 
berry that  which  is  meant  ? — Ch.\s.   McDo>;-\ld,  Stokesh'ij. 

Late  Grapes. — "S.  D.  "  tells  us  (p.  202)  of  his  success  with 
late  Grapes.  As  ours  have  not  kept  so  well  this  season,  we  would 
like  to  have  the  following  questions  brought  before  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  : — What  kind  of  house  is  best  suited  for  late  Grapes — 
wood  or  iron?  Are  "outside  "borders  as  good  as  "inside"  and 
"outside"  combined?  And  will  any  of  your  correspondents  say 
how  their  Grapes  have  kept  in  houses  constructed  of  iron,  with  the 
roots  .all  in  outside  borders?  Last  ye.ar  we  started  our  Grapes  in 
good  time  to  have  them  well  ripened  by  the  end  of  September.  Our 
Muscats  were  never  better  as  regards  size  of  bunch  and  berry  ;  but 
notwithstanding  that  all  the  necessary  conditions  and  precautions  of 
a  dry  atmosphere,  &c.,  were  well  attended  to,  they  did  not  keep  well. 
For  this  I  blame  our  outside  borders  and  iron  structures,  as,  under 
more  favourable  conditions,  we  have  had  them  much  later. — F.  W.  B. 

Birds  and  Fruit-buds. — I  do  not  remember  a  season  when 
fruit-buds  have  escaped  with  so  little  injury  as  in  the  present  one. 
As  far  as  bush  fruits  are  concerned.  I  do  not  think  that  the  bull- 
finches have  visited  them  at  all,  although  in  nearly  all  former  seasons 
we  have  had  great  difficulty  in  saving  a  crop  ;  and  in  addition  the 
bushes  have  been  very  much  disfigured  and  injured,  as  the  central 
buds,  from  which  the  young  wood  for  the  next  year's  bearing  should 
spring,  are  always  taken  first.  I  find  that  Plums,  Apples,  and  com- 
mon Orchard  Pears  at  present  look  like  producing  a  very  good  show 
of  bloom  ;  but,  altogether,  fruit  prospects  out-of-doors  are  not  very 


cheering.  Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  in  this  locality  are  generally 
likely  to  be  deficient.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  the  birds  have 
not  still  further  reduced  our  fruit  prospects  ;  but  I  cannot  put  this 
exemption  down  to  the  severe  winter  having  thinned  the  birds,  as 
the  bullfinches,  the  principal  depredators  as  regards  fruit-buds,  are 
about  the  last  to  suffer  by  a  protracted  frost  ;  the  sparrows  keep 
round  houses  and  farm  homesteads,  where  there  is  always  food  to  be 
procured,  and  our  worst  enemies,  the  bullfinches,  betake  themselves 
to  sheltered  woodlands,  where  they  may  be  seen  in  winter  busily 
picking  over  forest  trees.  We  have  in  the  park  and  pleasure-ground 
here  large  clumps  of  Thorns,  the  buds  of  which  are  invariably 
thinned  very  much  by  bullfinches  during  the  winter  season.  I  saw 
tliem  during  the  late  severe  winter  doing  this  on  several  occasions  ; 
but  up  to  the  present  they  have  overlooked  fruit  trees,  and  I  hear 
that  widely  different  localities  have  shared  the  same  immunity. — 
J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Pointing  Garden  "Walls. — I  was  as  much  surprised  at  the 
time  which  "  C. "  recommends  for  the  performance  of  this  work  as  he 
appears  to  have  been  with  that  mentioned  by  "J.  G.  L.,"  as  of  all 
seasons  summer  is  the  very  worst  as  regards  the  trees,  which,  with 
their  leaves  on,  cannot  fail  to  be  injured,  however  careful  workmen 
may  be.  No  doubt  "  J.  G.  L. "  is  right  in  his  assertion  if  fine  open 
weather  be  chosen  for  the  operation,  and  then  with  a  dash  of  cement 
in  the  mortar,  it  sets  quickly  and  is  quite  unaffected  by  frost.  We 
have  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  such  work  here,  and  I  like  to  be  at  it 
as  soon  as  the  foliage  falls,  when  the  buds  being  but  little  developed 
there  is  not  much  fear  of  knocking  them  out.  The  %\  alls  with  which 
"  C. "  has  to  do  must  surely  be  very  wet  and  old,  and  in  a  bad  state, 
to  be  so  affected  as  to  have  the  mortar  heaved  out  again,  or  the 
pointing  must  be  indifferently  done,  as,  although  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  this  work  carried  out,  I  never  met  with  such  a  result. — S.  D. 
Fruit-gathering. — In  adverting  to  some  remarks  of  mine 
"An  Old  (iardener"  says  (p.  161)  that  I  can  never  have  seen  a  fruit- 
gathering  bag  rightly  constructed,  as  the  latter  is  in  every  way  better 
for  the  purpose  than  an  apron.  The  advantages  gained  by  using 
the  apron,  formed  into  a  satchel  as  I  described,  are  these  :  Firstly, 
being  in  front  of  the  gatherer  it  is  readier  at  hand  ;  secondly,  more 
expeditiously  filled  ;  and  thirdly,  by  untying  the  one  knot  it  is  more 
cjuickly  and  easily  emptied.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  by  this 
method  double  the  amount  of  fruit  or  vegetables  can  be  gathered  in 
the  same  time  than  could  be  effected  by  a  bag.  Neither  does  it 
follow,  as  j'our  correspondent  assumes,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bruise 
or  damage  the  fruit  in  the  way  he  describes,  for  I  can  assure  him 
that  years  ago  I  have  gathered  bushels  of  Cherries  from  trees  re- 
quiring a  "forty-round  ladder"  to  reach  the  upper  branches. — 
T.   CowBtTRN,  Nunhurii  Park. 

"  An  Old  Gardener  "  is  quite  correctas  regards  bags  beingpre- 

ferable  to  aprons  for  gathering  fruit  from  high  trees  where  the  oper- 
ator needs  both  hands  for  gathering  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  will 
guarantee  tliat  some  of  our  best  gatherers  in  market  orchards  would 
astonish  any  one  not  used  to  the  trade  bj'  the  number  of  bushels 
they  will  fetch  down  in  the  course  of  a  day.  I  have  tried  both  bags 
and  aprons,  but  have  discarded  the  latter  for  gathering  purposes 
long  ago. —J.  G.,  Maidstone. 

The  Berkhampstead  Vines.— I  fancy  ".T.  S.  W."  (p.  462) 
is  somewhat  in  error  as  to  the  Berkhampstead  Vines  having  their 
principal  roots  in  a  well.  A  running  stream  passes  Messrs.  Lane's 
nursery,  and  very  near  their  large  Vinery,  and  the  Vines  may  pos- 
sibly derive  benefit  from  it ;  but  be  that  as  it  m.ay,  the  Messrs.  Lane 
have  long  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  pot  Vines  ;  and  these 
I  think  do  not  obtain  any  benefit  from  the  stream  in  question,  ex- 
cept through  the  watering  pot.  As  to  training,  I  have  seen  Vines 
grown  and  tr.ained  on  all  the  systems  named  by  "J.  S.  W.,"  and 
have  witnessed  good  crops  of  Grapes  obtained  from  each,  provided 
their  roots  were  in  proper  quarters. — R.  D.  Long,  Thomas  House, 
Wakefield. 

Girdling  Apple  Trees. — A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  .far- 
mer, an  extensive  nurseryman  living  at  Springfield,  111.,  furnishes 
that  paper  with  a  brief  account  of  his  series  of  experiments  in  gird- 
ling Apple  tr3es  to  induce  bearing.  He  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  performing  these  experiments,  having  about  14,000  trees  in  his 
orchards,  most  of  which  are  set  30  ft.  apart,  the  trees  15  ft.  in  the 
row,  every  alternate  one  to  be  removed  as  they  become  older  and  re- 
qiiire  more  space.  On  these  alternate  ones  the  experiments  were 
made  ;  and,  standing  thus  side  by  side  with  the  ungirdled  trees,  the 
results  could  be  easily  and  accui'ately  compared.  The  conclusion 
reached  from  these  trials,  now  of  several  years'  standing,  is  that 
very  thrifty  trees,  growing  in  the  rich  soils  of  the  West,  are  made  to 
bear  sooner  and  more  abundantly  by  girdling  or  cutting  out  a  ring  of 
bark  from  a  fourth  to  half  an  inch  wide,  and  that  the  tree  is  not  at  all 
lessened  in  longevity.  The  time  for  performing  the  operation  must 
vary  with  the  age  and  condition  of  the  trees.  On  those  over  15  years 
of  age  the  work  should  be  performed  in  April ;  on  younger  trees  of 
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more  recovering  power,  it  may  be  even  as  late  as  June.  The  experi- 
ments have  been  ao  successful  that  large  additions  are  made  to  the 
orchards  with  a  view  of  bringing  them  into  early  bearing  by  this 
process.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  girdling  would  succeed  so  well 
in  the  East. 


THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


A    NEW     TULIP. 

TULIPA    ILIENSI.S. 

This  pretty  little  species,  which  came  to  me  from  Dr.  Regel,  the 
Director  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Botanic  Gardens,  has,  under  the 
spring  sunshine,  just  opened  its  delicate  Cowslip-scented  blossoms. 


Tulipa  iliensis. 

The  bulbs  were  potted  in  November  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
cold  frame.  After  rooting,  and  just  as  the  leaves  appeared,  they 
were  removed  to  a  cold  greenhouse,  to  which  abundance  of  fresh  air  is 
admitted  both  day  and  night.  The  leaves  are  peculiarly  long  and 
strap-shaped,  three  or  four  to  a  stem.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  on 
a  slender  scape  of  a  glaucous  hue,  pulverulent  in  appearance,  owing 
to  its  being  rather  densely  clothed  with  depressed  white  hairs. 
The  fully  expanded  flower  is  stellate,  the  inner  perianth  seg- 
ments being  clear  yellow,  the  outer  ones  slightly  greenish.  The 
flowers  are  very  sensitive  to  sunshine,  and  even  more  so  to 
moisture.  I  happened  to  be  using  a  syringe  near  where  this  Tulip 
was  standing,  and  was  rather  surprised  to  see  the  blossom  close 
almost  instantly  as  the  cool  spray  caught  its  segments,  although  the 
sun  was  quite  hot  at  the  time.     It  did  not  open  again  until  the  fol- 


lowing morning.  In  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes'  "Notes  on  the  Genus 
Tulipa,"  recently  to  hand,  I  see  he  mentions  having  received  bulbs 
of  this  plant  from  Dr.  Regel,  but  as  he  had  not  seen  a  description  of 
the  plant,  it  is  probably  new  to  botanists  as  well  as  to  gardens. 
Although  far  from  being  as  effective  as  the  florists'  varieties  of  T. 
gesneriana  are,  this  little  species  is  nevertheless  attractive  in  its 
own  way,  and  quite  tiny  bulbs  produce  a  blossom.  Its  Cowslip-like 
perfume  is  especially  grateful.  Corydalis  Kolpakowskiana  and 
Bougardia  Rawolski  have  also  blossomed  freely.  The  last  is  now 
displaying  its  golden  stars,  like  buttercups  in  the  sunshine. 

Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin.  F.  W.  Bureidge. 


IMPEOVING    LAWNS. 


Now  is  a  much  better  time  to  alter,  renovate,  or  improve  lawns  than 
further  on,  when  the  Grass  is  in  full  growth.  Doing  anything  then 
very  often  spoils  the  lawn  for  the  best  part  of  the  season  ;  but  if 
done  now  it  will  be  in  fine  order  by  the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
and  will  remain  good  throughout  the  season.  No  lawn  will  ever  be 
found  to  remain  good  for  any  length  of  time  that  has  not  been  well 
made  at  first.  A  good  firm  foundation,  and  not  less  than  ,3  in.  or  i 
in.  of  good  soil  for  the  Grass  to  grow  in,  will  keep  a  lawn  always  in 
order.  Sometimes  there  are  holes  which  gradually  sink  here  and 
there  in  different  parts  of  the  Grass.  In  that  case  the  turf  should 
now  be  cut,  and  either  lifted  or  folded  back  from  these  parts.  A 
quantity  of  good  soil  should  be  put  in  to  fill  up  the  hole  to  the  sur- 
rounding level,  and  the  turf  should  be  put  over  again,  and  beaten 
down  firmly.  Edges  of  turf  near  walks  which  have  become  ragged 
and  broken  should  be  taken  up  altogether,  and  fresh  turf  put  down. 
The  edge  turf  should  be  at  least  6  in.  wide,  and  sound  and  firm. 
Those  making  new  lawns  with  seed  should  always  try  and  get  as 
much  good  turf  as  will  make  up  the  edges.  This  keeps  the  whole 
together,  as  it  were,  and  always  makes  a  good  finish.  In  extensive 
lawns  there  is  seldom  any  attempt  made  to  dig  out  or  exterminate 
the  Daisies  ;  but  in  small  places  they  are  objectionable,  and  attempts 
are  generally  made  to  dig  them  out  or  kill  them  in  other  ways. 
Many  never  think  of  doing  this,  however,  until  they  are  in  full 
bloom  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  and  by  digging  them  out  then 
holes  and  bare  spots  are  left  unsightly  on  the  lawns.  To  avoid  this, 
now  is  the  time  to  dig  out  all  such.  After  doing  so,  level  the  holes 
up  firmly  with  some  good  soil,  and  sow  a  little  of  the  seed  adver- 
tised as  "  lawn  mixture  "  over  them.  Where  the  Grass  is  thin  and 
poor-looking  all  over,  a  little  fine  rich  soil  should  be  spread  over  it, 
and  a  thin  sprinkling  of  seed  should  be  sown  over  that.  By  May 
the  new  soil  will  have  become  thoroughly  incoi"porated  with  the  old 
Grass,  and  the  plants  from  the  new  seed  will  soon  combine  with  the 
old  to  make  a  charming  lawn.  Where  Moss  has  taken  possession  of 
most  of  the  Grass,  a  thin  sprinkling  of  lime  should  be  spread  over 
it  ;  and  soot  used  in  the  same  way  has  the  power  of  giving  the  Grass 
a  rich  pleasing  deep  green  shade.  Wood  ashes,  too,  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way  with  much  advantage.  All  these  are  better  applied 
separately,  as  lime  robs  soot,  &c.,  of  its  goodness.  Lawns  which 
want  no  fresh  turf  or  seed  should  be  brushed  over  firmly  with  a  good 
broom,  to  clear  ofi'all  worm  casts  and  such  like  ;  then  roll  them  over 
two  or  three  times  to  make  them  firm  and  smooth  for  the  Grass  cut- 
ter. A  wet  day,  or  when  the  ground  is  very  moist,  is  the  best  time 
to  roll,  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  down  more  smoothly  then. 
Verges  or  edges  of  Grass  should  not  be  cut  every  year,  as  this  soon 
widens  the  walks,  .and  a  deep  raw  edge  looks  unsightly.  Cut  them 
once  straight,  then  keep  them  so  by  merely  straightening  the  bul- 
ged-out  parts  afterwards. — Cambrian. 


Flower  Gardens  ■without  Formal  Flower  Beds. — 

Without  wishing  to  interfere  between  "Justicia"  and  Mr.  Grieve 
on  this  subject,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted,  by  the  way,  to  refer 
to  a  question  which  has  been  put  by  the  latter  (p.  257),  and  which 
appears  to  me  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  as  nearly  as  possible. 
"Is  it  or  is  it  not  desirable,"  asks  the  writer,  "  to  have  in  most 
garden  establishments  a  summer  flower  garden,  or  a  series  of  flower 
beds,  in  proximity  to  the  mansion  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  desired, 
and  which  may  or  may  not  be  arranged  in  geometrical  form  ?  "  I 
presume  the  word  "otherwise"  means  "elsewhere  ;  "  and  if  so,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  I  think,  that  where  a  geometrical  flower  garden 
is  not  desirable  in  front  of  the  mansion  or  before  the  windows  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  elsewhere.  As  to  the  necessity  or  desirability 
of  having  a  formally-arranged  flower  garden  under  the  windows  of 
the  mansion,  that  maybe  an  open  question,  depending  upon  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  the  house  and  grounds  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
many  of  our  finest  mansions  have  no  formal  flower  garden  near  them 
at  all,  or  in  the  grounds,  which  are  laid  out  naturally  in  lawns  and 
shrubberies,  the  flowers  being  planted  in  connection  with  the  latter. 
Nor,  although  in  these  cases  a  flower  garden  would   have  been  per- 
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missible,  is  it  in  the  least  missed.  And  tliere  are  plenty  of  smaller 
bnt  well  kept  gardens  laid  out  in  the  same  manner  with  which  no 
fault  could  be  found,  and  which  are  kept  gay  and  interesting  from 
spring  till  the  end  of  the  season  almost  exclusively  by  means  of 
hardy  flowers.  Those  who  have  adhered  to  this  old  style  of  garden- 
ing more  than  any  other,  and  kept  the  taste  alive,  as  the  monks  of 
old  did  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  the  clergymen.  Around  many  of 
their  houses  are  to  be  found  gems  of  gardens  sucli  as  are  rarely 
seen  anywhere  else — laid  out  in  a  simple  informal  manner,  and  yet 
filled  with  the  choicest  of  subjects.  In  tlie  great  majority  of  cases 
the  plea  of  "necessity,"  or  even  desirability,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
urged,  though  fashion  may. — J.  S.  W. 


JJOTES  AND  OUESTIONS  ON   THE  FLOWEE  GAEDEN. 


Auriculas  Out-of-doors. — Having  observed  the  correspon- 
dence in  The  Gardes  on  the  cultivation  of  Auriculas,  especially 
Auricula  alpina,  I  write  just  to  mention  that  we  grew  them  from 
seed  last  year,  and  planted  them  out  in  the  open  ground  in  Octo- 
ber, where  they  have  remained  all  through  the  winter  with  no 
protection  from  frost,  though  the  crowns  were  kept  from  snow  and 
rain  by  a  small  piece  of  glass  supported  by  a  brick  sloped  over  them, 
and  they  have  now  been  in  bud  for  some  time.  Yesterday  the  first 
blossom  was  fully  expanded,  and  many  more  will  soon  be  out. — 
A.   E.   Ashley,   Glcnhiniie,  Soutliampton. 

"White-fl.O'Wered  Daffodil. — The  subjoined  represents  a  pure 
white-fiowered  form  of  Narcissus  triandnis,  named  albus,  sent  to  me 


Narcissus  triandrus  albus. 

by  Mr.  Gumbleton.  Its  lovely  Cyclamen-like  blossoms  are  borne 
solitarily  on  graceful  scapes,  and  when  cut  compare  favourably  with 
the  choicest  of  Orchids  as  regards  delicate  beauty. — F.  W.  B. 

Hardy   Primulas    in   Frames   and   Out-of-Doors. — 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  that  another  correspondent  (p. 
256)  proves  some  of  the  hardy  Primulas  to  do  equally  well  in  the 
open  air  as  in  frames.  I  may  state  that  in  every  case  in  which  I 
have  tried  both  methods,  with  the  same  species  or  variety,  the  result 
is,  this  season,  in  favour  of  those  in  the  open  ground.  P.  purpurea, 
P.  rosea,  and  P.  carniolica  are  much  stronger  out-of-doors.  Of  the 
last-named  species,  the  only  one  showing  bloom  is  in  a  shady  corner 
facing  the  south-east.  Of  course  the  fine  colours  of  these  flowers  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  when  planted  oirt,  but  much  stronger 
plants  are  grown  for  any  subsequent  purpose.  The  following  are  now 
in  bloom  in  very  small-sized  pots,  viz.  : — P.  Wulfeniana,  P.  specta- 
bilis,  P.  denticulata,  P.  intermedia  (for  the  first  time  with  me),  P. 
Henryi,  and  P.  molbs.  This  last-named  is  not  hardy,  and  perhaps 
should  not  be  mentioned  here  ;  but  I  could  scarcely  forbear  alluding 
to  it,  it  is  so  quaint  and  pretty.  It  has  been  in  flower  by  the  side  of 
P.  vertioillata  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  greenhouse.  I  am 
indebted  to  one  of  your  correspondents  for  its  possession.  The  old 
double  yellow  Auricula  is  showing  nicely  for  blooming  ;  also  a  num- 
ber in  frames  of  the  finer  varieties  of  single  and  double  Primroses. 
And  here,  again,  I  must  say,  the  duplicates  are  far  stronger  in  the 
open  ground  than  their  respective  kinds  grown  in  pots  and  frames, 
but  their  flowers  are  not  so  forward.  During  the  last  two  winters  I 
have  tried  a  few  Primulas  in  the  open  air,  and  have  so  satisfied  my- 


self of  the  fitness  of  hardy  Primulas  for  positions  on  shady  rockwork 
that  I  am  now  planting  out  one  or  two  of  every  species  and  variety 
which  I  grow. — Jonx  Wood,   WoodriUe  House,  Kirkstall. 

Lately  several  questions  and  notes  have  appeared  in  your 

columns  relative  to  the  respective  merits  and  hardiness  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Primula.  In  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  some 
little  use  to  the  many  cultivators  of  this  old  and  favourite  class  of 
plants,  I  send  a  list  of  those  that  have  proved  quite  hardy  at  Glas- 
nevin.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  add  the  names  of  some 
that  prove  hardy  with  them.  Those  that  have  withstood  the  winter 
at  Glasnevin  are  Primula  arctotis,  P.  ciliata,  P.  cortusoides,  P. 
decora,  P.  decora  alba, *  P.  daonensis,  P.  denticulata,*  P.  Dinyana,  P. 
erosa,*  P.  Fortunei,*  P.  glauceseens,  P.  Henryi,*  P.  involuerata,  P. 
integrifolia,  P.  japonica,  P.  l.atifolia,  P.  marginata,*  P.  Nelsoni,*  P. 
Parryi,  P.  purpurea,  P.  pulclierrima,*  P.  rosea,  P.  sp.  Sikkim,  P.' 
Sikkimensis,  P.  spectabilis.  Those  marked  thus  *  are  at  present  in 
bloom. — F.  G.  Moore. 

Primula  rosea. — There  are  evidently  several  forms  of  P.  rosea. 
In  my  previous  communication  I  said  it  resembled  the  Polyanthus 
in  its  habit  of  flowering  ;  but  I  have  now  a  fine  plant  in  bloom,  with 
a  stalk  about  9  in.  in  )ieight,  bearing  a  corona  of  lovely  carmine 
flowers  exactly  like  our  British  P.  farinosa,  I  think  this  will  prove 
to  be  the  true  habit  of  P.  rosea,  and  that  the  more  distraught 
varieties  arc  due  to  mistakes  in  soil  and  management.  Like  our  P. 
farinosa,  it  requires  abundant  moisture. — W.  Brockbaxk,  Dkhhury. 
Primula  Henryi. — Bj'  far  the  finest  Primula  at  present  in 
flower  is  P.  Henryi.  .Some  time  ago  Miss  Owen  sent  us  from  her 
gxrden  near  Gorey  a  small  plant  of  what  she  described  as  the  best 
Primula  she  had  ever  cultivated.  With  such  a  recommendation  we 
expected  great  things  from  the  little  stranger,  and  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed, it  has  developed  into  a  large  plant  bearing  three  great 
heads  of  bloom  on  very  stout  stalks,  and  innumerable  smaller  ones 
all  round.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  P.  pulclierrima  and  P. 
denticulata.  Tlie  latter  it  resembles  in  foliage,  but  in  beauty  it  far 
surpasses  both  its  parents. — F.  G.  Moore,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 

Aquilegia  glandulosa.  —  My  experience  with  this  fine 
Columbine  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  Brock  bank's  statement  that  it  should 
be  raised  from  seed.  When  I  commenced  to  grow  A.  glandulosa  I 
procured  seed,  sowed  it  in  a  pan,  and  placed  it  in  the  greenhouse 
until  the  plants  came  up  and  were  large  enough  to  handle.  I  then 
pricked  them  off  into  r2-in.  square  jians  and  placed  them  in  a  frame 
until  they  got  good  strong  plants.  They  were  then  planted  out  in 
their  blooming  quarters — some  in  the  open  border  and  some  in  the 
shade  of  a  Pear  tree ;  and  I  cannot  see  any  material  difference  in  their 
growth,  except  that  those  in  the  shade  are  a  little  longer  in  the 
flower  stems  than  the  others.  They  have  bloomed  freely  during  the 
past  three  j'ears  ;  and  I  expect  them  to  bloom  equally  well  again  this 
year.  I  have  some  seedlings,  the  produce  of  seed  saved  ofi'  my  old 
plants,  which  I  also  expect  to  bloom,  as  they  are  coming  up  strongly. 
The  soil  in  which  I  have  them  planted  is  old  garden  soil,  which  has 
been  cropped  for  many  years,  and  into  which  a  quantity  of  vegetable 
manure  has  been  worked  a  spit  and  a  half  deep  upon  a  substratum 
of  sandy  marl  ;  therefore  there  is  no  superfluous  moisture  about  them. 
I  never  cover  the  crowns  of  my  plants  with  anything,  even  in  severe 
weather,  and  I  attribute  the  dry  substratum  to  saving  them  from 
perishing  during  the  past  winter.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  grow 
and  bloom  freely  in  the  same  soil.  Therefore,  any  one  who  can  grow 
Begonias  outside  should  be  able  to  grow  Aquilegia  glandulosa. — 
Wm.  Milbukn,  Bi/ton,  Newcastle-on-Tijne. 

Spring  Flo'wers  at  Heatherbank. — One  of  the  greatest 
beauties  now  out  on  tlie  rockwork  is  Puschkinia  libanotica  com- 
pacta.  I  fell  in  love  with  it  at  Mr.  Parker's  last  year  ;  it  is  a  gem, 
and  a  good  companion  for  ilr.  George  Maw's  beautiful  introduction, 
over  which  the  battle  was  fought  last  year,  Chionodoxa  LuciliK. 
This  winter  has  settled  any  question  as  to  its  perfect  hardiness.  I 
have  never  seen  the  varieties  of  Primula  denticulata  in  such  beauty 
as  they  are  in  this  season.  P.  pulcherrima  on  the  rockwork  is  lovely, 
and  a  plant  of  the  type  denticulata  in  a  loam  bed  at  Wisley  is  about 
as  fine.  It  is  a  wonder  that  these  beautiful  Primroses  are  not  more 
grown  in  gardens  than  they  are.  Primula  rosea  is  still  in  beauty  in 
our  wood  garden,  and  is  now  out  in  the  frames.  There  are,  I  think, 
two  distinct  forms  of  this  Primrose  :  one  with  taller  stems  and 
bronze-tinted  leaves  ;  the  other  with  short  stems  and  green  leaves. 
Hepaticas  are  going  off :  the  bright  sun  and  dry  air  have,  I  think, 
shortened  their  time  of  blooming.  Few  plants  better  repay  a  little 
trouble  in  finding  the  exact  place  that  suits  them  than  Hepatica  an- 
gulosa  ;  in  some  places  they  gi-ow  and  bloom  fairly  well,  but  do  not 
go  ahead.  Two  plants  we  shifted  to  the  top  of  the  rockwork, 
planting  them  on  a  good-sized  bay  in  sandy  loam,  at  once  luxuriated 
in  their  new  position.  Not  only  the  flowers  were  abundant  and 
fine,  but  the  plants  increased  in  size  very  markedly.  I  bought  a 
very  showy  plant  of  the  white  Hepatica  with  red  stamens  at  Mr. 
Ware's    last  year ;    it  is,    I    think,   quite    distinct.      Last   season 
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was  a  bad  one  for  ripening  seed,  but  this  seems  to  be  a 
very  promising  one.  "We  have  in  the  orchard  liouse  a  pot  of  Clay- 
tonia  caroliniana  covered  with  its  pretty  pink  flowers  ;  this  should 
he  an  acquisition  to  the  spring  border  when  it  becomes  more  plenti- 
ful. In  the  rockwork  there  is  a  Claytonia,  bought  as  C.  caroliniana, 
but  distinct.  It  is  pretty,  but  not  nearly  so  free  flowering  as  caroli- 
niana ;  it  is  perhaps  virginica.  The  very  old-fashioned  Omphalodes 
verna  holds  its  own  among  the  more  modern  beauties.  It  has 
flowered  more  than  usually  freely  this  year.  Another  of  the  good 
very  old  plants,  Daphne  Mezereum,  has  been  so  badly  treated  by 
the  bullfinches  as  not  only  to  have  its  flowering  spoilt,  but  its  wood 
injured.  The  white  and  purple  Sisyrinchiums  have  bloomed  especi- 
ally well.  A  small-flowered,  very  bright  coloured  form  came  up 
among  the  white  ones,  which  seems  a  distinct  and  pretty  variety. 
Galanthus  plicatus  (the  Crimean  Snowdrop)  has  been  with  us  much 
the  finest  of  the  family,  G.  Imperati  not  having  bloomed  as  well  as 
usual.  I  shall  hope  before  long  to  send  you  some  notes  from  our 
wood  garden,  which  is  succeeding  beyond  even  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations.— George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherhanh,  Wcyhridrje  Heath. 


FRITILLARIA  VERTICILLATA  VAR.  THUNBERGI. 

This  interesting  Fritillary  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  last 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  at  South  Kensington,  as  an  unnamed 
species  from  Japan.    It  was  at  first  considered  to  be  a  form  of  F.  cirr- 


JTritillaria  verticillata  var.  Tliunberi^i. 

hosa,  but  as  that  species  is  apparently  confined  to  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas, it  was  proved  to  be  Tliunberg's  variety  of  F.  verticillata,  of 
which  the  typeisanativeof  the  Altaian  Mountains.  Though  by  no  means 
a  showy  plant,  the  flowers  being  of  a  pale  greenish  hue  checkered  with 
a  deep  vinous  purple,  it  is  very  interesting  as  regards  the  hook-like 
appendages  which  terminate  the  narrow,  opposite,  and  glaucousleaves. 
Of  the  upwards  of  half  a  hundred  species  of  Fritillaria  known,  there  are 
but  three  which  possess  this  singular  character,  and  these  are  F.  cirr- 
hosa,  F.  ruthenica  and  vars,  and  F.  verticillata  with  its  variety  under 
notice,  which  grows  about  IJ  ft.  high,  with  the  leaves  either  arranged 
ia  whorls  or  opposite,  as  shown  in  the  plant  here  represented.  It 
has  been  recently  introduced  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Maries,  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son's  collector.  W.  G. 


Tlie  Bedding  System.— May  I  be  allowed  to  describe  how, 
in  a  small  garden,  I  have  attempted  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
both  systems  now  under  discussion,  with  the  least  trouble  to  the 
gardener  (i.e.  myself)   and,  I  believe,  a  fair  amount  of  success.     Let 


me  take,  as  an  example,  a  small  oval  bed  in  the  middle  of  my  garden. 
The  centre  I  plant  with  twelve  Tigridias  for  a  summer  display  ; 
round  these  come  three  concentric  circles  of  Tulips,  between  and 
over  which  I  sow  Saponaria  calabrica,  which  comes  up  just  in  time 
to  cover  the  dying  Tulips  and  make  a  show  in  summer.  Outside  the 
Tulips  come  Crocuses,  again  in  concentric  circles,  and  between  each 
tuft  a  plant  of  Viola  Blue  Bell,  which  spreads  in  its  turn  and 
covers  the  dying  Tulips.  None  of  the  bulbs  are  ever  lifted,  so  my 
labour  is  almost  nil.  An  edging  of  Alliums  or  anything  else  com- 
pletes the  bed.  The  same  jJan  is  carried  out  in  the  long  borders. 
Tall  spring  plants  (e.  g..  Daffodils,  Iris,  &c. )  are  jilanted  in  the  back- 
ground ;  smaller  spring  plants  (like  Polyanthus)  in  the  front.  The 
middle  rows  rre  devoted  to  bedding  plants,  which  in  summer  hide 
the  dejjarted  glories  of  spring. — A.   F. 

A  Villa  Garden  Leaf  Bed.— The  leaf-bed  (p.  281)  looks 
better,  I  fear,  on  paper  than  it  would  do  in  a  garden  ;  and,  common  as 
Mr.  Croucher  thinks  such  arrangements,  I  have  not  yet  met  with 
one  so  unpromising.  I  cannot,  however,  accept  Mr.  Croucher's  ideas 
as  to  the  association  of  bedding  succulents  with  flowering  plants, 
the  two  being  so  dissimilar.  Pyrethrum  and  Alternanthera  both  har- 
moniously commingle  with  flowering  plants,  but  they  are  almost 
equally  objectionable  as  flowering  plants  for  association  with  succu- 
lents. Plants  more  nearly  allied,  at  least  in  appearance  and  consti- 
tution, such  as  dwarf  Sedums,  and  Saxifrages,  Antennaria 
tomentosa,  Veronica  repens,  and  Hemiaria  glabra,  are  far  more  suit- 
able and  striking — an  opinion  formed  by  practical  experience  through 
the  use  of  the  plants  in  question  in  almost  every  conceivable  way. 
In  lieu  of  this  arrangement  in  the  beds  under  discussion,  may  I  sug- 
gest the  following  ? — Edging  slightly  raised,  planted  thickly  with 
Sempervivum  californicum,  next  a  margin  of  Sedum  acre  elegans  ; 
and  next  to  that  another  margin  of  Sedum  Lydium,  and  planted  in 
it,  at  6  in.  or  so  apart,  large  plants  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  and 
small  plants  of  Sempervivum  aboreum  variegatum  ;  the  centre  might 
he  either  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata  or  Agave  variegata  ;  with  Eche- 
veria metallica,  Echeveria  glauca  metallica,  Sempervivum  aboreum, 
and  Sempervivum  canariense  dotted  evenly  over  the  remaining  space  ; 
the  entire  undergrowth  to  consist  of  Sedum  glaucum,  or  of  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum.  The  unobtrusive  or  quiet 
beauty  produced  by  so  simple  an  arrangement  must  be  seen  to  be 
realised.  For  winter  effect  substitute  small  shrubs  such  as  Retin- 
ospora  pisifera  aurea.  Thuja  aurea,  and  Cupressus  erecta  viridis  as 
dot  plants,  with  a  centre  plant  of  Yucca  recurva ;  the  edging- 
margins  and  groundwork  will  continue  the  same,  and,  taking  into 
account  the  time  of  year,  the  arrangement  will  be  as  satisfactory  as 
in  summer. — W.   W.  H. 

Auricula  culture  in  Ireland. — In  my  observations  on  this 
subject  (p.  249),  I  suggested  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  the 
Auricula,  as  an  indoor  and  outdoor  window  plant,  as  suitable  for 
growing  on  cheaply  made  stands,  or  in  Auricula  houses,  and,  lastly, 
out-of-doors  in  prepared  beds,  and  did  so  from  my  own  experience  m 
those  several  respects  as  an  amateur  with  a  limited  collection.  The 
idea  of  making  the  Auricula  one  of  the  "  heirs  apparent  "  to  the  now 
ephemeral  summer  bedders,  as  far  as  practicable,  I  confess  was  sug- 
gested by  one  of  "  Justicia's  "  excellent  notes  in  commendation  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Evidently  Mr.  Horner  does  not  con- 
sider that  anything  practicable  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion (see  p.  256),  as,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism, 
he  writes  as  follows:  "I  would  caution  "W.  J.  S."  (a  misprint 
for  W.  J.  M.)  "  against  thinking  that  any  of  the  green,  grey,  white, 
and  self  Auriculas  will  be  effective  things  to  bed  with."  Those  who 
love  the  Auricula,  and  would  be  proud  to  see  its  culture  extended, 
care  little  whether  it  may  not  be  considered  as  "  effective  "  as  a  scarlet 
Pelargonium,  or  a  showy,  transitory,  half-hardy  annual  perhaps. 
At  present,  visitors  rarely  pass  without  halting  to  see  and  admire 
some  fine  early  specimens  I  have  of  sorts  perfectly  black-edged,  with 
white  paste  and  yellow  eye — a  rich  contrast.  The  selfs  outside  are 
slowly  unfolding  with  the  hardier  alpines.  If  any  of  my  seedlings 
turn  out  green  or  grey  edged,  bedded  out,  and  give  satisfaction,  I 
shall  duly  report  the  same.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Bagwell,  Mailfield,  near 
this  town,  has  always  beautiful  beds  of  Auriculas  in  her  well-kept 
garden  that  would,  I  fancy,  make  even  Mr.  Horner  a  convert  to  the 
feasibility  of  outdoor  culture,  under  certain  at  present  undefined 
limitations.  To  define  how  far  the  limit  is  possible  was  the  object 
of  my  few  notes  ;  and  towards  this  definition  Mr.  Horner  has  added 
nothing,  though,  by  reputation,  none  are  more  competent.  A  young 
experimental  grower  might  fairly  claim  encouragement  from  such  a 
successful  veteran  as  Mr.  Horner,  but,  remembering  his  criticism  of 
old  Mr.  Slater,  in  a  contemporary  lately,  with  his  ninety  summers,  I 
have  possibly  received  what  our  French  friends  call  "  distinguished 
consideration."  It  reraaiuedforMr.  Douglas,  LoxfordHall,  to  say  "The 
remarks  on  Auriculas  (p.  2J-9)  are  quite  in  unison  with  my  own  expe- 
rience," an  observation  of  importance  from  so  good  a  grower. — 
W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 
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PAESNIPS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  POTATOES. 

OxE  would  have  thought  that,  with  the  great  uncertainty  attaching 
to  the  Potato  crop,  Parsnips  would  have  come  more  into  requisition 
than  they  appear  to  have  done  up  to  the  present,  as  they  are  not  only 
more  nutritive  than  Potatoes,  but  they  will  grow  and  flourish  in  soils 
and  situations  in  which  the  latter  would  become  diseased  and  worth- 
less for  eating.  Irish  people  seem  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  Pota- 
toes ;  but  if  they  would  only  turn  their  attention  more  to  Parsnip 
growing,  much  of  their  distress  during  the  past  winter  might  have 
been  averted,  as  the  yield  in  weight  from  such  a  summer  as  last 
would  have  been  something  enormous,  the  wet  having  just  suited 
Parsnips  and  swelled  their  roots  out  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Although  they  may  not  come  quite  so  large  during  a  dry  season, 
they  never  fail,  and  are  therefore  a  most  profitable  crop  to  grow  either 
in  fields  or  gardens  ;  for  sliould  the  whole  of  them  not  be 
required  for  use  as  vegetables,  they  are  valuable  for  cattle  feeding, 
for  which  they  are  largely  cultivated  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
Many  years  ago  Potatoes  did  not  come  much  into  consumption,  but 
now  a  dinner  is  not  considered  complete  without  them  ;  and,  after  a 
time,  when  prejudice  has  worn  away  a  little,  it  may  be  so  with 
Parsnips.  The  flavour  is  considered  objectionable  by  some  ;  but  by 
daily  use  one  soon  acquires  a  liking  for  them,  and  if  we  have  a  few 
more  turns  of  such  a  scarcity  of  vegetables  as  we  have  had  for  many 
months  past,  we  shall  train  our  palates  in  such  a  way  that  Parsnips 
will  not  come  amiss  to  us. 

To  grow  their  roots  well,  and  get  them  fine  and  long,  the  soil  must 
be  thoroughly  stirred  to  a  good  ilepth,  that  the  root  may  have  a  fair 
chance  to  run  down  ;  for  if  the  earth  is  hard  and  lumpy  fangs  are 
induced,  and  these  spoil  the  shape  and  symmetry  of  the  root,  and 
render  it  unfit  for  the  kitchen.  Fresh  rank  manure  has  much  the 
same  effect,  and  therefore  ground  intended  for  Parsnips  should  be 
free  from  this ;  and  if  it  can  be  arranged  for  them  to  follow  some 
other  non-exhaustive  crop  without  giving  manui-e,  all  the  better,  as 
the  skin  is  sure  to  be  clearer  and  whiter  than  it  would  be  if  grown 
in  land  full  of  rich  matter.  Rather  than  sow  in  such,  it  is  advis- 
able to  give  a  dressing  of  guano  and  soot  after  the  plants  are  up, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  as  so  combined,  they  are  a  most 
excellent  stimulant,  and  one  that  is  most  obnoxious  to  wire- 
worms  and  grubs,  both  of  whicli  are  great  enemies  to  root 
crops  like  the  Parsnip,  as  they  nip  through  the  main  roots 
and  cause  them  to  flag.  Some  of  the  best  cultivators  of  Parsnips 
sow  in  September,  but  the  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  is  a  dif- 
licult  matter  to  keep  the  ground  clean  for  such  a  length  of  time 
among  the  growing  plants,  as  weeds  have  so  much  chance  to  get  up 
and  ahead  of  them  before  anything  can  be  done  to  check  them  by 
the  use  of  the  hoe.  Taking  tliis  into  consideration,  I  prefer  the 
middle  of  March,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  soil  is  in  fit  condition  to 
work  on,  there  being  nothing  gained  by  hurrying  them  in  when  it  is 
wet  and  unfavourable.  To  afford  plenty  of  room  the  drills  to  sow 
in  should  be  at  least  15  in.  apart,  and  the  plants,  when  up,  thinned 
out  to  1  ft.  asunder,  which  will  allow  space  for  the  full  spread  of 
the  foliage,  without  which  the  Parsnips  cannot  attain  to  a  large  size 
or  ripen  up  so  well  in  the  autumn  ;  and  on  this  much  of  their  quality 
depends,  ilany  take  the  roots  up  and  store  them  for  the  market ; 
buf;  it  will  be  found  that  the  flavour  is  greatly  improved  by  the 
action  of  frost,  which  has  a  sweetening  and  mellowing  effect,  doing 
away  in  a  great  measure  with  the  strong  taste  some  eaters  of  Parsnips 
object  to.  For  growing  in  fields,  it  takes  about  5  lb.  of  seed  to 
the  acre  :  and  now  that  the  price  of  corn  is  so  low,  it  may  be  worth 
while  for  farmers  to  try  these,  and  keep  more  stock,  as  the  feeding 
value  of  Parsnips  is  unquestionable,  and  they  would  also  make  a 
remunerative  return  in  the  market.  The  Guernsey  and  Hollow 
Crown  are  the  largest  and  best  for  field  culture,  but  the  Student  is 
in  most  esteem  for  cooking  ;  and  this  latter  is  of  good  form  and  tex- 
ture throughout.  S.  T>. 


A  Peep  at  Burghley.— My  chief  object  in  visiting  Burghley 
was  to  get  a  look  at  the  Primulas  that  have  been  raised  there,  some 
of  which  have  been  figured  in  The  Gabdex.  Although  not  the  proper 
season  to  see  them  in  full  beauty,  still  I  saw  enough  to  judge  of  their 
merits.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  varieties  are  all  far  in  advance  of  any 
I  have  seen  or  grown,  and  well  deserved  the  certificates  which  they 
earned  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  at  South  Ken- 
sington. The  varieties  figured  in  The  Garden  (Feb.  21)  are  faithful 
representations  of  the  sorts  named.  Besides  Primulas,  two  houses 
are  devoted  to  pot  Vines,  the  eanes  being  home-growm,  and  each 
carrying  five  bunches  of  Grapes.  The  Barly  Vinery,  which  has  been 
forced  for  twelve  years,  is  in  a  most  satisfactory  state,  and  the  succes- 
sion Iiouses  also  promise  good  results.  Strawberries  are  grown  here 
in  quantity,  the  favourite  sort  for  early  work  being  Vicomtesse  H^ri- 
cart  de  Tliury  ;  of  this  the  crop  is  heavy,  of  good  size,  and  well 
coloured.  The  Early  Peach  house  is  a  picture  of  health  with  fruit- 
fulness.  I  also  noticed  cpiantities  of  Spira?a  japonica,  home-grown, 
and  quite  equal  to  any  imported.  Eucharis  amazonica  was  bearing 
some  good  spikes,  and  I  likewise  observed  quantities  of  that  grand 
Carnation,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  A  house  is  devoted  to  Toma- 
toes, Vick's  Criterion  and  Stamfordian  being  the  sorts  most  in  favour ; 
they  prove  a  most  remunerative  crop.  I  also  saw  what  is  called  Cab- 
bage Broccoli  in  excellent  condition,  the  heads  being  of  medium  size 
and  very  solid,  and  the  flavour  excellent.  A  piece  of  ground  is  here 
set  aside  for  experimental  trials  of  new  vegetables.  The  Peach, 
Apricot,  and  Plum  trees  on  open  walls  are  producing  a  goodlj'  amount 
of  blossom,  considering  the  unfavourable  autumn,  and  fair  crops  may 
be  expected.  In  the  Potato  rooms  the  process  of  cutting  and  sorting 
the  seed  was  being  vigorously  pushed  forward,  Champions  being  the 
sort  selected  for  the  main  supply,  a  field  adjoining  the  garden  Ijeing 
got  in  readiness  for  their  reception  ;  Magnum  Bonum  had  been  tried 
but  did  not  answer  the  purpose.  In  the  Fruit-room  some  bunches  of 
Grapes  were  still  left  in  bottles — plump  and  sound,  and  carrying  a 
good  bloom. — J.  S.,  Bulicick. 

A  Jamaica  Garden  in  January. — The  package  of  "Gar- 
dens "  just  received  by  last  mail  contains  so  many  reports  of  the  un- 
usual severity  of  the  weather,  and  death  or  partial  destruction  of  many 
well-known  hardy  plants,  that  on  reading  them,  although  with  us  the 
thermometer  stands  at  70°,  I  naturally  shiver;  and  on  looking  around 
me  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  here,  and  particularly  those  of  us 
who  love  flowers,  must  consider  ourselves  highly  favoured.  My 
cottage  stands  on  a  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial  terrace,  and 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  broad  gravelled  walk.  Outside  this, 
in  front  of,  and  parallel  with  the  house,  is  a  wide  border  filled  with 
a  choice  collection  of  ornamental  and  flowering  plants,  and  edged 
with  the  pretty  wee  Fairy  Rose,  which  forms  a  low,  compact  hedge 
from  12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  and  is  at  present  a  profuse  mass  of  bloom. 
Other  plants  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  Jamaica,  such  as  Meyenia 
erecta,  M.  erecta  alba,  and  small-leaved  Crotons  ;  but  none  of  them 
equal  the  Fairj'  Rose.  In  the  border  are  healthy  young  plants  of 
various  species  and  varieties  of  Crotons,  the  mostefiective  of  which 
are  Lord  Derby  and  Veitchianum  ;  these  and  Dracoenas  in  variety 
contrast  well  with  the  Gardenias,  Taberniemontanas,  Indian  Azaleas, 
Plumbagos,  and  others  all  in  bloom.  From  this  standpoint  we  get 
a  fine  view  of  a  very  large  tree  of  Spathodea  campanulata,  which 
has  been  in  flower  for  more  than  a  month,  It  has  cpiite  the  port 
and  foliage  of  an  old  Ash,  or  it  may  be  a  little  denser,  and  terminat- 
ing each  branchlet  is  a  large  flattened  head  of  orange-red  gibbose 
campanulate  flowers,  which  at  this  distance  are  not  unlike  great 
bunches  of  ripe  mountain  Ash  or  Rowan  Berries.  This  tree  is  a 
glorious  object,  and  much  admired,  and  only  excelled  perhaps  by 
the  long,  dense,  scarlet  flower-spikes  of  Norantea  guianensis, 
which  seem  to  beset  the  entire  head  of  a  large  Mango  tree 
near  by.  This  plant  has  clambered  all  over  the  Mango,  and  I  dare 
say  will  eventually  kill  it ;  but  I  imagine  that  many  a  one  would 
gladly  sacrifice  an  old  Mango  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  gorgeous 
Norantea  in  bloom. — George  Syme,  Ccistkton  Bot.  Gardens,  King- 
ston, Jamaica. 


One  or  two   Plain  Pacts  respecting  Potatoes.— A 

great  authority  on  Potato  culture  tells  us  that  "handsome  seed 
begets  handsome  Potatoes  :" — an  assertion  I  am  not  prepared  to  con- 
tradict ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  ugly  seed  also  begets  hand- 
some Potatoes.  Last  season,  wishing  to  increase  ray  stock  of  School- 
master, I  picked  all  the  best-looking  ones  out  and  planted  them  side 
by  side  with  some  of  the  worst-shaped  seed  I  ever  saw  ;  nevertheless 
in  lifting  them  I  could  discern  no  difference,  all  being  alike  hand- 
some. As  regards  cut  and  whole  Potatoes,  I  planted  half  an  acre  cut 
and  half  an  acre  whole,  so  that  I  might  prove  which  was  the  best  plan, 
but  on  digging  up  the  produce  there  were  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen 
of  the  other. — R.  Gilbert,  Burf/hleij. 


Viola  pedata  bicolor. — My  greatest  success  of  late  has  been 
in  carrying  Viola  pedata  var.  bicolor  safely  through  the  winter.  I 
esteem  this  to  be  a  most  difficult  plant  to  grow,  and  I  do  not  know 
any  place  where  it  is  cultivated  with  success.  My  failures  with  it 
have  been  numerous.  At  last  one  little  leaf  just  now  peering  above 
the  ground  seems  to  be  a  presage  of  better  things.  The  only  plan 
that  has  at  all  answered  with  it  was  this  :  Some  plants  were  sent  to 
me  from  America  last  autumn,  and  I  put  them  at  once  in  very  sandy 
loam,  and  then  covered  them  with  glass,  the  sides  being  left  open. 
This  most  valuable  idea  of  one  of  your  correspondents  has  done  me 
a  good  turn  again  ;  and  now  that  I  know  Viola  pedata  bicolor  likes 
my  sandy  soil,  I  hope  to  get  on  with  it.  It  is  a  gem  of  the  first- 
water,  and  the  plum-like  colour  of  its  three  upper  petals,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  cannot  be  matched. — H.  Ewbank,  St.  John's,  Rijde, 
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I  have  been  reading  an  advertisement  which  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  some  of  your  "architectural  gardening" 
friends : 

New  Patent  Grass-Cuttek,  patronised  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

begs  to  call  public  attention  to  a  Patent  Grass-cutter  he  has 

just  invented which   is,  by  its  lightness  of  construction 

and  rapidity  of  action,  far  preferable  to  the  existing  implements  in 
use,  and  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  every  one  who  possesses  a 
garden — namely,  an  instrument  which  will  mow  Grass  where  inac- 
cessible to  the  lawn  mower,  trim  Grass-plot  edges,  clip  Ivy  and 
other  creepers,  also  shrubs  and  trees,  and  keep  in  order  Box  borders 
and  fancy  trees,  d-c.,  all  which  this  ingenious  little  instrument  is  cap- 
able of  doing. 

The  happy  results  of  this  invention  as  applied  to  trees, 
shrubs,  and  climbers,  and  seen  in  connection  with  a  fair 
extent  of  coloured  gravels  or  pounded  slate,  a  good 
water-squirt  or  two,  a  crowd  of  vases,  a  sprinkling  of  fifth- 
rate  statues,  or  artificial  stone  casts  of  them,  some  hardy 
trees  in  costly  tubs,  and  the  hard  lines  of  a  terrace  garden 
surrounding  all,  would,  no  doubt,  make  what  is  called  a  "very 
harmonious  whole."     Of  course,  the  coloured  gravels  would 

compensate  for  the  effect  of  flowers  in  the  winter  season. 

* 

Last  week  I  had  to  speak  of  and  illustrate  a  type  of  plants 
suitable  only  for  the  wild  garden — the  "  coarse  "  or  straggling 
plants  that  are  beautiful  only  for  a  season,  and  then  pass 
away,  but  about  which  there  might  be  a  difficulty  or  an  awk- 
wardness in  the  garden  afterwards.     Here  is  a  sketch  of  a 


few  plants  considered  choice  for  gardens,  but  which  are  also 
extremely  beautiful  naturalised,  and  which  grow  freely  in  any 
position.  I  mean  the  large  Japanese  Sedum,  which  everybody 
grows  nowadays,  and  the  beautiful  autumn  Crocuses,  both  natura- 
lised on  a  little  barish  slope  of  poor  soil,  simply  taking  up  the 
space  which  would  be  otherwise  occupied  by  the  most  ordi- 
nary native  weeds. 

* 

Apropos  of  the  Crocus,  and  what  promises  to  be  Mr. 
Maw's  noble  book  on  the  subject,  I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  certain  lawns  in  Hyde  Park  lately  dotted  over  with 
Crocuses.  They  do  much  credit  to  Mr.  Gibson,  the  effect 
being  charming.  Crocuses  look  beautiful  on  Grass,  but 
they  should  be  so  planted  that  they  would  really  naturalize 
themselves  :  not  because  that  is  the  true  and  economical 
way,  but  because  they  always  look  so  much  better  when 
they  become  established.  The  Grass  should  not  be  mown 
where  they  are  so  grown  until  the  leaves  are  ripened.  The 
beautiful   leaves    that    used  in  old    gardens  to   be  cut  off, 


or  tied  into  wads,  because  they  were  in  the  way,  will  not 
be  so  in  the  Grass  in  the  pleasure  garden.  There  is  a  great 
deal  more  mowing  than  there  need  be.  A  country  gentle- 
man who  has  experimented  most  successfully  with  the 
"  wild  garden "  writes  me  that  not  an  unimportant  conse- 
quence to  him  is  the  saving  of  about  three-fourths  of  his 
mowing  —  at  one  time  extensive.  Beyond  the  needful 
wide  carpet  near  the  house,  there  is  really  no  need  why 
the  soft  young  Grass  and  many  flowers  should  be  cut  down 
before  the  summer  comes.  Many  pretty  bulbs  would  have 
ripened  their  leaves  before  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  Grass 

in  many  quiet  nooks. 

* 

Eubus  nutkanus  and  odoratus  are  bea  utiful  shrubs,  and  are 
no  trouble  to  cultivate.  They  are  almost  like  great  herbs  as 
regards  freedom  of  growth ; 
and  their  soft  white  or  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  freely  pro- 
duced, are  charming  in  the 
shade  of  trees  or  in  a  shrubbery. 

They  are  excellent  for  groups      V^^H^mLi.'     '^^       N 
and  masses  in  shady  and  half- 
shady     places     in     the    wild 
garden,  where  the  soil  is  not 
too  poor. 


I  have  to  thank  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  for  having  sent 
me  a  bud  of  the  new  Eose, 
"American  Banner."  It  is  very 
beautiful  in  the  bud  state,  well 
scented,  and  striped  or  flaked 
with  a  clear  rose  colour.  This 
statement  I  make  in  reference  to 
the  bud  only.  I  cannot  say  of 
what  value  the  Eose  may  be 
when  open,  but  as  a  bud  the  one 
before  me  is  certainly  a  great 

novelty ;  and  I  am  the  more  willing  to  notice  it  as  recently 
some  discouraging  remarks  from  one  of  your  American  con- 
temporaries were  published  in  The  Garden  concerning  this 
Eose. 

Just  now,  when  trees  are  budding  green  and  the  hills  and 
woods  of  Europe  beginning  to  be  alive  with  bright  flowers,  it 
is  sad  to  see  the  state  of  our  public  and  private  gardens  around 
London,  where  the  whole  surface  is  bare  and  brown,  and 
utterly  unlike  a  garden.  A  few  feeble  lines  of  recently- 
planted  bulbs  stuck  in  here  and  there  do  little  to  mitigate  the 
miserable  aspect  of  the  scene.  The  fact  is  we  do  not  as  yet  know 
the  alphabet  of  true  gardening.  The  garden  in  a  country  like 
ours  should  in  spring  be  a  miniature  of  the  beauty  of  the 
northern  world — with  this  diflerence,  that  man  has  power  to 
represent  an  immense  number  of  types  of  vegetation  in  one 
spot,  while  Nature,  acting  with  larger  impulses  and  over  much 
larger  areas,  scatters  her  children  more  widely. 

Surely  gardens  never  looked  so  dismal  in  the  winter  as  they 
have  done  lately.  I  fear  the  idea  of  evergreen  and  sub-ever- 
green beds  of  herbaceous  plants  has  come  out  rather  inoppor- 
tunely ;  for  I  see  some  things  that  will  preserve  their  verdure 
in  ordinary  seasons  quite  cut  off.  Yet  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Eegent's  Park  the  other  day  it  was  pleasant  to  see  beds  of 
Saxifrages — mossy,  silvery,  and  large-leaved — all  quite  fresh 
and  green  in  this  cold  situation,  bad  soil,  and  under  a  constant 
rain  of  "  blacks  "  !  Eeally,  these  little  plants  have  wonderful 
merits,  which,  however,  one  seldom  sees  illustrated  in  country 
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gardens,  where  they  grow  so  beautifully  when  tliey  get  a  chance. 
What  treasures  for  covering  banks,  rocky  or  otherwise  !  Talk 
about  rockwork  for  them  !  Why  here,  in  this  most  unfavour- 
able of  situations,  they  grow  on  the  level  ground  and  thrive 
for  many  years  in  the  same  spot,  almost  without  attention. 
I  notice  in  the  same  garden  that  the  hardy  Palm  has 
not  taken  the  least  notice  of  the  winter,  and  Yucca  recurva  is 
quite  fresh  and  green  here,  while  it  is  killed  on  a  much 
lighter  and  warmer  soil  at  Tooting,  a  few  miles  to  the  south. 

JUSTICIA. 


ANSWEES  TO  OOERESPONDENTS. 


Fir  Tree  Oil— ".Jackdaw"  (p.  276)  must  mean  quite  a  different  article 
from  that  to  which  I  aUuded,  which  is  a  preparation  recently  introduced  by  Mr. 
E.  Griffiths  Hughes,  Chemist,  Victoria  Street,  JIanchester ;  and,  to  use  liis  own 
words,  is  a  combination  of  hydrocarbon  oils  mixable  with  water,  and  containing 
small  portions  of  paralBn  and  petroleum,  with  larger  portions  of  oils  from  the 
various  species  of  Phie  trees.  It  mixes  readily  with  soft  water,  either  hot  or  cold, 
and,  what  is  a  great  advantage,  will  retain  its  strength  for  any  length  of  time, 
provided  it  is  "kept  covered  up  I  use  it  at  a  temperature  of  85",  as  I  find  it 
quicker  in  its  action  tlian  when  used  colder.  I  might  add  tliat  it  can  be  ob- 
tained through  most  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  ;  the  cost  is  123.  Cd.  per  gallon. 
— C.  .7.  WHri'E,  The  Knoll,  Baildon,  Shipley,  i'orkshirc. 

Abutilon  Seed,— what  is  the  best  system  of  sowing  this  seed?  Does  it 
require  any  heat  to  get  it  up?  and  what  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it  ?— GENTI.IN- 
ELLA.  [It'should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible.  Fill  nearly  to  the  rim  a  well- 
dl-ained  seed-pan  with  sifted  loam  and  peat  in  cciual  parts,  and  a  sixtli  of  the 
whole  of  silver  sand  ;  press  tlie  soil  rather  firm,  and  then  give  it  a  soaking  of 
water.  The  seeds  may  then  be  sown  thinly,  say  about  1  in.  apart,  and  covered 
lightly  with  the  soil  just  named.  Plunge  the  seed-pan  in  a  gentle  hotbed  in 
which  there  isa  temperature  of  from  60''  to  65°,  and  there  let  it  remain  until  the 
seed  leaves  have  become  fully  developed.  The  pan  should  then  be  removed  to 
a  place  near  the  glass  to  prevent  the  young  plants  from  becoming  drawn.  When 
their  first  ordinary  leaves  have  expamled,  pot  them  off  singly  into  2i-in.  pots 
using  the  s.ame  soil  as  before.  Shift  them  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it, 
using  a  coarser  soil  at  each  successive  potting.  The  leading  shoots  will  require 
frequent  stopping,  as  they  have  a  teudency  to  form  straight  continuous  stems. 
All  the  Abutilons  excepting  A.  Sellowianum  and  its  varieties,  which  require  a 
stove  temperature,  are  cool  greenhouse  plauts.—C.  Jl.] 

Guano  and  its  Application.— TOiat  is  the  best  method  of  manuring 
Potatoes  and  kitchen  garden  crops  generally  with  guano?  I  do  not  mean  in 
the  form  of  liiiuid  nnumre.  Also,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  recommend  any 
book  or  pamphlet  that  gives  a  good  description  of  the  properties  of  Guano  and 
its  eflectson  different  crops.— Subscriber.  [Guano  is  best  applied  to  vegetables 
when  they  are  in  a  growing  state  in  showery  weather.  It  shmild  be  mixed  with 
ashes  or  dry  earth  if  sown  with  any  crop  such  as  Turnips  or  Potatoes.  It  is  not 
adapted  for  Potatoes  on  all  soils.  For  those  of  a  damp,  retentive  character 
superphosphates  are  better.  Five  or  six  pounds  per  rod  or  perch  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient dressing  at  one  time  if  applied  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  ;  but  on  poor 
land  a  second  dressing  will  be  useful  and  profitable  a  month  later.  It  may  simply 
be  sown  over  the  plants  or  between  the  rows.  I  do  not  know  any  book  that 
treats  upon  guano  exclusively,  but  there  is  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject  in 
FuUarton's  "Rural  Cyclopedia  ;"  and  Professor  Johnson's  "  Catechism  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  &c.,"  may  be  usefully  consulted  upon  m.anures generally.  The 
latter  is  a  shilUng  pamphlet.— E.  II.] 

Law  Relating  to  Moving  Plants.— I  am  about  to  give  up  possession  of 
my  house  and  garden.  In  the  latter,  during  my  tenancy,  I  have  planted  several 
good  standard  Roses;  can  I  move  them?— J.  B.  [The  law  relating  to  tbismatter 
is  as  follows  :— "  A  tenant  upon  leaving  premises  is  not  entitled  to  remove  any 
tree  or  plant  whatsoever  which  to  that  time  may  have  been  growing  in  the  soil 
of  the  freehold,  whether  planted  by  him  or  not  ;  and  a  tenant  on  leaving  has  uo 
right  to  uproot  any  flant,  or  e /en  the  most  fragile  shrub  or  flower-root.  Box 
borders  or  other  systematically-arranged  shrubs,  with'evergreens  and  trees  which 
serve  for  screens  or  ornament  of  the  premises  are  expressly  exempt  from  any  dep- 
redations upon  them  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  though  they  may  have  been  put  in 
solely  at  his  e-xpense."] 

Lobelia  speciosa  from  Seed.^.  fl".— Seed  of  this  may  be  sown  at  once 
in  shallow  pans  in  line  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  sunny  part  of  a  green- 
house. The  seedling  plants,  when  large  enough  to  handle,  must  be  pricked  out 
thinly  into  other  pans  or  into  boxes,  and  in  these  grown  on  and  bye  and  bye 
hardened  off  by  placing  them  in  the  open  air  ready  for  planting  out  about  the 
first  or  second  week  in  June. — D. 

Lawn  Mowei'S.— J.  F.,  ToUenham.— Which  is  the  best  amongst  the  many 
lawn  mowers  now  in  existence  can  only  be  settled  by  competitive  trials,  of  wdiich 
there  have  been  several,  and  of  which  reports  were  given  at  the  time.  It  would 
obviously  be  unfair  for  us  to  recommend  any  particular  maeliine  where  all  are  so 
nearly  equally  good.— J.  F. 

Ferns  for  Indoors.— B  P.  (p.  187).— You  will  find  in  the  foUowing  enu- 
meration material  for  making  a  Fernery  gay  at  all  seasons.  All  of  them  are  ever- 
green and  of  dwarf  stature,  and  the  majority  are  from  sub-tropioal  regions  ; 
therefore  a  temperature  of  from  BO"  to  70"  in  summer,  and  not  lower  than  65"  in 
wiuter  would  meet  their  requirements  in  that  respect.  To  facilitate  selection, 
they  are  formed  into  three  groups.  The  first  includes  those  with  a  tufted  habit ; 
the  second  are  either  climbers  or  have  creeping  rliizomes ;  and  the  third  consists 
of  slender  or  drooping  pl.ants.  and  would  be  suitable  for  hanging-oaskets  or  for 
planting  in  positions  where  their  foUage  would  be  most  effective — Group  1.— 
Adiantum  assimile,  A.  cuneatum,  A.  gracillimum,  A.  hispidulum,  A.  formosum, 
A.  scutum,  A.  venustura,  A.  Catherina; ;  Anemia  Phylhtidis,  A.  tesselata;  As- 
pidium  aristatum  var..  A.  lentum,  A.  triangulum  ;  Aspleumm  alatum,  A.Belangeri, 
A.  cicutarium,  .\.  bulbiferum laxum,  A.  f urcatum,  A.Hookerianum,  A.  Hemionitis, 
A.Iineatum  tripinnatifidum,  A.  normale,  A.  flaccidum,  A.  tenellnm,  A.  Shep- 
herdi,  A.  viviparum ;  Bleohnum  longifolium,  B.  var.  gracile,  B.  unilaterale  ; 
Cheilanthes  farinosa  ;  Davallia  marginalis,  D.  tenuifolia  ;  Doodia  aspera  ;  Gym- 
nogramma  japonica,  G.  Mertensi,  G.  pernriana  ;  Lomaria  discolor  var.,  L.  hipin- 
natiflda,  L.  gibba,  L.  attenuata,  L.  L'Herminieri ;  Mohria  caffrorum ;  Nephro- 
dium  canum,  N.  cuspidatum,  N,  Sliepherdi,  If.  effusum,  JT.  sanctum,  N.villosmn; 


Onychium  japonicum  ;  Osmunda  palustris ;  Pellrea  rotundifolia;  Pteris  cretica 
albo-lineata,  P.  serrulata  and  varieties,  P.  heterophylla,  P.  palmata,  P.  semipin- 
nata. — Group  2. — Acrostichuni  osinnndaceum  ;  Asplenium  obtusilobuni :  Davallia 
afiinis,  D.  dissecta,  D.  pentapiiylla  ;  Gleichenia  flabellata,  G.  dicarpa,  G,  semi- 
vestita ;  Hypolepis  distans  ;  Lygodium  japonicum,  L.  scandens  ;  Pteris  scabe- 
rula  ;  Polvpodium  aureum,  P.  glancophyllum,  P.  Lingua  v.  Heteractis,  P.  pustu- 
latum,  P.  loriceum  ;  Selaginella  Kraussiaua  aurea,  S.  erythropus,  S.  Jlertensi 
robusta,  S.  uncinata,  S.  serpens,  S.  concinna,  S.  hreniatodes. — Groxip  3. — Adi- 
antum amabile,  A.  lildgeworthi  :  Asplenium  eaudatum ;  Cheihanthes  ehloro- 
phylla,  C.  myriophylla  ;  Davallia  hirta  cristata  ;  Xephrolepis  pectinata.  N.  daval- 
lioides  furcans .  Nothochla^na  sinuat  a;  Pellrea  flcxuosa,  P.  ternifolia ;  Platy- 
cerium  alcicorne  ;  Polypodiuniaureumareolatum,  P.  appendiculatum. — C.  M. 

Melons  — J.  A. — Some  of  the  best  of  ilelons  are  grown  in  such  a  pit  as  that 
which  you  describe.  They  may,  however,  lie  a  little  later  than  in  pits  heated  by 
hot  water.  The  walls  are,  we  presume,  pigeon-holed  to  let  the  heat  from  the 
linings  through  to  the  bed.— 51. 

Tuberoses —H'eZs/i)»rtrt.— Grow  them  under  glass  ;  they  do  not  flower  well 
even  planted  in  snug  corners  in  the  open  gai'den. — M. 

Cinerarias.— i^.  (f.  A.  Smifh,  Diihvick. — The  Cineraria  blooms  sent  are  large 
iu  size,  bright  m  colour,  and  of  good  substance. — M. 

Names  of  Plants.— /;  ,  Castle  Wellan. — It  is  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet  (Ery- 
thronium  Dens-eanis) ;  and  your  statement  that  it  is  naturalised  in  a  meadow- 
bordering  a  wood  in  the  County  Down  is  very  interesting. Mrn.  F.  C— 1,  Onci- 

dium  flexuosum  ;  2,  Begonia  Rex,  var.  ;  3,  B.  Richardsoni :  4,  K.  nitida  ;  5,  Sela- 
ginella Ki'aussiana  varieg.ata  ;  6,   Pteris  serrulata ;  7,    Adiantum  tenerum. 

A.  7?.- Hymenophyllum    myriocarpnni. H.    0. — 1,  Magnolia    conspicua;    2. 

Stachys  lanata  ;  3,  Lcucojum  vernum  ;  4,  Aubrietia  purpurea  ;  5,  Arabis  albida  ; 

6,  Ar.abis  albida  variegata. Idemc.—l,    CandoUea  cuneiformis  ;    2,  Begonia 

metallica ;  3,   Acacia  armata  ;  4,  Gesnera  oblongata  ;  7,  Pulmonaria  mollis ;  8, 

Habrotharanus  corymbosus ;  Ferns  another  time. M.  M.  5.-1.  Scolopendrium 

vulgare  (typical  form) ;  2,  Nephrodium  dilatatura;  3,  Aspidium  aculeatum ;  4, 
not  enclosed  in  letter. 

Questions. 

Milla  biflora.— I  should  be  most  grateful  to  any  one  who  can  tell  me  where 
I  can  get  a  bulb  of  Milla  biflora  for  love  or  money.  My  greatest  loss  this  winter — 
or  rather,  I  suspect,  last  summer-  has  been  of  this  beautiful  plant.  It  was  dor- 
mant all  last  summer,  thongh  the  bulb  seemed  to  be  sound  when  I  examined  it ; 
and  I  imagine  that  the  continual  deluge  of  last  year  was  really  the  cause  of  its 
destruction.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  its  praise  ;  any  one  who 
has  seen  its  milk-white  petals  opened  to  an  August  sun  must  have  been  struck 
with  it  at  once.  It  m.akes  you  cool  to  look  upon  it.  I  know  of  no  bulb  I  like  so 
well  as  this.  I  obtained  my  solitary  specimen  from  M.  Roozen,  of  Haarlem, 
about  live  or  six  years  ago,  without  in  the  least  knowing  its  value  ;  and  now,  when 
I  wirut  very  much  to  get  hold  of  it  again,  I  cannot  hear  of  it  anywhere.  Mr. 
AVare,  of  Tottenham,  told  me  some  little  time  ago  that  it  would  soon  be  iu  com- 
merce, but  the  hope  was  fallacious.  I  have  not  heard  that  such  is  the  case. — 
H.  EWBANK,  St.  John's,  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  WINTER  UPON  TEA  EOSES 


To  the  Editor  of  The  G.a.rdex. 

Hotel  de  St.  Barthi51(5mi,  pr^s  de  Nice,  France, 

March  24,  1S80. 
DuEiXG  my  absence,  and  in  the  severest  weather  of  the  winter,  I 
heard  from  a  friend  that  a  Scotch  gentleman  had  been  to  Caunton 
"  to  see  how  Canon  Hole  protected  his  Tea  Roses  ;  that  the  gardener 
told  him  they  were  all  dead,  and  that  he  preferred,  in  consequence, 
a  method  of  his  own."  I  do  not  know  my  visitor's  name  ;  but  as  he 
is  a  Rosarian,  and  therefore  reads,  or  ought  to  read,  The  Garden, 
I  hope  that  he  may  read  therein  the  report  which  I  had  from  home 
this  morning  : — "  The  Teas  are  in  very  good  order  :  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  are  lost.     They  are  now  growing  beautifully." 

Faithfully  yours, 

S.  Reynolds  Hole. 


Raising  Seedling'  Hepaticas. — Mr.  Miles's  plan  of  sowing 

Hepatica  seed  and  covering  the  boxes  with  slates  is  a  very  good  one  ; 
but  it  will  only  answer  when  the  time  of  germination  of  a  certain 
plant  is  pretty  well  known.  Quantities  of  seeds  of  new  plants  are 
continually  imported,  and  it  is  witli  these  some  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced. Seeds  of  the  majority  of  bulbs  may  lie  in  the  soil  from 
four  weeks  to  as  many  years,  especially  if  not  sown  at  once  when 
ripe.  I  am  acquainted  with  another  mode  which  answers  very  well. 
Any  pots  in  which  the  seeds  do  not  show  an  aj^pearance  of  germi- 
nating after  four  weeks  I  plunge  to  their  rim  iu  debris  of  charcoal, 
contained  in  a  frame  :  after  this  a  sprinkling  of  silver-sand  is  given, 
and  over  the  sand  again  I  put  some  charcoal,  the  thickness  of  the 
covering  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  seed.  By  this  method 
the  pots  and  their  contents  are  kept  in  a  constant  and  uniform  state 
of  moisture,  of  which  the  charcoal  attracts  and  retains  a  certain  quan- 
tity. I  liave  them  slightly  shaded  during  the  hottest  sunshine  only, 
otherwise  they  are  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  climate.  It  is 
necessary  to  go  over  the  beds  every  day,  and  as  soon  as  a  young  plant 
peeps  out  through  the  thin  layer  of  charcoal  the  latter  is  taken  off, 
which  is  verj'  easily  done,  because  the  sprinkling  of  sand  hinders  its 
adherence  to  the  soil.  After  this  the  pots  are  treated  as  seedling 
pots  usually  are,  viz. ,  shaded  and  watered  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  plants. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden, 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Aki  itself  is  NATZIRK."— Shakespeare. 


SPRING   FLOWERS  AT    GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 

The  notices  of  spring  flowers  whicli  now  appear  every  week 
in  the  gardening  journals  are  always  interesting,  and  become 
more  so  if  we  are  told  some  particulars  of  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion in  which  any  of  the  flowers  described  thrive  unusually 
well.  These  particulars  may  help  us  to  discover  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  our  own  attempts  to  grow  the  same  flowers. 
I  have  made  a  few  notes  about  those  flowers  which,  at  Grange- 
over-Sands,  in  the  North  of  Lancashire,  have  excited  my 
jealousy  since  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  flourish  here  without  any  care  better  than  I  can 
make  them  grow  in  Cheshire  by  any  amount  of  attention. 
The  natural  soil  of  this  place  is  rich,  brown,  retentive  loam, 
which  never  becomes  green  or  sodden  on  the  surface,  and 
which  contains,  I  believe,  a  good  deal  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  lies  in  pockets  of  various  extent  and  depth  over  the  moun- 
tain limestone  rock.  This  rock  almost  everywhere  projects 
within  a  few  yards,  and  covers  thousands  of  acres  of  surface 
in  the  neighbourhood,  forming  in  many  of  the  gardens  natural 
rockeries,  and  being  so  broken  up  with  deep  cracks  and  fis- 
sures that  all  the  rain  which  falls  is  drained  ofi'  at  once.  The 
native  flora  is  exceedingly  rich,  surpassed  perhaps  by  none  in 
the  kingdom ;  but  I  am  not  to  speak  of  that  now. 

The  first  flowers  which  attracted  my  notice  were  the  Christ- 
mas Roses,  which  I  could  never  grow  successfully  in  Cheshire. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  plants  here  a  yard  across,  with 
bright,  glossy,  green  leaves,  looking  the  picture  of  health, 
and  showing  as  many  as  a  hundred  flowers  expanded  at  a 
time.  The  Christmas  Rose  does  best  here  in  borders  of  deep 
soil,  exposed  to  the  full  sun  and  sloping  to  the  south,  shel- 
tered from  the  cold  quarters,  but  not  shaded.  Those  who 
wish  to  preserve  their  flowers  make  four  piers  of  bricks  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  plants,  and  put  a  large  hand-light  or 
small  pit-light  over  them,  so  that  the  air  can  pass  freely 
underneath.  All  the  Hellebores  seem  to  like  limestone.  H. 
viridis  abounds  here  wild,  and  it  has  occured  to  me  that  de- 
ficiency of  lime  in  soil  may  be  one  cause  of  failure  in  grow- 
ing the  Christmas  Rose.  I  shall  try  mixing  broken  oyster 
shells  and  old  mortar  in  the  soil  for  it.  The  clumps  of  double 
red  Hepatica  in  some  of  the  gardens  of  the  cottages  and 
lodging-houses  are  amongst  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
leaves  of  last  year  all  remain  on  the  plants  healthy  and 
fresh  through  the  blooming  season  ;  and  the  flowers  rest  on 
the  surface  of  these,  so  as  to  present  perfect  hemispheres  of 
dark  green  and  crimson.  Other  Hepaticas  do  well,  but  the 
double  blue  seems  only  to  have  been  lately  introduced,  and 
it  takes  several  years  to  make  a  fine  clump  of  Hepatica. 
All  the  varieties  seem  to  like  not  only  shelter  but  shade  in 
summer.  The  finest  specimens  I  have  seen  are  growing  close 
to  the  wall  of  an  entrance  lodge  quite  overgrown  by  deci- 
duous trees.  Alpine  Auriculas  appear  equally  at  home  both 
in  the  borders  and  the  rockeries,  and  both  in  the  full  sun  and 
the  shade.  They  make  great  tufts  of  healthy-looking  leaves, 
but  for  want  of  more  frequent  division  the  crowns 
become  long-necked,  and  the  flowers  deteriorate.  With  a  little 
more  attention  they  would  do  admirably ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  double  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.  Ompha- 
lodes  verua  is  a  good  old-fashioned  plant,  which  I  have  failed 
in  many  attempts  to  establish,  through  ignorance  of  its 
nature.     It  looks  so  like  a  Forget-me-not  when  in  flower  that 


one  naturally  supposes  it  will  like  wet ;  but  here  it  flourishes 
like  a  weed  in  the  driest  and  most  sunny  parts  of  the  rocke- 
ries, running  about  the  crevices  almost  like  the  creeping 
Crowfoot,  and  rendering  frequent  clearances  necessary.  Its 
brilliant  blue  flowers  are  now  the  most  characteristic  feature 
in  the  gardens  of  Grange.  In  one  place  it  lines  the  angle 
formed  by  the  perpendicular  rock  with  the  gravel  road,  where 
there  is  no  visible  soil.  Valeriana  Phu  aurea  is  much  culti- 
vated here.  It  has  been  in  leaf  ever  since  November,  but 
the  leaves  turned  to  gold  early  in  February.  A  friend 
who  came  to  see  me  remarked,  "  How  early  and  fine  your 
Daffodils  are  !"  and  the  effect  is  exactly  that  of  a  large  bunch 
of  Daffodil  flowers  buried  in  the  soil  to  the  top  of  the  stalks. 
I  never  saw  any  yellow  leaf  so  bright ;  and  it  is  worth  a  trial 
anywhere.  I  believe  the  gold  colour  does  not  last  beyond 
May.  It  requires  a  rich  soil  and  open  situation  ;  it  fails 
totally  and  becomes  unsightly  in  shady  borders  or  poor  soils. 
I  omitted  to  mention  that  Daphne  Mezereum  abounds  in  all 
cottage  gardens,  having  been  dug  up  out  of  the  woods,  where 
it  was  formerly  common,  but  has  become  rare.  Daphne  Cne- 
orum  also  thrives  in  this  soil,  and  is  just  showing  its  pink 
buds.  I  see  in  one  or  two  choice  little  gardens  vigorous 
bunches  of  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  containing  at  least  a  dozen 
flowers,  showing  that  the  plant  likes  lime,  and  that  its  owner 
looks  well  after  slugs,  which  are  the  worst  enemies  of  this 
plant.  It  is  in  the  open  borders,  not  on  the  rockeries.  The 
Heath  tribe,  as  a  rule,  dislike  limestone  soils ;  but  this  soil 
seems  to  be  an  exception,  as  Ling  grows  plentifully,  though 
not  luxuriantly,  on  many  limestone  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  Erica  carnea  is  healthy  and  fine  in  many  of  the 
little  gardens,  growing  in  the  natural  soil.  It  has  been  in 
flower  since  the  middle  of  February,  but  I  have  seen  none  of 
the  white  variety,  which  I  think  does  well  nowhere.  There 
are  also  very  large  plants  of  Erica  vagans,  of  course  not  yet  in 
flower,  growing  in  some  public  gardens,  but  helped  to  flourish, 
I  think,  by  the  addition  of  Moss  peat. 

I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  sheets  of  Arabis,  Aubrietia, 
Alyssum,  Iberis  (already  in  flower),  and  masses  of  Mossy- 
leaved  Phlox,  soon  to  follow,  because  these  are  common  to  all 
rocky  gardens ;  and  in  conclusion  I  cannot  help  expressing  a 
wish  that  the  inhabitants  of  Grange  would  make  more  use  than 
they  do  of  the  fine  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  rare 
and  beautiful  plants  afforded  by  the  rich  well-drained  soil  and 
the  ready-made  natural  rockeries  which  they  possess. 

Grange-over-Sands.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 


HARDINESS  OF  CLEMATISES. 

The  last  two  seasons  have  shown  that  some  of  the  varieties  of  Cle- 
matis which  are  usually  considered  hardy  are  somewhat  impatient 
of  cold.  Most  of  those  I  have  are  young,  and  have  been  planted  in 
large  pots.  I  have  duplicates  of  a  very  few,  and  have  no  other 
means  of  judging  of  the  constitutions  of  the  sorts  named  than  what . 
these  have  presented  to  my  notice ;  but  a  report  of  their  present  con- 
dition may  possibly  induce  others  to  record  their  experience  of  them. 
In  a  sheltered  corner,  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  a  south  with  a 
west  wall,  and  under  a  slight  protection  of  dead  leaves,  I  plunged 
in  the  soil  plants  of  Lawsoniana,  Lucie  Lemoine,  Madame  Van  Houtte, 
Countess  of  Lovelace,  Jackmanni,  Fair  Rosamond,  Gem,  Mrs.  Mitchell 
Innes,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Stella,  Thomas  Tennant,  Vesta,  and 
Graveolens,  the  last  raised  from  seed.  I  find  that  the  first  five  on 
this  list  have  lost  all  vitality  in  the  stems  above  the  covering  of 
leaves.  The  rest  are  doing  well,  and  show  that  they  have  been  lit- 
tle affected  by  the  cold.  On  a  trellis  facing  the  east,  a  Jackmanni 
planted  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago  was  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  fine  purple  blossoms  in  the  autumn  of  187S,  and  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  ;  but  last  year  it  produced  neither  leaves  nor  flowers, 
arid  yet  the  stems  and  many  of  the  lateral  shoots,  did  not  seem  actu- 
ally dead.  I  have  now  cut  away  most  of  the  head,  and  have  left  only 
two  or  three  of  the  stems,  which  still  retain  life  to  the  height  of 
about  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  I  wait  to  see  what  eflfect  the  sun's, 
warmth  will  have  upon  them.     There  is  certainly  life  in  the  roots  \, 
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ami  that  is  the  case  also  with  a  Lady  Bovill  growing  near  on  the, 
same  trellis,  but  in  this  instance  all  above  ground  has  perished.  Be- 
yond it  is  a  montana,  of  course  uninjured,  as  is  also  a  monstrosa,  an 
old  sort,  which,  I  believe,  is  now  seldom  grown,  there  being  others 
that  resemble  it,  but  more  beautiful.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
good  ijrecaution  as  the  winter  approaches,  to  put  some  slight  protec- 
tion to  the  stems  of  all  these  plants,  from  the  ground  upwards  a  few 
inches,  to  ensure  a  growth  low  down  in  the  event  of  injury  by  cold 
or  accident  of  any  iiind  affecting  the  higher  portions  of  the  plant.  — 
B.  S. 


FLOAVEE    GAEDENIXG. 


I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  arguments  adduced  by 
"Justicia"  and  Messrs.  Wildsmith,  Bailies,  Grieve,  etc.,  for  and 
against  the  present  style  of  flower  garden  decoration,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  system  known  as  "  bedding-out,"  and  I  have 
to  heartily  congi-atulate  "  .Justicia  "  on  his  zealous  advocacy  of  hardy 
flowers  ;  but  the  class  of  plants  which  "  .Justicia  "  indicates  as  most 
wortliy  of  attention  are  in  no  way  suited  for  tlie  positions  in  wliich 
he  would  place  them,  and  if  they  had  the  power  of  speech  they 
■would  undoubtedly  exclaim,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends."  It  must, 
moreover,  be  borneinmind  that  gardeners  are  not  altogether  free  agents 
in  the  matter  under  discussion,  as  they  have  first  and  foremost  to 
consider  the  wishes  of  their  employers  ;  and  I  know  that  many  a  one, 
overtaxed  with  work  in  every  department,  would  gladly  see  tlie 
present  style  of  bedding-out  reduced  to  reasonable  limits,  for  it  is 
only  wdiere  constant  repetition  renders  the  system  monotonous  tliat 
■nny  real  fault  can  be  found  with  it ;  there  is,  indeed,  no  reason  why 
the  Pelargonium  and  Calceolaria  should  be  wholly  discarded,  for  there 
is,  as  a  rule,  room  enough  for  all  classes  of  plants  to  be  repre- 
sented. That  all  good  classes  of  plants  should  be  represented,  is  what 
our  correspondent  has  argued  for.  I  feel  certain  that  plant- 
ing hardy  flowers  in  ordinary  geometrical  gardens  would  be  more 
likely  to  stem  the  tide  now  set  in  for  their  favour  than  placing  them 
in  positions  in  which  they  would  really  look  at  home.  This  was  not 
recommended,  but  the  positions  indicated  clearly  ^iliere  they  were 
to  be  placed.  It  was  stated  that  there  are  other  ways  of  embellish- 
ing such  a  garden  than  the  formal  one.  What  we  want  is 
more  originality  of  design  in  gardens,  as  the  stereotyped  terra-cotta 
or  box-edged  garden  precludes  anything  like  originality  in  regard 
to  planting. 

During  the  last  few  years  almost  everj'  kind  of  plant  has  been 
tried  for  bedding  out.  In  such  places  as  Battersea  Park  we  have  had 
Tree  Ferns,  tropical  plants,  and  the  ordinary  inmates  of  stoves  and 
greenhouses,  such  as  Begonias.  Fuchsias,  Caladiums,  etc.,  as  well  as 
hardy  plants,  such  as  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  Ailantus,  etc. ; 
and  to  condemn  the  use  of  these  and  otlier  plants  for  flower  garden 
decoration  would  be  a  very  sweeping  measure  ;  and,  greath'  as  The 
G.iKDEN  has  helped  to  win  back  hardy  flowers  to  popular  favour  by  its 
fearless  advocacy  of  their  manifold  beauties,  I  liave  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  its  success  in  tliat  direction  has  been  more  the  result 
of  showing  where  good  effects  had  been  achieved  by  tliose  who  made 
their  cultivation  a  special  study,  than  the  severest  criticisms  that 
have  yet  fallen  on  those  who  still  adopt  (for  want  of  something  better) 
bedding  out  as  it  is  at  present  practised. 

Mj'  own  idea  is  that  of  all  things  to  be  avoided  is  the  advocacy  of 
violent  and  sudden  changes  ;  for  we  may  by  undue  haste  in  pushing 
for^^•ard  half-matured  designs  as  to  replacing  tender  exotics  by  plants 
of  a  hardier  character  retard  rather  than  promote  the  object  which 
we  have  in  view.  There  is  no  question  tliat  in  the  matter  of  flower 
gardening  we  are  all  too  apt  to  copy  each  others'  ideas,  and,  owing  to 
the  glowing  descriptions  tliat  have  been  given  of  bedding-out  when 
at  its  best,  even  owners  of  small  gardens  have  copied  the  plans  so 
much  bepraised,  whether  the  resoui'ces  of  the  place  favoured  their 
being  carried  out  or  not ;  and  much  harm  has  been  thereby  done  to 
other  and  more  useful  branches  of  horticulture,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
properly  attend  to  such  humble  pursuits  as  kitchen  gardening  and 
fruit  culture  when  an  exotic  style  of  decoration  needs  all  the  avail- 
able strength  of  the  place  to  carry  it  out.  One  may  judge  of  the 
height  to  which  the  mania  for  bedding-out  had  reached  a  few  j-ears 
ago  when  visitors  to  gardens  not  versed  in  plants  would  generally 
inquire  if  any  noticeable  flower  was  an  exotic  or  not  before  they 
ventured  to  bestow  their  meed  of  praise  respecting  it,  lest  it  should 
liave  owed  its  origin  to  our  native  flora,  and  therebj'  exposed  them 
to  ridicule  for  admiring  anything  so  humble  or  that  could  exist  out- 
of-doors  all  the  year  round,  and  enjoy  our  mucli  abused  climate. 
That  there  are  places  where  the  culture  of  hardy  flowers  is  extending 
is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  extensive  demand  that  now  keeps  large 
nurseries  constantly  employed  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fact  that 
extensive  use  is  now  being  made  of  this  class  of  plants  ;  for  not  many 
years  back  the  valuable  stock  which  suck  nurseries  now  hold  would 
have  been  unsaleable. 


In  the  pleasure  grounds  here,  hardy  flowers  have  been  cultivated 
with  gi'eat  care  for  many  years,  not  as  bedding  plants,  but  in  posi- 
tions where  they  can  remain  undisturbed  the  whole  year  round.  It 
is  only  when  such  plants  have  become  thoroughly  established  that 
their  full  beauty  is  apparent ;  and  at  no  season  of  the  year  are  they 
more  enjoyable  than  now,  when  they  are  forming  beautiful  masses  of 
colour  amongst  evergreens,  and  under  wide-spreading  deciduous 
trees.  The  Aconite  and  Snowdrop  displaj',  that  lasted  for  several 
weeks,  is  over  ;  but  now  Golden  Daffodils  and  Primroses  form 
complete  masses  of  lovely  blossoms,  the  fine  dry  March  which  we 
have  had  having  brought  out  their  colours  in  perfection,  the  double 
Daffodils  especially  being  so  thickly  covered  with  flowers  as  to 
hardly  have  room  to  expand.  These,  together  with  Auriculas,  Hepa- 
ticas,  Gentians,  and  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  will  maintain  the  display 
until  Irises,  Evening  Primroses,  Roses,  and  other  summer  flowering 
plants,  take  their  places  and  keep  them  until  Tritomas,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  and  Chrysanthemums  are  in  full  flower.  In  fact,  there  is 
always  something  of  interest  in  gi'ounds  which  are  well  stocked  with 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  flowering  and  deciduous,  and  where  all  in- 
termediate spaces  in  beds  and  borders  are  turned  to  account  as  homes 
for  hardy  plants  and  bulbs  that  require  no  care  beyond  planting 
tliem,  keeping  them  clean,  and  occasionalh'  regulating  them  when 
becoming  overgi'own.  This  kind  of  decoration  yields  excellent  re- 
sults in  proportion  to  the  labour  entailed,  and  gives  a  cheerful  aspect 
to  grounds  without  much  formal  bedding. 

The  reading  of  discussions  on  this  subject  always  recalls  to  my 
recollection  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  that  surround  Frogmore 
Lodge,  in  wdiich  the  mausoleum  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  stands. 
There  may  be  seen  beautiful  grassy  slopes,  on  which  ornamental 
trees  fringe  and  droop  over  the  lake,  wliile  beds  of  hardy  flowering 
shrubs  and  shrubberies  richly  stocked  make  up  such  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  what  a  garden  ought  to  be,  that  the  small  quantity  of  bed- 
ding plants  used  are  only  needed  for  the  quaint  old  Dutch  garden 
or  series  of  gardens  to  which  the  floral  display  is  confined.  Even 
in  these,  too,  one  division  was  devoted  to  permanent  beds  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  such  as  Cabbage  and  IMoss  Roses,  the  white  Jessa- 
mine and  similar  plants.  I  hope  we  may  never  see  the  clipped  hedges 
by  which  tliese  compartments  used  to  be  surrounded  again  become 
popular.  But  the  idea  of  having  perfectly  distinct  features  in  the 
waj'  of  flower  gardens  in  large  places  would  go  far  to  overcome  many 
of  the  objections  that  now  exist  as  to  tlieir  monotony  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  chief  features  of  interest  should  be  sought  for  in  purely  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  which,  if  judiciously  arranged,  would  give  a 
finished  and  furnished  appearance  at  all  seasons  ;  and  with  hardy 
flowers  freely  interspersed  among  them,  the  need  for  formal  flower 
beds  would  be  greatly  diminished.  James  Groom. 


DUTCH  BULB  GROWING  FOR  MARKET. 

The  system  of  bulb  culture  adopted  by  market  gi'owers  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  practised  in  private  gardens.  The  aim  of  the 
private  grower  is  to  have  as  prolonged  a  display  of  bloom  as  possible, 
while  the  grower  for  market  is  anxious  to  clear  out  his  stock  on  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  in  order  that  he  may  have  space  avail- 
able for  other  subjects,  of  which,  in  the  spring  of  the  j'ear,  many 
demand  his  attention.  Early-flowered  plants  are  also  more  remu- 
nerative than  those  bloomed  later  in  the  season,  wlien  they  scarcely 
fetch  more  than  the  price  of  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown. 
Thus  bulb  growing  for  sale  at  the  time  of  year  when  they  are  to  be 
seen  at  their  best  in  private  gardens  (about  the  middle  of  March)  is 
a  period  when  they  are  practically  useless  to  the  market  grower, 
abundance  of  other  flowering  subjects  being  then  available.  Bulbs 
therefore,  to  be  at  all  profitable  must  of  necessity  be  made  to  flower 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  of  their  season  ;  and  to  do  this  pro- 
perly requires  considerable  judgment,  otherwise  the  losses  from  bulbs 
liecoming  what  is  termed  blind  will  be  so  great  that  all  hopes  of 
profit  will  be  entirely  destroyed.  To  be  successful  in  earlj'  bulb 
forcing,  the  roots  should,  of  course,  lie  well  ripened,  firm,  and  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  they  should  be  obtained  as  early  as  convenient  direct 
from  Holland. 

The  white  Roman  Hyacinth  is  the  first  bulb  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  is  usually  obtainable  early  in  August.  When  received,  the 
bags  containing  the  roots  should  be  at  once  opened,  which  prevents 
any  softening  of  the  bulbs  from  damp.  It  is  best  to  pot  them  at  once, 
putting  five  or  six  in  a  5-in.  pot.  Use  good  rich  mould.  When  the 
operation  has  been  completed,  place  them  out-of-doors  in  beds  and 
cover  them  a  few  inches  thick  w-ith  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  coal  ashes, 
giving  a  good  soaking  of  water  before  covering  them.  They  will  also 
do  very  well  planted  in  boxes.  Some  put  their  bulbs  when  potted 
under  stages  of  gi'eenhouses  and  similar  places,  but  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  this  practice  :  the  soil  in  the  pots  generally  gets  dry,  the 
points  of  the  young  fleshy  roots  perish,  and  when  placed  in  heat 
failure  is  the  result.  If  Hyacinths  are  allowed  to  become  dry  after 
they  have  commenced  gi'owth,  they  arc  always  seriously  weakened. 
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and  the  bloom  spikes,  in  consequence,  feeble  and  poor  ;  so  always 
keep  them  in  the  open  air  until  they  are  required  for  the  forcing  house, 
•which  will  be  the  casewhen  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.andthey 
have  grown  about  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  length,  Agood  placein  which  to  force 
bulbs  is  a  low  span-roofed  house,  with  abundance  of  heat  at  command, 
and  with  the  glass  covered  with  mats  or  something  similar  to  ex- 
clude light  until  the  leaves  and  flower  spikes  are  well  developed.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to  thus  early  in  the  season  they  do  not  attain 
more  than  half  their  proper  size,  and  in  many  cases  are  of  little  or 
no  value.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  quality  of  the  bulbs  is  often 
condemned,  whereas  it  is  the  treatment  that  is  at  fault.  Be  sure 
to  supply  them  freely  with  water,  always  somewhat  warm,  and  also 
give  guano  in  a  weak  liquid  state.  This,  if  used  with  judgment, 
will  be  beneficial  to  all  bulbs.  As  they  advance  in  growth  expose  them 
to  the  light  and  air,  still  maintaining  a  good  heat,  when  you  will 
speedily  have  a  fine  crop  of  the  beautiful  snowy  white  spikes  of  blos- 
soms of  this  charming  little  Hyacinth — very  useful  for  all  purposes. 
It  is  usually  brought  into  the  market  early  in  November,  and  is  sold 
in  pots,  each  containing  six  or  seven  bulbs.  These  are  frequently 
brought  on  in  boxes,  the  pots  being  made  up  before  bringing  them 
into  market,  as  it  is  seldom  that  all  bulbs  grown  in  pots  can  be  in- 
duced to  be  individually  in  perfection  at  one  and  the  same  time  ; 
therefore  it  is  a  good  plan  to  always  grow  some  in  boxes  to  be  potted 
off  as  desired.  Such  bulbs,  if  kept  moist,  scarcely  suffer  at  all  from 
being  transplanted.  Those  in  a  cut  state  are  sold  in  bunches,  each 
consisting  of  six  or  twelve  spikes,  surrounded  by  some  cut  foliage, 
and,  being  very  liable  to  bruise,  they  require  careful  packing. 

Tulips  are  brought  to  market  in  immense  quantities ;  they  are 
planted  when  received  in  shallow  boxes,  set  out-of-doors,  and  covered 
as  in  the  case  of  Hyacinths.  When  placed  in  the  forcing  house, 
bottom  heat  of  a  moist  character  is  very  beneficial ;  in  other  respects 


Tulips  and  Lily  of  tlie  Valley  in  a  pot  ot  JlaiJen-hair  Fern. 

they  should  be  treated  like  Hyacinths.  When  in  flower  they  are 
potted  off  into  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots,  five  or  six  bulbs  of  different  colours 
being  put  into  a  pot,  and,  if  possible,  placing  amongst  them  a  small 
plant  or  two  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  or  Pteris  sermlata,  both  of 
which  are  Ferns  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  give  to 
the  pots  of  Tulips  a  neat  and  graceful  appearance.  Tulips  are  also 
sold  in  very  large  quantities  in  a  cut  state  in  bunches,  each  consisting 
of  about  a  dozen  flowers.  The  pretty  little  blue  Squill  (Scilla  sibirica° 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  also  sometimes  mixed  with  Tulips,  and  the 
Squill  likewise  forms  a  charmingly  coloured  pot  planted  by  itself. 

Hyacinths  proper  are  brought  into  the  market  for  the  first  time 
about  Christmas,  and  sell  fairly  well  until  the  end  of  February, 
when  they  are  no  longer  of  any  value.  These  should  be  potted  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  received,  placing  one  bulb  in  a  5-iu. 
pot.  The  bulbs  should  be  about  three  parts  covered  with  soil,  which, 
as  before  stated,  should  be  thoroughly  good  ;  and  they  should  be 
placed  out-of-doors  and  covered,  as  already  advised.  Some  sorts 
naturally  flower  earlier  than  others,  and  these  should,  of  course,  be 
the  first  to  be  placed  in  the  forcing  house,  bringing  on  successional 
batches,  according  to  the  demand.  They  require  treatment  similar 
in  all  respects  to  that  recommended  for  the  Roman  kind,  and  the 
spikes  will  require  some  slight  supports,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
broken.  The  supports  may  be  stuck  in  the  bulbs  without  injuring 
them.  At  the  time  of  potting  the  smaller  bulbs  may  be  placed  in 
boxes,  and  when  in  flower  potted,  putting  three  or  four  in  a  pot. 
In  this  way  they  have  a  massive  and  striking  appearance.  Grand 
Vedette,  a  single  white  kind,  is  much  used  in  a  cut  state,  the  single 


pips  being  large,  and,  when  mounted  on  wire,  bearing  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  flowers  of  the  Stephanotis.  Therefore,  for 
button-hole  and  other  small  bouquets  these  are  in  great  demand. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  forced 
flowers  for  market,  and  anyone  possessing  a  warm  frame  or  house 
may  have  blooms  of  it  from  January  till  May  with  little  trouble  or 
expense.     The  earliest  plants  for  Covent  Garden  are  usually  got  into 
bloom  ^  about    Christmas,   when  good   potfuls   realise   large   prices. 
For  this  purpose  single  imported  crowns  without  any  earth  adhering 
to  them  are  used.     These  are  selected  by  the  Germans  and  Dutch, 
who  grow  them  extensively  ;  and  all  are  warranted  flowering  crowns. 
A  large  quantity  of  these  can  be  packed  in  a  very  small  compass  ; 
tlierefore   the  freightage  costs  but  little,  and  the  roots  themselves, 
when  bought  in  quantity,  are  very  cheap,     These  are  placed  as  soon 
as  received  in  a  strong  hotbed,   and  when  nearly  in  bloom  they  are 
potted,  together  with  a  few  roots  grown  for  their  leaves,  in  5-in.  pots  ; 
they  are  well  watered,   and,   after  being  hardened  off  a  little,   are 
taken  to  market.     Sometimes,   however,  the    rapid  forcing   causes 
them   to   come    "blind;"  but    good,    plump-looking    crowns    can 
generally  be  trusted.     Ferns  are  sometimes  mixed  with  the  bulbs  in 
potting,  and  sometimes  the  beautiful  blue-fiowered  Scilla  sibirica  is 
employed  in  that  way  with  good  effect.     Some  growers  force  Lily  of 
the  Valley  early  for  cut  blooms  alone  ;  and  where  they  can  sell  all 
they    grow    this    plan    is    perhaps   the  most   remunerative,   as  at 
Christmas  single  sprays  fetch   from  6d.  to  Is.  each.     Later  supplies 
are   gx-own  from  imported   clumps,    which  contain  from  twelve  to 
twenty  buds  ;  they  are  potted  in  5-in.   and  6-in.  pots,  and  placed 
under  cover,    a  quantity  being  introduced  at  a  time,  as  required. 
Market  gardeners  always  put  as  large  clumps  of  crowns  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  as  possible  into  the  pots.     If  they  come  up  well,  and  the 
shoots  are  too  thick,   all  superfluous  shoots  are  removed  when  they 
are  about  .3  in.  high  and  have  formed  their  flowers.     As  many  roots 
as   possible   are   obtained   with  each  shoot  so  removed,   and  six  or 
eight  of  them  are  potted  together  into  other  pots.     A  little  soil  is 
placed   on   the   surface   of  the  pots   from   which  they   were  taken 
in    order    to    fill    up    the   vacancy,    and     the   whole  is   placed  in 
warm    quarters    to    develop    their     flowers    and   leaves  perfectly. 
The  thinnings  never  make  good  plants  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  fail 
even  to  make  a  single  rootlet ;  but  the  sole  reason  for  potting  them 
is  that  they  produce  a  fewsprays  of  cut  blooms,  which,  early  inthe  year, 
letch  high  prices  ;  and  it  being  found  that  as  much  money  can  be  ob- 
ained  from  a  moderately  well-tilled  pot  as  a  thickly-filled  one,  thinning 
of  the  crowns  becomes  a  profitable  practice.     Outdoor  flowers  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  brought  to  market  from  the  country  are  generally  green 
and  poor  compared  with  those  produced  either  early  or  late  on  im- 
ported plants.     The  method  of  growing  Lily  of  the  Valley  adopted 
by  the  Dutch  growers  is  somewhat  different  from  that  practised  near 
London.     They  dig  up  single  crowns  and  tie  them  up  in  bundles  of 
ten  or  twelve  together,   an;l  plant  them  in  a  soft  loamy  soil,   well 
manured  with  cow  manure,  at  a  distance  of  10  in.  or  12  in.  between 
the  bundles,  in  a  shady  position.     The  plants  are  not  disturbed  for 
three  years,  when  they  will  be  found  to  have  formed  good  clumps. 
Plants  thus  treated  are  remarkably  well  adapted  for  forcing.     For 
this  purpose  they  are  planted  in  pots  of  suitable  size,  covering  the 
crowns  with  1  in.  or  2  in.  of  soil,  and  then  the  pots  are  plunged  for 
about  a  fortnight  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre.     By  that  time  they  will  be  well 
rooted.     The  pots  are  then  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  in  a  hothouse, 
covering  them  to  a  depth  of  5  in.  or  6  in.     They  remain  there  until 
the  plants  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  fibre,  when  the  pots  are 
taken  out  and  put  for  a  few  days  in  a  warm  place,  after  which  they 
are  removed  into  a  light  house  to  expand  their  flowers. 

Other  forced  bulbs  grown  for  market  consist  of  the  Paper-white 
and  other  Narcissi,  of  which  the  Paper-white  variety  is  the  best  and 
most  useful ;  it  requires  treatment  similar  in  all  respects  to  that 
given  Hyacinths — with  this  exception,  that  two  or  three  bulbs  can  be 
placed  in  a  pot,  and  that  when  put  into  the  forcing  house  it  does 
not  require  to  be  kept  so  long  in  the  dark  after  it  has  started  into 
growth.  This  Daffodil,  being  somewhat  ineffective  in  pots,  is  usually 
sold  in  a  cut  state  in  bunches,  surrounded  by  its  own  foliage  ;  it  is 
strongly  and  sweetly  scented,  and  therefore  much  prized. 

Henry  Bailet. 


A  'Wood  Garden. — The  effect  of  the  April  showers  after  the 
long  drought  has  been  extraordinary.  A  clump  of  Trillium  gi-andi- 
florum  on  a  cool  part  of  the  rockwork  has  been  for  long  almost 
stationary  ;  after  the  rain  they  seemed  to  shoot  up  at  once.  I  have 
just  returned  from  my  wood  garden  ;  the  most  striking  object  there 
is  a  good-sized  bed  of  the  yellow  Dog's-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium 
americanum),  all  in  full  bloom.  I  have  never  before  thought  it  as 
desirable  a  species  as  Erythronium  grandiflorum,  blooming  near  it, 
but  this  is  only,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  at  all  rare  hardy  plants, 
that  I  had  never  before  given  it  exactly  the  conditions  which  it 
required  to  show  itself  in  perfection  ;  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
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as  to  its  great  beauty  when  growing  strongly  and  flowering  freely. 
Oat  beds  are  in  shade  and  shelter,  and  their  soil  the  black  earth  of 
an  old  wood.  The  great  pleasure  of  experimenting  with  hardy 
plants  is,  I  think,  that  after  a  time  we  arrive  at  complete  success, 
and  see  then  the  wide  difference  between  fair  and  perfect  growth. 
I  hope  we  have  succeeded  with  Lilium  neilgherrense  in  the  wood  ; 
last  year  it  showed  healthy,  strong  growth,  standing  the  periodical 
frosts,  till  late  in  the  spring.  My  friend  Mr.  Hovey  saw  it  and  made 
a  note  as  to  its  hardiness,  but  later  on  we  protected  it  with  Bracken, 
and  the  shoots  damped  off.  I  think  they  will  stand  anything  but 
sun  after  severe  frost.  This  year  we  used  a  couple  of  hurdles, 
making  a  snug  corner,  and  yet  leaving  a  free  passage  of  air,  with  a 
third  on  the  top  as  a  roof.  So  far  this  has  succeeded.  One  plant  is 
left  outside  the  comer  for  comparison. — Geokge  F.  Wilson,  Heather- 
bank,    Weybridijr.  Heath. 

Improving  La'wns. — "Cambrian's"  remarks  on  this  subject 
(p.  311)  remind  me  of  a  custom  prevalent  in  this  part  of  Lancashire, 
which,  I  believe,  is  not  common — that  is,  manuring  the  lawns,  or 
feeding  the  Grass,  as  it  is  called.  The  soil  generally  hereabouts, 
especially  towards  the  coast,  is  of  a  hungry  sandy  character,  and  it 
is  a  gi-eat  ditficulty  to  establish  and  to  maintain  anything  like  a 
tolerable  sward  on  it  without  an  extraordinary  effort.  The  strong 
.sea-breezes  and  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  soil  cause  the  very 
-Grass  to  be  nearly  blown  out  by  the  roots.  To  counteract  this,  half- 
Totteu  manure,  a  little  littery,  is  neatly  spread  over  the  lawn  at  the 
^beginning  of  winter,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  till  spring.  The 
iiuugry  nature  of  the  soil  is  much  benefited  by  having  every  particle 
of  the  richness  of  the  manure  washed  down  amongst  the  roots, 
while  the  somewhat  littery  character  of  it  forms  a  blanket  for  the 
■  'Grass.  Some  may  be  startled  at  the  idea  of  having  their  Grass  plots 
treated  in  this  way  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sity. It  is  strange  that  people  never  imagine  that  a  lawn  wants 
helping ;  it  is  all  taking  away  and  giving  nothing.  Hence  the 
cause  of  the  patchy,  poverty-striken  appearance  of  too  many  lawns, 
■which  something  like  the  above  method  would  obviate,  the  too 
common  maxim  being,  the  poorer  the  soil  the  finer  the  Grass. — Thos. 
Williams,  Ormskirk. 

G-elsemlum  sempervirens.— This  plant,  under  the  name 
of  Bignonia  sempervirens,  or  Virginian  Jasmine,  or  Virginian 
Climber,  is  described  in  a  work  on  gardening,  in  my  library, 
bearing  date  1796.  Old  Miller,  in  his  huge  Dictionary,  extols  its 
beauty  and  fragrance.  I  see  it  in  the  catalogues  of  many  nursery- 
men. Can  any  one  tell  me  if  it  flowers  in  England,  and  under  what 
treatment  ?  Surely  it  must  be  worth  cultivating.  The  evergreen 
Bignonia  has  almost  everything  to  recommend  it  as  a  climber  ;  for 
though  the  plants  are  small,  yet  if  they  are  trained  up  to  a  wall,  or 
have  bushes  or  trees  on  which  to  climb,  they  will  mount  to  a  great 
height  by  their  twining  stalks,  and  overtop  hedges,  or  even  trees, 
,  and  will  form  at  a  distance  a  grand  figure  from  the  sway  they  will 
bear.  But  the  flowers  constitute  the  greatest  value  of  this  plant,  on 
account  of  the  fine  odour  Nature  has  bestowed  on  them,  which  is 
to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  perfume  thecircumambient  air  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  These  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  less  beau- 
tiful than  those  of  some  of  the  other  sorts ;  but  this  is  sufficiently 
recompensed  by  their  extraordinary  fragrance. — A  Devonian. 

Hardy  Red  "Water  Lily.— In  reply  to  an  advertisement  o^ 
"  roots  of  the  hardy  red  Water  Lily  from  London"  for  5s.  a  root,  I 

,  sent  for  one,  and  received  in  return  a  tiny  seedling  with  a  few  small 
leaves  and  a  little  bulb  attached  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin,  with 
directions  to  place  it  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  70"  to  80".  If 
this  is  the  advertiser's  idea  of  "  roots  of  a  hardy  Water  Lily  "  it  is 

,.  certainly  not  mine. — Subsckibek. 

Two  New  Boses.— The  Illustration  Hortkole  speaks  highly  of 
Gloire  de  Bourg  la  Heine  and  Madame  Oswald  de  Kerchove.  M. 
Andre  believes  the  first-named  to  be  the  finest  new  Rose  of  the 
year.  The  flower  is  described  as  being  "large,  full,  of  a  splendid 
scarlet-red,  certainly  the  most  brilliant  variety  hitherto  raised."  It 
was  raised  by  M.  Margottin,  senior,  who  obtained  for  it  a  first  prize 
at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878.  Madame  Oswald  de  Kerchove 
is  described  as  flowering  throughout  the  season  ;  is  of  a  colour 
unique  in  the  hybrid  section,  being  up  to  the  present  time  the  only 
kind  in  this  group  the  flowers  of  which  are  distinguished  by  a 
shade  of  yellow.  It  was  raised  by  M.  G.  Schwartz,  of  Lyons. 
Both  these  Roses  are  described  as  of  vigorous  habit. — J.  Cornhill, 
Biifleet. 

Primula  Bedding. — "Justieia's"  notes  on  hardy  spring 
flowers  (p.  235)  I  saw  beautifully  illustrated  yesterday  by  a  round 
bed  with  concentric  circles  of  double  Primroses — crimson,  lilac, 
purple,  and  violet,  sloping  effectively  towards  the  centre,  at  Sum- 
merhill,  near  this  town.  A  fine  Dielytra  spectabilis  completes  the 
picture  for  the  centre,  than  which  few  things  could  be  more  effeel 
.  iive.— W.  J.  M.,  Clonmd. 


LEAFLETS. 


Mr.  Gumbleton  has  sent  me  a  nicely-drawn  sketcli  of  one 
of  those  poor  washy  Tulips  which  are  now  beginning  to  come 
into  cultivation.  Such  will  probably  do  more  harm  than  good 
in  the  present  state  of  gardening.  People  seek,  and  rightly, 
distinct  and  good  plants  ;  and  while  such  as  these  might  be 
desirable  if  we  had  not  others  of  the  same  family,  they  are  not 
so  much  so  in  the  case  of  a  group  in  which  there  are  several 
brilliant  kinds,  many  of  them  seldom  seen  in  cultivation. 
All  concerned  in  developing  our  garden  flora  should  take  care 
to  put  on  one  side  rather  than  encourage  poor  indistinct 
kinds.  I  fancy  that  the  same  remarks  would  apply  to  Mr. 
Burbidge's  Tulip,  figured  last  week. 

* 

A  very  different  kind  of  thing  is  the  really  brilliant 
addition  to  our  gardens  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Maw  this 
week — the  Chionodoxa,  a  lovely  blue  and  white  flower, 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Siberian  Scilla  when 
that  is  at  its  best.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  refined 
and  charming  in  colour.  It  is  a  splendid  gain  to  the  spring 
garden.     I  am  alluding  to  the  larger  C.  Luciliaj. 

♦ 

So  our  little  friend  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet  has  been  found 

in  a  wood    near   Castle  Wellan,    in   the   county  Down.      I 

never  saw  him  naturalised,  but  inasmuch  as  he  is  one  of  the 

little  plants  perfectly  at  home  on  the  bare  and  frozen  hills  of 

Europe,  where  the 
low  bushes  and  star- 
ved trees  form  some- 
thing like  a  copse,  T 
do  not  see  at  all  why 
he  should  not  be  of- 
ten seen  as  a  natura- 
lised subject  in  sandy 
or  barish  places.  Per- 
haps he  would  have 
a  better  chance  there 
tlian  in  borders  dug 
over  every  year.  I  fancy  the  fate  of  our  little  friend  was 
very  often  settled  by  a  chop  of  the  spade  in  old  times.  A 
few  years  ago  one  might  travel  for  days  in  gardens  without 
ever  seeing  a  bit  of  this  fine  old  plant,  which  is  stiU  seldom 

seen  well  grown. 

♦ 

In  the  spring  exhibitions  of  pictures  which  are  now  open- 
ing, however  interesting  they  may  be  from  the  painter's 
standpoint,  one  may  look  in  vain  for  any  beautiful  examples 
of  studies  of  any  of  the  less  commonplace  aspects  of  vege- 
tation. The  mere  broad  general  and  distant  effects  are  those 
about  which  artists  mainly  concern  themselves.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  conventional  and  eternal  spray  of  Hawthorn  or 
Apple  beside  the  bird's-nest,  and  a  few  other  well-known  types, 
but  no  sign  of  how  flowers  really  grow  in  the  hedgerows  or 
lanes ;  no  grand  groups  of  trees  painted  for  their  own  sakes  ; 
no  evidence  of  any  observation  of  the  less  common  and  more 
beautiful  aspects  of  vegetation.  In  fact,  the  artists  run  in 
grooves,  much  like  ourselves,  and  want  a  severe  "  shaking  up  " 
to  get  them  to  better  work  than  these  poorly  painted  fore- 
grounds and  little  impossible  pettinesses  of  Cherry  branches, 
robins'  nests,  &c.,  all  stuck  together  in  a  way  that  no  one  ever 
saw.  While  adhering  to  this,  one  hardly  ever  sees  an  in- 
teresting aspect  of  our  native  vegetation,  or  any  other,  drawn 

in  all  its  wild  beauty. 

«■ 

I  am  very  fond  of  the  Chinese  Iris,  with  its  delicate 
fringe  of  petal ;  and  where    it    wiU   not  grow   out-of-doors 
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freely,  which  it  seldom  does,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place 
planted  out  in  the  border  of  a  cool  house,  in  which  it  is 
quite  at  home  and  flowers  freely.  By  the  way,  it  is  well 
that  attention  is  being  called  to  cool  houses.  Nothing  has 
ever  been  made  of  them  yet  worth  speaking  of.  Next  in 
wisdom  to  the  man  who  would  dispense  with  all  houses, 
and  see  what  he  could  do  without  them,  should  be  placed 
he  who  would  build  a  fine,  well-lighted,  lasting  structure, 
and  at  once  dispense  with  boiler,  pipes,  &c.,  altogether. 
There  are  numbers  of  plants,  perfectly  hardy  as  regards 
what  they  will  endure,  that  require  in  our  climate  the 
shelter     only    of   the    glass    to    give    an   admirable  result. 

But  nothing  should  be  put 
in  such  houses  that  can  be 
killed  by  frost,  which  often  in 
severe  winters  enters  into  and 
destroys  plants  that  are  at 
all  tender.  The  best  way 
to  treat  such  a  house  would 
be  to  have  the  centre  of  it 
planted  out  to  a  conside- 
rable extent.  In  that  way, 
throughout  the  most  un- 
favourable parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Camellias  which 
flower  so  superbly  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  south 
coast  generally  could  be 
grown  everywhere  throughout  the  land.  In  this  case  we 
have  a  plant  which  is  hardier  than  the  Laurel,  but  which 
simply  wants  protection  to  develop  and  encourage  its  pre- 
cious flowers.  In  such  houses,  too,  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to 
flower  in  pots  some  of  our  finest  hardy  plants  before  they 
bloom  out-of-doors.  An  immense  number  of  hardy  flowers, 
such  as  the  broad-leaved  Saxifrages  and  the  new  spring- 
flowering  Hellebores,  will  well  repay  those  who  grow  healthy 
batches  of  them  in  pots  for  such  gentle  forcing  and  perfect 
protection     from    severe  springs  as    the    cool  house   would 

afi'ord. 

* 

Here  are  a  few  lines  from  D.  T.  Fish  which  have  the  true 
ring  :— 

I  was  surprised  to  find,  after  such  a  severe  winter,  mtmbers  of 
Lilium  giganteum  coming  up  strongly  through  the  soil  (a  stiff  loam 
approaching  clay)  in  the  well-furnished  gardens  of  Mr.  Oakea,  near 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Each  of  the  "  stools  "  there  are  literally  capped 
with  a  layer  of  soot,  as  Mr.  Oakes  had  discovered  that  the  snails  and 
slugs  were  exceptionally  fond  of  this  fine  Lily.  Many  of  the  shoots 
are  of  flowering  size,  and  will  have  a  magnificent  eS'ect  among  the 
shrub  masses  and  herbaceous  plants  among  which  they  are  placed. 
Quantities  of  Lilium  auratum  were  also  left  out  without  any  protec- 
tion, and  were  coming  through  strongly.  These  looked  healthy, 
though  not  very  vigorous.  Three  years  ago  we  tried  100  bulbs  of 
auratum  in  a  lighter  soil  at  Hardwicke — within  a  mile  of  Newton — 
and  the  frost  or  the  slugs,  or  both,  made  an  end  of  them,  though  on 
the  same  border  we  have  one  of  the  finest  rows  of  white  Lilium  can- 
didum  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

Such  words  seem  to  come  on  the  wind  from  a  good  garden, 
but  is  it  very  kind  to  put  the  loveliest  of  all  Lilies  in  a  row  ? 
I  say,  No.  A  friend  of  mine,  not  over  particular,  by-the-way, 
in  advertising  for  a  house  expressly  said,  "Not  a  house  in  a 
row ; "  and  so  would  the  Lily  say  if  it  could  speak.  Would  it 
not  be  an  interesting  question  for  young  gardeners,  when  we 
get  a  school  for  them,  how  to  arrange  white  Lilies  without 
putting  them  in  a  row  1  Not  a  hard  problem  to  begin  with. 

* 

One  word  with  Mr.  Wildsmith  about  dogmatism.  My  work 
is  to  destroy  dogma.  Theirs  is  the  dogma  who  say  that  an  "ar- 
chitectural structure  "  should  be  surrounded  by  formal  gardens. 
I  say  that  there  are  as  many  ways  of  forming  beautiful  gar- 


dens round  a  house  as  there  are  houses  !  I  do  not  assert  this 
merely,  but  ask  people  to  open  their  eyes  and  look  at  each 
side  the  country  houses  or  villas  they  see  ;  glance  at  old 
country  gardens  where  the  mode  I  deprecate  has  not  been 
adopted,  and  in  the  case  of  places  where  it  has  ;  particu- 
larly look  at  the  eS'ect  of  the  terrace  garden  from  all 
points  of  view,  comparing  the  architectural  garden  side,  so  to 
say,  of  the  house  with  those  not  so  adorned.  Although  more 
than  half  the  country  seats  in  England  have  been  injured 
from  the  stupid  acceptance  of  the  dogma  in  question,  I 
believe  that  those  who  observe  and  think  the  matter  out 
for  themselves  will  still    see   evidence  that  it   is  both  false 

and  very  harmful  in  its  effects  on  the  art  of  pure  gardening. 

* 

It  is  rather  curious  to  notice  a  writer  in  another  garden 
journal  praising  alpine  flowers  and  at  the  same  time  apologis- 
ing for  their  want  of  brilliant  colour,  the  fact  being  that 
alpine  flowers  have  the  most  brilliant  colour  of  all.  A  well- 
formed  rock  garden  in  spring,  or  early  summer,  should  be  re- 
plete with  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  of 
colours,  only  the  silly  way  in  which  people  pack  these  little 
plants  into  pockets  between  a  lot  of  rubbishing  stones  or  burrs 
prevents  them  from  spreading  out  into  the  carpets  which  one 
sees  in  their  native  homes.  Instead  of  seeing  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  one  sees  a  mass  of  piled  stone  or  brick. 

* 

Speaking  of  colour,  the  splendour  of  the  Paeonies  is  hardly . 
ever  used  as  efiectively  as  it  might  be  in  gardens.  I  never 
felt  its  real  force  myself  till  I  saw  a  group  of  the  double 
scarlet  kind  flowering  in  the  long  Grass  in  a  wild  garden 
in  Oxfordshire.  The  owner  had  placed  an  irregular  group 
of  this  plant  in  an  unmown  glade  quite  away  from  the 
garden  proper ;  and  yet,  seen  from  the  lawn  and  garden, 
the  efiect  was  most  brilliant,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the 
way  in  which  such  high  colours  tell  in  the  distance.  To  be 
able  to  produce  such  effects  in  the  early  summer  for  six 
weeks  or  so  is  a  greEft  gain  from  a  landscape  point  of  view, 
apart  from  the  immediate  beauty  of  the  flowers  when  seen 


close  at  hand.     This  little  cut  shows  well  the  elegant'  Pfeonia 

tenuifolia,  which  is  not  so  showy  as  the  other  kinds,  but  stiU 

a  valuable  species. 

* 

Mr.  Ingram,  writing  in  the  Chronicle,  makes  some^  inte- 
resting notes  on  Anemone  blanda,  the  peculiar  merits  of 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  when  I  first  picked 
it  out  from  a  batch  of  A.  apennina  from  Greece  : — 

I  do  not  know  a  more  charming  spring  flower  than  Anemone 
blanda— of    a    more    intense    shade    of    blue     and    preceding    itt 
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flowering  A.  appenina  by  at  least  a  month.     It  is  most  fortunate 

that  for  purposes  of  propagation  it  produces  seed  freely,  and   its 

seedlings  exhibit  a  decided  tendency  under  cultivation  to  vary  from 

the  normal  type,  but  still  preserving  their  precocious  habit.  Amongst 

the  seedling  varieties  I  possess  are   flowers  almost  twice  the  size  of 

the  ordinary  form,  and  varying  in  colour  from  white,  light  blue  to  the 

intense  hue  of  the  parent. 

* 

I  see  my  old  friend,  Xerophyllum  aspliodeloides,  of  the 
North  American  sand  barrens,  has  had  a  first-class  certificate, 
though  an  old  garden  plant,  if  rare.  Will  any  one  take  the 
white  Lily  or  the  Moss  Rose  to  the  Committee  1  Without 
undervaluing  its  labours,  one  may  say  that  it  sometimes  errs  by 
doing  too  much.  The  above  is  a  plant  of  but  little  merit  for 
gardens  generallj'.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  grow- 
ing any  but  really  beautiful,  useful,  and  distinct  plants  ;  and 
these  qualites  they  should  possess  from  a  garden  stnwlpoint. 
We  shall  soon  have  all  our  lovely  old  flowers  back  again,  and 
hundreds  of  new  ones  among  them  ;  but  we  must  guard 
against  the  weedy  rubbish  which  spoiled  the  poor  old  mixed 
border. 


PLAXTS     FIGUKED. 


Acanthorhiza  aculeata  ("L'lUustration  Horticole,"  pi.  367). 
— This  handsome  Palm,  which  is  still  rare  in  cultivation,  was  dis- 
covered some  forty  ye.irs  ago  by  Messrs.  Linden  &  Funck  in  the 
forests  around  Teapa,  in  the  State  of  Tabasco,  Mexico.  It  was  found 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  2000  ft.  above  sea-level  ;  and 
it  was  introduced  a  few  years  after  its  discovery.  Mr.  Linden  pro- 
visionally named  it  Cliamarops  stauracantha,  under  which  name  it 
was  distributed.  Acantliohriza  aculeata  is  a  dwarf,  stout  Palm, 
clothed  with  beautiful  leaves,  havuig  six  or  more  large  segments, 
radiating  from  the  top  of  the  long  slender  stalks.  The  trunk  is 
furnished  with  numerous  short  roots,  which  eventually  harden  and 
become  spiny  ;  hence  the  generic  name. 

Amaryllis  (Hippeastrutn)  Mrs.  Baker  ("Florist  and 
Pomologist, "  pi.  509). — The  genus  Amaryllis  is  coming  to  the  front 
again,  as  recent  displays  testify,  and  the  variety  figured  under  tlie 
above  name  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  tliese  showy  flowers.  It 
has  broad  massive  petals,  of  a  glowing  crimson,  darker  towards  tlie 
base,  and  tlie  flowers  are  from  6  in.  to  7  in.  in  diameter.  This 
variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Baring,  Esq., 
and  the  stock  is  in  tlie  liands  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  The 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Pvoyal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  it  a 
first-cl.ass  certificate  last  year. 

Auricula  Captivation  and  Picotee  ("Florist  and  Po- 
mologist," pi.  50S). —These  are  two  of  Mr.  A.  Dean's  new  strain  of 
varieties,  wiiich  are  designated  laced  Alpine  Auriculas.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  clear  yellow  centres,  rounded  dark  lobes, 
distinctly  laced  all  round  with  white,  as  in  the  variety  called  Capti- 
vation, or  pinlc,  as  in  Picotee.  Amateurs  of  these  flowers  will  tind 
this  a  vigorous  and  hardy  strain. 

Bowenia  spectabilis  var.  serrulata  ("L'lUustration 
Horticole,  "  pi.  36(3).— Among  Cj'cads  Bowenia  spectabilis  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful,  its  compound  leaves  having  led  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, who  first  discovered  it,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  species 
of  Dracontiuni.  It  has  also  been  mistaken  for  a  Fern.  The  variety 
figured  in  the  place  quoted  above  difi'ers  from  the  type  in  the  leaf- 
lets being  deeply  and  sharply  toothed. 

Oattleya  'Walkeriana  ("Belgique  Horticole,"  1S79,  pi.  17). 
— This  showy  Cattleya  was  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Register  "  in 
lSi7  under  the  marne  of  C.  bulbosa,  and  in  Paxton's  "  Flower  Gar- 
den," 1S50,  under  the  correct  name ;  but  it  appears  to  have  become 
rare.  It  is  a  dwarf  species,  with  large  violet-rose  flowers.  Tlie 
flower-scape  springs  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Gardner 
discovered  this  species  in  Brazil  on  tlie  trunks  of  trees  overhanging 
water,  and  named  it  in  memory  of  his  travelling  companion,  Edward 
Walker. 

Chevalliera  Veitchi  ("L'lUustration  Horticole,"  pi.  362).— 
Under  the  name  of  .-Echmea  Veitchi,  this  was  figured  in  the  "  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,"  pi.  6329,  in  1877.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  Bro- 
meliad,  and  valuable  on  account  of  the  long  duration  in  full  beauty 
of  its  dense  briUiant  red  flower-spikes.  Mr.  Andre  states  that  by 
continued  elongation  the  flower-spikes  continue  in  blossom  for  a  year, 
or  even  longer.  A  native  of  New  Granada,  discovered  by  Mr.  Wailis, 
and  introduced  into  our  gardens  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Oroton  (Codiaeum)  Baronne  James  de  Rothschild 
("L'lUustration  Horticole,"  pi.  365). — Among  variegated  hot-house 


shrubs  few  equal  the  Crotons,  and,  if  the  representation  be  a  faithful 
one,  this  variety  combines  in  itself  nearly  all  the  brilliant  hues 
characteristic  of  the  genus.  Mr.  Andr(5  states  that  it  was  raised  by 
the  same  firm  tliat  raised  the  Draca?na  regis,  described  below,  and 
that  it  caused  quite  a  sensation  at  tlie  last  International  Exhibition 
in  Paris,  where  it  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time.     It  is  the  issue  of 

C.  Veitchi,  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  C.  maximum  in  1875.  As 
Mr.  Andr(5  remarks,  it  is  very  ditficult  to  describe  the  unique  combi- 
nations it  exhibits  of  soft,  delicate  tints  of  green,  of  dark  green,  of 
chrome,  of  golden  yellow,  of  carmine,  of  crimson,  of  salmon, 
shaded  in  a  hundred  ways,  forming  bands,  patches,  borderings  and 
network  on  the  oval-oblong,  taper-pointed  blade  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
a  robust  plant,  of  compact  habit  and  ample  foliage. 

Cycas  media  ("L'llustration  Horticole,"  pi.  368). — A  native 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  ■\\  here  it  forms  trunks  10  ft.  to 
12  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  leaves,  which  spread  almost 
horizontally,  giving  the  tree  a  tabular  appearance.  This  elegant 
Cycad  is  now  being  tried  in  the  open  air  in  the  South  of  France 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Dracaena  regis  ("L'lUustration  Horticole, "pi.  360). — A  vigo- 
rous and  beautiful  variety,  stated  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between 

D.  Mooreana  and  D.  Regina,  the  latter  being  the  seed  parent.  It 
forms  a  stem  about  18  in.  high,  bearing  a  crown  of  ample  and  most 
brilliantly  coloured  leaves,  in  which  deep  dark  purple  and  bright 
scarlet  are  very  effectively  associated.  The  blade  is  oval  or  oblong, 
broadly  margined  with  scarlet,  and  borne  on  a  stout  scarlet  stalk. 
This  fine  variety  was  raised  in  1877  by  Messrs.  Chantrier  Brothers, 
of  Mortefontaine,  in  France,  and  was  last  year  put  into  commerce. 
It  was  exhibited  by  the  raisers  last  year  in  a  show  at  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie,  Paris. 

Drosera  binata  ("L'lUustration  Horticole,"  pi.  361). — This 
singular  Sundew  is  a  native  of  Australia,  where  upwards  of  forty 
species  are  known,  many  of  them  exceedingly  elegant  and  beautiful. 
It  is,  moreover,  not  new  to  cultivation,  having  been  figured  in  the 
"Botanical  Magazine"  nearly  fifty  years  ago  from  a  plant  that 
sprang  up  from  some  earth  imported  with  other  plants  from  Aus- 
tralia into  Kew  Gardens.  D.  binata  is  a  stemless  species,  the  flower- 
scapes  of  vigorous  plants  rising  to  a  height  of  15  in.  to  18  in.  The 
leaves  have  long  slender  stalks,  aud  the  blade  is  either  divided  to 
the  base  into  two  narrow  segments,  or  each  of  the  primary  segments 
is  again  divided  into  two  or  three.  Although  an  attractive  plant, 
it  is  far  surpassed  by  some  of  its  Australian  aud  South  African  con- 
geners. D.  cistiflora,  from  the  latter  country,  has  white,  pink,  red, 
or  purple  flowers,  sometimes  as  much  as  2  in.  across.  The  Austra- 
lian species  range  from  1  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  some  having  rosettes  of 
leaves  at  the  base  of  the  flower  scapes,  like  our  native  species  ;  some 
having  the  leaves  scattered  along  the  slender  trailing  stems,  whilst 
others  have  erect  branching  stems  ;  and  they  exhibit  as  wide  a 
range  of  variety  in  their  flowers.  Some  of  the  species  have 
tuberous  roots,  and  would  doubtless  offer  the  cultivator  no  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  Certain  it  is  that  a  collection  of  living  Sun- 
dews would  be  exceedingly  attractive  and  interesting. 

Hepatica  triloba  and  angulosa  (varieties)  ("Belgique 
Horticole,"  1879,  pi.  16). — A  glance  at  the  plate  quoted  is  sufficient 
to  re\-ive  all  our  old  love  for  the  Hepaticas,  which  one  used  to  see  in 
nearly  every  cottage  garden.  Few  early  spring  flowers  require  so 
little  care,  or  blossom  so  freely,  or  exhibit  such  a  variety  of  colour 
as  these  humble  plants.  A  very  pretty  eft'ect  may  be  produced  with 
the  various  shades  of  blue  and  red,  intermixed  with  white,  which 
the  variety  of  H.  triloba  ofi'er  ;  and  they  are  so  very  hardy. 

Hohenbergia  exsudans  ("  Belgique  Horticole,"  1S79,  pi.  18). 
— An  old  Bromeliad  under  a  new  name — at  least  under  a  new  generic 
name,  for  Loddiges  figured  it  in  his  "Botanical  Cabinet  "  (ix,  pi.  801) 
as  long  ago  as  1824.  Like  so  many  others  of  its  family,  it  is  showy 
when  in  flower,  though  there  is  nothing  specially  characteristic  in  its 
foliage.  The  yellow,  orange,  and  white  flowers  are  clustered  at  the 
top  of  a  stout  scape,  which  is  furnished  with  ample  crimson  bracts. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  plant,  to  which  the  specific  name  has  reference, 
is  a  secretion  in  the  flowers  which  is  excreted  by  the  floral  envelopes 
in  the  form  of  a  white  greasy  substance.  Loddiges  states  that  it  looks 
like  wax,  but,  if  touched,  instantly  melts  into  water  of  a  bitterish 
unpleasant  taste.     A  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis  ("L'lUustration  Horticole,"  pi. 
363). — This  handsome  white-flowered  Masdevallia  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  record  this  new  portrait  of  it.  We  may  men- 
tion, however,  that  Mr.  Rucker  flowered  it  in  this  country  as  long 
ago  as  1864,  a  date  when  few  of  the  species  of  this  attractive  genus 
were  in  cultivation. 

Phytarrhiza  anceps  ("Belgique  Horticole,"  1879,  pi.  20, 
21). — Another  old  jilant  under  a  new  name,  being  the  Tillandsia 
anceps  of  Loddiges,  "Botanical  Cabinet,"  viii.,  pi.  771.  In  habit  and 
in  the  type  of  its  inflorescence  it  resembles  Tillandsia  Liudeni,   but 
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it  is  immeasurably  inferior  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  can  only  be 
regarded  as  botanically  interesting. 

Primula  sinensis  purpurea  punctata  ("Florist  and 
Pomologist,"  pi.  505). — A  fine  variety  in  every  respect ;  the  habit 
of  the  plant,  the  composition  of  the  truss,  the  shape  and  coloration, 
being  nearly  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  name  purpurea  is  only  employed  in  contradistinction  to  alba, 
for  there  is  not  even  a  suspicion  of  purple  in  the  flovifers,  which  are 
rather  of  a  soft  crimson,  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  white  dots 
around  the  circumference  of  the  lobes.  This  excellent  variety  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Barron,  from  seed  furnished  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  & 
Co.,  of  Paris.  W.  B.  Hem.slby. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND     WOODLANDS. 

Yews— Their  Berries  and  Transplantation.— Mr.  Grieve 
says  (p.  290)  that  Yew  berries  are  considered  poisonous.  I  was  not 
aware  of  this,  but  I  know  that  I  have  eaten  them  with  impunity, 
and  have  seen  handfuls  of  them  eaten  at  a  time.  They  are,  I  believe, 
perfectly  harmless  if  the  seeds  are  not  eaten,  though  I  am  not  sure 


spread  of  the  branches  over  the  south  side  from  the  centre  of  the 
trunk  is  30  ft.  10  in.,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  branch's  from 
north  to  south  is  48  ft.  The  extent  of  the  branches  west  is  33  ft., 
and  the  whole  mass  is  calculated  to  weigh  55  tons,  which  had  to  be 
moved  westward  56  ft.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
tree  is  that  it  is  itself  of  the  male  gender,  with  only  one  female 
branch  upon  it.  One  other  instance  of  this  peculiarity  occurs  in 
England,  viz.,  the  Golden  Yew  tree  at  Elvaston  Castle.  The  opera- 
tions necessary  to  remove  the  tree  consisted  in  digging  a  complete 
trench  round  the  trunk  to  the  depth  of  some  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  in  width, 
leaving  a  square  block  of  earth  of  about  16  ft.  by  15  ft.  round  the 
root  of  the  tree.  In  order  to  remove  this  whole  block,  tree  and  all, 
to  the  proper  spot  at  a  distance  of  56  ft.  away,  rollers  had  to  be 
used,  and  to  do  this  Mr.  Barron's  process  has  been  to  introduce  by 
means  of  drifts,  bored  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.  from  the  surface  of  tlie 
block  of  earth,  four  bulks  of  timber,  1  ft.  10  in.  square,  at  intervals 
of  2  ft.  Placed  transversely  to  these  are  three  other  pieces  of  timber, 
and  the  whole  is  battened  round  or  boxed  in  with  planks.  Under- 
neath this  box,  in  order  to  give  a  surface  for  the  rollers  to  play  upon, 
were  laid  a  number  of  deal  boards.  By  means  of  pulleys  anJ  blocks 
the  entire  mass  was  gradually  worked  forward,  the  most   spreading 
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that  even  they  are  poisonous.  As  to  the  Yew  being  one  of  the  easiest 
shrubs  to  transplant,  as  Mr.  Grieve  states,  I  may  mention  that  I  have 
moved  a  great  number  of  them,  but  never  found  that  they  were  less 
susceptible  of  injur j'  than  other  shrubs.  But  I  do  not  doubt  that 
even  a  tree  1000  years  old,  like  the  one  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondent, could  be  moved  successfully  with  nearly  50  tons  of  earth 
to  the  roots  ;  50  tons  would  embrace  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  ground  round  the  tree — an  area  more  than  equal  to  the  extent  of 
the  roots,  at  any  rate. — J.  S.  W. 

The  work  of  transplanting  the  Yew  tree  in  Buckland  church- 
yard, above  alluded  to,  said  to  date  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Druids,  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Barron,  of  Elvaston  Nursery, 
near  Derby.  This  Yew,  according  to  the  Builder,  is  stated  to  De 
really  over  1000  years  of  age,  and  being  the  only  one  mentioned  in 
the  Domesday  Book,  may  claim  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  only  Yew  said  to  be  near  to  its  age  being  one  in  Scotland, 
but  even  this  one  is  not  mentioned  in  the  record  alluded  to.  The 
Buckland  Yew,  owing  to  the  great  thunderstorm  which  happened 
many  j'ears  ago,  when  it  was  struck  by  lightening,  has  been  divided 
into  two  principal  limbs.  The  north  limb  at  the  fork  is  6  ft.  10  in. 
in  circumference  ;  the  south-west  limb,  before  being  divided,  was 
10  ft.  10  in.  The  south  limb  divides  at  9  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the 
trunk,  horizontally  to  the  principal  limbs  of  the  tree.  The  north- 
west fork  is  8  ft.  S  in.  at  9  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  stump.     The 


limbs  of  the  tree  being  kept  steady  in   their  positions  by  a  timber 


trolley  and  props  while  being  removed, 
venerable  tree  will  continue  to  flourish. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 


A  Group  of  Trees. — The  words  grouping  and  massing  are 
sometimes  used  in  connection  with  gardening  ;  but,  unhappily,  group- 
ing in  the  sense  known  to  artists  is  not  either  very  common  or  very 
easy  in  gardens.  And  yet  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  learn 
to  group  things  together  in  au  easy  way.  We  fear  that  the  group 
in  the  pleasant  landscape  herewith  shown  is  composed  of  trees  which 
many  gardeners  would  consider  best  cut  down,  and  yet  for  a  small 
group  the  effect  is  very  good.  Grouping,  while  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  ways  of  arranging  trees,  is  also  very  natural,  as  one 
often  finds  many  examples  of  trees  grouping  themselves  together,  "so 
to  say,"  and  finely. 

Rubus  phcenicolasius. — It  is  true  that  this  plant  was  killed 
here  down  to  the  snow  line  this  winter,  but  it  now  pushes  up  vigor- 
ously ;  therefore  it  may  be  said  to  be  hardy,  for  it  stood  very  well 
the  0"  F.  which  we  had  in  the  winter  1878-79,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  in  my  garden  when  its  fruits  were  fully  ripe.  The 
branches  arch  gracefully,  and  the  dark  green  and — on  tlie  under- 
sides— silvery-shining  leaves,  the  mossy  blood-red  pubescence  of  the 
branches,  and  the  glossy  shining  scarlet  fruits  which  appear  by 
hundreds,  make  this  shrub  a  most  beautiful  object.  In  taste  its 
fruits  are  very  good,  being  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Rasp- 
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berry   and   Blackberry  ;  and   I   hope  that   very  soon  we  may   get 
improved  varieties. — Max  Leichtlix,  Baden-Baden. 

Rubus  crataegifolius. — Tbia  is  also  a  very  iine  plant,  and 
one  \vhii;h  has  proved  itself  to  be  perfectly  hardy  even  this  winter  ; 
it  fruits  even  more  abundantly  than  phcenicolasius,  but  it  lacks  in 
summer  and  fruiting-time  the  red  pubescence  of  the  stem  and 
petioles,  and  the  fruits  are  not  so  good  in  taste.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  leafage  takes  wonderful  colour,  from  green  to  dark  red  and  orange, 
when  the  winter  sets  in.  Both  are  in  any  case  very  ornamental.— 
Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


The  Chilwell  Varieties  ot  Grapes.— I  obtained  plants  of 
Golden  Queen,  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Hogg  when  tliey  were  first 
sent  out,  and  planted  them  in  new  houses  and  in  new,  well-formed 
borders,  all  inside.  I  planted  Dr.  Hogg  in  an  early  Vinery  along  with 
Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Duchess  of  Buccleugh. 
Amongst  these  Buckland  Sweetwater  stands  first  as  regards  size 
of  berry  and  colour,  but  I  give  preference  to  Dr.  Hogg  for  flavour  ; 
I  find,  however,  that  the  berries  quickly  shrivel  after  they  are 
fully  ripe.  The  Vine,  too,  is  rather  weak  in  constitution.  I  believe 
it  would  bo  much  improved  if  inarched  upon  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
I  can  speak  favourably  of  Golden  Queen,  planted  in  a  late  house 
along  with  Trebbiano,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  Venn's 
Muscat,  Black  Morocco,  and  Lady  Downs.  I  may  mention  that 
these  Vines  are  all  planted  in  separate  compartments,  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  single  brick  wall,  built  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
border.  Like  others,  I  did  not  at  first  succeed  with  Golden  Queen  ; 
but  I  find  that  by  watering  freely  until  colouring  takes  place,  and 
afterwards  withholding  water  at  the  roots  altogether  until  the  fruit 
is  fully  ripe,  with  plenty  of  fire-heat  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  back 
and  front,  removing  all  lateral  shoots  not  wanted,  it  proves  remark- 
ably good.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is,  however,  still  our  best  White 
Grape,  and  we  had  a  supply  of  it  up  to  January  20.  Golden  Queen 
has  a  smack  of  musky  flavour  when  well  grown  and  ripened,  and  a 
rich  golden  colour.  It  and  Black  Alicante  will,  I  am  of  opinion,  be 
eventually  considered  to  be  the  King  and  Queen  of  late  Grapes. 
I  cannot  speak  so  favourably  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
worth  attention.  A  late  house  does  not  suit  it,  especially  when  planted 
with  Lady  Downs  and  Gros  Colmar.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
would  succeed  better  in  a  mid-season  house,  exposed  to  the  long 
sunny  days  of  July  and  August  ;  and  I  purpose  inarching  it  upon 
Foster's  Seedling,  to  give  it  a  trial  in  the  description  of  house  just 
named, — H.  A.  M.,  St.  Vincent's,  Grantham. 

Peach  Trees  and  G-reen  Ply.— Peach  trees,  as  I  feared 
would  be  the  case,  are  nearly  bare  of  bloom  ;  and  therefore,  under 
any  circumstances,  favourable  or  otherwise,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  bear  a  crop  of  fruit.  Buds  they  appeared  to  have  in 
plenty,  but,  owing  to  the  green  condition  of  the  wood,  few  have 
swollea,  and  what  there  ai-e  now  showing  colour  seem  to  be  imper- 
fect, as  tlie  fast  unfolding  petals  are  cripi>led  and  deformed.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  for  aphides  are  congregated  round  about  them,  waiting  to 
effect  an  entry  the  moment  they  expand  ;  so  that,  what  with  their 
inherent  weakness  and  the  certainty  of  an  early  attack  by  these  pests, 
the  prospect  just  now  is  altogether  a  very  forlorn  one.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  green  fly  should  have  shown  so  early,  especially 
as  up  to  the  present  we  have  had  no  warm  weather  ;  and  one 
would  have  thought  the  winter  would  have  been  too  severe  for  any 
to  live  through  ;  but  yet  they  must  have  done  so,  as  in  pruning  the 
trees  long  ago,  many  were  found  on  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  which 
leads  to  the  inference  that  they  are  of  a  more  hardy  nature  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Feeling  determined  to  hold  them  in  check, 
and,  if  possible,  save  the  few  blossoms  we  had,  I  had  some  Tobacco 
steeped  in  hot  water  in  which  soft  soap  had  been  dissolved,  and  gave 
all  the  trees  a  good  syringing,  using  the  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  90*, 
which  soon  settled  accounts  with  those  that  were  visible,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  at  the  same  time  destroyed  millions  of  eggs.  Crops 
of  Peaches  are  almost  as  frequently  injured  by  the  attacks  of 
aphides  as  they  are  by  frost ;  and  I  would  advise  a  similar  appli- 
cation to  the  one  mentioned  above  the  moment  the  flowers  are 
set ;  for  if  the  insects  are  allowed  to  establish  themselves  inside, 
the  embryo  fruit  suffers  in  such  a  way  from  their  attacks  as  to 
turn  yellow  and  fall.  Gishurst  and  the  other  forms  of  insecticide 
are  too  strong  and  dangerous  at  that  early  stage ;  but  Tobacco- 
juice  and  soft-soap  never  do  harm  to  the  tenderest  vegetation,  and 
by  using  the  liquid  warm  it  is  much  more  potent.  In  applying 
it  at  this'seasou,  it  is  best  to  do  so  the  first  thing  on  a  fine  morn- 
ing, so  that  the  trees  and  wall  may  have  time  to  dry  before 
nightfall ;  otherwise  frost  may  follow,  and  do  mischief.  Although 
Peaches  and   Nectarines  are   so   unpromising,  I   never  saw  Plums 


and  Cherries  look  better,  as  both  on  walls  and  standards  they  are 
crowded  with  plump  buds.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  birds 
have  left  them  alone,  but  why  they  have  been  so  forbearing  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conceive ;  for  severe  as  the  winter  has  been,  it  surely  has 
not  killed  all  the  bullfinches  ;  while  as  to  sparrows,  they  certainly 
seem  as  plentiful  as  ever,  and  these  latter  are  generally  bad  for 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.  A  naturalist  suggests  to  me  that 
the  bullfinches  must  have  found  some  other  food,  jjrobably  that  of 
the  seeds  of  the  Blackberry,  of  which  they  are  particularly  fond  ;  and 
on  thinking  it  over,  this  is  most  likely  the  case,  as  they  were  plen- 
tiful very  late  in  the  autumn,  and  too  unripe  to  be  eaten  by  other 
birds.  But  what  about  the  sparrows  ?  as  there  could  not  be  many 
Grass  seeds,  and  yet  we  shall  no  doubt  see  plenty  of  weeds  as  a 
legacy  from  last  year. — S.  D. 

Lambton  Seedling  Pine. — During  these  last  few  years  I 
have  often  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  Pine  in  all  stages  of 
growth.  Though  rather  dwarf  in  habit,  it  produces  fruit  of  large 
size,  and  beautiful  in  both  shape  and  colour.  Even,  too,  during  th& 
darkest  days  of  winter  the  fruit  fills  its  pips.  I  have  been  a  success- 
ful Pine  grower  for  the  last  forty  years,  but  I  have  never  seen  a,  Pine- 
approach  so  near  perfection  as  that  under  notice.  When  better 
known  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  Pine  growers. — J.  Miller,  Silks- 
worth,  Sunderland. 

Drying  Apples.  — A  report  was  made  to  the  Ohio  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  Alden  process  of  drying.  One  of  the  machines  at 
Adrian,  Michigan,  liad  cost  10,000  dol.,  and  had  paid  for  itself  ini 
five  years.  It  dries  400  bushels  of  green  fruit  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  employs  sixty  hands,  mostly  girls.  The  white  colour  of 
the  dried  fruit  is  secured  by  driving  fumes  of  sulphur  through  the 
dryer. 

The  Sand  Pear. — Charles  Downing  informs  the  Jfeic  York  Tri- 
bune that  the  Chinese  Sand  Pear  and  the  Japan  Pear  (the  latter  ori- 
ginating in  New  Jersey  from  seed  brought  from  Japan)  are  hardy  and 
free  growing  trees  at  Newburgh,  and  bear  soon  and  abundantly  a 
medium  sized  handsome  fruit,  only  suitable  for  stewing  and  canning, 
and  keeping  till  midwinter.  The  foliage  is  large  and  handsome,  and 
tree  so  far  free  from  blight.  Keiffer's  Hybrid,  a  seedling  from  the 
Chinese  Sand  Pear,  supposed  to  be  crossed  with  some  good  sort,  ia 
of  fair  size  and  good  quality,  deep  yellow,  ripening  in  October,  and 
a  promising  variety.  Mr.  Downing  thinks  the  Le  Conte  Pear  of  the 
South  is  a  hybrid  of^the  Sand  Pear,  and  some  other  sort ;  it  ripens  in 
summer,  but  is  not  very  good  in  quality. — Country  Gentleman. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. — ''S.  D."  (p.  238)  is  still  of  opinion. 
that  Peach  trees  in  pots  will  not  produce  fruit  as  large  and  fine  in 
flavour  as  standard  trees.  If  "  S.  D."  will  come  to  Milton  in 
August  or  September  I  shall  be  glad  to  allow  him  to  see  and  taste 
my  Peaches,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  for  himself.  I  do  not  agree 
with  "  S.  D."  when  he  says  that  Peaches  consume  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  labour  in  watering,  without  any  corresponding 
return.  It  takes  me  fifteen  minutes  to  water  one  of  my  houses  ;  I 
have  water  laid  on,  of  course.  My  trees  in  pots  are  allowed  to  bear 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  dozen  fruit  each.  I  do  not  deny  that 
standard  trees  are  profitable  ;  but  they  must  not  be  pyramid  trees,  as- 
"  S.  D."  recommends.  They  would  not  long  remain  pyramids,  as 
the  lower  branches  would  gradually  die  off,  and  nothing  but  the- 
upper  ones  would  remain.  My  standard  trees  are  5  ft.  6  in.  high  in 
the  stem  ;  the  top  of  the  head  will  be  about  12  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  the  head  about  8  ft.  in  diameter.  I  have  gathered  twelve 
dozen  Peaches  from  one  of  these  trees  at  a  picking.  I  do  not  deny 
that  "  S.  D."  can  keep  his  standards  as  clean  and  healthy  as  the  pot 
trees  ;  all  I  know  is  I  cannot  do  so,  and  I  am  not  a  Tom  Thumb 
either,  as  I  stand  5  ft.  10  in.  in  height.  I  quite  agree  with  "  S.  D." 
respecting  Vines  and  Figs  in  pots  ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  soil  suited  to  the  Vine  and  that  suited  to  the  Peach. 
The  former  must  have  an  open  soil,  while  the  latter  requires  it  to  be 
rammed  into  the  pot  by  means  of  a  wooden  rammer,  and  made  as- 
hard  and  firm  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  The  success  of  Peach 
culture  in  pots,  in  my  opinion,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  trees  are  re-potted  in  the  autumn.  My  mode  is 
simply  this  :  I  take  the  trees  out  of  their  pots,  rake  off  all  the 
fibres,  or  nearly  all,  from  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom,  reduce  the  ball 
to  less  than  half  its  original  size,  then  re-pot  it  and  ram  in  the  soil 
as  hard  as  possible.  The  trees  are  then  stacked  up  close  together, 
watered,  and  the  pots  are  covered  with  straw,  where  they  remain  all 
the  winter.  There  are  at  the  present  moment  in  Mr.  Rivers'  orchard 
house  Peach  trees  in  pots  which  have  borne  good  crops  of  excellent 
fruit  for  the  last  twenty  years.  There  is  no  reason  why  Peach  trees 
in  pots  should  not  be  allowed  to  root  through  into  the  border,  as 
"  S.  D."  recommends  for  Figs  ;  and,  indeed,  they  do  so.  I  always 
lift  my  pots  once  during  the  summer  to  break  off  these  roots,  to  pre- 
vent the  trees  from  making  too  much  wood.  I  have  just  had  a  flow 
and  return  pipe  put  round  one  of  my  houses.  The  trees  are  now  in  fuU 
flower,  and  lovely  they  look.     I  had  some  Stump-the-World  Peaches. 
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last  year  considerably  larger  than  the  Grosse  Mignonne  I  before  men- 
tioned, but  I  did  not  weigh  nor  measure  them.  I  know  they  were 
very  good  eating;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  "  S.  D."  will  say  the 
same  of  my  fruit  if  he  honours  me  with  a  visit. — G.  A.  P^ssingham, 
Milton,  Camhridge. 


BIRD'S-NEST    FUNGI. 

A  BY-NO-MEANS  Uncommon  denizen  of  London  gardens  is  the  curious 
fungus  here  figured  under  the  name  of  Cyathus  vernicosus.  It  com- 
monly grows  on  paths,  frequently  close  to  wooden  borders,  and  it  is 
often  overlooked  from  its  colour  resembling  the  ground  upon  which 
it  grows — a  case  of  "protective  resemblance"  very  provokins;  to  be- 


Cyathus  vernicosus. 

ginners  in  fungology.  We  have  seen  it  in  dirty  city  yards,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  on  the  naked  ground  in  all  sorts  of  places.  When  it 
is  three-quarters  buried  in  the  ground,  as  it  commonly  is,  it  looks 
•very  much  like  a  minute  bird's-nest;  hence  one  of  its  popular  names. 
Groups  of  these  fungi  are  also  known  as  "  siUer-cups,"  "pixies' 
purses, "  and  by  other  names  having  a  like  import.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  Nidulariacei,  a  name  bearing  reference  to  the  resemblance  of 
the  different  members  to  birds-nests  of  various  sorts.  Tlie  "eggs " 
Been  within  the  "nests"  are  not  true  spores,  but  "sporangia,"  or 
' '  conoeptacles, "  bodies  whose  office  it  is  to  bear  the  spores  within 
■themselves.  These  sporangia  are  umbilioate,  and  from  the  umbilicus 
an  umbilical  cord  attaches  the  sporangia  to  the  sides  of  the  parent. 
A  second  species,  named  Cyathus  striatus,  is  perhaps  a  little  less 
common  than  C.  vernicosus,  though  it  is  not  infrequent  on  and 
about  sticks  in  damp  woods,  principally  in  the  autumn. 

Another  "bird's-nest  fungus"  is  illustrated  under  Sphserobolus 
stellatus.      This  is  a  bird's-nest  with  one  egg  only ;  it  commonly 


Spterobolus  stellatus. 

grows  on  rotten  twigs,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the  ground  ;  it 
often  covers  rotten  sawdust  and  it  is  frequent  in  greenhouses.  Like 
its  brother  "  bird's-nests  "  mentioned  above,  it  "  mimics  "  the  colour 
•of  the  matrix  upon  which  it  grows  ;  it   perhaps   more  frequently 


grows  on  rotten  sawdust  and  Cocoa-nut  refuse  than  any  other  mate- 
rial, and  it  always  takes  the  colour  of  these  substances.  Its  tint  is 
commonly  yellowish  brown.  The  upper  figure  shows  the  fungus 
natural  size ;  the  lower  and  principal  figure  is  enlarged  to  better  show 
the  nature  of  tlie  vegetable  nest.  At  first  the  fungus  looks  like  a 
minute  Puffball ;  then  the  outer  skin  cracks  in  a  stellate  fashion, 
after  the  style  of  the  Starry  Puffballs  ;  then  the  rays  of  the  star  be- 
come reflexed ;  next,  one  of  the  elastic  skins  lining  the  interior  becomes 
suddenly  inverted,  and  a  single  egg  or  sporangium  is  set  free,  and  shot 
tlirough  the  air,  like  a  shell  from  a  miniature  mortar.  Tliese  eggs, 
sporangia,  or  shells,  are  naturally  sticky,  so  that  when  the  "ball- 
thrower,  "  or  Sphterobolus,  hence  its  name,  grows  in  a  greenhouse, 
these  eggs  may  be  seen  sticking  about  everywhere  on  the  leaves, 
stems,  and  glass.  Gardeners  with  sharp  eyes  and  weak  fungological 
knowledge  often  take  these  things  for  some  new  species  of  "Ameri- 
can bug  "or  a  Coccus  infesting  glass.  Tlie  "  balls  "  are  far  more 
visible  than  the  "mortars,"  for  the  latter  are  "protected"  by 
their  resemblance  to  tlie  ground  or  Cocoa-nut  refuse  in  which 
they  grow,  and  their  presence  remains  often  quite  unsuspected. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  no  audible  sound  when  these 
balls  are  discharged,  though  a  nicely  adjusted  telephone  might  detect 
one  ;  and  the  balls  are  so  light  that  when  they  are  discharged  against 
the  face  they  are  not  felt.  Sometimes  a  horticulturist,  after  examin- 
ing his  pets,  goes  into  dinner  with  a  number  of  these  mysterious 
bodies  sticking  on  to  his  face  ;  he  does  not  feel  the  bodies  himself, 
but  his  fi-iends  think  he  has  been  attacked  by  a  crop  of  new  garden 
parasites.  F. 


ORCHIDS. 


PHAL^NOPSIS  ON  THE  COOL  SYSTEM. 

As  some  who  possess  these  lovely  Orchids  may  feel  inclined  to  try 
to  grow  them  on  the  cooi  system,  so  highly  recommended  lately,  per- 
mit me  to  offer  a  few  words  of  caution,  for  fear  they  may  find  to 
their  cost  that  although  they  may  in  their  native  habitats  bear  the 
rush  of  Trade-winds  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  which 
they  grow,  yet  we  have  no  decided  evidence  that  they  are  benefited 
thereby,  or  even  that  they  need  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are 
growing  to  be  put  into  violent  motion  to  ensure  satisfactory  growth. 
My  own  experience  of  them  is  as  follows  : — A  few  years  ago  a  case  of 
Orchids  from  the  Philippines  was  placed  under  my  care,  some  of  the 
contents  of  which  looked  more  dead  than  alive.  They  were  tied  to 
the  branches  of  the  trees  from  which  they  were  cut  by  fibre  resemb- 
ling black  horse-hair.  As  we  had  no  houses  devoted  entirely  to  Orchid 
culture,  we  laid  them  on  the  floor  of  a  moist  stove  where  Crotons, 
Marantas,  and  similar  plants  were  grown,  as  well  as  Dendrobiunis 
and  other  free-flowering  Orchids.  The  temperature  of  this  house 
was  seldom  below  60° — oftener  indeed  65°  at  night  during  the  winter 
months  ;  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  was  kept  up  at  all  times, 
and  for  three  months  at  a  time  no  ventilation  was  given,  as  I  dislike 
driving  heat  into  a  house  at  the  bottom  and  letting  it  out  at  the  top; 
it  naturally  escapes  fast  enough  in  all  the  houses  with  which  I  ever 
yet  met,  at  least  plant  houses. 

After  the  Phalsenopsis  had  lain  a  few  days  on  tlie  moistened  floor 
without  any  direct  application  of  water,  we  hung  them  up  at  one 
end  of  the  house,  and  gave  them  a  light  syringing  twice  a  day.  They 
began  speedily  to  develop  both  roots  and  leaves,  and  although  some 
proved  wortliless,  yet  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  of  P.  amabilis  and 
nearly  as  many  of  P.  Schilleriana  in  good  condition.  These  we  tried 
on  blocks,  in  pots,  and  in  home-made  baskets,  in  which  they  succeeded. 
The  compost  used  was  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  clean  potsherds, 
pieces  of  charcoal,  and  a  few  lumps  of  fibry  peat.  They  were  kept 
abundantly  supplied  with  tepid  rain-water,  and  frequently  m  sum- 
mer they  were  plunged  overhead,  leaves  and  all,  in  a  tub — treatment 
which  they  evidently  enjoyed,  for  they  produced  hundreds  of  blos- 
soms ;  in  fact,  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  they  were  all  in  full 
bloom,  the  efl'ect  was  most  striking,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  P. 
amabilis,  which  differed  considerably  from  each  other,  were  always 
more  or  less  in  flower  the  whole  year  round.  Many  said  they  would 
flower  themselves  to  death,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  common  idea  in 
regard  to  these  free-blooming  plants  ;  but  I  never  felt  any  doubts 
on°this  head,  as  the  leaves  yearly  increased  in  size  and  vigour.  On 
a  special  occasion,  however,  we  once  moved  a  few  of  them  in  full 
bloom  into  the  conservatory,  where  a  night  temperature  of  about 
50°  was  maintained  ;  and  although  they  were  hung  in  the  very 
warmest  corner,  it  did  not  take  many  days  to  show  they  were  "  not 
at  home"  in  their  new  quarters,  and,  although  we  speedily  put 
them  back  to  their  genial  moist  atmosphere,  some  time  elapsed  before 
they  recovered  from  their  cool  treatment.  I  would  therefore  strongly 
urge  anyone  having  Phalajnopsis  in  good  condition  to  try  and  keep 
them  so  by  unaltered  treatment,  for  they  are  not  good  subjects 
upon  which  to  experiment.      I  am  aware  that  Dendrobiums  with- 
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stand  cool  treatment,  and  that  many  other  Orchids  from  equally  hot 
countries  are  rendered  more  t^oriferous  by  a  resting  period,  but  such 
is  not  the  case  with  Phaltenopsi.i  ;  at  least  such  is  my  experience,  for 
although  they  may  exist  for  a  long  time  under  the  low  temperatures 
mentioned  in  The  Gardex  (p.  S),  it  is  rather  from  the  extreme  vi- 
tality that  Orchids  in  general  possess  than  from  their  being  benefited 
by  it.  I  feel  sure  that  those  who  gi-ow  t^iem  for  sale  would  speedily 
adopt  the  cool  system  if  it  were  practicable,  as  artificial  heat  is  well 
known  to  be  expensive. 

We  too  often  take  it  for  granted,  I  fear,  that  all  plants  must  suc- 
ceed under  the  conditions  tliat  surround  them  in  tlieir  native  haunts. 
Bat  the  fact  is,  many  plants  are  gi-own  to  greater  perfection  under 
artificial  than  under  natural  conditions  ;  for  they  are  only  subjected 
to  those  which  are  found  to  be  congenial  to  them,  while  from  trying 
storms,  droughts,  or  floods,  that  visit  even  the  most  favoured  lands, 
they  are  exempt.  I  would  therefore  say  to  PhaUenopsis  growers. 
Avoid  all  extremes,  especially  those  on  the  side  of  cool  treatment. 

J.  Groom,  Linton. 

A  Feast  of  Phalsenopsis. — A  very  general  opinion  pre- 
vails that  if  you  want  to  see  Orchids  worth  looking  at  you  must  go 
to  the  metropolis  ;  and  no  doubt  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  the  statement.  In  such  nurseries  as  those  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea,  and  Jlr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  and  others,  one  sees 
all  kinds  of  Orchids  in  the  highest  perfection  ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  we  find  magnificent  specimens  at  times  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  For  example  :  Henham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke,  in  East  Safl:blk,  is  not  famed  for  its  rich  collection  of  Orchids; 
nevertheless,  I  had  the  richest  feast  of  Phalrenopsis  there  the  other 
day  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed.  There  were  about  thirty  plants  in 
all — almost  covering  the  roof  of  a  small  stove.  The  varieties  were 
mostly  Schilleriana  and  amabilis,  with  a  few  of  grandiflora.  They 
had  been  in  flower  for  several  months,  and  were  still  in  great 
beauty.  Several  of  the  plants  had  two  flower- stems,  one  or  two 
three,  and  I  counted  100  expanded  blossoms  on  one  of  the  plants  ; 
several  of  the  others  had  from  50  to  70  blooms.  The  flowers  were 
also  large,  and  several  of  the  examples  of  P.  Schilleriana  had  flowers 
of  unusual  depth  of  colour.  These  plants  have  formed  a  feature  at 
Henham  for  some  years.  They  were  fresh  basketed  last  year,  and  seem 
to  have  taken  kindly  to  their  new  quarters,  and  to  be  making  haste 
to  fill  their  allotted  root-space.  They  are  seldom  or  never  removed 
from  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown.  The  glorious  sprays  of 
P.  amabilis,  so  pure  and  white,  produce  a  splendid  effect  in  contrast 
with  the  flaming  bracts  of  Poinsettia  and  tlie  brilliant  sprays  of 
Euphobia  jacquinia;9ora,  with  which  the  house  is  filled  in  winter. 
The  Phalai'nopsis  are  fragrant  at  all  times,  but  sweeter  than  Violets 
even  at  night.  It  seems  a  pity  that  such  plants  cannot  be  more 
plentifully  imported  or  readily  increased,  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
easier  reach  of  all  lovers  of  plants,  as  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing 
than  such  a  floral  feast  as  they  make  at  Henham  all  through  the 
dreary  winter  and  early  spring  mouths. — D.  T.   Fi.SH. 

Thinning-out  the  Bulbs  of  Orchids.  —  Mr.  Baines's 
answer  to  my  question  (p.  196)  as  to  what  he  would  do  with  C'ce- 
logynes  that  had  become  so  crowded  that  the  young  bulbs  were 
growing  over  the  top  of  the  old  ones,  is  an  admission  of  the  correct- 
ness of  my  views  which  I  did  not  expect.  I  said  there  was  no  way 
of  making  room  for  the  young  growths  on  crowded  plants  save  thin- 
ning-out, and  Mr.  Baines's  alternative  consists  in  dividing  the  plants 
into  smaller  ones,  which  is  an  impracticable  way  of  giving  room  to 
the  central  bulbs  even  in  small  specimens  ;  for,  cut  up  a  large  plant 
as  one  may — unless,  indeed,  you  tear  it  to  pieces — you  still  leave  the 
interior  bulbs  as  badly  crowded  as  before.  Not  only  that,  if  dividing 
the  phants  be  the  only  way  of  making  room  for  young  growths,  then 
the  culture  of  large  specimens  becomes  an  impossibility.  The  real 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  dividing  such  plants  as  Ccelogynes  injures 
them  far  more  than  thinning  them  out  does,  because  you  not  only 
sever  the  stems  in  all  directions,  but  completely  disestablish  the 
roots  as  well.  The  case  of  depriving  an  Odontoglossum  of  its  back 
bulbs  without  injury,  as  cited  by  me,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Baines, 
now  not  a  case  in  point ;  but  the  truth  is  it  is  unanswerable.  Mr. 
Baines  gave  us  an  instance,  nameless  as  usual,  of  Odontoglossums 
that  had  been  all  but  ruined  by  simply  having  their  old,  or  back  bulbs 
thinned  out.  I  cited  a  case  where  the  whole  of  the  back  bulbs  had 
been  altogether  cut  away  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the 
well-being  of  the  plant — a  thing  that  is  done  every  day.  Such  opera- 
tions are  simply  questions  of  care  ;  divide  the  connecting  rhizomes 
only,  and  leave  each  bulb  its  own  independent  roots  ;  and  there  is 
no  danger  whatever.  I  have  to  add,  in  reference  to  a  remark  I 
made  before,  that  I  find  that  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Drumlanrig,  does  not 
go  as  far  as  I  do  in  thinning  Ccelogynes,  but  only  removes  "  the  very 
oldest  and  smallest  bulbs."  I  had  not  referred  to  his  article  on  the 
subject  when  I  wrote  last.— J.  S.  W. — [Here  we  think  this  discus- 
sion should  end.] 
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PLATE  CCXXVII— NEW  FUCHSIAS. 

The  plate  of  new  Fuchsias  given  with  this  number  represents  some 
of  the  leading  varieties  from  Mr.  Canuell's  collection  at  Svvanley. 
They  are,  as  will  be  seen,  all  handsome  varieties,  and  suitalile 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  variety  at  the  top  of  the  plate,  on  the 
left-hand,  with  the  widely  expanded  pale  mauve-coloured  corolla,  is 
Banks's  First  of  the  Day,  and  the  scarlet  tube  and  sepals  contrast  in 
a  remarkable  manner  with  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  The  one 
on  the  right  hand  is  a  new  French  variety,  raised  by  M.  Lemoine, 
of  Nancy,  named  M.  Lauth  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  compact, 
with  a  handsome  plum-purple  corolla  dashed  with  rose,  and  the 
scarlet  tube  and  sepals  handsomely  refiexed.  The  white  corolla'd 
variety  in  the  centre  is  Jeanne  dArc,  the  corolla  of  which  is  large 
and  massive,  and  pure  in  colour,  with  the  tube  and  sepals  particu- 
larly rich  in  iiue.  The  variety  on  the  left-hand  of  the  plate,  at  the 
bottom,  is  Aurora  superba,  a  particularly  novel  and  attractive  one, 
the  tube  and  sepals  being  rich  salmon,  the  corolla  large,  handsome, 
and  of  a  distinct  orange-scarlet  colour,  suffused  with  yellow.  That 
with  the  white  tube  and  sepals  is  Bull's  Ethel,  a  fine  kind,  re- 
markable for  the  great  length  of  the  tube  and  the  well-formed 
violet  and  carmine  corolla.  The  value  of  Fuchsias  as  deco- 
rative plants,  as  well  as  suitable  subjects  for  exhibition  purposes, 
is  acknowledged  by  all  ;  but  they  are  rarely  grown  so  well  and 
presented  in  such  good  form  as  they  might  be.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task 
to  grow  Fuchsias  well,  and  they  are  such  accommodating  plants  that 
cultivators  with  but  little  convenience  in  the  way  of  glass  have 
succeeding  in  turning  out  specimens  of  a  high-class  character.  At 
horticultural  exhibitions  it  too  often  happens  that  the  Fuchsias  are 
unworthy  of  awards,  and  this  because  cultivators  commit  the  mistake 
of  relying  on  old  plants,  and  fail  to  grow  young  and  vigorous  speci- 
mens. In  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  \Vilts  Fuchsias  arc  grown 
to  great  perfection  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  plants  are  staged 
far  ahead  of  an3'thing  elsewhere.  What  can  be  done  in  one  part  of 
the  country  is  capable  of  accomplishment  in  another  ;  and,  in  order 
to  assist  in  furthering  this  desirable  result,  a  few  cultural  directions 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  that  the  West 
country  cultivators  select  their  strongest-rooted  cuttings,  and  pot 
them  siugly  in  small  pots,  placing  them  in  a  Melon  or  Cucumbec 
frame,  in  which  there  is  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  and  as  soon  as  the 
I'oots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  the  plants  are  pinched  back,  to  get 
them  into  a  pyramidal  shape  which  is  preferred  by  exhibitors.  By 
means  of  two  or  three  shifts  good-sized  specimens  are  obtained  by 
the  end  of  the  summer,  symmetrical  in  shape,  and  of  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  character.  It  is  in  this  way  there  is  laid  the  foundation  of 
plants  shown  the  following  summer  S  ft.  in  height  and  as  much  as 
4  ft.  in  diameter. 

Let  us  see  how  a  second  season's  growth  produces  such  fine  speci- 
mens from  the  cuttings  taken  sixteen  and  eighteen  months  previously. 
When  the  plants  have  done  flowering  the  first  season  and  the  wood 
is  properly  ripened — say  by  the  end  of  October — they  are  cut  back 
somewhat  hard  and  placed  in  a  house  s;ife  from  frost,  and  kept 
moderately  dry.  About  the  first  week  in  February  signs  of  growth 
will  show  themselves.  The  plants  are  then  shaken  out  of  the  soil 
and  re-potted  in  14-in.  or  16-in.  pots,  the  compost  used  being  made 
up  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
leaf-mould,  a  little  peat,  and  some  silver  or  rough  sea  sand,  with  the 
addition  of  some  good  rotten  cow  manure.  This  is  mixed  well  to- 
gether, and  when  the  plants  are  potted  thej' are  kept  close  in  a  gentle 
warmth,  and  then  transferred  to  a  cold  house  till  early  in  June,  when 
the  specimens  are  placed  out-of-doors  and  well  syringed  frequently 
every  day  while  the  weather  is  hot  and  drying.  Water  is  freely 
given,  and  also  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure,  the  most  suit- 
able being  horse  manure  placed  in  water  to  soak  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  using  ;  a  good  drenching  with  this  is  given  about  once  a 
week. 

Much  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  in  training  his  plants, 
in  getting  them  into  a  nice  head  of  bloom  just  when  it  is  required, 
and  in  maintaining  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy.  Some  of  the  West 
of  England  growers  will  make  use  of  the  same  plants  for  four  or  five 
years  in  succession  as  exhibition  specimens  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  plants 
show  signs  of  exhaustion,  fresh  ones  are  gro^vn  on.  The  late  Mr. 
C.  J.  Perrj',  of  Birmingham,  used  to  grow  superb  exhibition  Fuch- 
sias by  taking  cuttings  in  August,  growing  them  on  through  the 
winter,  and  treating  the  plants  in  the  way  just  set  forth  ;  and  he 
would  sometimes  exhibit  these  plants  twice  in  a  season — viz.,  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  again  in  August.  Let  cultivators  throw  away  their 
old  specimens  of  Fuchsias  and  trust  more  to  young  vigorous  plants, 
and  they  will  find  them  to  be  of  a  more  satisfactory  character  and 
every  way  better  suited  for  use  as  decorative  plants.  R.  D. 
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Flower  Garden. 

Should  mild  showery  weather  such  as  generally  characterises  the 
month  of  April  continue,  grass  will  need  frequent  attention  as 
regards  mowing,  rolling,  and  sweeping.  Lawn  tennis  and  croquet 
grounds,  that  have  been  considerably  loosened  by  last  winter's  severe 
frost,  will  require  more  than  ordinary  care  to  bring  them  into  proper 
condition  again.  All  plants  of  questionable  hardiness,  such  as 
Pampas  Grass,  Tritoma  Uvaria,  etc.,  may  now  be  safely  divested 
of  their  withered  foliage,  as  young  growth  will  now  be  pushing  up 
strongly,  and  the  old  leaf-covering,  so  essential  during  winter,  would 
now  only  blanch  and  draw  up  the  young  growths  proceeding  from 
the  base.  After  all  the  decayed  material  has  been  cleared  off,  a  top 
dressing  of  well  rotted  manure  or  leaf-soil  will  greatly  invigorate 
the  plants.  The  Pampas  Grass  is  suitable  for  groups  by  the  margins 
of  ornamental  water  ;  and  the  Tritoma  is  one  of  the  most  eifec- 
tive  of  hardy  flowering  plants  for  the  background  of  herbaceous 
borders  or  for  groups  backed  up  by  dark  coloured  evergreens, 
especially  Yew  edges  used  for  screens  to  shut  out  unsightly  objects. 
Another  noble  plant  is  Bocconia  cordata,  with  its  Spiraja-like  plumes 
reaching  a  height  of  10  ft.  and  very  ornamental  foliage.  This 
may  now  be  safely  planted,  and,  being  a  strong,  vigorous- 
rooted  plant,  will  flourish  in  any  ordinary  soil.  Fuchsias  of 
the  Riceartoni  or  gracilis  type,  where  used  as  permanent 
outdoor  decorative  plants,  are,  as  a  rule,  killed  to  the  ground  this 
year,  even  in  mild  localities  ;  but  this  is  no  disadvantage,  as,  if  cut 
down  at  once,  they  will  make  fine  specimens  during  the  season,  and 
will  be  clad  with  blossoms  for  months  together.  Any  one  wishing  to 
try  other  kinds  should  gradually  harden  off  young  plants,  and 
finally  plant  them  out  at  the  end  of  May.  Hydrangeas  that  have 
withstood  many  years  out-of-doors  are  this  season  so  much  injured 
by  frost  as  to  necessitate  cutting  to  the  ground.  Many  tender  wall 
shrubs  and  climbers  are  also  very  much  cut  up,  and  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  prune  them  back  to  the  sound  portions  forthwith,  in  order  to 
concentrate  the  energies  of  the  plants  on  the  current  year's  growth. 
The  young  shoots  of  the  various  sorts  of  Clematis  will  now  need  fre- 
quent attention  as  regards  training  ;  for  if  they  once  become  matted 
together  the  flowering  points  get  injured  in  separating  them.  Cle- 
matis Jackmaniii  and  C.  lanuginosa  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  older 
varieties  of  Clematis  ;  the  former,  a  rich  purple,  is  extremely  flori- 
ferous  ;  the  latter  is  a  very  large  lavender-coloured  variety.  These 
look  well  trained  thinly  amongst  Wistarias,  Banksian  Roses,  and 
similar  climbers.  We  find  such  combinations  to  look  well  on  bare 
tree  stems  in  shrubberies ;  sweet-scented  Honeysuckles  are  also 
especially  suited  for  such  purposes.  Any  one  having  plants  in  pots 
of  kinds  that  it  is  desirable  to  try  out-of-doors  should  lose  no  time 
in  getting  them  planted,  breaking  up  the  soil  well,  and  adding 
some  rich  compost,  in  order  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start, 
after  which  annual  training  only  will  be  found  necessary.  The 
work  of  hardening  off  plants  for  summer  bedding  will  now  occupy 
much  attention,  variations  of  temperature  at  this  time  of  the  year 
being  rapid  and  very  trying  to  teiider  vegetation.  Look  well  to 
watering,  but  always  have  the  chill  taken  off  the  water,  even  for 
the  commonest  plants.  Prick  off  seedlings  of  all  kinds  before  they 
become  drawn  up  weakly  in  the  pans  or  boxes  in  which  they  were 
sown  ;  a  good  reserve  of  extra  lights  is  very  servicable  for  placing 
over  such  transplanted  subjects  for  a  few  days,  until  they  get  rooted 
afresh.  Where  the  stock  of  ordinary  plants' has  been  reduced  by  the 
winter,  annuals  will  have  to  be  pushed  on  to  make  good  the 
deficiency.  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  Marigolds,  and  similar  plants,  if 
sown  as  recommended  last  month,  will  now  be  fit  for  pricking  off 
3  in.  apart,  and  will  make  available  material  next  month.  Where 
carpet  bedding  is  practised  old  plants  of  Alternanthera  may  be  pulled 
to  pieces,  and  if  dibbled  thickly  into  boxes  or  frames  filled  with  light 
sandy  soil  every  piece  will  make  a  good  plant.  Fine-foliaged  plants, 
such  as  Ricinus,  Cannas,  and  the  large-leaved  Solanums,  must  be 
potted  on  as  they  require  more  room,  and  gradually  inured  to  lighter 
and  more  airy  quarters.  The  advantage  of  having  plenty  of  pits 
becomes  apparent  at  this  time  of  the  year,  or  even  cool  orchard 
houses  in  which  to  gradually  inure  plants  to  open-air  treatment. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  late  batch  of  sweet  peas  ;  and  most  kinds 
of  annuals,  such  as  Mignonette,  Candytufts,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
etc. ,  that  are  so  useful  for  masses  or  groups  in  shrubbery  borders, 
will  come  on  rapidly  after  this  date.  Look  well  to  seedlings  coming 
through  the  ground,  and  adopt  the  usual  remedies  of  trapping  or 
lime-dusting  on  the  first  indication  of  slugs  being  at  work  amongst 
them. — James  Gkoom. 

Auriculas. — Accounts  continue  to  be  received  from  several 
growers  in  the  south  to  the  effect  that  the  best  show  varieties  will 
be  fully  in  flower  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  date  of  the  national 
exhibition  at  South  Kensington  ;  the  northern  growers  will,  there- 
fore, have  no  difficulty  in  getting  their  flowers  in  good  bloom  this 


year  ;  and,  as  the  finest  varieties  are  still  in  the  north,  we  may  expect 
to  have  a  larger  number  of  exhibitors  and  better  plants  than  usual. 
Those  who  have  any  plants  likely  to  be  too  early  would  do  well  t't 
have  a  cold  frame  behind  a  north  wall  in  which  to  place  them.  A 
few  backward  varieties  may  be  placed  in  a  frame  facing  the  south, 
in  such  a  position  that  the  sun's  rays  may  fall  upon  it  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  This  is  recommended  until  the  flowers  show 
colour,  after  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them  from  the  sun, 
as  no  flowers  are  more  easily  injured  by  sunshine  than  those  of  the 
Auricula.  The  offsets,  whether  put  in  during  the  autumn  or  at  the 
time  of  surface-dressing,  should  now  be  repotted  if  they  have  grown 
sufficiently.  1  would  again  venture  to  say  that  want  of  success  iu 
growing  the  Auricula  is  often  owing  to  over-potting.  I  have  fre- 
quently proved  this  by  potting  similar  plants  in  pots  Sh  in.  and  4^  in. 
in  diameter,  with  the  result  that  those  in  small  pots  have  ovev- 
grown  the  others ;  indeed,  I  have  known  a  whole  collection  much 
deteriorated  by  over-potting.  Flower  trusses  overcrowded  with 
pips  should  be  thinned  out  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Such  plants  as  are  alive  are 
certainly  making  some  growth  now;  but  we  never  had  so  many 
spring  losses,  and  those  of  the  very  best  varieties.  If  anything 
goes  wrong  with  the  Scarlet  Bizarres,  Admiral  Curzon  is  sure  to  suf- 
fer the  most,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  classes.  Jlr. 
Simmonite's  light  red-edged  Picotees  want  stamina  ;  whether  this  is 
owing  to  breeding  "in  and  in,"  or  that  highly  refined  flowers  have 
weaker  constitutions  than  those  that  are  coarser,  I  cannot  say.  It  is 
certain  that  both  causes  operate  with  an  unfavourable  effect ;  and 
the  practice  of  sowing  seeds  from  varieties  too  nearly  related  should 
be  avoided.  The  plants  should  be  protected  by  glass  lights  as  loug 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  ;  ours  generally  remain  until  it  is  necessary 
to  place  sticks  to  the  flower-stems.  I  find  in  several  instances  where 
the  layers  were  not  rooted  and  were  allowed  to  remain  that  they 
are  growing  much  more  strongly  than  those  removed  from  the  parent 
plants.  We  remove  the  glass  lights  entirely  by  day  and  allow  the 
plants  to  receive  gentle  showers  of  rain  ;  high  winds,  even  if  unac- 
companied by  rain,  are  injurious. 

Dahlias. — Shift  young  plants  as  they  require  it ;  they  so  rapidly 
fill  the  small  pots  with  roots  which  exhaust  the  soil,  that  the  plants 
are  checked  before  one  is  aware  of  it.  There  is  considerable  dift'er- 
ence  between  Scotland  and  the  south  of  England  as  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  growing  the  plants  large  enough  to  produce  the  best 
flowers.  When  I  was  in  Scotland  we  used  to  have  plants  large  in 
size  and  well  established  in  6-in.  pots  by  the  first  week  in  May  ;  and 
when  the  weather  has  been  favourable,  such  plants  were  put  out  by 
the  middle  of  that  month  to  flower  by  the  second  or  third  week  iu 
September.  In  unfavourable  weather  it  would  be  necessary  to  repot 
into  S-in.  or  9- in.  pots,  and  then  plant  out  about  the  first  week  in 
June. 

Pinks  in  Beds  and  Pots. — Show  varieties  planted  out  are 
very  poor  this  year,  and  I  am  afraid  we  will  lose  many  of  the  best 
kinds  altogether  ;  those  that  have  started  to  grow  are  now  making 
good  progress,  and  must  be  helped  by  stirring  the  surface  of  the 
beds,  and  also  by  mulching  if  that  has  not  been  done.  See  that  any 
plants  not  steady  enough  in  a  gale  are  supported  by  short 
sticks.  Look  out  for  wireworms  and  the  leather-coated 
grub;  both  these  pests  are  troublesome;  the  latter  hides  under 
ground,  and  comes  to  the  surface  at  night  to  feed.  Forcing  Pinks  in 
pots  are  now  coming  into  flower  ;  and,  as  we  have  nearly  all  the 
known  varieties,  I  may  in  a  week  or  two  be  able  to  say  which  are 
the  best  for  general  cultivation.  Cuttings,  or  pipings,  as  they  are 
termed,  should  be  put  in  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained  ;  those  put 
in  at  once  will  make  good  tufts  for  potting  up  next  autumn.  We 
are  now  striking  ours  in  a  hot-bed,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  they  will 
be  inured  gradually  to  the  open  air,  when  they  will  be  planted  out 
9  in.  apart  on  an  open  piece  of  rich  ground. 

Ranunculuses. — These  pretty  little  flowers  will  now  be  above 
ground  ;  and  if  the  weather  is  dry  it  will  be  necessary  to  water  them. 
They  seldom  require  water  in  the  north,  but  in  the  south  of  England 
in  a  dry  season  water  carefully  applied  between  the  rows  without 
wetting  the  foliage  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  a  successful  bloom. 
Many  do  not  care  to  cultivate  the  Ranunculus  "  because  it  involves 
too  much  trouble  and  the  flowers  last  such  a  short  time."  By  way 
of  reply  to  tliis  I  may  state  that  an  ardent  cultivator  in  the  north 
told  me  that  he  manages  to  obtain  three  periods  of  bloom  in  one 
season,  as  the  Ranunculus  is  amenable  to  pot  culture. — J.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — Though  the  growing  season  for  these  may  be  said  to 
have  fairly  commenced,  I  would  urge  on  beginners  the  necessity  of 
keeping  moderate  temperatures  in  all  the  houses  until  the  days  get 
longer  and  brighter.  The  following  temperatures  will  maintain  the 
plants  in  healthy  development : — East  Indian  house,  65°  at  night  and 
75°  by  day,  with  a  rise  of  5°  with  sun-heat ;  Cattleya  house,  60"  at 
night  and  from  65"  to  70"  by  day  ;  cool  house,  from  50°  to  55°  at 
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night,  and  from  55°  to  60°  by  day.  Particular  attention  must  now  be 
paid  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  surrounding  the  plants,  increasing 
tlie  amount  of  moisture  in  every  house  with  the  brightness  of  the 
weather.  Avoid  closing  the  houses  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
sudden  damping  down,  nothing  being  more  likely  to  break  down 
the  tissues  of  Orchids  than  violent  fluctuations  of  temperature, 
combined  with  excessive  moisture.  On  bright  days  the  ventilation 
should  be  gradually  reduced  during  the  afternoon,  and  the  night 
temperatures  reached  just  as  darkness  sets  in,  a  chink  of  air  being 
left  on  every  house  through  the  night,  to  keep  the  atmosphere  gently 
moving.  A  word  of  advice  may  now  be  necessary  about  the  use  of 
the  syringe,  as  its  indiscriminate  employment  soon  makes  havoc 
among  choice  Orchids.  It  is  useful  only  for  damping  spaces  under 
the  plants,  and  otliers  in  houses  where  it  is  difficult  to  reach  with 
tlie  water-pot.  AVe  never  syringe  our  plants  overhead,  but  after 
very  hot  days,  succeeded  by  mild  nights,  a  slight  dewing  over  is 
invigorating  to  the  cool  species,  but  it  is  an  operation  that  reqaires 
to  be  done  with  a  skilful  hand,  as  one  syringe-full  of  water  is  sufficient 
to  go  over  a  large  houseful  of  plants.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
use  every  means  to  keep  down  all  insects  that  are  likely  to  damage 
the  young  roots,  now  progressing. 

Stove  Plants. — Pay  particular  attention  to  winter-flowerinc 
plants.  Keep  the  young  stock  of  these  regoilarly  potted  and  stopped 
in  order  to  produce  a  dwarf  bushy  growth.  Where  there  is  not 
sufficient  stove  accommodation  to  push  the  young  stock  along  rapidly, 
a  frame  with  a  bed  of  fermenting  material  in  it  will  be  found  a  suit- 
able place  in  which  to  forward  soft-wooded  subjects.  The  atmos- 
pheric conditions  of  a  frame  of  this  kind  are  very  suitable  for  quickly 
■establishing  all  newly-potted  plants.  Avoid  overcrowding,  as  one 
well  grown  plant  is  worth  several  indifferently  grovm  ones,  and  will 
give  much  more  pleasure  to  the  grower  when  the  flowering  season 
-arrives.  The  Libonias  must  be  treated  somewhat  differently  from 
the  general  stock  of  winter  flowering  plants.  These  when  done 
flowering  should  be  only  slightly  topped  over,  and  the  pots  should 
receive  a  rich  top-dressing.  They  should  be  placed  in  the  full  sun  all 
tlirough  the  growing  season,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  into 
too  luxuriant  growth,  or  they  will  not  flower  well.  Attend  to  the 
potting  of  Caladiums,  Achimenes,  Gesneras,  and  Gloxinias.  The 
two  latter  genera  do  best  in  frames  through  the  summer  season.  A 
slight  hotbed  should  be  placed  under  them,  into  which  the  pots 
should  be  half-plunged,  and  a  few  inches  of  clean  Moss  should  be 
laid  over  the  bed.  On  this  their  foliage  will  lie,  and  will  be  found 
to  keep  clean  and  healthy  till  the  flowering  period  arrives. 

Ferns. — As  root  action  will  now  begin  to  be  active,  anythino- 
approaching  drought  must  be  avoided,  as  nothing  tells  so  seriously 
-against  the  development  of  fine  fronds  as  dryness  at  the  root.  The 
Lycopodiums  will  now  be  getting  established  and  must  be  very 
liberally  watered,  even  more  liberally  than  the  Ferns.  Many  of  the 
finer  kinds  are  worthy  of  more  extended  culture  than  they  now 
receive.  L.  laevigata,  when  well  grown  and  well  coloured,  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  plants  in  cultivation.  To  have  it  in 
perfection,  it  should  be  potted  in  pure  turfy  peat,  and  very  liberal 
drainage  must  be  given,  as  during  the  growing  season  it  requires  an 
almost  constant  stream  of  water  at  the  roots.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant point  is  to  place  it  'in  dense  shade,  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
under  some  of  the  taller  growing  Tree  Ferns.  In  such  a  position  the 
fronds  will  put  on  that  fine  lustrous  blue  tint  which  in  this  plant 
■denotes  perfect  health.  The  night  temperature  for  stove  Ferns 
should  now  range  about  GS"",  and  by  day  75°  will  be  sufficient.  The 
intermediate  house  should  be  at  from  55°  to  60°  at  night,  and  from 
-60°  to  65°  by  day. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— Some  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  plants 
may  now  be  removed  to  sheltered  positions  outside.  This  applies  to 
]\lyrtles,  Agapanthus,  Aloysias,  Pomegranates,  &c.  These,  if  slightly 
pruned  before  being  placed  outside,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aga- 
panthus, will  be  found  to  break  freely,  and  will  produce  fine 
woody  growths  that  will  bear  quantities  of  flower  later  on  in  the 
■season.  Pay  regular  attention  to  the  shifting  and  pinching  of 
Fuchsias,  as  spring  is  the  best  season  in  which  to  get  these  well 
furnished.  A  nice  genial  warmth  suits  them  perfectly,  with  a  slight 
■shade  during  bright  weather  ;  and  the  foliage  should  be  kept  moist 
with  the  syringe  during  the  greater  p.-irt  of  the  day.  Pelargoniums 
will  now  require  increased  supplies  of  water  and  abundance  of  venti- 
lation to  keep  them  sturdy.  A  good  stock  of  zonals  should  be 
coming  on  for  early  summer  blooming.  Endeavour  to  keep  them 
sturdy  by  growing  them  on  in  cool  positions  ;  but  submit  them  to  all 
the  sun  and  light  possible.  Successional  so%ving5  must  be. made  of 
"the  different  kinds  of  annuals  suitable  for  pot  culture.  — J.  Roberts. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Vines. — Houses  in  which  early  pot  Vines  are   ripening  off  crops 
•of  Grapes  will  require  more  air  with  sufficient  fire-heat  to  keep  it 
moving  and  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  fluctuating  to  an  extent 


that  might  prove  injurious  at  this  changeable  season.  Atmospheric 
moisture,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  may  be  reduced; 
but  the  latter  must  not  be  entirely  discontinued  unless  the  roots 
have  taken  a  very  firm  hold  of  the  plunging  material,  the  which,  if  it 
answers  no  other  good  purpose,  most  certainly  supplies  acceptable 
food  for  the  finish,  at  a  time  when  the  original  compost  has  nothing 
to  give.  Madresfield  Court  Muscat,  one  of  the  best  early  black 
Grapes,  is  an  excellent  variety  for  pot  work,  and,  growing  and  fruit- 
ing as  it  does  under  Hamburgh  treatment,  it  forms  an  invaluable 
Muscat-flavoured  companion  to  that  general  favourite.  Amongst 
white  Grapes  for  pot  culture,  or  for  planting  in'early  houses,  Foster's 
Seedling  is  one  of  the  best,  as,  unlike  Buckland  Sweetwater,  it  seems 
to  accommodate  itself  to  all  soils  and  situations.  Houses  of  perma- 
nent Vines  started  in  November  will  now  be  taking  their  last  swel- 
ling, and  the  most  forward  will  be  laying  on  colour  ;  but  it  will  not 
be  wise  to  hurry  them,  as  undue  haste  is  sure  to  end  in  want  of 
colour  and  finish — a  disappointment  that  might  often  be  avoided  by 
giving  more  liberal  supplies  of  warm  air,  more  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  85°  to  the  internal  borders,  and  a  lower  range  of  heat  by 
night.  Keep  the  daily  routine  in  mid-season  and  successional  houses, 
well  in  hand,  and  on  no  account  allow  the  tedious  operation  of  thin- 
ning to  fall  behind.  Give  inside  borders  plenty  of  good  liquid,  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  the  houses  in  which  the  Vines  are  growing, 
and  see  that  external  roots  are  well  protected.  Where  good  crops 
of  late  Grapes  are  grown  and  bottled  for  spring  use,  the  bunches 
will  require  looking  over  occasionally,  and  any  berries  that  show 
signs  of  rotting  should  be  removed  ;  but  late  Grapes  of  all  kinds  are 
keeping  unusually  fresh  and  sound.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  room  as  equable  in  temperature  and  as  cool  as  possible,  with 
sufficient  ventilation  to  prevent  mould  from  attacking  the  footstalks 
of  the  berries.  Some  Grape  growers  advocate  an  occasional  change 
of  water,  and  I  generally  transfer  my  Grapes  to  bottles  of  fresh  soft 
water  about  this  time  or  a  little  earlier.  I  have  also  frequently 
kept  them  up  to  the  end  of  May  without  changing,  other  conditions 
being  exactly  the  same,  and  I  have  never  observed  the  slightest  dif- 
ference in  the  keeping  or  eating  qualities  of  the  fruit. 

Figs. — The  early  kinds  of  Figs  started  in  bottom  heat  in  Novem- 
ber will  now  be  swelling  for  ripening.  The  small  early  Violet  is 
one  of  the  first,  but  when  well  managed  the  old  Brown  Turkey  is 
nearly  as  early,  and  in  every  way  so  much  superior  that  many 
growers  have  given  up  all  other  kinds  in  its  favour.  To  ensure  colour 
and  flavour  the  favoural)le  state  of  tlie  weather  will  admit  of  a  higher 
temperature,  with  liberal  ventilation  on  fine  days.  Give  good  liquid 
manure  twice  a  week,  and  syringe  twice  a  day  until  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen,  when  the  afternoon  syringing  may  be  discontinued  ;  but 
the  witholding  of  water  or  anything  approacliing  dryness  at  the 
roots  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  give 
established  pot  trees  a  thorough  soaking  witli  warm  water,  and  then 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  some  loose  rich  mulching  which 
will  absorb  moisture  when  the  house  is  syringed  and  give  off  genial 
moisture  for  some  hours  afterwards.  Increase  the  night  temperature 
to  65°  when  mild  ;  give  air  at  70°,  and  run  up  to  SO'  or  85°  by  day, 
with  a  free  circulation.  Keep  stopping  and  thinning  well  in  hand, 
and  train  terminal  shoots  forward  where  space  remains  uncovered  ; 
but  guard  against  shading  the  fruit,  as  Figs  worth  eating  must  have 
light,  heat,  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  To  trees  established  in  inter- 
nal borders  in  succession  houses  give  generous  food  and  good  syring- 
ing, as  a  means  of  keeping  the  foliage  free  from  red  spider,  and  watch 
previously  infested  trees  for  the  reappearance  of  brown  scale.  It  will 
appear  on  the  young  shoots  first,  and  extend  to  the  leaves,  when  its 
destruction  will  be  found  difficult  and  tedious  ;  but  if  taken  in 
time,  tlie  application  of  a  weak  solution  of  Gishurst  with  a  half- 
worn  painter's  brush  will  save  a  great  deal  of  after  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance. The  training  of  large  trees  over  a  trellis  differs  from  that  of 
pot  trees,  the  long  rod  or  extension  system  being  generally  adopted  ; 
and,  to  prevent  overcrowding,  the  oldest  shoots  which  have  reached 
tlie  extremity  of  the  trellis  are  cut  away  at  the  winter  pruning.  One 
of  our  most  prolific  trees  is  planted  against  the  back  wall  of  a  pit, 
to  which  the  roots  cling  like  an  Orchid  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  keep  them  packed  with  Moss  and  watered  with  good 
liquid,  they  sometimes  find  their  way  tlirough  tire  joints  to  a  bed  of 
coal  ashes.  The  tree  is  trained  up  to  the  apex  of  the  trellis  under 
the  ridge  tree,  and  thence  downwards  to  the  wall  plate  on  the  south 
side.  The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  May,  and  forms  a  constant 
supply  up  to  the  end  of  September.  When  trained  in  this  way  ter- 
minal shoots  are  allowed  to  extend,  and  side  shoots  should  not  be 
stopped  later  than  the  middle  of  July. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— If  the  fi-uit  in  the  early  house 
has  not  yet  shown  a  disposition  to  move,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to 
hasten  it  by  increasing  the  temperatures  given  in  my  last  paper. 
The  stoning  process  is  a  great  strain  upon  the  trees,  and  time  is  of 
more  importance  than  excessive  heat  ;  but  when  the  last  swelling 
does  set  in,  solar  heat  and  moisture  may  be  considerably  increased, 
provided  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  force  against  time.     It  is  not. 
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however,  advisable  to  resort  to  hard  firing  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as 
Peaches  grown  under  these  conditions  are  pale  and  deficient  in  fla- 
vour. To  have  them  well  up  in  weight,  colour,  and  quality,  the 
trees  sho«ld  be  under  rather  than  over  cropped,  as  they  are  then  able 
to  lay  a  maximum  of  pulp  upon  a  minimum  of  stone  without  dis- 
tressing the  trees.  Root  watering  with  tepid  liquid,  daily  syringing 
with  clear  soft  water,  and  liberal  ventilation,  are  important  points, 
tut  the  last  syringing  must  be  performed  in  time  for  the  leaves  to 
get  dry  before  night  air  is  admitted.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  show 
signs  of  colouring,  the  shoots  should  be  neatly  tied  down  to  the 
trellis  to  admit  of  full  exposure  to  light  and  warmth  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  leading  shoots,  which  cannot  be  stopped,  the  pinching 
of  the  young  growths  beyond  the  swelling  fruit  will  greatly  increase 
the  size.  It  often  happens  that  Peaches  hang  below  the  trellis,  and 
if  left  undisturbed  they  do  not  colour  to  the  point ;  these  should 
be  turned  up  to  the  light  before  the  final  tying  takes  place,  small 
pieces  of  label-lath  being  placed  across  the  wires  to  keep  them  in 
position.  A  pale  Peach  may  eat  as  well  as  a  dark  one,  but  colour 
always  carries  weight  with  admirers  and  judges  of  good  fruit.  The 
principal  work  in  succession  houses  will  be  the  disposal  of  young 
growths,  ventilation,  thorough  watering,  and  good  syringing  back- 
wards and  forwards,  until  every  branch  is  properly  moistened.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  red  spider  where  the  syringe 
or  small  engine  can  be  used,  but  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  trouble- 
some a  little  soft  soap  and  sulphur  added  to  the  water  for  a  late 
washing  will  speedily  destroy  it.  If  the  fruits  have  set  thickly  upon 
healthy  trees  they  may  be  thinned  to  a  small  percentage  above  the 
requisite  number,  as  there  is  but  little  danger  of  dropping  after  this 
period.  Trees  in  late  houses  are  looking  and  setting  well.  Muloh^ 
water,  and  give  them  every  attention,  as  wall  Peaches  will  be  scarce. 
Cherries  and  Plums. — The  month  of  March  was  so  favour- 
able to  these  air-loving  trees  that  every  flower  seems  to  have  set,  and 
the  fruit  is  now  swelling  away  freely.  The  trees,  too,  are  making 
short-jointed,  healthy  growths,  which  will  soon  require  tying  in 
where  space  remains  uncovered,  and  stopping  at  the  fourtli  or  fifth 
joint,  where  they  are  ah-eady  well  furnished  with  fruit-bearing  wood. 
Keep  the  inside  borders  well  watered  with  tepid  liquid,  and  syringe 
twice  a  day  in  fine  weather  until  the  earliest  Cherries  begin  to 
change  colour,  when  atmospheric  moisture,  produced  by  syringing 
the  later  trees,  will  be  sufficient  for  them,  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  ripening  fruit  cracking.  Thin  the  fruit  where  thickly 
set,  stop  and  regulate  the  shoots  by  degrees,  and  keep  a  sharp  look 
out  for  the  small  grubs,  which  must  be  destroyed  by  hand-picking. 
Green  fly  is  very  troublesome  on  Plums,  and  soon  cripples  the  trees 
if  it  is  left  undisturbed  ;  the  house  should  therefore  be  fumigated 
with  Tobacco  paper  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  safe,  although  the  enemy 
may  not  be  within  sight ;  and  if  the  smoking  can  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  there  will  be  but  little  danger  afterwards,  as  constant  stop- 
ping and  good  syringing  will  keep  the  trees  clean  and  healthy. 
Large  trees  of  Plums  and  Cherries  established  in  pots  will  require 
good  mulching  and  feeding,  as  they  generally  set  a  profusion  of 
fruit  and  make  very  little  wood.  Plums  in  particular  after  a  few 
years'  confinement  become  one  mass  of  spurs,  and,  having  heavy 
crops  to  support,  they  increase  slowly  in  size.  One  of  the  best 
Cherries  for  pots  is  the  May  Duke,  a  variety  which  may  be  potted 
and  plunged  in  a  sheltered  situation  out-of-doors  until  it  is  laden 
with  flower  buds  and  fit  for  forcing.  But  little  alteration  need  be 
made  in  the  temperature  of  the  house — 40°  on  cold  nights,  to  55'' 
when  mild,  will  keep  the  trees  within  the  bounds  of  safety  ;  and  the 
day  temperature,  in  like  manner,  should  be  regulated  by  external 
conditions. — W.  Coleman. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

The  weather  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  magnificent,  and 
has  raised  the  hopes  of  cultivators  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
pitch,  both  as  to  the  advancement  of  work  and  as  regards  the  satis- 
factory progi-ess  of  the  crops.  In  our  case.  Spring  Cabbages,  Cauli- 
flowers, Spinach,  Onions,  Lettuces,  and  Radishes,  have  made  rapid 
growth,  and  are  now  being  hoed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  an 
operation  which,  if  well  followed  up  for  the  next  month,  will  save 
an  immensity  of  labour  for  months  to  come,  not  to  mention  the  im- 
petus given  to  growth  by  the  operation.  Potato  planting  should 
be  completed  forthwith  ;  for  strong  growing  kinds  the  rows  should 
be  3  ft.  apart,  and  the  sets  15  in.  ;  moderately  robust  growing  kinds 
30  in.  apart ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  early  kinds,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  short  in  the  haulm,  24  in.  apart  will  be  ample,  except 
where  it  is  intended  to  doubly  crop  the  ground  by  planting  between 
the  lines  Cauliflowers,  Savoys,  &o.,  when  the  rows  should  not  be  less 
than  a  yard  apart.  If  the  sets  have  been  started  in  soil,  or  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  as  recommended  a  few  weeks  ago,  drill  or  trowel  planting 
will  be  imperative  in  order  to  retain  the  whole  of  the  rootlets  ;  all 
the  eyes  except  two  should  be  rubbed  off,  a  procedure  by  which  a 
more  even  and  also  a  heavier  aggregate  weight  of  crop  will  be 
assured  than  if  a  larger  number  of  eyes  were  retained.     The  Early 


Ashleaf  section  planted  on  warm  borders  some  weeks  ago  will  now 
need  close  attention  to  ward  off  frost ;  for  some  considerable  time 
protection  may  be  afforded  by  drawing  the  soil  entirely  over  the 
haulm,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  too  high,  litter  or  bracken  must  be 
brought  into  play  for  the  purpose.  Stake  second  early  Peas,  and 
give  an  occasional  dusting  over  with  soot  or  lime  to  keep  off  slugs 
and  sparrows.  Earthing  up  is  not  necessary;  indeed,  I  doubt  the 
utility  of  the  practice  at  all,  except  as  affording  some  slight  protec- 
tion to  the  earliest  ciops.  In  other  cases,  and  particularly  in  dry 
soils,  ridging  up  must  prove  injurious  by  preventing  the  direct 
action  of  the  rain.  In  rich  soils  Broad  Beans  may  require  to  be 
earthed  up  as  a  support  against  strong  winds  ;  the  vitality  of  these 
has  not  been  affected  by  the  bad  seed-harvesting  season,  and  there- 
fore in  some  instances  they  will  require  thinning  out  toabout  9  in. apart 
in  the  rows.  Successional  sowings  of  both  Peas  and  Broad  Beans 
should  be  made  at  about  fortnightly  intervals.  A  first  sowing  of 
dwarf  or  French  Beans  may  now  be  made  in  the  most  sheltered  spot 
available  ;  Osborn's  Forcing  is  a  fine  variety  for  the  first  crop,  and  tc 
succeed  this  there  is  none  better  than  Canadian  Wonder.  In  favour- 
able localities  as  to  weather,  Scarlet  Runners  may  be  sown  now,  but 
the  last  week  of  this  month  will  be  a  better  time  for  most  districts. 
Another  sowing  of  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Turnips,  Beet,  and  the  prin- 
cipal sowing  of  Kales,  Broccoli,  Cabbages,  and  Savoys  will  form  the 
main  bulk  of  seed  sowing  for  the  present.  Asparagus  plots  should 
now  have  a  good  sprinkling  of  salt;  and  Seakale  that  has  been  forced 
on  the  ground  should  have  all  ashes  or  whatever  material  has  been 
used  removed,  the  ground  dug  and  manured ;  and  as  soon  as  the  crowns, 
have  well  started  into  growth,  all  shoots  except  one  should  be  rubbed 
off.  Salt  is  a  very  stimulating  manure  for  this  crop  also,  and  may  be 
applied  after  the  ground  is  dug.  Also  clear  off  all  the  protecting 
material  from  Globe  Artichokes,  thin  out  the  stools  by  removing  the 
weakest  outside  suckers,  and  with  these  make  good  all  blanks,  or 
additional  plantations  ;  dig  the  ground  deeply,  and  afterwards  apply 
a  heavy  mulching  of  manure ;  this  is  a  crop  that  suffers  from  drought 
very  soon,  hence  the  desirability  of  at  once  applying  the  mulching. 
Pv.hubarb  plots  require  similar  attention.  Plant  out  according' 
to  requirements,  and  as  ground  becomes  vacant,  Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages,  Coleworts,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Savoys.  The  fore- 
most requirements  in  the  forcing  department  are  the  thinning  out 
of  Carrots,  Turnips,  Lettuces,  &c.  ;  pricking  out  of  Celery  and  herbs 
preparatory  to  final  planting  in  the  open  air  ;  thinning  out  of  French 
Beans,  and  placing  supports  to  them  ;  and,  over  and  above  all,  giving 
abundant  ventilation  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Lettuces,  and  Radishes  will  be  the  better  for  having- 
fuU  exposure  night  and  day  when  there  is  no  likelihood  of  frost. — 
W.  W. 


Delicate  SparrO"W-food. — I  have  just  been  watching  a  group 
of  sparrows  breakfasting  on  my  choicest  flowers.  Crocuses  they  cut 
off  below  the  flower  with  their  sharp  scissor-like  bills,  and  then  they 
split  up  the  tube  and  scatter  the  petals  about,  evidently  in  quest  of 
the  sweet  pollen  of  their  laden  anthers.  They  prefer  the  yellow 
Crocus,  and  in  a  long  line  they  have  scarcely  left  a  perfect  flower, 
whilst  the  purples  and  whites  are  hardly  touched.  In  a  sheltered 
corner  another  party  has  breakfasted  on  show  Polyanthuses.  There- 
are  over  fifty  flowers  of  Cheshire  Favourite,  Exile,  and  Formosa 
cut  off  just  below  the  flower,  and  the  young  seed-vessels  are  picked 
out  quite  cleanly.  Of  coloured  Primioses  they  have  devoured  hun- 
dreds this  morning,  but  these  they  seem  to  eat  like  Lettuces,  as  there 
are  a  good  many  with  the  petals  all  eaten  clean  off,  leaving  the 
stalk  without  its  flower ;  others  they  have  nibbled  away  whilst  yet 
only  in  the  bud.  From  a  group  of  four  heads  of  Primula  pulcherrima 
they  have  taken  every  flower.  I  suppose  that  the  continued  dry 
weather  has  caused  a  short  supply  of  food  for  our  feathered  friends, 
and  that  it  will  be  better  to  let  them  feed  thus  on  our  flowers  now  than 
to  let  them  starve,  subjecting  us  to  the  depredations  of  plagues  of 
caterpillars  hereafter. — Brockhurst,  Didshury. 

G-alls. — Dr.  Jarvis  lately  read  a  paper  on  these  at  the  Torrey 
Botanical  Club.  The  author,  who  has  made  a  life-long  study  of 
these  organisms,  briefly  reviewed  the  opinions  that  have  been  held 
in  regard  to  their  formation  from  the  earliest  times  np  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  boldly  took  issue  with  Darwin,  Huxley  and  others  in  regard 
to  the  statement  that  these  excrescences  were  of  insect  origin.  He 
asserted  that  these  gentlemen  had  merely  accepted  the  statements  of 
others,  without  personal  investigation  of  the  facts.  Dr.  Jarvis 
claimed,  and  it  was  the  object  of  his  paper  to  prove,  that  all  Galls 
are  normal  productions  of  the  plants  on  which  they  grow  ;  and  that 
these  productions,  by  a  species  of  evolutions  of  the  protoplasm  con- 
tained within  them,  eventually  gave  birth  to  animal  life.  The  life 
history  of  these  beings,  from  the  formation  of  the  primordial  utricle- 
up  to  the  period  when  they  make  their  egress  in  a  perfect  state  from, 
the  zoocarp  (as  the  author  styles  the  Gall),  was  minutely  described 
by  means  of  large  diagrams  and  numerous  specimens  of  Galls  derived 
from  various  plants. 
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NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Ixias  in  Conservatories. — On  seeing  a  beautiful  display  of 

these  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Clevelands,  Shankliu,  the  thought  at 
once  occurred  to  us  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  they 
ought  to  be  for  decorative  purposes  in  early  spring.  The  great 
variety  of  colour  to  be  found  in  the  blossoms,  which  range  through 
almost  every  shade  from  pure  white  to  the  richest  crimson,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  usefulness  for  cutting  purposes  (for  they  last  a  long  time 
in  perfection  in  water),  would  render  them  highly  valuable  in  every 
garden.  The  green-flowered  variety  (I.  viridiflora)  is  alone  worth 
growing  on  account  of  the  peculiar  tint  of  tiie  blossoms,  which  is 
quite  unique  among  cultivated  plants.  The  biilljs  of  these  plants 
5lr.  Gibljs  receives  from  Jersey,  where  they  are  largely  grown  for 
commercial  purposes,  together  with  Guernsey  Lilies  and  similar 
bulbous  plants. 

Chinese  Primrose  albo-magniflca.— It  is  interesting  to 
see  the  various  beautiful  forms  into  which  the  Chinese  Primrose  is 
breaking.  Mr.  Williams  has  just  sent  us  one  with  every  petal 
fringed  in  the  most  elegant  way,  the  colour  being  a  very  delicate 
rose,  save  t)ie  large  yellowish  centre.  He  obtained  the  plant  from 
Jlr.  Hayes,  of  Kdmouton,  and  will  have  it  for  distribution  in  the 
autumn. 

Abutilons  Planted  Out. — For  furnishing  a  continuous  and 
abundant  supply  of  cut  flowers  during  the  winter — in  fact,  through- 
out the  year — there  are  in  the  gardens  at  Clevelands,  Shanklin,  some 
huge  plants  of  various  Abutilons  planted  oat  in  borders  in  a  Peach 
house  and  Vinery.  The  most  noteworthy  examples  are  tlie  beautiful 
w-hite-£lowered  Boule  de  Neige  and  the  old  A.  vitifolium,  a  flrst-rate 
kind,  not  nearly  so  much  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  has  large  deep 
green  leaves,  deeply  divided  into  narrow  lobes,  and  large  reddish- 
orange  flowers,  veined  with  crimson,  and  which  are  produced  on  stalks 
from  6  in.  to  9  in.  long,  rendering  them  well  adapted  for  cutting. 

Cereus  Malliaoni.— In  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew  this  beautiful 
.species  is  now  making  a  fine  show,  its  large  crimson  flowers  being 
borne  on  pendulous,  tail-like  branches.  The  blossoms  are  at  lease 
5  iu.  long,  and  the  plant  without  doubt  is  one  of  tlie  most  showy  of 
its  class,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  cultivation  in  private 
collections.  The  plants  at  Kew  are  grafted  on  other  species,  and 
the  specimen  under  notice  is  growing  on  the  branches  of  a  line 
example  of  one  of  the  beautiful  Night-flowering  Cactuses  (Cereus 
JIacDonaldia?),  on  which  it  appears  to  thrive  admirably,  and  flowers 
profusely  for  a  considerable  time  during  spring. 

Rubus  australis.— In  the  interesting  collection  of  plants  in 
Mr.  Gibb's  garden,  Clevelands,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  this  singular 
yet  rare  New  Zealand  Bramble  is  used  with  good  elfect  grown  as  a 
ilecorative  plant  in  pots  in  the  conservatory.  The  straggling,  wiry 
branches,  clothed  with  numerous  short  white  prickles,  have  a  pretty 
appearance,  besides  being  an  uncommon  object.  The  most  remark- 
able character,  however,  of  this  plant  consists  in  the  trifoliate 
leaves  being  reduced  to  mere  midribs, -the  only  apparent  leaves  being 
.small  portions  at  the  tip  of  each  of  the  three  veins.  It  is  almost 
iiardy  in  this  country,  and  especially  so  in  such  favoured  localities 
as  this,  where  it  remains  uninjured  throughout  the  winter. 

Tychosperma  rupicola.— In  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  this 
rare  Palm  is  now  a  source  of  much  attraction,  on  account  of  its 
ornamental  inflorescence,  which  resemblesa  branch  of  deep  red  coral, 
and  it  is  studded  with  greenish  globular  fruits,  produced  from  one  of 
the  joints  on  the  bare  stem.  The  leaves  are  large  and  handsome, 
and,  being  pinnate  and  having  a  pendulous  habit,  render  the  plant 
very  ornamental. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora.— The  doubtful  hardiness  of  this 
lovely  Forget-me-not  is  often  the  subject  of  a  note,  but  as  to  its  perfect 
hardiness  iu  the  warmer  districts  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  various 
parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  has  withstood  the  last  severe  winter 
quite  unhurt,  and  beds  of  it  are  objects  of  much  beauty.  In  the 
sprmg  bedding  arrangements  at  Clevelands,  Shankliu,  it  is  largely 
used  by  Mr.  Goldriug,  the  gardener,  for  masses  or  otherwise ;  and  the 
exquisite  eo?rulean  tints  of  the  large  spreading  tufts  eclipse  even 
tne  brilliant  hues  of  the  popular  Cliveden  Blue  Pansy. 

•^^".'^'^US  triloba.— Against  one  of  the  walls  at  Kew  a  large  tree 
or  this  Chinese  species  is  now  in  great  beauty,  every  branch  being 
literally  covered  with  delicate  pink  rosette-like  blossoms.  Though 
at  Kew  it  is  afforded  the  protection  of  a  wall,  it  is  quite  hardy  enough 
to  withstand  our  climate  in  the  open,  and  it  makes  an  excellent  plant 
Wr  shrabberies  or  lawns.  Another  beautiful  species  of  Prunus  is 
-t^.  cerasifera,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  specimen  now  iu  perfection 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Heath  house.  The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  white,  and  the  habit  of  the  tree  pendulous  and  very 
handsome. 


Daffodils  in  Ireland.— The  large  sulphur  Hooped-petticoat 
Narcissus  is  now  lovely  here  in  the  open  border.  I  like  it  better 
every  time  I  see  it,  its  blossoms  being  so  strong  and  vigorous.  I 
paid  Mr.  Peter  Barr  half-a-crowu  for  one  bulb  of  it  last  autumn — a 
good  one,  too,  it  was — and  it  has  just  produced  me  three  fine  flowers. 
N.  maximus  (Bain's  big  Daffodil)  is  now  at  its  most  golden  point, 
and  3  ft.  high  ;  N.  montanus  is  throwing  up  well,  as  also  are  Barr's 
new  seedlings  of  the  Leeds's  type.  I  was  at  Straffan  the  other  day, 
and  it  was  worth  the  journey  to  see  the  big  breadths  of  common 
Datfodil  scattered  about  the  park.  Thei-e  are  some  fine  rich  old 
hardy  plant  borders  at  Strafi'an.  Anemone  nemorosa  and  its  double 
white  and  single  lilac  forms  are  now  lovely  ;  as  is  also  a  big  batch 
of  theAnemone  ranunouloides,  with  its  golden  Buttercup-like  flowers. 

Gilbert's  Cabbage  Broccoli. — W'e  have  received  specimens 
of  this  interesting  cross  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  claims  for  it  that  it  is 
an  excellent  vegetalde  at  tlie  present  time  of  year,  when  few  things 
in  the  same  way  are  obtainable.  It  resembles  externally  a  smallish 
Cab'bage,  but  its  heart  contains  one  or  more  embryo  heads  of  Broccoli. 
It  seems  very  hardy,  and  is  tender  and  well  flavoured. 

Staphylea  COlchica. — This  pretty  plant  may  be  seen  in  quan- 
tity in  the  gardens  at  Petworth  Park,  where  it  is  considered  to  be 
valuable  for  early  forcing  purposes,  though  even  now  sever.al  of  the 
plants  are  in  flower.  Iu  general  appearance  its  foliage  reminds  one 
of  that  of  the  common  Elder,  the  leaves  being  trifoliate,  and  of  a 
similar  shade  of  green.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  short  racemes,  and 
are  pure  white,  resembling  those  of  the  Orange  tree  both  in  size  and 
form,  and  for  which  they  make  a  capital  substitute,  though  they  lack 
the  characteristic  perfume  of  Orange  blossoms,  seeming,  in  fact,  to 
be  quite  devoid  of  scent.  When  this  plant  was  exhibited  a  short 
time  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &.  Sons  at  South  Kensington  it  was 
admired  by  every  one,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  decided  acquisition 
as  a  decorative  plant ;  and  no  doubt  when  it  comes  to  be  more  gene- 
rally grown  it  will  be  much  appreciated. 

The  Forthcoming  Congress  at  Brussels. — Theannouoe- 
mentismadethat  a  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Congress  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Exhiljition  on  .July  23,  24,  2.5, 
and  26  at  Brussels.  Only  questions  having  practical  utility  or  in- 
terest from  a  botanical  or  horticultural  point  of  view  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned — the  best  system  of  label- 
ling plants,  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  bulbous-rooted  plants, 
the  formation  and  keeping  up  of  lawns  and  (,4rass-plots,  the  culture 
of  alpines,  shading  glasshouses,  review  of  the  losses  caused  by  the 
frost  of  1879-1S80,  and  the  best  methods  of  protecting  plants  against 
hard  frosts. 

Acacia  Riceana. — In  the  consers-atory  at  Petworth  Park, 
Sussex,  is  a  fine  example  of  this  graceful  species,  which  is,  and  has 
been  for  some  time,  an  object  of  much  beauty.  Mr.  Breese,  the 
gardener,  considers  it  an  invaluable  plant  for  decorative  purposes,  not 
only  when  grown  in  a  pot  or  planted  out,  but  also  in  a  cut  state,  in 
which  its  long  slender  sprays,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  sulphur- 
yellow  blossoms,  produce  a  fine  eft'ect.  It  is  used  here  for  dinner- 
table  decoration,  arranged  so  as  to  form  festoons  from  vase  to  vase, 
and  also  to  droop  over  their  sides. 

Liberian  Coffee  as  an  Ornamental  Flo-wering 
Plant. — There  is  here  a  small  plantation  of  this  robust  species  of 
Coffee,  numbering  about  two  dozeu  plants,  about  six  years  old,  and 
now  maturing  their  second  crop  of  berries.  Though  rather  un- 
favourably located,  growing,  as  they  do,  on  the  steep  slopie  of  a 
ravine,  they  are  nevertheless  in  pretty  good  health,  and  liearing 
enough  two  and  three-seeded  berries  to  justify  further  and  more 
extensive  planting  and  cultivation.  It  was  only  the  other  day  on 
^■isiting  this  plantation  that  I  for  the  first  time  saw  this  Cott'ee  in 
flower,  and  was  at  once  struck  with  the  chaste  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  its  blossoms.  As  I  examined  them  and  regaled  myself  with  their 
delicious  perfume,  the  idea  gradually  dawned  upon  me  that  such 
flowers  would  be  invaluable  for  bouquet  and  wreath  making  during, 
at  least,  the  autumn  and  winter  months  in  Britain.  They  are  borne 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  result- 
ant berries,  there  must  be  from  six  to  twelve  flowers  to  each  node, 
not  all  in  bloom  at  once,  but  opening  in  succession.  The  corolla  tube 
is  small,  and  about  i  in.  in  length,  just  long  enough  to  "wire" 
well  ;  the  petals  are  from  seven  to  eight  in  number,  stellate,  and 
being  revolute  along  their  edges,  are  thereby  nicely  relieved  from 
each  other.  The  entire  flower  is  from  1  in.  to  IJ  in.  or  even  more 
across,  and  all  the  floral  organs  are  of  the  purest  and  most  delicate 
white,  with  a  fragrance  similar  to,  but  perhaps  less  heavy,  than  that 
of  Gardenia  citriodora.  Young  plants  of  this  species  of  Coffee  were 
in  great  demand  by  Ceylon  planters  two  or  three  years  ago,  and,  as 
is  now  well  known,  several  British  nurserymen  raised  seedlings  of  it 
by  the  thousand  for  the  colonial  market.  Since  then,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  demand,  at  least  for  British-raised  seedlings,  has 
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fallen  off,  with  the  result  that  many  plants  are  now  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  raisers,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  their  getting  rid  of  them, 
at  least  at  a  profit.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  in  tlie  West  of  Eng- 
land liad,  when  last  I  saw  him,  several  thousands  in  his  houses.  I 
trust  that  what  I  have  suggested  may  induce  those  interested  to  give 
the  Liberian  Coffee  plant  a  trial  for  its  flowers  alone  ;  and  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  care  in  its  cultivation,  and  particularly  in  the 
maturing  of  the  gi-owth,  an  intermediate  house  will  probably  suit  it 
best.  I  am  hopeful  that  growers  of  it  will  be  happily  rewarded  for 
their  pains  by  a  profusion  of  lovely  and  most  useful  blossoms. — 
Geo.  Syme,  Gastleton  Botanic  Garden,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


GKEENHOUSE  PLANTS  FEOM  SEED. 
Aftee,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Epacrises,  and  similar  plants  are  over, 
we  look  in  a  great  measure  to  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  that 
class  of  subjects,  to  take  their  places  ;  but  these  do  not  afford  variety 
enough  to  be  satisfying  and  effective.  I  purpose,  therefore,  to  give 
a  list  of  a  few  plants  that  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  now  in  time 
to  supplement  them. 

Celosias. — Foremost  in  point  of  usefulness  are  Celosias,  but  many 
of  the  strains  of  these,   like  those  of  Balsams,  are  comparatively 


Ctlosia  pj  rami Jalia. 

worthless.  If,  however,  those  having  the  fine  pyramidal  habit  pecu- 
liar to  some,  and  the  lovely  light  feathery  inflorescence  which  such 
produce  be  obtained,  more  ornamental  objects  than  they  are  cannot 
be  desired  ;  and  not  only  are  these  most  valuable  for  furnishing  pur- 
poses, but  they  are  equally  so  for  yielding  cut  bloom,  a  few  sprays  of 
which  are  a  great  ornament  in  any  vase,  as  they  are  both  light  and 
elegant-looking,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  last  a  considerable  time  in 
perfection.  By  getting  a  mixed  packet  of  seed,  many  shades  of 
colour  may  be  expected,  as  they  vary  from  bright  crimson  to  delicate 
pink,  and  there  are  others  that  bear  soft  yellow  plumes  ;  so  that  the 


contrast  between  the  whole  when  selected  and  judiciously  arranged 
is  most  effective.  Being  subject  to  red  spider,  they  should  be  gi'own 
in  a  moist  heat,  and  kept  freely  syringed  till  their  flowers  appear, 
when  they  will  stand  safely  anywhere  m  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
a  greenhouse  or  room  till  quite  late  in  the  autumn  ;  -and  if  wanted 
beyond  that  time  they  do  well  in  the  wannth  of  a  stove.  The  old 
Cockscomb,  from  which  these  Celosias  originated,  is  a  very  stiff, 
formal-looking  object,  compared  with  such  graceful-habited  plants  as 
these.  Nevetholess,  they  are  very  showy-looking,  and  have  their  ad- 
mirers ;  and  where  it  is  desired  to  grow  any  of  them,  tl\ey  should  be 
sown  and  managed  in  much  the  same  way  as  recorameiided  below  for 
Balsams,  so  far  as  the  potting,  plunging  in  heat,  and  treatment  of 
that  kind  is  concerned. 

Balsams  are  generally  grown,  and  little  need  be  said  abont  them 
except  that  the  finest  strams  should  be  procured,  as  the  inferior 
kinds  are  not  worth  house  room.  To  grow  Balsams  well,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  brisk  heat,  to  induce  free  germination  ;  and  im- 
mediately the  plants  show  themselves  above  ground  it  is  important 
that  the  pots  or  pans  containing  them  be  set  on  a  shelf,  or  elevated 
in  some  other  way,  so  as  to  bring  them  close  up  to  the  glass  to  pre- 
vent etiolation.  As  soon  as  they  stiffen  a  little,  they  will  be  fit  for 
potting  off  singly,  which  should  be  done  in  light  rich  soil  in  small 
pots,  and  the  plants  returned  to  a  similar  position,  there  to  remain 
till  they  are  well  rooted  and  ready  for  shifting.  In  doing  this  the 
best  cultivators  always  drop  them  a  little  lower  at  the  collar,  the 
object  being  to  bring  the  bottom  branches  well  down,  that  they  may 
be  pegged  or  tied  out,  and  thus  furnish  a  good  base  towards  forming 
a  perfectly  symmetrical  specimen.  In  cases  where  room  cannot  be 
spared  in  a  light  house  in  which  to  grow  them,  a  pit  or  frame  answers 
the  purpose  very  well  after  the  weather  gets  a  little  warm.  To  keep 
them  sturdy  and  short-jointed  under  such  conditions,  they  must 
have  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  ;  and,  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  red  spider,  heavily  syringe  eai-ly  in  the  afternoon,  just 
before  shutting  them  up.  Their  precocious  habit  of  blooming  ren- 
ders  it  necessary  to  pick  off  the  first  buds  that  show  if  fine  large 
plants  are  aimed  at,  by  doing  which  those  that  come  after  are  larger 
and  more  regular,  and,  as  they  appear  in  quantities  together,  make  a 
far  better  display.  The  soil  for  potting  in  after  the  earlier  stages 
cannot  well  be  too  rich,  and  may  consist  of  one  half  loam  and  the 
other  part  thoroughly  decomposed  mild  manure  that  has  been  laid 
up  for  a  long  time  ;  but  if  such  as  tliis  is  not  at  hand,  leaf-mould 
may  be  substituted,  as  stimulants  can  be  given  as  often  as  desired 
in  a  liquid  form. 

Browallia  elata. — There  is  another  annual  to  which  I  would 
call  particular  attention  as  specially  deserving  pot  culture,  and  that 
is,  Browallia  elata,  which  bears  innumerable  small  blue  flowers,  of 
great  service  for  cutting  and  working  up  in  bouquets,  as  the  sprays 
are  just  of  that  size  and  character  to  suit  them  for  that  purpose.  A 
batch  sown  now,  and  grown  on  anywhere  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  end 
of  May,  and  afterwards  outdoors,  will  be  gay  by  September  ;  and 
another  lot  raised  in  July  will  last  in  bloom  the  whole  winter 
through.  At  that  season,  however,  the  plants  require  heat,  and,  if 
in  that  of  a  cool  stove,  there  seems  no  end  to  the  flowers  they  yield. 
Being  of  a  fragile  habit,  we  grow  three  in  a  7-in.  pot,  where  they 
are  placed  triangularly  near  the  sides,  and  thus  make  fine  masses, 
fit  for  the  embellishment  of  window  recesses,  or  any  other  purpose 
for  which  they  may  be  required.  Rich,  light  soil  suits  them  best ; 
and  as  they  require  plenty  of  water,  free  drainage  should  be  given, 
that  it  may  pass  ofl'  quickly  without  injuring  the  roots. 

Schizantliuses. — These  are  very  beautiful  annuals,  and  make 
splendid  pot  plants,  growing  about  2  ft.  high,  aud  bearing  flowers 
very  much  resemblmg  butterflies  with  outstretched  wings,  the 
petals  being  blotched  and  spotted  much  in  the  same  manner  those 
insects  are  marked.  The  variety  having  these  characteristics  is  named 
papilionaceus,  on  account  of  tlie  similarity  referred  to  ;  and  there  is 
another  kind,  of  quite  different  habit,  equally  deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion. This  is  known  as  Grahami,  the  blossoms  of  which  have  more 
the  appearance  of  some  of  the  clioice  Orchids,  and  are  of  great  value 
for  cutting.  By  sowing  either  of  these  in  heat  at  once,  they  may  be 
soon  grown  on  to  the  flowering  stage  ;  and  if  another  sowing  is  made 
towards  the  end  of  July  they  may  be  had  in  beauty  nearly  the 
whole  year  through.  As  with  the  BrowaUias,  the  best  way  is  to  put 
three  in  7-in.  or  8-in.  pots,  by  doing  which  thej'  furnish  up  well,  and 
produce  a  much  better  efi'ect. 

Torenia  Fournieri. — Those  acquainted  with  that  old  highly 
ornamental  stove  plant,  Torenia  asiatica,  will  require  no  further  re- 
commendation of  the  first-named  than  to  be  told  that  it  is  almost 
the  exact  counterpart  of  that  once  popular  variety,  so  far  as  regards 
the  form  and  colouring  of  the  flowers  ;  but,  instead  of  being  a 
creeper  and  requiring  stove  heat  to  grow  it  in,  T.  Fournieri  has  more 
of  a  shrubby  habit,  and  only  requires  the  temperature  of  a  green- 
house, where  it  blooms  profusely  and  continuously  the  whole  summer 
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through.  To  get  it  up  to  this  stage,  however,  it  needs  some  warmth, 
such  as  niiy  be  afforded  in  any  pit  or  frame  containing  a  bed  of  fer- 
menting miiterial,  a  situation  in  which  it  succeeds  remarkably  well, 
as  it  does  also  later  on  in  any  cold  frame,  if  shut  up  early  in  the 
afternoon,  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  assistance  that  may  be  obtained 
from  the  sun.  To  induce  the  seed  to  germinate  freely,  the  best  way 
is  to  cover  the  pot  or  pan  containing  it  with  a  piece  of  glass,  shaded 
for  a  few  days  with  paper,  which  keeps  the  soil  more  uniform  in  res- 
pect of  both  heat  and  moisture.  This  is  an  important  matter  with 
all  small  tender  seeds,  but  one  that  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of ; 
and  a  want  of  due  observance  as  regards  this  at  the  outset  is  the 
cause  of  many  failures.  The  soil  most  suited  to  grow  this  Torrenia 
is  a  mixture  of  loam  and  loaf-mould  in  about  equal  proportions,  or, 
failing  the  latter,  refuse  peat  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  may 
therefore  be  used  in  its  stead. 

IpomCBaa. — Of  these  there  are  many  varieties,  all  more  or  less 
lovely  in  the  rich  markings  of  their  flowers,  which  bear  a  close  lilie- 
ness  to  those  of  the  Convolvulus,  but  are  much  larger  and  more  bril- 
liant than  they.  Stood  along  the  front  of  a  greenhouse  under  the 
rafters,  and  trained  up  beneath  tliem  on  wires,  they  have  a  most 
ornamental  appearance,  as  they  have  also  up  pillars  or  other  supports 
in  a  conservatory,  if  the  positions  assigned  them  be  not  too  shady, 
as  sun  is  requisite  to  induce  them  to  grow  freely  and  open  their 
blossoma.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  strong  moist  heat,  and  the  plants 
grown  on  quickly  in  the  same  for  a  time,  till  they  are  large  enough 
to  be  hardened  off  and  transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters,  whe°e 
they  will  require  plenty  of  water  to  keep  them  clean  and  free  from 
red  spider. 

Petunias. — These  make  a  splendid  display  in  pots,  especially  if 
the  new  double  varieties  are  obtained  ;  but  to  have  any  of  them  in 
real  perfection  they  must  either  be  grown  outdoors  after  May, 
plunged  in  some  sunny  spot,  or  in  very  light  pits,  or  housed  where 
they  can  have  the  solar  rays  without  shade,  and  plenty  of  air  to  keep 
them  from  drawing.  iVIanaged  in  this  way  they  come  very  stiff  and 
short-jointed,  and  are,  therefore,  much  more  floriferous  than  they  are 
when  the  shoots  are  sappy  and  soft.  Besides  being  so  gay  and  effec- 
tive in  pots.  Petunias  make  capital  basket  plants,  the  single  kinds 
being  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  their  stems  and 
habit  being  less  stiff,  which  enables  them  to  droop  over  and  depend 
more  naturally,  without  pegging  or  interference  to  brmg  them  into 
that  desirable  condition.  Seeds  of  Petunias  germinate  quickly,  and 
the  plants,  under  good  treatment,  are  large  and  strong  enough  to 
flower  in  about  nine  or  ten  weeks  from  the  time  of  solving,  "stiff 
fibry  loam  suits  them  best,  in  which  they  should  be  potted  somewhat 
firmly. 

Mimulusss  have  been  so  much  improved  of  late  years  that  they 
are  thoroughly  deserving  of  a  considerably  extended  cultivation,  as 
they  are  not  only  exceedingly  showy,  but  they  are  likewise  very 
endurmg,  and  with  plenty  of  water  and  partial  shade  they  will  con- 
tmue  blooming  for  months.  For  the  embellishment  of  windows  I 
know  of  nothing  more  telling  and  useful  than  these  ;  they  are  just 
at  homj  either  in  baskets  or  pots.  Some  of  the  kinds  are  very 
curious,  having  hose-in-hose  fiowers,  and  the  majority  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  are  rich  m  colour,  and  very  varied  in  the  character  of 
their  quaint  markings. 

Q-revillea  robusta.— If  foliage  plants  are  wanted  to  disperse 
among  the  flowering,  seeds  of  this.  Acacia  lophantha,  and  Zea  japon- 
ica  vanegata  should  be  sown,  the  two  former  being  quite  as  elegant 
.  m  point  of  appearance  as  any  Fern  ;  and  the  Zea,  with  its  bold 
leaves  so  beautifully  marked,  is  a  striking  object  if  stood  well  up, 
that  it  may  show  out  here  and  there  on  the  stages  above  others.  The 
Grevdlea  and  Acacia  will  be  found  to  germinate  more  readily  if  the 
seeds  are  scaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  milk-warm  water  to  soften 
them  a  bit,  when  they  should  be  sown  in  light  soil  and  placed  on  a 
hotbed.  g   J) 

NEW  HYBRID  VARIETIES  OF  PRIMULA  SIEBOLDI. 

I  HAVE  this  season  received  no  fewer  than  fiftean  new  varieties  of 
these  beautiful  free-blooming  and  most  easily  grown  plants,  five  of 
which  come  from  the  well-kuown  French  raiser,  M.  V.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy  ;  four  from  an  English  raiser  named  Allen,  distributed  by 
Jlr.  Dean,  of  Eiling;  and  six  from  a  Belgian  raiser,  D'Hnijvetter 
by  name,  distributed  by  M.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent.  Of  the  first 
two  sets  I  think  some  descriptive  notes  may  be  acceptable  to  your 
readers.  Of  the  six  Belgian  novelties  only  quite  recently  received  I 
may  have  something  to  say  later  on  in  the  season,  as,  though  very 
w.;ak  when  they  reached  me,  I  hope  to  bloom  at  least  four  of  them 
this  season,  though  not,  it  may  be,  sufficiently  satisfactorily  to  enable 
me  to  describe  them  till  next  season.  However,  on  this  point  I  can- 
not speak  positively  as  yet. 

M.  Lemoine's  five  varieties  are  Virginal,  BeautiS,  Joyau,  Venus, 


and  Gaiety.  Virsi.val  is  a  fine  solid  flower  of  great  substance,  borne 
on  a  very  stout  footstalk,  with  thirteen  pips  on  the  truss.  The 
inside  colour  is  pure  white,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  pale'  violet; 
a  really  distinct  and  fine  variety.  Beaute  is  a  fine  large  deeply  cut 
and  fringed  form  of  the  old  Lilacina,  but  of  a  deeper  and  more 
roseate  shade  of  colour,  borne  on  a  taller  footstalk,  and  producincr 
twelve  flowers  and  upwards  on  the  truss  ;  a  very  pretty  variety^ 
Gaiete  is  a  very  pleasing  variety,  much  resembling  the  same  raiser's 
VincDsflora,  but  with  rather  larger  flowers  of  a  slightly  deeper  shade 
of  lilac.  It  is  a  very  free  bloomer.  Venus  is  a  large  but  apparently 
somewhat  thin  flower,  deficient  in  substance,  but  may  improve  in 
tliis  respect  when  the  plant  gets  stronger.  Its  colour  is  pure  white 
mside,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  being  the  palest  lilac.  Joyau  is  an 
exceedingly  free  bloomer,  producing  deep  rose-coloured  flowers  of 
rather  small  size,  with  a  whitish  centre,  but  may  also  improve  as 
the  plant  gains  strength. 

^  Mr.  Allen's  varieties  are  Snowflake,  Ophelia,  Herinia,  and 
Charmer.  Sxowflake  is  a  really  beautiful  variety,  and  the  first 
really  good  pure  white  that  has  been  obtained  among  these  hybrids. 
The  flowers,  wliich  are  of  large  size,  are  of  the  purest  white  through- 
out ;  they  open  perfectly  flat,  and  are  also  beautifully  fringed  round 
tlie  edge  of  every  petal.  This  is  indeed  a  great  acquisition. 
Ophelia  is  a  fine  variety,  much  resembling  Dean's  Purpurea,  but 
with  a  whiter  eye,  and  more  substance  in  the  flower.  It  is  also  an 
e.yceedingly  free  bloomer,  a  by  no  means  strong  plant,  producing  three 
nice  heads  of  bloom,  with  twenty-four  pips  amongst  them.  Hermia 
and  Charmer  do  not,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  judge,  call  for  any 
special  commendation,  but  may  improve  when  the  plants  strengthen 
next  season.  I  may  add  that  Dean's  Purpurea  is  blooming  much 
more  satisfactorily  this  year  than  last,  the  pips  opening  quite  flat 
and  not  curling  up  their  petals  at  all,  as  they  did  last  season  when 
I  first  bloomed  this  variety  and  thought  it  almost  worthless. 

W.  E.  G. 

NOTES  Am  QUESTIONS  OS  THE  INDOOR  aARDEN. 

The  Best  Bouvardias.— Hitherto  we  have  grown  a  good 
many  varieties  of  these  useful  autumn  and  winter  blooming  plants, 
but  in  future  we  shall  only  grow  two  sorts— one  will  be  B.  Vreelandi, 
the  other  B,  Hogarthi.  The  first  produces  fine  clusters  of  Ixora- 
like,  pure-white  flowers  ;  the  last  is  similar,  only  the  blooms  are  red. 
They  make  an  excellent  contrast,  and  are  good  companions.  Both 
grow  and  bloom  alike  freely  under  what  may  be  termed  cool  treat- 
ment— that  is,  in  a  cold  frame  or  out-of-doors  in  summer,  and  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  in  winter.  Since  October  we  have  cut  much 
more  bloom  from  these  two  sorts  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  from 
double  the  number  of  other  kinds  ;  and  anyone  inclined  to  pay  them 
the  same  attention  as  Cinerarias  will  be  rewarded  by  such  a  quantity 
of  choice  bloom  as  is  not  to  be  had  from  any  other  plants  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. — J.  MuiR,  in  The  Gardener. 

The  Properties  of  the  Cineraria  require  to  be  kept  in 
view  now  that  fine  strains  of  named  flowers  are  again  coming  into 
notice.  The  florists'  tribunals  of  thirty  years  ago,  notably  the  Na- 
tional Floricultural  Society,  made  the  presence  of  the  dark  disc  in, 
the  Cineraria  an  essential  property,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  presence  does  very  much  to  produce  a  harmonious  contrast,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  white-ground  flowers.  Of  late  years  we; 
appear  to  have  become  less  exacting,  and  not  a  few  varieties  certifi- 
cated in  recent  times  have  possessed  grey  or  pale-coloured  discs— a 
fault  which  was  apparent  in  the  massive  and  finely-rounded  Cine- 
raria Master  Harrold,  from  Mr.  James's  collection,  recently  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit  by  the  Floral  Committee,  for  there  was  a  want 
of  artistic  finish  in  the  flower,  consequent  upon  the  disc  being 
greyish-white,  which  made  the  thin  ring  of  white  round  this  disc 
appear  confused  and  indefinite.  A  single  bloom  of  similar  character 
in  a  box  of  cut^flowers  close  by  had  a  well-defined  band  of  pure  white 
encircling  a  dark  disc,  with  a  brilliant  magenta  margin,  and  showed 
at  a  glance  .that  the  dark  disc  should  ba  mide  a  sine  qua  non. 
—Florist. 

Long    Flowering    of   Poinsettia    pulcherrima.— Last 

summer  about  half-a-dozen  plants  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  were 
cut  back,  and  started  again,  leaving  two  and  three  shoots  to  each 
plant.  By  the  end  of  November  they  had  developed  heads  of  flower 
some  of  which  measured  10  in.  and  II  in.  across.  In  February  all 
but  one  dropped  their  foliage,  and  soon  afterwards  their  flowers. 
The  one  plant  which  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  others  still 
retains  its  brightly  coloured  inflorescence,  and  though  the  March 
sun  is,  and  has  been,  very  fierce  with  us,  it  has  not  altered  in  th& 
least  the  colour  of  the  bracts.  The  temperature  the  plants  have 
been  kept  in  has  ranged  from  5-t*  to  62'  Fahr.  Having  never  known 
Poinsettias  to  keep  so  long  in  flower,  I  have  thought  the  fact  just 
recorded  might  be  interesting. — Ernst  Hinderlich,  New  Palace, 
Potsdam. 
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Rhododendron  Thomsoni. — We  have  i-eceived  from  Mr. 
Garland  specimens  of  this  Rliododendron,  which  is  now  flowering 
profusely  in  the  open  garden  at  Killerton,  near  Exeter.  Its  foliage, 
which  is  roundish  and  somewhat  glaucous  underneath,  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  most  Rhododendrons  ;  and  its  flowers,  which  are 
blood  red  and  borne  in  graceful  trusses  at  the  end  of  every  branch, 
are  strikingly  beautiful.  It  is  a  Sikkim  Himalayan  species,  and 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  winters  of  ordinary  severity, 
though  in  all  cases  it  may  not  bloom  with  that  freedom  which  it  does 
in  the  climate  of  Devonshire. 


AN  APETALOUS  FUCHSIA. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  a  Fuchsia  belonging  to  a 
•small  group  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  New  Granada  and 
Peru,  and  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  petals.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  the  species  of  the  group  are  epiphytes  in  a  wild  state,  growing 
jn  the  decaying  -vegetable  matter  accumulated  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 
This,  like  several  other  species,  produces  its  blossoms  in  clusters 
on  the  old  wood  before  the  leaves  are  unfolded.     Not  having  seen 


Apet.alou3  Fuchsia,  flowering  on  the  old  wood. 

the  living  plant,  or  dried  specimens  of  it,  I  am  unable  to  determine 
"the  species  at  present ;  but,  judging  from  the  figure,  I  take  it  to  be 
an  undescribed  one.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Carter,  who  exhibited  it  at 
South  Kensington  three  weeks  ago,  will  send  me  two  or  three.flowers. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Fritillaria  ruthenioa. — This  pretty  little  FritiUary  is  now 
nicely  in  bloom  with  me.  Its  curious  tendril-like  leafy  appendages 
distinguish  it  from  its  near  ally,  F.  tenella,  which  is  also  blooming 
well  in  my  garden.  Fritillaria  raontana  is  unusually  fine  this  year  ; 
F.  latifolia,  pallidiflora,  olympica,  Burnati  delpliinensis,  racemosa, 
.and  several  other  species  of  whose  names  I  am  not  sure,  are  in 
bud.  The  pretty  yellow-flowered  Erythronium  Nuttalli  is  just  going 
■off ;  so  is  Tulipa  iliensis,  in  wliicli  I  fail  to  detect  the  Cowslip  scent 
which  has  so  pleased  Mr.  Burbidge.  Tulipa  Schenki  and  altaica 
are  both  in  full  beauty,  and  please  me  much.  Puschkinia  libanotioa 
.and  compacta  are  just  past  their  best ;  so  is  Chionodoxa  Lucilise. 
The  little  Chionodoxa  nana  is  just  opening  its  tiny  and  fairy-like 
flowers. — H.  Harpce  Ckewe,  Draijton-Beanchamp  Rectory,  Tring. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  the  Southern  Counties.— In  almost 
■every  garden  in  the  south  fruit  prospects  are  doubtful  this  year,  owing 
to  the  wood  being  badly  ripened  last  season.  This  especially  applies  to 
such  fruits  as  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot.  At  Petworth, 
where  wall  fruits  are  extensively  grown,  the  show  of  bloom  is  very 
meagre,  except  in  the  case  of  trees  that  are  under  the  protection 


of  a  wide  glass  coping,  for  which  Mr.  Breese  is  a  great  advocate ; 
he  considers  that  the  original  outlay  expended  on  its  construction 
is  well  compensated  for  by  the  prolific  crojjs  which  are  obtained  from 
the  portions  of  trees  protected  by  it. 

Plagianthus  pulchellus. — Mr.  Gumbleton  speaks  very  highly 
of  this  plant,  specimens  of  which  have  also  been  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Newry.  It  has  large  branches  of  sweet-scented  pale 
cream-white  flowers. 
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KITCHEN  GAEDENS. 

If  there  be  anything  needed  more  tlian  anotlier  in  kitclien  garden- 
ing, it  is  the  remodelling  of  our  garden  plans,  which  are  not  designed 
to  economise  either  space  or  labour,  two  things  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  vegetable  culture.  We  are  acquainted  with  kitchen 
gardens,  from  three  to  four  acres  in  extent,  containing  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  walks,  double  that  length  of  box  or  other 
edgings,  nearly  as  great  an  extent  of  fruit-tree  borders,  on  which 
nothing  else  grows,  and  miles  of  alleys  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
for  the  most  part  useless.  Are  these  necessary  ?  I  would  ask.  I 
venture  to  answer  emphatically.  No.  The  best  kitchen  garden  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  of  the  old  pattern,  is  one  about  five  acres 
in  extent,  not  very  far  from  here  ;  it  has  a  moderately  broad  walk 
running  round  it,  and  a  centre  walk  cutting  it  in  halves,  the  two 
long  parallelogram-shaped  quarters  being  crossed  in  straight  lines 
from  side  to  side,  with  as  few  alleys  between  them  as  possible — one 
crop  following  another  without  interruption.  Other  gardens  of  the 
same  extent,  or  less,  are  cut  up  by  broad  and  narrow  walks  into  no 
less  than  eight  quarters.  A  garden  in  which  I  was  once  employed 
was  laid  out  in  this  way  by  a  well-known  gardener  of  his  time. 
This  garden  was  four  acres  in  extent,  all  walled  in,  and  there  was  no 
door  by  which  a  horse  and  cart  could  enter  witli  manure  or  anything 
else.  In  fact,  the  outside  borders  and  walks  were  so  arranged  that 
a  cart  could  not  come  near  the  garden  at  all,  and  all  the  manure  was 
"wheeled  in  barrows  from  a  heap  about  one  hundred  yards  outside 
the  boundaries.  I  have  seen,  manj^  times,  a  line  of  ten  or  twelve 
men  "staging  it  "  with  barrows  tliat  distance  in  transporting  manure 
to  the  quarters  before  they  could  be  dug  ;  and  all  the  weeds,  rubbish, 
and  old  vegetable  refuse  was  carried  out  in  the  same  manner.  The 
garden  was  loss  to  the  proprietor  every  year — and  yet  it  was  con- 
sidered a  well-managed  garden  at  that  time.  There  are  plenty  of 
kitchen  gardens  like  this  yet.  The  best  thing  in  our  kitchen  garden 
here  is  a  broad  macadamised  road,  entering  from  the  park  on  one 
side,  running  straight  through  the  gardens  and  out  at  the  stables  on 
the  other,  enabling  the  garden  cart  to  deposit  manures  and  soils 
near  or  at  the  place  where  they  are  wanted,  and  coals  at  the  stock- 
hole  doors  or  into  the  stockholes  at  once.  In  no  case  is  it  necessary 
for  a  kitchen  garden  to  have  more  than  one  walk  through  the  centre 
of  it,  in  the  most  convenient  direction  ;  but  in  small  gardens  such  a 
walk  is  not  required  at  all ;  or  if  it  be,  then  side  walks  should  be 
dispensed  with.  Kitchen  gardens  attached  to  villa  residences  are 
often  uselessly  cut  up  into  fragments  by  walks  that  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  Considering  that  in  such  cases  land  is  usually  valuable, 
the  whole  of  the  ground  should  be  devoted  to  cropping  purposes, 
and  should  not  be  intersected,  either  by  walks  or  trees,  more  than 
can  be  helped.  Holding  these  rules  before  him,  any  one,  be  he 
gardener  or  not,  should  be  able  to  plan  his  kitchen  garden  without 
difficulty.  In  the  future,  brick  walls  will  probably  be  dispensed 
v^ith  in  kitchen  gardens,  and  glass  erections  substituted.  These, 
however,  will  have  to  be  of  a  cheaper  and  simpler  form  than  any  we 
have  yet  seen.  A  structure  of  the  shape  of  an  inverted  V,  but  with 
a  top  some  2  ft.  wide,  where  the  ventilators  would  be  placed,  would 
be  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  form.  Sucli  a  structure,  about 
12  ft.  or  14  ft.  high  to  the  apex,  would  give  a  large  amouut  of  train- 
ing surface,  and  would  be  little,  if  any,  costlier  than  garden  walls. 
Much  masonry  about  the  foundations  of  such  structures  would  be 
inconvenient  and  unnecessary,  particularly  if  the  framework  was  of 
iron,  which,  under  tlie  circumstances,  would  be  better  than  wood. 
What  is  needed  is  a  corridor  running  quite  round  the  garden,  and 
provided  with  ample  means  of  ventilation  ;  but  no  heating  appa- 
ratus, except  when  Figs  and  Peaches  are  planted.  Glazing  with- 
out putty  would  also  be  desirable  in  glass  walls,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  labour  connected  with  repairs  and  painting,  &c. 

J.  S.  W.,  in  the  Field. 


Rabbit-proof  plants. — Referring  to  your  remarks  on  the 
rabbit  nuisance  (p.  231),  allow  me  to  state  that  they  will  not  eat 
Berberis  Aquifolium,  which  grows  low,  and  makes  a  very  good  cover 
for  game. — Wm.  Scott,   The  Moorlands,  Kersal  Edge,  Manchester. 
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TOMATOES  IN  POTS. 

There  are  doubtless  many  who  are  proprietors  of  or  have  charge 
of  greenliouses,  but  wlio  have  no  forcing-house  or  other  accommo- 
datioa  for  growing  this  fast-becoming-popular  esculent.  For  their 
benefit  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  Tomato  culture,  in  the  hope  of 
persuading  some  at  least  to  attempt  growing  a  few  plants  under  their 
limited  area  of  glass.  Tomato  culture  at  no  time  was  really  difficult, 
but  of  late  years  newer  varieties  have  been  introduced  which  are 
still  more  easily  grown,  and  are,  besides,  of  superior  quality.  The  best 
variety  for  a  beginner  is  Vick's  Criterion,  as  it  is  both  free-grow- 
ing and  very  prolific.  Hathaway's  Excelsior  also  succeeds  admirably 
in  a  greenhouse,  and  the  fruits  are  of  good  size  and  shape.  Any  kind 
of  Tomato  may  well  be  substituted  for  common  climbers,  being  both 
useful  and  very  ornamental. 

Seed  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a  Cucumber  or  a  propagating  frame, 
and  grown  quickly  on,  potting  singly  in  5-in.  pots,  if  the  plants  are 
to  be  trained  up  the  roof  at  wide  intervals  to  avoid  injuriously  shad- 
ing the  other  occu- 
pants ;  or  in  pairs,  if 
intended  to  be  grown 
thickly  at  the  ends  of 
the  house.  Stakes  may 
be  used  for  supporting 
the  latter,  or  wires 
stretched  across  the 
sashes  at  intervals  of 
about  9  in.  ;  and  for 
the  former  a  single 
wire  for  each  plant 
up  the  roof,  or  more 
across  it,  will  be  found 
to  answer.  Criterion, 
not  being  so  vigorous, 
may  be  fruited  in  less 
pots  than  Excelsior 
and  smaller  varieties. 
For  a  single  plant 
or  a  pair  a  10-in. 
pot  will  suffice  ;  and 
for  the  latter,  12-in. 
pot3.  Soil  should  be 
both  rough  and  rich, 
nothing  answering 
better  than  that  con- 
sisting of  three  parts 
fibrous  and  one  of 
rotten  manure.  If  a 
little  extra  heat  can 
be  given  them  at 
their  final  potting  it 
will  effect  a  good 
start,  tlie  aim  being 
to  grow  them  quickly, 
and  thereby  secure 
an  earlier  rs  well 
as  more  certain  crop 
than  is  obtained  from 
the  open  walls  —  in- 
deed, they  will  repay 
the  necessary  trouble, 
even  supposing  the 
open-air  crop  was 
a  certain  good  one. 
All      side       shoots 

should  be  rubbed  out  as  they  appear ;  and  it  is  advisable  to 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  leading  shoots  of  the  Excelsior  a 
joint  beyond  the  third  bunch,  allowing  them  again  to  extend  to  ob- 
tain a  continuous  supply.  This  operation  is  unnecessary  with  the 
Criterion,  as  by  liberal  treatment  it  will  continue  cropping  heavily 
without  being  stopped.  A  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  should  occasion- 
ally be  given,  space  having  been  left  for  this  at  potting  time  ;  and 
when  in  full  bearing,  moderately  strong  liquid  manure  may  be  given 
at  each  watering.  Extraordinary  crops  may  be  taken  from  plants  of 
Criterion  grown  in  9-in.  pots,  three  in  each,  especially  in  the  tem- 
perature of  a  forcing  house.  I  have  grown  quantities  in  this  way  on 
the  shelf  at  the  end  of  an  early  Vinery.  Tomatoes  at  no  time  should 
be  allowed  to  become  dust-dry  ;  and  when  grown  in  pots  they  re- 
quire an  abundance  of  water — one  watering  per  day  not  being  always 
sufficient.  The  fruits  |are  apt  to  crack  if  the  temperature  be  very 
high  ;  but  rather  than  withhold  moisture  at  the  roots,  I  prefer  taking 
off  the  fruits  when  commencing  to  change,  as  I  find  they  colour  quite 
as  well.  If  cut  green  they  never  really  come  to  perfection.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  very  free  from  insect  pests ;  the  only  one  that  is  of 


any  trouble   here  being  a  small  white  fly,   and    fumigating    with 
Tobacco-paper  soon  destroys  it. — W.   Iggulden,  in  The  Gardener. 


PROF.  ASA  GEAY. 

No  person  in  America  has  done  more  for  botany  tlian  tlie  subject  of 
this  sketch.  He  has  done  much  to  show  how  plants  are  constructed, 
how  they  grow,  and  how  they  behave.  He  has  frequently  pointed 
out  some  of  the  relations  of  Ijotany  to  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
and  the  relations  which  plants  sustain  to  the  organic  and  inorganic 
world.  He  has  done  much  to  make  botany  popular,  by  his  essays, 
by  his  books,  and  by  his  teaching  in  Harvard  Univei-sity.  He  is 
extremely  fond  of  plants  and  everything  that  pertains  to  them.  He 
admires  their  beauty  ;  he  likes  to  study  all  of  their  adaptations  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  person  to  work 
under  his  direction  and  in  his  presence  without  catching  something 
of  his  inspiration.     Nearly  all  the  leading  Professors  of  Botany  in 

the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  have 
studied  under  Dr. 
Gray  for  a  greater  or 
shorter  period.  One 
of  his  best  works  is 
"Tlie  Flora  of  North 
America,"  begun  in 
1S3S.  The  first  two 
volumes  were  pre- 
pared jointly  with 
ihe  late  Dr.  Tor- 
rey.  They  extended 
through  the  Compo- 
sitte.  Dr.  Gray  has 
lately  renewed  the 
work  and  has  alone 
printed  part  first  of 
a  third  volume.  In 
1S4S  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his 
'•  Genera  of  the  Plants 
of  the  United  States." 
The  object  in  this 
work  was  to  describe 
a  prominent  species 
of  each  genus  of  plants 
in  North  America. 
These  were  accom- 
panied by  detailed 
drawings  by  Isaac 
Sprague,  the  best  bo- 
tanical artist  in  this 
country.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  other 
work,  Dr.  Gray  did 
considerable  towards 
maintaining  and  in 
creasing  the  botanic 
garden  at  Cambridge. 
In  the  early  part  of 
his  studies,  he  was 
an     industrious      col- 


rrjfessar  Asa  Gray. 


lector  of  plants,  and 
laid  the  foundation 
for  the  great  Herba- 
rium at  Harvard.     He 


has  made  valuable  contributions  to  botany  in  a  host  of  mis- 
cellaneous papers  and  reviews  contributed  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,  North  American  Review,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Transactions 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  to  numerous  Journals  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  In  1S53  Dr.  Ciray  appears  as  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  and  has  held 
this  position  up  to  the  present  time — a  period  of  twenty-si.x  years. 
One  of  his  ablest  articles  was  that  in  which  he  points  out  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Flora  of  Japan  to  that  of  Eastern  North  America.  Asa 
(}ray  was  born  in  Paris,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  November  IS, 
ISIO.  He  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Fairfield  College  in 
18.31 ;  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.Jfrom  Hamilton  College  in  1861. 
For  some  years  he  was  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  in  1872,  president  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  is  honorary  or  corresponding 
member  of  any  number  of  leading  foreign  scientific  societies.  His 
name  stands  above  that  of  any  other  American  botanist,  and  ranks 
with  the  best  of  those  in  Europe,  Systematic  botany  being  his  forte. 
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Although  he  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  work,  yet,  on  account  of  his 
excelleiit  habits,  he  seems  still  active,  in  full  vigour,  and  good  for 
many  years  yet  to  come. — Pkof.  Seal,  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ANSWEES  TO  OOREESPONDENTS. 


Triteleia  uniflora-— I  enclose  a  Bower,  or  rather  two  flowers,  of  this  plant, 
which  woulfl  seem  to  prove  that  botanists  were  in  too  sreat  a  hurry  to  name  the 
plant  speoitlcally.  This  is  the  thin!  time  I  have  found  two  flowers  on  a  stalk. 
Does  the  same  tliins  occur  in  Ensland?— L.  E.,  Bari.  [The  production  of  twin 
flowers  by  this  plant  is  not  uncommon.] 

Milla  biflora  — I  see  that  a  correspondent  is  inquiring  (p.  316)  for  a  lost 
treasure,  viz.,  Milla  biflora,  which  he  says  he  procured  in  the  first  instance  from 
Messrs  Koozeii  Haarlem.  In  referring  to  their  list,  which  they  sent  me  last  year, 
I  see  that  JliUa  is  included  among  the  genus  Triteleia,  of  which  names  of  five 
sorts  are  given  ;— T.  alliaoea  (Leucocoryne),  T.  capit-lta  (Broduea'),  T.  laxa,  T.  1. 
maxima,  T.  uniflora,  .and  T.  porrifolia.  The  first  of  these,  "  blue,  handsome,  au'l 
early,"  seems  to  answer  the  description  given  ;  but  I  see  uniflora  is  particularly 
recommended  as  remaining  long  in  bloom,  ami  being  sweet-scented.  I  liope  your 
correspondent  will  be  al)le  to  find  his  missing  favourite  under  one  of  these  new 
names.  On  reading  his  query  again,  I  think  he  must  mean  T.  cipitata.— 
C.  EOBERTS,  Rose  h  ill  House,  Ipswich. 

Screw  Pine  Flowering.— I  have  a  large  Pandanus  which  is  throwing  up 
a  cone  .about  the  size  of  a  large  Cocoa-nut.  Is  it  uncommon  for  a  Pandanus  to 
bloom  in  this  country  ?  The  leaves  of  my  plant  are  .about  10  ft.  long.  Will  the 
flower-spilie  grow  to  a  great  height  ?—G.  A.  PASSISOHAM,  Milton,  Cambridge. 
[Where  Screw  Pines  are  allowed  sufflcient  space  in  which  to  develop  until  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  tliey  bloom  aimuiilly  after  this  point  is  reached,  lint  at  no 
fi.xed  period.  The  one  in  question  is  probably  P.  furcatus,  a  species  indigenous 
to  the  low  country  of  tropical  India  ;  it  has  furrowed,  arching  leaves,  with  re- 
curved spines  on  the  Ijeel  lieneath.  A  cone-bearing  or  female  plant  (these  plants 
being  unisexu.al)  is  a  rarity,  most  of  those  that  bloom  in  cultivation  lieing  male 
plants,  whose  inflorescence  is  not  unlilte  an  inverted  Rhubarb  flower-spike.  Wlien 
the  cone  of  your  plant  has  risen  some  short  distance,  varying  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
above  the  uppermost  leaves,  it  will  droop,  owing  to  its  gradually  increasing  weight 
and  the  flexibility  of  its  stalk.— C.  M.] 

Autumn  Rosea— .Siift.— In  order  to  induce  the  trees  to  flower  freely  early 
in  the  autumn  they  should  be  liberally  treated  during  the  summer  months.  By 
frequently  and  copiously  watering  in  hot  weatlier  with  liquid  manure,  a  succes- 
sion of  good  blooms  will  be  maintained.  The  foliage  should  also  be  freely 
syringed  after  hot  days.   Fruniug,  if  not  completed,  should  bedoue  at  once.— J.  0 

Clematises  for  Bedding'.  —IF.  C— Clematises  may  be  safely  planted  during 
the  next  three  weeks.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured.  Begin 
in  the  centre  with  a  single  plant,  around  which  the  remaining  plants  may  be  set 
in  circles  IS  in.  apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  plant  to  plant,  placing  them 
alternately.  "Water  freely  in  dry  weather.  C- lanuginosa  Candida  and  1.  nivea 
(white) ;  Jackmani  and  ruliro-violacea  (purple)  ;  Lady  Bovill  (blue)  ;  and  Viticella 
rubra  grandiflora  (claret-red),  will  answer  your  purpose.— C. 

"Worms  in  Gardens.— C. — Take  l  quart  of  fresh  slaked  lime,  and  put  it 
into  6  gallons  of  water  ;  stir  it  well ;  then  let  it  stand  till  quite  clear.  Roll  the 
lawn  or  wallt.  or  beat  the  grcu  id  gently  with  the  spade ;  this  should  be  done 
in  the  ir.orning.  Then  leave  it  till  the  next  morning;  this  will  give  the  worms 
time  to  come  and  clear  the  mouths  of  their  hole,  being  then  near  the  surface  ; 
take  a  watering-can  with  a  rose  on  it,  draw  off  the  lime-water  quite  clear,  and 
water  tlie  ground  ;  the  worms  will  all  come  out  on  the  surface  directly  hen 
sweep  them  up,  and  do  what  you  like  with  tliera. — J. 

Leek  culture —Q. — To  obt<ain  large  white  Leeks,  treat  them  as  Celery  plants 
are  treated;  that  is,  sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  geutle  hotbed  at  once;  prick  ofltlie 
young  plants  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  plant  out  finally  in  trenches  when 
the  plants  are  strong.  They  may  stand  1  ft.  apart  in  the  trenches  ;  earth  up  to 
"blanch  as  required.  For  ordinary  use  very  good  results  are  obtained  by  sowing 
this  month  in  the  open  air,  and  transplanting  into  the  trenches  when  the 
plants  are  large  enough.— E.  H. 

Questions. 
Cool  Orchids.— Having  lately  built  a  little  lean-to  greenhouse  facing  the 
north,  I  am  going  to  try  if  I  can  grow  cool  Orchids,  and  have  procured  small 
plants  of  Odoutoglossnm  Alex.andra;,  Pescatorei,  and  membranaceum,  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora,  Ccelogyne  cristata,  and  Oncidium  flexuosum,  which  seem  to  lie, 
according  to  the  various  articles  that  have  appeared  in  The  Garden,  about  the 
prettiest  and  hardiest  obtainable,  ilay  I  grow  these  in  pots  in  a  mixture  nf 
Sphagnum,  leaf-mould,  and  pounded  pots  ?  W^e  cannot  get  peat  here,  .and  I  am 
afraid  that  it  is  too  hot  here  in  the  summer  for  them  to  do  well  on  blocks  or  in 
baskets,  as  I  see  recommended  for  nearly  all  of  the  above.— L.  E.,  Bari. 

Poinsettia  pulclierrima.— I  saw  it  mentioned  in  a  late  number  of  The 
Garden  that  Poiusettias  succeed  out-of-doors  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  would  like  to  try  one  here .  Sliould  I  put  it  in  a  dry  or  moist 
position,  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  in  the  shade  ?  And  the  same  for  Bougainvillea 
speciosa. — L.  E.,  Bari. 

Extracting  Lime  from  water.— Here  we  cannot  do  well  with  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  or  Gardenias,  on  account,  I  imagine,  of  the  lime  in  the  soil  and  water. 
Is  there  any  way  of  extracting  it.  from  the  latter  at  least,  for  I  can  get  Chestnut 
soil  from  the  north  ?  Here  we  are  on  soft  tufo  rock,  and  the  soil  is  consequently 
full  of  powdered  tufo.— L.  £.,  Bari. 

Edging  Plants.— Can  you  kindly  suggest  any  creeping  plants  for  bordering 
my  flower-beds  which  are  likely  to  stand  the  summer  here?  I  find  PjTethrurii 
Tchihatchewl  the  best,  and  some  of  the  Mes^mbryanthemums  are  good ;  hut  I 
would  like  something  else  as  well  for  variety.— L.  E.,  Ban. 

Lady's-sUjjpers  from  Boots.— Will  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me 
if  the  large  living  roots  of  such  Orchids  as  Cypripedium  insigne,  which  become 
separated  in  breaking  up  a  large  plant,  are  of  any  use  to  propagate  from,  and  if 
so,  how  should  they  be  treated  to  malce  plants?— N.  E. 


AN   ELECTRIC    GARDENER'S    NOTES. 

Dr.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  has  discovered  that  the  growth  of  vegetaljlea 
may  be  hastened  in  a  marvellous  degree  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
rays  of  the  electric  light.  How  this  discovery  will  afl'ect  tlie  pro- 
fessional gardener  of  the  future  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
anticipative  notes  : 

Awfully  sleepy  ;  up  all  last  night  growing  a  Pine  forest  for  Lord 
Pibroch's  new  Scotch  estate.  No  time  for  rest,  however.  There's  the 
new  Potatoes  for  Sir  Morris  Millyunair's  dinner  to-day,  still  un- 
planted  ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Doublechin  will  certainly  withdraw 
her  patronage  if  her  bouquet  is  not  in  full  bloom  to  the  very 
minute. 

Great  nuisance  this.  While  I  was  at  dinner  the  Duchess's  flowers 
have  not  only  blown,  but  run  to  seed.  Must  plant  another  lot,  and 
put  oil  ten  extra  candle  power,  as  the  evening  is  drawing  on  ;  dig 
and  desjiatch  the  baronet's  Potatoes  ;  also  get  the  Muddlepnddleton, 
Chronicle's  annual  enormous  Gooseberry  under  cultivation.  As  I 
liave  contracted  that  it  shall  weigh  3  tons,  and  measure  a  mile  in 
circumference,  by  next  Thursday,  I  can't  afford  to  be  bacliward  witli 
it. 

Duchess's  bouquet  all  right.  Tliink  I  should  like  a  few  Green 
Peas  with  tlie  lamb  at  supper.  Sit  down  here  and  have  a  quite 
smoke  while  I  watch  'em  grow. 

Ell  ?    Hullo  !     Why  I  must  have  dropped  off !     May  have  been 

asleep  for  hours,  seeing  that No — yes,  by  Jove,    it  is  so  !     The 

strongest  Jablochkoff  is  turned  full  on,  and  one  of  my  confounded 
Pea  Vines  has  carried  me  up  with  it.  I'm  10  ft.  from  the  ground 
already,  and  I'm  still  going  up  !  Hi,  there  !  For  goodness'  sake, 
bring  a  ladder,  somebody,  and  turn  off  that  light  ! — Funny  Folks. 


Bad  Writing— It  is  a  common  belief  that  compositors  can  "make  out  any- 
thin:;."  This  is  a  popular  error  :  bad  ivriting  is  frequently  a  loss  of  time  and 
money  to  the  compositors  in  the  printing  offlce,  and  a  source  of  trouble  to  all 
concerned  with  a  newspaper.  Moreover,  we  liave  ourselves  positively  had  to 
refuse  insertion  to  communications  owing  to  the  WTiting  being  unreadable. 


Chionodoxa  Luciliaa. — Here,  as  elsewhere,  this  lovely  little 
flower  has  again  proved  itself  perfectly  hardy.  I  have  now  a  fair- 
sized  clump  of  it  well  established  in  a  mixed  border  of  spring 
flowers,  where  it  has  been  by  far  the  most  attractive  object  during 
the  past  fortnight.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  its  delicate  star-like 
blossoms,  which  are  of  a  purer,  although  perhaps  less  brilliant,  blue 
than  those  of  Scilla  sibirica,  and  have  a  conspicuous  white  centre 
combined  with  its  early  period  of  blooming  and  undoubted  hardi- 
ness, proclaim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  bulbous  plants 
introduced  into  England  within  the  last  few  years,  and  for  which 
acquisition  to  our  gardens  we  cannot  feel  too  gi'ateful  to  Mr.  Maw. 
Chionodoxa  Luciliffi  should  have  a  place  in  every  garden,  and  only 
requires  to  he  better  known  to  become  even  more  popular  than  its 
rival,  Scilla  sibirica — Hugo  Hakpur  Crewe,  C'alke  Abbey,  near 
Derby. 

Effects  of  the  "Winter  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.— Perhaps, 
nowhere  in  this  country  has  the  effects  of  the  past  winter  been  felt 
more  severely  than  in  the  ordinarily  mild  climate  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Everywhere  throughout  the  island  there  are  signs  of 
irrecoverable  injury  having  been  sustained  by  sucli  tender  exotic 
shrubs  as  Fuchsias,  shrubby  Veronicas,  Myrtles,  etc.,  and  even  by 
the  usually  hardy  kinds  of  Euonymus.  However,  in  the  more 
sheltered  spots,  where  the  situation  is  surrounded  by  rising  ground 
or  dense  tree  growth,  much  less  mischief  has  been  "wrought,  a  fact 
evident  at  Landguard,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Atherley,  the  walls  of 
whose  mansion  are  clothed  with  some  remarkably  fine  examples  of 
Myrtles,  .30  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  and  which  promise,  as  usual,  to  be 
covered  with  blossom. 

"Weasels  v.  Short-tailed  Field  Mice.— With  box  traps 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  catch  weasels  as  the  proverb  might  lead  one  to 
suppose  ;  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  make  them  stay  where  you 
wished  when  caught.  When  I  said  "  encourage  weasels  "  in  gardens 
I  meant.  Believe  that  they  will  do  more  good  than  harm  there.  I  never 
heard  of  them  attacking  poultry,  and  mice  are  their  ordinary  food, 
though  a  nest  of  young  larks  would  not  be  passed  over  by  them  if 
hungry.  1  have  several  times  seen  a  weasel  carrying  a  short-tailed 
field-mouse,  but  only  once  carrying  a  bird,  which  1  think  was  a  wren. 
Weazels  vary  mucli  in  size,  tlie  female  being  much  larger  tlian  the 
male  ;  they  are  often  accused  of  the  misdoings  of  their  big  cousin 
the  stoat,  through  ignorance  of  the  difference.  Tlie  stoat  or  ermine 
— for  they  are  the  same,  though  in  England  they  do  not  often  put 
on  the  "white  winter  dress  known  to  furriers  as  ermine — is  twice 
the  weight  of  the  largest  weasel,  from  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished at  a  glance  by  its  large  tail,  witli  a  black  tuft  at  tlie  end. 
Stoats  are  sad  marauders  amongst  game  and  poultry,  and  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  and  shot  them  running  about  up  trees.  I  recol- 
lect meeting  one  in  a  lane  wliich  my  dog  coursed  for  200  yards 
without  overtaking  ;    he  then   turned  into  a  hedge,    and  the  dog 
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overran  him.  Knowing  his  habits,  I  looked  up  an  Elm  tree  in  tlie 
hedge,  and  there  he  sat  at  the  very  top  40  ft.  high.  I  picked  up  a 
stone,  but  the  stoat,  seeing  lie  was  discovered,  sprang  from  the  top 
of  the  tree,  with  his  legs  and  tail  spread  out  like  a  squirrel's,  into 
the  hedge,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him.  In  Bell's  "Britisli  Quadru- 
peds "  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  mode  of  catching  short- 
tailed  field-mice  by  digging  pitfalls  in  their  runs  ;  and  I  have  heard 
lately  of  this  plan  being  successfully  adopted  in  a  garden. — C.  W. 
DOD. 


NEW    MACHIXE    FOR    MAKING    STRAW    MATS. 

A  NEW  machine  for  making  straw  mats  has  just  been  invented  by 
M.  Peltier,  junior,  of  10,  Rue  Fontaine  au  Roi,  Paris,  a  well  known 
manufacturer  of  horticultural  implements  and  appliances.  We  talie 
the  following  description  of  it  from  the  Kerne  HortkoJe.  The 
machine  in  question  is  figured  below,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
service  to  growers  using  these  useful  appliances.  It  is  solid  and 
simple  and  easily  used.  It  is  composed  of  a  strong  frame  of  wood, 
somethinf  like  that  which  is  already  in  use  amongst  gardeners  for 
makin"  straw  mats  ;  but  fine  wire  is  iisod  instead  of  twine  or  cord 
for  the'' woof  of  the  mat.  In  the  middle  of  this  frame  is  the  machine 
itself  properly  so  called,  mounted  on  castors  so  that  it  m.ay  be  easily 
moved  backwards  or  forwards  according  to  the  will  of  the  worker. 
Four  supports  are  attached,  whicli,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  cut,  are 
bent  backwards  on  themselves,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  rack  for  sup- 
porting tlie  materials  from  wliich  the  mat  is  to  be  made,  for  other 
vegetable  substances  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  besides  straw. 
At  the  lower  portion  are 
short  tubes  through  which 
pass  the  wires  forming  the 
woof  of  the  mat,  and 
which  are  fastened  to 
each  end  of  the  frame. 
This  being  done,  the 
workman  takes  up  a  hand- 
ful of  straw  from  the 
holder  in  front  of  him, 
which  he  tears  in  two  and 
.again  unites  by  doubling 
it,  repeating  the  operation 
till  all  the  stx-aws  lie  oven. 
Tlie  bundle  of  straw  is 
then  laid  between  the 
wires  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  a  little  thicker  at  the 
ends  than  in  the  middle. 
A  touch  of  a  lever  now 
crosses   the   two    sets    of 

wires,  and  the  straw  is  held  firmly  clipped  between  them. 
Another  Layer  of  straw  is  now  inserted  between  the  wires,  which  are 
crossed  once  more  by  the  lever,  and  this  operation  is  continued  until 
the  mat  is  completed.  The  operation  of  mat-making  takes  much  less 
time  in  fact  than  its  description  ;  and  the  resulting  mat  is  very 
durable,  much  more  so  than  those  made  with  string.  The  man,  it 
will  be  seen,  kneels  on  the  mat,  and  advances  as  it  increases  in  size, 
pushing  the  machine  before  him.  The  machine  in  the  cut  will  weave 
a  mat  i  ft.  wide,  and  having  four  sets  of  wire  in  the  woof ; 
but  if  a  less  width  is  required,  the  machine  can  be  easily  adapted 
to  the  purpose  ;  in  fact,  mats  of  any  width  can  be  made  by  this 
valuable  appliance  by  simply  altering  the  size  of  the  frame  within 
which  it  works.  A  machine  such  as  we  have  described  is  sold  in 
Paris  by  M.  Peltier  at  50  francs  (£2). 

Straw  Mats. — We  learn  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe  that 
the  straw  mats  which  he  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington  are  the  handiwork  of 
poor  Hertfordshire  boys  who  are  not  strong  enough  for  field-work, 
and  in  whom  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tring  is  interested.  She 
is  anxious  to  establish  a  trade  in  these  mats,  in  order  to  afford  em- 
ployment for  them.  Straw  mat  protections  aie  largely  used  on  the 
Continent,  and  especially  in  the  market  gardens  about  Paris  ;  and  it 
is  thought  that  if  these  mats  could  be  made  in  quantity  and  cheaply 
their  use  would  become  very  general  in  gardens  in  this  country,  as 
they  are  not  only  much  cheaper,  but  also  much  warmer  than  Russia 
mats.  Any  information  required  respecting  them  will  be  given  by 
applying  to  Miss  ilolique,  Aston  CUnton,  Tring. 

London  Market  Gardens.— Mr.  Shaw's  book  on  "  London 
Market  Gardens"  is  now  ready 'and  is  published  at  our  Oifice.  He 
tells  the  facts  respecting  the  culture  of  vegetables,  flowers,  fruits, 
and  plants  for  the  Loudon  market  as  they  have  not  been  told  be- 
fore. The  author  is  familiar  with  the  subject  about  which  he  writes, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  practical  gardening.  His  book  will, 
we  feel,  be  sure  to  meet  a  want. 


Peltier's  Machine  for  making:  Straw  Mats. 


Grafting  Tree  Peonies.— Mr.  Joseph  Baumann  wi-ites  to 
the  Florkt  respecting  Tree  Peonies  as  follows: — "Some  fifteen 
years  ago  I  bought  the  two  most  renowned  varieties  of  Tree 
Pieonies,  viz.,  Gloria  belgarum  and  Souvenir  de  Gand,  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Gtethals.  At  that  time  I  grafted  about  1500  of  these 
on  the  roots  of  the  common  Tree  P;eony,  by  far  the  best  and  most 
suitable  stock  for  the  purpose  ;  but  since  then  I  have  grafted  Tree 
PiEonies  on  the  roots  of  all  the  herbaceous  species  without  excep- 
tion, and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Nevertheless  the  P. 
sinensis  of  the  herbaceous  class  is  to  be  preferred,  because  it  is  not 
liable  to  produce  so  many  suckers  as  P.  officinalis,  edulis,  &c.  The 
best  time  for  grafting  is  July  and  August.  In  1849  the  late  Dr. 
Siebold  confided  the  whole  collection  of  Tree  Pseonies  which  he 
introduced  to  my  care  for  propagating,  which  I  did  on  all  the  species 
of  the  herbaceous  class  with  the  greatest  success.  As  to  the  hardi- 
ness of  such  Tree  Pasonies,  I  may  state  that  while  plants  such  as 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  fruit  trees.  Conifers,  &c.,  in  the  open  ground 
were  killed  by  the  frost,  all  my  Tree  Paionies,  which  had  no  pro- 
tection whatever,  suft'ered  not  in  any  way  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  at  the 
present  moment  in  bud.  In  my  opinion,  they  do  not  suffer  so  much 
from  a  severe  winter  frost  as  they  do  from  the  late  spring  frosts  in 
April  and  May." 

Blue  Primrose  (Scott  Wilson).— We  have  now  bloomed  the 
first  seedlings  of  our  blue  Primrose,  Scott  Wilson.  The  three 
which  have  blossomed  are  distinct,  all  beautiful — one  especially  so, 
a  bunch  Primrose  with  tv/o  shades  of  crimson.  As  I  have  been 
asked  when  Scott  Wilson  is  to  be  distributed,  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  state  the  arrangements  I  have  made  respecting  it.     When  it 

was  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  three  nursery- 
men paid  it  the  highest 
compliment  —  that  of 
wanting  to  buy  it.  I  ar- 
ranged with  the  one  who 
spoke  first,  Mr.  William 
Paul,  on  hearing  that  he 
had  a  very  skilful  propa- 
gator, that  I  would  give 
him  the  Primrose  —  of 
course  keeping  back  a 
small  piece  formyself — for 
the  consideration  that  out 
of  the  first  fifty  plants  he 
obtained  I  w-as  to  have 
twelve.  The  Primrose  is 
such  a  free  grower,  and  tlie 
plant  given  being  a  large 
one,  I  should  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he 
has  the  fifty  plants.  As  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  Scott  Wilson 
might  be  like  the  blue  Primrose  raised  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Anderson  Henry,  I  may  state  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  resemble  that 
kind  in  either  colour  or  char.acter. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Wet/bridge  Heath. 
Late  Grapes. — In  reply  to  "F.  W.  B.  (p.  310),  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  would  give  preference  to  good  red  deal  for  the  construction  of 
fruit  houses.  It  is  a  well  proved  fact  that  ripe  Grapes  keep  best  in 
a  steady  temperature  ;  and,  although  I  have  not  had  charge  of  metal 
houses  for  growing  or  keeping  late  Grapes,  I  have  always  understood 
tliat  the  fluctuations  are  greater  than  in  others  that  are  composed  of 
timber.  For  the  culture  of  early,  mid-season,  or  late  Grapes,  I  give 
preference  to  internal  .and  external  borders  combined.  All  my  Vines 
are  planted  inside  and  have  the  run  of  the  two — an  arrangement 
which  enables  me  to  lift  the  roots  and  renovate  one  or  other  alter- 
nately witliout  losing  a  crop  of  Grapes.  If  properly  ripened  in  an 
iron  house,  why  not  cut  the  Grapes  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  room  ?  I 
always  cut  my  surplus  Imnches  about  the  second  week  in  January. 
The  last  bunch  of  Muscats  at  the  end  of  Febru.ary  was  as  plump  and 
bright  as  the  first.  Lady  Downes  and  Black  Morocco  are  fresh  and 
good,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  keep  until  the  end  of  May.  Many 
hohses  of  late  Grapes  were  imperfectly  ripened  last  autumn  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  keep  well. — W.  C. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  Thomas  Perkins,  until  recently  the  principal  in  the  firm  of 
Jlessrs.  Thomas  Perkins  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Northampton,  died 
on  April  30th,  at  the  age  of  58.  In  1S57  Mr.  Perkins  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  John  Marsh,  at  Northampton,  and  carried  on 
Inisiness  conjointly  until  1867,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
and  Mr.  Perkins  succeeded  to  the  business,  whicli,  under  his 
guidance,  became  the  chief  nursery  trade  in  Northampton.  A  few 
years  ago  he  retired  from  the  firm,  and  the  business  is  now  carried  on 
by  his  two  sons. 
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[Vol.  XVII. 


"  This  is  an  art 
WT\icli  does  mend  Nature  ;  cliantxe  it  r<atlier  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Xat0re. "—SAaiespeare. 


LEAFLETS. 


I  learn  that  Dr.  McNab  has  been  appointed  scientific 
director,  or  something  of  that  sort,  in  relation  to  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Glasnevin.  This  system  may  work  well  in  certain 
cases,  and  in  this  instance  a  very  good  man  receives  fitting 
reward  ;  but  it  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  the  subjection 
of  the  curator  to  the  botanist,  which  I  think  is  not  only  an 
unnatural  but  a  harmful  practice.  That  some  knowledge  of 
botany  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  higher  grade  of  gardeners 
must  be  clear  ;  and  that  such  should  be  taught  them  by  able 
botanists  is  desirable  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  living  plants 
and  their  wants  and  ways,  their  propagation,  and  the  innu- 
merable cares  requisite  to  keep  a  large  collection  of  plants 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  health  in  one  spot,  is  so  great 
and  requires  such  experience,  that  no  man  with  a  j)urely 
botanical  training  is  fitted  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter  at  all. 

The  curator  of  a  botanic  garden  should  possess  a  good  know- 
ledge of  garden  botany,  and  in  many  cases  does  possess  that 
in  a  remarkable  degree — much  more  so  than  a  person  who 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  has  never  looked  at  plants  except 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  botanist.  No  doubt  there 
are  botanists  here  and  there  with  sufficient  experience  in 
gardens  and  sufficient  love  for  plants  in  a  cultivated 
state  to  make  their  direction  tolerable  or  useful ;  but 
we  have  to  consider  the  harm  that  is  done  by 
gentlemen  more  or  less  educated  in  botan)',  without  any 
knowledge  of  gardening  and  the  various  arts  connected  there- 
with, being  appointed  to  a  public  garden.  The  only  remedy 
will  come  through  horticulturists  respecting  their  own  work 
sufficiently  to  insist  that  its  few  prizes  be  given  to  men  who 
have  shown  that  they  merit  them,  and  not  to  persons  profes- 
sing a  difierent  branch  of  knowledge.  The  great  want,  how- 
ever, is  a  school  of  horticulture,  in  which  young  men  may  be 
educated  so  as  to  be  able  to  fill  in  all  ways  worthily  the  best 
positions  that  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  gardener. 

As  to  botany  itself,  of  course  many  men  are  beyond  all 
criticism  in  their  knowledge  of  botany.  There  are  names 
which  we  can  only  mention  with  respect,  such  as  Eobert 
Brown  and  Lindley ;  but  the  smaller  men  lecturing  in  London 
sometimes  make  most  extraordinary  statements,  at  least  to 
those  who  have  seen  plants  growing.  I  shall  never  forget  one 
poor  lecturer  with  noble  enthusiasm  hammering  into  his 
audience  all  he  knew  about  the  Flaxes.  "  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  the  Flax  is  a  pretty  little  blue  flower, 
as  you  see  here,  and  all  the  Flaxes  are  blue."  It  was  sum- 
mer ;  and  in  the  garden  without  there  were  yellow  and  red 
kinds  growing.      The  plants  of  the  world  ought  to  be  work 

enough  for  the  botanist,  and  noble  work  it  is. 

* 

Mr.  Groom  has  not  even  read  me  carefully,  so  I  need  not 
say  much  to  him.  I  told  him  that  till  the  end  of  time  he 
can  never  get  a  beautiful,  artistic,  or  satisfactory  garden 
so  long  as  he  arranges  flowers  in  it  to  suit  any  rug-like  or 
other  formal  and  close  pattern  of  beds.  He  may  put  what 
kind  of  flowers  he  likes  in  them.  I  did  distinctly  point  out 
where  and  how  to  treat  the  finer  and  nobler  classes  of  hardy 
plants.     To  say  that  a  formal  garden  may  be  arranged  in  an 


informal  manner  is  another  thing.  For  instance,  I  know  a 
very  fine  terrace  garden  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill  in  which 
there  are  fine  beds  of  American  shrubs  ;  and  from  these  in 
summer  stand  forth  the  bold  shoots  of  Lilies,  and  round  the 
margins  are  put  colonies  of  little  American  wood  plants  like 
the  Trillium  and  Cypripedium  spectabile.  There  are  beds 
of  Eoses  on  their  own  roots,  and  beds  and  wreaths  of  Clema- 
tises in  this  garden,  and  other  things  planted  for  their  own 
sakes,  without  seeking  to  conform  the  flowers  to  any  close 
pattern  of  beds.  None  of  my  correspondents  have  met  me 
in  a  straight  way.     The  fact  is  they  are  supporting  the  un- 

supportable,  which  weighs  upon  them. 

* 

The  paragraph  about  the  Edelweiss  is  still  going  the 
round  of  the  papers,  and  very  erroneous  notions  are  given 
as  to  the  rarity  of  the  plant,  the  difiiculty  of  finding  it, 
and,  above  all,  the  difiiculty  of  growing  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  quite  a  common  plant  in  many  regions  by  no 
means  inaccessible,  though  all  that  is  said  about  it  will  pro- 
bably cause  it   to    be  exterminated  in  districts  within  easy 


reach  of  children  who  sell  it  to  those  who  do  not  find  it 
for  themselves.  The  plant  is  quite  easily  grown,  even  as  a 
border  flower,  in  many  well-drained  soils ;  and  in  a  rock 
garden  it  would  by  cfuite  at  home.  Sometimes  in  our  gar- 
dens it  gets  so  large  that  it  is  not  quite  so  interesting  in 
appearance  as  it  is  on  its  native  mountains.  As  regards 
beauty  it  is,  though  interesting,  less  remarkable  than  hun- 
dreds of  other  alpine  plants. 

On  reading  that  very  interesting  letter  from  Jlr.  C. 
WoUey  Dod  in  which  he  tells  us  of  Hepaticas  looking  them- 
selves, one  is  reminded  of  the  vast  difference  between  hardy 
flowers  in  the  nurseries  round  Loudon,  where  they  are  now  so 
much  grown,  and  in  country  gardens  on  congenial  soils. 
Many  will  not  know  what  they  are  capable  of  until  they  are 
seen  in  this  way — not  merely  a  few,  but  the  rich  collections 
that  we  now  have.  There  is  such  a  demand  for  good  things 
in  the  way  of  hardy  flowers  in  the  nurseries  that  they  are 
constantly  cut  to  pieces  for  multiplication,  and  then  they  are 
always  exposed  in  open  quarters.  Lastly,  these  iilants  have 
to  suffer  through  the  misguided  feeling  that  they  all  ought 
to  die  down  in  winter,  either  by  the  winds,  or  spade,  or  frost, 
and  are  often  "  made  mincemeat  of." 
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Another  interesting  point  suggested  by  Mr.  Dod's  letter  is 

the    suitability  of  different   districts    and    soils  for    diverse 

groups  of  plants.     The  possession  and  cultivation  of  a  really 

extensive  garden  flora  will  soon   enable  intelligent  people  to 

find   out  the  plants  that  suit  their  soils  and  situations  best ; 

and  then  we  shall  have  the  great  pleasure,  in  going  from  place 

ti  place,   of  seeing  wholly  different  aspects  of  vegetation  and 

different  types  of  flowers,  according  to  the  soil,  situation,  and 

elevation  in  which  they  are  placed. 

* 

I  like  "J.  S.  W."  (p.  333,  April  10)  on  the  kitchen  gar- 
den. It  is  very  funny  to  see  what  our  knowledge  of  it  often 
laads  to.  I  lately  went  into  the  kitchen  garden  of  a  beautiful 
place  near  London — I  mean  beautiful  from  a  landscape  point 
of  view — in  which  much  means  had  been  lavished  (and  not 
foolishly)  by  the  owner.  The  kitchen  garden  (not  too  large  if 
every  inch  was  available  and  well  cultivated)  was  almost 
entirely  useless — owing  to  trees  of  little  value  shading  it,  to 
walks  worse  than  useless  intersecting  it,  to  hedges  and  other 
im|iedimenta  running  through  it.  The  mouldiness,  mossiness, 
and  uselessness  of  that  garden  was  deplorable  to  witness. 
The  whole  was  so  arranged  that  the  gardener  could  hardly  get 
to  work  without  meeting  with  impedimenta  in  every  direction. 
The  whole  thing  was  designed  in  the  interest  of  slugs  and 
vermin.  Often  even  the  light  is  impeded  by  the  worthless 
things  which  have  no  reason  to  be  there.  So  it  is  in  many 
gardens  in  many  districts.  Of  course  a  much  better  result 
c  )uld  be  obtained  as  regards  kitchen  garden  crops  by  forming 
a  garden  in  the  middle  of  a  field.  I  recommended  my  friend 
to  have  one  walk  only  round  the  garden,  and  throw  the  rest 
into  one  large  plot,  clearing  away  all  the  impedimenta  and 
useless  walks.  The  gardener  has  at  length  room  to  work,  and 
the  crops  room  to  grow  as  well  in  the  air  as  at  the  root. 

I  saw  a  lovely  Japanese  Birch  the  other  day  with  fountains 
of  delicate  green  borne  upright  by  a  silvery  stem.  It  was 
full  of  young  leaves,  while  the  common  Birch  near  was  leaf- 
less. On  a  quiet  lawn  such  a  tree  would  be  seen  to  .greater 
advantage  than  where  the  one  mentioned  was,  near  the  flower- 
walk  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  Birch  in  question  is 
labelled  Betula  dalecarlica,  and  is  a  native  of  Japan.  In  our 
botanic  gardens  trees  are  usually  so  crowded  that  their  indi- 
viduality is  often  lost.  What  I  should  call  true  botanic  gar- 
dening would  be  to  plant  such  trees  as  these  in  a  group, 
picturesque,  yet  "  held  together  "  so  that  one  could  see  their 
general  effect  in  the  landscape,  or  as  an  artist  would  care  to 
see  them,  while  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  botanist 
also  having  his  share.  So  arranged,  it  would  be  charnnng  to 
see  at  various  distances  the  characteristics,  say,  of  the  various 
Birches  and  their  hues  in  spring  as  well  as  in  autumn.  The 
splendour  of  trees  in  autumn  has  caused  their  greater  loveli- 
ness in  the  budding  and  young-leaf  stage  to  be  less  spoken 
of.  I  should  be  obliged  to  any  correspondent  of  The  Garden 
who  would  inform  me  where  the  less  common   Birches  could 

be  seen  in  a  well-developed  state. 

*■ 

Mr.  Garland  sent  me  from  Killerton  the  other  day  some 
beautiful  blooms  of  Khododendron  Thomson!,  a  distinct 
species,  of  which  the  flowers  resemble  the  Lapageria  in 
colour  and  somewhat  in  texture.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  this  species  is  perfectly  hardy,  not  only  in  Devonshire, 
but  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  so  nobly 
distinct  in  appearance  from  other  kinds  that  all    who   care 

for  fine-flowering  shrubs  wiU  like  to  have  it. 

* 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Byfleet,  sends  me  what  appears  to  be  a 
double  Blackthorn — a  spray  of  little  dark  stems  strung  with 
semi-double  white  blossoms — a  valuable  shrub  certainly,  and 


not  more  for  its  beauty  near  at  hand  than  for  its  effect  on  the  land- 
scape in  the  early  spring.  But  then  I  find  that  few  care  for 
real  landscape  gardening ;  what  they  mean  by  that  word  is 
something  very  different. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Stevens  for  a  handful  of 
blooms  of  an  old  friend,  the  blue  Orobus  (0.  cyaneus),  a 
most  precious  flower,  somewhat  like  Orobus  vermis  ;  but 
the  flowers  and  buds,  with  their  peculiar  hues  of  porce- 
lain blue  and  purple,  when  closely  examined  are  some- 
what like  the  blues  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  one  looks 
down  on  it  from  a  height  during  a  smart  breeze.  With 
me  this  plant  grows  rather  slowly  ;  but  in  Mr.  Stevens's 
soil  it  seems  quite  free,  and  is  very  beautifuL 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  the  fine  collection  of  Daffodils 
that  Mr.  Barr  sent  to  Kensington  the  other  day.  Ten  years 
ago,  anybody  who  manifested  such  enthusiasm  about  these 
things  as  must  now  be  felt  by  many  who  see  them  would 
be  laughed  at.  I^othing  ever  said  of  these  plants  has  been 
half  strong  enough  as  regards  their  merits.  These  among 
the  flimsy  things  that  only  flower  for  a  few  days  and  perish  I 
"Why,  there  is  no  more  precious  privilege  belonging  to  the 
English  garden,  or  any  garden,  than  the  fact  that  we  may 
have  such  lovely  plants,  inimitable  in  form  as  well  as  pure  and 
bright  in  colour,  about  our  homes,  with  little  attention  during 
the  whole  of  the  spring — that  is  to  say,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
three  months — the  many  different  species  and  varieties  cover- 
ing this  season  in  flowering.  Some  may  regret  that  they  do 
not  bloom  on  till  autumn,  but  I  am  not  among  those. 

* 

By  the  way,  I  noticed  in  that  melancholy  desert  at  South 
Kensington  a  little  bed  of  double  Daffodils  coming  through. a 
carpet  of  Mossy  Saxifrages.  This  shows  intelligence  in  dis- 
posing of  them ;  but,  happily,  many  of  the  kinds  will  thrive 
well,  like  our  common  Daffodil,  in  the  Grass,  and  I  hope  will 
find  homes  everywhere  on  the  turf  in  English  gardens,  in 
half-wild  places,  or  the  fringes  of  shrubberies,  strict  care 
being  taken  not  to  destroy  the  leaves. 

* 

Mons.  Andre's  Anthurium  is  a  most  novel  and  brilliant 
plant,  resembling  in  its  colour  the  well-known  Flamingo 
plant,  but  still  more  brilliant  in  colour,  because  of  its  slightly 
concave  surfaces,  which  reflect  the  light.  But  it  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  ^other  well-known  scarlet  Anthurium,  and 
is  also  beautiful  in  the  port  both  of  leaf  and  flower.  How- 
ever, I  hope  soon  to  see  it  figured  in  The  Garden,  and 
then  your  readers  may  judge  of  it  properly.  It  was  well 
worth  my  friend's  while  going  to  America  for  such  a  noble 
plant,  even  if  he  found  nothing  else.  The  colour  is  as 
brilliant  on  the  back  of  the  flower  as  it  is  on  the  front  side, 
the  concave  sections  into  which  the  face  of  the  flower  falls 
being,  of  course,  raised  on  the  back,  the  light  being  reflected 

strongly  from  each  side. 

♦ 

It  is  seldom  I  have  had  so  great  a  pleasure  as  at  seeing  that 
yellow  Fritillarj'  sent  to  Kensington  the  other  day  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse.  Large  soft  yellow  bells,  spotted  with  purple  and 
green,  but  turned  down  so  that  only  a  faint  suggestion  of 
these  spots  is  seen  on  the  outer  side  of  the  great  bells.  This 
plant  seen  coming  through  the  Grass  in  its  native  moun- 
tain lawns  must  be  a  very  beautiful  sight.  We  have  a 
variety  of  Fritillarias  now,  but  it  is  seldom  that  any  of 
them  really  equal  for  the  garden  the  old  English  kind ; 
but  this  new  plant  is  quite  equal  to  it  in  any  form.  It 
is  a  plant  that  everybody  caring  for  hardy  flowers  must 
possess  in  time. 
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A  wicked  but  not  a  dull  man,  who  signs  himself  "  Eeader," 
in  The  Gardener,  makes  many  incisive  remarks  under  the 
head  of  "  Notes  from  the  Papers,"  and  this  is  what  he  says 
of  calendar  writers  : — 

Several  of  the  calendars  of  the  horticultural  papers  are  models 
in  their  way,  but  some  of  them  want  sifting  to  get  at  the  grit. 

I  sympathise  with  this  remark,  having  long  ago  been  forced 

to  give  up  the  reading  of  "  Calendars  of  Operations  "  as  an 

amusement.    All  writers  of  these  should  speak  in  the  simplest 

v."ay,  go  straight  to  the  point,  and,  above  all,  write  from  the 

observation  of  the  hour  and  knowledge  of  the  day. 

* 

Jeffrey's  American  Cowslip  is  a  plant  which,  with  its  great 
leaves  and  very  strong  buds,  promised  to  be  a  real  gain  when 
first  introduced  ;  and  yet  it  has  somehow  disappointed 
me.  The  flowers,  like  those  of  some  Primulas,  do  not  quite 
fulfil  the  promise  of  the  leaves.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  valu- 
able plant  ;  but  to  my  mind  nothing  can  be  more  desirable 
than    the   old   form  of   the  American  Cowslip,   which    did 


so  well  in  certain  light  soils,  and  of  which  the  foliage,  as  well 

as  the  flowers,  is  so  graceful.     Then  there  are  the  smaller 

kinds,  such  as  splendens,  which  was  figured  in  The  Garden 

some  years  ago,  and  which  is  really  a  lovely  plant,  too  seldom 

seen.     About  Edinburgh  the  American  Cowslips  used  to  be 

well  grown  ;  but  in  the  London  gardens  they  are  neglected,  or 

they  refuse  to  do  well. 

* 

I  notice  the  poor  old  scabby  rockwork  made  of  burnt 
bricks  and  cement  at  the  end  of  the  Serpentine  a  few  years 
ago  is  at  length  cleared  away,  and  that  simple  planting  is  now 
being  carried  out  there.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  that  wretched  "  rockwork  "  cost  the  country,  and  also 
the  cost  of  the  hundreds  of  plants  that  were  crammed  into 
it  to  perish.  No  one  would  begrudge  all  expenditure  that  is 
necessary  to  make  our  public  gardens  beautiful  and  in  all 
ways  what  they  should  be  ;  but  ignorant  waste  such  as  this 
■was  may  as  well  be  called  by  its  true  name. 

A  Continental  correspondent  writes  as  follows  concerning 
the  Phylloxera  law  which  is  about  to  be  put  into  operation 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  He  says  it  runs  thus: — "Plants,  shrubs,  and 
other  produce  of  nurseries  can  henceforth  only  be  admitted 
subject  to  the  following  regulations.'      1.  Any  one  sending 


plants  must  have  a  certificate  from  a  public  authoiity  that 
the  respective  plants  come  from  a  country  where  it  is 
known  that  no  Phylloxera  exists,  and  that  the  said  plants 
have  not  been  introduced  of  late  to  the  said  country.  2. 
They  can  only  be  admitted  through  certain  custom-houses. 
3.  They  must  be  carefully  packed  ;  the  roots  must  he  en- 
tirely free  from  soil.  They  can  be  packed  in  Moss,  but 
each  must  be  wrapped  in  canvas  in  such  a  manner  that 
nothing  can  fall  off  from  the  contents,  and  so  that  the 
necessary  investigations  can  be  made." 

The  law  just  referred  to  has  been  made  by  a  diplomatic 
convention  without  consulting  a  horticulturist  or  nurseryman, 
and  the  respective  parliaments  have  accepted  it  en  hloc, 
probably  ignorant  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  it  will 
entail  on  commercial  horticulture.  The  fact  is  that  if  this 
law  be  carried  out  as  it  is,  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  many 
engaged  in  international  gardening.  The  inefficacy,  too, 
of  the  measure  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  under  certain 
regulations  they  admit  even  young  Vines  and  cuttings,  and 
allow  the  free  circulation  of  cartloads  of  soil  and  of  Grapes 
from  infested  places ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  shut  out 
plants.     Is  not  that  foolishness  1  Justicia. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Orchids. — Nothing  gave  me  more  gratification  during  my  stay 
around  London  last  year  than  a  visit  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  houses 
at  Box  Hill.  It  was  one  of  the  bitter  cold  days  of  last  April,  with 
the  temperature  about  20°  lower  than  I  ever  knew  it  here  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  But  I  was  well  repaid  by  the  sight  of  so  many 
beautiful  Orchids.  Sir  Trevor  kindly  invited  me  to  see  them,  and 
Mr.  Spyers,  the  gardener,  showed  me  every  attention.  I  had  of 
course  seen  most  of  the  large  collections  around  London  in  quanti- 
ties— I  may  say,  until  I  was  quite  satiated  ;  but  it  was  not  un- 
til I  stepped  into  Sir  Trevor's  Orchid  house  that  1  could  say  I  was 
thoroughly  delighted  with  an  Orchid  collection.  The  specimens 
were  mostly  large,  in  the  very  best  of  health  ;  and  such  flowers  !■ 
Amongst  them  were  those  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Oncidium 
concolor,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  D.  Cambridgeanum,  D.  .Tamesi- 
anum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  sculptuni,  D.  densiflorum, 
&c.,  Oncidium  Marshalli,  0.  Findleyanum,  Angrjecum  sesquipedale, 
Chysis  bractescens,  Lfelia  cinnabarina,  Cymbidium  eburneum  and 
Mastersi,  Maxillaria  venusta,  Thunia  Bensoniaj,  and  many  others 
equally  fine  ;  also  several  Cypripediums,  and  the  lovely  Masdevallias 
Harryana,  bella,  Veitchi,  Lindeni,  &c.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
realized  the  real  beauty  of  Orchids,  reminding  one  of  butterflies 
in  all  their  gaudy  hues,  hovering  over  the  unusually  rich  green  ver- 
dure of  the  healthy  occupants  of  the  house.  I  am  reminded  of  this 
just  now.  as  we  have  in  our  vicinity  some  very  fine  collections  of 
Orchids,  especially  that  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Payson,  of  Belmont,  three  or  four 
miles  from  this  city.  His  collection  is  exceedingly  well  managed, 
and  though  the  specimens  are  not  large,  like  those  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  they  are  flowering  finely,  and  are  really  well  wortliy  of 
notice.  Several  of  the  same  species  I  have  noticed  above  are  in 
flower,  and,  in  addition,  an  exquisite  new  variety  of  Lycaste 
called  alba  delicata  ;  a  superb  Phalasnopsis  Schilleriana ;  some  dis- 
tinctly-marked Cattleya  Trianfe,  C.  citrina,  Odontoglossum  Alexan- 
drse,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  Roezli,  Ltelia  anceps,  several  large  pans  of 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  Cypripediums  of  several  species,  and  many  others. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  more  attention  is  now  given  to  these  beau- 
tiful plants  by  our  amateurs  ;  for  until  within  a  very  few  years 
there  was  no  collection  around  Boston  worthy  of  the  name.  Now  we 
have,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Payson's,  those  of  Mr.  H.  H.  HunneweU,  of 
Wellesley,  and  Mr.  Amer,  of  N.  Easton,  who,  I  have  just  learned, 
has  become  the  purchaser  of  the  choice  collection  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Beard,, 
of  Cambridge,  embracing  some  600  plants,  among  them  the  lovely 
Lycaste  Skinnen  alba,  and  many  fine  varieties  of  L.  anceps,  Cattleya 
Warscewiczi  delicata,  Dendrobium  crassinode  and  D.  c.  Barberianum, 
D.  Freemani,  D.  Marshallianum,  Odontoglossum  Krameri,  0.  Roezli, 
all  now  in  flower,  together  with  fine  specimens  of  Phaloenopsis 
Schilleriana,  all  being  selections  from  the  best  English  collections, 
and  some  direct  from  Bogota.  A  valuable  hint  that  to  Orchid 
growers,  by  M.  Hinderlich,  of  Berlin.  I  had  heard  of  this  once-- 
before,  when  a  Dendrobium  nobile  had  been  seen  out-of-doors.  A 
gentleman,  riding  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  in  June,  no- 
ticed a  remarkably  beautiful  flower  suspended  from  an  Apple  tree. 
It  was  so  attractive,  that  he  took  the  pains  to  stop  and  inquire 
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what  it  was,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  it  proved  to  be  a  fiue  speci- 
men of  this  Dendrol)ium,  which  had  been  kept  in  a  house  dry  all 
winter,  and  hung  under  the  tree  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit. 
If  so  much  can  be  done  in  Berlin,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  our  warm 
summer,  almost  tropical,  all  the  same  sorts  he  has  named,  and  many 
others,  might  be  easily  managed.  In  fact,  my  friend  Mr.  Beard, 
whose  fine  collection  I  have  alluded  to,  kept  all  his  Odontoglossums 
in  an  ordinary  cool  pit  during  the  last  summer  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, as  their  quantity  of  bloom  just  now  proves.  Musa  Ensete  is 
kept  by  several  of  our  cultivators  in  the  back  sheds  of  their  green- 
houses, where  very  large  specimens,  15  ft.  high,  with  the  leaves  cut 
off,  are  laid  lengthwise  on  the  floor  ;  and  when  planted  in  spring,  soon 
regain  all  their  former  proportions  and  beauty.  Speaking  again  of 
Orchids,  I  have  not  seen  JSIrs.  Morgan's  collection  in  New  York  ;  but 
I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Beard,  who  is  a  good  judge,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  finest  in  the  country — embracing  a  very  large  number 
of  large  specimens,  and  all  the  rarest  kinds  to  be  obtained  of  your 
large  English  growers.  It  only  shows  how  much  enjoyment  may 
be  obtained,  even  in  this  world,  above  housetops,  -where  there  are 
means,  energy,  and  enthusiasm. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Small  Gardens.— It  is  curious  that 
cultivators  so  ^vide  apart  as  Boston  and  London  should  agree  on  the 
same  subject,  and  make  known  their  agreement  at  the  same  date. 
Saturday,  Jan.  31,  the  date  of  your  paper,  a  discussion  was  held  by 
the  JIassachusetts  Horticultural  Society  upon  the  appropriate  shrubs 
and  trees  to  be  planted  for  ornamental  purposes.  Mr.  H.  W.  Sargent, 
of  Fishkill,  N.Y.,  whom  you  know  so  well,  was  present,  and 
said,  very  truly,  that  the  time  had  gone  by  for  planting  extensive 
gi'ounds  with  Norwaj'  spruces,  Scotch  Pines,  and  other  large  Coni- 
ferous trees — that  hereafter  the  demand  would  l)e  for  small  trees,  for 
small  places  ;  and  among  the  most  desirable  kinds  for  this  purpose  he 
named  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea,  R.  filifera,  R.  squarrosa,  and  R. 
ericoides,  the  latter  on  account  of  the  very  dark  metallic  hue  it  took 
on  in  cold  weather  ;  Cryptomeria  elegans,  which  is  hardy  at  Fish- 
kill,  Ijut  not  quite  hardy  at  Boston  ;  also  the  Golden  Yew,  as  par- 
ticularly bright  and  cheerful  in  winter  :  and  Thuja  semper  aurea. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  also  named  Retinospora  lycopodioides,  Taxus 
canadensis ;  Thuja  George  Peabody,  an  exquisite  golden-tipped 
kind  ;  T.  Queen  Victoria,  white  tipped  ;  T.  Hoveyi,  Abies  pumila. 
Juniperus  Bedfordiana,  the  American  Holly,  and  others,  as  hardy  and 
fine  low-growing  trees.  Very  beautiful  were  the  many  evergreen 
shruljs  of  this  kind  I  saw  at  Jlr.  Wilson's,  at  Weybridge  Heath, 
particularly  Skimmia  japonica  and  oblata,  and  Berberis  Darwini ; 
but  these  and  other  kinds  I  might  name  are  not  hardy  in  Kew 
England. 

Shrub  Carpeting. — I  can  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Falconer  says 
about  such  carpeting  as  that  made  of  the  Partridge  Berry  (Mitohella), 
Gaultheria  procumbens,  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  Cornus  canadensis, 
and  particularly  Vaccinium  Vitis  ida.>a.  I  scarcely  know  anything 
prettier  than  a  large  plant  of  this  Myrtle-like  trailing  evergreen, 
covering  many  feet  of  ground.  I  would  not  say  substitute  it  for 
that  other  carpet  bedding,  for  which  you  seem  to  have  a  dislike, 
but  rather  in  addition  to  it — upon  the  lawn,  or  in  any  place  but  just 
the  0".L  »  acre  it  should  be,  in  the  half-wild  or  quite  wild  garden, 
if  yoii  will ;  for  it  is  only  then  that  it  displays  its  rambling  care-for- 
nobody  style  of  throwing  out  its  long,  slender,  wiry  shoots,  clothed 
with  its  small  dark  green  foliage,  elegantly  bronzed  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

Border  Coverings.— I  admire  the  frankness  of  Mr.  Miles, 
who  truly  says  that  he  has  learned  more  from  failures  than  successes. 
A  letter  from  him  a  few  weeks  ago  reminds  me  that  I  am  to  send 
him  a  sip  ;_:e  white  Camellia  which  I  raised  from  seed;  and  a  very 
fine  or<  it  is,  with  its  pearly  white  row  of  petals,  filled  in  the  centre 
wil'-  oriliiant  golden  stamens.  His  remarks  about  snow,  and  his 
e  .i)erimsnts,    coincide  with  my  own.     I  liave  satisfied  myself  that 

lip.  of  snow  will  keep  out  frost  as  low  as  zero.  Nothing  pleases 
U3  more  tlian  a  light  fall  of  snow,  as  we  often  have  it  just  before  a 
cold  night,  w-ith  the  temperature  S°  below  zero.  It  covers  the 
houses  just  like  a  blanket,  and  keeps  them  warm  with  an  ordinary 
fire.  If  Mr.  Miles  can  keep  Erythrinas  and  Gladioli  from  injury  by 
covering,  with  the  severe  winter  you  have  had,  I  shall  be  certain  we 
can  do  the  same  here.  Mr.  Miles,  artist  as  he  is,  speaks  from  a 
proper  artistic  view  when  he  says,  "In  a  border  of  herbaceous  plants 
things  sliould  be  so  close  together  that  at  no  time  during  summer 
you  could  see  any  spare  soil."  This  is  the  artistic  side,  and  true  it 
is  ;  but  the  reason  that  it  cannot  be  easily  done  is  that  all  gardeners 
are  not  artists.  And  I  think  it  requires  a  great  deal  more  skill  to 
manage  a  wild  garden  than  it  does  a  cultivated  one.  A  landscape  may 
pretty  truthfully  be  portrayed  on  canvas  ;  but  to  plant  so  as  to  imi- 
tate with  equal  effect  the  natural  carpet  landscape  made  up  of  the 
plants  Mr.    Falconer  names    would  be  a  piece  of   work  requiring 

nore  general  knowledge  (to  leave  out  artistic,  or,  if  you  please. 


Nature's  ideas)  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  gardeners.  Shrubs  2  ft. 
apart ;  bulbs  6  in.  ;  some  things  1  ft.,  others  10  in. — this  is  all 
mathematical  rule  and  measure ;  but  to  have  the  stems  of  Lilium  aura- 
tum  "  spear  up  through  other  plants,"  as  I  liave  seen  Lilium  superbum 
spear  up  in  the  middle  of  a  huge  Vaccinium  bush  or  Prinos  verticil- 
latus,  7  ft.  high,  is  easier  said  than  done. 

The  "Winter  in  France.- It  really  makes  one  sad  to  read  the 
reports  of  the  destruction  of  trees  and  plants  by  the  printer  in 
France  and  Belgium,  il.  Rodigas,  in  L' Hortimlture  Beige,  for  Feb- 
ruary, gives  a  long  account  of  serious  losses  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
to  individuals.  He  estimates  the  loss  to  the  horticulturists  of  Ghent 
alone  at  300,000  francs.  The  fine  old  trees  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  planted  by  Jussien,  so  picturesque,  and  a 
century  and  a  half  old,  succumbed  to  the  frost.  "  All  the  plants," 
says  M.  Rodigas,  ' '  from  more  favourable  climes  have  suffered  more 
or  less,  proving  that  the  process  of  acclimatisation  has  no  practical 
value,  and  that  acclimatisation  itself  is  a  Utopian  idea."  The  same 
remark  we  made  some  years  ago.  M.  Wesmail  also  says  in  the  same 
journal  that  in  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse,  the  Pyramid,  Standard,  and 
Espalier  trees  of  Pears  are  all  dead  down  to  the  root.  Apple  trees  a 
metie  in  circumference  were  completely  frozen.  All  the  Araucarias, 
Cedrus  Deodara,  and  many  others  have  entirely  perished.  Pinus 
maritima  was  completely  frozen,  while  our  Abies  balsamea  was  as 
green  as  summer.  M.  Joly,  vice-president  of  the  Central  Society 
of  Horticulture  of  Paris,  also  states  that  at  Brie  Comte-Robert 
scarcely  a  single  Ptose  bush  is  left  alive.  "It  is  desolation.''  We 
can  hardly  realise  so  much  damage,  when  the  temperature  was  no 
lower  than  we  have  nearly  every  winter.  It  only  shows,  as  M. 
Piodigas  says,  that  the  "  trees  were  so  gorged  with  liquid  "  that  they 
actually  froze,  which,  of  course,  in  that  condition  is  death. 

Art  in  the  Conservatory. — I  like  your  correspondent's 
remarks  on  the  endeavour  of  one  of  your  architects  to  introduce 
ffisthetic  notions  into  the  construction  of  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories. Glasshouses  are  difficult  to  attach  to  houses  and  not 
injure  the  general  eft'ect  of  the  structure.  But  certainly  no  kind 
of  decoration — nor  ornamentation,  which  Repton  asserts  "should 
only  include  any  enrichment  bearing  the  semblance  of  utility" — can 
make  up  for  real  defects  of  form  or  outline.  A  conservatory,  as  you 
say,  should  be  built  entirely  in  the  interests  of  tlie  plants  ;  and  so 
far  as  ornamentation  can  be  introduced  as  additional,  all  very  well, 
but  it  should  be  very  cautiously  attempted.  To  decorate  a  hencoop, 
or  even  a  stable,  so  as  to  represent  a  kiosk  or  a  temple,  is  in  bad 
taste  enough.  A  greenhouse  may  be  made  a  very  handsome  struc- 
ture without  greatly  injuring  its  fitness  for  the  growth  of  plants  ; 
but  to  weigh  it  down  with  decorations  until  we  know  not  what  it 
was  erected  for  is  the  great  mistake. 

Plant  Duties. — I  wish  your  correspondent's  remarks  about 
duties  on  plants  could  reach  our  members  of  Congress  if  the  tariff 
should  ever  be  revised.  It  is  the  most  absurd  of  anything  in  the 
whole  list  of  protective  articles.  The  whole  amount  received  is 
trifling,  while  it  only  serves  to  hinder  the  progress  of  horticulture. 
Only  think  of  one  of  our  amateurs  being  charged  a  heavy  duty  on  a 
hogshead  of  Orchid  peat — nothing  but  the  common  earth  of  some 
parts  of  your  country  !  But  the  duty  on  plants  is  especially  oner- 
ous ;  the  loss  from  the  voj'age  being  C|uite  sutiicieut.  If  they  were 
not  a  perishable  article  it  would  appear  more  reasonable.  When  I 
was  in  London  I  had  some  common  plants  presented  to  me,  which  I 
took  home  ;  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  had  to  have  them  valued 
and  duly  entered  at  the  Custom-house  at  an  expense  of  S2  or  §3,  and 
the  real  value  not  more  than  85,  payable  in  gold — no  gi-eenbacks  ! 
As  to  the  distinction  between  bulbs  and  plants,  it  is  simply 
absurd  :  a  lot  of  Lilium  auratum,  paying  30  percent.,  nearly  half  rot- 
ten, making  the  cost  excessive.  I  hope  we  shall  outgrow  such  non- 
sense. Look  at  the  cost  of  plants  with  such  a  dut}' ;  and  no  wonder 
but  few  of  our  very  wealthiest  men  can  indulge  in  plant  growing. 
Take, for  instance.  Orchids — and,unlortunately,  itisnot  the  wealthiest 
who  love  these  plants — and  see  how  expensive  they  are !  Half-a-dozen 
choice  kinds  at  five  or  ten  guineas  each  say,  sixty  guineas — about 
8300 — to  this  must  be  added  "20  per  cent,  duty  ;  or  if,  as  you  say,  they 
might  be  classed  as  bulbs,  30  per  cent. ;  this  would  be  890,  and  about 
20  per  cent,  more  for  freight,  exchange,  and  sundry  expenses  ;  making 
a  total  of  8-150.  Y'ou  will  not  wonder,  I  am  sure,  that  there  ate 
so  few  Orchid  growers  in  America.  These,  it  will  be  remembered, 
are  not  for  purposes  of  propagation  and  sale,  but  simply  to  gratify 
the  taste  of  the  owner  and  his  many  friends  who  visit  his  collec- 
tion— a  public  benefit. 

The  Late  Mr.  D.  Landreith. — I  see  that  you  have  an-' 
uounced  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Landreith,  the  veteran  seedsman 
and,  at  one  time,  nurseryman  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  age  of  VS.  At 
tliat  period  the  establisiiment  of  Messrs.  D.  &  C.  Landreith  was, 
with  Messrs.  Prince,  of  Long  Island,  our  leading  houses  in  plants. 
The  Camellia  Landreithi,  a  fine  variety,  was  raised  by  Messrs  Land- 
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reith  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  probably  the  first  really 
handsome  kind  raised  in  this  country.  It  was  in  1848,  when  the 
land  occupied  by  them  in  Philadelphia  had  become  too  valuable  for 
a  nursery,  that  we  purchased  the  last  good  Camellia  they  had,  C. 
candidissima,  one  of  tlie  first  plants  raised  after  its  introduction  to 
Europe,  and  now  the  largest  plant  in  our  collection,  15  ft.  high,  and 
20  ft.  in  circumference.  Mr.  Landreith  afterwards  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  seed  business  :  and  from  a  few  hundred  acres  increased 
his  grounds  until  nearly  2000  acres  were  required  for  his  extensive 
trade.  It  was  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Landreith  that  the  Mac- 
lura,  or  Osage  Orange — a  fruit  which  Lindley  said  was  not  much  of 
an  Orange — first  fruited  in  the  East.  In  1S4G  the  old  tree  produced 
twenty  bushels  of  fruit.  Mr.  Landreith  was  a  very  pleasant  and 
genial  man,  devoted  to  his  business  ;  an  influential  and  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Horticultural  Society  in  its  younger  days  ; 
and  edited  an  American  edition  of  "  Johnson's  Garden  Dictionary." 
As  the  chief  officer  of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Exposition,  he  gave  it  much  time  and  attention,  and  aided 
materially  in  making  that  department,  as  also  horticulture,  a  pro- 
minent and  valuable  feature  of  the  display. 

The  Cardinal  Flo-wer.— I  would  say  to  Mr.  Dod,  who  in- 
quires about  Lobelia  cardinalis,  that  our  wild  species  has  a  green 
leaf,  sometimes  more  or  less  slightly  veined  or  shaded  with  brown, 
but  usually  green,  ilr.  Dod  is  riglit  in  saj'ing  it  usually  produces 
about  six  shoots,  from  the  base  of  the  old  stem,  when  it  dies  down. 
If,  however,  he  examines  carefully,  I  think  he  will  find  these  offsets 
are  entirely  independent  of  the  old  stem,  having  rooted  and  thus 
perpetuated  the  plant.     If  they  get  a  good  hold  of  the  ground  before 
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Lobelia  cardinalis 

cold  weather  they  %vinter  well ;  if  not,  they  are  likely  to  die  ofi 
under  cultivation. 

New  Coleuses.— What  are  we  to  do  with  all  the  new  varie- 
ties of  Coleus  which  just  now  we  are  having  an  avalanche  of? — as 
a  gardener  of  your  city  once  wrote  to  me  about  new  Azaleas,  vrheu 
he  said  they  had  them  with  ' '  avalanches  of  snowy  blossoms. "  No 
less  than  fifty  new  varieties  are  enumerated  in  the  catalogues  of  1880: 
forty-two  of  them  raised  from  seeds  received,  so  it  is  said,  from 
Queensland— a  dozen  Mr.  Bull's  famous  sorts  ;  and  another  dozen 
or  more  raised  by  other  cultivators.  Many  of  them  are  distinct  and 
pretty  ;  but  set  them  all  in  a  row,  and  fifteen,  or  twenty,  would 
include  all  that  are  really  distinct.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
freaks  of  nature  in  this  tribe  of  now  popular  plants  ;  and,  though  de- 
sirable as  they  are  for  their  individual  grotesqueness  and  diversity 
of  colours,  for  bedding-out  the  old  original  Verschaffelti  appears  still 
the  only  variety  worth  growing.  C.  M.  Hovey. 

Boston. 


Gardeners'  Provident  Society.— It  may  not  perhaps,  be 
generally  known  that  besides  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution there  is  another  society  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  in 
London,  called  the  United  Horticultural  and  Provident  Society,  the 
secretary  of  which  is  ilr.  J.  F.  McElroy,  and  its  meeting  place  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Robert  Street,  Adelphi.  By  the  balance  sheet  of 
this  society  for  1879,  just  received,  it  appears  that  it  has  nearly  £2000 
invested  in  3  per  cent  Consols.  A  copy  of  the  rules  has  not  been  sent 
us  ;  but  we  believe  that,  in  addition  to  affording  benefits  in  sickness, 
it  also  performs  the  part  of  a  savings  bank,  as  far  as  its  members  are 
concerned. 


Anthurium  Andreanum.— The  siglit  ot  this  remarkable 
plant  in  flower,  from  Mr.  Linden's  nursery  at  Ghent,  was  a  surprise 
to  every  one  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  for,  though  it 
has  been  known  for  these  last  two  years,  and  a  coloured  illustration 
of  it  has  been  published,  but  few  anticipated  seeing  such  a  singular 
infloi-escence.  The  plant  exhibited  did  not,  of  course,  represent  the 
full  size  which  it  attains  in  its  native  habitat,  though  an  accurate 
idea  of  its  dimensions  could  be  obtained  from  dried  specimens  which 
were  also  exhibited  with  the  living  specimen.  The  latter  bore  about 
half  a  dozen  leaves,  whicli  have  stalks  some  15  in.  long,  and  heart- 
shaped  blades  9  in.  in  length,  and  6  in.  broad.  The  surface  of  the 
leaves  is  comparatively  smooth,  and  the  veins  also  are  not  very 
prominent.  The  plant  bore  one  flower,  the  stalk  of  which  was 
nearly  IS  in.  high,  and  the  spathe  was  attached  perpendicularly  to 
the  apex  of  the  stem.  The  form  of  the  spathe  is  heart-shaped,  that 
upon  the  plant  shown  being  about  4  in.  in  breadth,  and  about  as 
much  in  length,  though  in  the  dried  specimens  they  measured  nearly 
twice  these  dimensions.  The  surface  of  the  spathe  is  considerably 
puckered,  and  has  a  shining  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  red  seal- 
ing wax.  The  spadix,  which  is  white,  and  tipped  with  a  green  and 
yellow  tinge,  is  2J  in.  long,  and  is  so  attached  to  the  sinus  of  the 
spathe  that  it  appears  to  hang  from  it  at  a  sharp  angle.  The  plant, 
which,  when  in  flower,  has  altogether  a  singular  appearance,  will 
doubtless,  when  better  known,  become  as  great  a  favourite  as  the 
now  popular  A.  Scherzerianum.  It  was  discovered  by  M.  Andrfi  in 
Colombia,  in  South  America,  and  was  sent  to  Europe  early  in  1877. 
We  hope  soon  to  give  a  coloured  illustration  of  it. 

First  Hybrid  Masdevallia. — The  intercrossing  of  Orchids 
has  for  some  years  been  a  special  feature  in  ilessrs.  Yeitcli  &  Son's 
nursery,  at  Chelsea  ;  and  the  long  list  of  beautiful  jilants  which  have 
been  thus  obtained  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  of  satisfactory  results. 
To  this  list  may  now  be  added  a  hybrid  Masdevallia  which  has  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Seden,  aud  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  a  few 
days  ago.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  il.  Veitchi  and  the 
little  M.  amabilis,  and  is  named  M.  Chelsoni.  It  strikingly  partakes 
of  the  characters  of  both  parents  in  the  flowers  as  well  as  in  the 
foliage.  The  former  are  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  an  average 
form  of  M.  Veitchi,  but  the  sepals  have  the  long  slender  tails  of  M. 
amabilis,  and  the  colour  most  resembles  that  of  M.  Veitchi,  but 
differs  from  it  in  the  peculiar  satiny-violet  hue  which  overlays  the 
surface  being  more  distributed  over  the  whole  face  of  the  flower, 
w"hich  has  the  parallel  lines  peculiar  to  the  flowers  of  M.  amabilis 
faintly  represented.  Though  to  some  this  hybrid  may  not  seem  to 
be  any  advance  on  its  parents,  and  especially  on  M.  Veitchi,  it 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  more  floriferous,  thereby  rendering 
it  more  desirable  in  this  respect  alone. 

Exhibition  of  Daffodils. — An  extensive  and  interesting  exhi- 
bition of  these  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  South  Kensington,  the  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sugden,  whose  collection  of  these  flowers  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  Throughout  the  Daffodil  season  this  exhibition  will  be  on 
view,  and  each  week  will  be  added  those  which  are  not  yet  in  flower ; 
and  these  comprise  the  greater  number  of  the  Poeticus  and  all  the 
Polyanthus  gToups.  At  present,  visitors  will  find  all  the  sections 
represented  in  great  variety,  from  the  tiny  Corbularia  tcnuifolia  to 
the  large-flowered  Ajax  maximus.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  kinds 
shown  are  the  beautiful  white  N.  cernuus,  the  graceful  N.  triaBdrus 
and  varieties,  Telemonius  with  its  several  forms,  moschatus,  bicolor, 
Horsfieldi,  and  a  host  of  varieties  of  the  Leedsi  aud  Barri  sets  of 
hybrid  kinds,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  crosses  named  by  Mr.  Barr 
Burbidgei,  which  are  represented  in  various  shades  of  yellow. 

Cape  Bulbous  Plants. — The  compartment  of  the  T  range  at 
Kew,  devoted  mainly  to  Cape  plants,  is  now  gay  with  various  kinds 
of  bulbous  plants.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  are  the  beautiful 
Babiana  rubro-cyanea,  with  large  deep  blue  flowers  with  red  centres, 
a  combination  rarely  met  with  ;  B.  stricta,  with  crimson  blossoms  ; 
and  B.  villosa,  with  flowers  of  a  rich  carmine  hue.  Various  kinds  of 
Sparaxis,  too,  are  showy — amongst  others,  S.  tricolor,  which  em- 
braces such  a  wide  range  of  colours — from  the  typical  reddish-orange, 
black  and  yellow,  to  almost  pure  white  ;  S.  bulbifera,  with  cream- 
coloured  flowers,  and  S.  grandiflora,  with  flowers  somewhat  similar, 
all  attractive.  iThere  are  also  plants  not  so  remarkable  for  their 
flowers  as  for  the  profusion  and  elegant  manner  in  which  they  are 
borne,  such  as  Melasph^rula  graminea,  a  kind  with  Grass-like  foli- 
age and  abundance  of  paper-like  white  flowers  ;  H.'emanthus  albo- 
maculatus  with  pure  white  brush-like  heads  of  bloom  and  broad 
spotted  leaves  ;  and  the  quaint-looking  Albuca  juncifolia,  with  its 
Rush-like  foliage  and  greenish-yellow  flowers.  These,  together  with 
Scillas  and  other  bulbous  plants,  make  altogether  a  very  interesting 
collection. 
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Eranthemum  cinnabarinum. — It  ia  to  be  regretted  that 
such  a  Ijeautiful  plant  as  this  is  not  better  known  than  it  is,  for  it 
certainly  is  one  oLthe  finest  of  the  hosts  of  Acanthaceoiis  plants  now 
in  cultivation.  As  it  is,  it  flowers  annually  in  comparative  obscurity 
in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  Its  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in 
large  panicles  terminating  the  somewhat  straggling  branches,  are 
each  as  large  as  a  sixpence,  of  a  bright  magenta  colour  copiously 
spotted  with  a  darker  hue,  which  renders  them  strikingly  attractive. 
The  only  detractive  point  about  the  plant  is  that  of  the  habit  of 
growth  not  being  very  compact,  the  branches  having  a  tendency  to 
become  fot^ked  and  leafless  in  the  upper  parts  ;  but,  doubtless,  if 
skilfully  treated,  compact  sturdy  plants  could  be  easily  obtained. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas ;  hence  it  would  no  doubt  be  perfectly 
amenable  to  culture  in  a  warm  greenhouse  instead  of  a  stove.  We 
hope  soon  to  see  this  fine  plant  in  private  gardens. 

Chionodoxa  nana. — This  plant,  which  has  been  known  for 
years  under  the  name  of  Puschkinia  sciUoides,  is  now  finely  in  flower 
in  several  gardens  round  London,  notably  those  at  Kew  and 
Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham.  It  is  an  exquisite  little  plant, 
and  well  worthy  of  a  ])lace  in  every  border,  or  even  on  a  rockery 
in  company  with  alpine  plants  ;  for  it  is  itself  a  dwarf-growing  sub- 
ject, rarely  attaining  more  than  3  in.  in  height.  It  was  well  figured 
in  The  Garden  underits  old  name,  in  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  288.  What  was 
known  in  gardens  as  P.  libanotica,  or  by  some  as  P.  sicula,  is  now 
said  to  be  the  true  P.  sciUoides,  and  as  such  it  is  named  at  Kew. 

Arabis  aubrietioides. — This  very  rare  plant  is  now  in  flower 
on  the  rockery  at  Ivew,  having  been  presented  to  the  collection  there 
by  M.  Frcebel,  of  Zurich.  It  is  somewhat  like  A.  albida,  but  has  pink 
flowers;  therefore  in  this  respect  it  more  resembles  A.  blepharophylla. 
From  tne  same  source  we  also  noticed  several  other  new  and  rare 
plants,  which  we  hope  may  soon  come  into  general  cultivation  in 
English  collections. 

Cymbidium  eburneum.— A  few  years  ago  this  lovely  Orchid 
was  one  of  the  rarest  in  cultivation,  but  lately  large  quantities  of  it 
have  been  imported.  In  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea  we  saw  the 
other  day  a  houseful  of  fine  plants  of  it  potted  in  a  moderately  stiff 
compost,  consisting  chiefly  of  fibry  loam.  Since  they  have  been  thus 
treated  tliey  have  produced  very  fine  healthy  growths.  Several  of 
them  were  in  flower,  and  amongst  them  many  varieties,  differing 
from  each  other  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  markings.  Some  of 
the  Ijlossoms  are  pure  white,  save  the  golden  crest ;  while  others  are 
copiously  spotted  with  deep  mauve. 

The  Fuohsia-flowared  Goossberry.— Conspicuous  among 
the  wall  trees  at  Kew  is  this  pretty  shrub,  which  is  now  in  flower. 
It  much  resembles  an  ordinary  Gooseberry  bush  in  habit  and  foliage, 
but  the  flowers  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  Fuclisia,  being 
long  and  tubular,  with  a  tuft  of  protruding  stamens  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  they  hang  in  graceful  profusion  from  the  slender  brauches. 
Though  it  needs  the  protection  of  a  wall  in  this  country  generally, 
it  succeeds  as  a  standard  in  soma  places,  and  we  remember  seeing  a 
fine  bush  of  it  in  full  flower  some  time  ago  in  the  Victoria  Park  at 
Bath.  It  is  a  native  of  North-west  America,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced for  many  years,  though  even  now  it  is  not  common. 

Fritillaria  aurea.— This  pretty  and  uncommon  Fritillary  is 
,-now  in  flower  on  tlie  rockery  at  the  Hile  Farm  Xurseries,  Tottenham. 
Those  who  have  entertained  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  the  flowers 
,  are  really  of  a  good  yellow  need  only  see  those  on  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion in  order  to  dispel  them;  they  are  quite  a  canary-yellow,  check- 
ered on  the  inner  surface  with  a  few  chocolate  markings.     F.  pudica 
.is  also  associated  with  it,   and  will  shortly  be  in   flower.     These, 
with  F.  Moggridgei  and  F.  lutea,  comprise  the  chief  of   the  yellow- 
flowered  species  belonging  to  the  dwarf-growing  section. 

Orinum  Carayanum.— Of  this  Mauritius  species,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  Criuums,  a  fine  example  is  now  in  flower  in 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew.     It  difl'ers  from  C.  amibile  in  having  the 

^leaves  nirrowed  suddenly  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  flowers  being 
more  egg-shaped  and  of  ivory  whiteness,  while  they  possess  the  same 

.  -debcious  perfume  which  renders  the  other  kinds  so  desirable.  Seeing 
that  the  culture  of  these  showy  bulbous  plants  is  so  simple,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  they  are  not  more  generally  grown  than  they  are  in 
private  gardens. 

Rhododendron  Princess  Alice.— This  old  and  now  toler- 
ably well  known  variety  is,  without  doubt,  one  of,  if  not  the  finest  of, 
all  greenhouse  Pbhododendrons.  In  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sou's  nursery 
at  Chelsea  it  is  extensively  used  as  a  decorative  plant,  and  large 
specimens  of  it  are  now  in  great  beauty.  Its  large  bell-shaped 
delicate,  blush-tinted  flowers,  borne  in  huge  clusters  and  in  great 
profusion,  make  it  highly  effective  for  several  weeks  in  spring.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  hybrids  which  was  raised  in  the  Chelsea  nursery,  its 
...parents  being  R.  Edgeworthi— from  which  the  progeny  obtained  the 
'blush  tmt  au  1  the  sweet  perfume— and  R.  formosum  or  R.  Gibsoni, 


another  Indian  species  remarkable  not  so  much  for  the  size  of  its 
jiretty  white  flowers  as  the  profusion  with  which  they  are  borne. 
The  character  of  the  leaves  of  the  liybrid,  too,  partakes  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  both  parents  ;  but  they  are  much  larger  and  more  wrinkled 
than  those  of  R.  formosum.  Other  fine  kinds  of  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendrons, such  as  R.Veitchi  audits  varieties,  still  continue  in  beauty 
in  the  nursery  under  notice. 

Camassia  Leichtlini. — This  handsome  North  American  bul- 
bous plant  is  employed  with  good  effect  in  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  at 
Kew,  and  seems  to  thrive  well  in  pots,  the  flowers  of  this  kind 
being  greenish-white.  Its  beautiful  congener,  C.  esculenta,  and 
especially  the  deep-coloured  variety,  which  is  of  a  rich  purplish-blue, 
would  be  still  more  desirable  for  such  a  purpose,  besides  being  a  step 
from  the  ordinary  class  of  greenhouse  decorative  plants  which  can 
be  seen  in  every  garden. 

The  Golden  Fritillary  (Fritillaria  Moggridgei). — We  learn 
that  in  the  York  nurseries  this  beautiiul  bulbous  plant  is  now  finely 
in  flower.  Its  blossoms  are  as  large  as  those  of  F.  delphinensis,  of 
which  some  consider  it  to  be  a  variety,  though  it  is  abundantly  dis- 
tinct from  a  cultural  standpoint,  being  dwarfer  in  habit,  broader  in 
foliage,  and  in  having  flowers  of  a  beautiful  clear  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  in  quan- 
tity by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  who  are  now  distributing  it. 

Sparbium  filipes, — Among  interesting  and  uncommon  shrubs 
this  is  conspicuous  in  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew.  It  is  about 
5  ft.  high,  and  has  long  pendulous,  whipcord-like,  almost  leafless 
branches,  thickly  studded  with  small  pure  white  flowers,  which  have 
a  very  pretty  effect  grouped  with  flowering  plants  of  other  kinds. 
We  noticed  smaller  specimens  of  the  same  plant  the  other  day  also 
at  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale. 

Primroses  at  Tottenham.— The  collection  of  these  at  Mr. 
Ware's  nursery  is  now  in  great  beauty.  On  the  rockery  are  large 
clumps  of  well  grown  plants  of  the  lovely  new  Priuiula  rosea,  with 
flowers  of  various  shades  of  tint,  and  varying  also  in  the  size  of  the 
pips  and  length  of  flower-stem.  The  various  forms  of  P.  viscosa 
are  likewise  very  attractive,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  P.  intermedia, 
(figured  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  X.  p.  36),  and  another  unnamed  kind, 
which  is  the  finest  we  have  seen  anywhere,  the  flowers  more  resem- 
bling some  of  the  finest  forms  of  Auricula  than  those  of  its  con- 
geners. Some  fine  clumps  of  what  is  supposed  to  the  origin  of  the 
florist's  Auricula  are  really  very  handsome,  especially  the  variety 
lutea,  which  has  dense  clusters  of  yellow  flowers  borne  on  short 
stems  in  great  profusion.  Tlie  Himalayan  Primroses  of  the  denti- 
culata  section  are  largely  grown  here,  and  the  soil  seems  to  suit  them 
admirably,  as  nowhere  else  have  we  seen  such  a  fine  display  of 
blossom  as  may  be  found  here  at  present.  The  different  shades  of 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  these  Primroses  are  very  numerous,  though 
some  varieties  are  remarkably  distinct.  All  these  kinds  of  Primula 
appear  to  delight  in  a  rich  stiff'  soil  which  affords  them  abundant 
moisture  during  the  summer  ;  and  here  at  that  season  they  grow  to 
a  large  size  and  make  leaves  more  like  those  of  a  Cabbage  than  a 
Primrose.  Another  new  variety  of  Primrose  is  one  called  Carminata 
fl.-pl.  It^seems  to  be  of  Continental  origin  ;  it  is  by  far  the  deepest 
and  richest-coloured  Primrose  we  have  yet  seen.  Its  flowers  are 
tolerably  double,  and  the  colour  a  velvety  crimson  of  the  deepest 
shade  possible. 

Saxifraga  aretioldes  primulina. — The  prettiest  of  all  the 
Saxifrages  now  in  flower  in  the  collection  at  Kew  is  the  kind  bearing 
this  name.  It  differs  from  S.  aretioides  inasmuch  as  it  forms  more 
compact  and  dense  cushion-like  tufts,  and  in  the  flowers  which 
thickly  stud  them  being  of  a  pretty  jjrimrose  colour.  This  beautiful 
variety  was  raised  and  named,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Niven,  of  Hull,  who 
has  made  the  genus  au  especial  study.  Other  noteworthy  kinds  in 
flower  are  S.  valdensis,  of  which  there  are  some  fine  tufts;  S.  Roche- 
liana  var.  coriophylla,  likewise  finely  represented  ;  and  S.  calyci- 
flora,  a  little  gem,  though  not  such  a  satisfactory  kind  to  grow  as 
the  others,  as  it  is  much  more  fastidious  both  as  to  soil  and  position. 

The  Whipcord  Saxifraga  (S.  flageilaris). — Of  this  rare 
Arctic  species  there  is  now  a  fine  example  in  llower  on  the  rockery 
in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
of  all  the  Saxifrages,  producing  numerous  rosettes  that  throw  ofi 
several  thread-like  stolons,  Avhich,  rooting  at  the  tips,  quickly  form 
new  plants.  Its  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  resemble  those  of  S. 
Hironlus  in  size,  and  are  produced  three  together  on  viscid  stems 
about  3  in.  high.  It  seems  to  thrive  well  in  ordinary  gritty  rockery 
soil,  and  is  a  very  free  grower  and  bloomer.  This  pretty  alpine  plant 
was  originally  brought  by  Captain  Ross  from  the  most  northerly 
limit  of  vegetation  in  Arctic  North  America,  where,  and  on  the  lofti- 
est regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  only  known  to  grow  natu- 
■•ally.  It  was  first  introduced  to  Kew,  though  it  was  soon  lost, 
owing  to  its  treatment  being  but  little  understood — or  at  least  it 
did  not  thrive  under  the  peculiar  treatment  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected. 
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Typhonium  divaricatum. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  tlie  curious  plants  now  in  flower  at  Kew  is  this  Aroiil,  pre- 
sented to  the  Gardens  by  Dr.  Regel,  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  much 
resembles  the  common  Cuckoo  Pint  of  our  hedges  as  regards  foliage, 
bat  the  flower  is  very  different.  The  spathe  is  of  the  deepest  claret 
colour  overlaid  with'a  velvety  lustre,  and  the  long  tapering  spadix 
is  half  cream  and  half  reddish-purple.  The  odour  emitted  by  the 
flower  is  by  no  means  pleasant,  reminding  one  of  that  of  the  Carrion 
Flowers  (Stapelias). 

Muscari  Szovitzianum. — This  is  without  doubt  the  finest 
of  the  Grape  Hyacinths,  and  one  that  fairly  represents  for  ordinary 
purposes  all  the  kinds  in  cultivation,  as  it  comes  early  into  bloom, 
and  continues  in  blossom  till  the  latest  kinds  have  done  flowering. 
In  colour  the  blooms  are  a  beautifully  clear  blue,  the  teeth  of  the 
corolla  being  white.  The  spike  is  large,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  larger 
/than  that  of  other  species.  At  Kew,  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  at 
Tottenham,  and  other  places  round  London,  it  is  among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  spring  flowering  plants. 

Oaltha  leptosepala. — This  is  new  to  cultivation,  and  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  on  account  of  its  flowers  being  white  in- 
stead of  j'ellow — a  colour  so  prevalent  in  this  and  allied  genera.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  ordinary  Marsh  Marigold,  though  some- 
what smaller,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  nearly  1  in.  across,  are 
produced  on  erect  stems  about  6  in.  high.  It  is  an  interesting  bog 
plant,  which  thrives  perfectly  well  associated  with  other  plants  of  a 
similar  character.  It  inhabits  alpine  regions  in  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains and  adjoining  districts.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  several  of  the 
hardy  plant  nurseries  about  Loudon,  and  notably  in  that  of  Mr.  Ware, 
-at  Tottenham. 

Ohoisya  ternata. — This  beautiful  Me.xican  shrub,  of  which 
acolouredplate  was  givenjin  "V"ol.]XII  (page  232),  of  The  Gardes",  will 
shortly  be  in  flower  against  one  of  the  open  walls  at  Kew,  where  it 
has  withstood  the  last  three  or  four  winters  quite  unprotected.  Its 
flowers,  which  in  general  appearance  resemble  orange  blossoms,  are 
of  a  pure  white  waxy  texture,  and  their  perfume  is  also  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  Orange.  Altogether,  it  is  afirst- 
j-ate  shrub,  evergreen,  and  quite  hardy,  at  least  in  the  south.  At  the 
Wellington  jSTurseries,  St.  John's  Wood,  Messrs.  Henderson  have 
some  remarkably  fine  examples  of  it  against  a  south  wall. 

Mertensia  oblongifolia. — This  little  plant,  which  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  it  is  rare,  may  now  be  seen  in  full  flower  on  the  rockery  in 
the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  In  general  appearance  it 
reminds  one  of  the  Virginian  Cowslip  (M.  virginica),  but  it  is  in  all 
respects  considerably  smaller.  It  grows  about  6  in.  high,  and  has 
narrow  oblong  leaves,  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  dense  whitish 
down  ;  and  its  stems  are  terminated  by  a  nodding  cluster  of  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers,  each  nearly  1  in.  long  ;  some  of  these  are  prettily 
tinged  with  pink,  but  most  of  them  are  of  a  rich  clear  blue  colour, 
and  highly  attractive.  As  to  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
it  has  withstood  the  past  winter  quite  unprotected  ;  and,  judging  by 
the  specimen  under  notice,  it  is  also  apparently  both  in  free  growth 
and  flower. 

The  Double  Virginian  Saxifrage  (S.  virginiensisfl.pl).— 
Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  sends  us,  through  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  flowers 
of  this  novelty,  which  have  just  expanded  in  his  collection  ac  Baden- 
Baden.  It  is  iA  every  way  an  interesting  acquisition,  and  moreover 
a  pretty  border  or  rook  garden  plant.  The  flowers  mucii  resemble 
those  of  the  double  Arrow-head  (Sagittaria  sagittifolia  fl.pl.),  though 
somewhat  smaller.  They  form  perfectly  pure  white  rosettes,  which 
terminate  the  slender  branches  of  the  flower  stem.  Altogether  it  is 
as  interesting  as  the  type  is  uninteresting  ;  for  the  latter  has  such  a 
weedy  appearance  that  few  would  care  to  grow  it,  though  no  one 
would  hesitate  to  give  the  double  variety  a  place  amongst  their 
choicest  plants,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  in  general  cultivation  soon. 

The  Rue  Anemone  (Thalictrum  anemonoides). — This  little 
gem  might  well  be  called  the  North  American  Wood  Auenune,  for 
jc  much  resembles  the  plant  whicli  carpets  our  English  woods  in 
early  spring.  Its  flowers  are  white  but  sometimes  pinkish,  and 
when  seen  in  quantity,  as  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  it  has  a  very  pretty  efiect.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  in  a 
peat  border,  and  at  the  place  just  named  it  is  grown  in  company  with 
such  plants  as  Mertensia  virginica,  Trilliums,  and  Lady's-siippers. 

Saxifraga  (Megasea)  purpurascens. — We  should  be 
glad  to  learn  from  any  of  our  readers  wliere  this  handsome  species 
can  be  seen  well  grown,  especially  when  in  flower,  as  we  wish  to 
make  a  coloured  illustration  of  it. 

National  Auricula  Society. — The  exhibition  of  this  society 
ior  this  year  will  be  held  in  the  conservatory  at  South  Kensington 
on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  of  a  more  in- 
ierestinc  character  than  usual.  The  recent  cold  weather  has  retarded 


the  bloom  considerably,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  northern 
growers  will  not  materially  suffer  thereby.  The  new  classes  for 
Seedlings,  Fancy  Auriculas,  Fancy  Polyanthuses,  and  species  of 
Primula  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  show.  Roses  and 
miscellaneous  groups  of  plants  will  also  be  shown  on  the  occasion, 
and  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition. 
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GENTIAjS"A   algida. 

This  Siberian  Gentian  was  first  described  and  figured  by  Pallas  in 
his  "  Flora  Rossica,"  plate  9.5.  It  is  allied  to  the  European  G.  fri- 
gida,  of  which  Grisebach  regards  it  as  a  variety.  In  habit  it  closely 
resembles  our  native  G.  Pneumonanthe,  though  it  is  rather  smaller 
in  stature.  Very  robust  plants  are  a  foot  high.  The  flowers  are 
about  2  in.  long,  white,  or  yellowish-white,  spotted  and  streaked 
with  blue.  Pallas  found  it  growing  with  Rhododendron  chrysanthum 
in  alpine  situations,  and  it  has  since  been  found  to  have  a  wide 
range.    Judging  from  dried  specimens  and  Pallas's  coloured  plate. 


Gentiana  algida. 


this  must  be  a  very  fine  species. 
Haage  &  Schmidt. 


It  is  grown  at  Erfurt,   by  Messrs. 
W.  B.  Hemsley. 


aukiculas  in  the  open  ground. 

In  recommending  the  culture  of  the  Auricula  in  the  open  ground, 
everything  depends  upon  the  stand-point  taken  by  the  writer,  be- 
cause there  are  Auriculas  that  would  die  in  a  few  weeks  if  so  exposed, 
and  an  abundance  of  others  that  will  thrive  in  the  open-air  as  well 
as  the  hardiest  of  border  plants.  It  may,  however,  be  accepted  as  a 
rule  that  admits  of  no  deviation  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  high 
qualities  possessed  by  the  flowers,  so  are  the  plants  tender  and  of 
capricious  liabit,  whilst  the  coarser  the  quality  of  bloom  the  hardier 
the  plant.  To  trust  show  varieties  of  named  sorts  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  weather  and  open-air  would  be  madness;  besides,  their 
tender  natures,  their  singularly  delicate  beauties,  would  be  utterly 
spoiled  by  one  white  frost  or  heavy  rainfall ;  and  if  these  beauties 
are  soiled  they  are  far  less  effective  as  border  plants  than  are  the 
robust  but  coarse  Continental  kinds.  Many  seedlings  from  show 
kinds  have  coarse  uncouth  habits  and  quality,  that  render  them  use- 
less for  pot  culture  ;  these  may  be  planted  in  the  open  border  in  pre- 
ference to  casting  them  away  altogether,  but  none  the  less  they  are  not 
effective  border  plants.  I  have  grown  Auriculas  in  the  open  ground 
here  in  stiff'  clayey  loam,  until  they  have  become  huge  plants,  frost 
doing  them  not  the  least  harm  ;  and  many,  having  seen  them,  have 
gone°into  hysterics  over  them  as  being  something  marvellous.  Per- 
haps it  is  such  large  showy  kinds  as  these  that  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  your  Irish  correspondent ;  but  Mr.  Horner  is  the  most  trust- 
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worthy  authority,  tlepeud  upon  it,  and  will  not  advise  that  treatment 
of  high-class  Auriculas  that  would  inevitably  lead  to  failure  and 
disappointment. 

Even  the  choicest  of  the  alpine  kinds,  all  probably  hardier  than 
the  show  varieties,  would  not  do  in  the  open  air  ;  and  it  is  the  pro 
tection  of  glass  and  the  more  refined  culture  incidental  to  pots  that 
produces  all  the  rich  and  beautiful  markings  for  which  these  are  so 
famous.  Outside  of  these,  however,  there  are  myriads  of  plants 
that  do  well  in  the  open  border.  They  present  in  their  flowers  not 
one  single  redeeming  feature  to  the  true  florist,  but  none  the  less  are 
they  beautiful  border  flowers,  and  are  of  all  kinds  of  hues,  large  and 
small  in  size,  flat  in  shape  and  fringed  ;  some  have  stiff  erect  stalks, 
otiiers  flaccid  ones  and  need  help.  These  kinds  may  be  raised  from 
seed  freely  ;  a  good  packet  sown  now  would  give  plants  by  hundreds, 
and  if  pricked  out  again  and  grown  on  during  the  summer  in  a  shaded 
frame  may  be  planted  out  into  the  borders  in  Kovember,  and  will 
probably  all  bloom  next  spring.  In  suitable  soil,  where  it  is  deep 
and  cool,  and  the  situation  not  too  much  exposed  to  scorchinj;  summer 
suns,  these  seedling  plants  will  in  a  few  days  expand  to  10  in.  or 
12  in.  across,  and  give,  besides  beautiful  spring  bloom,  perpetual 
masses  of  evergreen  leafage.  I  have  even  pulled  a  number  to  pieces, 
and  made  with  them  a  permanent  edgang  to  a  path  ;  at  least,  I  hope 
it  will  prove  permanent,  and  then  the  plants  will  render  a  douljle 
service.  A.  D, 

NOTES     FROM    FRANCE. 

Anemones. — In  The  Garden  for  M.irch  27  I  find  (p.  2S1)  a 
note  signed  ' '  Canonicus, "  who  speaks  of  wild  Anemones.  That  note 
induces  me  to  send  you  a  few  of  my  own  observations  on  this  group 
of  plants,  which  arc  at  present  in  a  state  of  confusion  that  I  do  not 
in  any  way  pretend  to  clear  up.  The  varieties  of  Anemones  are  simply 
innumerable,  and  we  find  every  shade  of  difference  .amongst  them — 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  each  extreme  considered  separately 
being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  plants 
belonging  to  different  genera.  Witli  the  exception  of  yellow,  Ane- 
mones are  of  all  hues,  from  pure  wliite  to  deep  purple-violet,  the 
intermediate  tints  passing  through  rose  colour,  pale  red,  blood  red, 
and  deep  red.  Many  of  the  varieties  are  variegated  with  red  and 
white,  blue  and  white,  and  so  on.  In  single  flowers  they  also  differ 
in  the  number  of  their  petals,  which  are  numerous  in  certain  varie- 
ties, such  as  A.  stellata,  but  become  reduced  to  five  in  others.  In 
double  flowers,  such  as  A.  Rissoana,  A.  coronaria,  &c,,  the  petals 
are  extremely  numerous.  In  company  with  several  l^otanical  autho- 
rities, we  may  admit  as  a  hypothesis  the  three  following  species 
— stellata,  pavonina  (var.  fulgens),  and  cyanea  ;  but  wliether  by 
crossing  or  by  natural  variation,  tliese  three  species  have  produced 
so  many  intermediate  forms  that  it  is  now  absolutely  impossible  to 
say  wliere  they  begin  or  end.  Resides  these  differences  in  their 
general  .aspect,  they  exhibit  anomalies  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain. 
Tlius,  for  instance,  the  rare  blue  Anemone  cyanea  is  sterile  in  tlie 
wild  state,  whilst  its  cultiv.ated  varieties  are  most  fertile,  a  circum- 
stance wliich  I  am  totally  unable  to  explain.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  Rissoana  variety,  witli  very  double  flowers,  as  well  as  the  coro- 
naria, the  stamens  of  which  .are  metamorphosed  into  petals,  are  also 
sterile. 

Megarrhiza  californica  (Asa  Gray),  Echinocystis  fabacea 
(Naudin). — Last  year  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswicli,  sent  me  amongst 
other  things  a  few  seeds  of  this  curious  Cucurliiitacead.  I  sowed 
thepi  in  JIarch,  1879,  but  tlieydid  not  germinate  at  tlie  proper  time. 
I  thought  no  more  about  them,  fancying  that  tliey  liad  rotted  in 
the  soil ;  but  they  have  now  just  made  their  .appearance  above 
ground,  after  having  remained  in  the  earth  for  upwards  of  a  year. 
This  peculiarity  seems  to  be  common  to  this  species,  and  proves  that 
when  it  is  sown  we  must  wait  patiently  for  it  to  germinate.  In  the 
case  of  very  hard  seeds  we  frequentlj'  find  that  germination  does  not 
take  place  laefore  a  year,  and  sometimes  two,  have  elapsed  ;  but  tliis 
is  not  always  the  case,  for  I  have  known  sowings  of  the  Ptosa  poly- 
antha  of  Japan  to  germinate  within  a  week  after  sowing,  just  as  if 
they  were  so  many  French  Beans. 

Tulipa  Greigi. — Most  amateurs  are  well  acquainted  with  this 
recently-introduced  species.  I  have  several  specimens  of  it  which 
have  just  finished  flowering.  It  is  a  superb  flower,  perhaps  the  finest 
of  all  this  showy  genus.  It  is  large,  of  fine  shape,  and  red  in  colour, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  orange,  and  with  large  spots  at  the  bottom  of 
the  corolla.  The  leaves  tliemselves  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
large  brown  or  blackish  splashes.  This  novelty  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  gardener. 

Asphodelus  acaulis. — This  is  also  a  plant  to  be  recommended. 
The  specimen  which  I  introduced  here  from  CoUioure  has  been  in 
full  flower  during  the  whole  of  February,  and  has  produced  over  200 
flowers  of  a  most  beautiful  pink  colour.     It  ought  to  be  an  excellent 


plant  for  cultivating  in  pots,  and  is  pei.'uliarly  fitted  for  room  cultiva- 
tion during  its  long  flowering  season.  Ch.  N.\udi3J. 
Villa  Thitret. 

Hepaticas  Unsuitable  for  Spring  Bedding.— Kotwith- 
standing  the  great  beauty  of  the  various  species  and  varieties  of 
Hepaticas,  and  the  prominent  position  they  take  as  spring  ornaments 
in  our  g.ardens,  I  have  found  them  to  be  imsuitable  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  beds  afterwards  intended  to  be  occupied  by  ordinarj'  summer 
liedding  plants  ;  for  though  I  have  tried  them  at  various  times 
during  the  last  forty  years,  I  never  could  make  them  at  all  satis- 
factory, as  they  never  would  endure  transplanting  twice  in  the  year, 
which  spring  bedding  "plants  such  as  Arabis,  Iberis,  Cheiranthus, 
Primula,  and  some  others  have  to  submit  to.  Hepaticas  prepared 
some  time  beforehand  ■would  bear  transplanting  in  autumn,  and 
flower  where  tliey  were  moved  to  in  the  following  spring  ;  but  when 
talien  wp  in  May  and  removed  to  their  summer  quarters,  they  were 
often  not  to  be  found  in  the  autumn  again ;  and  to  have  a  fresh 
stock  to  fall  back  upon  eacli  j'car  M-as  a  luxur}'  every  one  could  not 
afford,  and  most  people  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  plants  of 
easier  culture. — An  Old  Gakdener. 


IMPROVED  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

1  BELIEVE  that  oue  of  the  greatest  objections  to  doing  away  with 
the  bedding  system  is  the  conviction  that  a  flower  garden  cannot  be 
kept  gay  and  interesting  throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer 
hy  any  other  means.  This  opinion  is,  I  know,  entertained 
by  botli  employers  and  gardeners  in  many  cases  ;  and  I  dare  say  it 
will  have  to  be  admitted  that  if  artistic  flower  gardening  consists  in 
a  display  of  masses  of  colour  arranged  geometrically,  and  preserved 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  bedding  system  is  tlie  only  way  to 
accomplish  that  result.  If,  however,  a  person  be  s.atisfied  with  a 
garden  of  hardy  flowers  chiefly,  either  mixed  or  massed  according 
to  the  species,  .and  judiciously  arranged,  it  is  certain  that  that  person 
can  enjoy  an  immensely  greater  variety  of  X.ature's  floral  treasures 
and  a  far  longer  season  of  garden  decoration.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  agarden  cannot  be  keptgaytlie  whole  summer — and  most 
of  the  spring  and  autumn  as  well — by  tlie  use  of  herbaceous  plants 
and  annuals.  Hardj'  flowers  will  afford  a  display  from  April  till 
Decemljcr,  we.ather  permitting  ;  and  by  sowing  a  few  only  of  our 
pretty  annuals  at  different  seasons  from  April  till  June,  we  can  have 
them  in  flower  for  as  long  a  period.  I  have  myself  had  .an  herba- 
ceous border  as  gay  in  August  and  September  as  at  any  period  of  the 
year.  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  such  attractive  is  to  give  them 
as  much  or  even  half  the  attention  that  is  bestowed  upon  the 
"  bedded-out  "  garden  ;  but  they  do  not  receive  tliis  attention,  nor 
.anything  like  it.  It  costs  us  £40  or  £50  at  least  simply  to  plant 
our  flower-beds,  without  considering  anjithing  else  connected  with 
it.  That  amount  spent  would  keep  a  tolerably  large  hardy  herba- 
ceous garden  stocked,  furnished,  and  .attended  to  for  a  year,  What 
an  herbaceous  garden  wants  is  a  little  special  attention,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  Tlie  condemnation  of  the  loedding  system 
does  not  necess.arily  involve,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
condemnation  of  "bedding  plants,"  as  the  term  is  imderstood. 
"So  one  objects  to  see  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Lobelias, 
&c.,  in  the  herbaceous  border ;  and  in  some  gardens  these 
are  planted  profusely  in  the  mixed  borders  ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
demand  for  the  flower  beds  deprives  the  former  of  their  fair  share. 
What  can  be  done  with  hardy  and  herbaceous  plants  in  making  the 
flower  g.arden  pretty  all  tlie  season  lias  yet  to  be  exemplified  on  a 
sufficiently  notable  scale  to  convince  people  of  the  fact.  It  was  the 
display  of  the  Ijedding  system  efliacted  in  a  few  g.ardens  at  the  be- 
ginning which  led  to  its  ready  adoption  in  every  garden  of  any 
pretension  througiiout  the  country,  and  it  will  hold  its  way  until  it  is 
fairly  seen  what  can  be  acconiplished  by  simpler  means.  Jly  impres- 
sion is  that  formal  flower  gardens  do  not  aflbrd  half  the  pleasure  and 
gratification  to  their  owners  as  is  believed  or  pretended.  I  never 
met  witli  a  gardener  yet  wlio  could  say  that  his  employers  were  in 
the  habit  either  of  contemplating  their  flower  beds  from  the  windows 
of  their  mansions,  or  of  spending  much  of  their  time  in  them — they 
keep  awaj'from  them,  in  fact,  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their  woods  and 
parks.  After  a  set  of  flower  beds  is  once  seen  its  interest  is  lost.  It 
presents  no  new  features  ;  but  in  a  vjiried  collection  of  plants  sonie- 
tliing  new  is  unfolding  itself  every  day. 

I  wish  The  Gae,den  success  in  its  crusade  against  the  bedding 
system,  and  I  for  one  hope  it  will  keep  up  the  bombardment.  The 
older  I  grow  the  more  I  see  that  the  system,  in  the  way  that  it  is  gene- 
rally carried  out  and  in  its  consequences,  is  a  lamentable  mistake.  I 
have  at  the  present  time  some  300  ft.  of  glass  frames  of  one  sort  or 
another  devoted  exclusively  to  common  bedding  plants,  and  we  are 
still  sliort  of  room — all  plants  to  fill  a  garden  that  my  employer  and 
his  friends  do  not  see,  except  for  some  three  weeks  in  autumn,   after 
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making  allowance  for  their  absence  during  the  sliooting  season  and 
visiting.  Could  I  use  all  this  excellent  accommodation,  or  even  half 
of  it,  for  growing  early  Roses,  Violets,  and  multitudes  of  sweet, 
hardy,  and  other  flowers  that  could  be  named,  I  could  stock  mansion 
and  conservatories  with  the  most  recherche  display,  and  provide  no 
end  of  cut  flowers,  all  of  which  are  nearly  crushed  out.  I  could  in- 
crease the  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruit  to  a  very  great  extent  early 
in  the  season  when  these  are  scarce  and  dear,  and  make  it  all  paj' 
well,  and  yet  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  flower  garden 
or  rendering  it  less  attractive,  if  the  "system"  was  only  changed, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  remodel  the  designs  of  our  garden  and  jjant 
it  differently.  Gentlemen  have  not  the  least  idea  how  much  their 
flower  gardens  cost  them,  but  their  cost  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
expenditure.  My  char'ge  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  I  am 
neither  better  nor  worse  situated  than  hundreds  of  others  who  have 
large  gardens  to  manage  with  a  large,  but  still  inadequate  staff ;  but 
it  vexes  one  to  see  how  much  good  gardening  is  hindered  or  lost  for 
the  sake  of  an  an  idea,  and  that  a  stupid  one.  J.  S.  W. 


THE   CUT-LEAVED    BELL-FLOWER. 

(campanula  laciniata.) 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  an  uncommon  plant  which  has 
flowered  in  several  of  the  most  noted  collections  of  hardy  flowers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  during  the  last  two  or  three  seasons. 


The  Cut-leaved  Bell-flower. 

It  is  not  a  new  plant,  but  probably  has  not  been  cultivated  till  within 
the  last  few  years.  It  grows  about  18  in.  high  ;  its  root  leaves  are 
broadly  lance-shaped,  coarsely  jagged  at  the  edges,  and  covered  with 
loose  soft  hairs.  The  inflorescence  is  disposed  in  loose  panicles,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pretty  pale  blue  tint,  are  produced  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  it  is  only  of  annual,  or  perhaps 
biennial,  duration.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  growing 
among  rocks  in  the  Island  of  Cardiotissa.  It  is  largely  grown  by 
Messrs.  Benary,  of  Erfurt.  W.  G. 


Dracsenas  Hardy  at  Falmouth.— There  are  plants  of 
Dracaena  indivisa  in  the  Kimberley  Park  at  Falmouth,  upwards  of 
12  ft.  high,  which  have  withstood  several  winters  of  hard  frost 
unprotected  ;  they  flowered  during  the  two  last  summers  and  still 
look  well.  In  the  pleasure-grounds  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  Fox,  Rose- 
hill,  there  are  also  a  great  many  plants  of  this  Drac;ena  of  various 
sizes,  which  have  been  growing  there  several  years  unprotected,  and 
which  have  received  no  damage  from  the  cold.  In  this  lovely  spot 
these  plants  are  made  use  of  in  a  novel  and  picturesque  manner. 
Through  the  lawn  there  is  a  charming  vista,  through  which  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  sea  can  be  obtained  fiom  the  house,  and  on  each  side 
of  this  opening  is  a  row  of  these  plants,  backed  by  choice  Conifers,  the 
whole  forming  an  avenue  worthy  of  imitation.  In  Mr.  J.  D. 
Mitchell's  garden  at  Grove  Cottage,  Falmouth,  I  saw  a  few  weeks 
ago,  many  hundreds  of  two-year-old  plants  of  this  Dracaena  in  the 
open  ground,  all  of  which  have  withstood  the  two  last  severe  win- 
ters unscathed  and  are  now  looking  well— a  proof  that,  young  or 
old,  they  are  quite  hardy  about  Falmouth.  In  the  shrubbery  at 
the  Manor  Office,  Falmouth,  there  is  also  a  dwarf  Dracaena,  which 


produced  a  fine  head  of  sweet-scented  white  flowers  last  summer, 
and  which  has  borne  a  great  number  of  seeds.  I  have  been  informed 
that  some  person  who  saw  it  has  given  it  the  name  of  Dracrena  ery- 
throrachis,  but  I  cannot  find  any  such  name  iu  that  family.  It  is 
about  3  ft.  high  and  quite  hardy.  Great  confusion  exists,  so  far  as  nomen- 
clature goes,  in  the  genera  Dracsena  and  Cordyliue.  Has  the  struc- 
tural differences  of  these  two  genera  ever  been  clearly  defined  ? — 
F.  M.  Y.  [The  points  of  difference  between  the  two  genera  iu 
question  have  been  given  in  The  G.^eden  (p.  151,  Vol.  IV.)  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker.] 

XEROPHYLLUM  ASPHODELOIDES. 
I  MU.ST  offer  a  few  words  of  protest  against  the  dicta  of  tli^ 
writer  of  "  Leaflets "  in  last  week's  Garden*  (p.  322),  in 
allusion  to  Xerophyllum  asphodeloides.  "  We  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  growing  any  but  really  beautiful,  useful, 
and  distinct  plants,  and  these  qualities  they  should  possess 
from  a  garden  standpoint.  We  shall  soon  have  all  our  lovely 
old  plants  back  again,  and  hundreds  of  new  ones  among  them  ; 
but  we  must  guard  against  the  weedy  rubbish  which  spoilt 
the  poor  old  mixed  border."  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  our 
gardens  are  to  have  anything  of  interest,  of  instruction,  and  of 
refinement  in  them,  we  must  strive,  on  the  contrary,  to  encourage  a 
taste  for  flowers  which,  from  a  garden  standpoint  (by  which  I 
presume  is  meant  the  standpoint  of  a  mere  florist),  are  neither 
beautiful  or  useful.  Any  uneducated  person  can  appreciate 
and  admire  a  Paeony,  a  double  Primula,  a  Rose,  a  Hollyhock, 
or  a  Dahlia ;  but  the  real  lover  of  plants  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  not  merely  for  their  showy  beauty,  will  not  give 
them  the  first  place  in  his  garden  or  the  first  share  of  his 
attention.  I  do  not  think  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  good 
specimen  of  Xerophyllum  asphodeloides,  and  who  is  not  entirely 
devoted  to  florists'  flowers  or  decorative  plants,  will  deny  that 
it  is  both  useful,  beautiful,  and  distinct ;  and  though  the 
species  of  Tulip  which  are  abused  in  the  same  "Leaflets"  as  poor 
washy  things  cannot,  of  course,  compare  with  many  of  the 
species ;  yet  I  venture  to  assert  that  they  are  superior  in  many 
respects  to  a  double  Tournesol  or  a  Parrot  Tulip.  If  we  banish 
from  our  gardens  everything  that  does  not  on  its  first  appear- 
ance strike  the  eye  with  its  size  or  colour,  what  shall  we  ever 
know  of  the  origin  of  many  of  our  best  garden  plants  ?  I 
venture  even  to  assert  that  if  such  had  been  the  practice,  the 
garden  Hyacinth  would  never  have  been  produced  ;  for  the 
wild  original  of  that  plant  is  certainly  inferior  in 
size,  colour,  and  form,  to  the  despised  Tulips  in 
question.  Now,  as  an  instance  of  what  a  few  years  will  do,  I 
may  say  that  in  1874  I  brought  back  from  Asia  Minor  some 
bulbs  of  a  poor,  washy,  staiwed  Tulip  which  no  florist  would 
ever  look  at,  but  which  in  flve  years  of  good  cultivation  as- 
sumed a  size  and  colour  which  makes  it  equal  to  almost  any 
of  them,  except  Greigi,  and  so  unlike  what  it  was  that  if  I 
had  not  watched  its  yearly  change  I  could  not  have  believed 
it  was  the  same  plant. 

Now,  as  to  the  last  part  of  the  paragraph,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  are  the  lovely  old  flowers  that  we  are  to  have 
back  again,  and  where  will  they  come  from  ?  for  I  am  cer- 
tainly inclined  to  think  that  for  one  plant  that  is  worth 
growing  which  has  been  lost  to  cultivation  in  this  country 
we  have  gained  twenty.  Further,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
perhaps  the  best  hardy  plants  now  in  cultivation,  or  at  any 
rate  the  best  in  their  seasons,  are  all  of  very  recent  intro- 
duction, and  were  unknown  to  the  last  generation  of  gardeners, 
who  filled  their  borders  with. a  good  deal  of  what  may  be 
truly  called  rubbish,  because  they  could  get  nothing  better.  I 
have  gone  through  all  the  volumes  of  Sweet,  the  "  Botanic 
Register  "  and  "  Magazine,"  not  to  mention  Parkinson  and  others, 
without  finding  many  indications  of  the  lovely  old  flowers  now 
unknown  in  cultivation  ;  and  I  believe  that,  thanks  to  the  inte- 
rest which  has  been  excited  among  amateurs  of  these  plants — by 
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no  one  more  than  by  tlie  Editor  of  The  Garden — they  are  far 
more  widely  known  and  cultivated  at  this  moment  than  they 
ever  were.  I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  there  are  some  good 
things  now  lost  which  we  would  gladly  get  back  again,  but 
the  fact  must  not  be  concealed  that  a  good  thing  is  only 
half  a  good  thing  if  it  has  not  the  power  of  resisting  all  the 
extremes  of  this  climate  and  of  being  easily  propagated  ; 
and  I  believe  the  lack  of  these  qualities  is  the  real 
reason  why  any  old  plant  is  lost.  Selection,  rather  than 
collection,  should,  no  doubt,  be  the  aiai  of  those  whose 
space  and  means  are  limited  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  some 
should  collect  as  many  species  and  varieties  of  plants  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  the  field  for  selection  by  others  may  be 
as  wide  as  possible.  H.  J.  Elwes, 

Preston  House,   Cirencester. 

Xerophyllum  asphodeloides  and  Talipa  biflora. — 
I  have  read  with  surprise  the  disparaging  remarks  couceniing  Xero- 
phyllum asphodeloides  in  the  "  Leaflets"  in  last  Saturday's  Garhen' 
(p.  322).  As  far  as  I  remember  the  Floral  Committee  were  almost 
unanimous  in  giving  the  plant  which  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  exhibited  a 
first-class  certificate,  April  12th,  18S0  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  sel- 
dom has  any  decision  done  the  Committee  greater  credit.  I  saw  the 
plant  growing  in  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at  Weybridge  the  very  day  he 
exhibited  it,  and  was  struck  with  its  beauty.  I  had  previously  heard 
my  friend  Lord  Walsingham  speak  in  warm  terms  of  its  strikingly 
beautiful  appearance  in  its  native  North  American  habitat  ;  and  tlie 
expectations  he  had  raised  in  my  mind  were  fully  realised.  There 
are  opinions  and  opinions  as  to  the  beauty  of  (lowers,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  I  fancy  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  in  direct  antago- 
nism to  that  expressed  by  the  writer  of  the  leaflet  in  The  Gardex 
of  April  10.  The  little  "  washed-out  Tulip,"  of  which  another  Leaf- 
let speaks  in  equally  disparaging  terms,  has  lately  been  in  bloom  in 
my  garden,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  Mr.  Gum- 
bleton  had  it  as  T.  patens  ;  I  as  T.  biflora.  When  its  pretty  little 
white  starry  flowers  with  a  yellow  eye  are  fully  expanded  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  look  at. — H.  Hakpcr  Crew,  DraijtoH-Beauchamp 
Mectorij. 

Spring  flo-wers  near  Leeds. — Various  kinds  of  Arabis  are 
now  at  their  best  ;  also  several  Drabas.  Ejiigapa  repens  in  a  moist 
and  shady  corner  is,  for  the  first  time,  flowering  well.  Auriculas 
are  just  beginning  to  bloom.  Androsace  carnea  is  pretty  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  this  family,  of  which  I  have  twelve  kinds,  are  not  look- 
ing as  well  as  they  did  last  spring.  They  have  been  out — or  rather 
under  a  light  without  sides — all  winter.  Aubrietias  are  making 
rapid  progress,  and  already  are  producing  a  few  blossoms,  as  are  also 
Doronicums.  Solitary  flowers  of  Gentiana  verna  are  appearing  ; 
Hutehinsia  [alpina  is  pretty  ;  Cardamine  trifolia,  Chrysosplenium 
oppositifolium,  Orobus  vernus,  and  Saxifraga  erassifolia,  are  all  at 
their  best.  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  is  gaining  brightness,  hiving  been 
out  during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  Coptis  trifoliata,  in  flower,  is  a 
very  small  but  interesting  object.  Many  Primulas  continue  to  be 
most  attractive. — J.  W. 

Hardy  Roses. — Mr.  George  Paul,  in  the  "Rosarian's  Year 
Book,"  divides  these  into  kinds  which  barely  survived  our  late 
severe  winters  and  those  which  remained  good  plants,  the  latter 
being  as  follows  : — Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Duke 
of  Edinbui'gh,  John  Hopper,  Miss  Ingram,  and  Princess  Louise,  all 
English-raised  Roses.  Paul  Verdier  and  Miss  Ingram  are  Hylirid 
Chinas,  and  possess  the  very  vigorous  hardy  habits  of  the  class. 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  Clothilde  Rolland,  Jean  Goujon,  Madame  La- 
charme,  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Madame  ThiSreso  Levet,  Marie  Cirodile, 
Nardy  Freres,  and  Vicomtesse  de  Vezins,  are  all  kinds  springing  either 
from  Jules  Margottin  or  Triomphe  de  I'Exposition,  and  so  are  a 
vigorous,  hardy  race.  Further,  smooth-wooded  Hybrid  perpetuals 
of  the  Jacqueminot  race  are  more  lasting  than  the  spiny  ones  such 
as  Annie  \Vood,  Charles  Rouillard,  Madame  Julie  Daran,  Leopold  I., 
Madame  Marie  Rady,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Jean  Cherpin,  Francois 
Fontaine,  and  Dupuy  Jamin.  Boule  de  Neige  seems  the  hardiest 
white  ;  Madame  Berard,  after  Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  most  lasting  of 
the  Dijon  race.  Belle  Lyonnaise  having  succumbed.  Mr.  Paul  recom- 
mends that  in  the  planting  of  Rose  gardens  a  considerable  proportion 
of  these  hardy,  long-lasting  sorts  should  be  used. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia. — This  prettiest  of  native  Saxi- 
frages, which  has,  according  to  Mr.  W.  Dod,  writing  in  the  Chronicle, 
been  nearly  cleared  from  North  Wales,  except  on  inaccessible  pre- 
cipices, still  survives  in  tolerable  plenty  on  some  of  the  less  fre- 
quented mountains  of  Yorkshire.  It  was  in  full  flower  there  on 
March  22,  defying  the  east  wind  and  frost ;  for  at  that  elevation — 


2000  ft.  above  the  sea  level — in  spite  of  a  briglit  sun  at  mid-day^ 
the  ground  was  hard  frozen,  and  the  small  pools  coated  with  ice,  yet 
this  hardy  little  mountaineer  was  as  bright  as  in  summer,  its  appa- 
rently leafless  tufts  of  purple  flowers  lying  so  close  to  the  surface 
that  it  looked  as  if  the  rock  itself  was  in  flower. 
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PLATE  CCXXVIII.  — ASTEK  TOWNSHENDI  AND 
A.  HISPIDUS. 
The  two  new  species  of  Aster  represented  in  our  plate  this  week, 
were  drawn  by  ilr.  W.H.  Fitch  a  short  time  ago  from  plants  at  Kew. 
As  to  their  beauty,  in  a  decorative  point  of  view,  the  plate  itself 
is  suflieient  proof.  A.  Townshendi  is  a  herbaceous  perennial,  and  i& 
perfectly  hardy.  Seeds  of  it  were  first  sent  to  Kew  in  1877  by  a 
resident  in  Colorado,  in  compliment  to  whom  it  received  its  specific 
name,  and  produced  an  abundance  of  its  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year.  It  grows  from  1  ft.  to  \h  ft.  high, 
with  a  tuft  of  rather  broad  root  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  slender 
forked  flower  stems.  The  other  species  represented  is  also  a  her- 
baceous perennial  of  similar  stature,  and  is  synonymous  with  Dip- 
lopappus  asper  (Lessing),  though  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  considers  it 
to  be  a  true  Aster.  Though  these  two  plants  are  so  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, they  are  natives  of  two  widely  separated  quarters  of  the-, 
globe  ;  for  while  one  is  indigenous  to  the  wilds  of  Western  North 
America  the  other  is  found  in  Soutli  Africa,  in  several  parts  of  the 
Cape  Colony  ;  therefore  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  the  latter  species 
is  hardy  in  our  climate  ;  but  even  as  a  cool  greenhouse  plant  or  for 
frame  culture  it  will  be  highly  desirable.  As  Aster  Townshendi 
produces  seeds  plentifully,  especially  in  favourable  seasons,  we  hope 
soon  to  see  it  freely  distributed  and  in  every  collection,  which  it 
well  deserves  to  be.  These  novelties,  and  especially  A.  Townshendi,. 
are  among  the  finest  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  are  excellent, 
companions  to  their  beautiful  congeners.  A,  Amellus,  with  its  va- 
riety bessarabicus,  A.  longifolius,  formosus,  and  sericeus,  which 
represent  the  best  of  the  dwarf-growing  kinds,  and  should  be  in- 
cluded in  every  choice  selection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Nor 
should  such  beautiful  kinds  as  A.  Novae  Anglian,  with  its  varietiea 
pulchellus  and  roseus,  Chapmani,  Drummondi,  lajvis,  turbinellus, 
and  ericoides,  be  omitted  ;  for,  though  tall-growing  kinds,  they  are 
so  desirable  for  cutting  purposes,  as  well  as  for  border  decoration,  that 
no  collection  of  any  pretensions  can  be  complete  without  them, 
These  few  kinds  fairly  represent  all  the  sections  of  this  vast  genus, 
which  numbers  nearly  200  species,  and  of  which  several  scores  of  kinds 
may  be  seen  in  such  a  collection  as  that  at  Kew,  though  the  majority 
are  so  weedy  in  appearance,  and  so  many  are  so  much  alike 
that  but  few  can  be  properly  termed  garden  plants.  All  are  of  the 
simplest  culture,  and  thrive  almost  in  any  soil ;  but,  like  most  other 
hardy  flowers,  they  well  repay  liberal  treatment.  For  further  in- 
formation respecting  the  Asters,  we  refer  our  readers  to  previous 
numbers  of  The  Garden",  and  more  particularly  to  Vol.  VIIL,  page 
345,  where  there  is  a  full  account  of  the  best  of  the  cultivated  kinds, 

W.  G. 


Extension  System  of  Training. — I  have  sent  you 
some  Nect.arine  shoots  that  may  be  shown  to  any  one  who  doubts 
the  benefits  arising  from  this  system  of  training.  No.  1  is  a  last 
summer's  shoot  from  end  to  end  ;  No.  2  is  a  sub-lateral  from  the 
same.  If  I  had  pruned  the  shoot  according  to  "  orthodox  "  rules  I 
should  never  have  allowed  No.  2  to  grow  at  all,  and  No.  I  should 
have  been  cut  back  at  the  junction  at  pruning  time.  The  young 
points  and  buds  left  near  the  base  would  each  produce  shoots  of  the 
same  kind  this  season,  perhaps  larger.  No.  3  is  a  point  cut  from  an 
uupruned  extension  shoot,  and  an  answer  to  the  "  attenuation  "  and 
"  immaturity  "  theory  of  people  like  Mr.  Long.  The  point  of  the 
young  top  on  No.  3  was  unfortunately  broken  in  packing.  I  hope 
none  of  the  fruit  will  shake  off  in  transit.  I  have  a  long  Peach  case,  in. 
which  nearly  every  shoot  is  a  fao-simile  of  those  sent.  Plenty  have* 
twice  the  quantity  of  fruit  upon  them,  but  those  sent  are  good  ex- 
amples of  shoots  fairly  balanced  with  fruit  and  leaf- buds. — J.  S.  W. 
[The  shoot  sent  measured  nearly  3Jj  ft.  in  length,  and  the  sub-late- 
ral 2^  ft.  These  shoots,  including  No.  3,  were  well  ripened,  and 
literally  loaded  with  young  fruit  and  leaves  from  base  to  top.] 

Tartan  Tomato. — M.  Benary,  of  Erfurt,  highly  recommends 
this  variety.  He  describes  it  as  being  quite  distinct  from  all  other 
kinds  in  cultivation.  It  is  very  early,  and  produces  an  abundance 
of  fruit,  in  about  ten  to  fifteen  in  a  cluster.  The  quality  is  delicious  ;. 
and  the  plant  when  in  fruit  presents  such  an  ornamental  appear- 
ance as  to  render  it  serviceable  for  decorative  purposes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, principally  on  account  of  its  great  fertility  that  M.  Benary  re- 
commends it, — -J.  COKNHILL, 
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Indoor  Fruit. 
Melons. — The  month  of  April  is  a  favourable  time  for  making 
up  manure  beds,  and  fiUing  what  are  termed  cold  pits  with  fer- 
menting material  for  the  growth  of  summer  Melons.  Good  stable 
manure  and  leaves  thoroughly  worked  and  fermented,  to  which,  if 
the  stock  is  likely  to  run  short,  old  forcing  material  from  tlie  Rhu- 
barb beds  may  be  added,  should  be  made  up  into  good  beds,  not 
larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  frames  to  stand  upon.  When  the 
violent  heat  has  subsided  to  90°  the  hills  of  good  turfy  loam  may  be 
made,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  light,  and  planted  with  two  plants 
in  eacli  in  the  usual  way,  the  soil  being  made  very  firm  about  tliem. 
The  old  system  of  giving  each  hill  at  least  half  a  cubic  yard  of  soil 
is  not  often  practised,  as  good  Melons  can  be  grown  in  a  very  small 
quantity  provided  it  is  made  firm  and  the  roots  are  well  fed  with 
stimulants  at  the  proper  time.  Another  advantage  is  the  facility 
with  which  the  roots  may  be  made  to  feel  the  reduction  in  the  supply 
of  water  when  the  fruit  is  setting,  and  again  when  it  is  ripening. 
For  ordinary  pits  and  frames  two  deep  boards  placed  on  their  edges 
on  the  top  of  the  manure,  so  as  to  form  a  space  2  ft.  in  width  along 
the  centre  of  the  bed,  will  contain  an  abundance  of  soil  which  should 
rest  on  large  sods  to  prevent  the  tap  roots  from  descending  iuto  the 
manure,  a  frequent  cause  of  canker  when  the  heat  has  declined. 
Within  this  space  a  ridge  of  soil  is  formed,  and  the  plants  are  placed 
at  regular  distances  from  each  other  instead  of  being  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  top  of  a  cone.  If  portable  trellises  of  lath  are  used 
they  should  fit  each  light  and  rest  upon  the  edges  of  the  boards  used 
for  keeping  up  the  soil.  In  former  papers  I  have  stated  that  some 
kinds  are  better  than  others  when  planted  in  frames  and  pits,  hardy 
wiry  stemmed  sorts  being  the  best,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  safier 
from  canker.  Golden  Gem,  Victory  of  Bath,  Read's  Scarlet,  and 
Turner's  Scarlet  Gem  are  suitable  kinds,  but  the  Scarlets  require 
less  atmospheric  moisture  than  the  green-fleshed  sorts.  Owing  to 
their  liability  to  go  off  at  the  collar,  many  people  aggravate  the  evil 
by  planting  too  close. 

Orchard  Houses. — Many  of  tiie  trees  in  late  houses  are  still 
in  bloom,  and  if  fine  weather  and  bold  flowers  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  "  good  set  "  there  will  be  plenty  of  fruit.  With  one  excep- 
tion, when  we  had  10°  of  frost,  days  and  nights  have  been  favour- 
able to  fructification  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat.  On  that  occasion 
tile  pipes  were  warmed  and  a  circulation  of  air  was  maintained  all 
night,  as  stone  fruits  of  all  kinds,  when  in  flower,  enjoy  a  dry, 
bracing  atmosphere  that  might  prove  injurious  when  the  tender 
young  shoots  have  pushed  into  growth.  The  pruning  of  pot-trees, 
or  rather  the  best  time  for  pruning,  depends  upon  the  treatment  they 
receive  after  the  fruit  is  ripe.  In  all  cases  where  they  are  kept 
under  glass  they  may  be  pruned  while  dormant,  exactly  the  same  as 
trellis  trees,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  shoots  must  be  shor- 
tened to  a  triple  bud  ;  and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  this  can- 
not be  found,  they  should  be  left  full  length  until  the  fruit  is  set, 
when  they  may  be  shortened  to  a  good  growth  above  the  fruit.  Trees 
from  wliich  the  latest  fruit  is  obtained  are  usually  turned  out-of-doors 
for  the  winter,  and,  on  this  account,  assuming  that  all  thinning  and 
stoijping  received  attention  up  to  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  tlie 
shortening  back  should  be  deferred  until  they  are  housed.  As  soon 
as  the  fruit  in  the  late  house  is  safe,  the  trees  will  require  syringing 
to  free  them  from  the  remains  of  the  flowers  and  to  preserve  them 
from  insects  ;  but  if  green  fly  has  gained  a  footing,  fumigation  with 
Tobacco-paper  on  a  calm  evening  will  be  necessary.  Ventilate  freely 
on  fine  days  ;  but  avoid  exposure  to  cutting  draughts,  and  shut  up 
the  liouse  early  in  the  afternoon  to  allow  the  temperature  to  run  up  a 
few  degrees  after  it  is  closed.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  should  be 
kept  together  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  and  Figs,  if  grown, 
in  the  warmest  until  the  fruit  is  set,  when  they  may  be  arranged  for 
the  season,  top-dressed,  and  liberally  fed  with  stimulants.  In  the 
early  house  the  fruit  will  be  swelling  for  ripening,  and  may  require 
more  thinning,  as  quality  is  always  preferable  to  quantity.  If  the 
trees  are  large  the  young  growths  will  require  close  stopping  a  second 
time,  and  when  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  the  leaves  should  be  turned 
or  tied  aside  to  expose  it  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  light.  Plums 
and  Cherries  will  now  require  careful  hand-picking  before  the  grubs 
have  time  to  perforate  the  young  fruit.  Their  position  is  easily  dis- 
covered by  the  slightly  curled  appearance  of  the  leaves.  Straw- 
berries in  pots  will  require  good  syringing  and  plenty  of  water,  as 
it  is  from  these  plants  that  red  spider  *  invariably  spreads  to  the 
other  occupants  of  the  house. 

Oacumbers. — The  occupants  of  this  department  are  remarkably 
prolific,  clean,  and  healthy,  conditions  which  may  be  traced  to 
favourable  weather  and  moderate  firing.  To  keep  the  plants  pro- 
gressing, stopping  and  tying  in,  now  growth  is  so  rapid,  must  be 
attended  to  two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  nothing  injures  them  more 


than  neglect  in  this  direction.  If  the  plants  show  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion from  overcropping,  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  may  be  removed  from, 
the  roots  and  replaced  with  good  turf,  lime,  rubble,  and  fresh  horse 
manure,  into  which  new  feeders  will  soon  find  their  way,  and  the 
ammonia  given  olf  by  fermenting  material  and  surfacings  of  short 
manure  will  give  them  a  new  lease  of  profitable  life.  Syringe  the. 
foliage  and  every  available  part  of  the  house  twice  a  day,  and  supply 
the  roots  with  good  tejiid  liquid  manure,  of  which  pots  standing  on 
hollow  brick  pedestals,  with  their  roots  rambling  down  the  dark  and. 
narrow  crevices,  cannot  easily  receive  too  much.  Close  aljout  3  p.  m. 
on  bright  days,  run  up  to  90'  with  vapour,  and  let  the  temperature 
fall  to  about  70°  at  night.  If  shading  is  resorted  to,  it  sliould  Ije 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit  of  tender  kinds  like  Telegraph,  which  is 
liable  to  scald  before  it  gets  dry  in  very  bright  houses  ;  but  for  ordi- 
nary pits  and  frames  it  is  a  practice  tliat  gives  much  trouble,  and  is 
often  abused,  in  which  case  it  weakens  the  gtowtlis  and  does  more 
harm  than  good.  As  the  month  of  May  approaches,  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  growing  the  summer  Cucumbers  in  pits  and  frames 
in  preference  to  hot-water  heated  houses,  which  suit  them  well  in 
winter,  but  are  better  adapted  for  liglit  and  heat  loving  subjects  lik& 
Melons  in  summer.  In  these  pits  the  moisture  from  fermenting 
material,  and  the  check  to  radiation  by  the  use  of  mats,  produce  a 
state  of  health  that  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  greatest  enthu- 
siast of  the  past  century.  Plants  establislied  or  in  bearing  in  frames 
will  now  require  more  water  to  the  roots,  and  frequent  additions  of 
fresh  soil  as  growth  proceeds  and  roots  appear  on  the  surface.  Stop- 
and  train  thinly,  never  allowing  a  growth  to  make  more  than  one 
joint  beyond  the  fruit  before  it  is  stopped.  Give  plenty  of  moisture- 
on  fine  afternoons,  and  shut  up  early  with  sunheat.  Attend  well 
to  the  linings,  as  we  may  yet  have  rough  weather,  and  mat  up  at 
night.  This  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  the  long  black  and  wliite 
spined  kinds  generally  grown  for  exhibition  purposes.  Sow  the  seeds 
singly,  and  plant  out  before  they  become  pot-bound.  If  newly- 
formed  beds  continue  too  hot  for  the  soil,  the  plan  recommended  for 
frame  Melons  may  l)e  adopted  ;  and  if  the  edges  of  the  boards  stand 
well  above  the  crown  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  Cucumbers  are 
Ijlauted,  there  will  be  room  for  top-dressing  and  flooding  with  water. 

Strawberries.— The  plants  from  w-hich  the  finest  fruit  should 
be  gathered  from  this  time  forward  will  consist  of  the  best  standard 
kinds  capable  of  giving  handsome  fruit  fit  for  exhibition.     Tliese  are 
generally  grown  in  7-in.  pots,  in  which  they  do  not  so  readily  feel 
the  ill  effects  of  drought  as  when  grown  in  a  smaller  size,  and  even 
in  these  they  will  require  constant  attention,  as  dryness  at  the  roots, 
while  frequently  fatal  to  the  crop,  generally  produces  a  plague  of 
red  spider.     To  prevent  this  from  affecting  other  valuable  occupants 
all  Peach   houses  and  Vineries  sliould  be  cleared  and    thoroughly- 
cleansed  by  scalding  the  shelves  and  washing  the  walls  with  quick 
lime  and  sulphur,  to  which  a  little  soft  soap  may  be  added  ;    the 
Strawberries  should  then  be  collected  together  in  a  light  airy  pit, 
where  they  can  stand  quite  clear  of  the  glass,  with  a  circulation  of 
air  passing  under  the  foliage.     Healthy  plants  will  now  set  freely 
enough  under  almost  any  treatment,  and  large  fruit  being  the  object, 
the  fiowers  may  be  thinned  before  they  open.     When  properly  set 
good  syringing  must  be  resumed  ;  and  water,  with  some  stimulant 
added,  will  have  to  be  given  once,  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times 
a  day.     The  temperature  through  the  first  stage  from  the  blossom 
should  not  exceed  60'  at  night,  but  the  pit  may  be  closed  with  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture  in  time  for  it  to  run  up  to  80°  from  solar 
heat,  and  when  the  fruit  begins  to  change  the  heat  may  range  from 
70°  at  night  to  85°  by  day  ;  but  instead  of  allowing  the  Strawberries 
to  remain  in  this  high  temperature  until  they  are  wanted  for  use, 
the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  warm  situation  where  more  air 
and  less  heat,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  supply  of  water, 
will  improve  the  colour  and  flavour  of  the  fruit.  If  it  is  an  advantage 
to  keep  the  fruit  fresh  for  a  considerable  time,  the  pots  may  be 
removed  to  a  cool  airy  place  away  from  the  direct  influence  of  the 
sun.     Forced  plants  of  Vicomtesse  Hericarte  de  Thury  intended  for 
fruiting  in  the  autumn  should  be  placed  under  glass  in  cold  pits, 
where  they  can  be  attended  with  water  until  the  young  foliage  is  fit 
for  exposure  to  the  open  air.     If  they  are  not  quite  free  from  spider, 
every  plant  should  be  immersed  in  a  large  vessel  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  Gishurst  compound  as  it  is  removed  from  the  fruiting  house. 
— W.    CoLEltAN. 

Flower  Garden. 

Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  may  now  be  safely  removed,  and  if  the 
weather  proves  moist  and  showery  there  need  be  no  apprehension 
as  to  the  result,  provided  due  care  is  taken  in  excavating  sufficiently- 
wide  and  deep  to  get  completely  under  the  plant  to  be  operated  on, 
carefully  laying  all  the  roots  together  as  they  are  extracted  from  the 
soil,  and  covering  them  with  mats  or  other  available  materials  to 
prevent  evaporation,  which  on  bright  days  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  very  rapid  ;  therefore,  before  any  tree  or  shrub  is  lifted,  the  posi- 
tion which  it  is  about  to  occupy  should  be  ready  for  its  reception  ;: 
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the  finest  of  the  soil  should  at  once  be  filled  in  about  the  roots,  ■svhich 
should  be  spread  out  evenl}',  and  a  thorough  watering  sliould  be 
given.  It'  at  all  exposed  to  winds,  secure  stalciug  is  an  important 
matter  in  the  case  of  newly-planted  trees ;  and  a  coating  of  partially 
decayed  manure  laid  over  the  surface  as  far  as  the  roots  extend 
will  be  found  of  great  service  in  preventing  evaporation.  No  danger 
need  l)e  apprehended  from  transplanting  trees  or  shrubs  of  moderate 
size  if  the  operation  be  done  with  care.  From  specimen  Conifers 
rival  leaders  should  be  cut  out,  and  over-gross  side-shoots  that 
are  robbing  tlie  leader  should  be  stopped,  as,  unless  such 
attention  is  given  before  much  advance  in  growth  is  made,  the 
symmetry  of  the  specimen  may  be  irretrievaljly  destroj'ed.  It  is  a 
general  opinion  that  Conifers  will  not  stand  pruning  ;  but  if  done 
early,  while  the  shoots  are  small,  comparatively  soft,  and  furnished 
with  healthy  side  spray  to  cut  back  to,  no  injury  occurs  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  found  straggling  specimens  benefited  by  shortening 
tile  points  of  the  branches,  and  tlierebj-  throwing  increased  vigour 
into  the  weakly  lateral  shoots.  Any  specimens  that  look  unhealthy 
Sliould  Iiave  tlie  soil  loosened  around  their  bases  for  some  considerable 
distance  :  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  sliould  be  laid  on,  and  a  few 
good  soakings  of  water  given,  as  Conifers  frequently  suffer  from 
drought  at  tlie  root ;  the  dense  top-growth  of  some  kinds  efi'ectually 
intercepts  moderate  rain-fall  from  reaeliing  the  ground,  and  when 
the  soil  gets  in  a  dusty,  dry  condition,  fungus  attacks  the  roots,  and 
quickly  destroys  the  tree.  Now  is  a  favourable  time  for  eradicating 
weeds  from  lawns  by  drawing  them  out  with  their  roots  as  entire  as 
possible.  Daisies,  Dandelions,  Plantains,  and  Docks  are  amongst  the 
worst  to  contend  with,  and  although  many  so-called  remedies  are 
yearly  put  forth  for  destroying  them  without  injuring  tlie  Grass,  I 
never  yet  met  with  anytliing  so  effectual  as  drawing  them  out ;  it  is 
quite  useless  to  cut  off  tlieir  crowns,  whicli  they  renew  and  form 
larger  patches  than  before.  Any  late  autumn-struclc  Pansies  planted 
out  now  in  well  prepared  beds  or  borders  will  make  a  fine  display 
during  most  of  the  season.  They  will  maintain  the  blooming  period 
after  tlie  old-establislied  plants,  tliat  naturally  flower  early,  are 
over.  Wlicu  Violets  of  the  single  kinds  have  done  flowering, 
they  should  at  once  be  taken  up  and  re-planted,  as  the  produce  of 
young  plants  is  very  mucli  finer  and  earlier  than  that  of  old  ones. 
We  generally  plantalloldclumps  inthewoodlaiid  garden,  and  let  them 
run  together  into  one  complete  carpet,  as  thus  treated  they  form  a 
good  succession  to  the  young  plants  under  higher  cultivation. 
Doulile  kinds  raised  from  young  side-growtlis  will  now  be  in  full 
flower.  Of  Gentiana  acaulis  we  have  quantities  now  expanding 
their  beautiful  blue  blossoms  ;  as  an  edging  to  beds  of  hardy  Auricu- 
las, Primroses,  &c.,  this  plant  is  unique.  Proceed  with  planting-out 
all  lialf-hardy  tilings,  such  as  Santolina  incana,  Gazanias,  and  Cal- 
ceolarias, sheltering  tlieni  from  cutting  winds  with  evergreen 
branches  for  a  few  weelcs.  Routine  work,  such  as  mowing,  rolling, 
and  sweeping,  will  now  need  constant  attention ;  and  where  evergreen 
trees  have  been  cut  with  the  frost,  they  will  continue  to  shed  their 
old  foliage  as  fast  as  the  sap  rises  and  young  growth  progresses.  The 
work  of  preparation  for  summer  bedding  must  be  forwarded  vigo- 
rously, and  a  rough  estimate  of  quantities  required  and  of  stock  in 
hand  must  be  made,  so  that  deficiencies  maj'  be  sujiplied  before  it  is 
too  late  for  propxgation.  Dahlia  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  with  a 
heel  and  inserted  singly  in  2i-iu.  pots  :  they  will  strike  freely  in  a 
■warm  frame.  Canna  roots  may  be  divided  and  transferred  to  frames, 
iu  which  they  may  be  gradually  hardened  by  more  exposure  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  rooted.  Seedling  Violas,  which  are  always  useful, 
may  be  pricked  oft'  under  temporary  shelter. — J.iMES  Groom. 

Auriculas. — Tlie  wind,  which  had  been  westerly  for  some  time, 
has  suddenly  shifted  to  tlie  north-east.  Our  frame-lights  are  always 
tilted  at  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing, 
and  when  the  wind  changes  tlie  lights  are  also  altered.  Such  varie- 
ties as  George  Lightbody  (Headley),  Smiling  Beauty  (Heap),  Dr. 
Horner  (Reid),  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak  (Walker),  M-ill  not  open 
their  flowers  at  all  if  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  cold  east  wind. 
The  change  in  the  weather  will  be  favourable  to  the  southern 
growers,  and  we  hope  will  not  act  injuriously  to  those  coming  from 
the  nortli.  The  interest  in  Auriculas  seems  to  increase  in  the  verj' 
north  of  England  as  much  as  it  does  in  the  soutli.  Tlie  classes  in  the 
schedule  of  tlie  Newcast!e-on-Tyne  Show,  held  last  week,  were  well 
filled  ;  but  the  growers  had  pushed  on  their  plants  too  much  in  some 
cases,  and  had  some  of  their  best  sorts  in  too  early.  Those  intend- 
ing to  exhibit  must  pay  great  attention  to  their  plants  up  to  the  time 
when  the  exliibition  takes  place.  Sliade  from  bright  sunshine,  but 
do  not  keep  t!ie  shading  on  too  close,  wliether  the  sun  shines  or  not. 
Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  necessary,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  admit 
too  much.  Auricula  fanciers  can  tell  at  once  if  a  plant  has  been 
starved.  As  soon  as  any  plants  go  out  of  flower  remove  them  to 
cold  frames  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall.  Here  the  lights  must  be 
entirely  removed  wlien  it  does  not  rain ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  at 
first  to  expose  them  to  too  much  cold  east  wind. 


Carnations  and  Picotees. — We  are  now  placing  sticks  to 
stems  that  are  sutiiciently  advanced,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  necessary 
to  pick  out  all  weeds  and  to  gently  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  with 
a  label.  When  the  sticks  are  placed  to  the  plants  we  remove  the 
latter  out-of-doors,  and  in  doing  so  see  that  no  aphides  are  allowed 
to  remain  upon  them.  Place  the  pots  over  a  deep  hard  layer  of 
ashes,  or  any  other  material  impervious  to  worms.  The  perpetual- 
flowering  section  usually  gi'owii  in  pots  requires  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion now  in  order  to  maintain  the  plants  in  a  healthy  growing  con- 
dition ;  unless  this  is  done  they  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  flower 
until  the  following  spring,  or  even  into  the  summer,  a  time  when 
flowers  are  not  so  valuable  as  in  winter.  Old  plants  may  be  jiotted 
on  into  larger  pots,  and  if  they  are  trained  to  suitable  sticks  and 
attended  to  during  the  summer  with  water,  they  will  make  grand 
flowering  plants  for  October,  November,  and  December,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  tliose  propagated  later. 

Hollyhocks. — Many  will  not  yet  have  planted  out  their 
entire  stock  of  tliese,  but  if  this  has  not  been  done  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  them  prepared  for  planting  out.  Small  plants 
would  of  course  be  better  grown  on  in  pots  in  a  frame  until  they  are 
large  enough,  and  have  sufiiciently  filled  tlieir  pots  witli  roots. 
^Vhile  the  plants  are  making  growth  continue  to  prepare  the  ground  ; 
many  trench  it  in  the  autumn  and  then  tliey  leave  it  until  planting 
time,  wlien  the  surface  will  probably  be  liattered  hard  by  the  rain, 
and  small  weeds  coming  up  freely.  It  is  best  to  lightly  fork  over 
the  surface  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter,  but  never  when  it 
is  wet  ;  treading  on  a  wet  surface  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Pansies  in  Pots. — How  very  interesting  these  beautiful 
flowers  are  at  this  season  grown  under  glass  !  The  sweet  perfume 
which  the  flowers  emit,  and  their  velvety  texture,  combined  witli 
the  richest  colours  to  he  found  amongst  hardy  flowers,  obtain  for  tlieni 
many  admirers.  Now  that  the  plants  are  fully  in  flower  air  must  be 
admitted  freely,  removing  the  lights  altogether  in  fine  weather.  The 
want  of  suBicient  air,  and  carelessness  in  watering,  will  soon  bring 
clouds  of  insect  pests,  which  cannot  easily  be  removed  unless  at  the 
risk  of  injuring  the  flowers.  The  latter  speedily  degenerate  unless 
the  plants  are  stimulated  with  waterings  of  weak  liquid  manure. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Frames. — Ixias,  Tritonias,  and  Sparaxis 
now  malie  exceedingly  free  growth,  and  require  no  more  attention 
tlian  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  weak  liquid  manure 
occasionally,  and  to  have  the  glass  liglits  removed  in  fine  weather. 
Tliis  treatment  will  ensure  a  good  bloom  ;  coddling  them  up  in  a 
greenhouse  will  produce  lanky  growth  and  few  flowers  washed  out 
in  colour.  We  are  growing  a  collection  of  Frttillarias  in  pots,  and 
these,  until  the  flowers  are  oiien,  require  treatment  similar  to  the 
above.  What  a  lieautiful  and  striking  flower  is  the  F.  Moggridgei  ! 
Its  large  yellow  blossoms,  beautifully  and  delicately  marked,  stamp 
this  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  tlie  genus.  We  have  in  full 
flower  F.  pyrenaica  and  the  pure  white  form  of  F.  Meleagris  ;  in  a 
few  days  F.  Buruati  will  be  in  flower  ;  this  also  promises  to  be  a 
dwarf  and  pretty  species.  For  want  of  room  under  glass  many  of 
the  other  plants  have  been  placed  out-of-doors,  but  they  all  seem  to 
be  in  a  thri\'iiig  condition,  and  they  require  scarcely  any  attention 
at  piresent. — J.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — April  is  one  of  the  most  trjdng  months  to  the  Orchi 
grower,  sunshine  and  cloud  in  quick  succession  being  its  charac- 
teristics. Tliis  will  necessitate  great  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  houses,  especially  during  sunn3'  weatlier  accom- 
panied bj'  cold  winds.  Any  condition  approaching  a  chill  among 
the  warm  species,  through  neglecting  to  reduce  the  ventilation 
during  cloudy  and  changeable  weather,  will  tell  seriously  on  the 
health  of  the  plants.  The  necessity  of  rolling  up  the  blinds  is  not 
so  urgent  as  strict  attention  to  the  ventilation.  It  is  much  better  to 
allow  the  blinds  to  remain  down  during  very  changeable  •\\'eatlier 
than  run  the  risk  of  getting  the  plants  damaged  through  sunshine. 
The  PhaU«iiopsis  will  now  be  going  out  of  flower,  and  their 
want?  sliould  receive  attention  at  once.  They  should  all  receive 
a  fresh  surfacing  of  Sphagnum  Moss.  The  old  material  Should 
be  carefully  piclced  out  from  amongst  their  roots,  and  before 
applying  the  new  material  both  the  roots  and  drainage  in  the 
baskets  should  receive  a  thorough  cleansing  with  the  syringe. 
Tlie  point  to  aim  at  now  with  these  plants  is  to  get  them  into 
growi;h  as  early  as  possible  after  flowering,  so  as  to  give  themi! 
long  a  season  as  jjossible  in  which  to  make  a  good  development. 
It  will  be  best  not  to  allow  F.  auiabilis  to  flower  while  the  plants 
are  making  new  foliage,  otherwise  it  will  affect  the  development  of 
the  latter.  This  species  is  a  continuous  flowerer,  but  it  is  better 
to  reserve  the  strength  of  the  plants  from  this  time  till  the  young 
foliage  is  fully  developed,  when  they  will  be  in  fine  condition  for 
carrying  a  full  crop  of  blossoms  through  the  winter,  and  will  be 
doubly  valuable  when  choice  flowers  are  scarce.     The  different  kinds 
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of  Dendrobiums,  such  as  D.  thyrsifloruni,  D.  densiflorum,  and  other 
spring  blooming  species,  should  early  be  placed  in  growing  tempera- 
tures to  make  the  most  of  the  plants  during  the  long  days. 

Stove  Plants. — The  greater  part  of  stove  plants  will  now  be 
in  active  growth,  and  any  quick-growing  kinds  that  require  more 
space  in  which  to  develop  their  growth  must  receive  attention  at 
once,  in  order  to  keep  them  well  balanced.  This  will  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  rapid-growing  fine-foliaged  plants.  The 
different  kinds  of  climbers  will  now  require  daily  attention  to  keep 
them  thinned  out  and  regulated.  Avoid  a  stiff  style  in  training 
them,  otherwise  the  flowers  will  not  be  shown  to  the  same  advan- 
tage as  when  the  plants  are  somewhat  loosely  trained.  It  will  be 
well,  now  that  flowers  are  plentiful,  to  reserve  plants  of  Eucharis  for 
blooming  hereafter.  Endeavour  to  get  as  fine  a  head  of  foliage  on 
them  as  possible  during  the  next  few  months,  when  they  may  be 
flowered  with  impunity  the  whole  winter  through.  Keep  plants  of 
the  double-flowered  Taberna^montana  well  nourished  with  liquid 
manure  now  that  they  have  commenced  to  flower,  and  occasionally 
give  them  a  rich  top-dressing  with  soot,  cow  manure,  and  peat  well 
blended  together.  This  trea'tment  will  keep  them  blooming  during 
the  whole  season.  Another  good  batch  of  the  dwarf  Selaginellas 
should  now  be  put  in  for  furnishing  purposes  ;  also  Panicum  varie- 
gatum  and  the  dwarf  Eranthemums  and  Fittonia  argyroneura. 
Where  stock  of  any  kinds  of  plants  are  short  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  take  cuttings,  while  the  growths  can  be  removed  with  a  heel 
to  them. 

Ferns. — Where  seeds  of  these  were  sown  early  in  the  year,  some 
of  them  will  now  be  showing  signs  of  life,  and  will  require  more 
careful  attention  in  the  way  of  keeping  them  ventilated,  and  also  in 
avoiding  a  too  soddened  condition  of  the  soil,  which  would  quickly 
cause  them  to  damp  off.  As  soon  as  they  reach  the  prothallium 
stage,  a  few  extra  pots  or  pans  should  be  .filled  with  some  finely- 
divided  fibrous  peat,  and  on  these  the  young  seedlings  should  be 
laid.  Take  them  out  of  the  seed-pot  with  a  table  fork,  in  little 
clumps,  and  lay  them  regularly  over  the  surface  of  the  newly-pre- 
pared soil.  Allow  a  space  of  i  in.  between  each  clump  to  give  space 
for  further  development,  and  avoid  watering  them  ovei-head  until 
their  normal  fronds  begin  to  appear.  When  this  stage  is  reached, 
the  young  plants  must  be  separated  and  pricked  out  singly  into  pans 
of  very  sandy  peat,  and  after  they  have  got  into  free  gi'owth  they 
may  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  grown  on  with  the  general 
stock.  It  will  be  necesssary  to  keep  them  under  bell-glasses  during 
all  stages  of  growth,  until  they  are  potted  off  singly. 

Grreenhouse  Plants. — The  present  will  be  a  busy  time  in 
greenhouses  ;  and  where  a  close  pit  is  not  possessed,  in  which  to 
place  the  young-growing  stock,  some  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  treating  the  growing  and  flowering  plants  in  the  same  house. 
Attend  regularly  to  all  plants  that  require  stopping  and  training,  in 
order  to  keep  them  uniform  in  growth  and  bushy.  Frequent  fumi- 
gations will  now  be  required  to  keep  down  green  fly  and  other  insect 
pests,  as  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  plants  in  the  highest  health  if 
these  pests  are  allowed  to  gain  a  footing  on  them.  As  Callas  and 
Cyclamens  go  out  of  flower,  they  should  be  removed  to  frames, 
where  they  should  for  the  present  be  kept  well  supplied  with  mois- 
ture. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suddenly  dry  oft'  Cyclamens  after 
flowering.  The  object  to  aim  at  with  these  is  to  maintain  the  old 
roots  as  healthy  as  possible  for  the  longest  period  ;  by  this  means 
the  old  bulbs  will  get  replenished  with  nourishment  after  being 
exhausted  with  carrying  a  large  head  of  bloom  ;  and  by  this  treat- 
ment they  will  be  in  better  condition  for  another  season's  work  than 
when  dried  and  roasted  till  their  vitality  is  nearly  exhausted. 
The  present  is  the  best  time  to  put  in  the  main  batch  of  Salvia  cut- 
tings. The  old  S.  splendens,  S.  Heeri,  and  S.  gesnerajflora,  are 
among  the  best,  and  they  flower  in  succession  in  the  order  named 
from  autumn  until  late  in  spring.  There  are  also  a  few  new  varieties 
of  Salvias  that  are  sure  to  become  popular  winter-blooming  plants. 
They  are  also  distinct  in  colour  from  the  old  sorts  ;  they  comprise 
S.  Pitcheri  (blue),  S.  Bethelli  (rose),  and  S.  Hoveyi  (purple).  Balsams, 
Cockscombs,  Celosias,  and  all  free-growing  tender  annuals,  will  now 
require  regular  attention,  to  keep  the  earliest  regularlj'  potted,  those 
for  succession  pricked  off,  and  later  batches  sown.        J.  Roberts. 

Hardy   Fruit. 

The  recurrence  of  cold  north-easterly  winds  has  had  a  retarding 
influence  on  the  opening  of  fruit  blossoms,  a  circumstance  in  every 
way  desirable  ;  and  for  this  reason  also  wall  tree  protection  should  be 
brought  into  play  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  day  time,  when  the 
sun  has  most  power.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Apricots  have 
set  a  fair  crop  ;  therefore,  after  all,  fruit  blossoms  generally  may  not 
fail  to  set.  On  Peaches,  however,  there  is  unfortunately  scarcely 
any  blossom,  but  the  wood  growth  is  pushing  away  as  strongly  as 
ever,  and  already  disbudding  requires  attention.  It  is  an  operation 
that  should  be  done  piecemeal — that  is,  a  portion  of  the  tree  now  and 


other  portions  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  the  reason  for  such  succes- 
sive disbuddings  being  an  avoidance  of  an  unncessary  check  to  the 
sap,  which  possibly  miglit  end  in  canker,  or  some  otlier  form  of 
disease.  Green  and  black  fly  are  sure  to  be  troublesome  at  this 
stage,  and  more  particularly  so  if  the  wind  continues  eastwards  ; 
and  to  be  successful  in  destroying  these  pests  remedial  measures 
must  be  taken  the  moment  they  are  perceived.  Tobacco  jjowder, 
applied  through  a  flour-dredger,  is  a  very  convenient  remedy. 
Tobacco-water  is  perhaps  more  certain  to  kill  at  once,  whilst  two  or 
three  api^lications  of  strong  soapy  water  will  as  ett'ectually  answer 
the  same  purpose  ;  none  of  these  remedies  will  injure  either  fruit  or 
leaves.  Pinch  or  stop  the  lateral  growth  of  Apricots  at  the  second 
joint ;  they  should  also  be  suljjccted  to  a  moderate  amount  of  dis- 
budding, otherwise  the  close  clustering -together  of  spurs  hinders  the 
action  of  the  sun  as  regards  a  great  proportion  ;  and  these,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  fail  to  set  their  fruit.  The  fruit,  too,  should  be  thinned 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  growth  ;  usually  it  sets  in  clusters,  and  if  not 
thinned  early  it  becomes  deformed.  Should  the  weather  continue 
dry,  watering  will  be  required ;  and  in  the  case  of  trees  that  have 
good  crops  of  fruit  to  support  a  sprinkling  of  guano  or 
other  manure  should  be  previously  given  to  stimulate  the  action  of 
the  surface  rootlets,  for  it  is  only  by  the  vigorous  action  of  these 
that  fine  fruit  can  be  assured.  Evidently  we  shall  have  a  good  Plum 
season — all  kinds  are  flowering  profusely;  and  the  coverings  of  Spruce, 
Yew,  Birch,  and  netting  must  be  very  cautiously  removed  in  order 
that  the  change  from  partial  darkness  to  full  daylight  may  have  no 
ill  eft'ects  ;  to  this  end  gradually  inure  the  trees  to  full  daylight  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  covering  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so.  This 
is  the  great  objection  to  make-shift  coverings — viz.,  that  they  must 
remain  on  night  and  day,  and  during  all  weathers  ;  the  adoption 
of  movable  coverings  would  be  found  to  be  the  truest  economy. 
Morello  Cherries  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  black  aphis  often 
before  they  have  shed  their  blossoms  ;  but  this  can  be  prevented,  and 
an  immensity  of  labour  saved,  if  now,  before  the  blossoms  open, 
both  walls  rnd  trees  have  a  thorough  syringing  with  soap-suds.  The 
encouragement  of  robust  growth  by  liberal  supplies  of  manure  is 
also  one  of  the  best  insect  deterrents,  and  one  which  often  renders 
other  remedies  unnecessary.  Bush  fruits.  Raspberries,  and  Straw- 
benues  are  certain  to  be  abundant  crops,  aud  manurial  aid  ought  to 
be  at  once  given.  Where  such  a  mulching  was  applied  in  the  winter, 
weeding  will  now  be  necessary,  and  in  the  case  of  Strawberries  a 
sprinkling  of  soot  on  the  mulching  would  help  to  destroy  slugs,  which 
frequently  seriously  injure  the  crop.  C4rafts  will  require  an  occa- 
sional examination,  filling  up  cracks  in  the  clay,  and  rubbing  off'  all 
shoots  produced  by  the  stock.  Apples,  which  are  late  in  leafing  this 
season,  may  yet  be  grafted. — W.  W. 
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CHOPS    FOR    jS^ORTH    BORDERS    AIS'D    WALLS. 

The  utility  of  north  borders  and  north  walls  is  much  affected  by 
the  position  of  the  garden.  If  the  latter  be  surrounded  by  tall  trees 
on  the  east  or  west  sides,  or  by  buildings,  they  will  eft'ectually  shut 
out  the  sunshine  during  those  periods  of  the  day  during  which  a 
north  wall  can  have  tlie  benefit  of  it — that  is,  iu  the  early  morning 
and  late  in  the  afternoon.  A  north  wall  in  a  garden  in  an  open  situa- 
tion receives  not  much  less  sunshine  than  a  south  wall  during  the 
summer  months,  but  it  is  less  intense,  of  course.  Still,  we  have  seen 
our  thermometer  on  a  north  wall  often  as  high  as  80°  or  90*^,  and 
sometimes  higher  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  and 
not  much  lower  in  the  mornings  before  seven  o'clock.  We  ha\-e  a 
row  of  very  tall  old  Elm  trees  close  behind  our  kitchen  garden, 
and  when  the  sun  drops  behind  their  tops  on  an  afternoon  our  north 
walls  ai-e  in  the  shade,  and  the  thermometer  drops  many  degrees  in 
a  few  minutes  afterwards.  The  loss  of  sun  heat  in  this  way  is  of 
course  very  great,  and  tells  apon  fruit  trees  on  north  aspects  and 
crops  on  north  borders  in  the  long  run.  I  have  seen  the  thermometer 
in  a  span-roofed  Vinery,  in  an  open  garden,  standing  at  90°  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  without  any  assistance  from  fire  heat, 
because  of  the  late  sunshine  it  received.  Finer  crops,  regularly  pro- 
duced for  many  years  in  succession,  we  never  saw,  and  we  believe 
the  same  Vines  are  doing  equally  well  now.  The  owner  used  to  at- 
tribute much  of  this  success  to  the  amount  of  light  his  Vines  re- 
ceived during  the  day.  I  used  to  help  him  to  trim  his  Grapes  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  ;  and  hotter  work  I  never  remember,  as  the 
sun  w-as  always  full  on  the  glass  in  fine  weather,  morning  and  night. 
The  question  of  diurnal  rest  for  plants  has  lately  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  electric  light ;  but  I  used  to  think,  in  connection  with 
that  Vinex-y,  that  the  Vines  had  extremely  little  night  rest  during 
the  most  active  period  of  growth,  for  the  sun  was  upon  the  glass 
soon  after  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  about  the  time  of  the  longest 
day,  and  there  was  light  till  ten  at  night  at  least. 
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But  to  return  to  north  borders,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that,  of 
fruit  trees,  Plums  and  Cherries  are  the  best  to  plant  against  sucli 
walls,  and  Gooseberries  and  Currants  do  remarkably  well  upon  them 
when  methodically  trained.  I  should  say,  indeed,  that  in  the  soutli 
of  England  the  latter  do  better  on  a  north  wall  than  in  the  open 
ground,  as  they  are  fruits  which  do  not  enjoy  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture nor  much  drought.  In  the  north  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are 
grown  very  successfully  on  north  walls.  Morello  Cherries  do  re- 
markably well  in  such  positions — bear  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  can 
be  kept  a  long  time  after  it  is  ripe  if  the  trees  be  netted.  Early  va- 
rieties, too,  can  be  had  long  in  succession  by  having  trees  on  west 
and  north  walls.  The  trees  never  refuse  to  mature  their  wood,  even 
in  cold  seasons.  Raspberries,  too,  do  wonderfully  well — almost  as 
well  on  a  north  border  as  anywhere  else-  and  they  are  about  as  p.ay- 
ing  a  crop  for  the  position  as  any  I  know  of.  Alpine  Strawberries 
are  at  home  on  a  north  border,  and  the  wonder  is  tliey  are  not 
oftener  planted  for  a  late  supply.  The  rather  long,  pointed  alpiiie 
Strawberries,  sold  so  cheaply  in  August  and  September  in  the  Paris 
markets,  are  excellent  and  most  refreshing  to  eat,  and  nearly  as  large 
as  our  Black  Prince.  Can  any  one  inform  me  if  this  be  a  particular 
variety  ?  It  is  certainly  worth  cultivating.  A  long  north  border 
filled  with  it  would  be  an  acquisition  in  any  garden  during  Septem- 
ber and  October.  At  Drumlanrig,  at  one  time,  they  had  a  north 
border  some  400  ft.  long,  planted  with  Alpines,  from  which  quanti- 
ties were  gathered  every  day  for  dessert  at  the  above  season. 

The  vegetable  crops  that  ilo  well  on  a  north  aspect  are  Cauliflowers, 
Broccoli,  Turnips,  Lettuces,  Parsley,  and  Spinach.  The  CauliSower 
Bupplj'  during  summer  may  be  lengthened  by  making  two  plantations 
from  one  solving — one  in  the  open  and  warmer  quarters,  and  one  on 
a  north  border.  The  greater  portions  of  our  late  Broccoli,  like  Car- 
ter's Champion  and  Eclipse,  are  placed  on  a  north  border,  and  always 
come  in  consideralily  later  than  the  same  sorts  planted  in  open  quar- 
ters. What  applies  to  Broccoli  applies  also  to  Turnips.  If  two 
sowings  of  these  be  made  at  the  s.ame  time,  one  in  a  warm  situation 
and  clie  other  on  a  north  border,  they  will  come  like  two  sowings 
put  in  in  succession  on  the  same  quarter.  Some  of  the  finest  crops 
of  winter  Turnips  we  have  had  were  produced  on  a  north  aspect. 
Seasons  vary  so  much  that  sometimes  when  a  main  crop  is  sown  in 
the  open  ground  it  comes  in  too  soon,  while  the  same  crop  sown  in 
a  cooler  situation  comes  in  just  right.  N^eapolltan  summer  Lettuce 
and  Paris  White  Cos  we  have  had  in  fine  condition  at  times  under 
the  sliadow  of  a  north  wall  till  near  Christmas,  after  they  had  been 
destroj'ed  elsewhere.  Shade  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  tender 
vegetable  crops  when  they  happen  to  get  frosted  ;  for,  while  those  on 
a,  south  border  would  be  sure  to  suffer  if  the  frosty  nights  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sunny  day,  those  on  the  north  side  would  as  surely 
escape.  J.  S.  W. 


NOTES  AND  QOESTIONS  ON   THE  EEUIT   GAEDEN. 

The  Largest  Vino  in  Britain.— I,  and  doubtless  many  more, 
have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  the  largest  and  oldest 
Vines  in  this  country  have  been  the  famous  Hampton  Court  Vine, 
the  not  so  famous  yet  larger  one  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  the  still 
larger  one  in  Essex,  and  also  one  at  Finchley.  If  the  following 
statistics  be  correct,  however  (which  I  cannot  vouch  for,  but  w  hich 
are  easily  capable  of  proof),  we  can  claim  for  Scotland  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  produced  the  largest  Vine  on  record.  A  few  days 
ago  I  was  handed  a  clipping  from  a  paper,  entitled  "A  Day  on 
Ben  LaAvers. "  After  describing  Taymouth  Castle  and  some  other 
places,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  village  of  Killin,  and  there,  at 
Kiunell  House,  he  describes  the  Vine  under  notice.  The  last 
time  the  writer  had  seen  it  was  during  the  summer  of  1869.  The 
vinery  tlien  measured  S9  ft,  in  lengtli,  rafters  ISi  ft.,  and  front 
lights  5  ft,— in  all,  SO  by  iOV  ft,,  or  about  233  sup'erlicial  yards  of 
glazed  surface.  The  vinery  has  been  greatly  enlarged  since  that 
time,  and  is  now  171  ft.  in  length,  front  lights  6i  ft.,  and  sloping 
roof  181  ft. — or,  in  all,  171  ft.  by  2.3  ft.  ;  being  about  4275  ft,  or  47o 
superficial  square  yards  of  glazed  surface.  The  Vine  in  question 
covers  the  whole  house,  the  stem  rising  6',  ft.  before  branching  right 
and  left.  At  1  ft  from  the  ground  the  stem  measures  20  in.  in 
circumference,  and  at  6  ft.  measures  18  in.  The  main  branches 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  turn  up  at  the  ends. 
Rods  are  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  at  intervals  of  4  ft. 
The  number  of  bunches  on  it  last  season  was  1179.  ^Vhen  thinning. 
37C  bunches  were  cut  off,  and  803  left  to  mature.  The  average 
weight  per  Inuich  when  ripe  was  from  H  to  2  lb.,  and  some  of  the 
berries  measured  3?,-  in.  in  circumference.  The  gardener  (Mr.  Cant) 
informed  the  writer  that  after  the  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
house  and  border  the  Vine  made  growths  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
every  season,  till  it  reached  each  end  of  the  house.  The  Vine,  which 
is  a  true  black  Hamburgh,  was  planted  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane  in  the  spring  of  1832,  or  forty-eight  years  ago.     Now, 


according  to  the  writer  whom  I  am  quoting,  the  Vine  at  Hampton 
Court  covers  116  superficial  square  yards,  the  one  at  Cumberland 
Loilge  somewhat  more,  and  the  one  in  Essex  covers  147  square  yards  ; 
so  that  this  Vine  reared  north  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  though 
not  nearly  so  old  as  the  others  mentioned,  far  surpasses  any  of  them 
in  size  and  luxuriance.  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  Vine  at 
Wrotham  Park,  Middlesex,  bordering  on  100  years  ;  but  as  it  has 
always  been  treated  on  the  restriction  principle,  it  is  a  mere  dwarf 
when  compared  with  any  of  the  above. — J.  G.  W.,  in  The  Gardener. 

Cool  Fruit  Houses. — "  F.  W.  B.'s"  remarks  on  cool  plant 
houses  (p.  300)  are  suggestive.  These,  like  cool  fruit-houses,  have 
to  a  large  extent  been  rendered  useless  by  attempting  to  grow  things 
in  them  that  required  heat  from  pipes  to  preserve  them.  1  have  often 
held  in  The  Garden  that  the  great  fault  of  our  orchard  houses,  un- 
heated  Peach  cases,  and  such  like,  was  that  they  were  devoted  to 
subjects  that  had  no  business  to  be  there  at  all,  or  kept  too  warm, 
witlr  consequent  injury  to  the  inmates.  I  remember  well  that  jSIr. 
Rivers'  first  orchard  houses  had  a  glass  roof  only  and  open  sides,  or, 
at  tlie  best,  a  Beecli  hedge  only  on  the  north  and  east  sides.  In  these 
structures  the  trees  were  not  forced  into  flower  much  earlier  than 
tliey  would  have  flowered  outdoors,  and  a  slight  protection  was  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  their  safety  from  frosts.  When,  however,  cultivators 
began  to  grow  Vines,  Pigs,  Oranges,  Peaches,  &c.,  in  orchard  houses, 
like  those  at  the  Chil«eU  Nurseries,  they  found,  first,  that  they 
had  to  put  sides  to  their  houses,  and  next  hot-water  pipes  ;  and  they 
tlien  ceased,  of  course,  to  be  orchard  houses  and  were  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  very  parties  for  whom  orchard  houses  were 
chiefly  designed.  It  was  clearly  understood  in  the  early  days  of 
orchard-house  culture  tliat  such  structures  were  to  belong  to  every- 
body, for  the  culture  of  Plums,  Cherries,  Apples,  and  Pears,  and 
Mr.  Rivers  recommended  tlieni  particularly  for  cold  climates  where 
the  better  kinds  of  Pears  out-of-doors  were  uncertain.  But  now 
tliese  jn-imitive,  but  yet  excellent  and  real  orchard  houses  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  are  exceptions,  and  very  few  are  built.  It  is  un- 
wise to  build  houses  to  protect  trees  from  spring  frosts  if  the  said 
houses  force  the  trees  into  flower  at  a  seasou  wlieu  we  may  expect 
frosts  that  a  glass  roof  merely  cannot  keep  out ;  and  it  is  equally 
absurd  to  till  such  houses  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants 
that  they  are  not  adapted  for.  Some  of  tlie  finest  unheated  Peach 
walls  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  which  were  covered-in  ex- 
pressly for  the  sake  of  the  Peaches,  are  devoted  to  many  other  things, 
for  wliich  the  house  is  kept  close  aud  warm  in  winter  and  spring, 
bringing  the  trees  into  flower  too  early,  and  the  crop  is  just  as  pre- 
carious now  as  it  was  before  the  trees  were  covered  in.  Through 
these  causes  the  crops  have  been  lost  two  and  three  years  in  succes- 
sion at  times.  One  of  my  neighbours  near  here  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  long  unheated  Peach  case,  nearly  half  of  the  roof  of  which 
can  be  tlirown  open  to  keep  the  trees  from  starting  too  early,  and  by 
the  same  means  the  fruit  can  be  preserved  on  the  trees  till  October  ; 
but  the  house  is  devoted  to  the  Peaches,  except  that  such  things  as 
Carnations  and  other  hardy  subjects  are  wintered  in  it  that  will  not 
suffer  from  frost. — J.  S.  'SV. 

A  Norwegian  Red  Currant. — We  have  had  occasion  several 
times  to  take  notice  of  a  very  fine  Red  Currant  which  is  yearly  ex- 
hibited at  Falkirk,  and  other  local  shows,  and  which  deserves  general 
cultis'ation.  We  understand  that  it  was  introduced  from  Norway 
by  Mr.  Salvesen,  Polmont  House,  and  is  named  tlie  "Norwegian" 
Currant.  Can  any  of  our  readers  inform  us  if  it  is  likely  to  be 
identical  with  any  sort  in  general  cultivation,  or  if  any  of  our  best 
sorts  have  ever  been  introduced  from  Norway?  If  not,  we  think  some 
nurseryman  might  do  worse  than  secure  a  stock  of  this  line  Red  Cur- 
rant, for  it  is  certainly  far  superior  to  an}'  Red  Currant  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  is  a  free  grower,  bears  a  splendid  "bunch," 
with  extra  large  berries  ;  aud  we  are  told  it  is  an  enormous  bearer. 
—  The  Gardener. 

Vines  Breaking. — A  discussion,  it  will  be  remembered,  took 
place  in  your  pages  last  year  between  one  of  your  correspondents 
and  myself  on  this  subject  and  the  cutting  back  of  Vines,  which  I 
said  was  a  needless  practice  as  carried  out  at  present,  so  long  as  the 
Vines  were  not  over-cropped  ;  aud  I  think  I  stated  at  the  time  that 
I  proposed  leaving  some  long  Vine  rods  at  pruning  time,  and  might 
report  the  result.  In  accortlance  with  that  promise  I  have  now  to 
state  that  a  Barbarossa  Vine  in  our  late  Vinery  made  a  strong  young 
rod  last  summer,  about40ft.  in  length,  or  rather  two  rodsof  that  length 
together  ;  one  led  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  'These  I 
shortened  back,  leaving  30  ft.  of  young  wood,  and  on  this  every  bud 
has  broken  freely  except  six,  aud  the  rod  has  seventy-eight  fine  young 
shoots  on  it.  The  Vine  has  not  been  bent  or  disturbed  in  any  way 
from  the  position  in  which  it  grew.  Had  it  produced  60  ft.  of  wood 
and  ripened  it  all  perfectly,  it  would  all  have  been  left,  and  I  doubt 
not  would  have  broken  equally  well.  Two  young  canes  of  Alnwick 
Seedling,  inarched  on  an  Alicante,  were  left  13  ft.  long  each,  trained 
up  the  rafters  in  the  usual  way,  and  they  are  breaking  equally  well 
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from  top  to  bottom.  If  the  Earbarossa  goes  on  as  well  as  it  has  done 
and  promises  to  do  by  its  present  vigorous  appearance,  ve  shall  have 
produced  a  Vine  nearly  60  ft.  long  in  two  seasons,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  Alnwick  seedling,  furnished  a  long  rafter  in  one  season  within 
about  2  ft.  ;  and,  so  long  as  I  do  'not  crop  the  rods  excessively,  I  fail 
to  see  on  any  hypothesis  that  the  practice  is  a  wrong  one. — .J.  S.  W. 
Phylloxera-proof  Vines. — The  Vines  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese wild  Grapes  have  been  discovered  to  be  perfectly  Phyllo.xera- 
proof.  This  is  stated  in  the  Revue  Hortkok,  and  in  d'A(jrkulture. 
The  species  are  Vitis  aconitifolia,  V.  heterophylla,  and  V.  incon- 
stans.  The  Grape  produced  by  gi-afting  on  these  stocks  is  said  to 
be  better  than  that  from  Vines  on  the  American  stocks.  The  graft- 
ing of  European  Vines  on  these  Asiatic  Vines  is  proceeding  on  a 
large  scale. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


Sandersonia  aurantiaca. — This  pretty  Liliaceous  plant, 
-which  is  indigenous  to  Natal  and  Kaffraria,  forms  a  desirable  subject 
for  greehouse  culture.  It  is  an  erect-growing  plant,  with  stems  from 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  proceeding  from  a  tuberous  root,  similar  to  Gloriosa, 
a,nd  furnished  with  narrow  lance-shaped  foliage.     The  flowers  are 


Sandersonia  aurantiaca. 


■orange  coloured,  and  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in 
•the  upper  half  of  the  stem,  from  which,  as  will  be  seen,  they  hang 
gi-ace)ully.  It  is  of  simple  culture,  merely  requiring  the  treatment 
generally  accorded  to  greerhoufe  ]  lants.  It  is  grown  largely  on  the 
Continent,  especially  by  Haage  &  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt. — W.  G. 


PLANTS  FOE  A  NOKTH  HOUSE. 

Youp.  correspondent  who  inquired  some  time  ago  for  the  names  o 
plants  suitable  for  a  north  house  would  find  that  Camellias  of  al 
kinds  would  thrive  well  in  the  situation  mentioned.  Tlie  natura 
soil  should  be  taken  out  quite  2  ft.  in  depth,  and,  drainage  being 
assured  by  means  of  4  in.  of  brick  rubble,  it  should  be  replaced  by 
a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  rich  fibrous  peat  in  equal  proportions, 
adding  thereto  some  coarse  silver-sand  and  a  little  crushed  charcoal. 
As  it  is  imperative  that  the  drainage  remains  good  for  a  long  period, 
it  should  be  covered  with  pieces  of  turf,  thus  obviating  the  danger 
of  its  becoming  choked  by  the  finer  particles  of  the  new  soil.  Soak 
"the  ball  before  planting  if  at  all  dry,  and  allow  the  superfluous 
moisture  to  drain  away.  If  the  pot  is  very  full  of  roots  and  the  soil 
at  all  hard,  pass  an  iron  skewer  through  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  of  the  free  entry  of  water  when  applied,  In  planting,  make 
1;he  new  soil  very  firm  around  the  old  ball,  especially  near  the  surface  ; 
unless  the  new  soil  is  made  as  firm  as  that  which  contains  the  roots, 
there  is  much  danger  of  the  water  passing  away  too  quickly  to  allow 


of  the  old  soil  being  properly  moistened,  in  which  case  the  plant 
becomes  unhealthy,  and  scarcely  ever  appears  to  thoroughly  recover. 

For  the  first  two  seasons  the  branches  should  not  be  trained  or  in 
any  way  confined  ;  on  the  contrary,  allow  the  plant  to  become  esta- 
blished and  commence  a  good  free  healthy  growtli  before  commencing 
to  tie  in  the  shoots.  Planting  may  be  done  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  soil  should  be  in  a  moist  condition;  so  that  no 
watering  is  needed  until  growth  has  fairly  commenced. 

If  climbing  plants  are  needed,  no  better  subjects  than  the  white 
and  rose-coloured  Lapagerias  can  be  found.  They  succeed  best 
planted  out  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  Camellias,  only 
that  the  compost  should  consist  of  fine  peat  of  the  best  description 
and  a  little  crushed  charcoal.  They  succeed  admirably  in  a  cool, 
shady,  moist  situation,  and  as  they  produce  their  exquisitely  beautiful 
wax-like  blooms  during  the  dullest  months  of  the  year,  they  may 
truly  be  considered  as  the  most  beautiful  subjects  that  can  well  be 
employed  for  embellishing  a  conservatory  or  cool  greenhouse.  Even 
when  out  of  flower,  these  Chilian  creepers,  on  account  of  the  deep 
green  glossy  foliage  which  clothes  them  the  whole  year  through, 
present  at  all  times  an  extremely  fresh  and  very  ornamentalappearance. 
Both  Primulas  and  Cj'clamens  may  be  flowered  in  a  north  house  ; 
they  should,  however,  be  placed  on  a  slielf  near  the  glass  during  the 
winter  months.  If  the  convenience  of  a  cold  frame  exists  it  would 
be  better  to  utilise  it  for  their  culture  during  the  summer  and  autunm 
months,  introducing  them  into  the  house  towards  the  latter  end  of 
October.  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  might  also  be  grown  with  good 
prospect  of  success,  as  these  useful  florist's  flowers  love  a  cool,  moist 
atmosphere  all  through  the  winter  season,  and  dislike  the  sudden 
alternations  of  heat  and  moisture  to  which  a  glass  structure  is  sub- 
jected when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  during  the  spring 
months.  John  Cornhill. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN- 

Trap  for  Insects  in  Houses.— One  of  the  simplest  and 
most  efficacious  insect  traps  we  have  seen  in  use  is  in  Mr.  Bull's 
Orchid  houses.  It  consists  merely  of  small  pots  with  a  few  slices 
of  Potato  placed  at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  a  scrap  of  Moss  laid 
loosely  on  the  top,  the  pots  being  then  turned  on  their  sides.  Insects 
as  well  as  slugs  and  snails  seem  to  be  fond  of  secreting  themselves  in 
this  material,  and  can  therefore  be  easily  destroyed.  Every  two  or 
three  days  the  traps  are  examined,  and  the  insects  destroyed,  and 
every  week  or  so  tire  Potatoes  are  renewed.  Such  a  simple  means 
of  getting  rid  of  pests  which  invariably  infest  plants  is  a  gi'eat  saving 
of  time  and  labour. 

Varieties  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianura.— Plants  of 
this  Anthurium  from  seed  present  striking  differences  in  colour  and 
size.  The  deep  scarlet  or  crimson  kinds,  are,  however,  the  most 
striking  ;  but  I  confess  I  think  more  of  the  small  flowered  varieties 
than  the  large  ones,  because,  while  the  former  are  equal  to  the  latter 
in  all  other  respects,  they  are  generally  far  freer  flowerers.  We 
have  a  variety  here  called  grandiflorum,  which  produces  flowersnearly 
as  good  as  Veitch's  Wardi,  still  priced  at  ten  guineas  ;  but  the 
smaller  flowered  kinds,  one  in  particular  we  have  got,  produces  half- 
a-dozen  flowers  for  one  of  grandiflorum.  It  is  as  free  as  a  scarlet 
Geranium,  and  by  far  the  best  decorative  subject  in  small  pots. — 
J.  S.  W. 

NeTW  Violets. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Central 
Horticultural  Society,  M.  Millet,  nurseryman  at  Bourg-la-Reine, 
exliibited  a  collection  of  Violets,  amongst  which  were  two  novelties, 
one  of  which,  named  Armandine  Millet,  has  variegated  foliage,  and  is 
very  floriferous  and  very  sweet-scented.  The  flowers  are,  however, 
rather  small.  Sans  Pareille,  the  second  sort,  belongs  to  the  Czar 
type,  and  is  said  by  the  raiser  to  surpass  all  known  Violets  for  size 
of  flowers  and  foliage  ;  and  it  is  very  early,  producing  during  the 
winter  beautiful  flowers  with  rounded  petals.  These  two  kinds  were 
awarded  first-class  certificates.  Other  varieties  shown  by  M.  Millet 
consisted  of — Le  Lilas,  a  very  early  and  floriferous  kind  ;  the  White 
Czar,  the  whitest  Violet  grown  ;  Brune  de  Bourg  la  Keine  ;  Sans  Prix 
Quatre  Saisons,  with  large  flowers  ;  Early  Quatre  Saisons,  with  dark 
blue  flowers  ;  and  Souvenir  de  Millet. — J.  C.  B. 

Late-potted  Hyacinths.— Some  of  the  commoner  double 
Hyacinths  sent  to  me  in  November  were  overlooked,  and  not  potted 
till  the  middle  of  January,  by  which  time  the  roots  had  begun  to 
shrivel.  They  were  put  into  light  soil,  and  placed  on  the  shelf  of  a 
greenhouse.  They  grew  uncommonly  well,  and  are  now  in  fine 
bloom,  the  size  of  some  of  the  spikes  on  varieties  like  Waterloo, 
Prince  von  Saxe  Weimar,  Anna  Maria,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  &o., 
being  very  good.  There  is  one  advantage  which  the  double  varieties 
have  over  the  single  and  commoner  sorts,  and  that  is  the  bells  are 
broader,  and  fill  up  the  spikes  better.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
double  Hyacinths  were  generally  grown,  and  very  few  single  ones 
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were  cultivated  ;  but  the  fashion  has  now  changed,  and  the  growth 
of  single  varieties  is  now  the  rule  and  the  double  ones  the  exception. 
Some  throw  awiiy  their  Hj'acinths  after  they  liave  done  flowering, 
which  is  a  mistake.  I  always  utilise  mine  by  planting  theni  out  in 
the  mixed  border,  or  in  .any  suitable  place,  putting  them  rather 
deeply  in  the  soil  and  witli  some  good  soil  about  them,  and  mulching 
and  watering  them  during  the  summer.  They  soon  establish  them- 
selves, and  will  tlirow  up  good  spikes  of  bloom  for  sevei-al  ye.ars  if  a 
little  attention  be  given  them.  There  are  many  odd  spots  in  a  garden 
in  whicli  a  few  Hyacinths  can  be  so  planted  with  advantage. — R.  D. 

Amherstia  nobilis. — What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  superb  tree 
cannot  be  successfully  flowered  in  ordinary  stoves  !  But  I  should 
judge  that  anything  short  of  the  great  conservatory  at  Chatsworth, 
or  tlie  greater  Palm  House  at  Kew,  would  be  inadequate  to  its  free 
development.  In  such  structures,  with  very  little  care,  it  might  be 
made  to  unfold  in  profusion  its  glorious,  almost  if  not  altogether 
matchless,  blossoms.  Growing  in  the  garden  here  is  a  plant  of  it 
IS  ft.  high,  and  as  much  tlirough  the  branches.  It  is  a  low-stemmed, 
much-branched,  small  tree  ;  and  though  not  in  the  best  of  health, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil  at  its  roots,  it  is  highly  ornamental 
and  efl'ective,  on  account  of  tlie  quantity  of  immense  drooping, 
loose,  ovate  p.anicles,  each  from  1.")  in.  to  '20  in.  in  length,  and  from 
9  in.  to  IS  in.  in  diameter,  of  scarlet-vermilion  legnminose  flowers, 
which  terminate  and  depend  from  the  branches.  This  tree  has 
been  in  bloom  for  two  mouths,  and  many  of  its  blossoms  are  still 
in  the  bud.  The  flower  is  so  remarkably  beautiful  (though,  un- 
fortunately, scentless)  and  so  little  known,  that  now,  having  the 
opportunity,  we  m.ay  try  to  interest  your  readers  by  briefly 
describing  it.  Each  panicle,  inclusive  of  the  pli<aut  peduncle,  is  from 
2  ft.  to  ih  ft.  long,  and  consists  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
florets,  which  are  borne  on  compressed,  liorizontally-extended,  scar- 
let petioles.  From  the  stigma  of  each  flower  to  the  rachis  is  a  dis- 
tance of  7  in.,  and  almost  exactly  lialf-way  between  them  are  two 
very  showy  crimson  oval-lanceolate  bracts,  2^  in.  long  and  1  Jr  in.  in 
diameter.  The  floral  organs  consist  of  four  oblong  and  linear-oblong, 
revolute  crimson  sepals,  and  three  (normally  five,  two  being  abortive) 
erect  petals  ;  the  wing  petals  being  spathulate,  2  in.  high,  crimson, 
broadly  tipped  with  cauary  yellow.  The  standard  is  equally  high, 
the  lower  half  long-euneate,  delicate  white,  marbled  with  red  on  the 
face,  abruptly  widening  into  a  transversely  reflexed  blade,  which  is 
broadly  blotched  with  canary  yellow.  But  a  description  such  as  this 
signally  fails  to  convey  any  but  the  very  faintest  idea  of  the  gorgeous 
loveliness  of  a  flower  th.at  has  .already  not  inappropriately  been  ex- 
tolled as  "  unrivalled  "  in  its  beauty.  I  may  remark  that  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  purplish-brown  of  the  grace, 
fully  drooping  bundles  of  young  leaves,  which  hang  long  and  limp 
from  the  ends  of  the  spreading  branches.  This  is  the  only  species 
of  the  genus  Amherstia,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 
— G.  .Sy:me,   CoMlrtan  Bot.   Garden,  Jamaica. 

Electric  Light  in  Plant  Culture — This  is  a  subject  thiit 
has  a  certain  attraction  for  horticulturists  with  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind.  It  was  not  unknown  till  now  th.at  artificial  light  exerted  an 
influence  upon  plants,  though  to  Dr.  Siemens  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  actually  cultivated  fruits  and  flowers  by  it.  The  question 
now  turns  upon  its  practicable  applicability.  If  we  could  turn  a  sun 
upon  our  Vinery  and  Peach  house  roofs  during  a  fortnight  or  three 
w-eeks  of  dull  weather  when  the  trees  were  in  flower,  that  would  of 
itself  be  something  to  be  extremely  thankful  for,  but  a  thing  not 
likely  to  Iiappeu  so  long  as  the  electric  light  cannot  be  used  for  sucli 
uecess.ary  purposes  as  lighting  our  streets  and  dwellings.  I  do  not 
at  present  believe  in  the  electric  light  for  horticultural  purposes — 
"  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle."  Those  who  have  advocated  its 
use  in  plant  houses  during  the  night  have  not  told  us  .anytliing  about 
temperature.  Heat  as  well  as  liglit  is  requii-ed  to  force  Str.awberries; 
and  as  the  electric  light  affords  little  or  none  of  the  latter,  is  an 
extra  quantity  of  coal  to  be  cousunied  in  order  to  balance  mat- 
ters ':  How  would  the  light  act  on  a  Peach  tree  or  a  Str,awberry 
plant  during  a  frosty  niglit  when  the  temperature  inside  the  house 
sank  to  40'^  or  io^  1  To  ec[ualise  matters  under  such  circumstances 
we  should  want  twelve  rows  of  hot  water  pipes  instead  of  six  rows 
to  sustain  the  temper.ature.  No  doubt,  too,  the  usu.al  plagues — 
spider  and  thrips,  &c.,  &c. — would  thrive  in  a  proportionate 
degree  under  the  combined  influence  of  artificial  light  and  .artificial 
heat,  .and  the  pLants  would  want  double  the  amount  of  watering 
and  attention.  Forcing  Avould  have  to  be  conducted  by  relays  of 
workmen,  the  s,ame  way  as  in  the  co.al-pits — there  would  be  ' '  night 
shifts''  and  "day  shifts."  On  the  whole  I  .am  afraid  the  electric 
light  men  are  counting  their  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. — 
J.  S.   \V. 

Ne"W  Hybrid  Primula. — I  herewith  send  a  truss  of  a  new 
Primula  raised  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  P^oyal  Botanic  G.ardens,  Ediuburgli, 
from  Primula  ciliata  crossed  with  some  border  Auricula.  It  is  a  fine 
dwarf  variety,  a  very  profuse  bloomer,  and  sweet  scented.     I  have 


just  received  a  first-class  certificate  for'it  from  the  E,oy.al  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  under  the  name  of  P.  ciliata  Lindsayi.  It  is 
certainly  the  best  of  all  this  section  of  Primulas — I  mean  of  the  dark 
coloured  kimls. — Robektson  Munko,  Ahercorn  Nursery,  PiershUl, 
Edinhurrjh.     [A  very  pretty  and  distinct  variety.] 

THE  COB.EAS. 

(With  descriptions  of  two  new  species.) 

Although  the  species  of  Cobsea  are  not  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy 
of  their  flowers,  there  are  few  herbaceous  climljers  so  useful.  For 
rapid  growth  some  of  them  are  unsurpassed  ;  and  if  their  flowers  are 
not  gay,  they  are  large  and  striking,  and  produced  under  favourable 
circumstances  in  the  greatest  profusion.  These  remarks  apiply  more 
particularly  to  the  original  C.  scandens,  but  several  of  tlie  others 
are  equally  as  ornamental,  and  all  of  them  are  singular  and  interest- 
ing plants.  I  propose  giving  here  as  complete  an  account  of  the 
genus  as  I  can  from  the  material  in  the  Kew  herbarium  and  library. 
The  genus  is  referred  to  the  Polemonium  family,  witli  which  it  best 
agrees  in  its  botanical  cliaracters,  though  it  is  perfectly  distinct  in 
its  climbing  habit.  Two  of  the  species  have  been  regarded  as  form- 
ing a  distiuct  genus  to  which  the  name  of  Rosenbergia  has  been 
given.  C.  penduliflora  was  the  type  of  this  genus,  which  was 
characterised  by  the  long,  narrow  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  long 
exserted  stamens  ;  but  there  is  a  gradu.al  transition  from  tliis  species 
to  the  familiar  C.  scandeus. 

Cobasa  scandens  (Cavanilles'  "Icones,"  I.,  p.  11.,  t.  16,  17; 
Andrew's  Bot.  Rep.,  v.,  t.  342  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t,  851  ;  var.  albo-mar- 
ginata,  "  Flore  des  Serres,"  t.  14(37). — About  ninety  years  ago,  at 
a  period  when  horticulture  and  botany  were  flourishing  in  Spain, 
this  species  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  JIadrid,  and 
Cavanilles  founded  the  genus  upon  it  in  the  work  quoted  above.  It 
appears  to  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in  1S03,  in 
the  collection  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Long,  of  Bromley  Hill, 
Kent ;  and  Andrews  figured  it  under  the  name  of  Cobbea  scandens, 
stating  that  it  was  a  n.ative  of  the  East  Indies,  and  must  be  kej^t  in 
a  hothouse.  According  to  Alton,  liowever,  it  was  introduced  by 
Sir  Edw.ard  Smith  in  1792.  This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from 
.all  the  otliers  by  its  broad,  almost  orbicular  sepals,  and  its  broad, 
violet-purple  corolla.  A  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  bears,  or  Ijore, 
the  name  of  Yedra  morada,  or  'N'iolet  Ivy,  it  is  an  invaluable 
plant  in  lai'ge  and  lofty  conservatories,  for  it  grows  with  sucli  asto- 
nishing rapidity  that  it  soon  covers  a  large  space  ;  moreover,  if  a 
plant  gets  foul  it  may  be  taken  away  bodily  and  replaced.  How 
useful  it  is  one  maj  see  .at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the  Winter  Garden 
at  Kew,  &o.     The  varieg.ated-leaved  vai'iety  is  very  handsome. 

O.  Stipularis  (Bentham,  "  Plantce  Hartwegiauje, "  p.  45 ;  "Bo- 
tanical Register,"  1S41,  t.  25). — One  of  Hartweg's  numerous  intro- 
ductions, which  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  our  gardens.  In 
habit  and  foliage  it  closely  resembles  C.  scandens,  except  that  the 
lowermost  pair  of  leaflets  of  e.ach  leaf  are  much  smaller  than  the 
others,  and  more  like  stipules.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  tinged  with 
green,  and  as  large,  or  larger,  than  those  of  C.  scandens.  As  an 
ornamental  plant  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  latter.  Also  a  native  of 
Mexico.     Dr.  Coulter's  No.  92S,  Zimapan,  is  this  species. 

O.  macrostema  (Pavon,  Bot.  M.ag.,  t.  3780;  C.  lutea,  Don, 
Edin.  Phih  .lourn.,  1S24,  p.  112;  C.  acuinin,ata,  D.C.  ex  Hook,  Bot. 
ilag. ,  loc.  lit.). — A  n.ative  of  Guatemala,  introduced  into  this  country 
by  G.  Ure  Skinner  in  1S39,  in  the  autumn  of  which  year  it  flowered  in 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  It  lias  large  yellow  flowers,  with  the 
stamens  exserted  some  2  in.  ;  and  the  short  lobes  of  the  corolla  .are 
sub-erect  instead  of  being  rolled  back  as  in  the  two  preceding  species. 
There  are  specimens  in  Kew  Herbarium  collected  by  Skinner,  Hart- 
weg,  .Salvin  and  Godman,  and  Bernoulli,  in  Guatemala,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  5000  ft. 

C.  minor  (Martens  and  Galeotti,  Bulletin  Acad.  Brux.,  xii.,  part 
2,  p.  276.) — A  very  much  smaller  and  slenderer  plant  than  either  of 
the  foregoing,  probably  growing  only  a  few  feet  high.  When  out  of 
flower  one  miglit  be  pardoned  for  taking  it  to  be  a  broad-leaved 
Vetch.  The  relatively  small,  deeply-lobed,  spreading  flowers  are 
borne  on  stalks  shorter  than  the  leaves.  The  colour  of  tlie  flowers 
is  not  given  in  the  description,  and  I  Ijelieve  this  species  has  never 
been  in  cultiv.ation.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Peak  of  Orizaba  in  Mexico. 

C  campanulata  (Hemsley,  n.  sp.*). — This  is  allied  to  C,  mac- 
rostema, with  which  it  has  been  confused  in  Kew  Herbarium,  but  it 
diffei-s  in  its  very  mucli  smaller  corolla  with  short  rounded  lobes, 

"  Griicillima,  prreter  calycem  cito  glabrescens,  ramulis  auguLatis,  foliolis  triju- 
gis  obov.ato-oblougis  acumiuatis  2-3-poIlicaribus  basi  oblique  cordatis  vel  inter- 
dum  fere  truucatis,  peduuculis  g:racillimis  qu.am  folia  multoties  longioribus, 
calycis  segmentis  lineari-lauceolatis  acumin.atis  hirsutis  quam  corolla  diraidia 
brevioribus,  corolla  lutea  anguste  camp.anulata  usque  ad  sesquipollicari,  lobis 
brevibus  rotimdatis  erectis,  staminibus  styloque  breviter  exsertis. 
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much  shorter  stamens,  &c.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may  be 
an  extreme  state  of  it ;  but,  besides  the  differences  indicated  in  its 
character,  it  is  a  native  of  a  ditlereut  country,  being  from  Ata- 
cames,  in  Ecuador. 

C.  TrianSBi  (Hemsley,  n.  sp.**). — At  first  sight  the  dried  speci- 
mens of  this  species  might  be  mistaken  for  C.  scandens,  but  the 
oblong-lanceolate  calyx  lobes  at  once  distinguish  it,  and  the  corolla 
lobes  do  not  appear  to  turn  back  as  in  that  species.  Except  that 
the  foliage  is  narrower,  there  is  little  difference.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  has  been  in  cultivation.  It  inhabits  New  Granada,  and 
Purdie  collected  it  at  Ibaque  on  the  Quindiu  ;  .Jervise  at  Antioquia  ; 
Goudot  at  Tolima  de  Nevado  ;  and  Triana  without  any  special  loca- 
lity. I  have  dedicated  this  species  to  my  friend  Dr.  3os6  Triana,  a 
native  of  New  Granada  and  an  accomplished  botanist,  whose  labours 
on  the  rich  flora  of  his  native  country  have  unfortunately  been  in- 
terrupted for  want  of  funds. 

C.  penduliflora  (Hooker,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5757 ;  our  figure, 
herewith  given);  Rosenbergia  penduliflora  ("Karsten  Flora 
Colombia,"  i.,  p.27,  t.  14). — In  the  form  of  its  corolla  this  species  is 
very  different  from  the  foregoing,  the  tubular  portion  of  the  corolla 
being  short,  whilst  the  lobes  are  very  long  and  narrow.  The  accom- 
panying figure  is  a  reduction  to  one-third  of  the  natural  size  of  the 
"Botanical    Magazine"  plate,      C.   penduliflora  is  a  graceful  and 


Cobffiajpeiiduliflora. 

sijgular  plant,  though,  like  its  congeners,  it  cannot  boast  of  bril- 
liantly-coloured flowers.  It  has  a  yellowish-green  corolla,  sometimes 
tinged  or  striped  with  purple,  purple  filaments,  and  yellow  anthers. 
The  relative  length  of  the  corolla-lobes  and  stamens  varies  ;  some- 
times the  former  are  longer  than  the  latter,  sometimes  the  reverse, 
their  greatest  length  being  about  5  in.  It  was  sent  to  Kew  from 
Caracoas  by  Mr.  Ernst  in  1868  ;  and  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt  now 
have  it  in  stock. 

C.  gracilis  (Hemsley)  ;  Rosenbergia  gracilis  (CErsted,  "  L'Ame- 
rique  Centrale,"  p.  17,  1. 15).— Similar  to  the  last,  but  slenderer,  and 
having  flowers  only  about  half  as  large.     It  inhabits  Costa  Rica. 

AV.  B.  Hemsley. 


Sydney  Exhibition.— Amongst  the  awards  made  by  the 
judges  at  this  exhibition,  and  published  in  the  Colonies  and  India 
(p.  6),  is  one  "  Carter  Brothers,  London,  First,  for  seeds."  It  should 
be  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  a  correction  which 
we  trust  will  be  made  in  the  proper  quarter. — -Messrs.  .1.  B.  Brown 
&  Co.,  90,  Cannon  Street,  have,  we  hear,  received  a  gold  medal  for 
galvanised  wire  netting  at  this  E.Khibition. 

*•  Habitu  foUisque  C.  scandentis,  prseter  calycein  fere  omnino  glaberrima, 
foliolis  trijugis  ovato-oblongis  vel  obovato-oblongis  2-4-polIicaribus  iluobus  in- 
flmis  fere  sessilibus  et  basi  late  semicordatis,  pedunculis  quam  folia  longioribus, 
calycis  sejmentis  ov.ato-lanoeolatl3  aoutis  quam  corolla  trieute  brevioribus  entus 
glabris  intus  secus  marginea  pubescentibus,  corolla  viridi-purpurea  campanulata 
ad  bipollicari,  lobis  brevibus  rotuadatis,  staminibus  breviter  e.\sertis. 


PARAFFIN  AS  AN  INSECTICIDE. 

If  only  a  few  of  the  many  insecticides  that  within  a  limited  time 
have  made  their  appearance — and  which  have  each  been  represented 
as  infallible  agents  in  destroying  all  kinds  of  parasites  that  pi-ey  upon 
plants — had  been  equal  to  the  character  given  them,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  scarcely  anj-thing  in  the  shape  of  insects  would  now  be 
in  existence  with  which  to  contend.  But  still  insects  seem  as  trouble- 
some as  ever,  and,  as  they  aifect  plants  gi-own  under  glass,  there  need 
be  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  labour  involved  iu  the  incessant 
vrar  with  the  insects  that  prey  upon  them  costs  mucli  more  than  any- 
thing else  connected  with  their  cultivation ;  the  expenditure  in  labour, 
too,  is  not  all,  for  most  of  the  different  articles  that  are  used  cost 
something  considerable.  Recently  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  use  of  paraffin  for  the  destruction  of  insects  of  many  kinds,  both 
such  as  attack  plants  cultivated  under  glass  and  those  gi-own  in  theopen 
air  ;  and,  like  most  other  things  employed  for  a  like  purpose,  tliere 
is  much  difiference  of  opinion  expressed  respecting  it,  some  who  have 
used  it  insisting  tliat  it  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  des- 
truction of  insects,  particularly  those  that  aSect  plants  grown  in  arti- 
ficial heat,  where  the  insects  are  usually  the  most  difficult  to  kill 
without  injury  to  the  plants,  by  reason  of  the  latter  Lieing  more  tender 
through  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  gi-own  ;  others  who  have 
tried  paraffin  condemn  it  on  account  oif  the  harm  they  allege  it  does 
to  the  plants.  After  repeated  trials  on  such  plants  as  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunitj'  of  experimenting  upon,  and  personal  observation  of  its  use  by 
others,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  oil  (or  oils)  generally  sold  imder  the 
name  of  paraffin,  when  employed  with  the  care  that  such  a  powerful 
agent  needs,  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  gardeners  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  many  insect  pests  with  which  plants  are  beset.  But  it  is 
well  to  be  quite  clear  what  is  meant  by  paraffin.  The  true  article  is 
very  different  from  the  various  rock  oils,  of  which,  I  understand, 
ninety-nine  hundredths  consist  that  are  now  sold  as  parafiin,  and  the 
difference  in  the  eifeets  reported  by  those  who  liave  used  something 
or  other  called  paraffin  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  confusion  of  dif- 
ferent articles  under  the  same  name.  From  what  I  have  experienced 
in  its  use,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  tlie  best  and  safest  is 
the  rock  oil,  not  much  purified,  as  iu  this  condition  it  mixes  much 
better  with  water  than  when  highly  rectified  ;  in  proportion  to  its 
purity,  it  has  a  greater  tendency  to  float  on  the  top  of  tlie  water,  and 
in  this  way  is  liable  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  leaves  in  an  iusuffi- 
cientty  diluted  state.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  held  by  a  friend  of 
mine  who,  for  some  years  before  anything  was  said  in  the  gardening 
papers  about  the  use  of  paraffin  for  the  destruction  of  insects, 
had  been  experimenting  and  using  it  largely  to  an  extensive  general 
collection  of  plants,  both  stove  and  greenhouse,  as  well  as  for  outdoor 
subjects. 

I  find  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes  in  the  destruction  of  mealy 
bug,  brown  scale,  thrips,  red  spider,  or  aphides,  a  large-sized  wine- 
glassful  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  enough,  and  it  is  much  better  to  use 
it  diluted  to  this  extent  than  stronger  ;  for  at  this  strength  it  will 
kill  every  insect  it  touches,  and,  even  if  it  is  applied  in  a  stronger 
state,  it  will,  like  other  similarly  applied  remedies,  generally  fail  to 
reach  the  whole  of  the  insects  at  the  first  dressing,  consequently 
necessitating  a  second  application,  so  that  nothing  is  gained  by  using 
it  at  a  strength  likely  to  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  plants.  I  may 
here  remark  that  this  oil  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  its 
being  employed  in  a  careless  off-hand  manner,  or  by  people  who  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  various  degrees  of  susceptibility 
to  injury  which  cultivated  plants  possess  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
where  injury  has  followed  its  use  the  cause  is  traceable  to  want  of 
care.  The  oil  has  such  a  determined  disposition  to  float  on  the  top 
of  the  water,  even  when  used  as  I  have  ah-eady  suggested,  in  only 
a  partially  refined  state,  that  nothing  less  than  keeping  the  water 
briskly  and  continually  stirred  whilst  it  is  being  applied,  either  by  an 
ordinary  garden  pump  or  a  syringe,  will  suffice. 

An  aquaintance  of  mine  who  uses  it  in  his  Rose  house,  where  a 
good  many  of  the  plants  are  planted  out,  fills  his  garden  engine, 
which  is  on  wheels,  and  runs  it  into  the  house,  one  person  stirring 
it  up  all  the  time  the  other  is  pumping  and  directing  the  oil-impreg- 
nated water  through  a  fine  hose  all  over  the  plants  ;  this  is  done  not 
only  in  the  summer,  when  the  leaves  are  hard,  but  in  the  early  spring, 
when  the  forced  foliage  is  tender,  as  often  as  insects  make  their 
appeai'ance.  But  care  is  taken  that  the  liquid  is  not  pumped  all  out, 
or  so  as  to  empty  the  tub  lower  than  about  6  in.  of  the  bottom, 
for,  stir  it  up  as  you  will,  it  is  so  little  disposed  to  mix  with  the  water 
that  very  much  more  than  a  jiroportion  of  oil,  such  as  is  safe  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  plants,  will  still  keep  on  the  top,  and  which  if  the 
whole  was  pumped  out,  would  thus  reach  them.  When  a  sj'ringe  is 
used  care  must  be  taken  that,  in  addition  to  the  water  being  continu- 
ously stirred  whilst  the  work  is  going  on,  each  syringeful  is  drawn 
from  below  the  surface,  and  that  at  last  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  the  water  from 
the  bottom  is  not  used  without  the  addition  of  more  water.  For  a 
like  reason,  it  is  not  as  well  to  dip  plants  in  this  liquid  as  it  is  to 
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apply  it  to  them  by  means  of  an  engine  or  syringe.  Those  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  such  matters  will  easily  see  that  in  dipping  a 
plant  it  will  inevitably  get  a  larger  share  of  the  oil  that  is  swimming 
upon  the  top  than  it  would  receive  through  the  syringe  ;  and,  when 
dipping  is  resorted  to,  I  should  advise  its  being  confined  to  plants 
that  have  considerable  substance  in  their  leaves,  and  to  take  the  pye- 
caution,  and  immediately  previous  to  their  being  dipped,  of  syringing 
them  freely  with  clean  water,  so  as  to  wet  the  entire  surface,  as  in 
this  state  much  less  of  the  oil  will  stick  to  them.  Subjects  like  Cine- 
rarias, Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  or  any  thing  with  soft  leaves,  should 
a'.ways  be  syringed  or  dipped  in  clean  water  immediately  before  being 
operated  upon,  so  as  not  to  leave  time  for  their  drying  previous  to 
the  paraffin  being  applied.  For  all  such  plants  as  Gardenias,  Stepha- 
uotis,  and  other  thick-leaved  subjects,  which  naturally  are  less  liable 
to  injury  from  anything  of  so  powerfully  penetrating  a  character 
than  plants  that  are  softer  in  their  tissues,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
keep  the  material  continually  agitated  whilst  it  is  being  used.  Such 
pests  as  mealy  bug  are  literally  melted  with  it  in  a  few  minutes 
after  being  touched  ;  and  it  is  of  so  searching  a  nature  that  it  spreads 
and  penetrates  to  every  crevice  or  inequality  of  the  bark,  and  in  this 
manner  reaches  the  eggs  as  well  as  the  mature  insects  in  a  way  that 
nothing  else  will  do. 

For  fruit  trees  infested  with  American  blight  it  is  better,  I  find,  to 
use  the  mixture  at  something  like  double  the  strength  necessary  for 
plants  such  as  those  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  way  in 
wliich  the  pest  can  insinuate  itself  into  evei-y  crack,  makes  it  nuich 
better  to  lay  the  dressing  on  with  a  brush.  For  Roses  and  other  out- 
door flowering  plants,  I  look  ujion  paraffin,  applied  as  described  with 
the  engine  or  syringe,  as  affording  very  great  advantages.  In  the 
effectual  way  in  which  it  kills  aphides  and  other  pests  to  which  Roses 
more  than  most  things  are  subject,  it  has  no  equal.  Anyone  who  has 
syringed  Roses  with  Tobacco  water  will  have  noticed  how  badly  it 
sticks  to  the  aphides,  leaving  them  as  if  they  were  oiled,  and  seldom 
effecting  a  clearance  without  several  dressings  ;  the  paraffin  water 
adheres  and  kills  them  at  once.  The  cost  of  the  article  is  another 
important  matter.  Tobacco  water  and  other  remedies  hitherto  used 
for  washing  plants  in  the  open  air  become  expensive,  when  they  have 
to  be  used  in  any  considerable  quantity,  whereas  the  use  of  paraffin 
reduces  the  expense  to  a  mere  fraction.  Such  as  is  suitable  for  the 
purpose  can  be  bought  for  from  Gd.  to  7d.  per  gallon,  if  taken  in  any 
considerable  quantity  ;  and  even  at  the  rate  of  the  ordinary  com- 
modity sold  for  burning,  say  3d.  a  quart,  it  will  not  cost  so  much  as 
a  farthing  a  gallon  ready  for  use.  Tobacco  water  leaves  the  foliage 
in  a  dirty,  unsightly  state,  for  which  reason  it  is  often  inadmissible 
for  use  with  plants  growing  upon  walls  ;  with  paraffin,  so  little  sedi- 
ment is  left  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  I  have  often  used  flowers 
in  bouquets,  or  other  ways,  from  plants  that  were  thoroughly  washed 
with  it  the  day  previous. 

I  have  not  tried  it  on  Peach  trees  to  rid  them  of  aphides,  yet  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  bear  it  when  the  fruit  is  set ;  but  this  can 
be  easily  ascertained  by  trying  its  effect  on  a  few  branches,  for  it  is 
not  well  to  run  risks  with  these,  as  they  are  more  impatient  than 
most  things,  even  from  the  time  the  bloom-buds  are  formed  ;  and  on 
this  account  it  is  better  always  to  proceed  with  caution  in  any  dres- 
sing that  is  applied  to  them.  Neither  would  it  be  advisable  to  use 
paraffin  on  such  jjlants  as  Orchids,  or  anything  of  a  very  soft  or  ten- 
der nature.  But  for  the  generality  of  the  ordinary  plants  cultivated 
in  gardens,  I  think  paraffin  will  turn  out  a  boon  in  clearing  them  of 
the  insects  to  which  most  of  them  are  so  subject,  and  which  absorb 
very  much  labour,  and  have  hitherto  involved  considerable  cost  in 
material  to  keep  them  down.  T.  B. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 


THE  GARDENER. 

From  early  March  till  April  wanes. 

And  May  comes  with  her  jewell'd  breast 

To  beautify  the  woods  and  lanes. 
The  faithful  girdener  knows  no  rest. 

Commencing  with  the  morning  light, 
He  labours  on  with  cheerful  toil, 

Until  his  spade,  as  silver  bright. 
Shines  in  his  battle  with  the  soil. 

'Tis  sweet  to  sow  and  joy  to  reap  : 
And  thus  he  thinks,  as  day  by  day 

Kind  Nature  doth  her  promise  keep 
With  gentle  shower  and  sunny  ray  : 

Till  from  the  teeming  earth  upsprings 
An  earnest  of  his  fruitful  gains — 

A  resurrection  of  bright  things — 
And  rich  reward  for  all  his  pains. 


Solihull,  Warwickshire. 


C.  H.  Capern. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 

Apkil  13. 

Though  the  plants  exhiliited  at  this  meeting  were  by  no  means  so- 
numerous  as  at  the  last,  they  comprised  many  possessing  much  in- 
terest, both  as  regards  beauty  and  rarity.  The  principal  attraction 
in  the  conservatory  was  the  magnificent  collection  of  Orchids, 
numbering  nearly  200,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  probaljly  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  Orchids  that  have 
ever  been  made.  The  tastefully  arranged  groups  exliibited  by  the 
General  Hortieultaral  Company  and  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Aldous,  and 
likewise  the  very  fine  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Narcissi  shown  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  also  added  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  meeting. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to: — 

Calanthe  tricarinata  (Veitch). — This  is  not  a  showy  plant, 
but  one  of  much  interest,  as  it  is  said  to  be  quite  hardy  at  Chel- 
sea, having  withstood  unprotected  the  last  severe  winter.  It  is  of 
terrestrial  habit,  with  broad  plaited  foliage  and  loose  spikes  of 
flower  from  (i  in.  to  9  in.  high.  The  flowers  are  nearly  1  in.  broad,, 
with  greenisli-yellow  sepals  and  a  chocolate  tinted  lip  having  three 
conspicuous  raised  ridges  or  keels  ;  hence  its  specific  name.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and  was  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
through  their  collector,  Mr.  Maries. 

Huntleya  Meleagris  (Veitch). — Though  not  a  novelty,  this  is 
a  very  remarkable  Orchid,  much  resembling,  if  not  identical  with, 
one  of  the  species  of  Batemania.  In  style  of  growth  it  is  very 
similar  to  Bollea  ctelestis  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  base  of 
the  growths,  and  are  about  3  in.  across,  of  a  reddish-brown  tint 
marbled  with  white  ;  the  segments  of  the  flower  are  quite  flat  and 
vertically  arranged. 

Amaryllis  Prince  George  (Veitch).— -A  striking  seedling 
variety  witli  large  flowers  of  fine  form  and  of  a  rich  velvety  crimson 
colour. 

Clioisya  ternata  (Williams). — It  is  singular  that  this  remark- 
ably fine  shrub  should  not  have  batn  1  roaght  into  such  prominent 
notice  before,  seeing  that  it  is  an  old  introduction.  Its  pretty  white 
orange-blossom-iike  flowers,  their  delicious  perfume,  and  the  cheerful 
evergreen  foliage,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  iu  most  parts  of 
this  country  perfectly  hardy,  render  it  a  very  desirable  plant,  and 
one  that  should  be  grown  by  every  one.  It  is  well  figured  in  The 
Garden-,  Vol.  XII.,  page^23'2. 

Coleus  Mrs.  G.  Simpson  (Williams).— A  remarkably  hand- 
some variety,  of  quite  a  different  character  from  those  tliat  are 
becoming  far  too  common.  It  is  of  a  robust  yet  compact  habit,  with 
large  leaves  of  a  rich  deep  velvety  crimson  colour  heavily  mottled 
with  a  darker  shade. 

Fritillaria  Moggridgei  (Backhous2l,— Tiio  igh  this  was  sent 
to  the  niieting  under  the  above  naii'^,  it  wa*  afterwards  labell;d 
E.  delphinensis  ;  but  as  to  its  being  very  dis;incc  f'ro;n  the  Ijttjr 
species  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  even  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  con- 
firmed the  nime  in  his  monograpli,  though  he  ranked  it  a?  a  uistiu.t 
variety  of  F.  delphinensis.  It  is  a  first-rate  hardy  plant  and  a 
showy  one,  as  its  bell-like  flowers  are  large  aud  of  a  good  yellow 
colour,  faintly  spotted  on  the  outside  with  chocolate,  but  copiously 
checkered  within  with  the  same  colour.  The  stature  of  the  plant 
is  about  6  in.,  and  it  has  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Backhouse  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  where  it  grows 
plentifully  on  the  upland  slopes. 

Primrose  Herman  Wilson  (Wilson). — This  beautiful  Prim- 
rose, which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  Heatherbank,  Weybridge, 
forms  a  capital  companion  for  the  other  tine  variety  called  Scott 
Wilson,  shown  last  year.  The  present  plant  has  flowers  as  large  as 
a  florin,  and  possesses  two  distinct  shades  of  crimson,  the  lighter  at 
the  margin,  and  the  deepest  and  broadest  next  the  bright  yellow 
eye,  to  which  it  forms  a  striking  contrast. 

Hoya  (species  unnamed)  (Cranston  &  Co.). — This,  which  was 
shown  under  the  provisional  name  of  H.  globulosa,  was  subsequently 
referred  to  Kew  for  the  correct  name.  It  is  a  handsome  species, 
with  large,  thick,  leathery  leaves,  similar  to  those  of  H.  imperialism 
The  flowers,  which  are  comparatively  small,  are  of  waxy  whiteness, 
and  are  produced  in  great  numbers  in  dense  globular  heads. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens  Etoile  d'Or  (Howard).— 
This  is  said  to  be  a  yellow-flowered  variety  of  the  Paris  Daisy,  but 
it  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species.  As  to  its  being  a 
first-rate  and  very  useful  decorative  plant  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
the  flower-beads  are  much  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  white  kind. 
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and  are  of  a  delicate  soft  yellow, 
and  flowerer. 


T^he  plant  is  also  a  free  grower 


Odontoglossum  polyxanthum  (Cobb).— A  species  in  the 
way  of  0.  triumphans,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  much  duller  hue, 
though  the  lip  has  a  delicate  white  fringe  which  gives  it  a  distinct 
appearance. 

Anthurium  ATidreanum  (Linden). — This  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  finest  new  plants  that  have  been  introduced  to  European 
gardens  of  late  years,  and  one  which  will  propably  become  in  course 
of  time  as  popular  a  favourite  as  the  Flamingo  plant  (A.  Scherzeria- 
num),  the  igh  in  many  respects  it  is  a  much  superior  plant  with  re- 


Inflorescence  of  Anthurium  Andreanum. 

gard  to  effectiveness.     Some  further  account  of  this  will  be  found  in 
another  column. 

In  the  group  of  Orchids  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitoh  above  alluded  to 
as  being  shown  in  the  conservatory,  tlie  most  noteworthy  were  the 
Dendrobes,  of  which  many  species  were  represented  ;  including  well- 
flowered  examples  of  D.  litnifloruni,  crassinode,  crystallinum,  thyr- 
siflorum,  Farmeri,  Pierardi,  tortde  roseum,  the  pretty  white- 
ilowered  D.  japonicum,  the  rarely  seen  D.  Dalhousieanum,  the 
lovely  white-fiovvered  D.  Janiesianum  and  its  congener  D.  infundi- 
bulum.  Odontoglossums  were  also  finely  represented,  there  being 
sixty  plants  shown,  comprising  excellent  specimens  of  0.  Alexan- 
drse,  cirrhosum  in  fine  variety,  Fescatorei,  vexillarium  in  many  shades 
of  colour,  Roezli  and  its  white  variety,  Cervantesi  and  the  lovely  form 
decorum,  which  is  a  highly  desirable  kind.  Other  fine  Orchids 
shown  comprised  Sobralia  macrantha,  Cypripedium  vernixium,  a 
new  hybrid  raised  between  C.  Argus  and  villosum  ;  the  pretty  Sar- 
choclidus  Fitzgeraldi;  Ljelia  flamniea,  a  striking  beautiful  hybrid  be- 
tween L.  cinnabarina  and  L.  Pilcheri,  having  reddish  orange  flowers 
and  a  chocolate  red  lip  ;  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  with  a  fine  spike  of 
flowers;  and  the  new  hybrid  Masdevallia  (M.  Clielsoni)  referred  to  in 
another  column.  With  the  Orchids  were  arranged  other  plants, 
such  as  the  lovely  Rhododendrons  Princess  Alice,  .Sesterianum,  and 
Veitchi.  A  few  choice  seedling  forms  of  Amaryllis  were  also  shown 
by  this  firm,  and  a  fine  new  Lroton  named  Hawkeri,  with  creamy 
white  leaves  having  a  broai  1  ,  rgin  of  bright  green.  To  this  exten- 
sive group  a  large  gold  medal  was  appropriately  awarded.  To  the 
General  Horticaltiiral  Company  (Mr.  Wills,  Manager)  a  gold  medal 
was  likewise  awarded,  for  a  very  tastefully  arranged  group  of  plants 
cjnsistingof  Palms,  Dracienas,  Ferns,  Sarraoenias  and  other  fine-foli- 
aged  plants,  intermixed  with  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  and  other 
Orchids  as  well  as  Anthuriums,  Azaleas,  &c.  Similar  groups 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Aldous  and  Osborn,  and  to  each  a  medal 


was  awarded.     A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr. 
Hayes,  Edmonton,  for  a  remarkably  well-grown  group  of  his  new 
Pelargonium    Maid   of    Kent,   a  first-rate   variety,    and   a   decided 
advance  upon  others  of  its  class.     It  is  similar  to  the  kind  called 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  but  superior  to  it  on  account  of  its  having  a 
more  sturdy  and  compact  habit,  and  in  having  dense  trusses  of  white 
flowers,  pencilled  on  each  petal  with  rich  carmine.     Mr.  Williams, 
Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway,  in  addition  to  the  certificated  plants 
mentioned  above,  sent  a  choice  group  of  seedling  Amaryllis,  com- 
prising several  of  high  merit,  both  as  regards  richness  of  colour  and 
size  and  form  of  flowers  ;    also  the  singular  little  Masdevallia  Wag- 
neriana,  with  its  greenish  triangular-tailed  blossoms,   and  a  pretty 
little  Eria  named  extinctoria,  with  tiny  white  flowers  produced  very 
plentifully  ;  and  likewise  the  new  Maranta  Kerchoveana,  a  very  orna- 
mental plant.    From  Mr.  R.  S.  Holford's  gai-den,  Gloucester,  was  sent 
a  beautiful  group  of  Amaryllis,  all  remarkably  fine,     A  collection  of 
cut  blooms  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  was  shown  from  the  Swanley  Nur- 
sery,   consisting    of    some    of   the    leading  varieties;    conspicuous 
amongst  them  was  an  unusually  large  trussed  kind  named  Lewes, 
which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir.    Mr.  Linden,  of  Brussels, 
exhibited,  in  addition  to  the  new  Anthurium  Andreanum  mentioned 
above,  a  fine  new  variety  of    Azalea  indica,   with  large  and  very 
double  white  flowers,  much  resembling  a  Gardenia  :  hence  its  name 
Gardenii-eflora.     A  cultural  commendation  was  deservedly  voted  to 
two  stands  of  cut  Roses  grown  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame  ;  one  consist- 
ing of  some  fine  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel,  the  other  of  such  kinds  as 
Madame  Faleot,  Lamarque,  Niphetos,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Belle  Lyon- 
naise,  and  others.     Mr.  Bennett,   Stapleford,   Salisbury,  exhibited  a 
Hybrid  Tea-scented  Rose  named  Duke  of  C'onnaught,  the  blooms  of 
which  were  of  a  deep  velvety-crimson  colour.     A  rare  Orchid  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Buchan,  Wilton  House,  Southampton,  under  the  name 
of  Bifrenaria  Harrisonipe  var.  Buclianiana.     It  differs  from  the  type 
in  the  flowers  being  white,  with  the  base  of  the  sepals  light  gi-een, 
and  others  washed  violet-purple  on  both  sides  ;  in  other  points  it 
resembles  the  old  form,   and  possesses  the  same  characteristic  per- 
fume.    A  double-flowered  variety  of  Cineraria  was  exhibited  with 
dense  globular  flower-heads,  with  the  petals  of  a  white  colour  tipped 
with   magenta,   thereby   rendering  it  a  striking  plant.     Some  fine 
varieties  of  Coleus,   named  respectively  Lizzie,   Fairy,   and  Arthur 
King,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.   King,   Wray  Park,    Reigate  ;  and  a 
hybrid  Cypripedium.  the  result  of  crossing  C.  Roezli  and  C.  Pearcei, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Bowring,  Forest  Farm,  Windsor.     The   fine  col- 
lection  of    Narcissi    exhibited  by  Messrs.   Barr  and   Sugden,    and 
alluded  to  elsewhere,   was  a  source  of  considerable  attraction  ;  and 
we  learn  that  the  display  will  be  continued  for  some  time.     Some 
excellent  samples   of  dried   natural   flowers   were   shown   by   Mrs. 
Aston,  St.  Peter's  Park,  W. ,  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 
At  the  Scientific  Committee,  at  which  Mr.  Grote,  F.L.S.,  presided, 
there  were  several  plants  exhibited,  including  Eria  extinctoria,  sent 
from  Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  with  flat  pseudo-bulbs  bearing  small 
white  flowers  on  wiry  stalks.     To  this  a  botanical  certificate  was 
awarded.     The  interesting  hybrid  Masdevallia  Chelsoui,  alluded  to 
elsewhere,  was  also  shown,  as  well  as  a  new  species  of  Hoya,  Mas- 
devallia Wagneriana  and  amabilis,  Chrysanthemum  Etoile  d'Or,  and 
flowers   of   Abutilon   Sellowianum,   which  are  of   a  dirty  purplish 
colour.     The  interesting  and  beautiful  Anthurium  from  Mr.  Linden, 
Ghent,   was   also  exhibited.     Some   insects  were   sent   for  naming 
which  were  found  on  a  Cypress  to  which  they  were  considered  to  be 
injurious,   as  the  tree  was  injured  ;  but    it   was   shown   that    the 
insects  were  harmless,   and    that  the   tree   was   injured  from    the 
effects  of  frost.     Mr.  Elwes  laid  before  the  committee  some  interest- 
ing details  on  the  effects  of  frost  on  plants  during  the  past  winter, 
and  Professor  Henslow  showed  specimens  of  a  plant  supposed  to  be 
injurious  to  sheep,  but  which  pioved  to  be  a  species  of  Carex,  and 
therefore  quite  harmless.     Dr.  Masters  showed  an  interesting  cata- 
logue of  plants  compiled  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by 
a  society  of  gardeners,  notably  amongst  whom  was  Philip  Miller, 
and  illustrated  by  Van  Huysen,  flower  painter  to  Charles  II.     It 
was  intended  to  be  a  catalogue  of  plants  for  sale  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  gave  a  brief 
but  interesting  lecture  on  Daffodils.  After  alluding  to  tlie  origin  of 
the  popular  and  scientific  name  and  other  interesting  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  Narcissi,  a  short  description  was  given 
of  tlie  system  of  classifying  the  species  and  varieties,  of  which  he 
said  there  were  nearly  two  hundred  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
time.  All  these  were  ranged  under  five  groups,  and  divided  primarily 
into  two  sections,  known  as  the  False  Daffodils,  of  which  the  com- 
mon English  kind  was  a  representative,  and  the  True  Daffodils, 
illustrated  by  the  Poet's  Narcissus.  The  groups  comprised  the 
Basket  Daffodil,  or  Corbularias,  tlie  Trumpet  Daffodil,  an  example 
ofwhich  is  our  native  kind,  the  Chalice  Daffodil,  as  seen  in  the  Non- 
pareil   Narciiisua    (N.     incomparabilis),    the    Polyanthus    Daffodil 
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(N.  Tazetta),  and  the  Poet's  or  True  Daffodil,  with  a  small  ring-like 
corona.  Here  followed  some  interesting  details  with  regard  to  the 
geogi-aphical  distribution  of  the  species,  and  a  remarkable  fact  was 
that  most  of  them,  and  especially  those  varieties  of  the  Bulbocodium 
and  triandrus  tj'pes  had  a  preference  for  the  peninsular  climates  of 
Southern  Europe,  such  as  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  even  that  rare 
species  N.  calathinus  was  strictly  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  coast 
near  Brest,  on  the  western  side  of  France. 


Spring  Show  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  Durham. — A  very  successful  exhibition  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  this  society  at  Newcastle  on  April  7  and  S. 
A  few  plants  of  special  excellence  were  exhibited,  and  in  the  section 
devoted  to  bouquets  and  epergnes  for  the  drawing-room  more  than 
usual  taste  was  displayed.  Mr.  JI.  D.  Thompson,  gardener  to 
Lindsay  Wood,  Esq.,  of  South  Hill,  exhibited  good  taste  in  arran- 
ging an  epergne  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Wright,  gardener  to  (i.  Talbot,  Esq., 
Southfield,  near  Leeds,  arranged  a  hand  bouquet  and  one  for  a  bride, 
for  which  he  gained  first  prizes  in  each  class.  But  the  most  note- 
worthy objects  in  this  exhibition  were  the  hardy  plants.  The  entries 
comprised  248  pots  of  Wallflowers  and  Stocks,  65  pots  of  Daisies  and 
Pansies,  295  pots  of  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses.  Cottagers  and 
amateurs  of  small  means  can  compete  for  such  prizes  as  are  offered 
here.  Hepaticas  and  Scillas,  for  instance,  could  be  grown  almost 
entirely  out-of-doors  :  all  that  they  required  would  be  shelter 
from  dashing  rains.  Then  most  of  tlie  other  plants  merely 
required  the  shelter  of  glass  frames  to  bring  them  on  to  perfection. 
The  Auriculas  were  not  quite  so  good  as  they  might  have  been,  but 
the  (xold-laccd  Polyanthuses  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Amongst 
the  latter,  Buck's  George  the  Fourth  stood  pre-eminent.  Cheshire 
Favourite  was  not  much  shown,  but'Lancer  was  the  best  red  ground ; 
and  a  variety  named  Black  and  Gold,  though  not  quite  up  to  the 
Lancashire  standard,  is  a  very  showy  variety.  Hardy  Primroses 
were  exhibited  in  variety  ;  and  the  common  liorder  Polyanthuses 
always  make  a  good  show,  although  they  lack  the  brilliancy  of  the 
others.  There  were  no  fewer  than  twelve  classes  for  Auriculas,  and 
all  of  them  were  fairly  well  filled. 

French  Horticultural  Society.— Messrs.  Ch.antrier  Freres 
showed  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  French  Horticultural  Society  in 
Paris  two  of  their  novelties — viz.,  Croton  Bergmani,  a  kind  having 
large  broad  green  leaves,  finely  marked  with  ivory-white  lines 
(this  plant  seems  to  be  very  vigorous) ;  as  well  as  their  other  new 
Croton  (C.  Carrierei),  which  has  narrow  long  leaves,  green  with  yellow 
markings.  Mr.  Bergman  showed  a  small  plant  of  the  finely-scented 
Boronia  megastigma,  to  which  we  have  occasionally  alluded,  and  a 
new  variety  of  Anthurinm  Scherzerianum,  with  a  white  spathe 
spotted  with  red.  This  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Anthuriuni 
Scherzerianum  and  A.  Williamsi.  Mr.  Jolibois,  Luxemburg,  showed 
a  fine  plant  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  with  seven  flowers  on  it. 
Mr.  Lecarron  had  a  fine  lot  of  Chinese  Primulas,  all  well  flowered 
and  in  good  condition.  Each  of  these  four  exhibitors  received  an 
award  equal  to  an  English  first-class  certificate. 


OBITUARY. 

Robert  Fortune,  the  distinguished  Chinese  .and  Japanese  tra- 
veller, died  on  the  13th  inst.  at  1,  Gilston  Road,  Brompton,  aged  6S. 
When  Chiswick  was  in  its  zenith,  Mr.  Fortune  was  superintendent 
of  the  Indoor  Plant  department  ;  and  when,  in  1842,  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  required  a  collector  to  go  to  China,  Mr.  For- 
tune was  selected  for  the  post ;  and  how  well  he  was  fitted  for  it  the 
following  list  of  plants,  amongst  others  introduced  by  him,  will  show : 
— Abelia  rupestris,  A.  uniflora,  Abies  Ktempferi,  A.  jezoeusis,  Acers 
(various),  Adamia  versicolor,  Akebia  quin.ata,  Anemone  japonica,  Au- 
cuba  japonica  (m.ale),  and  others;  Azalea  obtusa,  A.  ovata,  A.  squa- 
mata,  Bambusa  Fortunei  variegata,  Berberis  Fortune!,  B.  Bealei,  B. 
consanguinea,  B.  japonica,  B.  trifurca,  Calystegia  pubescens,  Ca- 
mellia, several ;  C.  reticulata  fl.-pl.  ;  Campanula  nobilis,  Cephalo- 
taxus  Fortunei,  Ch.amsrops  Fortunei,  Chirita  sinensis.  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  variety,  Chusan  Daisy,  Clematis  Fortunei,  C.  John  Gould 
Veitch,  C.  Standishii,  C.  lanuginosa,  Convallaria  variegata,  Cory- 
lopsis  parviflora,  C.  spicata,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Cupressus 
funebris,  Daphne  Fortunei,  D.  variegata,  Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl., 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  Edgeworthia  chrysantha,  EL-eagnus  variegata, 
Euonymus  various,  Eurya  japonica  varieg.ata,  Farfugium  grande, 
Forsythia  viridissima.  Gardenia  Fortunei,  CTlycine  sinensis  alba. 
Ilex  cornuta,  Indigofera  decora,  Jasminum  nudifiorum,  Lastrea 
Standishii,  Ligustrum  japonicum  variegatum,  Liluim  auratum, 
Lonicera  fragrantissima,  L.  aureo-reticulata.  Lychnis  Senno,  Moutan 
Pa>ony,  Olea  Fraxinus,  Osmanthus  Aqnifolium,  0.  variegatum,  0. 
nanum,  Pieonia  in  var. ,  Peach,  double  red  and  others,  P.  Carnation 
flowered  ;   Pinus  Bungeana,   Pittosporum   variegatum,  Platycodon 


grandiflorum,  Podocarpus  various,  Prunus  sinensis  fl.-pl.  alho,  P. 
triloba,  P.  japonica,  Quercus  sinensis,  Ptaphiolepis  ovata,  Ptetino- 
spora  in  var.,  Rhododendron  Metternichii,  RhynchosiJermum  jas- 
minoides.  Rose  Fortunei,  Saxifraga  Fortunei,  Selaginella  cassia,  S. 
Wildenovii,  Skimmia  japonica,  Spathoglottis  Fortunei,  Spirfea  pruni- 
folia  fl.-pl.,  S.  callosa,  S.  palmata,  Statice  Fortunei,  Thujopsis  dola- 
brata  variegata,  T.  Standishi,  Torreya  graudis,  Tricyrtis  hirta, 
Vibm-num  macrocephalum,  V.  plicatum,  Weigela  rosea. 

In  addition  to  his  introductionsfromChinaand  Japan  (which  latter 
country  he  visited  as  soon  as  it  was  opened  up  after  the  war  for  in- 
ternal travel),  he  also  obtained  much  valuable  information  respecting 
the  Tea  plant.  His  "Three  Years'  Wanderings  in  China, " published 
in  1847,  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  and  he  subsequently 
published  works  entitled  "  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries  of 
China,"  and  "  Residence  among  the  Chinese  :  Inland,  on  the  Coast, 
and  at  Sea."  After  his  Last  visit  to  China  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendent  of  the  Apothecaries'  Garden,  Chelsea  ;  but 
not  for  long,  for  in  1857  he  was  employed  by  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  to  collect  in  China  the  seeds  of  the  Tea  shrubs  and 
other  plants,  and  in  this  work  he  was  engaged  for  two  years.  He 
was  born  at  Kelloe,  in  the  parish  of  Edrom,  Berwickshire. 


.Tony  Powell,  an  excellent  gardener,  fruit  grower,  and  good 
man,  died  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  Cedar  Cottage,  Old  Windsor,  aged 
sixtj'-two.  He  had  the  charge  of  the  hardy  fruit  department  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  under  Mr.  Ingram,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr. 
.Jones,  until  recently,  when  he  was  compelled  to  retire  through  fail- 
ing health.  Few  men  had  a  better  knowledge  of  hardy  fruits  than 
John  Powell,  and  few  men  were  more  respected.  He  is  thus  spoken 
of  by  Miss  Ingr.am  in  a  contemporary  :  ' '  On  the  completion  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  my  father  wished  to  engage  a  competent  person  to 
superintend  tlie  wall  and  outdoor  fruit  department,  and  was  recom- 
mended :Mr.  J.  Powell,  by  Mr.  Roljert  Wilson,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  at  Arundel,  with  whom  he  was  then  living.  He  came  to 
Frogmore  in  1844,  and  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  duties  of  his 
place  and  profession,  aud  to  the  culture  of  and  improvement  of 
fruits  generally,  and  thus  became  my  father's  right-hand  in  the  raising 
and  perfecting  of  the  many  new  and  beautiful  fruits  that  were  sent 
out  from  Frogmore.  Of  the  numerous  young  men  who  were  placed 
under  Mr.  Powell  in  his  long  career,  few,  if  any,  had  cause  to  regret 
it  :  his  kind  and  gentle  manner  won  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all. 
The  admirable  manner  in  which  he  managed  the  great  extent  of  walls 
was  universally  admired,  and  his  name  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
all  his  friends  and  lovers  of  horticulture."  Mr.  Powell  in  years  gone 
by  contributed  largely  to  the  horticultural    press,   and  was   even 


M.  SouciiF.T,  the  celebrated  Gladiolus  grower,  died  recently  at  his 
residence  at  Fontainebleau,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 


ANSWERS  TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

Transplanting  Cucumbers.— I  have  just  planted  four  Cucumber  pl.ints 
in  my  greenhouse,  which  h-as  a  brick  flue  ;  but  some  of  the  leaves  at  the  extreme 
ends  have  become  drj-  and  white,  as  though  .scorched  ;  they  have  also  ciuled  up 
a  little.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  cause  ?  I  have  thought  it  may 
be  transplanting  them  ti-om  one  house  to  .another ;  they  were  IS  in.  high  when 
transplanted.  I  cannot  think  it  is  sulphur,  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  per- 
fectly free  from  anything  that  would  indicate  such  a  thing.— F.  -M.  [Transplant- 
ing Cucumber  IS  in.  high  is  a  risky  business,  as,  no  matter  how  carefully  done, 
many  of  the  best  roots  would  be  severed,  and  the  supply  of  nourishment  for 
the  time  being  would  be  cut  off.  Unless  the  plants  were  well  shaded,  and  the  .at- 
mosphere saturated  mth  moisture  till  new  roots  were  formed,  the  foliage  must 
give  way  in  the  manner  indicated.  We  need  not  in  this  case  look  any  further 
for  the  cause  of  the  mishap.— E.  H.] 

Extracting  Lime  from  Water. — There  is  no  practical  method  of 
removing  lime  salts  from  soils ;  so  "  L.  £."  (p.  aS-S)  had  better  rely  on  the  Chest- 
nut soil  he  speaks  of.  The  excess  of  lime  in  the  water  may  be  removed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Clai'ke's  process,  which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  consists  in  adding 
more  hme  to  the  water.  The  lime  in  the  Bari  water  no  doubt  e.xists  in  the  form 
of  carbonate  of  lime  or  common  chalk,  derived  from  the  tufaceous  rock  of  the 
country,  and  held  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  all  natural  cold 
■waters.  By  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  slaked  lime  the  carbonic  acid  is  taken 
away  from  the  water,  and  the  carljonate  of  lime  falls  to  the  bottom  in  the  form 
of  chalk,  the  .added  lime  xmiting  ^vith  the  carbonic  acid  to  form  an  additional 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  also  precipitated.  The  exact  quantity  of 
lime  to  be  added  depends  on  the  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  the  water,  which 
can  only  be  told  by  analysis.  Jf  only  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  required, 
boiling  ivill  remove  the  carbonate  of  lime;  or,  if  "  L.  E."  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  manufactories  where  steam  is  used,  he  might  make  use  of  the  waste  con- 
densed water  from  their  engines. — C.  W.  QUIN. 

Leafy-calyxed  Primroses.- C.  Jf.  0.— The  singular  instance  of  morpho- 
logy in  connection  with  the  flowers  of  Primroses  you  send  us  is  not  uncommon, 
and  several  previous  instances  have  been  recorded  in  The  Garden  and  else- 
where. A  good  review  of  the  genus  Primula  has  been  given  in  The  Garden, 
though  it  does  not  include  all  such  peculiar  forms  as  you  send. 

Camellias  from  Seed.— (?.— Select  a  clean  pot,  in  which  put  2  in.  of 
drainage,  arranged  with  care.  On  this  lay  -1  in.  of  rough  peat  or  turf,  and  tlien 
flu  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  sandy  peat.  Water,  and  leave  tlie 
whole  to  drain  for  an  hour.  Sow  the  seeds,  and  cover  them  with  a  :!  in .  of 
very  sandy  peatl;  place  a  bell-glass  over  the  pot,  and  plunge  it  in  a  bottom-heat 
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o!  75°  or  80°.    Keep  the  soil  just  moist  tiU  the  young  plants  appear ;  then  both 
air  and  water  in  sufficient  quantities  will  be  necessary.— H. 

Propagating  Bouvardias.— Sh').  —  Cuttings  of  the  soft  young  shoots 
strike  reartily  in  sandy  soil,  plunged  in  a  liottom  heat  of  S0°.  Pnme  the  old  plants 
back  now.  Keep  them  rather  dry  till  they  break,  and  plant  them  out  m  rich 
soil  in  a  warm  sunny  position  in  the  open  air  iu  Jime.  Lift  again  and  repot  iu 
September.— E.  H. 

Guano  for  Pla,nts.— Amateur.— l  oz.  of  guano  to  1  gall,  of  water  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  most  plants.  The  water  should  not  be  used  directly,  but  be 
left  to  allow  the  guano  to  get  well  dissolved. 

g_  s.  TT.- We  will  submit  your  blooms  of  Auricula  to  a'competent  authority, 
and  answer  uext  week. 

Cinerarias.— ffedoo!?/  <t  Son.— The  blooms,  sent,  though  Large,  bright,  and 
beautiful,  are  iu  no  way  different  from  those  of  varieties  ah-eady  iu  cultivation. 

Names  of  Plants.— i.  E.—\  variety  of  Sparaxis  tricolor. Z.  Z,  Z.— 

Apparentlv  Ercilla  spicata F.  W.  G.—2,  Dendrobium  crystallinum  ;  3,  Poly- 
podium  Bi'Uardieri ;  others  next  week. S.  3'.— 1,  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus, 

var    bicolor  :  2,  N.  Bulbocodium,  var.  ;  3,  >'.  poeticus  ornatus  ;  4,  poeticus  au- 

gustifolius. J'.   S.  ))'.— Cantua  dependeus. 0.   D.—l,  Dendrobium  litui- 

florum,  distinct  from  D.  nobile  ;  2,  D.  Jamesianum,  distinct  from  D.  infimdibu- 

luni Pink     jl/H)/.— Sicotiana   noctiflora. Amateur.— Youv    plant   agrees 

with  Epacris  microphylla. R.  Se.fton.—l,  Ehododendron  Thompsoni ;  E.  ni- 

veum,  botli  Himalayan  species  ;  others  next  week Heron.- 1,   Polypodium 

vulgare  corn\ibiense  ;  2,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris ;  3,  Asplenium  monanthe- 

nuni. A.  B.—l,  Primula  visoosa ;  2,  P.  nivalis  ;  3,  P.  deuticulata,  the  form 

that  is  known  as  pulcherrima  ;  4,  P.  amojna,  or,  as  now  called,  P.  Sieboldi. 
Questions. 

Flower  Mission  Work.— Would  any  one  with  a  superabundance  of 
hardy  flowers  of  any  kind  give  me  roots,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  as  I  grow  them  to 
give  to  the  sick  poor  in  an  East  London  parish,  and  have  but  few  kinds  ?  -Address, 
Miss  Conteeare,  St.  Leonard's  Gramje,  Ingatestone,  Essex. 

Maiden-hair  Tree-— Any  of  our  correspondents  who  would  care  to  risk 
the  expense  of  removing  a  large  and  very  fine  Maiden-hair  tree  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  on  application  to  us.  It  is  now  in  a  well-kuown  garden 
not  far  from  London,  and  its  removal  is  necessary  owing  to  alterations.  It  is  a 
very  flne  specimen,  and  will  require  removal  in  the  most  skilful  manner. 

Intermediate  Bedding.— Some  time  ago  I  saw  some  specimens  of  what 
I  may  call  intermediate  bedding  which  struck  me  as  extremely  effective.  They 
consisted  of  ordinary  spring  bulbs,  such  as  Crocuses,  &c. ,  which  had  done  bloom- 
ing :  and  amongst  their  long  *' Grass"  were  planted  Violas  of  the  cornuta  type, 
whose  pretty  mauve  or  light  purple  blooms  harmonized  ivith  and  set  off  the 
otherwise  somewhat  unsightly  '*  Grass  "to  advantage ;  Will  any  one  give  me  the 
name  of  the  Viola  which  I  have  described?— J.  A.  G. 
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PAESNIPS   AND  POTATOES. 

Although  we  have  had  our  Potato  crops  fearfully  diseased  for  two 
seasons,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  disasters  are  more  due 
to  the  seasons  than  to  any  inherent  defect  of  the  Potato.  The  loss 
in  hardy  fruits  was  probably  as  heavy  as  in  Potatoes,  and  yet  no  one 
suggests  the  uprooting  of  our  hardy  fruit  orchards  and  sowing  the 
ground  with  Com.  Wise  people  will  wait  until  the  seasons  are  more 
favourable ;  and  the  present  year,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  leads  us  to 
hope  that  the  ensuing  summer  will  be  a  better  one  than  the  past. 
With  a  warm  and  genial  spring  and  a  moderately  dry  summer  we 
shall  have  little  complaint  as  to  the  Potato  crop  ;  because  even  if  the 
produce  were  less  in  size  than  in  other  years,  yet  the  extent  planted 
is  so  large  that  a  healthy  crop  of  moderate-sized  tubers  would  be 
an  enormous  one.  The  Potato  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  the 
Parsnip  in  the  fact  that  it  is  more  readily  accommodated  with  soil 
than  is  the  latter.  The  larger  proportion  of  our  soil  is  dry  and  shal- 
low. We  have  millions  of  acres  of  common  land,  which,  if  broken 
up  and  cultivated,  could  produce  fair  crops  of  Potatoes,  but  never 
a  good  Parsnip.  These  need  deep,  alluvial,  highly-cultivated  soils, 
and  even  when  produced  in  the  best  possible  form  possess  peculiari- 
ties that  are  acceptable  to  the  few  relatively,  while  the  Potato  is  en- 
joyed by  the  million.  The  Parsnip  is  soft  and  watery,  iu  fact, 
contains  about  85  per  cent,  of  water,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of 
nutritive  matter.  Of  course  all  vegetable  garden  products  are  not 
grown  solely  because  they  produce  so  much  food,  but  because  they  are 
enjoyed  ;  but  when  we  recommend  anything  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Potato  it  must  be  of  the  first  importance  that  it  shall  not  only  fill  its 
place  as  a  garden  esculent,  but  also  as  an  article  of  food.  In  this 
respect  there  is  no  root  fitted  to  fill  the  i^lace  the  Potato  now  occu- 
pies ;  neither  is  there  the  least  reason  at  present  to  suppose  that  any 
such  root  is  likely  to  turn  up.  Parsnips  are  to  Potatoes  what  butter 
as  to  bread  ;  they  are  pleasant  adjuncts  to  those  who  like  them,  but 
nothing  more.  We  must  learn  to  look  hopefully  into  the  future  for 
better  times  for  the  Potato.  A  cycle  of  warmer  summers  may  save 
us  from  any  great  disaster  for  some  time,  and  we  can  bear  a  mode- 
rate loss  of  crop  with  equanimity.  Then  we  are  certainly  in  the 
track  for  securing  by-and-by  some  good  disease-resisting  Potatoes,  and 
if  these  are  largely  increased,  and  by  seedlings  still  further  improved, 
we  may  in  time  defy  the  fungus.  That  we  have  disease-resisting 
kinds,  the  past  most  disastrous  year  has  shown.  That  sorts  would 
stand  such  a  severe  trial  and  be  little  the  worse  for  it,  ought  to  con- 
vince  the  most  sceptical  that  there  is  a  door  opened  for  us  to  escape 


if  we  take  the  right  path.  We  must  work  for  disease-resisting  kinds, 
and  every  such  good  new  one  will  be  a  boon  to  humanity.  Thou- 
sands of  seedlings  may  have  to  be  discarded  ere  we  olstain  what  is 
wanted  ;  but  the  need  is  so  great  that  tlie  reward  of  success  ought 
to  be  commensurate.  Those  wlio  have  given  us  our  present  disease- 
resisting  kinds  liave  done  us  a  great  service.  A.  D. 


Miller's  Dwarf  Broccoli.— At  Blaokadder,  Berwickshire,  this 
fine  old  sort,  whicli  ha.?  oi  late  years  rather  gone  out  of  fashion,  has, 
according  to  the  Flori.it,  proved  to  be  the  only  one  to  withstand  the 
cold,  whicli  was  very  intense  there,  being  23"  below  zero  ;  notwith- 
standing this  cold,  a  lot  of  Miller's  Broccoli  stood  without  injury. 
Mr.  Kniglit  truly  observes  that  in  severe  seasons  such  as  we  have 
had  of  late,  varieties  of  hardy  vegetables  such  as  this  cannot  be  too 
well  known.  Mr.  Thompson  says  of  tliis  sort  that  it  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  best  late  varietj',  and  this  opinion  will  now  be 
strengthened,  if,  as  he  adds,  it  can  be  obtained  true.  It  requires  to 
be  planted  early,  and  should  be  sown  by  tlie  middle  of  April.  It 
is  known  as  Miller's  Late  White,  Miller's  Dwarf,  and  White  Rus- 
sian ;  it  is  remarkaljle  for  its  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding l\  ft.  in  heiglit,  and  being  remarkably'  compact. 
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STEAWBERRIES  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND.* 

This  little  pamphlet  on  the  Strawberry  is  for  the  most  part  but  a 
repetition  of  what  the  author  has  jjreviously  written  in  the  form  of 
a  calendar  in  a  contemporary.  As  to  the  justification  of  the  title  we 
find  (p.  54)  that  the  author  "gathered  the  last  Strawberries  from 
autumn-fruiting  plants  on  .Jan.  3rd,  and  that  the  first  disli  of  spring 
forced  fruit  was  obtained  on  the  16th  of  the  following  month  ; " 
clearly,  therefore,  the  title  "  Strawljerries  all  the  Year  Round  "  can- 
not be  sustained.  Tliat  Strawberries  can  be  produced  both  in 
autumn  and  winter  no  practical  gardener  doubts  ;  but  quantity, 
quality,  and  cost  of  production  in  labour  and  means  is  quite  another 
matter.  Our  author  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  either  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  lie  has  gathered  at  the  seasons  of  tlie  year 
just  named  ;  hence  we  may  take  it  for  grauted  that  his  results  have 
only  been  on  a  par  witli  those  obtained  by  others  :  and  though  he 
says  (p.  48),  "The  Strawberry  under  skilful  cultivation  is  just  as 
much  a  dessert  and  exhibition  fruit  in  the  montli  of  iS"ovember  as  it 
is  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  month  of  April,"  we  prefer  practical 
results  to  a  statement  so  unwarrantable.  Tlie  Strawberry  is  essen- 
tially a  summer  fruit,  and  all  tlie  skill  of  a  dozen  individuals  in  one 
cannot  iufuse  into  it  that  agreeable  saccliarine  flavour  that  light  and 
heat  can  alone  impart.  This  Mr.  Hinds  admits,  for  it  is  written 
(p.  30),  "  Early  in  March  is  as  soon  as  jt  is  possible  to  put  any  flavour 
into  Strawberries  to  entitle  tliem  to  the  name  of  a  dessert  fruit.  " 
How,  therefore,  are  we  to  reconcile  such  statements  as  those  just 
referred  to  ?  whilst,  if  we  come  to  quantity,  the  uncertainty  as 
regards  crop  in  November  is  about  twenty  to  one  in  favour  of  April. 
The  remarks  anent  wintering  plants  that  are  intended  to  be  forced 
are,  upon  the  whole,  excellent  ;  but  tliere  is  one  great  error,  and 
that  is  the  promulgation  of  a  belief  that  frost  does  no  injury  to  the 
roots  when  left  unprotected  in  winter — a  fallacy  self-evident  when 
the  artificial  conditions  under  wliich  the  plants  are  growing  are 
taken  into  account.  With  tlie  above  exceptions  the  pamphlet  will 
be  found  to  be  a  good  guide  to  those  who  are  not  well  versed  in  the 
general  culture,  and  particularly  forcing,  of  the  Strawberry. 

W.  H. 


"The  Weather  of  1879."  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  some  sixty- 
three  pages  concerning  the  weather  of  1879,  as  observedin  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  compared  in  all  respects  with 
that  of  an  average  year,  by  Edward  Mawley,  F.M.S.,  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Rose  Society,  with  tables  of  daily  observations 
and  a  diagram.  It  is  sold  by  Bemrose  &  Sons,  10,  Paternoster 
Buildings. 

Appointments. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Andrew  Armstrong 
will  shortly  take  cliarge  of  the  gardens  at  Eagle  Cliff,  Greenhithe, 
Kent.     Mr.  Armstrong  was  for  many  years  head  gardener  to  the 

Rev.  Thomas  Best,  Andover,  Hants. Mr.  G.  F.  Wilke,  a  young 

Dutchman  who  has  been  for  these  last  two  or  three  years  at 
Kew,  is  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical  department  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Rotterdam,  where,  though  the  collection 
of  plants  is  not  very  extensive,  there  is  an  excellent  assortment  of 
Agaves  and  other  Succulents. 

*  "  Strawbenies  All  the  Year  Kound."  By  William  Hinds,  Gardener  Sir  Ivor 
Guest,  Bart.,  Canford  Manor,  Dorsetshire.    Published  by  the  Author, 
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GARDEN      DESTROYERS 

THEIPS. 

(t.  adonidum)' 

Persons  who  undertake  the  cultivation  of  plants  under  glass  have 
few  more  annoying  pests  to  contend  with  than  these  minute  biH  well- 
known  and  destructive  insects.  Their  ravages  are  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  plants  in  greenhouses,  for  certain  plants  grown  in  the  open 
air  are  also  attacked  by  them  ;  but  these  do  not  generally  surfer  to 
any  very  great  extent.  The  leaves  of  the  Potatoes  are  sometimes 
attacked  and  much  injured  by  a  small  species.  Thrips  minutissima, 
l)ut  they  do  not  occui  in  sufficient  numbers  to  injure  materially  tlie 
health  of  the  plants.  In  our  flower  gardens  Phloxes,  Dahlias,  Car- 
nations, sometimes  suffer  from  one  or  more  species  ;  Peas,  alsoare  at 
times  attacked.  The  ears  of  Wheat  are  infested  by  Thrips  cerealium, 
wliich  causes  very  considerable  injury  to  the  crop  by  sucking  the 
juices  of  the  grain  when  young  and  soft,  causing  the  grain  to  shrivel. 
In  Scotland  it  is  said  that  at  times  these  insects  render  the  Eye  in- 
fertile. Ripe  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  are  often  injured  l)y 
this  pest,  and  in  Melon  and  Cucumber  frames,  and  in  Vineries,  they 
are  frequently  a  great  nuisance.  In  conservatories  and  stoves  the 
following  plants  are  among  the  greatest  sufferers  : — Ferns,  Azaleas, 
Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  and  Orchids,  particularly  Phalfenopsis,  Aerides, 


Fig.  1.— The  Larva.    Fig.  2.— The  Perfect  Insect.    Fig.  3.— Side  View  of  Head  of 
Perfect  Insect. 

Dendrobiums,  Cattlej'as,  Laelias.  This  insect  in  all  its  stages  (except 
the  egg)  lives  on  the  juices  of  plants,  to  obtain  which  it  is  furnished 
with  a  short  conical  rostrum  or  beak,  with  wliich  it  perforates  the 
skin  of  the  leaf,  flower,  or  fruit,  and  sucks  the  juices,  causing 
brownish  patches  or  blotches  to  appear  where  the  insect  has  been 
at  work,  which  not  only  make  the  plants  appear  unsightly,  but  pre- 
vent them  from  making  a  healthy  growth,  and  by  rendering  many 
of  the  leaves  useless  weakens  the  plants  very  considerably.  As  soon 
as  the  presence  of  these  unwelcome  visitors  is  detected  in  a  house 
every  means  should  at  once  be  used  to  destroy  them  ;  for  in  extir- 
pating insects,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  old  proverb  of  "  a  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine  "  is  most  true. 

Of  the  many  receipts  for  the  destruction  of  this  insect,  perhaps 
the  easiest  and  most  effective  is  fumigating  the  affected  plants  with 
Tobacco  smoke.  One  application,  however,  is  not  sufficient ;  for  though 
it  kills  all  the  perfect  insects  and  larvai  which  are  under  its 
influence,  the  eggs  are  not  in  any  way  harmed  by  it,  and  the  perfect 
insects  sometimes  fall  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  operation  begins, 
and  so  escape  from  the  fumes  ;  the  fumigation,  therefore,  should  be 
repeated  once  a  week  or  so,  until  they  are  thoroughly  exterminated. 
Unfortunately,  however.  Tobacco  smoke  cannot  be  employed  in  all 
cases,  as  many  plants  are  injured  by  it  :  Azaleas,  Orchids,  Ferns, 
and  many  other  plants  cannot  with  safety  be  subjected  to  such  a 
fumigation  as  would  be  required  to  kill  these  insects.  A  very 
effectual  method  of  destroying  them  in  the  case  of  plants  which 
cannot  be  smoked  is  to  dip  the  plants  in  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  Tobacco  water — 1  pound  of  soft  soap  to  2  gallons  of  rain-water,  to 
which  add  1  quart  of  strong  Tobacco  water  ;  before  they  become 
quite  dry,  the  plants  should  be  washed  clean  with  cold  water.     The 


following  mixtures  may  be  irsed  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  also  very 
good : — 3  oz.  of  Gishurst  Compound,  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of 
Tobacco-water  ;  or  4  oz.  of  Fowler's  insecticide,  well  mixed  in  a 
gallon  of  soft  water.  Plants  which  are  too  large  to  dip  may  be  laid 
on  their  sides  over  tlie  tub  or  tank  in  which  the  mixture  is,  and  be 
well  syringed,  with  equal  effect,  if  care  be  taken  that  every 
part  of  the  plant  on  which  there  is  any  chance  of  there  being  any 
Thrips  should  be  wetted.  Neitlier  the  dipping  or  syringing  will  kill 
the  eggs,  so  that  whichever  process  is  employed  it  should  be  repeated 
in  about  a  fortnight's  time.  Powdered  sulphur  or  Gishurst  Com- 
pound applied  to  the  leaves  wlien  damp,  or  Scotch  snuff  well 
dredged  over  the  plants,  is  very  effective  in  destroying  these  insects. 
Vines  are  sometimes  seriously  injured  by  them,  and  the  best  remedy 
in  Vineries  is  Tobacco  smoke  ;  if,  on  account  of  the  fruit,  these  means 
cannot  be  resorted  to,  the  pipes  should  be  painted  with  the  following 
composition : — 1  lb.  of  fresli  lime,  2  lb.  of  flour  of  sulphur,  mixed  witli 
sufficient  water  to  form  a  thick  paint ;  the  pipes  should  then  be  made 
as  hot  as  possible,  when  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  will  kill  the  Thrips. 
This  operation  must  lie  repeated  from  time  to  time  until  the  insects 
are  exterminated.  The  \'ines  may  also  be  waslied  with  J  lb.  of  black 
sulphur,  A  lb  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  i  lb  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in 
2  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  warm.  In  the  winter  the  Vinea 
should  be  dressed  witli  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  clay,  and  sulphur  ; 
this  will  destroy  the  eggs,  and  so  prevent  mischief  the  following  sea- 
son. Prevention  in  all  cases  is,  however,  better  than  cure  ;  and  if 
plant  houses  are  kept  properly  ventilated  and  tlie  air  duly  moist,  this- 
insect  will  seldom  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  much  harm. 

The  perfect  insects  and  larv.-e  are  generally  found  on  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  within  the  flowers  ;  they  are  so- 
minute  that  they  generally  escape  notice  until  their  unwelcome- 
presence  is  made  known  by  the  miscliief  they  have  done.  The  females 
lay  their  eggs,  whicli  are  whitish  and  very  small,  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves,  generally  near  tlie  midrib.  The  larvfe  are  hatched  iu- 
about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  are  not  in  the  form  of  caterpillars 
or  grubs,  but  very  much  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except  that 
they  are  wingless,  and  of  a  pale  lemon  colour  ;  they  cast  their  skins, 
several  times,  and  then  the  rudiments  of  wings  appear,  and  the 
insect  becomes  more  sluggish  ;  in  this  condition  it  is  said  to  be  in 
the  pupa  state  ;  when  tliis  pupa  skin  is  shed,  about  three  weeks 
after  the  insect  is  hatched,  the  insect  appears  in  its  perfect  state, 
when  it  is  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  long  narrow-fringed  wings, 
which,  however,  Tlirips  adoniduni  does  not  make  much  use  of. 
When  disturbed,  this  species  springs  a  considerable  distance.  It 
appears  to  effect  this  jump  by  raising  its  tail  and  depressing  the  middle 
of  its  body. 

Tlie  genus  Thrips  belongs  to  the  order  Thysanoptera  (or  fringe- 
winged),  and  the  family  Thripida3.  This  family  has  been  placed  by 
some  authors  in  the  order  Hemiptera,  but  they  are  now  usually 
placed  in  a  distinct  order,  and  are  classed  between  the  Ortliopfera 
(Grasshoppers,  &c.)  and  the  Neuroptera  (Dragon  flies,  &c.).  This 
family  contains  six  genera  and  forty-one  species.  Thrips  adonidum 
m.ay  be  described  as  follows  : — The  full  grown  larva  (fig.  1)  is  about 
l-20th  of  an  inch  long,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  eyes,  whicli  are 
reddish-brown,  is  of  a  pale  lemon  colour  ;  the  liead  is  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  longisli  antennae,  and  the  thorax  bears  tlie  three  pairs  of 
legs  with  which  the  insect  is  provided.  The  pupa  is  very  similar  to- 
the  larva,  but  has  the  rudiments  of  wings.  The  perfect  insect  (fig.  2) 
is  about  l-16th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  black  m  colour.  The  head  is 
furnished  beneath  with  a  short  conical  rostrum  or  beak  (fig.  3).  The 
antennte  are  composed  of  six  joints,  the  basal  and  the  two  apical 
ones  (whicli  are  shown  as  one  in  the  figure)  being  darker  than  the 
three  others  ;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  coarsely  reticulated.  The 
thorax  is  broader  than  it  is  long,  and  is  thickly  granulated.  The 
wings  are  four  in  number,  and  are  long  and  narrow,  fringed  with 
long  white  hairs,  and  are  of  nearly  equal  length.  The  upper  pair 
completely  cover  the  lower  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  and  are  marked 
with  two  white  transverse  bands,  one  near  the  base  and  the  other 
near  the  tip.  The  legs  are  short  and  whitish,  with  the  knees  and 
upper  part  of  the  shanks  and  tips  of  the  feet  black.  G.  S.  S. 


Hardy  Primroses, — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moore  (p.  312),  I  would  supplement  his  list  of  Primulas  with  the 
following,  all  of  which  have  proved  quite  hardy  here  this  last  winter, 
viz.,  P.  Allioui,  P.  calycina,  P.  carniolica,  P.  cashmeriana,  P.  Clu- 
siana,  P.  denticulata  amabilis,  P.  capitata,  P.  glutinosa,  P.  grandis, 
P.  intermedia,  P.  latifolia  graveolens,  P.  minima,  P.  multiceps,  P. 
Munroi,  P.  nivalis,  P.  cenensis,  P.  tirolensis,  P.  sp.  (Styermark),  P. 
villosa,  P.  villosa  nivalis,  P.  viscosa,  and  P.  Wulfeniana.  The  last- 
named  is  now  bearing  fine  flowers,  which  measure  fully  1-?,  in.  across. 
Every  one  of  a  batch  of  P.  japonica  is  strong  and  healthy,  having 
been  grown  in  flat,  stiff'  soil,  under  fruit  trees. — J.  Wood,  Wood- 
ville  House,  Kirkstali. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
"Wliich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  : 
The  Aet  itself  is  Naxure."— Shakespeare. 
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EXTKACTION  OF  TREE  EOOTS  BY  DYNAMITE. 
Dynamite,  wliioli  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Alfred  iSTobel,  a 
Swiss  mining  engineer,  lias  been  before  the  public  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  3"ears,  and  for  the  ]3ast  few  years  has  been 
brought  into  requisition  for  many  purposes  where  other  explo- 
sives would  have  been  of  little  use.  It  is,  however,  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  reiterate  the  many  uses  to  which  it  has  been 
put.  My  present  object  is  to  give  a  few  practical  details 
respecting  its  use  in  removing  tree  roots  out  of  the  ground. 
In  the  park  here  our  usual  method  was  blasting  them  with 
powder  or  grubbing  them  up  ;  but  this  we  found  a  slow,  tedi- 
ous, and  expensive  operation.  In  this  age  of  progress  we  were 
determined  to  try  the  more  expeditious  mode  of  removing 
them  by  dynamite.  For  the  information  of  those  who  have 
not  seen  this  ingredient,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  few 
particulars  respecting  it.  Dynamite  is  a  compound  consisting 
of  75  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine  and  25  per  cent,  of  an  infu- 
sorial or  porous  earth  called  Kieslghurr,  which  is  procured 
from  the  bottom  of  the  German  rivers.  This  earth  is  ground 
and  prepared,  finer,  if  possible,  than  the  best  biscuit  flour, 
and  when  looked  at  through  a  powerful  microscope  every 
grain  is  porous — or,  in  other  words,  honey-combed — so  that 
each  grain  soaks  up  and  retains  its  share,  when  mixed,  of 
nitro-glycerine.  The  above  proportions  are  just  sufficient  to 
make  the  dynamite  plastic  or  pasty  without  allowing  the 
liquid  nitro-glycerine  to  exude.  In  appearance  it  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  is  made  up  into  cartridges  of  different 
sizes,  varying  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  4  in.  in 
length.  In  the  park  here  we  have  recently  been  felling  trees, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  hedgerows  and  crowded 
appearance  of  this  part  of  the  estate,  in  order  to  improve  the 
landscape  and  allow  those  which  are  left  to  fully  develop 
themselves.  Owing  to  most  of  the  trees  having  grown  in 
hedge-rows,  they  have  formed  much  stronger  roots  than  if  they 
had  been  grown  in  a  wood  ;  therefore  more  labour  and  explo- 
sive power  were  required  to  take  them  out  of  the  ground. 
The  tools  or  implements  needed  are  of  a  simple  description, 
viz.,  an  earth  augur,  which  is  similar  to  an  old-fashioned 
wood  augur,  2  in.  diameter  at  the  bit  end,  about  4  ft.  long, 
and  fitted  with  a  slightly  hollowed  shield  or  cap,  which  the 
operator  fits  against  his  chest  when  boring.  This  is  used  for 
boring  holes  between  the  fangs.  In  addition  to  this  there 
must  be  a  crowbar,  grafting  and  stock  axe.  These  are  all  the 
implements  that  are  required.  The  operation  is  as  follows  : 
Suppose  a  large  root  is  to  be  removed  out  of  the  ground,  a 
hole  is  made  with  the  earth  augur,  as  described  above,  between 
two  of  the  strongest  fangs  ;  this  is  put  in  at  an  angle,  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  as  near  under  the  centre  of  the  root 
as  is  possible.  The  hole  is  then  charged  with  a  few  cartridges 
of  dynamite,  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  root. 
A  primer  cartridge  containing  cap  and  fuse  is  then  inserted 
on  the  top  of  the  charge,  and  the  whole  rammed  down  with 
loose  earth  by  a  wooden  rammer.  The  end  of  the  fuse  is 
then  lighted ;  this  explodes  the  cap,  and  that  in  its  turn  the 
dynamite,  and  the  whole  mass  is  usually  blown  out,  breaking 
up  the  root  into  convenient  pieces  for  loading  up  or  burning. 
The  fuse  is  cut  ofi^  at  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  workman  to 
get  out  of  danger,  the  distance  being  usually  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  yards,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  charge. 
After  the  charge  has  exploded  seldom  anything  remains  but  a 


large  hole,  much  resembling  the  bed  of  a  boiler.  I  took  par- 
ticular notice  that  no  damage  whatever  was  done  to  the  sur- 
rounding trees.  We  have  had  nearly  400  roots  got  out  by  this 
process  ;  and  with  two  of  our  common  labouring  men,  and  one 
man  sent  by  the  agent  representing  the  Dynamite  Company, 
we  have  been  able  to  remove  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per 
day  of  roots,  averaging  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  6  in.  diameter. 
I  find  from  careful  calculations  made  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  remove  the  roots  in  a  far  more  expeditious  manner 
than  hitherto,  and  at  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  less  cost.  No 
one  need  bo  afraid  of  using  dynamite  on  the  score  of  its 
being  dangerous  ;  for  with  ordinary  care  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
as  safe  to  use  as  gunpowder.  From  my  recent  experience  in 
the  use  of  dynamite  in  removing  tree  roots,  I  can  with  confi- 
dence recommend  it  for  that  purpose.  J.  Smith. 
Mentmore,  Backs. 


MAGNOLIAS  AND    THEIR   PROPAGATION. 

TaE  brown  and  frost-bitten  appearance  which  many  Magnolias  pre- 
sent at  the  present  time  amply  testifies  to  the  necessity  for  affording 
them  a  little  shelter  during  such  a  severe  winter  as  the  past.  In 
many  places  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  fully  recover.  Mag- 
nolias are  well  known  to  be  natives  of  North  America,  where  they 
abound  in  woods  of  large  extent  ;  and  they  also  grow  freely  on  hill- 
sides, and  even  close  to  the  edges  of  swamps.  Tliey  e.xtend  into  tho 
West  Indian  Islands  on  the  one  side,  and  through  China  and  Japan 
into  India  upon  the  other.  The  Order  includes  many  of  the  most 
striking  trees  and  shrubs  in  our  gardens,  whether  we  consider  them 
in  relation  to  their  size,  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  foliage,  or 
the  oderiferous  qualities  which  they  possess.  All  the  varieties  may 
be  propagated  from  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings.  Seeds  which  have 
been  carefully  packed  in  sand  generally  come  to  hand  in  a  good  state 
for  sowing.  These  may  be  placed  in  pots  containing  a  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  and  some  fine  sand,  and  then  put  into  a  cool  pit.  If 
planted  in  spring,  and  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  and  well  attended 
to,  they  will  come  up  by  the  end  of  May,  when  they  should  receive 
occasional  waterings.  By  being  kept  under  cover  for  the  first  two 
winters,  they  may  be  expected  to  come  out  as  strong  plants  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  When  propagated  from  layers  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
tect these,  as,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  leaves,  they  are  apt  to  be 
much  disturbed  by  winds.  The  shoots  selected  for  this  purpose 
should  be  young  and  pliable ;  and  they  may  be  layered,  either  in 
the  spring  or  in  autumn,  by  giving  them  either  a  twist  or  a  slit 
before  pegging  them  down.  Sometime  these  will  not  root  until  the 
second  year.  During  the  following  spring  the  layers  may  be  cut  off, 
potted,  and  put  into  a  frame  for  a  couple  of  months,  when  they 
will  generally  make  good  plants  by  the  autumn.  For  cuttings  it  is 
advisable  to  select  short  young  shoots  of  the  last  year,  and  plant 
these  in  pots  early  in  the  year  ;  put  the  pots  into  a  gentle  hotbed,  and 
afterwards  water  and  shade  carefully.  In  whichever  way  they  are 
raised,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  hardening  off  the  young 
shoots. 

M.  grandiflora,  sometimes  called  the  Laurel-leaved  Magnolia, 
often  attains,  in  its  native  soil,  a  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft., 
with  a  straight  trunk  and  a  pyramidal  head.  There  it  blossoms  in 
May  and  ripens  its  seed  in  October.  It  is  an  evergreen.  Some 
leaves  which  I  have  just  gathered  are  10  in.  long  by  nearly  4  in.  in 
breadth,  a  beautiful  glossy  green  upon  the  suiface,  and  of  a  brownish 
tint  beneath.  The  wood  is  white  and  soft.  The  tree  prefers  cool 
and  shady  places.  It  is  very  prolific  in  seed,  one  tree  sometimes 
yielding  as  many  aa  20,000  ;  but  these  do  not  often  ripen  in  latitudes 
higher  tlian  45^. 

M.  glauca  is  sometimes  called  the  Sea-gi'een  Magnolia  and  the 
Bay-leaved  Tulip  tree.  In  Massachusetts,  in  latitude  45?,  it  attains 
a  height  of  30  ft.,  though  in  this  country  it  is  oftener  seen  below 
12  ft.  The  leaves  are  a  fine  green  on  the  upper  side  and  hoary 
beneath,  somewhat  oval  in  shape  and  entire-edged.  They  drop  late 
in  the  winter.  Its  beautiful  white  flowers  appear  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  in  May.  As  the  seeds  leave  their  cells  they  become 
suspended  by  a  long  fine  thread.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  Cinchona  for  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 

M.  tripetala,  or  the  Umbrella  Tree,  is  lower  in  its  growth  and 
of  a  more  spongy  character  than  most  other  trees  of  the  Order.  It 
likes  a  soil  at  once  dee25  ami  fertile.  Tlie  name  Umbrella  Tree  is 
given  from  the  manner  in  whicli  it  produces  its  leaves.  These  are 
sometimes  from  18  in.  to  20  in.  long  by  7  in.  or  S  in.  broad.  Its  fine 
white  flowers  are  7  in.  or  S  in.  lone;.  In  its  own  country  it  is  found 
growing  to  a  height  of  39  ft.  near  the  swamps  of  Carolina,  and  along- 
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side  M.  grandiflora.  It  13  a  deciduous  tree,  botli  hardy  and  very 
ornamental. 

M.  acuminata,  the  Cucumber  Tree  of  the  Uuited  States,  at- 
tains nearly  the  same  height  as  M.  grandiflora.  Its  trunk  is  gene- 
rally straight  and  cylindrical,  with  a  well-clothed  summit.  Tlie 
wood  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Poplar,  but  yellow  and  fine  grained, 
taking  a  high  polish.  Its  ilowers,  which  are  thickly  set,  are  of  a 
blueish-white,  and  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  oval  in 
shape,  somewhat  spear-headed,  and  often  10  in.  long.  This  tree  has 
proved  hardy  in  England,  and  attains  a  large  size. 

M.  cordata,  or  the  Heart-leaved  Magnolia,  which  was  intro- 
duced from  Upper  Georgia  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, has  been  found  to  be  both  hardy  and  ornamental  as  a  park  tree. 
It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  50  ft.,  with  a  trunk  more  than  1  ft. 
in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are  generally  not  more  than  .")  in.  or  6  in. 
long,  and  its  blossoms  about  4  in.  in  diameter.       A.  J.  BnKROWS. 

Pluchley,  Kent. 

CATALPA  SPECIOSA. 

BY    DK.    ENGELMANtf,    ST.    LOUIS. 

This  is  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  greyish-brown  much  cracked  or  fur , 
rowed,  at  last  sliglitly  Baky  bark,  and  light,  yellowish-grey  wood- 
Its  leaves  are  large,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  great  loose 
panicles,  are  produced  in  May.  It  is  common  in  the  low  rich  wood- 
lands near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  along  the  lower  course  of  tliat 
river  and  its  confluents,  and  in  the  adjoining  lowlands  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentuclcy,  Tennessee, 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  ;  according  to  Michaux,  abounding  near  the 
borders  of  all  the  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Mississippi  further 
south  :  whether  the  localities  cited  by  him,  of  West  Florida  produce 
this  or  the  Eastern  species,  is  at  present  unknown.  This  tree  has 
quite  an  interesting  and  instructive  history.  It  was  already  known 
to  Michaux-  and  to  many  botanists  and  settlers  of  those  regions  ;  even 
the  aboriginal  Shawnees  appreciated  it ;  and  the  French  settlers  along 
the  Wabash  named  it  for  them  the  Shawnee  wood  (Bois  Chavanon) 
and  prized  the  indestructible  quality  of  its  timber.  But  the  botanists, 
even  Rafinesque,  who  roamed  over  those  very  regions,  seem  to  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  it  was  not  distinct  from  the  South-eastern 
Catalpa  bignonioides.  To  me  the  fact  that  these  trees,  then  not 
rarely  cultivated  in  St.  Louis,  produced  their  larger  and  more  showy 
flowers  some  ten  or  fifteen  days  earlier  than  tlie  Eastern  or  common 
kind  was  well  known  as  early  as  1S42,  and  their  blossoming  has 
since  been  annually  recorded  in  my  notes  on  the  advance  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  but  I  had  not  the  sagacity  or  curiosity  to  further  investigate 
the  tree.  It  was  reserved  to  Dr.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  in  18.53,  to 
draw  public  attention  to  it.  He  was  struck  with  its  beauty  in  the 
streets  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  a  few  stragglers  were  cultivated,  and 
described  it  cursorily  in  his  journal,  the  IFestern  Horticultural  Review, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  533,  without  deciding  whether  a  distinct  species  or  a 
variety,  and  without  assigning  a  name  to  it.  It  was  soon  named, 
however,  privately,  as  it  seems,  by  him  and  his  friends  Catalpa  spe- 
ciosa,  and  was  propagated  as  a  more  ornamental  form.  Thirteen 
years  later  I  find  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Teas,  Baysville,  Indiana, 
for  1866,  Catalpa  speoiosa  offered  for  sale.  But  only  within  the  last 
few  years  the  beauty  and  importance  of  the  tree  has  made  a  greater  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind,  principally  through  tlie  exertions  of  Dr. 
Warder  himself ,  Mr.  Barney,  of  Dayton,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Wauke- 
gan,  Illinois.  The  latter  was  so  much  struck  with  the  future  import- 
ance of  this  species  that  in  the  autumn  of  187S  he  collected  on  the 
lower  Ohio  400  lbs.  of  its  seed  for  his  own  nursery  and  for  distri- 
■  bution  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Catalpa  speciosa  replaces  C.  bignonioides  entirely  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  its  taller  and  straighter 
wrowth,  its  darker,  thicker  (4  in.  to  1  in.  thick),  rougher  and  scarcely 
exfoUating  bark,  (in  the  older  species  it  is  light  grey,  constantly 
peeling  oil,  and  therefore  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines  thick)  ;  its 
softly  "downy,  slenderly  acuminate  and  inodorous  leaves  (those  of 
bignonioides  have  a  disagreeable,  almost  fostid,  odour  when  touched), 
marked  with  similar  gl.ands  in  the  axils  of  the  principal  veins  of  the 
under  side  by  its  much  less  crowded  panicle,  and  by  its  much  larger 
flower,  fruit,  and  seed.  The  flowers  I  found  2  in.  in  the  vertical  and 
.a  little  more  in  the  transverse  diameter.  In  the  other  they  have 
1|  in.  in  each  diameter  ;  the  lower  lobe  is  deeply  notched  or  biloljed 
in  speciosa,  entire  in  bignonioides  ;  the  tube  in  the  former  is  conical 
and  ten  lines,  in  the  latter  campanulate  and  about  seven  lines  long  : 
in  the  first  slightly  oblique,  in  the  other  very  much  so,  the  upper 
part  being  a  great  deal  shorter  than  the  lower  one,  so  that  the  anthers 
and  stigma  become  uncovered.  The  markings  in  the  flower  of  the 
old  species  are  much  more  crowded  and  conspicuous,  so  as  to  give 
the  whole  flower  a  dingy  appearance,  while  ours  looks  almost  white. 
The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  before  expansion  extends  beyond  the 
other  lobes  and  covers  them  like  a  hood  in  the  Western  species, 


while  in  the  Eastern  it  is  much  sliorter  than  the  others,  and  covers 
them  only  very  partially.  The  pods  of  our  species  are  'eight- 
twentieths  of  an  inch  long,  seventeen-twentieths  of  a  line  in 
circumference,  dark  brown,  and  strongly  grooved.  When  dry,  the 
placental  dissepiment  is  very  thick.  In  the  Eastern  species  the  pod 
is  nearly  the  same  length,  but  only  nine-twelfth  lines  in  circumfer- 
ence— its  grooves  very  slight,  its  colour  pale,  and  the  dissepiment 
flat.  In  both  species  the  pod  is  perfectly  teret  before  the  valves 
separate,  after  that  the  valves  of  ours  remain  more  or  less  semiterete, 
while  the  much  thinner  ones  of  the  other  flatten  out  so  that  they 
seem  to  indicate  a  compressed  pod.  The  elongated  seeds  , winged  at 
both  ends,  are  of  about  equal  -length  in  both  species,  but  in  speciosa 
they  are  mucli  wider,  (3i  lines  to  4  lines),  and  the  wings  have  more 
or  less  rounded  ends  which  terminate  in  a  broad  band  of  rather  short 
hair.  In  bignonioides  the  seeds  are  only  two  and  a  half  to  three 
lines  wide,  with  pointed  wings,  and  their  tips  terminating  in  a  long, 
pencil-shaped  tuft  of  hair.  Our  tree  is  larger,  of  straighter  growth, 
and  beinga  native  of  amore  northern  latitude,  ishardier  than  the  South- 
eastern species.  The  wood  of  both  is  extremely  durable,  perhaps  as 
much  so  as  that  of  our  E,ed  Cedar,  and  has  the  advantage  over  it  of 
a  much  more  rapid  growth  and  of  possessing  only  a  very  thin  layer 
(two  or  three  annual  rings)  of  destructible  sap  %vood.  It  is  already 
extensively  planted  in  our  western  prairie  States,  and  especially  along 
railroads,  for  which  it  is  expected  to  furnish  the  much  needed  timber 
in  a  comparatively  short  time. — American  Gardener's  Monthhj. 


The  Silver  Birch.  — I  have  often  felt  surprised  that  this  tree 
should  not  be  more  extensively  planted  in  pleasure  grounds,  parks, 
and  on  large  estates  generally  than  it  is.  In  manner  of  growth  it  is 
so  graceful,  so  distinct  from  all  other  forest  or  hardy  trees,  as  to 
render  it  eminently  fitted  for  purposes  of  isolation.  A  large  well- 
developed  tree,  so  placed  that  its  natural  habit  is  fully  displayed, 
forms  a  very  pleasing  feature  in  the  garden  landscape,  not  only  when 
in  full  leaf,  but  also  during  the  winter  months,  when,  denuded  of 
foliage,  its  characteristic  features  are  more  fully  revealed.  The 
graceful  spray-like  pendulous  growth  and  silvery  bark  sliow  up 
charmingly  against  the  fresh  bright  turf  of  a  well-kept  lawn, 
a  tree  dotted  here  and  there  about  pleasure  grounds  doing  much  to- 
wards relieving  them  of  their  sameness  and,  where  evergreens  are 
largely  employed,  somewhat  sombre  aspect  during  the  dull  months 
of  the  year.  There  are,  however,  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  the 
Silver  Birch  might  be  employed.  It  hasa  very  pretty  appearance  when 
so  placed  among  Coniferous  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs  that  they 
form  a  background  to  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  head  of  the 
Birch  stands  out  clear  and  well  defined,  whilst  the  white  stem  is  as 
it  were  framed  in  verdure.  In  parks,  good  use  might  be  made  o£ 
this  tree  by  grouping  it  here  and  there  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
bright  stems  would  he  distinctly  visible  wlien  the  foliage  was  o6f.  I 
may  mention,  however,  that  there  is  considerable  variety  amongst 
the  Silver  Birches — some  having  the  bark  much  more  silvery  than 
others,  and  having  consequently,  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view, 
a  much  higher  value.  It  is  a  pity  that  seeds  should  be  saved  from 
inferior  varieties.  Were  a  rigorous  selection  made,  choosing  only 
those  trees  remarkable  for  their  clean  white  bark,  a  great  improve- 
ment would  in  the  course  of  time  be  manifested,  and  the  value  of 
this  tree  from  a  decorative  point  of  view  would  be  sensibly  increased. 
—J.  C. 

Rubus  cratssgifolias  (p.  324). — I  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr. 
Max  Leichtlin  says  as  to  the  beauty  of  tliis  shrub  and  its  complete 
hardiness  ;  but  I  warn  your  readers  against  it,  unless  tliey  want  a 
shrub  that  will  very  soon  take  complete  possession  of  their  gardens. 
I  know  of  no  plant  that  spreads  so  far  and  so  fast ;  and,  much  as  I 
admire  it,  I  shall  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. — Henry  N.  Ell.4.- 
COMEE,  Bitton  Vicarage. 

A  Hedge  of  Oydonia  japonica,  as  I  once  saw  it  in  a  villa 
garden,  dividing  or  shutting  out  what  was  considered  to  be  the 
ornamental  features  of  the  place  from  the  kitchen  garden,  was  truly 
beautiful.  It  may  have  been  from  14  yds.  to  20  yds.  long,  and  con- 
sisted of  one  kind  only,  the  original  type  ;  had  it  contained  the 
white,  pink,  and  other  shades,  it  would  have  been  handsomer  still. 
It  had  originally  been  formed  by  training  the  plants  to  a  kind  of 
trellis,  about  4  ft.  high,  after  filling  which  it  was  allowed  to  take  the 
form  of  a  hedge,  being  trained  and  kept  in  shape  by  means  of  a  little 
knife-work  only  Those  who  have  seen  this  fine  hardy  shrub  in  all 
its  glory  on  a  wall  may  have  some  idea  of  what  a  whole  hedge  would 
be  like.  As  an  individual  shrub  it  has  a  loose  sprawling  habit,  but 
planted  as  a  hedge,  or  nailed  to  a  wall,  the  bad  habit  of  the  plant  is 
overcome.  It  also  looks  charming  trained  up  a  pole  or  pillar  with 
a  single  stem,  and  allowed  to  form  a  kind  of  miniature  weeping  tree ; 
in  this  state,  rising  from  among  other  shrubs,  it  is  seen  to  perfec- 
tion, the  flowers  on  the  almost  naked  branches  being  relieved  by  the 
green  below. — T.  Williams,  OrmsKr!:. 
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PAPAVEE    UMBEOSUM. 

This  is  a  strikingly  brilliant  hardy  annual,  and  one  that  when  in 
flower  never  fails  to  catch  the  eye  even  at  a  considerable  distance 
off.  It  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  has  a  habit  like  that  of  P.  RhseaF, 
the  common  field  Poppy.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  dazzling 
scarlet,  with  a  jet-black  blotch  on  the  inner  base  of  each  petal, 
which  is  sometimes  margined  with  ashy-grey.  This  black  blotch  is 
conspicuous  also  on  the  outer  face  of  the  petals,  thereby  rendering 
masses  of  the  plant  a  grand  sight.  It  flowers  in  early  summer,  and 
takes  up,  as  it  were,  and  perpetuates  the  waning  glory  of  Anemone 
fulgens,  which  is  scarcely  less  brilliant  in  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  therefore  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  Though 
an  annual,  it  is  best  to  sow  its  seeds  in  autumn  so  as  to  ensure  strong 
plants  for  flowering  the  following  summer.  It  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  many  introductions  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.    Some  masses 


Papaver  umbrosum. 

of  it  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  when 
in  flower,  were  highly  attractive.  W.  G. 


GAKDENING   AT   HEATHEKBANK. 

BY  C.    M.    HOVEY,    BOSTON,    U.S.A. 

What  a  wonderfully  recuperative  climate  is  yours  !  Just  one  year 
ago  to-day  I  had  a  kind  invitation  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  to  spend 
a  day  or  two  at  his  beautiful  place  at  Weybridge  Heath.  It  was  the 
7th  of  March.  It  was  as  lovely  a  day  as  could  be  wished,  more  like 
summer  than  early  spring,  and  one  of  only  three  or  four  such  which  I 
experienced  for  two  months.  The  plants  in  his  wild  garden  were 
already  beginning  to  grow,  and  the  Lilies  just  showing  above  the 
ground.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  winter,  and  the  great  injury 
done  to  trees  and  shrubs  I  had  previously  noticed,  I  saw  very  little 
of  it  there.  In  the  sheltered  nooks  around  the  rootwork  were  Cy- 
clamen Atkinsi,  Hepaticas,  and  Primroses  already  beginning  to 
flower.  Mr.  Wilson  kindly  requested  me  to  assist  in  planting  the 
Disa  grandiflora  as  a  memorial  of  my  visit.  On  the  12th  I  left 
London  on  my  way  to  Paris ;  it  was  a  cool  morning ;  on  my  return  on 
the  24th  when  I  landed  at  Dover  the  ground  was  white  with  snow. 
On  the  29th  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Wilson  again,  and  I 
found  the  same  plants  I  have  named  in  full  flower,  notwithstanding 
the  cool  weather  ;  but  what  surprised  me  was  that  when,  for  the  third 
and  last  time,  Mr.  Wilson  extended  to  me  his  hospitality  and  kind- 


ness, just  before  I  left  London  (April  12),  the  snow  fell  as  merrily  all 
day  as  it  does  with  us  in  mid-winter.  The  ground  was  covered  2  in. 
deep,  and  the  Coniferous  trees  were  beautiful,  weighted  with  their 
canopy  of  snow.  >fotwithstanding  all  this,  the  Cyclamens  were  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  the  Primroses  full  of  flower,  and  the  Hepaticas, 
particularly  H.  angulosa,  covered  with  exquisite  blossoms.  Such  a 
thing  could  not  possibly  happen  in  our  climate,  for  one  hour  of  our 
hot  sun,  shining  upon  the  frosty  leaves  and  flowers,  would  blacken 
and  destroy  them  at  once.  The  recuperative  power  lies  in  the  absence 
of  bright  sun,  with  a  low  temperature,  dripping  skies,  and  abundance 
of  cloudy  or  foggy  weather,  which  gradually  removes  the  frost  before 
the  sun  touches  the  plants — Nature's  process,  and  compensation  for 
your  far  northern  clime,  which  would  otherwise  deprive  you  of  all 
spring  flowers. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  what  I  saw  at 
the  very  pleasant  village  of  Weybridge.  And  first,  the  fine  park 
belonging  to  Admiral  Egerton,  comprising  1300  acres,  a  naturally 
beautiful  location,  which  has  been  extensively  planted  with  Arau- 
carias„Deodars,  Douglas  Firs,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Abies  Nordmanhi- 
ana,  and  many  others  now  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  high,  including  onr  native 
Hemlock,  of  which  we  saw  some  as  fine  specimens  as  our  own  woods 
oflered — in  fact  the  only  fine  Hemlocks  I  ever  noticed  in  England, 
where  it  has  the  reputation  of  not  succeeding — mainly,  I  suspect, 
from  not  being  planted  en  masse  as  they  were  here,  where  they 
shelter  each  other,  and  prevent  the  injury  which  they  always  receive 
in  windy,  exposed  situations.  The  view  from  one  point  of  the  park 
is  very  extensive,  with  London  in  the  distance.  "The  drives  are  all 
natural,  merely  the  ordinary  country  roads,  without  any  attempt  at 
keeping.  In  company  with  Mr.  Wilson  we  made  a  circuit  of  the 
grounds.  To  all  who  know  Mr.  Wilson  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
his  garden  was  full  of  interest.  To  me  it  was  especially  so.  For 
our  people  care  so  little  for  the  many  pretty  plants  which  Mr.  Wilson 
loves  and  cultivates,  that  they  are,  many  of  them,  rarely  ever  seen, 
and  are  only  known  in  catalogues  and  books.  The  Primroses  of 
various  kinds  were  dotted  about,  and  one  new  seedling  named,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  Scott  Wilson,  was  especially  attractive  and  beauti- 
ful ;  and  the  Christmas  Roses,  which  we  know  nothing  of.  Adjacent 
to  the  lawn,  and  forming  the  boundary  on  one  side,  is  a  piece  of  root 
work  which  wa.=  so  very  interesting  that  even  in  my  three  visits  I 
never  tired  of  looking  at  it.  On  the  top  of  the  roots,  thrown  carelessly 
together  and  part  covered  with  soil,  were  most  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
shrubs,  scarcely  one  of  them  injured  by  the  winter  :  Azara  micro- 
phylla,  slightly  browned.  Here  we  found  our  Partridge  berry  full  of 
fruit,  and  exquisite  specimens  of  Skimmia  oblata  full  of  its  scarlet 
berries  in  large  umbels,  set  off  by  the  glossy  deep  green  foliage.  I 
need  not  occupy  space  by  naming  all  the  kinds  which  were  growing 
here,  though  I  must  mention  large  plants  of  that  grand  Japan 
Azalea  (A.  mollis).  It  was  at  the  base  of  the  root-work,  in  nooks 
partly  sheltered  by  projecting  roots,  that  the  Cyclamens,  &c.,  were 
planted  and  in  full  flower.  A  large  frame  was  filled  with  Mr.  Wilson's 
favourites,  the  Lilies,  with  pans  of  seedlings  just  peeping  through 
the  soil.  Here  were  also  a  variety  of  bulbs  among  them,  Tulipa 
Greigi,  &c. 

A  look  into  the  Orchard  house  was  interesting.  Here  the  Cherries 
and  Peaches  were  already  in  blossom — very  healthy  trees,  not  more 
than  5  ft.  high,  well  branched,  and  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
in  15-in.  pots ;  yet  Mr.  Wilson  informed  me  that  all  the  trees,  in- 
cluding Pears  and  Plums,  were  about  twenty  years  old,  and  had  not 
been  potted  for  four  or  five  years.  In  your  uncertain  climate  these 
Orchard  houses  are  valuable  ;  for  last  season,  when  outdoor  fruit 
was  almost  a  failure,  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  me  that  his  trees  produced 
good  crops  of  excellent  fruit. 

I  nearly  forgot  the  very  fine  collection  of  Orchids,  not  large,  but 
select,  in  which  just  then  Cattleya  citrina  was  in  full  flower,  its 
golden-yellow  blossoms  being  not  unlike,  at  a  little  distance,  a  bril- 
liant yellow  Tulip,  only  that  the  flower  of  the  Cattleya  is  pendant. 
Its  exquisite  fragrance  perfumed  the  house  ;  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  Orchids  for  a  collection,  and,  unlike  most  of  the  species, 
flourishes  in  a  cool  house.  Other  beautiful  kinds  were  Odontoglossum 
Rossi  majus,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  the 
elegant  D.  Jamesianum,  and  D.  Devonianum ;  Pleione  humilis,  and 
several  others,  all  in  good  health. 

It  is  but  recently  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  purchased  abeautiful  spot 
of  ground,  comprising  some  sixty  acres  or  more,  situated  only  a  mile 
or  two  from  his  present  residence.  It  included  hill  and  dale,  and 
fine  trees  for  the  higher  portions  of  the  grounds.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted a  handsome  summer  cottage,  built  on  a  new  and,  it  seemed 
to  me,  remarkably  economical  plan,  and  though  ornamental, 
yet  thoroughly  substantial.  Little  or  no  planting  has  yet  been 
done.  It  is  here,  however,  that  he  has  formed  what  I  term  the  wild 
garden,  occupying  a  low  boggy  situation  partly  covered  with  a 
growth  of  shrubs  and  scattered  trees  ;  already  it  was  pretty  well 
filled  with  a  variety  of  rare  and  choice  plants,  and  clumps  of  Lilium 
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auratura  and  Krameri,  and  a  specimen  or  two  of  anything  likely  to 
prove  hardy  enough  for  the  climate.  Had  I  thought  of  sending  you 
an  account'of  it  I  should  have  made  memoranda  to  that  end  ;  as  it 
is,  I  write  from  memory.  The  situation  is  admirable,  the  soil  a 
black,  boggy,  half-leaf  mould,  and  the  beds,  generally  circular,  cut 
out  of  the  Grass  here  and  there  where  trees  did  not  interfere,  and  is 
as  natural  as  possible. 

Just  as  I  had  written  the  above,  the  mail  brought  me  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Wilson,  dated  Feb.  24,  in  which  he  says  that,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  winter  "  the  spring  flowers  are  now  beautiful.  Christ- 
mas Roses,  Hepaticas,  especially  angulosa,  Winter  Aconites,  Jasmi- 
num  nudiflorum.  Cyclamens,  &c.,  are  beautiful.  The  Hepaticas  and 
Saxifraga  Burseriana  which  I  planted  in  the  black  soil  of  the  wood 
have  done  well,  and  the  Hepaticas  especially  bright  in  colour."  Mr. 
Wilson  also  states  that  the  Aucubas  are  browned,  but  that  the 
Camellias  planted  out  in  the  woods  are  all  right,  but  some,  espe- 
cially those  the  sun  could  reach  after  frost,  are  injured.  "Our 
seedlings,"  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  "as  a  rule  have  stood  well.  Azalea 
indica  alba  is  unhurt."  I  was  surprised  to  find  Lilium  auratuni 
doing  so  well  ;  they  had  grown  from  2  iu.  to  6  in.  at  tlie  time  of  my 
last  visit,  and  the  hard  frost  of  the  previous  day  was  so  severe  (22") 
that  the  tallest  and  most  forward  hung  their  heads  ;  otherwise  I  did 
not  notice  any  damage  from  the  cold  of  Good  Friday  (April  11). 
From  such  a  favourable  spot  for  the  trial  of  plants,  and  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  knows  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  I  anticipate  much 
important  information,  especially  about  Lilies,  for  your  cultivators 
as  well  as  our  own,  through  his  experience,  which  is  obtained  with- 
out regard  to  cost. 

A  call  at  the  very  beautiful  place  of  Jlr.  Mcintosh,  a  near  neigh- 
bour, gratified  me  highly.  His  grounds  occupy  a  high  bank,  and 
the  slopes,  filled  with  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Coniferous  trees, 
and  planted  as  the  former  are  in  large  groups,  looked  down  upon 
from  the  terrace,  must  have  a  grand  eflcct  when  in  full  flower.  Our 
visit  was  a  little  too  early,  but  we  saw  what  surprised  us — the  old 
dried  stems  of  Lilium  auratum  1 1  ft.  high  !  Mr.  Mcintosh  has,  I 
believe,  carried  oS'  the  palm  in  the  culture  of  tliis  grand  Lily,  and 
we  could  scarcely  believe  the  height  they  have  been  said  to  attain 
had  we  not  seen  these  evidences  of  their  growth. 

They  wore  planted  round  tlie  edge  of  a  large  Rhododendron  bed  ; 
and  the  very  deep  peaty  soil  appears  to  be  just  what  they  like.  On 
the  lawn  front  and  also  adjoining  the  teri-aco  were  very  large  beds 
of  Hyacinths,  numbering  many  hundreds,  just  in  bloom,  and  a 
grand  show  they  made.  I  had  just  witnessed  the  fine  display  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  pots,  but  many  of  Mr. 
Mcintosh's  were  quite  equal  to  them.  They  were  all  choice  named 
kinds  imported  from  Holland,  and  were  certainly  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion, and  admirably  grown  ;  in  cold  weather  they  are  all  carefully 
protected  by  a  covering  of  canvas.  Our  time  was  limited,  or  we 
should  have  been  pleased  to  have  had  more  leisure  to  look  at  the  many 
fine  things  here  ;  but  bidding  Mr.  Mcintosh  adieu,  we  hurried  off, 
highly  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  so  deeply 
interested  iu  gardening. 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    AVET   SUMMER. 

AuTUMX-rLOWEKiXG  plants  blossomed  very  badly  last  year — some 
not  at  all.  Crocus  nudiflorus  did  not  bloom  last  autumn,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  flowers  appeared  with  the  leaves  in  Mareli  ;  and 
Colchicum  Parkinsoni,  which  also  never  appeared  last  autumn,  is 
now  in  flower  (out-of-doors)  with  the  leaves.  Stokesia  cyanea  did 
not  flower  either  out-of-doors  or  under  glass  :  it  formed  buds,  which 
in  a  cool  house  were  trying  to  open  all  through  the  winter  and  spring, 
but  never  succeeded,  and  last  month  tliey  died  away  ;  a.  strong 
growth  of  leaves  is  springing  from  the  root.  Colchicum  autumnale 
(double  white),  which  is  usually  beautiful  here,  flowered  very  late 
and  badly,  some  poor  flowers  appearing  as  late  as  December  and 
January  ;  but  Colchicum  byzantinum  and  C.  longipetalum  flowered  as 
well  as  usual.  Primula  dentioulata,  P.  rosea,  and  P.  purpurea  were 
not  only  uninjured  by  the  wet,  but  seem  positively  benefited.  Not 
one  was  lost,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  sprung  with  excep- 
tional vigour,  and  are  flowering  profusely.  P.  japonica,  too,  is 
growing  strongly ;  and  generally  all  the  Primulas  are  doing 
well.  Most  sorts  of  Dalfodils,  too,  are  flowering  and  grow- 
ing splendidly,  but  not  all,  and  some  are  not  coming  up. 
Some  sorts  are  better  than  usual.  Thus  Narcissus  Horsfieldi 
is  finer  this  year  than  Empress,  which,  however,  is  also 
fine  ;  and  N.  Telamonius  is  finer  tlian  Emperor.  N.  Ajax  princeps 
is  extremely  fine ;  and,  while  speaking  of  this,  allow  me  to  recommend 
it  as  a  pot  plant.  Two  pots  of  three  bulbs  eacli,  which  I  potted  in 
autumn,  flowered  under  glass  in  January,  all  at  the  same  time  and 
of  the  same  height  (a  thing  not  always  attainable  with  potted  bulbs), 
and  were  more  admired  in  the  drawing-room,  I  think,  than  anything 
else.      Iris  reticulata,  however,  and  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  both 


make  very  beautiful  pot  plants  for  house  decoration.  I  should  put 
these  now  in  the  first  rank  for  this  purpose.  Scilla  sibirica,  which 
is  often  used,  is  nothing  like  so  bright  in  colour  as  out-of-doors. 

To  return  to  the  effects  of  the  wet  summer.  Although  some  Daf- 
fodils, as  I  have  said,  are  as  good  or  better  than  usual,  some  sorts 
seem  to  have  succumbed  to  the  excessive  wet.  Double  Jonquils  have 
not  appeared  ;  Narcissus  cernuus  plenus  and  Queen  Anne's  Daffodils, 
as  well  as  Queen  Anne's  Jonquils,  and  N.  triandrus  albus.  have 
perished  ;  N.  Bulbocodium  shows  a  few  wretched  leaves,  but  no 
flowers  ;  and  N.  juncifolius  has  not  bloomed.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lilies,  like  Primulas,  seem  to  be  pushing  stronger  than  usual — even 
tender  sorts. 

I  may  add  that  mine  is  a  clay  soil,  but  well  drained,  and  that 
wherever  I  have  made  the  soil  deep  by  trenching  (the  drainage  being 
kept  well  under  the  lowest  part  dug  up),  also  wherever  there  is  a 
raised  bed  or  mound,  the  plants  have  not  suffered.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  soil  has  not  been  dug  deep,  especially  on  the  flat, 
the  plants  have  suffered  more.  Another  point  will  convey  a  useful 
hint :  At  the  edges  of  plantations,  where  the  roots  of  trees  suck 
up  a  good  deal  of  the  moisture,  plants  which  suffer  from  wet  do 
better  than  elsewhere.  Excessive  wet  is  our  chief  difficulty  here  in 
Lancashire,  but  I  believe  that  it  is — to  a  much  gi-eater  extent  thanis 
usually  supposed — a  remediable  one,  and  that,  care  being  taken  to 
correct  by  artificial  means  the  defects  of  climate,  we  may,  except  as 
to  certain  plants,  show  as  good  results  as  districts  more  favoured  by 
Nature.  And  this  is  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  gardening — to 
conquer  Nature  by  art.  As  an  instance,  I  will  mention  a  pretty 
plant  which  at  first  I  failed  to  grow,  but  which  now  succeeds  per- 
fectly by  the  simple  expedient  of  planting  it  in  lime  rubbish,  as  it  is 
a  chalk-loving  plant — viz..  Anemone  Pulsatilla.  I  mean  to  try  it 
also  with  Wallflowers,  which  have  nearly  all  died  this  winter. 

Airjhurth.         E.   H. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  ELOWEE   GAKDEN. 


Hepaticas. — These  are  making  rapid  growth  here ;  all  the  varie- 
ties are  past  their  best  as  regards  bloom,  except  the  single  pink  and 
double  blue  ;  the  latter  vies  with  the  Gentian  as  regards  colour. 
I  noticed  Miss  Owen's  remarks  about  H.  angulosa  (p.  280),  but  here 
it  has  foliage  from  4  in.  to  5  in.  across  already,  and  it  always  flowers 
well,  and  much  earlier  than  any  others.  The  single  white  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Wilson  (p.  313)  having  red  stamens,  is  not  new  here- 
abouts"; in  fact,  it  is  the  only  variety  of  white  which  we  grow.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  exchange  it  for  other  varieties  of  white  with  any 
correspondent. — John  Wood,  Woodville  House,  The  Spring, 
KiyJcstaU. 

Gagea  lutea. — This  pretty  but  most  capricious  and  self-willed 
little  bulb  has  lately  been  in  bloom  with  me.  Some  years  ago  I 
procured  it  from  wild  stations  in  Derbyshire  and  Gloucestershire. 
After  repeated  attempts,  I  found  tliat  it  defied  anything  like  careful 
and  tidy  cultivation.  It  seldom  or  never  came  up,  and  never  bloomed 
in  the  places  where  it  was  planted  ;  a  few  bulbs,  however,  generally 
appeared  above  ground  some  distance  off.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
I  determined  to  leave  these  stray  plants  to  take  their  own  wild  will, 
and  last  spring  and  the  present  they  have  blossomed  well,  and  are 
very  pretty  when  they  turn  up  their  faces  to  the  morning  sun. — 
H.  Harpde  Crewe,  Drrniton-Beauchamp  Rectory,  Tr'mg. 

Single  Narcissus  Telamonius. — I  enclose  a  specimen  of 
what  I  have  always  taken  to  be  the  single  form  of  the  common 
garden  Daffodil  (N.  Telamonius).  Mr.  Barr,  who  is,  I  know,  a  very 
good  authority  on  the  subject,  thinks  that  another  kind  imported  and 
sold  as  the  Trumpet  Major  is  the  single  form  of  Telamonius  ;  but 
whilst  iu  the  latter  the  perianth  and  tube  are  of  the  same  colour,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  those  I  send  the  perianth  is  sulphur-coloured 
and  the  tube  yellow,  as  in  the  common  garden  form.  This  daSbdil 
nearly  resembles  Mr.  Barr's  Princess,  but  is  taller  and  stouter,  and 
flowers  a  fortnight  earlier  when  grown  side  by  side  in  the  same  bed. 
It  used  to  grow  in  my  father's  garden  near  Nottingham  fifty  years 
ago,  but  was  lost ;  and  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind's  eye  ever  since. 
I  saw  a  quantity  of  it  three  years  ago  in  a  cottage  garden  near  Burn- 
ham  Beeches,  and  begged  a  few  plants.  I  never  saw  the  variety  any- 
where else. — C.  W.  DoD,  Edge  Hall,  Mcdpas. 

Pulmonarias. — I  send  specimens  of  four  distinct  varieties  of 
Pulmonaria,  all,  I  believe,  to  be  referred  to  one  species.  The  old 
Jerusalem  Cowslip  (P.  officinalis),  so  common  in  gardens,  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  type  of  the  species.  The  variety  with  red  flowers,  a 
more  vigorous  form,  said  to  be  from  the  Caucasus,  is  sold  by  nursery- 
men under  the  difl'erent  names  of  P.  sibirica,  P.  rubra,  P.  caucasica, 
and  P.  sacchai-ata  grandiflora.  P.  angustifolia  v.  azurea  grows  wild 
in  the  New  Forest  district,  from  which  it  was  sent  to  me  ;  and  P. 
angustifolia  v.  mollis,  ^vhich  has  leaves  \vithout  spots,  is  another 
native  wild  form,  I  believe,  but  I  have  never  received  it  as  a  wild 
plant.     There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  dull  white  flowers,  more  curious 
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than  ornamental.  I  have  several  other  intermediate  varieties,  but 
the  four  I  send  are  the  most  distinct.  Most  of  them  have  several 
synonyms  in  catalogues.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  good  deal 
modified  by  soil  and  situation. —  0.  Wolley  Dod,  Edcje  Hall, 
Malpas. 


THE  ALTAIAN  LION'S-LEAR 
(leontice   altaica.) 

Few  of  the  rarer  kinds  of  plants  have  been  so  long  in  cultivation  as 
the  species  of  Leontice,  which  number  about  half  a  dozen.  The 
record  of  one  of  the  species,  particularly  the  true  Lion's-leaf  (L. 


Leontice  altaica  (showiug  liabit  of  ^owth), 

Leontopetalum)  dates  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  otlier  kinds,  including  that  under  notice,  have  probably 
been  in  cultivation  for  several  generations ;  yet  still  they  are  consi- 
dered uncommon  plants,  and  are  classed  in  trade  lists  as  rarities. 
The  subject  of  the  annexed  woodcuts  (L.  altaica)  is  a  pretty  plant, 
sent  to  us  a  short  time  ago  by  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company, 
Colchester.    Its  flowers  are  bright  yellow ;  the  deeply  divided  leaves 


Flowers  of  Leontice  altaica. 

are  very  glaucous,  and  the  root  is  about  the  size  of  a  Hazel  Nut.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Altaian  Mountains,  where  it  grows  in  sunny  ex- 
posed places.  The  other  specie3  in  cultivation — which,  indeed,  re- 
present all  those  that  are  known — are  L.  Chrysogonum,  which  grows 
in  the  cornfields  in  Greece,  and  also  near  Aleppo.  It  grows  about  1  ft. 
high,  and  produces  a  profusion  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  true 
Lion's-leaf  (so  named  on  account  of  the  singular  form  of  the  leaf, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  impression  of  a  lion's  foot)  is 
also  a  native  of  Greece,  Crete,  &c. ,  and  it  likewise  grows  in  corn- 
fields where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  Bladder  Lion's  Leaf 
(L.  vesioaria)  a  Siberian  plant,  grows  about  9  in.  high,  and  produces 
in  spring  panicles  of  yellow  flowers.     It  is  found  in  muddy  places 


near  salt  lakes  in  the  Kirghisian  Steppe.  L.  odessana,  a  plant  grow- 
ing on  the  chalk  hills  about  Odessa,  is  considered  to  be  a  variety  of 
L.  altaica,  from  which  it  differs  botanically  in  a  slight  degree. 
Another  plant  which  formerly  was  classed  with  the  Leontices  is 
Caulophyllum  thalictroides,  an  interesting  North  American  plant, 
with  yellowish-green  flowers,  succeeded  by  deep  blue  berries.  Tliis 
also  has  been  in  cultivation  for  nearly  a  century.  All  these  are 
members  of  the  Berberry  family,  and  are  all  perfectly  hardy  ;  but, 
as  they  seem  to  be  injured  by  the  excessive  moisture  of  our  winters, 
tliey  are  generally  cultivated  in  frames  or  under  hand-lights,  in  order 
to  shelter  them,  and  also  to  preserve  their  flowers  from  the  effects  of 
the  weatlier  in  spring.  A  light  friable  soil  is  best  to  plant  them  in, 
but  the  large  depressed  root-stocks,  which  resemble  the  corms  of  a 
Cyclamen,  should  not  be  placed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but 
fastened  by  some  means,  so  that  only  the  bases  are  in  contact  from 
which  the  fibry  roots  are  emitted.  Most  of  the  species  here  enu- 
merated may  be  seen  growing  in  the  hardy-plant  collection  at  Kew, 
together  with  allied  plants — notably  among  which  is  the  beautiful 
Bougardia  Rauwolfi,  an  extremely  rare  plant,  much  resembling  a 
Leontice,  but  much  more  attractive,  inasmuch  as  its  flowers  are  larger, 
of  a  brighter  yellow,  and  produced  more  plentifully,  wliich,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  beautiful  markings  of  the  singular  leaves,  renders  it  both 
striking  and  interesting.  W.  G. 


Triteleia  uniflora  (p.  33.5).— I  think  wild  specimens  of  Tri- 
teleia  uniflora  are  invariably  one-flowered,  but  rich  soil  and  cultiva- 
tion induce  them  now  and  then  to  produce  two  flowers  on  one  stalk. 
I  have  been  experimenting  eight  years  with  that  plant,  continually 
raising  seedlings,  now  in  the  third  generation,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  either  variety  in  colour,  increased  size,  or  double  flowers. 
I  have  been  successful  in  raising  a  pure  white  one,  now  in  Mr.  Barr's 
collection,  which  is  very  pretty  ;  and  I  have  now  also  a  larger  and 
a  more  violet-coloured  one  ;  to-day  one  opened  with  nine  flower-seg- 
ments instead  of  six,  but  what  is  curious  is  that  the  anthers  also  have 
increased  from  six  to  eight. — Max  Leichtlin",  Baden-Baden. 

Hardy  Red  Water  Lily. — Seeing  the  advertisement  referred 
to  by  "Subscriber  "  (p.  320)  as  to  this  plant,  I,  too,  wrote  for  one, 
and  received,  not  one,  but  two,  for  my  5s.  They  were  small,  no  doubt, 
but  healthy,  and  I  have  followed  the  instructions  received,  and 
placed  them  in  the  meantime  in  a  tank  in  the  stove,  where  they  are 
thriving.  Apparently  they  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  heat,  and 
will,  of  course,  require  gradual  hardening  off,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
otlier  hardy  plant  under  similar  circumstances.  The  plant  is  sent 
out  by  a  well-known  firm,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
received. — P.  Neill  Fkasee,  Rochville,  Murrayfield,  Edinhurgh. 

Grassy  Beds. — At  a  time  like  the  present,  after  two  such  win- 
ters and  a  cold  summer,  when  many  alterations  must  necessarily  be 
made  in  bed  and  border,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  suggest  to 
some  of  your  readers  who  may  not  have  thouglit  of  it,  the  idea  of  a 
' '  Grassy  bed, "  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  bed  of  Grasses  of 
various  kinds  and  colours,  intermixed  with  Lilies  and  Gladioli,  and 
with  various  other  plants,  to  vary  the  light  foliage  of  the  former, 
and  give  effective  relief  to  the  glow  of  the  Gladiolus  and  the  pallor 
of  the  Lily.  Those  who  can  devote  a  large  circle,  or,  better  still, 
a  capacious  oval,  in  the  corner  of  their  lawns,  where  it  may  be  seen 
from  their  windows,  will  not  regi'et  this  arrangement.  Half  a 
breath  of  air  on  a  serene  summer  day  will  stir  the  light  feathery 
Grasses,  and  give  that  movement  to  the  group  that  adds  life  to  its 
beauty  ;  and  this  makes  it  cheerful  to  look  upon.  Should  any  of 
the  Grasses  disappear,  as  they  sometimes  do,  a  few  plants  of  the 
variegated  Zea  japonica  from  the  conservatory  will  fill  up  the  gaps, 
and  do  more  than  restore  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  bed.  About 
two  years  ago  such  a  bed  was  made,  and  not  one  has  proved  more 
popular.  It  always  attracts  observant  visitors,  and  is  interesting 
from  tlie  earliest  spring  to  the  latest  autumn.  Tlie  bed  was  trenched 
quite  a  yard  deep  ;  two  good  layers  of  stable-manure  with  one  of 
loam  between  were  given,  and  plenty  of  silver-sand  on  all  the  bulbs 
to  be  planted,  as  the  rich  soil  would  be  generally  moist  even  in  sum- 
mer. Partial  shade  is  afforded  by  Pine  trees,  but  it  is  open  to  the 
south. — H.  E.  M.,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Plants  that  will  not  Bear  Severe  "Winters.  — 
There  is  one  very  great  advantage  derivable  from  the  severe  winters 
which  occur  at  intervals  more  or  less  far  apart — that  is,  they  tend 
to  keep  our  notions  clear  as  to  the  right  place  for  many  of  the  plants 
in  cultivation.  When  we  have  a  succession  of  winters  wherein  there 
is  an  absence  of  severe  frost,  with  sunny  summers  intervening,  that 
give  evei-ything  grown  out-of-doors  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  ripen- 
ing and  solidifying  of  the  tissues,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prepare 
them  better  to  withstand  extremes  of  cold,  many  people  are  apt  to 
gradually  be  brought  to  look  upon  numbers  of  plants  as  hardy  that 
in  reality  are  not  able  to  stand  through  any  but  mild  winters.  The 
winter  before  the  one  we  have  just  passed  through  did  something  to 
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dispel  this  kind  of  illusion,  and  the  last  has  done  much  more  to  confirni 
what  we  had  already  been  reminded  of.  Success  in  gardening,  more 
than  in  all  other  pursuits,  dependsupon  being  continually  fore-armed 
to  meet  the  eventualities.  Those  who  in  the  autumn  took  the  pre- 
caution to  remove  everything  possible  from  the  open  ground  that 
was  doubtful  in  its  hardihood,  or  to  use  such  protecting  materials  as 
would  often  well  suffice  to  prevent  injury,  now  have  their  reward, 
and  will  be  spared  the  gaps  in  their  gardens  which  the  incautious 
ar3  lamenting,  with  the  disagreeable  feeling  frequently  quickened 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  little  that  would  have  sufficed  to  make  the 
difference  between  death  and  survival. — A.  Z. 


THE      FRUIT     GARDEN. 


STRAWBERRIES  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

In  "  W.  H. 's"  remarks  in  reference  to  my  little  work  on  the  Straw- 
berry (p.  357),  he  quotes  from  my  treatise  the  following  words  : — 
"  The  Strawberry,  under  skilful  cultivation,  is  just  as  much  a  dessert 
and  exhibition  fruit  in  the  month  of  November  as  it  is  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  of  April, "  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  says  we 
prefer  "  practical  results  to  a  statement  so  unwarrantable."  Now 
the  supposed  "unwarrantable  statement  "  has  no  application  to  any- 
one except  to  the  writer  himself.  By  the  following  extract  from 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  November  30th,  187S  (p.  697),  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  Strawberries  at  the  end  of  November  in  that  year 
were  quite  equal  to  what  many  people  can  obtain  in  the  month  of 
July,  much  less  in  April.  Mr.  OUerhead,  the  writer  of  the  para- 
graph in  question,  says: — "At  the  Liverpool  show  on  November 
29,  Mr.  Hinds,  of  Obterspool,  exhibited  a  large  dish  of  Underbill's 
Sir  Harry  Strawberry,  wliich  for  size  and  colour  almost  equalled 
anything  that  we  can  grow  here  on  our  gravelly  soils  in  the  month 
of  July.  To  hear  of  Strawberries  being  grown  and  fruited  at  un- 
seasonable times  of  the  year  is  not  now  an  imusual  thing ;  but  gene- 
rally speaking  they  are  small  in  berry,  bad  in  colour,  and  produced 
in  such  miserable  quantities  that  a  dish  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hinds  made  a  splendid  dish.  Of 
the  flavour  I  cannot  speak,  but  it  was  said  to  be  good.  On  visiting 
Otterspool,  I  saw  the  plants  from  which  the  fruit  had  been  gathered, 
and  most  certainly  tliere  was  a  very  full  crop,  of  which  the  plants 
exhibited  growing  in  pots  were  a  fair  sample.  Those  desirous  of  ob- 
taining Strawberries  at  this  time  of  year  cannot  do  better  than  grow 
the  above  variety,  and  adopt  Mr.  Hind's  practice."  The  Strawber- 
ries in  question  enabled  me  to  win  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of 
six  dishes  of  fruit.  I  also  exhibited  plants  bearing  fruit  in  pots  at 
the  same  exhibition,  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  some 
years  previously.  The  judges  were  men  of  established  repute,  viz., 
Mr.  Jamieson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Haigh  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Wallis,  of  Keele  Hall,  Staffordshire,  who  distinctly  told  me  that 
had  my  Strawberries  not  been  "up  in  flavour  "  they  would  have 
counted  them  as  nothing  in  the  collection.  The  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture, in  its  report  of  the  exhibition,  also  bears  testimony  to  the 
quality  of  the  fruit ;  and  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardener,  for  the 
month  of  December  in  the  same  year,  an  account  of  my  Strawberry 
growing  in  winter  will  be  found,  which  will  have  more  weight  than 
any  description  given  by  me.  Again  (also  in  the  same  month),  I  ex- 
hibited "plants  in  fruit "  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Manchester  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 
the  secretary,  and  other  well  known  practical  horticulturists. 

The  Gardens,  Canford  Manor,  Dorset.  William  Hinds. 

Although  the  statement  that  "early  in  March  is  as  soon  as  it 

ia  possible  to  put  any  flavour  into  Strawberries  to  entitle  them  to  the 
name  of  a  dessert  fruit  "  is  a  damaging  and  queer  admission  on  the 
part  of  one  who  advocates  the  culture  of  that  fruit  all  the  year 
round,  still  it  is  a  pretty  true  one  ;  and  it  follows,  of  course,  that  if 
fruit  fit  to  eat  cannot  be  produced  till  March,  it  cannot  be  much 
better  in  the  corresponding  month  of  November,  and  would  be  worse 
in  January  and  February,  four  months  of  the  year  in  which  it  would 
consequently  be  useless  to  force.  Some  years  ago  I  reproduced  in 
your  pages  the  remark  of  a  lady  that  very  early  or  very  late  Straw- 
berries were  "  Strawberries,"  but  that  was  about  all  that  could  be 
said  in  their  favour ;  and  the  author  of  "  Strawberries  All  the  Year 
Round  "  puts  in  a  nutshell  the  very  best  of  reasons  for  not  follow- 
ing his  advice  to  attempt  their  production  at  these  seasons,  and  he 
has  been  so  far  consistent  in  his  own  practice  as  not  to  girdle  the 
year  with  a  supply  by  a  considerable  period.  Any  gardener  will 
find  it  the  best  plan  to  have  his  fruit  ripe  as  soon  as  it  can  be  toler- 
ably well  flavoured  ;  and  from  that  date,  if  his  supply  is  good  and 
regular,  till  the  crop  is  ripe  out-of-doors,  his  employer  ought  to  be 
satished,  and  most  likely  will  be  ;  the  prolonging  of  the  supply  till 
the  end  of  November  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter.     A  gardener 


we  have  heard  of  prided  himself  very  much  on  the  earliness  of  hi  ^ 
crops,  but  unfortunately  they  were  rather  meagre,  and  when  his  em' 
ployer  had  a  few  guests  he  could  not  provide  a  berry  apiece  for  them  ! 
and  as  they  could  not  be  carved  conveniently,  the  gentleman  re- 
quested his  gardener  in  future  not  to  send  in  any  Strawberries  for 
dessert  except  when  he  could  provide  "  at  least  one  berry  "  for  each 
guest,  and  as  many  more  as  possible,  and  continue  the  supply  in  a 
somewhat  regular  way.  This  put  an  end  to  the  very  early  work  ;  and 
the  advice  of  the  gentleman  was  only  sensible,  and  might  occasion- 
ally be  acted  upon  in  other  cases  besides  Strawberries. — J.  S.  W. 
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RHIANVA. 

Thiety  years  ago  the  site  of  Rhianva,  on  the  banks  of  the 
!Menai  Straits,  was  a  steep  field,  with  the  large  lumps  of  grey 
rock  so  characteristic  of  Anglesey,  crossed  by  a  little  stream 
losing  itself  in  marshy  ground  by  the  shore,  with  a  couple  of 
old  Apple  and  Thorn  trees,  and  a  miserable  little  whitewashed 
cottage.  The  property  had  long  been  in  the  family  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Hay  Williams,  Bart.,  of  Bodelwyddan,  and  he 
and  his  wife.  Lady  Sarah  H.  Williams,  first  began  to  build  the 
house  and  lay  out  the  garden  in  1849.  They  travelled  on 
the  Loire  to  study  the  old  chdteaux  of  the  French  Renaissance, 
and  having  made  their  own  designs,  only  employed  an  archi- 
tect to  put  them  into  working  order.  When  the  building  was 
finished  no  decorator  or  upholsterer  was  employed  :  the  pat- 
tern of  every  ceiling,  the  carved  stone  canopy  fireplaces,  the 
cedar  doors  with  their  old-fashioned  silver  latches,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  furniture,  were  made  from  Lady  Sarah's 
designs  by  Welsh  carvers  and  carpenters.  This  gives  the 
house  a  certain  individuality  of  its  own.  A  few  good  old 
pictures  already  in  the  family  were  brought  to  Rhianva,  and 
Sir  John  purchased  more,  amongst  others  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  the  old  Dukes  and  Duchesses  of  Bur- 
gundy, belonging  to  Louis  Philippe,  which  were  bought  when 
the  French  Government  sold  his  effects  in  the  Chateau  d'Eu. 
Some  good  old  Flemish  tapestry  was  also  acquired  for  the 
halL  There  is  a  small  library  containing  some  fine  old  clas- 
sics and  a  good  collection  of  early  English  and  Welsh  Bibles. 
The  house  is  more  or  less  of  a  museum,  many  foreign  curiosi- 
ties having  been  collected  by  Captain  Verney  when  at  sea. 

The  garden  at  Rhianva  was  laid  out  by  Sir  John  Hay 
Williams  in  18.50  and  1851.  The  extreme  steepness  of  the 
ground  and  the  quantity  of  rock  making  it  very  difficult  to  deal 
with,  a  number  of  supporting  walls  were  built  to  form 
terraces  ;  the  little  stream  was  made  to  supply  a  well  and 
pond  for  water  plants;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  protecting  sea 
wall,  the  flowers  were  carried  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water.  The  climate  is  very  mild  in  winter,  and  the  garden 
being  on  a  south  slope,  the  trees  and  shrubs  grew  with 
great  rapidity  :  hedges  of  red  Fuchsias,  and  of  blue  and  pink 
Hydrangeas,  soon  hid  the  stone  walls.  Myrtles  and  Camel- 
lias, and  some  Acacias,  were  found  to  do  admirably  out-of- 
doors;  and  at  the  present  time  the  only  difficulty  is  to  prevent 
the  shrubs  from  injuring  each  other  with  their  rapid  growth 
in  the  limited  space.  In  summer  the  wonderful  luxuriance 
of  the  Roses  climbing  from  bush  to  bush,  the  Cypresses,  the 
Tamarisk  and  the  Vines,  and  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
Menai  Straits,  with  the  purple  mountains  beyond,  seem  to 
bslong  rather  to  the  Lake  of  Como  than  to  the  wilds  of 
Wales,  and  recill  the  enchanted  garden  of  the  poets,  where  it 
was  such  delight — 

To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 

His  waters  from  the  purple  hill ; 
To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 

From  cave  to  cave  thro'  the  thick-twined  Vine  ; 
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To  watch  the  emsralil-ooloured  water  falling 

Thro'  many  a  wov'n  Acanthus  wreath  divine  ! 
Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far  off  sparkling  brine, — 
Oaly  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretched  out  beneath  the  Pine. 

Tha  house  in  built  close  to  the  side  of  a  precipitous  rook, 
and  is  entered  from  behind ;  the  reception  rooms  are  on  the 
upper  story,  with  the  bedroom  floor  below ;  thus  the  visitor 
on  cominj  to  the  front  windows  finds  himself  at  once  at  a 
great  height  above  the  garden,  commanding  a  magnificent 
view  from  the  Great  Orme's  Head  on  the  east,  along  the  whole 
range  of  the  Carnarvonshire  mountains,  including  the  peak  of 
-Snowdon ;  while  at  his  feet  the  Menai  Straits  wind  like  a 
broad  river,  and  pass  out  of  sight  under  the  beautiful  sus- 
pension bridge  to  the  west.  Facing  a  little  to  the  east  of 
.south,  the  garden  is  protected  from    the  violence    of    the 


Tasra  are  miay  intsrasting  spaoimens ;  we  noticed  very 
fine  ones  of  the  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea,  the  leaves  a  fine 
claret-red  in  autumn. 


LEAFLETS. 


With  a  good  deal  that  Mr.  Elwes  says  (p.  345)  I  agree,  but 
must  protest  against  a  "  garden  stand-point  "  being  set  down 
as  a  florist's  one — especially  in  my  case,  after  spending  half  the 
year  in  these  very  columns  in  attacking  the  dumpling  and 
circular  ideals  of  the  florists.  I,  also,  who  spend  so  much 
time  in  directing  attention  to  beauty,  whether  it  be  in  the 
plumes  of  a  good  variety  of  Spiraea  Aruncus,  or  in  a  bright- 
eyed  rock  plant,  should  certainly  not  be  suspected  of  takincn 


Rhianva,  Angksey  (Autumn,  1879). 


westerly  gales,  while  the  mjre  tender  plants  are  sheltered  by 
the  larger  shrubs  and  trees  from  the  nipping  east  winds  of 
spring.  The  foliage  of  the  Cork  tree,  the  Myrtle,  the 
Pomegranate,  the  Bamboo,  and  the  Yucca  gives  the  garden 
a  southern  look  which  is  not  often  met  with  in  this 
■country. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  baautiful  gardens  we  have  seen^ 
a  terrace  garden  so  to  say,  and  yet  planted  in  the  m)st  infor- 
mal manner — all  the  borders  m  jssed  over  with  smxU  green 
plants ;  large  hardy  exotic  Ferns,  like  the  Ostrich  Fern, 
.spreading  into  groups  and  colonies  ;  laoework  of  Ivy  and 
Vine  and  creepers  in  many  parts.  A  mixed  order  of  plant- 
ing is  the  one  pursued,  but  in  many  cases  the  shrubs  and 
plants  are  allowed  to  spread  as  they  will,  and  the  climbers 
take    advantage    of    the    privilege   to   become   picturesque. 


the  florist's  stand-point.  But  there  is  a  garden  standpoint 
distinct  from  it,  though  also  embracing  others ;  and  a  most 
important  one  it  is,  which  will  be  kept  well  in  mind  by  the 
public  and  by  all  of  us,  however  we  may  define  it.  Much 
may  be  done  by  careful  selection,  and  some  good  even  by  the 
non-culture  of  intermediate  and  indistinct  types.  Those  who 
grow  very  large  collections  for  us  to  select  from  deserve  our 
best  thanks.  As  to  the  Tulips :  in  days  when  I  hardly 
ever  see  in  a  private  garden  any  of  such  noble  flowers 
as  Gesners,  as  Greig's,  the  Sun's-eye,  and  other  fine  Tulips, 
I  am  not  anxious  about  the  fate  of  species  marked 
by  no  such  vigour  or  beauty. 

When  Mr.  Elwes  says,  referring  to  hardy  plants,  "  I  believe 
that  they  are  far  more  widely  known  and  cultivated  at  this 
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moment  than  they  ever  were,"  I  wish  it  were  so.    I  am  afraid 

he  does  not  remember  the  awful  clearing   that  took  place 

when  the  "  scarlet  fever  "  first  spread  through  the  land.     I 

remember  myself  that  when  a  boy   there   were  interesting 

hardy  plants  into  every  garden  I  looked  into — in  the  numerous 

villa  and  better  class  of  cottage  gardens  in  which  one  now 

only  sees  a  more  or  less  vigorous  disturbance  of  the  ground 

in  early  summer  previous  to  putting  out  a  few  tender  plants 

for  the  season.     However,  on  this  point  there  are  many  men 

who  could  enlighten  us :  I  mean  as  to  the  contents  of  gardens 

before  the  change  set  in.     Mr,  Marnock,  Mr.  Ellacombe  pere, 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ormskirk,  and  many  others,  must  know  all 

about  this  point. 

# 

As  to  hardy  plants  being  more  widely  in  cultivation  now 
than  at  any  previous  time,  this  is  unhappily  not  the  case.  We 
have  much  to  do  before  we  have  our  gardens  as  well  stored 
as  they  were  forty  years  ago.  At  that  time  every  nursery 
contained  collections  of  hardy  plants ;  now  in  many  of  the 
best  nurseries  one  cannot  obtain  half-a-dozen.  This  is  scarcely 
a  compensation  for  the  fact  that  large  collections  are  grown 
near  London  and  elsewhere  by  a  few  individuals  of  late  years 
mainly.  When  a  man  in  Yorkshire  or  Wiltshire  has  to  send 
to  London  or  to  Edinburgh  for  a  hamper  of  hardy  flowers,  we 
are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  say  hardy  flowers  are  more  widely 
known  than  ever  they  were.  If  important  nurseries  do  not 
cultivate  hardy  flowers — and  it  is  a  fact  that  few  of  them 
do — it  is  clear  that  the  gardens  around  cannot  be  very  richly 

stored. 

* 

If  Mr.  Elwes  by  "old  plants"  alludes  to  what  was  in 
cultivation  twenty  years  ago  I  have  only  to  agree  with 
him.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  at  that  time  every- 
thing had  been  cleared  away  for  the  bedding  plants  in  most 
places,  We  must  go  back  further  ;  and  I  am  often  astonished 
at  the  number  of  things  which  were  in  cultivation  in  Parkin- 
son's time,  as  anybody  can  see  who  opens  his  book.  But 
I  have  long  known  that  we  never  had  many  in  gardens 
compared  with  what  'are  yet  to  come.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  have  most  of  the  plants  that  were  in  cultivation  in 
old  gardens.  I  notice  some  of  them  being  inquired  after,  and 
getting  more  into  cultivation  every  year. 

With  reference  to  Xerophyllum  asphodeloides,  or  the  Tur- 
key's Beard,  I  fancy  I  have  a  much  longer  experience  of  it 
than  most  of  my  friends.  It  is  a  very  old  plant  in  botanic 
gardens,  and  a  very  poor  one  to  grow  or  flower.  However, 
it  is  pleasing  to  hear  better  things  of  it.  I,  however,  grew  it 
in  this  country  before  some  of  our  now  well-known  collec- 
tions were  formed,  and  I  also  saw  it  in  a  wild  state ;  and,  while 
a  distinct  and  curious  plant,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  valuable 
for  our  gardens  generally. 

One  remark  of  "J.  S.  W.'s"  in  last  week's  Gaeden  I 
quote  again,  because  it  shows  me  that  he  clearly  sees 
through  the  bedding  system,  and  sees  that,  beyond  its  imme- 
diate effect  in  producing  an  inartistic  and  ugly  result,  it  is 
also  stiU  more  dangerous  in  leading  those  who  would  take  a 
vital  interest  in  horticulture  to  take  very  little : — 

My  impression  is  that  formal  flower  gardens  do  not  afford  half  the 
pleasure  and  gratification  to  their  owners  as  is  believed  or  pretended. 
I  never  met  with  a  gardener  yet  who  could  say  that  his  employers 
were  in  the  habit  either  of  contemplating  their  flower  beds  from  the 
windows  of  their  mansions,  or  spending  much  of  their  time  in  them 
— they  keep  away  from  them,  in  fact,  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their 
woods  and  parks.  After  a  set  of  flower  beds  is  once  seen  its  intei-est 
is  lost.  It  presents  no  new  features  ;  but  in  a  varied  collection  of 
plants  something  new  is  unfolding  itself  every  day. 

They  come  to  regard  what  ought  to  be  a  scene  of  beauty 


and  full  of  delightful  change  as  a  mere  stereotyped  example 
of  poor  inartistic  decoration,  and  thus  perforce  are  obliged  to 
go  to  the  woods  and  parks.  Anybody  with  brain  power  to 
analyse  the  matter  will  see  this  as  clearly  as  he  does.  The 
bedding  system  is  the  ruin  of  gardens,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  for  us  but  to  reduce  it  to  adequate  proportions.  I  felt 
this  long  ago,  when  I  resolved  to  do  all  that  one  person  could 
to  destroy  it,  or  neutralise  the  harm  it  has  done  and  is  doing. 

* 
It  is  pleasant,  in  looking  over  and  witnessing  the  havoc,  so 
to  say,  made  by  the  past  spring,  to  notice  our  old  friends  the 
flowering    shrubs,    which,    as    usual,  never    fail    us,   many 

of  them  cheerful, 
hardy,  and  bright, 
the  best,  perhaps, 
being  the  Japanese 
Quince  —  familiar 
against  walls,  but 
not  so  often  seen  in 
the  form  of  a  bush. 
In  that  shape  it  is 
admirable ;  and  that 
seems  its  natural 
one  too.  There  are 
now  in  France  and 
England,  but  par- 
ticularly in  France, 
numbers  of  beauti- 
ful varieties ;  and  I 
can  imagine  nothing 
more  delightful  than 
a  group  of  these  planted  to  grow  exactly  in  their  own  fashion 
on  a  grassy  bank.  The  half -open  buds  of  some  varieties — and, 
indeed,  all  the  varieties — are  very  singular  ;  but  most  beauti- 
ful are  the  salmon  or  intermediate  coloured  ones. 

* 
The   Double    Peaches    are    also   lovely   at   this  time    of 
the   year,    but,    unhappily,    the   conditions   that   suit  them 

are  very  rarely  found 
in  this  country.  It 
is  clear  that  the  or- 
dinary single  Peach 
in  all  its  varieties  is 
a  tender  tree,  and 
often  suffers  against 
walls;  and  the  double 
ones  are  evidently  no 
less  so,  and  seldom 
make  fine  growth. 
JMore  is  the  pity  ;  for 
their  buds  and  blos- 
soms are  charming. 
Quite  healthy  and 
vigorous,  its  shoots 
freely  strung  with 
handsome  buds  and 
blossoms,  is  a  shrub 
labelled  in  Kensington  Gardens  the  Dwarf  Almond,  which 
appears  to  be  a  species  of  Prunus.  Like  the  Japan  Quince,  it 
is  quite  regardless  of  hard  winters. 

* 

I  see  that  Mr.  Howard,  of  Southgate,  has  a  handsome  new 
Paris  Daisy,  a  bold,  yellow,  and  large  kind.  It  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  others  now  so  well  known  in  our  gardens.  I 
never  cared  for  these  in  long  lines  as  they  are  about  Paris  or 
anywhere  else ;  but  they  are  excellent  for  cutting,  and  the 
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soft  yellow  kinds  recently  added  is  mucli  admired  by  all  those 

who  use  it  in  rooms. 

* 

One  of  the  most  curious  plants  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time 
comes  from  Mr.  Max  Leitchlin,  and  puzzling  at  first.  It  is 
a  double  form  of  the  old  and  weedy  Virginian  Saxifrage,  and 
at  first  sight  looks  a  miniature  of  the  double  Arrow-head,  only 
very  much  smaller.     It  is  very  double,  and  a  good  white. 

♦ 

Mr.  Lebeuf  has  sent  me  one  of  those  wonderful  specimens 
of  Asparagus  only  produced  at  Argenteuil,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  samples  of  Asparagus  possible.  It 
is  not  at  its  very  best  in 
a  very  large  stage,  I 
think ;  and  yet  it  is  in- 
structive, if  only  in  show- 
ing us  how  large  it  may 
be  grown.  The  medium- 
sized  French  is  the  best, 
and  that  is  often  colossal 
compared  with  our  own. 
It  is  a  popular  error,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  these 
large  heads  are  only  edi- 
ble at  the  point  ;  they 
are  frequently  edible  for 
a  length  of  more  than 
8  in.  ;  but  of  course 
they  must  be  boiled  in 
a  proper  manner.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  the  fla- 
vour of  Asparagus,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad 
is  injured  and  changed 
altogether  by  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  manures  ;  but  to  what  extent,  and  in  what 
way  exactly,  is  not  yet  very  clear.  I  only  know  that  so  it  is, 
from  repeated  trials  of  both  green  and  blanched  Asparagus. 

It  is  a  point  to  settle. 

* 

I  spent  one  day  this  week  in  the  London  nurseries  contain- 
ing hardy  flowers  and  was  surprised  at  the  plant  beauty 
to  be  seen  therein — numbers  of  early  spring-flowering 
bulbs,  of  alpine  flowers,  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  fields  of 
Narcissi,  sporting  in  the  sun.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  proof  that  from  hardy  plants  alone  so  much  loveliness 
could  be  seen  in  one  spring  day.  Afterwards  I  went  into 
Battersea  Park — a  situation  more  suitable  than  the  nurseries 
in  question  as  regards  the  development  of  this  hardy 
flower  life — and  there  saw  nothing  but  bare  borders  and 
bare  beds,  except  one  beautiful  wreath  of  a  large-leaved 
Saxifrage,  which  was  no  doubt  placed  where  it  flowered 
for  the  sake  of  its  foliage  in  Summer.  All  the  world  was 
out  in  leaf,  and  half  the  world  in  blossom ;  yet  here  was  a 
fine  extent  of  ground,  excellent  backgrounds  of  shrubs  and 
wide  stretches  of  rich  soil  everywhere,  plenty  of  Grass  and 
little  fringes  of  quiet  nooks  bordering  shrubberies — fringes 
which  need  not  be  mown  early  in  the  year  :  there  were,  in 
fact,  hundreds  of  pretty  places  for  beautiful  flowers,  and 
scarcely  one  visible.  The  situations  I  speak  of  are  apart  from 
the  beds  devoted  to  summer  gardening,  which  beds  were 
seen  here  and  there  with  the  hideous  mud  hedge  newly 
"  slapped  up  "  around  them.  Now,  this  will  never  do.  To 
ignore  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  year  for  the  sake  of  one 
phase  of  garden  decoration  only — and  that,  indeed,  a  limited 
one,  expressed  in  one  department  only — cannot  be  tolerated 
much  longer.     The  whole  of  this  park  might  laugh  with  the 


glory  of  spring,  and  that  without  much  trouble  ;  but  it  will 
involve  a  wholesale  change  of  system.  It  is  not  right  that  a 
nursery  garden  should  be  full  of  glorious  life  at  this  fair 
season,  while  a  vast  park,  supported  in  a  liberal  way,  has 
little  but  grave-like  expanses  of  bare  earth.         Justicia. 
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PLATE     CCXXIX.— L^^.LIA    AUTUMN  ALIS     ATRO- 

RUBENS. 
Unlike  most  genera  of  Orchids,  every  species  of  La^liais  worth  culti- 
vating ;  and  the  wide  variation  of  colour  and  varied  form  of  the  flowers, 
and  their  habit  of  growth,  render  them  highly  desirable.  Among 
the  various  species  and  varieties,  of  which  there  are  now  about  three 
dozen  in  cultivation,  including  the  many  beautiful  hybrids  which 
have  been  raised,  two  or  three  distinct  types  may  be  recognised  ; 
for  instance,  the  lovely  L.  elegans  (a  cotoured  illustration  of  the 
white  variety  of  which  we  gave  a  short  time  ago)  more  nearly  resem- 
bles a  species  of  Cattleya  than  does  L.  autumnalis  or  L.  anceps.  Then, 
again,  there  is  another  distinct  section  illustrated  by  the  rarely-seen 
L.  majalis  ;  and  yet  another  by  the  miniature  L.  praistans  and 
Dayana.  The  colours  also  may  be  ranged  under  different  series  ;  for 
there  are  yellows  (such  as  that  seen  in  L.  flava),  whites,  orange-reds, 
and  purples  of  all  shades,  of  which  the  variety  of  L.  autumnalis 
which  has  been  .appropriately  named  atro-rubens  is,  perhaps,  the 
deepest  coloured  of  all.  Our  plate  was  prepared  from  plants  which 
flowered  in  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son's  nursery  at  York  last  autumn. 
Of  the  large  consignments  of  it  sent  home  by  their  collector,  we  saw 
huge  masses  in  thii  nursery  in  remarkably  fine  condition,  with 
plump,  well-matured  pseudo-bulbs.  Though  the  plate  represents  as 
near  as  possible  an  exact  portrait  of  the  plant,  no  artist  could  repro- 
duce on  pEiper  the  peculiar  rich  glossj'  hue  which  overlays  the  waxy 
flowers,  and  whicli  renders  them  so  truly  beautiful.  For  further 
information  relative  to  the  Lslias  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
interesting  account  given  of  them  by  Mr.  Burbidge  in  The  Gakden 
(p.  132),  where  qlso  may  be  found  some  excellent  remarks  on  their 
culture  by  Mr.  Spyers.  W.  G. 


Barkeria  Lindleyana. — Mr.  Backhouse,  whom  we  have  to 
thank  for  a  drawing  of  this  handsome  Barkeria,  says  it  was  sent  to 
him  from  a  mountainous  region  in  the  south-west  of  Mexico,  by  his 
collector,  Mr.  Butler.  He  fands  it  to  grow  freely  in  a  house  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  if  very  freely  watered  during  the  growing  season  ; 
temperature,  70°  in  summer  ;  50°  to  55°  in  winter.  Mr.  Butler  says 
that  the  Barkerias  grow  on  the  small  branches  (twigs  ?)  of  trees  over- 
hanging running  water.  If  so,  the  sunlight  will  probably  be  very 
strong  on  the  plants,  while  the  atmosphere  will  be  simultaneously 
humid,  and  extremely  so  at  night. 

Cold  Plant  Houses.— "F.  W.  B."  does  not  quite  agree 
with  me  in  consideriug  unheated  plant  houses  unsatisfactory,  and 
thinks  that  they  need  not  be  so  "  if  one  does  not  attempt  too  much." 
If  this  proviso  be  admitted,  then  I  quite  agree  with  "  F.  W.  B."  ; 
but  it  so  happens,  that  the  possessors  of  such  houses  are  very  prone 
to  attempt  too  much.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  hardy 
plants  such  as  "F.  W.  B."  has  enumerated  (although  even  some  of 
them  would,  without  doubt,  have  succumbed  to  such  a  winter  as 
we  had  last,  in  an  unheated  structure),  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
very  likely  to  attempt  the  wintering  of  ordinary  greenhouse  plants, 
such  as  the  Pelargonium,  the  Fuchsia,  &c. ,  and,  during  most  winters 
this  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  failure.  The  term  *'  heated  plant 
house  "  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  and  is  not  in  fact  applicable  to 
an  ordinary  greenhouse.  The  simple  fact  of  a  plant  structure  hav- 
ing the  means  of  excluding  frost,  or  even  of  mitigating  its  iutensity 
(as  two  or  three  degress  of  frost  will  hardly  injure  ordinary  green- 
house plants),  does  not  necessarily  constitute  such  a  structure  a 
heated  plant  house.  The  warming  apparatus,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  only  intended  to  be  used  when  found  really  necessary,  and  winters 
may  even  pass  without  its  being  required,  although  not  such  winters 
as  we  have  had  lately.  When  the  outside  temperature  is,  say,  at 
zero  {not  an  unusual  depression  last  winter)  in  a  fully  exposed  un- 
heated glass  structure,  there  would  probably  be  27"  or  28"-'  of  frost, 
and  this  would  obviously  prove  fatal  to  most  species  of  what  are 
known  as  greenhouse  plants.  I  endeavoured  to  describe  what  I  con- 
sidered the  simplest  and  cheapest  method  of  excluding  frost  from 
such  structures  altogether,  if  desired,  or,  at  all  events,  preventing 
a  dangerous  depression  of  temperature  ;  and  the  same  means  would 
also  be  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  driving  off  damp  when  such  ex- 
sisted,  and  which  during  dull  sunless  weather  is  sometimes  as  des- 
tructive to  plants  as  frost. — P.  Grieve. 
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Flower  Garden. 

Amongst  plants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  sheltered  borders, 
where  some  protection  is  afforded  by  overhanging  trees,   may  be 
named  Dielytra  spectabilis,  which  at  the  present  time  forms  most 
lovely  masses  of  colour,  its  gracefully  drooping  wreaths  of  singular 
pink  flowers  making  an  extremely  effective  display.     It  is  readily 
increased  by  dividing  the  roots  just  as  they  start  into  growth.     We 
have  several  beds  of  it  sheltered  by  dense  growing  trees,  and  although 
comparatively  tender  plants,  it  is  surprising  how  much  frost  they 
witlistand — or  rather  recover  from,  as  we  have  had  them  laid  quite 
prostrate  through  frost,  even  when  nearly  in  full  bloom,  and  yet  in 
a  day  or  two  they  have  recovered  their  former  position,  and  looked 
as  if  not  in  tlie  least  injured.     The  old-fashioned  Solomon's  Seal  is 
another  valuable  plant  for  shrubbery  borders  or  outlying  beds,  being 
perfectly  hardy,  and  a  vigorous  grower  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  situa- 
tion.    Tliis  is  a  favourable  time  for  taking  notes  of  hardy  early  free- 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  ;  amongst  these  Ribes  sauguineum  well 
repays   an   open    sunny  spot,    where  its    wood    can     become  well 
ripened.      The  single  Wild  Cherry  is  also  now  a  most  conpicuous 
tree,   clad  with  white  blossoms,  as  are  likewise  the  wild  varieties 
of    Pear    and    Plum.      The    Almond    and    double-flowered    Peach 
are    exceptionally  gay,    and   these  are  closely  followed  by   many 
beautiful   varieties  of  Crab    or  wild  Apple.      Such  flowering  sub- 
jects look  extremely  gay  in    groups  where    the  park  and   garden 
unite,  forming  as  they  do  a  connecting  link  between  the  purely 
ornamental  and  the  neighbourmg  trees  of  more  ordinary  character. 
From  spring  flower-beds  that  are  intended  to  be  filled  with  summer 
and  autumn-flowering  plants,  all  subjects,  as  they  cease  blooming, 
should  be  removed  to  the  reserve  garden,  to  be  divided  or  propa- 
gated according  to  the  demand.     Most  of  the  very  earliest  iiower- 
ing  plants   are   benefited   by   a  position  where   they  are   partially 
sareened  from  the  full  sunshine  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  as  they 
complete  their  growth  early,  and  go  partially  to  rest,  starting  again 
vigorously  when  rain  comes  in  autumn.     For  this  reason  cultivaiiors 
of  hardy  plants,  such  as  Primroses,   Polyanthuses,  &c.,   put  a  thin 
covering  of  light  litter  over  their  beds  or  branches  of  trees  if  they 
have  not  the  advantage  of  partially  shaded  borders.     Hand-lights 
and  cold  frames,  as  they  are  cleared  of  summer  flowering  plants,  may 
be  utilised  for  propagating  Alyssums,  Aubrietias,   Pansies,  &e.  ;  for 
unless  they  are  rooted  early  there  is  not  much  time  to  make  good 
plants  by  the  autumn.     The  work  of  hardening  ofi'  ordinary  bedding 
plants   will   now  need   constant  watchfulness  ;    for   as  solar   heat 
increases,   the  need  for  getting   them   into   cooler   and  more   airy 
quarters  will  be  every  day  more  urgent.     Coverings  must  be  extem- 
porised for  those  that  have  been  in  cold  pits,  and  the  places  vacated 
must   be  filled    from  warm  houses  until  the  whole  stock  is   ready 
for  the  open  air,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  much  before  the  middle 
of  May.  Where  carpet  bedding  is  carried  on,  a  late  batch  of  Coleases, 
Iresines,  tricolor  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  must  be  got  in,  as  quite  small 
plants   are   most   valuable  for   that    kind   of    decoration.     It   will 
generally     be     advisable     to     put     them    rather    thinly    in     the 
catting  pots,  and  let    them   remain    there   until    they   are   finally 
planted  out  without  potting  or  boxing  oX     Shallow  boxes,    about 
2  ft.  long,  IJ  ft.  broad,  and  3  in.  deep,  are  extremely  useful  where  a 
large  quantity  of  small  plants  has  to  be  prepared.     Golden  Feather, 
Marigolds,  Stocks,  and  Asters,  will  need  pricking  ofi' from  tlie  seed- 
bed about  3  in.  apart.  Climbing  plants,  such  as  tall-growing  Tropaso- 
lums,   Lophospermum  scandens,   Maurandia  Barclayana,  &c.,   must 
be  potted  off  singly,  and  tied  up  as  growth  progresses,  before  they 
become  matted  together ;  thus  treated,  they  will  be  in  good  condi- 
tion next  month  for  covering  screens,  or  for  edging  large  vases  :  for 
which  a  good  supply  of  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of   Ivy-leaf 
Geraniums  should  also  be  prepared,  as  tliey  are  not  only  effective 
in  foliage,  but  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  and  continuous  of  flower- 
ing plants.     Good  large  rustic  baskets  filled  with  these  are  much 
more   effective  than  vases,  the   majority  of   which  are  made  too 
small,  and  need  almost  as  much  attention  as  regards  watering  as 
ordinary  flower  pots.     Keep  a  sharp  outlook  for  insects  on  Roses, 
as  the  most  forward  on  walls  are  now  liable  to  be  attacked  by  fly. 
Dip  the  points  affected  in  Tobbaco-water,   and  after  a  few  hours 
wash  well  with  the  garden  engine.     Grubs  and  caterpillars  must   be 
hand-picked  directly  they  are  visible,  or  the  earliest  and  finest  blos- 
soms are  sure  to  be  spoiled.      If  symptoms  of  mildew  occur,  dust 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  when  the  leaves  are  damp.     It  is  now  a 
good   time   to   make    the  main  sowing  of  Mignonette  for  outdoor 
flowering  ;  but  do  not  sow  it  amongst  Roses,  as  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended, as  it  is  a  strong  rooting,  gross  feeding  plant,  and  the  Roses 
will  be  proportionately  weakened. — James  Groom. 

Auriculas. — Plants  of  the  hardy  section  out-of-doors  in  beds  or 
borders,  q,ow  opening  their  richly  coloured  flowers,  should  be  pro- 


tected from  heavy  raini.  This  may  be  effected  by  placing  a  square 
of  glass  over  them.  Many  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  Alpine  sec- 
tion succeed  well  in  sheltered  positions,  even  in  tlie  Midland  Coun- 
ties. The  attention  which  the  flowering  plants  require  at  present 
must  not,  however,  divert  the  cares  of  tlie  cultivator  too  much  from 
the  small  seedlings  just  germinating,  or  from  the  young  offsets 
taken  from  the  parent  plants  late  in  autuum  and  during  the  present 
springmonths.  Tlie  small  seedlings  sliould  be  potted  off  or  pricked  out, 
say  a  dozen  plants  in  a  3-in.  pot,  and  when  these  have  fairly  well 
filled  tlie  pots,  repot  them  into  the  same  size  three  in  a  pot.  Offsets 
may  be  potted  on  as  they  require  it.  The  plants  should  be  placed 
in  hand-glasses,  as  being  more  convenient  than  frames,  and  plunged 
in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  If  green  fly  appears  on  any  of  them  it  is 
best  to  fumigate  before  it  makes  much  headway. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  very  latest  plants  of  the 
border  sections  should  now  be  planted  out.  It  is  sometimes  desira- 
ble to  keep  even  hardy  varieties  in  pots  during  the  winter,  but  if 
they  are  kept  in  them  too  late  they  make  a  weakly  growth,  and  both 
grass  and  flowers  are  poor.  It  will  be  necessary  to  mulch  the  beds, 
and  to  place  sticks  to  tlie  plants,  gales  of  wind  being  disastrous  to 
them.  JIany  of  the  choicer  varieties  grown  in  pots  still  remain 
very  weak  ;  a  good  plan  with  such  is  to  remove  the  flowers,  an 
operation  which  throws  all  the  vigour  into  the  grass,  as  it  is  called, 
and  strong  plants  for  next  season  is  the  result.  Flowers  allowed 
to  remain  on  weakly  plants  are  mostly  worthless,  and  they  impair 
constitutional  vigour. 

Gladioli. — No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting  these  planted 
out.  It  may  be  desirable  sometimes  to  plant  out  a  few  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  May,  but  only  common  varieties  should  be  reserved  for  this 
purpose,  as  late-planted  corms  are  not  likely  to  be  well-ripened  for 
planting  out  the  following  season.  In  order  to  be  quite  successful 
with  Gladioli  of  the  Gandavensis  section,  the  soil  CAnnot  be  too  well 
prepared.  I  believe  the  late  M.  Souchet  used  to  let  the  ground 
intended  to  be  planted  one  year  remain  fallow  during  the  whole  of 
the  previous  year.  I  find  that  they  do  best  when  the  ground  has 
been  trenched  at  least  as  early  as  October  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  has  been  well  aerated  and  pulverised  by  frequent  forking 
over  during  the  winter.  We  always  place  some  fine  loam  over  the 
bulbs  after  they  have  been  placed  in  the  drills,  and  a  little  sand 
under  and  over  them.  If  seeds  were  not  sown  early  in  the  month, 
this  should  now  be  seen  to  without  delay.  It  is  best  to  place  the 
pots  in  which  they  have  been  sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  in  which  they 
vegetate  in  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  glass  lights  should  be  tilted 
a  little,  and  when  the  young  plants  have  made  some  growth  they 
may  be  removed  altogether  in  fine  weather. 

Dahlias. — Full  instructions  as  to  re-potting  the  young  plants 
were  given  in  The  G.4.bden  (p.  327).  They  should  now  be  placed  in 
cold  frames  ;  but  we  do  not  care  to  do  this  until  they  have  become 
established  in  the  pots  in  which  the  young  rooted  cuttings  have  been 
potted  ;  a  steady  growth  should  be  promoted  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. If  seedlings  are  large  enough  let  each  plant  be  potted  off 
into  small  pots,  and  treat  them  precisely  as  if  they  were  named 
varieties.  A  tine  day  should  be  chosen  for  forking  over  the  ground 
previous  to  the  plants  being  put  out. 

Phloxes. — Beds  in  which  these  are  planted  must  now  be  dressed 
with  rich  rotten  manure,  if  not  already  done.  See  also  that  super- 
fluous flowering  stems  be  removed  ;  these  may  yet  be  put  in  as  cut- 
tings. Place  sticks  to  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  stems  are  long 
enough,  as  they  are  easily  snapped  off  by  wind.  Plants  in  pots  may 
now  be  moved  out  of  doors  ;  but,  of  coarse,  if  cold  frames  can  be 
spared  in  which  to  shelter  them  a  little  longer,  it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  them,  as  we  may  still  e-Kpect  cold  east  winds,  which 
seriously  check  their  growth. 

Polyaathusss. — Plants  of  the  gold-laced  section  in  pots  are, 
like  the  Auriculas,  in  full  flower,  and  they  remain  in  good  condition 
longest  when  the  plants  are  placed  in  cold  frames  behind  a  north 
wall  or  other  shady  place.  The  lights  m.ay  be  quite  removed  when 
the  wind  is  not  too  high  and  when  there  is  no  rain.  They  require  a 
good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  The  common  varieties  and  seed- 
lings out  of  doors  are  making  very  vigorous  growth,  but  they  will 
not  be  fully  in  flower  for  another  week  or  ten  days.  They  require 
no  attention  at  present. — Jas.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — During  hot  weather,  from  this  time  till  the  end  of 
the  summer,  the  cool  Orchids  will  be  the  most  difficult  to  accommo- 
date. A  lean-to  house  facing  the  north  will  suit  them  best ;  and  if 
this  be  low  in  pitch  and  have  a  sunk  path,  it  will  be  cool  and  moist 
during  the  hottest  weather.  Where  a  house  of  this  description  does 
not  exist,  the  best  must  be  made  of  one  more  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  In  a  house  on  which  the  sun  has  full  power  it  will  be  difficult 
to  keep  the  temperature  within  bounds  and  at  the  same  time  main 
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tain  the  requisite  degree  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere.  To  assist 
in  maintaiuing  this  equilibrium,  the  ventilators  should  now  have 
some  strong  cauvas  tacked  over  them,  in  order  to  prevent  currents  of 
hot  dry  air  from  passing  over  or  through  the  plants.  These  canvas 
covers  should  be  syringed  occasionally,  when  they  will  be  found 
iiseful  for  preserving  the  moisture  in  the  house,  and  when  damp 
they  will  tend  to  cool  the  fresh  air  as  it  enters.  Deciduous  Calanthes 
potted  early  will  now  be  growing  freely  ;  therefore,  give  them  ample 
space  in  which  to  develop  their  foliage.  Maintain  a  high  degi'ee  of 
heat  and  moisture  around  them,  and  feed  with  clear  manure- 
water  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  working  freely  in  the  compost. 
Some  of  the  free-growing  terrestrial  Orchids,  such  as  Phaius,  Sobra- 
lias,  Cyrtopodiums,  &c.,  when  in  full  growth,  will  be  benefited  with 
an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure.  Any  of  the  early-flowering 
Vandas  and  Saccolabium  ampuUaoeum  should  be  top-dressed  imme- 
diately their  flowering  is  over.  A  few  pans  of  liquid  manure  may 
now  be  placed  in  the  East  Indian  house,  to  assist  in  maintaining  a 
good  and  nourishing  atmospheric  condition  about  tlie  plants.  These 
pans  should  be  kept  regularly  supplied,  and  an  occasional  stir  with 
a  stick  will  keep  the  surface  clear  and  promote  evaporation. 

Stove  Plants. — Where  the  different  varieties  of  fiue-foliaged 
plants  are  grownforconservatory  decoration,  some  of  them,  such  asMa- 
i-antas,  Cyperus,  &c. ,  will  now  have  formed  goodheadsof  young  foliage, 
and  should  be  gradually  inured  to  cooler  treatment  in  order  to  have 
them  in  readiness  for  general  decorative  purposes  during  summer. 
A  regular  stock  of  young  plants  suitable  for  dinner-table  decoration 
should  be  constantly  kept  up.  Tliese  comprise  some  of  the  finer 
forms  of  Aralias  and  Drac;euas  ;  Pandanus  graminilolius,  and  P. 
Veitchi  ;  Croton  angustifolium,  C.  Weismanni,  0.  pictum,  and  C. 
interruptum  ;  Tillandsia  Lindeni,  T.  Zahani,  T.  zebrina,  and  Ma- 
ranta  j\'lassangeana :  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  plants 
when  seen  by  gas-light.  Many  of  the  early-started  stove  plants 
will  be  fast  approaching  the  flowering  period  ;  and  where  it  is 
desired  to  maintain  their  beauty  as  long  as  possible,  they  should  be 
removed  to  an  intermediate  structure,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
treatment  necessary  for  the  general  stock.  Well-grown  and  well- 
flowered  examples  of  Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  Rondeletias,  Hoyas, 
Francisceas,  Cyrtoceras,  Clerodendrons,  and  the  better  kinds  of  stove 
plants,  are  generally  so  rich  in  colour  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  them  in  beauty  as  long  as  possible.  These  will  all 
be  much  benefited  now,  when  they  are  rooting  freely,  by  being  sup- 
plied with  clear  liquid  manure. 

Ferns. — The  finer  h.irdy  kinds  growing  in  pots  will  now  be 
making  rapid  development.  There  is  no  position  in  which  these  do 
better  in  summer  than  in  a  house  formed  of  strong  tiffany.  This 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  sheltered  from  higli  winds,  and  should 
be  made  span-roofed,  with  a  gravel  path  through  the  centre  ;  raised 
banks  may  be  formed  at  the  sides  on  which  to  set  the  plants.  The 
doorways  may  consist  of  stout  laths  and  tiffany,  and  the  hinges  may 
be  made  with  stout  pieces  of  leather  ;  therefore  a  house  of  this 
description  is  within  the  reach  of  every  lover  of  these  plants.  A  few 
greenhouse  Palms  and  Dracienas,  Lilies  in  pots,  or  any  other  finely 
developed  plants,  will  assist  in  giving  variety  during  summer,  and 
make  it  a  really  enjoyable  summer-house.  Increased  supplies  of 
water  will  now  be  required  by  the  crested  forms  of  Lastreas  and 
Athyriums.  Some  of  the  delicate  varieties  of  Cystopteris  will  for 
the  present  require  to  be  watered  cautiously. 

G-reenhouse  Plants. — Camellias  that  were  placed  under 
growing  conditions  early  in  the  season,  will  now  be  forming  their 
flower  buds  ;  as  soon  as  these  are  seen,  the  plants  must  be  gradually 
inured  to  cooler  treatment,  unless  they  are  required  for  very  early 
flowering  next  season,  when  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  them  to 
remain  in  heat  till  the  flower-buds  are  well  advanced,  as  it  is  not 
safe  to  force  tliem  in  any  other  stage  of  growth.  Azaleas  that 
flowered  early  will  now  be  gr-owing  freely,  and  will  require  very  fre- 
quent syringing  to  keep  down  thrips  and  other  insect  pests.  Later 
batches  will  find  suitable  quarters  if  placed  in  Peach  houses  and 
Vineries  whicli  are  partially  shaded  by  the  foliage  of  the  Vines.  One 
of  the  finest  greenhouse  plants  now  in  flower  is  Anopteris  glandulosa, 
its  glossy  foliage  and  pure  white  spikes  of  flowers  rendering  it  a 
striking  plant.  The  chaste  and  beautiful  Pimeleas,  Dracophyllums, 
and  Acrophyllums,  are  now  rapidly  developing  their  blossoms,  and 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hard-wooded  section.  As  soon 
as  these  go  out  of  flower,  give  them  a  sliift  if  necessary,  using  good 
sound  peat  as  the  best  compost,  and  fill  the  pots  a  third  of  their 
depth  with  drainage,  as  it  is  on  good  drainage  more  than  on  anything 
else  that  the  health  of  these  plants  depends.  Pot  them  firmly,  and 
allow  ample  space  for  water  sufficient  to  soak  the  entire  ball  ot  earth 
in  the  pots. — J.  PoOBEKT.s. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Vines. — In  extensive  forcing  establishments,  with  every  depart- 
ment iu  full  work,  considerable  energy  and  determination  will  have 


to  be  exercised  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  the 
numerous  occupants  are  now  making.  Vines  in  all  stages,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest,  in  addition  to  the  daily  routine,  require  atten- 
tion. In  the  latter,  disbudding,  tying  and  stopping  must  be  per- 
formed before  the  shoots  touch  the  glass,  the  length  to  which  the 
growths  extend  beyond  the  bunches  being  regulated  by  the  space 
at  command  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  third  or  fourth  joint  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. Imperfectly  ripened  wood  very  often  produces  weak,  spindly 
bunches,  but  one  remove  from  a  tendril  ;  and  the  check  to  the  sap 
caused  by  stopping,  aided  by  a  little  extra  heat,  is  perhaps  the  best 
remedy  for  the  evil,  as  it  throws  strength  into  the  bunches  when 
they  are  languishing  for  the  fire  heat  denied  to  them  through  a  cold 
sunless  autumn.  In  succession  houses  the  removal  of  suridus 
bunches  and  thinning  of  the  berries  becomes  irksome  when  other 
work  is  in  arrear  ;  but  tliis  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  behind,  as 
every  day  lost  in  thinning  means  wasted  strength  and  loss  of  weight. 
Muscats,  Lady  Downes,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  many  other  kindred  kinds, 
will  now  be  in  flower ;  and  as  most  of  them  are  supposed  to  require 
artificial  impregnation  in  a  higher  and  drier  temperature  than  is 
considered  necessary  through  any  other  stage  of  their  growth,  the 
careful  cultivator  will  apply  his  favourite  mode  of  procedure  in  pre- 
ference to  having  to  upbraid  himself  with  having'neglected  an  inter- 
esting operation.  Foreign  pollen  is  the  best,  and  if  collected  from 
Haraburghs  and  afterwards  applied  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  two 
birds  may  be  killed  with  one  stone.  An  idea  prevails  that  Ham- 
burghs  do  not  require  assistance  ;  but  we  often  see  bunches  contain- 
ing many  stoneless  berries,  and  I  have  proved  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion that  artificial  impregnation  increases  the  size  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  when  grown  under  glass.  In  early  houses  the  Grapes  now 
colouring  should  be  looked  over,  and  if  any  of  the  berries  are  likely 
to  bind,  a  few  of  the  smallest  may  be  removed  ;  but  great  care 
must  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  scissors,  as  the  slightest  touch 
will  destroy  the  delicate  bloom.  If  the  Vines  are  heavily  croj)ped 
and  perfectcolour  is  doubtful,  more  air,  more  time,  a  low  night  tempe- 
rature, and  a  thorough  soaking  with  good  liquid-manure  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  80°  applied  to  the  internal  roots,  will  very  often  help  them 
through. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — A  continuance  of  moderate, 
mild,  bright  weather  is  favourable  to  early  Peaches  now  commencing 
their  last  swelling  ;  and  time  apparently  lost  during  the  stoning  pro- 
cess may  now  be  regained  by  closing  the  house,  with  more  heat  and 
atmospheric  moisture.  Examine  the  inside  borders  and  see  that  the 
roots  do  not  want  water,  as  the  great  breadth  of  foliage  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  combined  with  the  heavy  strain  of  the  fruit,  will 
enable  the  trees  to  carry  off  large  quantities  of  tepid  liquid  or  pure 
water  through  a  good  mulching  of  rotten  manure.  Pay  particular 
attention  to  syringing,  using  clear  soft  water  twice  a  day  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  see  that  every  part  of  the  foliage  and  old  stems 
are  well  washed.  This  vigorous  application  of  water  for  some  time 
to  come  is  very  important,  as  a  deficient  supply  either  to  the  roots 
or  foliage  may  produce  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit,  or  foster  red 
spider  at  a  most  critical  time  when  the  clean,  healthy  state  of  the 
trees  should  admit  of  its  discontinuance.  Regulate  the  flow  of  the 
sap  by  stoppins  all  the  strongest  shoots  befoi-e  they  have  time  to 
draw  the  supply  from  the  lowest,  and  as  a  rule  the  weakest,  parts 
of  the  trees  ;  and,  where  they  have  filled  the  allotted  space  of  trellis, 
pinch  the  points  out  of  shoots  that  will  not  be  wanted  after  the  fruit 
they  are  carrying  has  been  gathered.  Follow  up  the  usual  routine 
in  succession  houses,  and  make  more  free  with  the  thinning  of  the 
fruit  before  it  becomes  too  large,  as  healthy  trees  after  this  time 
are  not  so  liable  to  cast  their  fruit.  An  experienced  person  who 
knows  the  capabilities  of  his  trees  can  decide  upon  the  quantity  he 
oucht  to  leave  for  the  final  thinning  ;  and  this  knowledge  enables 
him  to  give  the  most  pronrising  and  best  placed  fruit  considerable 
help  through  the  early  stages  of  their  growth.  Late  houses  in  which 
the  trees  are  established  in  external  borders,  having  set  well,  will 
require  immediate  attention  to  disbudding  and  thinning.  If  depen- 
dent upon  solar  heat  alone,  syringing  and  afternoon  closing  must  be 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  We  sometimes  have  very 
sharp  morning  frosts  iu  April  and  May,  and  as  these  are  generally 
preceded  by  a  clear  atmosphere  and  bright  sunshine,  the  ventilators 
should  be  closed  in  time  for  the  temperature  to  run  up  to  75°,  with 
a  dry  atmosphere,  iu  preference  to  wetting  the  floors  or  foliage  after 
the  turn  of  the  day. 

Pines. — Where  a  steady  supply  of  Pines  for  private  use  is  always 
of  more  value  than  a  glut,  another  batch,  consisting  of  mixed  kinds, 
will  now  be  showing  fruit,  and  if  it  can  be  arranged  they  will  give 
the  best  results  by  being  removed  to  a  pit  by  themselves.  With  a 
good  bottom  heat  of  85°  to  90°,  and  an  old-fashioned  roof  under 
which  they  can  be  grown  close  to  the  glass  without  shading,  they 
will  produce  good  fruit  with  small  crowns  at  less  cost  than  in  the 
modern  house,  in  which  the  temperature  fluctuates  and  shading  is 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil.     By  an  old-fashioned  roof   I  do  not 
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mean  lights  glazed  with  squares  3  in.  by  4  in.  ;  these  I  should  call 
antiquated,  and  sunnner  Queens  do  well  under  them  even  ;  but  I 
should  call  the  lights  of  the  early  days  of  Gray  and  Ormson,  old- 
fashioned  as  compared  with  modern  slieets  of  glass  resting  on  iron, 
which  are  quite  innocent  of  laps,  putty,  air,  or  shade.  For  light- 
loving  subjects  they  are  a  great  improvement,  but  for  Pines,  or  per- 
haps Vines,  they  are  not  so  well  adapted.  Assuming  that  the  plants 
have  been  top-dressed  and  placed  in  their  fruiting  quarters,  where 
they  will  receive  the  best  possible  treatment  in  the  way  of  feeding 
with  warm  liquid,  good  syringing,  and  the  benefit  of  strong  solar 
heat,  the  ]pit  they  have  lately  occupied  may  be  filled  up  with  tlie 
strongest  successions,  whicli  will  admit  of  a  corresponding  number 
of  the  best  of  the  spring-potted  stock  being  selected  and  shifted 
into  larger  pots  if  necessary.  This  move  forward  will  benefit  the 
young  stock,  which  will  now  be  growing  fast,  and  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  becoming  drawn  they  will  require  more  room,  light,  and 
air.  As  days  increase  in  length  the  early  fruiters  will  take  more 
water  through  the  syringe,  and  if  some  clear  liquid  is  diluted  and 
syringed  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  about  the  axils  of  the  lower 
leaves  the  stem  roots  will  increase  quickly  and  assist  the  rapidly- 
swelling  fruit.  Tlie  night  temperature  of  this  structure  should  stand 
about  70^  at  daylight,  and  when,  after  the  usual  damping  and  sy- 
ringing, it  has  risen  to  78°,  a  little  top  air  will  be  needed  to  prevent 
injury  from  scalding  as  the  power  of  the  sun  increases.  Gradually 
increase  the  day  temperature  to  85°  and  run  up  to  90"  after  closing 
on  fine  afternoons. 

Figs. — We  commenced  gathering  very  fine  Brown  Turkey  Figs 
on  the  12th  inst.  from  pot  trees  started  in  November  ;  and  the 
quality  is  so  much  superior  to  the  smaller  kinds,  which  are  only 
a  few  days  earlier,  tliat  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  grow 
any  other.  The  temperature  in  this  department  will  now  be 
allowed  to  fall  to  60°  at  night,  with  a  litte  air  at  the  apex  ;  but 
no  diflference  will  be  made  through  the  day,  as  good  Figs  must 
have  a  high  temperature  and  moisture  provided  it  is  not  stagnant 
when  they  are  swelling.  The  roots  of  the  trees  have  formed  a 
complete  network  of  greedy  feeders  all  round  the  outsides  of  the 
pots,  tlie  material  iised  for  top-dressing  being  strong  calcareous 
loam  and  new  turf  from  the  igneous  rock ;  the  latter  is  very  poor 
and  free  from  lime;  but  in  it  the  roots  multiply  rapidly  and  soon 
find  their  way  into  the  sustaining  portion  of  the  dressing.  When 
fairly  established  in  this  way,  good  syringing  after  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered,  and  copious  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bed,  whicli  is  never  allowed  to  get  dry,  will  prevent 
dropping  of  the  fruit,  and  red  spider  will  not  make  much  progress. 
The  fruit  in  succession  houses  is  now  swelling  fast ;  indeed,  the 
most  forward  will  have  reached  the  tantalising  stage  at  which  it 
will  stand  for  some  five  or  six  weeks,  and  any  attempt  to  hasten 
the  flowering  process  will  be  found  more  than  useless,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  the  fruit  would  change  from  the  fine 
deep  green  to  a  paler  colour  and  fall  off,  when,  by  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  a  steady  temperature  and  constant  supplies  of  air  and 
moisture,  tlie  last  swelling  for  ripening  should  be  commencing. 
The  principal  work  in  this  house  will  be  copious  syringing  twice 
a  day,  and  liberal  supplies  of  generous  food  to  the  roots,  which  will 
be  very  active  in  the  borders  and  over  the  surface,  where  good 
mulching  in  accordance  with  former  directions  has  been  applied. 
Keep  young  pot  trees  near  the  glass  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
light.  Stop  the  leaders  as  often  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  form 
more  side  shoots,  and  encourage  them  to  make  firm,  short-jointed 
wood  by  the  free  admission  of  air.  W.  Coleman. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Presuming  that  Potato  planting  is  finished,  and  that  all  main-crop 
vegetable  seeds  have  been  got  in,  the  next  more  important  operations 
will  be  the  removal  of  all  exhausted  crops,  such  as  the  stems  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Curled  Kales,  Savoys,  and  Winter 
Spinach,  in  order  that  the  ground  may  be  prepared  for  re-cropping 
by  digging  or  trenching,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
intended  crop,  in  the  arranging  of  which  strict  adherence  should  be 
maintained  to  the  rule  that  the  succeeding  crop  on  the  various  plots 
of  ground  be  of  as  opposite  a  character  as  possible  to  the  preceding 
one.  In  our  own  case,  the  various  plots  now  becoming  vacant  will 
be  treated  and  re-cropped  as  follows  : — The  Brussels  Sprouts  plot 
will  be  lined  out  for  Celery,  and  shallow  trenches  dug  out,  30  in. 
wide,  which  gives  space  for  two  rows  of  plants  ;  a  good  dressing  of 
decomposed  manure  will  be  put  in  the  trenches  and  dug  in  at  once  ; 
the  ridges  between  the  rows  will  be  48  in.  wide,  and  in  the  middle 
of  these  will  be  sown  Lettuces,  Turnips,  or  Spinach.  The  Savoy  and 
Kale  plot  will  have  a  dressing  of  guano  and  soot  and  be  double  dug, 
then  re-cropped  with  Peas  and  French  or  Broad  Beans.  The  Winter 
Spinach  plot  will  simply  be  deeply  dug  and  re-sown  with  Beet  and 
Carrot  of  the  short  Horn  section.  If  through  force  of  circumstances 
the  same  plot  of  ground  has  to  be  re:cropped  with  plants  of  like  cha- 


racter, good  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  previous  deep  trenching 
and  manuring;  we  are  driven  to  this  extremity  this  season  as  regards 
Autuhm  Cauliflowers,  and  so  a  piece  of  ground  is  being  specially 
prepared  for  them.  Plants  of  these  that  wore  sown  in  heat  in  Feb- 
ruary ought  now  to  be  planted  out  to  succeed  those  first  planted 
that  were  wintered  in  frames  and  handlights.  Plant  with  trowels  iu  ■ 
order  to  preserve  all  the  roots  possible,  and  in  deep  drills,  for  the 
doublepurpose  of  protection  and  to  obviate  earthing  up.  In  like  manner 
plant  out  Brussels  Sprouts,  only  at  greater  distances  apart ;  for  these 
36  in.  between  the  rows  and  30  in.  in  the  row  is  not  too  much  ;  any 
that  have  been  sown  in  permanent  rows  should  be  thinned  out  to 
these  distances  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  handled.  Plant  out 
Coleworts  and  Lettuces  in  quantities  according  to  the  demand ;  both 
of  these  are  what  may  be  termed  temporary  crops,  and  may  con- 
veniently be  planted  between  rows  of  Peas  or  fruit  bushes.  As  a 
rule  at  this  time  of  year.  Lettuces  are  best  sown  thinly  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  are  to  mature;  there  is  then  no  danger  of  drought 
checking  growth  at  the  time  of  transplantation.  In  order  to  keep 
up  a  constant  supply,  fortnightly  sowings  are  necessary,  and  the 
same  applies  to  Radishes.  Scarlet  Runners  and  dwarf  French  Beans 
may  now  be  sown  in  quantity ;  and,  taking  into  account  the  cha- 
racter of  the  last  seed-harvesting  time,  to  secure  a  good  plant  it  may 
be  desirable  to  sow  thicker  than  usual,  as  it  certainly  is  in  regard  to 
the  later  kinds  of  Peas,  sowings  of  which  should  be  made  about 
every  ten  days,  and  advancing  crops  should  be  staked.  The  hauhn 
of  early  Potatoes  will  need  attention  as  regards  protection,  as  will 
also  French  Beans.  If  loose  litter  be  laid  between  the  rows,  a  few- 
minutes  will  suffice  to  safely  protect  them  whenever  there  are  indi- 
cations of  frost.  Through  the  recent  rains  the  ground  is  now  in  fine 
condition  as  regards  moisture,  aud  as  soon  as  a  change  to  milder 
weather  occurs,  growth  will  be  so  rapid  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
keep  pace  with  it  as  regards  thinning  out  seedlings  of  Onions,  Pars- 
nips, Turnips,  &c.,  all  of  which  should  be  thinned  before  they 
encroach  on  one  another  either  at  root  or  top  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
let  no  opportunity  slip  of  destroying  weeds  by  hoeing  between  the 
rows  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  distinguishable  ;  for  persistency  in  this 
matter  during  the  next  month  will  end  in  comparative  freedom  from 
weeds  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Crops  of  early  vegetables  and 
saladings  in  frames  and  make-shift  pots  must  be  freely  supplied  with 
water.  French  Beans  require  rich  soil,  lacking  which  give  them 
supplies  of  manure-water  twice  a  week.  Tomatoes  also  require 
liberal  feeding  when  their  roots  are — as  they  should  be — in  circum- 
scribed quarters.  Young  plants  of  these  should  be  grown  on  freely, 
so  as  to  be  strong  for  open-air  planting  a  month  hence,  and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Gherkins.  Prick  out 
Celery,  Cauliflowers,  and  seedling  herbs,  which  for  a  few  days  after- 
wards should  be  kept  rather  close,  but  when  established  protect 
only  on  the  coldest  nights. — W.  W. 
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BROCCOLI. 

The  last  two  winters  have  put  us  entirely  out  of  our  reckoning  with 
regard  to  nearly  every  variety  of  Broccoli.  For  many  years  we 
have  sown  and  planted  sufficient  kinds  of  Broccoli  to  give  us  an 
abundant  supply  and  succession  from  October  to  June — that  is,  had 
they  come  in  according  to  their  proper  times ;  but  December, 
January,  February,  and  March  have  found  us  during  the  last  two 
winters  without  a  Broccoli  to  cut  during  these  months,  and  April  has 
found  us  cutting  well-known  autumn-bearing  varieties.  This  being 
pretty  general,  probably  somemaybe  askingtliemselveswhetlier  Broc- 
coli is  worth  growing  now  or  not  as  a  winter  vegetable.  To  this  l»t  me 
reply  that  I  think  its  culture  for  winter  use  should  be  modified. 
The  growth  of  good  autumn  kinds  should  be  encouraged  ;  few  winter 
ones  should  be  grown  ;  but  some  good  spring  and  early  summer 
varieties  might  be  cultivated  extensively.  The  Walcheren,  although 
often  spoken  of  as  being  good,  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  autumn  Broc-> 
coli.  It  is  worse  than  many  Cauliflowers  as  regards  withstanding  a 
little  sharp  weather  ;  and  it  very  seldom  produces  compact  heads. 
Another  variety,  Veitch's  Autumn  protecting,  is  always  well  spoken 
of,  and  most  deservedly  so,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Broccoli 
ever  introduced.  Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  all  who  wish  to 
have'a  supply  of  fine  Broccoli  up  to  about  Christmas,  or  longer, 
according  to  the  weather,  should  grow  this  variety  exclusively.  In 
form  of  head,  style  of  growth,  and  in  all  other  respects,  it  very  much 
resembles  Veitch's  Autumn  Cauliflower,  only  it  is  much  hardier,  and 
the  heads  are  better  protected  with  leaves.  To  have  it  at  its  best 
during  October,  November,  and  December  next,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  now  on  some  rich  piece  of  ground,  where  good  plants  will  be 
likely  to  form  soon,  and  be  ready  for  planting  in  their  proper  quarters 
in  June.     When  planted  in  good  ground,  2  ft.  apart  each  way,  the 
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result  is  most  satisfactory.  As  good  a  succession  of  heads  will  be 
had  from  one  sowing  of  seed  as  is  obtainable  from  seed  put  in  at 
different  times. 

So  far,  no  one  need  be  disappointed  with  their  Broccoli  crop  ;  but 
no  variety  can  be  safely  recommended  to  follow  this  ;  therefore, 
unless  where  ground  is  very  plentiful,  too  much  of  it  should  not 
be  devoted  to  winter  Broccoli.  As  a  chance  crop  we  intend  stdl 
growing  a  few.  and  the  two  varieties  we  think  most  li'.tely  to  succeed 
are  Osborn's  Winter  White  and  Backhouse's  Winter  White.  These 
are  two  tine  winter  kinds,  both  being  extremely  h-irdy,  and  they  pro- 
duce fine  white  heads.  Since  the  beginning  of  April  we  have  cut  a 
large  number  of  fine  heads  of  both,  and  they  are  as  much  to  be  re- 
commended as  spring  Broccoli  after  a  severe  winter.  As  a  winter 
variety  in  mild  seasons,  Snow's  Winter  is  highly  spoken  of  in  cata- 
logues ;  we  have  tried  it  over  and  over  again  from  .seed  procured 
from  different  seedsmen,  the  result  always  being  that  it  might  show 
heads  a  month  or  more  before  its  stated  time,  or  just  as  often  two  or 
three  months  after,  and  when  heads  did  come  they  were  inferior  to 
the  kinds  just  named.  We  would  rather  not  pkant  our  ground  at  all 
than  fill  it  with  Snow's  variety.  Carter's  MammDth  Spring  White, 
Leamington,  Cooling's  Matchless,  Cattell's  Eclipse,  and  Sutton's 
Late  Queen,  are  kinds  that  will  come  in  with  certainty  during  the 
latter  part  of  March,  April,  and  May.  Too  many  varieties  need  not, 
however,  be  grown.  Tliose  that  I  have  named  are  sufficient  for  a 
large  garden.  For  a  smill  garden  I  would  recommend  fewer  sorts. 
The  following  are  the  best,  and  quite  sufficient  : — Veitch's  Autumn 
Protecting,  to  give  a  supply  in  November  and  December  ;  Osborn's 
Winter  White  for  .Lanuary  and  February  ;  Cooling's  Matchless  for 
March  and  April  ;  and  Sutton's  Late  Queen  for  May  and  early  June. 
Many  who  read  nurseryman's  catalogues  think  that  many  things  are 
one  and  the  same  with  different  names  ;  but  this  is  not  often  so, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Broccoli,  as  all  the  kinds  I  have  named  are 
perfectly  distinct.  All  Broccoli  must  be  raised  from  seed.  It  may 
appear  strange  to  some  that  those  which  are  to  bear  in  May,  18SI, 
should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as  those  to  come  in  in  December 
next  ;  but  tiiis  is  the  case,  as  it  is  not  the  time  of  sowing  which 
regulates  the  time  for  their  coming  into  use.  In  large  gardens  suc- 
cessioual  sowings  of  Broccoli  are  generally  made  in  April  and  May, 
but  this  is  not  altogether  necessary.  The  simplest  way  is  often  the 
best,  and  one  sowing  ma^le  the  second  or  third  week  in  April  of  all 
the  kinds  I  have  just  named  will  give  as  good  results  as  any  one 
need  desire. 

Tlie  soil  in  wiiichthe  seed  is  sown  mu3tb3wjll  m  inured,  and  free, 
good  material,  in  order  that  the  young  plants  may  lift  well  out  of  it 
when  transplanting  time  comes.  We  always  sow  our  seed  broadcast 
in  3-ft.-wide  beds.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  high, 
tliey  are  lifted  carefully,  and  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters. 
The  ground  most  suitable  for  them  should  be  selected  beforehand. 
It  very  deficient  in  manure,  a  good  coating  should  be  dug  into  it 
deeply  any  time  before  planting  ;  but  when  the  ground  is  moderately 
rich,  no  manure  should  be  given,  as  the  firm  hardy  growth  produced 
in  not  over  rich  soil  is  much  better  for  standing  the  winter  in  severe 
weather  than  large,  soft-leaved,  manure-forced  plants.  The  more 
exposed  the  situation  is  the  better.  As  a  rule,  2  ft.  each  way  is  a 
good  distance  apart  at  which  to  plant,  but  6  in.  either  closer  or  wider 
will  also  di.  Should  the  weather  be  very  dry  at  sowing  or  planting 
tim3,  one  good  watering  mxy  be  given  to  start  them,  and  no  mare.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  become  large  and  show  any  sigu  of  falling  to  one 
side,  a  good  quantity  of  earth  should  be  drawn  up  close  to  the  stem 
with  a  drag  hoe  ;  this,  and  keeping  them  free  from  weeds,  is  all  the 
cjltivation  uecjssary  in  order  to  realise  satisfactory  results. 

CAMERIAy. 

lfOTE.3  AITD  QU£3TiOIf3  ON    TZB  KITOHZN   GASDEIT. 


Fraai3  Pota,t093.— It  has  long  been  a  moot  point  between 
various  schools  of  Potito  cultivators  as  to  whether  deep  or  shallow 
planting  is  bsst  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  Potato,  and  wliich  is 
moit  calculated  to  produce  a  g5od  crop  of  tubers.  As  far  as  regards 
the  best  method  of  planting  frames  for  the  obtaining  of  early  forced 
crops,  the  practice  long  adopted  in  Lord  Londesborough'a  garden 
seems  to  present  very  strong  evidence  of  the  value  of  shallow  plant- 
ing. Mr.  Denning,  we  are  told,  plants  all  his  Potato  tubers  intended 
for  frame  work  in  small  pots,  with  the  top  of  the  tuber  just  project- 
ing from  the  soil.  In  this  way,  only  those  roots  that  are  developed 
at  the  base  of  the  shoots  are  enticed  into  the  soil,  whilst  all  the 
tuber  rootlets  remain  exposed  to  the  air.  When  the  plants  are  about 
8  in.  in  height  they  are  planted  out  in  framss,  10  in.  apart  each  way, 
the  tuber  rootlets  being  ju3t  buried.  The  stems  afterwards  receive 
two  earthings  of  added  soil,  each  about  I  in.  in  thickness  ;  and,  as 
the  result  ot  this  mide  of  culture,  the  young  tubers  are  found  to  be 
produced  fiuer  and  far  earlier,  and  there  is  a  better  and  more  regular 
crop  than  is  found  when  the  tubers  are  planted  perhaps  from  4  in.  to 


5  in.  deep  at  the  first.  This  plan,  it  is  evident,  admits  of  the 
strongest  being  selected  to  plant  out  together,  whde  the  weaker  ones 
remain  until  they  are  more  advanced  in  growth,  and  thus  make  a 
successional  planting.  This  routine  of  potting  and  planting  begins 
early  in  the  year,  and  continues  as  long  as  required.  Most  advanced 
cultivators  of  Potatoes  now  advocate,  as  being  promotive  of  early 
cropping  and  the  avoidance  of  disease,  that  the  tubers  should  be 
well  prepared,  and  planted  shallow,  late  enough  to  avoid  late  spring 
frosts;  and  that  tlie  plants  should  have  two  or  three  earthings. — 
Florist. 

Forced  Turnips.— It  does  not  appear  that  the  Turnip  is  forced 
to  any  great  extent  in  English  gardens.  In  France,  on  the  contrary, 
the  forwarding  of  this  vegetable  forms  an  important  item  in  garden 
operations.  In  most  large  private  establishments  a  supply  of  early 
Turnips  is  considered  indispensable  ;  .and  such  is  the  demand  for 
this  esculent  in  Paris,  that  more  than  thirty  market  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town  make  a  speciality  of  its  culture,  some  of  them 
devoting  600  frames  thereto.  For  the  first  crop,  which  should  be 
ready  for  use  by  the  beginning  of  April,  the  seed  is  sown  about  the 
middle  of  January,  successive  sowings  beingmade  to  maintain  asupply 
until  the  first  open-air  crop  is  ready  to  pull.  Hitherto  the  Parisian 
market  growers  have  relied  entirely  upon  manure  heat  for  forwarding  . 
such  things  as  Carrots,  Turnips,  &c.  ;  now,  however,  some  of  them 
are  adopting  hot  water  for  the  purpose,  affirming  that  by  its  means 
they  can  obtain  better  results  in  loss  tiuie.  These  early  Turnips  are 
really  very  good,  and  form  at  this  period  of  the  year  an  agreeable 
change  in  the  vegetable  supply.  The  culture  is  simple,  a  slight  heat, 
sufficient  to  promote  growth  without  inducing  a  too  rank  leaf  develop- 
ment, accompanied  by  free  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
being  the  principal  points  to  observe. — J.  Cornhill. 

Ne'W  Zealand  Spinach. — During  tlie  summer  and  autumn 
months  a  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
the  ordinary  Round  or  Summer  Spinach,  owing  to  the  plants  invari- 
,ably  running  to  seed  without  developing  any  serviceable  amount  of 
leaves.  A  good  substitute  for  it,  althougli  perhaps  not  quite  so  well 
flavoured,  is  the  New  Zealand  Spinach  (Tetragonia  expansa).  Its 
requirements  are  of  the  simplest  description,  and  a  dozen  plants  will 
during  the  summer,  and  till  cut  down  by  frost,  yield  a  very  great 
quantity  of  leaves — or  ratlier  young  shoots — which  are  usually 
pinched  off  and  cooked.  The  seeds  will  germinate  if  sown  in  the 
open  ground  during  this  month,  but  by  f.ar  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  at 
once  a  few  seeds  in  a  pan,  and  place  them  in  a  Cucumber  frame,  or 
on  a  hot-bed,  using  any  common  light  soil.  When  the  seedlings  are 
Urge  enough  to  handle,  they  sliould  be  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots 
and  replaced  in  heat  till  well  established,  when  they  may  be  gradu- 
ally hardened  off  and  planted  out  towards  tlie  end  of  May,  or  when 
all  danger  of  frost  presumably  is  past.  Select  a  sunny  spot  (it  grows 
freely  on  a  bank)  giving  the  preference  to  a  light  and  rather  rich  soil, 
and  i^lant  out  fully  3  ft.  apart  each  way.  If  the  weather  be  very 
dry,  water  till  the  plants  have  become  well  established,  after  which 
no  further  attention,  beyond  keeping  them  rather  closely  picked  over,' 
is  required.  This  Spinach  grows  remarkably  fast  during  the  hottest 
and  driest  of  seasons — in  this  respect,  and  also  in  its  habit  and  appear- 
ance, niucli  resembling  the  common  Ice  plant  (Mesembryanthemum 
erystallinum).  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  most  gardens,  and  will  be 
found  pirticularly  useful  where  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  is  daily 
reiuired. — A  Ken'tish  M.A.N. 

Clioice  Vegetables.  —  "K.,"  writing  to  the  Florist  from 
TweeJside,  says: — "Out  of  a  number  of  excellent  kinds  of  vege- 
tables we  grow  here  annually,  there  are  a  few  which  I  look  upon  as 
special  favourites — standard  first-class  varieties.  Vick's  Criterion 
Tomato  is  one  which  outstrips  all  other  sorts  hitherto  grown  here, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity  of  produce.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait's 
Eclipse  Cauliflower  is  another  of  superior  merit,  having  all  the 
superior  characteristics  of  Veitch's,  but  dwarfer  and  hardier  than 
that  popular  variety.  Stuart,  Mein,  and  Allan's  No.  1  Cabbage, 
which  in  reality  is  a  high  selection  of  Eufield  Market,  is  the  earliest 
Cabbage,  as  in  some  seasons  it  has  been  cut  in  February,  and  is  by 
far  the  best  for  general  purposes  ;  I  grow  no  other.  Of  the  old 
Lemon  Kidney  Potato,  the  few  I  grew  last  year  determine  me  to 
grow  it  extensively  ;  compared  with  the  old  Ashleaf  and  Gloucester 
Kidney,  it  was  much  less  diseased  ;  it  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and 
superior  in  flavour.  Hammersmith  Hardy  Lettuce  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended  for  standing  the  winter,  and  coming  in  early 
in  the  season.  William  the  First  Pea  is  decidedly  the  best  early 
Pea  grown,  and  is  moreover  a  good  cropper,  and  the  right  medium 
size  for  the  cook.  Leicester  Ked  Celery  maintains  its  superiority 
both  for  gmeral  excellence  and  its  charaeteristio  hardiness." 


Ne'w  and  Rare  or  Interesting  Hardy  Plants. — Cor- 
respondents will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  us  specimens  of  these  in 
flower,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  notice. 
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FILMY  FEENS. 

These  have  recently  risen,  and  deservedly  so,  in  public  favour,  but 
still  the  prevailing  idea  respecting  them  is  that  they  are  difficult  to 
cultivate.  This  impression  undoubtedly  deters  many  from  attempt- 
ing what  is  considered  a  task  ;  but  the  fact  is  tliat  the  introduced 
exotic  kinds,  when  placed  in  a  favourable  atmosphere  and  supplied 
with  other  requirements  mentioned  below,  with  few  exceptions  grow 
quite  as  freely  as  our  native  species.  In  Wardian  cases  or  window 
conservatories  they  thrive  admirably,  and  can  therefore  be  success- 
fully grown  even  in  any  of  the  crowded  localities  of  large  towns, 
no  matter  hovv  detrimental  to  plant  life  the  outer  atmosphere  may 
be,  provided  the  necessary  amount  of  light  or  shade  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  genera  Hymenophyllum  and  Trichomanes,  which  com- 
prise all  the  true  Filmy  Ferns,  are  remarkable  in  both  having  the 
same  distribution,  the  same  amount  of  variation  in  foliage,  and  in 
each  genus  possessing  nearly  the  same  number  of  species — Tricho- 
manes containing  about  ninety,  and  Hymenophyllum  about  eighty. 
The  character  which  distinguishes  the  two  genera  lies  in  the  form 
of  the  involucre  :  that  of  Hymenophyllum  being  two-lipped  and 
without  a  projecting  receptacle,  while  that  of  Trichomanes  is  fun- 
nel-shaped, with  a  bristle-like  receptacle  protruding  from  its  cavity. 
The  involucres  of  the  Killamey  and  Tunbridge  Ferns  show  these 
diflferences  remarkably  well.     The  Todeas,  though  very  remote  in 


Trichomanes  auriculatum  on  the  trunk  of  a  Tree  Fern. 

structure  from  the  foregoing,  are,  by  requiring  the  same  conditions 
of  culture,  and  possessing  a  similar  texture,  always  associated  with 
them,  and  have  come  under  the  same  denomination. 

Culture. 
Two  different  temperatures  would  be  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful culture  of  all  the  introduced  kinds.  Those  from  the  Tropics  at 
sea  level  should  have  a  temperature  of  from  60"  to  S0°,  the  lowest 
being  the  winter  temperature  ;  while  those  kinds  from  high  eleva- 
tions in  the  Tropics,  and  from  temperate  regions,  would  require  a 
temperature  of  from  45°  to  65".  Our  native  species,  some  of  the 
Todeas,  and  others  from  New  Zealand,  bear  without  injury  several 
degrees  of  frost.  They  may  all  be  grown  satisfactorily  enclosed 
within  glass  cases  in  houses  having  the  requisite  temperature,  but 
they  grow  much  more  luxuriantly  in  houses  that  can  be  entirely 
devoted  to  them.  Perhaps  the  best  arrangement  in  the  house  in- 
tended for  the  stove  kinds  is  to  have  a  broad  stone  shelf  all  round 
above  the  pipes,  leaving  space  at  the  doorway  for  the  erection  of  a 
porch  within  the  house  should  the  door  open  into  a  colder  atmos- 
phere. On  the  shelves  the  blocks  of  stone  and  Fern  stems  should 
be  disposed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plants  to  be  introduced. 
The  supply  of  heat  and  moisture  should  be  regulated  by  fixing  the 
pipes  so  as  to  circulate  through  open  tanks,  that  a  current  of  dry 
air,  or  one  charged  with  too  much  vapour,  could  be  easily  avoided, 
as  both  would  in  a  short  time  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  inmates. 
By  occasional  sprinklings  of  water  on  the  floors  and  about  the  plants, 
a  sufficiently  humid  atmosphere  can  be  maintained  without  difficulty. 


The  house  for  the  temperate  kinds — which  comprise  a  numerous 
group — could,  by  tasteful  arrangement,  be  made  a  place  of  lasting 
interest.  Artificial  heat  could  be  dispensed  with  by  constructmg 
the  house  either  entirely  or  in  part  below  the  ground  level,  and  sur- 
rounding it  with  earthwork  and  shrubberies.  From  the  floor  to  the 
roof  of  this  building,  and  attached  to  the  walls,  might  be  constructed 
a  rockwork  of  any  coarse  sandstone,  facing  it  with  the  most  rugged 
blocks,  which  would  furnish  good  positions  for  those  Filmies  of  an 
epiphytical  habit,  and  also  help  to  give  the  place  a  natural  appear- 
ance. By  leaving  open  flat  places  here  and  there,  the  terrestrial 
species  and  those  of  no  fixed  habit  could  be  accommodated.  The 
hardy  kinds  might  be  grown  in  the  coolest  part  of  this  house,  or, 
where  these  are  the  only  ones  cultivated,  a  pit  sunk  in  the  ground 
and  covered  with  close-fitting  lights  would  answer  admirably.  All 
structures  devoted  to  Filmy  Fern  culture  should  be  so  situated  as 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun's  direct  rays.  The  majority  of 
this  class  of  plants,  though  injured  by  strong  light,  thrive  best  under 
the  diffused  light  of  day,  without  shading,  except  during  the 
brightest  summer  weather,  when  a  canvas  covering  during  the  day- 
time would  give  all  the  shade  necessary.  Glass  that  is  deeply  tinted 
green  or  any  other  colour  should  never  be  used ;  the  best  for 
the  purpose  is  the  rough-ridged  plate. 

Hardy  Filmy  Ferns. 
To  return  to  the  hardy  kinds.  These  could  either  be  grown  in 
shallow  pans  or  planted  out  so  as  to  give  more  space  for  those  with 
creepin*  rhizomes  ;  but  where  they  are  grown  on  a  small  scale  cul- 
ture in  pans  has  most  points  in  its  favour.  Besides  Todea  superba 
and  T.  hymenophylloides,  whose  hardiness  has  been  so  often  severely 
tested,  we  have  the  native  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense  and  H. 
Wilsoni,  both  of  which  grow  in  extensive  patches  on  the  surfaces  of 
rocks  and  tree  bases.  These  patches,  therefore,  when  intended  to 
be  treated  artificially,  should  be  secured  to  stones  or  tree  trunks, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  turfy  peat  intervening,  by  means  of  fine 
copper  wire,  or,  what  is  preferable,  a  twist  made  of  a  few  long  horse- 
hairs, as  the  poison  given  off  by  the  corrosion  of  the  wire  is  injurious 
to  the  parts  which  it  binds  ;  that  of  galvanised  wire  being  so  much 
so  as  to  kill  every  part  of  the  plant  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
To  fix  them  to  pieces  of  Tree  Fern  stem,  small  pointed  pegs  1  in. 
long,  made  of  Bamboo  cane,  should  be  used.  When  the  plant  is  in  a 
dense  turf  these  pegs  would  answer  if  inserted  singly  and  obliquely  ; 
but  when  a  distinct  rhizome  has  to  be  fixed,  two  pegs  should  be  in- 
serted oppositely  at  intervals  and  crossed.  The  Killarney  Fern,  T. 
radicans,  is  tlie  easiest  to  manage  of  the  hardy  kinds  ;  its  varieties 
Andrewsi,  dissectum,  and  conoinnum  are  all  distinct  and  desirable 
forms,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  a  bold,  tall-growing  kind,  with 
broad,  roundisli  lobes.  The  species  has  a  wide  distribution  in  both 
hemispheres  ;  and  some  of  its  tropical  forms,  which  bear  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  type,  rank  amongst  the  loveliest  of  Fil- 
mies. The  one  known  as  T.  Luschnathianum  is  an  almost  sessile 
form,  with  flat,  tapering,  pendulous  fronds  ;  and  a  closely  allied  Fern 
named  T.  frondosum,  whicli  is  common  in  Trinidad  and  Guiana,  is  a 
most  elegant  plant  in  cultivation.  In  luxuriance  and  in  the  delicate 
sap  green  of  its  foliage  it  is  superior  to  any  of  the  varieties  ;  both 
these,  however,  require  a  stove  temperature,  and  will  be  included 
among  the  trojjical  kinds  Several  distinct  forms  are  found  in  Poly- 
nesia, some  of  which  approach  T.  maximum  so  closely  in  appearance 
that  many  plants  distributed  under  this  name  are  most  likely  forms 
of  T.  radicans.  As  regards  culture,  both  the  type  and  its  varieties 
are  most  accommodating  :  they  thrive  equally  well  in  both  peat, 
leaf -mould,  and  pure  loam  ;  and  in  habit  they  are  both  terrestrial  and 
epiphytical.  To  these  may  be  added  T.  parvulum,  a  Japanese  plant ; 
T,  angustatum,  an  epiphyte ;  H.  demissum  and  H.  crispatum,  an 
erect  kind,  with  crisped  segments  and  a  winged  rachis.  On  the 
approach  of  severe  weather  an  extra  supply  of  moisture  should  be 
given  to  prevent  them  from  being  frozen  quite  dry,  as  this  would 
seriously  injure,  if  not  destroy,  all  but  the  hardiest  of  them. 

Temperate  Filmy  Ferns. 

The  temperate  kinds  present  great  variety  in  size  and  incision  of 
foliage  ;  but  the  majority  are  of  a  creeping  habit.  Coming  from 
various  altitudes  and  habitats,  which  differ  from  each  other  as  regards 
shade  and  humidity,  but  vary  very  little  as  regards  their  respective 
temperatures,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  one  position  would 
be  suitable  for  all;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  several  species  possess 
great  powers  of  accommodation.  In  the  structure  above  described 
places  could  be  made  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  all  comers.  For  a 
fine  effect  nothing  equals  a  planted  out  group  of  all  the  Todeas, 
including  the  improved  varieties  of  T.  superba,  and  Veitch's  variety 
T.  plumosa.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  deep  peaty  soil,  amongst 
moderate-sized  blocks  of  stone.  An  occasional  dewing  with  a  syringe 
is  beneficial  to  them,  and  they  must  be  well  supplied  with  water  at 
the  roots.  The  Hymenophyllums  supply  the  larger  part  of  the 
temperate  Filmies,  while  the  Trichomanes  predominate  in  the  Tropica 
at  lower  levels.     H.  dilatatum,  a  New  Zealand  species,  has  large 
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distinct  triangular  fronds  1  ft.  or  more  in  lengtli,  witli  broad  seg- 
ments, and  a  winged  racliis.  Planted  in  a  moist  shady  place,  in  rich 
leaf-mould,  it  grows  luxuriantlj'.  H.  scabrum,  from  the  same  part, 
has  large  bipinnatiiid  fronds  disposed  in  an  horizontal  position.  The 
foliage  is  everywhere  hairy  .and  rough  to  touch,  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  its  name.  This  and  the  three  following  form  rich 
tufts  on  a  firm  surface  of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  and  might  be  planted 
with  adviintage  in  the  fiat  spaces  between  the  stones,  to  whicli  they 
would  adhere.  H.  javanicum,  a  plant  met  with  at  liigli  altitudes  in 
Polynesia,  should  never  be  omitted  wliere  Filmy  Ferns  are  grown,  as 
it  seldom  fails  to  do  well ;  its  fronds  are  tripinnatifid.  usually  erect, 
with  drooping  segments  proceeding  from  a  winged  rachis.  H.  Hexuo- 
sum,  a  near  ally  of  the  foregoing,  produces  its  segments,  which  are 
beautifully  undulated,  to  a  great  length.  H.  pulcherrimum  is  a  re- 
markably handsome  pLant,  with  deeply  cleft  light  gi-een  fronds  on 
winged  footstalks.  H.  candiculatum,  a  kind  differing  from 
any  of  the  .above,  has  sap-green,  almost  succulent  foliage 
• —  witli  a  broadly-winged  rachis,  and  drooping  segments. 
It  forms  fine  tufts,  owing  to  the  slow  extension  of  its 
rhizomes.  It  would  thrive  if  planted  between  a  few  stones, 
or  fixed  in  a  crevice  of  the  rockwork  in  a  light  position, 
among  good  le<af-mould.  H.  flabellatum,  a  kind  with  drooping  fine 
cut  fronds,  is  best  treated  as  an  epiphyte.  H.  polyanthos,  a  widely 
diffused  species,  bears  its  nudtifid  erect  glossy  fronds  on  dark  wiry 
stems  ;  it  is  also  adapted  for  growing  in  either  cool  or  warm  tem- 
peratures. H.  a?ruginosum,  anotlier  New  Zealand  species,  and  H. 
obtusum  from  tlie  Sandwich  Islands,  differ  from  all  in  the  present 
gi-oup  in  having  the  foliage  densely  coated  with  silky  or  tawny  hairs. 
Their  fronds,  whicli  are  copiously  produced,  have  a  tendency  to  lie 
flat  upon  tlie  object  to  wiiich  tiiey  grow.  They  are  botli  true  epi- 
phytes, and  thrive  alilce  on  both  stones  and  tree  trunks.  H.  chilo- 
ense,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  tropical  H.  ciliatum,  grows  freely 
when  attached  to  a  piece  of  Fern  stem,  .and  given  a  light  situation. 
The  Chilian  H.  cruentum  is  a  very  singular  plant,  bearing  a  short 
lanceolate  frond  on  a  thread-like  stalk,  4  in.  to  G  in.  in  length.  The 
substance  of  the  frond,  whicli  is  so  pellucid  when  young  that  print 
can  be  read  through  it,  becomes  of  a  deep  red  when  mature.  It  should 
alw.ays  be  treated  as  an  epipliyte  and  kept  in  a  shady  situation.  H. 
pectin.atum  is  a  very  distinct  and  elegant  kind,  with  pinnate  fronds, 
the  piniiic  of  which  are  incised  on  one  side  only.  It  is  a 
native  of  Chili,  where  it  grows  on  the  trunks  of  trees  and  on  moist 
rocks.  The  genus  Trichomanes  contributes  sparingly  to  the  tempe- 
rate Filmies — at  least,  so  far  as  the  cultivated  kinds  are  concerned. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy,  and  one  that  has  become  a  general 
favourite,  is  the  Kidney  Fern  (T.  reniforme).  Its  orbicular  or  kidney- 
shaped  fronds,  which  are  borne  on  erect  polished  stalks,  usually  mea- 
sure from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter  in  cultivated  plants,  but  in  wild 
specimens  this  breadth  is  often  doubled.  Tlie  fertile  fronds,  which 
are  the  pLant's  chief  ornament,  have  a  fringed  border  of  involucres, 
each  resembhnga  tiny  bell.  It  requires  to  be  pegged  down  to  a  firm 
surface  of  leaf-mould,  amongst  stones,  and  be  given  a  shady  position. 
Ill  T.  meifohum  we  have  probably  the  loveliest  of  all  the  intro- 
duced kinds.  Its  habit  is  similar  to  that  of  Todea  superba,  but  the 
fronds,  which  are  four  times  piunatifid,  are  more  erect,  longer,  and 
narrower  in  outline.  It  should  have  a  deep,  rich,  vegetable  soil, 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  shade.  T.  Bauerianum  a  variety  of  the 
preceding,  and,  like  it,  of  a  tufted  habit,  has  broad,  finely  cut,  plume- 
like fronds,  exceeding  1  ft.  in  length.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a 
gritty  leaf-mould  between  stones,  and  placed  near  the  light.  T.  ex- 
seotum,  a  kind  altogether  different  from  any  of  the  above,  has  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  and  finely  cut  fronds,  wduch  sometimes  reach 
S  in.  in  length,  and  form  dense  tufts  of  tlie  brightest  green.  In  its 
native  country.  Chili,  it  is  found  attached  to  moist  shady  rocks. 
T.  Petersi,  a  plant  indigenous  to  Alabama,  is  more  like  a  Liver- 
wort than  a  Fern.  Its  fronds  vary  much  in  shape  and  size,  the 
largest  not  exceeding  ^  in.  in  breadth.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow  ;  .all  it  requires  is  to  be  Laid  on  a  moist  sandstone,  and  placed 
in  a  humid  atmosphere  near  the  light.  T.  venosum  has  very  fragile 
pinnate  fronds,  of  a  deep  shining  green.  It  is  usually  imported 
attached  to  a  portion  of  the  stem  on  which  it  grew.  This  should 
be  so  secured  to  a  larger  or  broader  piece  of  stem,  that  when  growth 
commences  the  rhizomes  could  extend  to  and  liecome  established 
upon  the  Larger  piece,  which  would  afford  it  more  space  for  increase. 
Some  of  our  n.ative  Feather  Mosses,  such  as  Hypnum  tamariscinum 
and  H.  pr.-elongum,  would  be  found  useful  for  carpeting  the  bare 
soil,  and  would  also  do  great  sernce  in  keeping  a  uniform 
supply  of  moisture  around  the  pLants. 

The  Tropical  Kinds. 
These  are  well  represented  in  cultivation,  the  majority  being 
natives  of  Tropical  America.  We  possess  few  of  the  fine  forms  in- 
digenous to  the  ilalayan  and  Polynesian  Islands,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  them  alive  during  the  long  time  which  must  elapse 
between  collecting  and  their  arrival  in  this  country,  and  the  great 


heat  to  which  they  are  subjected  during  the  passage.  The  Hymeno- 
phyllums  are  similar  in  habit  of  growth  to  their  temperate  con- 
geners. H.  asplenioides  is  a  very  distinct  kind,  with  glossy  green 
lobed  fronds,  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  borne  on  hair-like  stalks.  H.  cilia- 
tum, a  species  as  widely  diffused  as  it  is  variable,  always  thrives 
s.atisfactorily  with  fair  treatment.  A  small  tuft  secured  to  a  piece  of 
Fern  stem  increases  rapidly,  and  gives  off'  its  oblong,  deeply-cut, 
hairy  fronds  in  profusion.  Its  luxuriant  forms  have  more  finely- 
divided  fronds,  which  sometimes  reach  1  ft.  in  leugtli.  H.  hirsutum, 
a  nearly  related  species,  and  one  quite  as  variable,  is  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  genus.  Its  pinnatifid  fronds  are  covered  with  light  silky 
hairs,  which  make  their  drooping  extremities  appear  as  if  bordered 
by  a  silvery  fringe.  Its  larger  forms  gradually  become  attenuated 
until  they  approach  H.  liueare,  whose  fronds,  though  silvery-white 
when  young,  become  cinnamon-coloured  when  mature,  and  often 
1  ft.  in  length.  H.  valvatum,  from  the  West  Indies,  and  also  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  thrives  in  any  temper.ature  from  50°  to  70'.  Its 
fronds,  which  are  of  a  rich  glossy  green,  are  divided  into  slender 
elegant,  wavy  segments.  H.  hirtellum  is  the  only  one  of  the  pre- 
sent series  that  is  of  a  terrestrial  habit.  Its  fronds  are  triangular 
in  outline,  finely  cut,  and  clothed  with  white  or  ferrugineous  hairs  ; 
and  its  rhizomes  run  out  to  a  great  distance,  which  cause  its  fronds 
to  be  placed  widely  apart. 

The  chief  ornaments  of  the  tropical  group  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Trichomanes — indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  fair  specimens  of  either  T. 
alatum,  T.  Kaulfussii,  or  T.  trichoideum,  all  of  which  are  of  easy 
culture.  T.  alatum,  thougli  of  a  tufted  habit,  is  mostly  epiphytical. 
Its  fronds  usually  measure  from  10  in.  to  15  in.  in  length,  tripinnatifid, 
and  delicately  membranous.  The  variety  attenuatum  often  produces  a 
secondary  growtli  from  the  extremities  of  tlie  fronds.  It  is  in  all 
respects  distinct  from  the  type,  though  quite  as  elegant.  T.  auricu- 
latum,  represented  in  the  figure,  well  illustrates  the  epiphytical  mode 
of  growtli.  Its  creeping  rhizomes,  when  established,  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  fibrous  outer  layer  of  the  Fern  trunk,  and  from  it  de- 
rive their  nourishment.  The  varieties  T.  Luschnathianum  and  T. 
frondosum,  already  noticed,  are  similar  in  habit  and  appearance  to  the 
foregoing  ;  and,  though  T.  aurioulatum  has  delicately  membranous 
foliage,  yet  T.  frondosum,  on  account  of  its  permanent  freshness  and 
free  gi'owth,  is  decidedly  the  handsomest  of  the  three.  T.  pyxidi- 
feruni  belongs  to  a  section  the  members  of  which  have  extremely 
fine-out  segments.  It  is  a  widely  diffiised  plant  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  lives  on  trees  of  various  descriptions.  Its  rich  sap-green  fronds 
■are  rather  rigid,  and  stand  out  from  the  stem  clear  of  each  other.  The 
fronds  of  the  variety  T.  olivaceum  are  broader  and  more  finely  in- 
cised ;  both  the  type  and  variety  require  light  situations.  T.  tri- 
choideum, a  delicate  creeping  kind,  forms  dense  masses  of  a  rich 
deep  green.  Its  fronds,  which  vary  from  2  in.  to  10  in.  in  length, 
are  cut  into  exceedingly  fine  hair-like  segments.  Some  of  its  fronds 
become  quite  cylindrical,  like  those  of  T.  Pluma.  It  seems  to  thrive 
in  both  the  temperate  and  tropical  houses. 

Others  of  the  genus  here  enumerated  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
tufted  and  terrestrial  habit  of  growth.  T.  Prieuri,  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  T.  anceps,  is  a  magnificent  species,  with  stout  triangular  fronds, 
sometimes  18  in.  in  length,  and  1  ft.  in  breadth,  of  a  deep  green 
with  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  found  in  shady  woods  growing  in  a 
yellow  clayey  soil,  into  which  its  stout  roots  strike  perpendicularly  ; 
so  that  it  is  only  the  sm.allest  plants  that  can  be  introduced  with  any 
certainty  of  their  growing  after  their  arrival.  It  has  been  success- 
fully established  in  a  stiff'  yellow  loam,  as  a  substitute  for  its  pecu- 
liar native  soil.  It  requires  a  shady  situation.  One  of  the  grandest 
Filmy  Ferns  of  the  Malayan  Islands  is  T.  maximum.  Its  fronds, 
which  have  an  ovate  outline,  are  glossy  gi-een,  four  times  pinnati- 
fid, and  attain  the  height  of  from  12  to  20  in.  It  both  forms  tufts 
and  creeping  rhizomes,  and  delights  in  a  rich  vegetable  mould. 
T.  Bancrofti,  is  a  very  striking  plant,  forming  rosulate  tufts  of  ovate, 
lobed,  dark  green  fronds,  with  a  beautifully  crisped,  wavy  margin. 
It  should  be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  and  have 
a  shady  situation.  T.  crispum,  a  plant  whicli  .affects  the  mossy 
banks  in  the  woods  of  the  West  Indies,  has  the  habit  and  some- 
what of  the  .appearance  of  Kephrolepis  pectinata,  producing  fronds 
quite  as  long  and  numerous,  but  in  other  respects  being  quite  dif- 
ferent. Its  pellucid  foliage  is  mostly  covered  with  tawny  hairs,  but 
in  some  dwarf  forms  it  is  quite  glabrous,  and  even  glaucous. 
T.  Kaulfussi  should  be  considered  next  to  T.  meifolium  in  point  of 
beauty.  Its  lanceolate  silky  fronds,  which  attain  15  in.  in  length,  are 
cut  into  broad  segments  which  are  tasselled  at  the  extremities.  It 
requires  a  peaty  soil  and  moderate  shade.  T.  spicatum,  a  plant  with 
simply  pinnate  fronds,  is  usually  the  associate  of  T.  Prieuri  in  its 
native  habitat,  and  should  be  similarly  treated.  Its  sterile  fronds 
form  a  rosuLate  tuft,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  fertile  ones,  which 
have  their  pinnte  much  reduced,  arise.  T.  pinnatum,  a  plant  of  high 
merit,  has  trimorphic  fronds,  of  which  the  normal  ones  are  simply 
pinnate,  and  10  in.  to  15  in.  in  length,  with  pinns  from  4  in.  to  6  in. 
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Jong ;  some  of  the  smaller  pinnate  ones  become  attenuated  at  the 
points,  and  produce  runners  bearing  bulblets,  which  take  root ; 
while  others  ai  e  simply  linear,  of  the  same  length  as  the  largest 
ones,  and  nearly  1  in.  in  breadth.  The  whole  of  these  combined 
form  a  superb  tuft  of  foliage,  which,  owing  to  the  variety  of  fronds 
and  the  fringe  of  involucres  on  the  fertile  ones,  is  no  less  beautiful 
than  interesting.  It  requires  the  same  soil  and  treatment  as  T. 
Prieuri. 

Watering  Overhead, 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  wetting  any  foliage  that  has 
a  hairy  covering,  as  by  the  retention  of  water  upon  the  surface 
of  the  fronds  longer  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  been 
glabrous  the  delicate  fabric  of  the  frond  becomes  so  much  injured 
as  to  present  dead  patches  here  and  there,  and  ultimately  to  die  out- 
right if  the  practice  be  continued.  As  a  general  rule,  all  Filmy 
Ferns  with  smooth  foliage  are  benefited  by  occasional  waterings 
overhead,  but  to  this  rule,  again,  there  are  numerous  exceptions  ;  as, 
for  instance,  H.  flexuosum,  H.  pulcherrimum,  H.  valvatum,  H. 
cruentum,  and  H.  dilatatum  among  glabrous  Hymenophyllums,  and 
T.  auriculatum,  T.  Petersi,  T.  pyxidiferum,  T.  reniforme,  T.  trichoi- 
deum,  T.  Prieuri,  and  T.  javanicum  among  glabrous  Trichomanes, 
thrive  much  better  when  not  subjected  to  such  treatment..  Tiiere  is 
always  sufficient  moisture  condensed  on  the  foliage  by  precipitation 
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from  the  atmosphere  to  supply  their  wants  in  this  respect,  if  the 
directions  respecting  damping  the  wall  and  stones  be  carried  out. 
C. 

Orchids  at  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith.— The 
famous  Cactaceous  and  allied  plants  belonging  to  Mr.  Peacock  are 
now  supplemented  by  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Orchids,  which 
is  extensive  both  as  regards  the  number  of  plants  and  species  and 
varieties  represented.  Just  now  the  houses  are  very  gay,  and  com- 
prise, iu  addition  to  ordinary  kinds,  the  following  :— Cattleya 
Trianffi  virginalis,  a  superb  variety  with  flowers  almost  white  ;  also 
a  form  called  Atalanta,  with  puce-tinted  blossoms,  having  orange 
blotched  lips.  Of  Phalienopsis  Luddemanniana  there  are  a  great 
many  plants,  representing  several  forms,  differing  in  size  and  mark- 
ings. Cymbidium  eburueum,  which  is  the  finest  of  the  genus  in 
cultivation,  is  largely  grown,  and  several  of  the  plants  are  bearing 
flowers  which  vary  in  colour  from  the  purest  ivory  whiteness  to  those 
having  the  lips  more  or  less  copiously  spotted  with  various  shades  of 
mauve.  In  the  house  devoted  to  Oncidiums  there  is  a  fine  show  of 
0.  Cavendishianum,  0.  macrantham^Taiid  others,  and  in  an  adjoining 
house  are  examples  in  flower  of  the  rare  Pescatorea  Dayana,  with 
its  ivory-white  flowers  and  sepals  tipped  with  dull  purple  ;  also 
Phaius  Wallichi,  a  showy  species  not  often  seen,  and  P.  maculatus,  a 
beautiful  Japanese  species  with  broad  leaves  copiously  spotted  with 
white,  similar  to  those  of  an  Aucuba,  and  bearing  tall  spikes  of  buff- 
coloured  flowers,  having  ridged  lips  of  a  brownish-orange  tint. 
These  few  by  no  means  fully  enumerate  the  numbers  of  Orchids  in 
flower  here,  seeing  that  the  houses  devoted  to  them  occupy  a  large  area. 


Asparagus  Planting.— M.  Lebeuf  writes  us  from  Argenteuil 
that  the  sales  of  Asparagus  plants  have  now  ceased  there,  owing  to 
their  shooting,  and  that  he  can  send  no  more.  This,  however,  in 
the  case  of  our  own  gardens  should  not  prevent  planting,  because 
with  us  the  plants  will  push  much  later.  Iu  every  garden,  also, 
where  there  are  seedlings,  planting  may  be  continued  much  later, 
inasmuch  as  the  little  plants  can  be  quickly  transferred  from  the 
seed-bed  to  their  places. 

Lilium  polyphyllum.— Of  this  rare  Lily,  which  has  flowered 
but  once  or  twice  in  tliis  countrj',  there  are  several  plants  develop- 
ing flower-buds  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  and  which  will,  no 
doubt,  expand  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hand- 
some-flowered species,  and  one  of  the  most  distinct,  particularly  as 
regards  the  bulb,  which  is  composed  of  long  thin  scales.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  temperate  regions  in  the  Western  Himalayas,  whence 
it  has  been  imported  in  quantity  along  with  other  Himalayan  Lilies. 

Eritrichium  nanum. — In  the  York  iTurseries  there  is  now 
a  fine  display  of  this,  the  most  lovely  of  all  alj)ine  gems  ;  its  broad 
masses,  studded  with  bright  blue  flowers,  are  borne  on  such  shoi"t 
stems  that  they  appear  to  rest  upon  cusliions  of  silky  leaves.  The 
white-flowered  variety  is  also  in  flower  by  the  side  of  the  type,  and 
the  contrast  thus  afforded  is  remarkably  striking. 

Cattleya  citrina.—  One  of  the  finest  displays  we  have  ever 
seen  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  is  now  in  Mr.  Peacock's  collection  at 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith.  The  plants  are  in  huge  masses 
attached  to  suspended  blocks  ;  they  are  grown  iu  the  house  devoted 
to  Mexican  Orchids,  and  the  effect  of  the  lemon-coloured  flowers, 
with  their  ivory-white-tipped  lips,  and  the  glaucous  green  foliage  is 
very  striking.  This  is  a  plant  that  deserves  to  be  more  generally 
grown  than  it  is,  as  it  does  not  require  tlie  high  temperature  indis- 
pensable to  other  kinds ;  and  its  singular  mode  of  growing  in  a  down- 
ward direction  marks  it  as  one  of  the  most  singular  of  all  Orchids. 
Tliough  by  some  it  is  considered  to  be  somewhat  fastidious  in  its 
requirements,  the  plump  bulbs  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants 
under  notice  indicate  that  Mr.  Croucher's  treatment  answers 
perfectly. 

Geum  montanum. — Although  Geums  and  Potentillas  are 
often  seen  in  gardens,  one  of  the  sturdiest  and  handsomest  of  plants, 
tlie  well-known  and  stately  Geum  montanum,  is  not  so  common  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  plants  found  near  the 
sun  line  in  the  Alps,  as  one  descends  from  the  snow  into  the  meadows 
in  early  summer,  and  well  deserves  cultivation  as  a  border  and  rook 
plant.     It  is  now  in  flower. 

Magnolia  Halleana. — Of  this  lovely  species  we  saw  a  few 
days  ago  a  quantity  of  finely  flowered  plants  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery, 
gi'owing  in  a  cool  house.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  Magnolias.  Its  flowers,  which  measure 
about  3  in.  in  diameter,  consist  of  numerous  rows  of  petals,  are 
spotless  white,  and  emit  a  pleasant  aromatic  perfume.  The  leaves 
are  not  produced  till  later  in  the  season  ;  hence  the  plants  have  a 
somewhat  naked  appearance,  but  when  associated  with  other  plants 
this  drawback  is  not  noticed.  A  coloured  illustration  of  it  is  given 
in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  572. 

Carnation  Lady  Musgrave.— This  new  variety,  now  being 
distributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  is  considered  to  possess  considerable 
merit.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  well-known  kind  named 
Coroner,  but  the  flowers  are  rather  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  and  richer 
shade  of  scarlet.  For  cutting  purposes  in  winter  and  early  spring 
it  will  be  found  an  invaluable  plant,  as  it  is  very  productive,  and  a 
continuous  flowerer.  Besides  this,  other  kinds  are  now  iu  flower  at 
Chelsea,  making  the  Carnation  house  Quite  gay. 

Pyrus  Maulei. — In  Mr.  Stevens's  garden  at  Byfleetthis  highly 
ornamental  plant  (figured  in  The  Gaeden,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  390)  is  now 
an  object  of  much  interest,  on  account  of  the  great  profusion 
of  its  orange-red  blossoms,  succeeded  by  fruits  which  in 
autumn  are  also  very  ornamental,  being  of  a  rich  yellow  colour 
marked  one  one  side  with  crimson.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and  with 
Mr.  Stevens  it  makes  a  good  hedge,  the  thorns  which  beset  the 
branches  rendering  it  impenetrable. 

Saxifraga  "Wallacei. — I  was  sorry  to  see  this  fine  Saxifrag 
shown  in  such  a  poor  condition  by  Messrs.  Dickson  at  South  Ken 
sington  on  Tuesday  last,  as  it  by  no  means  represented  the  true 
character  of  the  plant,  for  it  is  really  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
best,  of  all  the  cultivated  kinds  of  its  class.  A  huge  panful  of  it  was 
shown  the  other  day  which  was  said  to  be  a  two-year  plant ;  but  it 
had  apparently  been  grown  under  glass,  and  had  become  so  drawn 
as  to  render  it  inferior  even  to  some  of  the  common  British  sfieoies, 
and  not  nearly  so  fine  as  a  well-gi'O'wn  plant  of  S.  grauulata.  When 
Wallace's  Saxifrage  is  grown  [6a  an  exposed  rockery  it  forms  com- 
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pact  tufts,  having  reddish  stems,  lively  green  foliage,  and  in  early 
summer  is  studded  with  a  profusion  of  large  white  blossoms,  which 
are  only  comparable  with  those  of  the  fine  S.  Maweana,  to  which  it 
appears  to  be  allied,  though  it  is  without  the  drawback  peculiar  to 
Maw's  Saxifrage  of  dying  back  to  button-like  buds  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  in  which  condition  it  looks  rubbishy.  If  this  Wallace's 
Saxifrage  were  exhibited  later  on,  in  its  true  character,  it  would  not 
fail  to  win  many  admirers  ;  but  in  sucli  a  state  as  that  seen  on  Tues- 
day last  not  much  notice  was  taken  of  it.  Its  free  growth,  perfect 
hardiness,  free-flowering  character,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
it  may  be  propagated  are  all  points  in  its  favour. — G. 

Double  Primroses. — I  was  very  much  disappointed  with  the 
way  in  which  the  double  Primroses  were  shown  at  South  Kensington 
the  other  day,  a  few  blooms  only  being  on  some  of  the  plants.  Occa- 
sionally in  gardens  where  double  Primroses  are  well  grown  may 
be  seen  tufts  of  them  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  and  perfectly 
hidden  with  flowers.  If  we  could  show  them  in  anything  like  that 
perfection  it  would  be  a  great  gain,  and  would,  no  doubt,  tend  to 
make  them  as  much  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be. — V. 

Korolkowia  (Fritill'aria)  Sewerzowi.— Of  this  singular- 
lookinc;  hardy  flower,  sent  to  this  country  by  Dr.  Regel,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, specimens  are  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  It  is  similar  to  a  Fritil- 
lary,  and,  tJiough  it  has  received  a  Russian  generic  name,  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Kew,  classifies  it  in  his  monograph  as  a  species  of  Fritillaria, 
ranging  it  under  a  distinct  section,  in  the   same  manner  as  he  has 


Korolkowia  Sewerzowi, 

treated  Rhinopetalum.  It  grows  from  1  ft.  to  1  ^  ft.  high,  and 
has  broad  glaucous  leaves  and  nodding  flowers  produced  from  their 
axils  ;  the  latter  are  greenish  outside,  and  vinous  purple  within,  and, 
unlike  those  of  a  Fritillary,  have  no  tessellation  or  pits  at  the  base 
of  the  petals.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Turcomania,  where 
it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  from  3000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, quite  hardy  in  our  climate. 

A  Drooping  Cineraria  (C.  pendula).— From  Mr.  A.  Wright, 
gardener  to  G.  Brightwen,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Great  Stanmore,  we 
have  received  flowering  examples  of  a  drooping  Cineraria  bearing 
the  above  name.  The  flowers  are  large  and  symmetrical  in  form, 
and  constitute  what  would  be  termed  a  good  strain.  The  plants, 
Mr.  Wright  says,  have  a  single  stem,  and  grow  in  a  pyramidal 
shape.  The  uppermost  flowers  rise  a  few  inches  above  the  foliage, 
and  the  side  shoots,  which  are  slender  and  furnished  with  nume- 
rous blossoms,  droop  very  gracefully  over  the  foliage.  The  plants 
which  Mr.  Wright  has  were  obtained  from  cuttings  from  a  seedling 
raised  last  year  ;  and,  either  for  decorative  purposes  for  the  green- 
house or  for  cutting,  he  considers  it  a  desirable  acquisition. 

Spring  Flowers.— A  visit  to  Mr.  Dean's  nursery  at  Bed- 
font,  where  spring  flowers,  and  especially  the  Primula  family,  are 
so  extensively  grown,  is  at  this  season  very  enjoyable.  Both  houses 
and  outside  borders  are  gay  with  an  innumerable  variety  of  Prim- 
roses, Polyanthuses,  aai  Auriculas.  Amongst  Primroses  are  collec- 
tions of  the  popular  P.  amosna,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  P.  Sieboldi, 
representing  most  of  the  leading  varieties,  the  great  variation  of  the 
shades  of  colour  in  which  is  very  remarkable,  varying,  a.'i  they  do, 
from  the  purest  white  through  every  shade  to  deep  purple  and  crim- 
son.    Polyanthuses   are  largely   grown,   being  raised  by  hundreds 


from  seeds,  and  though  nine-tenths  of  the  seedlings  do  not  conform 
to  the  standard  set  down  by  florists,  they  make  charming  border 
flowers  and  are  quite  as  desirable  to  most  people  as  the  named  kinds. 
Of  the  old  named  kinds  there  is  a  fine  collection  here,  but  all  of 
them  are  not  in  flower.  The  alpine  forms  of  Auriculas  are  largely 
grown  in  the  open  border,  and  a  very  pretty  effect  they  produce  ; 
they  show  great  variety  in  the  way  of  colour,  and  the  trusses  and 
individual  iJowers  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  which  are  growing  in 
frames.  Of  the  Primrose  type  there  is  a  large  quantity  grown,  and 
the  long  beds  of  this  flower  have  a  very  gay  appearance.  The 
variety  of  colour,  too,  in  these  is  remarkable,  as  every  conceivable 
shade  appears  to  be  represented,  from  the  pure  white  of  the  Bride 
and  White  Bedder  to  the  deepest  crimson.  Hardy  flowers  in  general 
are  grown  also  here  ;  and  we  were  much  pleased  to  find  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner  a  large  mass  of  the  Anemone  apennina  in  a  semi- 
wild  condition,  and  in  full  bloom,  a  circumstance  which  shows 
how  well  it  will  thrive  if  allowed  to  remain  for  years  undis- 
turbed. 

Cyrtopodium  punctatum.— Of  this,  one  of  the  grandest 
of  Orchids,  we  lately  saw  a  tine  specimen  in  the  gardens  at  Syon 
House.  This  plant  is  the  same  as  was  shown  at  South  Kensington 
last  year  bearing  three  of  its  huge  panicles  of  flowers.  This  season 
it  has  borne  but  one,  which  is  now  in  full  beauty.  Tlie  flowers, 
which  are  deep  yellow  in  colour,  profusely  barred  and  spotted  with 
rich  brown,  are  produced  in  large  branching  erect  clusters,  termi- 
nating a  stalk  nearly  3  ft.  long,  proceeding  from  tlie  base  of  the  young 
growth.  A  remarkable  character  is  tlie  large  membranaceous  bracts 
formed  at  the  base  of  each  branch  of  the  flower-cluster,  which  is  of 
the  same  colour  and  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  flowers.  Even 
when  not  in  blossom,  a  large  plant  of  this  Orchid,  such  as  the  one 
under  notice,  is  a  handsome  object,  on  account  of  its  Bamboo-like 
stems,  which  are  furnished  with  leaves  in  the  ujjper  half  arranged 
in  a  like  manner. 

Cypripedium  macranthum.— This  scarce  and 'fine  Orchid 
is  now  in  flower  at  Mr.  Ware's  nursery.  It  was  figured  in  The 
Garden  from  a  drawing  by  the  late  Noel  Humphreys  (Vol.  XI., 
p.  30)  ;  but  the  form  at  Ware's  differs  somewhat  from  that  shown 
in  the  figure,  which  was  drawn  when  in  flower  at  Messrs.  Back- 
house's at  York. 

Dendrobium  heterocarpum  philippinense.— A  flower- 
ing plant  of  this  distinct  new  variety  was  exhibited  last  Tuesday  at 
South  Kensington,  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low,  Clapton.  It  differs  from 
the  type  in  the  flowers  having  the  divisions  more  pointed  and  paler 
in  colour,  and  in  the  lip  lacking  the  characteristic  tawny  hue.  The 
delicious  perfume,  liowever,  of  D.  heterocarpum  seems  to  be  almost 
lost,  as  only  faint  traces  of  any  scent  could  be  detected  in  the  plant 
shown.  A  very  fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Roezli,  named 
superbum,  was  also  shown  by  the  same  firm  ;  its  flowers  were  larger 
in  every  part  than  those  of  the  type,  and  the  colours  much  more 
bright  and  distinct. 

Siebold's  Primrose  (Primula  Sieboldi).— Of  this  beautiful 
Japanese  plant,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  P.  amcena,  there  is  now  a 
beautiful  display  of  most  of  the  leading  varieties  in  Mr.  Bull's  nur- 
sery, including  besides  the  best  of  tlie  English-raised  varieties,  the 
finest  of  those  which  have  emanated  from  the  Continent.  The  wide 
range  of  colour  amongst  these  is  very  remarkable,  varying  from  pure 
white  to  the  deepest  crimson  and  purple.  It  requires,  however,  a 
keen  eye  to  discern  the  difference  between  several  which  have  dis- 
tinctive names  ;  and  there  appear  to  be  many  which  are  absolutely 
identical  both  in  colour  and  form.  In  the  more  recently  raised  kinds 
an  advance  appears  to  have  been  made  as  regards  the  size  of  the 
flowers,  and  also  in  the  entirety  or  deep  laciniation  of  the  margins  of 
the  petals. 

Exhibition  of  Spring  Flowers.- We  learn  that  an  exhi 
bition  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  West  London  Hospital  will  be 
held  in  the  Vestry  Hall,  Tumham  Green,  on  Thursday  next. 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Wills,  Hooper,  Herbst,  Aldous,  and  others,  intend 
to  contribute  to  the  display,  which  promises  to  be  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  which  are 
now  very  attractive,  will  be  open  to  visitors  on  the  occasion.  From 
Mr.  Barron,  the  general  manager  of  the  show,  any  information  re- 
quired regarding  it  may  be  obtained. 


Destruction  of  Field  Mice. — A  correspondent  of  the  Jersey/ 
Express  gives  the  following  method  of  destroying  field  mice. — "  Cut 
in  small  pieces  (i  in.  at  most)  a  common  sponge,  and  fry  those 
pieces  in  dripping  (like  fritters)  until  they  harden;  then  scatter  them 
at  the  spots  infested  by  the  mice.  In  a  few  days  the  swollen  and 
dead  bodies  of  the  mice  will  be  found  everywhere.  As  the  bait  is 
more  alluring  for  them  when  dry,  it  is  better  to  choose  fine  weather 
to  do  this.     The  remedy  is  easy,  cheap,  and  infallible. " 
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NATIONAL  AUEICULA  SOCIETY. 
Apeil  20. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  the  southern  section  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Conservatory  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  South  Kensington ;  and  the  large  number  of  visitors 
which  attended  it  afforded  evident  proof  that  the  interest  taken  in 
"these  old-fashioned  flowers  is  by  no  means  on  the  wane.  As  regards 
the  number  of  plants  shown,  the  exhibition  was  a  good  one  ;  but  the 
quality  of  most  of  the  exhibits  was  generally  considered  to  be  rather 
Delow  the  average,  owing  to  the  plants  of  several  of  the  southern 
growers  being  past  their  best.  Though  this  meeting  was  presumably 
intended  for  tlie  growers  in  the  south,  most  of  the  exhibitors  were 
from  the  north,  and,  on  the  whole,  were  more  successful  than  the 
southern  exhibitors,  probably  owing  to  their  plants  being  more  back- 
ward. All  the  classes  were  fairly  well  represented,  especially  those 
for  single  specimens.  The  new  seedlings  were  numerous,  and  com- 
prised many  of  high  merit.  Tlie  table  on  which  they  were  an'anged 
exhibited  a  little  confusion,  but  we  believe  the  following  is  a  tolerably 
correct  account  of  them.     The  certificated  varieties  were  : 

Green-edged   Varieties. 

Cyclops  (Horner). — A  large,  bold,  Anna-like  flower,  with  good 
orange  tube  ;  rather  too  much  body  colour,  but  with  a  fine  grass- 
green  edge. 

Rob  Roy  (Smith).— E,xhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  and  stated  by 
iiim  to  be  the  only  plant  of  it  in  existence.  It  was  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  Read,  of  Market  Rasen.  It  is  a  very  clean,  bright  flower,  with 
good  edge  and  black  body  ;  colour  very  neat  and  refined. 

Orioa  (Horner). — Fine  edge,  good  dark  body  colour;  paste  a 
little  inclined  to  thinness,  but  superior  in  this  respect  to  Colonel 
Taylor. 

Geey-edged  Varieties. 

Conservative  (Douglas). — A  very  fine  bold  flower  in  the  way 
of  Alexander  Meiklejohn  ;  good  grey  edge,  large  truss  ;  and  a  very 
promising  flower. 

Unnamed  Seedling  (Llewellyn).— This  has  apparently  tlie 
making  of  a  fine  flower  in  it ;  but  it  was  quite  young,  and  therefore 
the  raiser  had  not  named  it. 

Mrs.  Dodwell  (Simonite).— A  good  flower,  a  little  inclined  to 
■coarseness  ;  but  this  miy  be  occasioned  by  the  season. 

White-edged  Varieties. 
Rev.  F.  Tymons    (Dean).— A  good  flower,   named    after    a 
thorough  and  most  genial  florist ;   it  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
Smiling  Beauty  ;  the  edge  not  so  white  as  Glory  or  Catharina,  but 
still  very  good. 

Thetis  (Horner).^A  pretty  flower,  and  likely  to  turn  out  well ; 
it  has  no  particular  characteristic,  but  we  must  be  glad  to  welcome 
additions  to  a  very  limited  class. 

SELF-COLO0RED  VARIETIES. 

Heroine  (Horner). — A  splendid  flower,  brownish-crimson  in 
colour,  with  perfect  paste  and  tube  ;  fine  truss  ;  and  a  grand  addition 
«ven  to  the  self  class.  Over-fastidious  people  might  say  it  was  a 
little  shaded  ;  but  it  is  a  grand  acquisition. 

Mrs.  Douglas  (Simonite).— A  fine,  bold,  and  striking  purple 
flower  ;  it  was  apparently  past  its  best,  but  it  well  deserves  its  posi- 
tion. 

Lord  Salisbury  (Mellor).— A  good  flower  ;  but  not  equal  to 
many  we  have  in  a  class  which  is  numerous,  and  contains  many 
splendid  flowers. 

Alpine  Varieties. 

Titian  (Turner).— Perfect  as  regards  symmetry  of  form  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  large,  and  shaded  with  brilliant  reddish-crimson. 

Unique  (Turner).— Also  a  variety  of  high  merit ;  the  blossoms 
.are  bright  purple,  with  a  bright  yellow  centre  and  tube. 

Polyanthus  Sunrise  (Barlow).— A  gold-laced  variety  with  a 
deep  crimson  ground ;  the  pips  are  perfect  in  form  and  produced 
abundantly. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  dissimilar  varieties,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  Ripon,  tr  ok  the  premier  prize  with  excellent  ex- 
amples of  Freedom,  .John  Simonite,  Czar,  Frank,  Lady  Blucher, 
Heroine,  Anna,  Charles  Perry,  Cecil  Dalton,  and  Excelsior.  Mr! 
J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  took  the  second  prize  with  a  slightly 
inferior  collection,  which  included  fine  plants  of  Lancashire  Hero, 
Smiling  Beauty,  Admiral  Napier,  True  Briton,  John  Waterston,  and 
Alexander  Meiklejohn.  The  other  exhibitor  in  this  class  was  Mr. 
B.  Simonite,  Rough  Bank,  Shefiield,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  third 
prize.  In  the  class  for  six  varieties,  Mr.  Horner  was  also  first  with 
Ringdove,  Frank,  Ajax,  Colonel  Taylor,  Complete,  and  Lancashire 


Hero.     Mr.  R,  Dean  was  awarded  the  second  place  for  Sophia,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Earl  Grosvenor,  Lord  Lome,  Richard  Headley,  and  Lancashire 
Hero.     In  the  third  and  fourth  prize  sets  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Mellor 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Mr.  E.  Pohlmann,  Halifax,  there  were  ex- 
cellent plants  of   Mazzini,   Brilliant,   Taylor's  Glory,   C.  J.  Perry 
and  others.     In  this  class  seven  collections  were  shown.     The  next 
class  was  for  four  varieties,  in  which  Mr.  Pohlmau  was  placed  first 
with  fine  examples  of  Mazzini,   George  Lightbody,   Bright  Venus 
and  New  Green.      Mr.   Horner  was  second  -nitli    Sajjphire,   .John 
Smionite,  Phantom,  and  Hero.  Mr.  Llewellyn,  Penllergare,  Swansea 
showed   the   next   best   four;    and  Mr.    Mellor   and   Mr.    Barlow' 
Stakehill  House,    Manchester,   were    fifth  and  sixth  respectively' 
In  the  next  class,  for  two  dissimilar  varieties,  Mr.  Pohlman  showed 
for  the  first  place  good  plants  of  Hero  and  Imperator.     Mr.  Homer 
Thetis,  and  Hero  was  next.     Eight  pairs  were  also  shown.     The 
Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  Wimpole  Rectory,   Royston,   showed  for  the 
first  prize  in  tlie  next  class  finely  flowered  plants  of  R.  Traill  and 
Topsy.     The  four  next  classes  for  single  specimens  were  numerously 
represented.     For  a  green-edged  variety.  Champion  was  placed  first 
and  Cyclops,  Rob  Roy,  Orion,  Richard  Gorton,  Colonel  Taylor,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  followed  in  the  order  named.     Grey-edged  kinds 
were  represented  by  George  Lightbody,  C.  E.  Brown,  Rev.  F.  Sey- 
mour, Richard  Headley,  and  Lancashire  Hero.     White-edged  kinds 
comprised  John  Simonite,  Silvia,  Frank  Simonite,   Mrs.  Campbell, 
True  Briton,   Sophia  Dumaresque,  and  Smiling  Beauty,  to  which 
were  awarded  prizes  as  named.     The  Selfs  were  remarkably  good, 
the  variety  Blackbird  taking  the  first  three  prizes.    Next  in  order  o'f 
merit   were   two   unnamed   seedlings,   Mazzini,   Master   Hole,    and 
Topsy.     There  were  three  exiiibitors  in  the  class  for  fifty  plants,  to 
include  not  fewer  than  twenty  varieties.     All  the  collections  were 
excellent,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded   to  Mr.  Douglas,  whose 
group  comprised,  besides  most  of  the  leading  varieties,  many  seed- 
lings of  high  merit.     Tlie  finest  examples  in  this  collection  were  of 
Beauty,  Marquis  of  Lome,  Confidence,  Smiling  Beauty,  Metropoli- 
tan,  Ellen   Lancaster,   Alexander   Meiklejohn,   George   Lio-htbodv 
Lord  Clyde,  Lady  Sale,  and  Mrs.  Sturrock. 

The  classes  for  alpine  varieties  were  remarkably  well  represented, 
and  the  plants  were  shown  in  excellent  condition,  especially  those 
from  the  Slough  nursery.  For  twelve  plants  Mr.  Turner  was  first 
with  finely-flowered  examples  of  King  of  the  Belgians,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Colonel  Scott,  Napoleon  III,  Unique,  James  Fowie,  Mrs.  Dod- 
well, and  Dr.  Denny.  Mr.  Llewellyn,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  were  second 
and  third  respectively.  For  six  plants  Mr.  Turner  was  also  awarded 
the  first  prize  ;  he  showed,  in  addition  to  the  above  varieties  Mrs 
Thompson,  Sambo,  and  Mrs.  Ball.  ' 

Polyanthuses  were  numerously  shown,  and  the  classes  were  well 
filled.  Mr.  Barton  obtained  the  first  prize  for  six  varieties,  which 
included  George  IV,  Cheshire,  Favourite,  Sunrise,  Lancer,'  Exile 
and  Lord  Lincoln.  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  were  second  and 
third.  Mr.  Barlow  was  also  first  for  three  plants,  which  were 
George  IV.,  President,  and  Exile.  The  same  exhibitor  showed  fine 
plants  of  Exile  for  the  first  three  prizes  in  the  class  for  a  single 
specimen.  There  were  three  collections  shown  for  twelve  fancy 
Auriculas ;  and  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Dean,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  were 
awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  R.  Dean  also  showed 
the  best  twelve  Polyanthuses,  amongst  which  were  fine  plants  of 
Superba,  Brilliant,  the  Bride,  Senator,  Harlequin,  and  Soverei<m 
The  class  for  species  of  Primula,  which  is  a  new  feature  in  the 
schedule  of  this  society,  was  but  poorly  represented,  there  beino- 
only  two  exhibitors  ;  these  were  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Llewellyn" 
The  former  took  the  first  prize  for  well-grown  plants  of  P.  amrena 
lilacma,  lacmiai;a,  coeralea  alba.  Pink  Beauty,  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  P.  sikkimensis,  also  P.  denticulata  and  var.,  cashmeriana,  and  P. 
japonica.  Mr.  Llewellyn  showed  a  variety  of  P.  Munroi  with  blush'- 
tmted  flowers— P.  cortusoides,  P.  denticulata,  P.  intermedia,  P. 
erosa,  and  P.  amojna  lilacina.  The  miscellaneous  collections  com- 
pi-ised  a  fine  group  of  various  kinds  of  Auricula  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick ;  also  a  similar  group  from 
Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Dean— the  former  showing  a  fine  collection  of 
alpine  varieties,  the  latter  some  fine  examples  of  laced  varieties. 

In  addition  to  the  show  of  Auriculas,  several  choice  groups  of 
plants  were  contributed  by  the  leading  nurserymen  and  others. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  an  extensive  collection  of  Clematises  and 
Azalea  mollis,  intermixed  with  plants  of  the  graceful  cut-leaved 
Japanese  Maples,  which  produced  a  striking  effect.  Mr.  Williams,  of 
HoUoway,  also  sent  a  choice  group  of  Orchids,  Azaleas,  and  other 
flowering  plants,  which  were  tastefully  arranged.  Fine-foliaaed 
plants  and  similar  contributions  came  from  Messrs.  Osboru,  Aldous 
and  Hooper  &  Co. ;  and  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  collection  of 'Daffodils 
was  a  source  of  much  attraction.  The  prize  offered  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  this  occasion  for  a  collection  of  Tea  Roses 
in  pots  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  exhibited 
twenty  well-grown  examples  consisting  of  the  leading  varieties 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,   Pilrig  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  s'ent  a  small 
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but  choice  group,  cousistinw  chiefly  of  hardy  planta  and  Auriculas. 
Among  the  former  were  fine  masses  of  the  fine  new  Saxifrage  S. 
Wallacei,  though  too  much  drawn  to  show  it  in  its  true  character  ; 
Lilium  tenuifoTium,  Primula  sikkimensis,  Trillium  grandiflorum, 
Pinguioula  grandiflora  and  vallisneriEsfolia ;  also  the  rare  Cypripedium 
acaule  witii  two  flowers,  C.  calceolus,  and  a  beautiful  kind,  appa- 
rently G.  pubescens,  under  the  name  of  monsanum.  ilr.  Parker, 
Tooting,  also  showed  some  choice  hardy  flowers,  notable  among 
which  were  Pulmonaria  daluirica,  Saxifraga  muscoides  purpures,  and 
a  finely-flowered  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Countess  of  Hadding- 
ton. Mr.  Canuell,  Swanley,  sent  an  attractive  group  consisting  of 
Tropa'olum  tricolorum,  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas  ;  and  baskets  of 
Pansies,  Cheftain  and  JIagpie,  two  excellent  varieties.  Mr.  Boiler 
exhibited  an  interesting  group  of  Cactaceous  plants. 

We  may  add  that  the  exhibition  of  the  northern  section  of  the 
society  will  take  place,  in  connection  with  the  show  of  the  Man- 
chester Botanical  Society,  on  April  27. 


EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
April  21. 

The  second  spring  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day last ;  its  principal  features  were  the  fine  groups  contributed  by 
the  leading  nurserymen,  and  the  unusually  large  number  of  new 
plants  which  they  contained.  The  competitive  classes  were  below 
the  average,  both  in  point  of  number  of  entries  and  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits. 

Botanical  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following 
plants  : — 

Cypripedium  marmorophylluin  (Veitch). — An  interesting 
hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Hooker;i3  and  C.  barbatum. 
It  is  quite  intermediate  between  these  two  species,  having  the  finely 
marbled  foliage  of  C.  Hookera',  and  flowers  a  shade  darker  than  the 
typical  G.  barbatum. 

Asparagus  racemosus  (Veitch). — A  sub-shrubby  and  much- 
branched  elegant  twining  species,  with  finely  divided  feather-like 
foliage.     It  will  be  an  excellent  greenhouse  climber. 

Polystichum  (Aspidium)  tripteron  (Veitch). — An  ele- 
gant and  very  distinct  Japanese  Fern,  witli  a  large  terminal  pinna 
measuring  from  12  in.  to  IS  in.  long  and  about  3  in.  broad,  and  two 
small  lateral  pinnaj  spreading  in  a  triangle-like  manner. 

Masdevallia  'Wallisi  (Bull). — A  singular  Orchid  in  tlie  way 
of  il.  L'liiraitra.  The  segments  of  the  flowers  are  prolonged  into 
slender  tails,  which,  with  the  sepals  thickly  beset  with  short  hairs 
and  the  white  corrugated  lip,  give  the  plant  a  striking  appearance. 

Juncus  zebrinus  (Bull). — An  elegant  variety  of  J.  eff'usus, 
with  cylindrical  leaves  transversely  marked  alternately  with  bands 
of  green  and  creamy  white,  not  unlike  the  quills  of  the  porcupine. 

Tillandsia  musaica  (Bull). — A  handsome  Bromeliad  with 
singularly  marked  foli.age  resembling  mosaic  writing,  and  with  a 
spike  of  orange-coloured  flowers  tipped  with  white  and  furnished  on 
the  outside  with  orange-scarlet  bracts. 

Maranta  Kerchoveana  (Bull).—  This  somewhat  Resembles 
the  handsome  M.  ilassangeana,  but  the  foliage  is  less  sjiotted  with 
black.     It  is,  however,  a  very  ornamental  kind  and  very  dstinct. 

Sarracenia  flava  picta  (Bull).— A  fine  form  of  the  type, 
with  large  well-formed  pitchers,  elegantly  veined  with  deep 
crimson. 

Acacia  sphserooephala  (Bull).— This  was  not  shown  in 
flower,  but  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant  it  is  very  ornamental.  The  leaves 
are  finely  divided,  like  those  of  a  Mimosa  and  of  a  deep  shining  green 
hue.  At  the  base  of  each  leaf  are  two  horn  like  stipules,  which  have 
a  peculiar  appearance. 

Rhododendron  assamicum  (Bull).— A  greenhouse  or  per- 
haps a  half-hardy  species,  with  handsome  large  flowers,  pure  white, 
with  a  conspicuous  yellow  blotch  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  petal. 
Drosera  filiformis  (Bull). — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Sundews,  and  doubly  interesting,  as  being  a  liardy  kind.  It  has 
long  slender  thread-like  leaves,  bedewed  with  viscid  fluid  secreted 
from  them.     It  is  a  native  of  the  swamps  of  North  America. 

Adiantum  Bausei  (Williams). — A  supposed  hybrid  variety, 
apparently  intermediate  between  A.  trapeziforme  and  A.  cuneatum. 
The  singular  habit  of  the  plant,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  flagging, 
will,  however,  probably  be  a  drawback  to  its  general  cultivation. 

Adiantum  mundulum  (Williams).— A  pretty  variety,  dwarf 
in  stature,  and  with  fronds  bearing  crowded  pinnK  of  a  deep  green 
hue. 

Clioisya  ternata  (Williams).— A  handsome  Mexican  shrub, 
alluded  to  last  week  iu  The  Gaeden. 


Maranta  Kerclioveana  (Williams).— The  same  as  alluded 
to  above. 

Odontoglossum  Roezli  superbum  (Low).— A  very  fine 
variety,  Avith  larger  flowers  than  the  type,  and  with  colours  brighter 
and  more  distinctly  defined. 

Dracasna  Caustoni,  a  fine  variety,  with  highly-coloured 
leaves  ;  D.  Tliomsoni,  with  broad  leaves  coloured  after  the 
manner  of  D.  Cooperi  ;  D.  aurantiaca,  a  kind  with  narrow 
leaves  gracefully  recurved  ;  D.  Ernesti,  also  a  narrow-leaved 
variety,  of  a  rich  crimson  colour  :  these  were  all  exhibited  by  the 
General  Horticultural  Company. 

Adiantum  Bausei. — This  Fern,  the  same  as  mentioned  above, 
was  also  shown  by  the  same  exhibitors. 

Pteris  serrulata  Shorei  (Shore). — One  of  the  crested- 
fronded  v.arioties,  and  one  of  the  finest  yet  exhibited.  The  fronds 
are  pendulous,  and  tipped  with  tassel-like  crests,  which  are  mem- 
branous in  appearance. 

Aloe  myriostigma  (Boiler). — A  species  resembling  the 
common  A.  socotrina,  but  diS'ering  in  having  broader  and  more 
recurved  leaves  streaked  with  creamy-white. 

Floral  Cei'tificates  were  awarded  to  : — 

Chrysanthemum  Etoile  d'Or  (Howard). — A  yellow-flow- 
ered form  of  the  Paris  Daisy.  It  is  a  free  grower  and  an  abun- 
dant flowerer,  and  tlie  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  white  kind. 

Amaryllis  Princess  Dagmar  (Little). — A  beautiful  variety 
with  handsomely  formed  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  streaked 
inside  the  throat  with  wliite. 

Amaryllis  Mrs.  Burroughs  (Williams). — Also  a  fine  va- 
riety, with  well-formed  flowers  of  a  deep  rich  crimson  hue. 

Auricula  Mrs.  Ball  (Turner). — An  Alpine  variety,  with  large 
and  perfectly  circular  flowers  rich  yellow  in  the  centre  with  a 
jjurplish-maroon  edge. 

Besides  the  plants  enumerated  above,  which  obtained  certificates, 
there  were  many  other  new  kinds  exhibited.  In  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Son's  group  were  Alsophila  tomentosa,  Isolepis  elegantissima,  Aza- 
lea RoUissoni,  Pothos  ceratocaulis,  Amaryllis  Anglia,  and  Croton 
Evansianum,  C.  Gomte  de  Germiny,  G.  Nevillie,  and  C.  Princess  of 
Wales.  Mr.  Bull  showed  among  new  plants — Dioscorea  chryso- 
phylla,  D.  metallica.  Begonia  La  Perle  de  Paris,  Ravenala  speciosa, 
Juncus  Isete-virens,  Epidendrum  Friderici  Guilielmi,  Caladium  Ibis, 
G.  Mdlle.  Jlargottiu  ScheS'er,  Pleione  humilis,  and  two  or  three 
new  Coleuses.  The  new  plants  in  Jlr.  Williams's  group  were  Paul- 
linia  thaliotrifolia  variegata,  Ciymnogramma  Laucheana  Alstoni, 
Lomaria  attenuata  gigantea,  and  Azalea  Lady  Musgrave.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.  showed,  in  addition  to  the  Orchid  mentioned 
above,  the  new  Philippine  variety  of  Dendrobium  heterocarpum. 
Saxifraga  Wallacei  was  shown  as  a  new  plant  by  Jlessrs.  Dickson, 
Edinburgh,  and  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg  by  Jlr.  Mailer,  Totten- 
ham. Messrs.  Carter,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  a  new  Viola  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  and  Mr.  Boiler,  Kensal  New  Town,  showed,  besides  the 
Aloe  above  mentioned,  Agave  albicans  and  Echinocactus  Jussieui 
cristata  as  new. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Messrs.  B. 
Peed  &  Son,  Norbury  Nursery,  Streatham,  exhibited  moderate- 
sized  plants  of  Treraandra  verticillata,  Genetyllis,  Ericas,  &c.  Mr. 
G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Lady  Goldsmid,  Regent's  Park,  also 
showed  in  this  class.  He  exhibited  a  fine  example  of  the  rarely- 
met-with  Hibbertia  Rheedi,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  yellow 
flowers  ;  also  some  good  Azaleas,  for  which  he  received  a  first  prize  ; 
and  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  Azaleas,  Messrs.  Peed  &  Son  were 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  remarkably  even-sized  collection.  The 
varieties  shown  were  all  good,  and  consisted  of  Vicomte  de  Tore- 
viUe,  William  Bull,  and  President  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle ;  also 
Punctata  variegata,  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  Gloire  de  Belgique.  One 
other  collection  was  shown  in  this  class. 

The  only  collection  of  Roses  came  from  Jlessrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt.  These  were  remarkably  well  gi-own,  the  finest  plants 
amongst  them  being  jMarquis  de  CastelUne,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
La  France,  Annie  Laxton,  Anna  Alexieff',  Marquis  de  Mortemart, 
Perfection  de  Montplaisir,  iladame  Victor  Verdier,  and  C(5line 
Forestier.  An  extra  prize  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  for 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Roses,  which  were  also  fine  examples  of 
skilful  culture. 

For  six  Amaryllis,  M.  J.  Wiggins,  gsrdeuer  to  H.  Little,  Esq., 
Hilliugdon  Place,  Uxbridge,  took  the  fifth  prize.  The  varieties, 
which  were  all  good,  included  Firefly,  Princess  Dagmar,  Raoul, 
Rosy  Cross,  Fairstar,  Mdlle.  Titiens.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also 
awarded  the  first  place  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  Cinerarias, 
grown  in  9-in.  pots.  Some  of  these  measured  2  ft.  across,  and  the 
size  of  the  flowerand  the  variety  of_oolour  added  greatly  to  their  efi'eot. 
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Pelargoniums  were  badly  represented ;  the  only  collection  shown 
came  from  Mr.  Wiggins.  Auriculas  were  not  plentiful,  there  being 
but  two  exhibitors  of  them.  Mr.  C.  Turner  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  took  the  first  prize  foi-  twelve  varieties.  Mr.  Douglas,  Lox- 
ford  Hall,  the  other  exhibitor,  was  awarded  the  second  prize.  An 
extra  prize  was  also  voted  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  a  numerous  collection 
of  Alpine  show  and  Self  varieties,  which  formed  an  attractive 
display. 

Miscellaneous  Class. — This  was  more  extensive  than  the 
competitive  classes,  and  without  it  the  exhibition  would  liave  been 
comparatively  uninteresting.  A  fine  group  of  Orchids  and  other 
plants  was  shovt'n  by  Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq., 
Regent's  Park.  It  included  excellent  examples  of  Oncidium  con- 
color,  Masdevallia  coccinea,  Cypripedium  Dayanum,  Dendrobium 
erystallinura,  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  the  exquisite  little  Oncidium 
Crcesus,  Cattleya  citrina,  and  others.  At  the  end  of  the  conservatory 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  an  extensive  and  taste- 
fully arranged  display,  consisting  of  standard  Roses  in  pots,  various 
Clematises,  and  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  that  beautiful  hardy 
Azalea  (A.  mollis)  which  is  now  gaing  much  popularity.  Inter- 
spersed with  these  were  plants  of  the  elegant  Japanese  Maples,  which 
associated  with  the  flowering  plants,  produced  a  charming  effect. 
The  General  Horticultural  Company  also  exhibited  an  effective  group 
of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  Among  them  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  Arpophyllum  giganteum,  bearing  several  spikes  of  flower  ; 
some  excellent  specimens  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Dracasnas,  Crotons, 
and  Caladiums,  intermixed  witli  Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  Tlie 
new  hybrid  Maiden-liair  Fern  ( Adiantum  Bausei)  was  also  conspicuous 
in  this  gi'oup.  Extra  j)rizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  Bull, 
and  Williams  for  extensive  collections  of  miscellaneous  plants,  the 
novelties  among  whicli  are  enumerated  above.  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sugden  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Daffodils,  which 
represented  all  the  varieties  now  in  flower.  An  extra  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Walker,  Tliame,  for  an  excellent  display  of  cut 
Roses,  and  a  similar  award  was  voted  to  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  for  a 
beautiful  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Pansies.  Messrs.  Carter,  High 
Holborn,  also  showed  a  collection  of  plants  of  Pansies,  includmg  a 
beautiful  new  variety  named  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  large  flower  of 
a  rich  velvety  purple.  Other  kinds,  such  as  Magpie,  Blue  Beauty, 
Blue  Gem,  and  Carter's  International  Prize  Strain,  were  also  shown. 
Some  fine  blooms  of  Gardenia  intermedia,  without  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  kinds  grown,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  Ascot. 


National  Rose  Society. — A  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural 
Club  on  the  13th  inst.  (Mr.  Geo.  Baker,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair),  when  various  arrangements  connected  with  the  forthcoming 
exhibitions  of  the  society  were  made  ;  judges  were  selected,  and, 
amongst  other  decisions  arrived  at,  were  the  following  :  tliat  the 
silver-gilt  and  silver  medals  of  the  Society  would  be  presented  to 
the  Society  of  Rosarians  at  Antwerp,  and  to  the  Society  of  Brie 
Comte  Robert,  to  be  allocated  according  to  the  wishes  of  their 
respective  committees — acts  of  international  courtesy  which  we 
are  sure  will  be  appreciated,  especially  as  they  are  in  reponse  to 
offers  of  a  similar  character  made  from  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  those  societies.  We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing 
two  errors  which  have  unfortunately  crept  into  the  schedule  through 
printers'  carelessness ;  we  are  requested  to  state  that  in  class  21  it 
should  be  eight  distinct  instead  of  six,  and  in  class  22  twenty-four 
distinct  instead  of  eight;  those  classes  are  correct  in  the  schedule 
issued  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  Lovers  of  the  Rose  should 
remember  that  by  the  arrangements  made  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  members  will  have  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  exhi- 
bition for  half-an-hour  before  the  general  public. 


Increase  of  Temperature  with  Altitude.— A  pheno- 
menon which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  meteoro- 
logists lately  is  the  difference  of  tempei'ature  of  the  two  stations 
of  the  Pay-de-D6me  Observatory,  the  mountain  station  being  often 
less  eold  than  that  at  Clermont,  'llOOm.  below.  This  difference  was 
well  marked  last  winter  ;  thus  in  the  space  of  two  months  and  a  half 
fifty-one  nights  were  less  cold  at  Puy-de-D6me  than  at  Clermont, 
the  differences  of  minimum  temperature  ranging  from  14°  to  18°, 
A  study  of  the  circumstances  has  enabled  M.  Allured  to  establish 
this  general  rule  :  Whenever  a  zone  of  high  pressures  covers  central 
Europe,  and  especially  France,  there  is  in  our  climates  interver- 
sion  of  the  temperature  with  the  altitude.  Naturally  this  interver- 
sion  is  more  manifest  at  night,  that  time  being  free  from  the  jier- 
turbations  due  to  the  presence  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  ;  but 
it  also  appears  by  day,  though  more  rarely.  The  differences  between 
the  stations  are  more  marked  the  greater  the  pressures  and  the  more 
stable  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  It  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained how  far  up  this  interversion  of  temperatures  extends. 


Effects  of  the  "Winter  in  Bedtordshire.— The  effects  of 
the  late  severe  winter  have  been  very  disastrous  in  these  Midland 
Counties.  Among  other  plants  and  shrubs  I  may  mention  that  we 
have  lost  a  lovely  yellow  Banksian  Rose,  Marechal  Niel,  all'our  Lau- 
rustinuses.  Bays,  and  Euonymuses  ;  and  Deodars  and  Ilexes  look 
miserable — quite  brown.  In  our  borders  Tritoma  Uvaria,  Stoba^a 
purpurea,  Carnations,  and  the  finer  kinds  of  Narcissi  have  been 
killed.  We  must  give  up  growing  the  Laurustinus  ;  but  what  can  I 
have  to  take  its  place  ?  We  have  plenty  of  Berberis  Aquifolium, 
but  wish  for  something  equally  hardy.  Will  you  let  me  acquaint 
those  of  my  correspondents  who  wrote  to  me  for  seed  of  Campanula 
patula  that  no  seed  ripened  with  me  last  year,  but  that  I  will  gladly 
supply  them  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  some  seed  this 
season? — Henky  Bdeney,  Wavendon  Rectortj,  Wohurn. 


AUSWEES  TO  OOEEESPONDENTS. 

Limy  Water  and  Soil. — In  answer  to  the  queries  of  "  L.  E.,"  I  maysay 
tliat  proper  -water  can  be  obtained  by  constructing  a  tanlc  to  receive  the  rain 
■water  from  the  roof,  which  I  liave  done  here  for  the  same  reason  as  he  gives. 
Leaf -mould  is  not  a  suitable  substitute  for  peat ;  but  he  may  get  as  much  jis 
he  likes  by  addressing  Signor  Stefano.  Pagliai-orticoltore,  No.  85,  Via  Palazzuolo- 
Firenze.  It  is  called  in  Italian  "Torba"  (turf),  and  is  sold  by  the  sack.— 
H.  J.  Boss,  Castagnolo. 

Woodlice  in  Mushroom  Houses.— How  am  I  to  eradicate  these  from 
our  Mushroom  house  ?  The  house,  which  is  fitted  with  wooden  shelves,  is  full  of 
them,  and  the  Mushrooms  are  eaten  by  them  as  fast  as  they  make  their  appear- 
ance through  the  soil.  Our  house  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and  is  kept  at  60°,  and 
I  am  afraid  to  try  anything  for  fear  of  destroying  the  spawn  in  tlie  beds.— J.  C. 
[When  not  feeding,  woodlice  usually  secrete  themselves  in  the  crevices  between 
the  bed  and  the  wall,  and  may  then  be  easily  destroyed  by  pouring  boiling  water 
down  the  wall  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  JIushrooms.  Two  or  tlu'ee  appli- 
cations will  be  necessary.  In  addition  to  the  hot  w<ater  plan,  place  a  number  of 
6-in.  pots  on  the  surface  of  the  beds  and  about  the  paths  of  the  house,  laid  on 
their  sides  ;  slices  of  boiled  Potato  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  a  small  wisp 
of  hay  stuffed  into  the  mouths  of  thvj  pots  loosely.  The  woodlice  will  seek  such 
shelters  in  shoals,  and  may  easily  be  captured  and  dropped  into  boiling  water. 
Place  also  a  few  toads  in  the  Mushroom  house,  setting  a  shallow  pan  o£  water  in 
one  corner  for  their  use.— E.  H.] 

Auriculas  Out-of-doors.— Will  "A.  D.,"  who  writes  (p.  343)  about  Au- 
riculas in  the  open  ground,  kindly  name  the  varieties  best  suited  f  oi  such  growth  ? 
He  does  not  mention  his  locality.  Mine  is  an  exposed  elevated  situation  in  the 
North  Midlands,  the  soil  a  clayey  loam,  where  flowers  flourish  in  general.  I 
remember  forty  years  ago  and  more  we  used  to  see  Auriculas,  purple,  red,  yellow, 
and  white,  flowering  freely  in  JIarch.  Where  are  they  gone  to  ?  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  of  them. — D.  D.  [A.uriculas  for  the  open  ground  are  known  as  border 
kinds,  seeds  of  which  may  he  obtained  from  most  seedsmen.  They  are  also 
known  in  the  trade  as  Continental  kinds,  being  the  produce  of  seed  obtained 
originally  from  the  Continent ;  but  they  seed  freely  here.  Many  of  the  flowers 
have  a  p<irtial  development  of  paste,  others  the  yellow  centre  of  the  alpine ; 
whilst  the  foliage  in  appearance  largely  combines  the  characteristics  seen  in  both 
these  sections  of  show  Auriculas.  The  colom-s,  which  vary,  consist  of  yellow, 
buff,  red,  purple,  and  many  other  shades.  Not  a  bloom  could  be  for  one  moment 
admitted  as  a  florist's  flower,  but  all  are  Large  and  showy,  and  the  robust  clia- 
racter  of  the  plants  has  shown  here  in  Middlesex  on  a  stiff  cold  clay  that  they 
will  grow  to  a  large  size  and  thrive  well.  There  are  no  border  kinds  that  have 
any  special  appellations,  such  as  distinguish  the  florists'  pot  kinds.  Those  who 
saw  the  beautiful  Auriculas  at  South  Kensington  on  the  20th  would  be  greatly 
mistaken  if  they  imagined  that  those  kinds  Avould  thrive  in  the  open  air.  The 
most  beautiful  show  kind,  whether  self  or  edged,  whether  Blackbird  or  .Smiling 
Beauty,  would  be  but  a  deplorable  object  indeed  if  bloomed  in  the  open  border ; 
but  probably  the  commonestTjorder  sorts  raised  from  seed  would  give  the  average 
grower  more  pleasure  than  the  finest  show  varieties.— A.  D.] 

Vine  Dressing.- My  gardener  dressed  all  my  Vines  last  autumn  in  a  house 
90  ft.  long  (they  had  a  splendid  crop  of  Grapes  on  last  summer)  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture  :— 3  lbs.  soft  soap,  2  lbs.  sulphur,  1  lb.  Tobacco,  2  qts.  water,  boiled 
together  and  put  on  with  a  sponge  ;  the  mixture  was  about  as  thick  as  treacle, 
and  he  dressed  them  twice  with  it.  The  consequence  is  they  cannot  break  this 
spring,  excepting  here  and  there  a  weak  shoot,  and  some  of  those  wither  .and  die. 
What  am  I  to  do  with  them  ?  Will  they  ever  come  round,  or  must  I  plant  fresh 
ones?— Welshman.  [It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  has  injured  the  Vines  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  the  paint,  as  I  have  used  the  same  often  without  the  least  injury, 
though  I  never  put  on  two  coats  ;  still,  I  would  have  risked  that  without  fear. 
Have  the  severe  frosts  paralysed  them !  If  they  do  not  break  freely  soon  they 
should  be  cut  down  to  a  bottom  bud  for  the  chance  of  a  new  groivth.— J.  S.  W.] 

Names  of  Plants.— IT.  S. — l,  Statice  tartaricum  ;  2.  Primula  viseosa,  flue 

var. W.  B.—l,  Selaginella  Mertensi  ;  2,  Adiantum  C.apillus  veueris ;  3,  A.  cul- 

tratum  ;  4,  A.  trapeziforme. T.  £.— The  Daffodil  sent  is  the  true  wild  species. 

iT.  [f.  ilf.— 1,  Adiantum  sp.  ;  2,  Davallia  Nova-Zelandiaa ;  3,  specimen   too 

poor  to  identify  ;  4,  Doodia  caudata  ;  5,  Aspidium  acrostichoides  ;  G,  Nephrodium 
glabellum  ;  7,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ;  8,  Asplenium  montanum  ;  9,  Pellsoa  rotun- 

difolia  ;  the  material  is  not  sufficient  to  make  out  its  genus. C.  W.—l,  Libonia 

floribunda;  2,  Fuchsia  splendens  ;  3,  Ruscus  aculeatus;  G,  Daphne  Mezereum  ; 

7,  Cydonia  japonica ;  others  next  week. T.  S.  11'.- Amelanchier  Botryapium. 

A.  iT.— The  scrap  you  send  is  apparently  a  species  of  Leucothoe,  though  it  is 

impossible  to  name  accurately  without  flowers. B.— Ribes  aureum. Ama- 
teur.—1,  Tremandra  verticillata  ;  2,  Boronia  pinnata  ;  3,  Clerodendron  Balfourl- 
anum  :  the  others  are  unrecognisable  ;  send  better  specimens. 

Questions. 

Steeped  Seeds  v.  Birds.— Will  soaking  Grass  seed  in  petroleum  and 
water  prevent  birds  from  eating  it  ?  "Wliat  should  the  proportions  of  the  mi-xture 
b«  ?  and  how  long  should  the  seed  be  soaked?— T. 

Gold  Fish.— Will  any  correspondent  of  The  Gardes  kindly  give  us  a  little 
advice  respecting  the  treatment  of  gold  fish  ?  We  have  a  fair-sized  piece  of 
water  well  stocked  with  fish,  which  lately  have  been  dying  off.  The  pond  has 
been  cleaned  out  .and  refilled  with  water,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  dif- 
ference to  them.  They  appear  to  first  go  blind  with  a  film  over  their  eyes  and 
then  die.— John  W.  Odell,  Barrow  Point,  Pinner. 
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PUFFBALLS  AND  THEIR  ALLIES. 

PuFFBALLS  and  their  allies  belong  to  the  family  Gasteromycetes  of 
botanists.  The  family  is  so  called,  not  from  any  gastronomic  value 
of  its  members,  but  from  the  habit  of  all  the  species  of  carrying  their 
spores  within  their  gastric  regions.  A  considerable  number  of  plants 
belonging  to  this  family  have  a  trufBe-lil;e  habit  of  growth,  although 
they  are  really  very  different  in  character  from  true  truffles.  A 
species  frequently  sent  to  The  Garden  to  be  named  is  Scleroderma 
vulgare,  a  hard-skinned  brown  ball-like  fungus,  commonly  found 
growing  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  enthusiasts  have  con- 
sumed this  fungus  for  dinner,  and  said  a  word  in  its  favour  ;  but  in 
trutli  it  is  one  of  the  most  worthless  fungi  in  the  British  Hora. 

Amongst  Puffballs  proper  are  the  Starry  Putfballs  of  our  autumn 
woods  :  as  a  rule  these  plants  are  all  more  or  less  rare,  but  they 
number  amongst  themselves  some  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful 
ornaments  of  our  woodlands.  Of  common  Puffballs  we  have  about 
ten  or  a  dozen  species  in  this  country,  and  the  largest,  most  beauti- 
ful, and  most  valuable  is  the  Giant  Puffball  (Lycoperdon  giganteum). 
This  fungus  is  at  once  known  by  its  great  size  (often  as  large  as  a  half- 
quartern  loaf)  and  its  snowy  white  colour.  It  grows  iu  old  pastures, 
fields,  and  gardens  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  If  regard  be  paid  to  its  great  size  and  perfect  smoothness 
and  whiteness,  both  inside  and  out,  no  mistake  as  to  its  identity  need 
be  apprehended.     To  cook,  cut  in  slices  J  in.  thick,  dip  in  yolk  of 
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e"",  fry  in  butter,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  hot ;  or 
cut  in  slices  J  in.  thick,  fry  in  fresh  butter,  and  spre.id  with  fruit 
jelly  as  an  omelette.  No  anti-fungophagist  has  ever  ventured  to  say 
a  word  against  the  delicious  edibility  of  the  Giant  Puffball. 

With  the  exception  of  Lycoperdon  giganteum,  the  other  members 
of  the  genus  may  be  said  to  be  wortliless  for  the  table.  -One  of  the 
commonest  allied  plants  is  Bovista  plumbea,  or  the  "Lead-coloured 
Devil's  Snuff-box."  Bovista  is  the  geniis  next  in  order  to  Lycoper- 
don, and  the  two  genera  are  separated  by  somewhat  slitrht  botanical 
characters  ;  poijularly  speaking  tliey  are  the  same.  Tlie  worthless 
Puffballs  grow  in  company  with  the  worthy  one  in  fields  and  pas- 
tures :  one  vile  member  (L.  pyriforme),  however,  always  selects 
rotten  stumps  for  its  abode.  Most  of  the  worthless  Pulilnalls  are 
small  and  brown  or  brownish  in  colour  ;  some,  however,  are  inclined 
to  be  large,  as  L.  coelatum,  or  Collapsing  Puffball,  as  Dr.  Cooke 
calls  it ;  whether  it  has  ever  caused  the  collapse  of  a  fungologist 
we  do  not  know,  but  its  specific  name  is  no  doubt  derived  from  its 
rouch,  warty,  and  cracked  surface,  resembling  engraved  or  incised 
work.  A  second  somewhat  large  species  is  L.  saccatum.  This  species 
is  not  globose,  but  resembles  in  shape  a  large  Pear,  with  tlie  stalk  end  in 
the  ground,  and  this  end  deeply  folded  into  four  or  five  bold  corru- 
gations. 

Belonging  to  the  same  family  of  Gasteromycetes  we  have  the 
curious  Phalloidei — Stinkhorns  or  Wood-witches  of  our  gardens, 
plantations,  and  woods.  Phallus  impudicus  is  tlio  commonest  and 
most  offensive  member  of  this  Order  ;  and  though  it  may  possibly  be 
somewhat  local,  it  is,  we  think,  only  too  common  in  most  places.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  intolerable  nuisances  of  gardens  and  pleasure 


gronuds,  from  its  insufferable  and  horrible  odour  of  carrion  ;  the  foetid 
odour  is  like  a  mixture  of  carrion  and  gas.  Bad  as  it  is,  however^ 
it  probably  has  some  good  points  ;  for,  says  Miss  Plues,  in  her 
"  Pambles  in  Search  of  Flowerless  Plants — Fungi,"  p.  36,  "The 
pluit  has  a  dignified  and  imposing  appearance,  and  might  well  be 
accounted  a  desirable  ornament  of  woods  and  pleasure  grounds  but 
for  its  abominable  and  all-pervading  odour. "  A  less  common  Phallus 
is  the  Dog  Phallus  (Cynophallus  caninus),  the  Red-headed  Stinkhorn, 
as  Mr.  Berkeley  terms  it.     It  is  less  foatid  than  the  last,  and  more 


Eovisla  plumbea. 

local — a  pretty  and  curious  object,  and  a  not  uncommon  plant  in 
Epping  Forest. 

Another  of  the  Gasteromycetes  is  Clathrus  eancellatus.  This  is 
one  of  tlie  rarest  and  handsomest  plants  amongst  British  fungi.  In 
an  early  stage  of  growth  it  resembles  an  ordinary  wliite  Puffball  ; 
but  when  the  epidermis  or  bark  of  the  Puifball  bursts,  the  inner  sub- 
stance rapidly  opens  out,  as  here  illustrated,  like  a  beautiful 
piece  of  open  network  of  globose  or  ovoid  outline.  This  inner 
structure  is  intense  shining  scarlet  in  colour,  like  the  spathe  of  An- 
thurium  Scherzerianum.  As  an  ornamental  object  it  occupies  a  vtry 
high  place  amongst  fungi,   but,   like  the  fungi  last  mentioned,  its 


Clathrus  eancellatus. 

odour  is  horrible  and  sickening.  In  Britain  its  growth  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  southern  counties,  principally  Devonshire.  It  has 
chiefiy  been  observed  about  Teignmouth  and  Newton  Abbot,  where 
it  now  and  then  suddenly  appears  in  gardens,  hedge-sides,  and  woody 
places.  It  is  more  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  frequent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  it  grows  in  plantations,  gar- 
dens, and  yards.  In  some  of  these  positions  (as  yards)  it  is  fre- 
quently abundant.  Domestic  fowls  have  a  habit  of  pecking  it  and 
tearing  it  about,  so  that  in  certain  places  a  number  of  specimens  of 
Clathrus  thus  pulled  about  by  birds  closely  resemble  entrails  strewn 
about  amongst  the  straw,  rubbish,  and  refuse  found  in  waste  places. 

F. 
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*'  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  : 
The  Akt  itself  is  Natukb."— S/iafespeare. 
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TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS. 

The  question  has  often  arisen  in  my  mind,  are  we  right  in 
transplanting  evergreens  in  winter  ?  The  nurseryaian  must,  of 
course,  go  on  transplanting  from  September  to  May ;  he  can- 
not stop  because  it  is  winter,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  his 
work,  the  number  of  labourers  being  in  all  cases  more  or  less 
limited.  But  in  planting  to  furnish  a  villa  garden,  or  to  mend 
or  improve  the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  large  estate,  it  is  surely 
worth  while  to  ascertain  the  season  at  which  evergreens  can 
be  removed  with  most  advantage.  All  my  experience  points 
strongly  to  two  seasons — the  beginning  of  autumn  (September 
and  October)  and  the  end  of  spring  (April  and  May).  As  to 
the  former  season,  I  would  say  choose  that  period  when  the 
new  growth  ceases  and  the  young  shoots  begin  to  ripen  and 
solidify ;  as  to  the  latter,  take  the  trees  just  before  the  new 
growth  commences.  A  difficulty,  however,  presents  itself 
here  unless  the  place  for  every  tree  is  previously  marked  out, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  grapple  with.  In  ordinary  planting 
the  subjects  required  for  the  plantations  are  very  various, 
and  do  not  all  begin  or  complete  their  growth  at  the  same 
time.  Some  begin  and  finish  early,  growing  rapidly  for  a 
short  time ;  others  begin  late,  and  drag  on  a  slow  growth 
for  a  lengthened  period.  But  these  do  not  constitute  the 
majority ;  most  evergreens  begin  and  finish  their  growth 
about  the  same  time.  But  how  to  deal  with  the  exceptional 
cases  is  the  question  we  wish  to  settle,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  shall  be  no  losses  by  removal,  and  no  miserable- 
looking  plants  to  mar  the  pleasure  one  has  a  right  to  look 
for  in  contemplating  the  results  of  an  expenditure  of  money 
and  labour.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difiiculty  appears  to 
me  to  be  to  mark  the  place  for  every  tree,  making  the  first 
move,  whether  in  autumn  or  spring,  when  the  earliest  trees 
are  in  the  best  state  for  planting,  filling  in  the  spaces  left  at 
one  or  more  after  periods,  as  the  different  trees  arrive  at 
the  best  condition  for  removal.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  many  evergreens  may  be  transplanted  in  autumn, 
even  before  growth  ceases,  and  in  spring  after  growth  com- 
mences, in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  a  better  appearance 
in  the  immediate  future  than  they  would  do  if  removed  in 
midwinter.  Of  course,  in  such  cases,  if  dry  hot  weather 
should  set  in  at  the  time  or  shortly  after  transplanting,  the 
watering-pot  should  be  brought  into  free  use. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  from  the  result 
of  an  experiment  which  I  made  in  the  summer  of  1879.  I 
received  at  that  time  an  invitation  from  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England  to  plant  part  of  an  embankment  in 
the  show  ground  of  that  society  at  Kilburn.  Various  circum- 
stances occurred  to  delay  the  work  until  beyond  what  is  usually 
considered  the  orthodox  period ;  and,  fearing  that  if  planted 
early  in  June  the  trees  would  get  out  of  condition  before  the 
opening,  I  postponed  the  work  tiU  a  few  days  before  the  show 
opened,  tbinking  that  even  if  the  trees  perished  afterwards 
they  would  at  least  present  a  creditable  appearance  for  the 
few  days  of  the  show.  In  selecting  specimens  for  this  pur- 
pose I  took,  in  preference,  such  as  had  not  commenced  or  had 
partially  hardened  their  new  growth,  and  was  astonished,  as 
many  others  were,  to  find  how  little  they  suffered.  During  the 
three  weeks  they  were  at  Kilburn  they  certainly  looked  better, 
even  to  the  last  day,  than   ordinary  plantations  do  at  that 


period  after  removal.  But  a  still  further  trial  awaited  them. 
They  had  to  be  moved  again  immediately  after  the  show,  and 
this  in  the  second  week  in  July.  This  was  done  with  due 
care,  as  I  now  began  to  take  an  interest  in  what  I  regarded 
as  a  valuable  experiment.  Not  feeling,  however,  by  any 
means  confident  of  the  result,  I  planted  them  in  my  nurseries 
at  Broxbourne  ;  and  when  looking  at  them  recently  I  found 
that  scarcely  a  tree  had  died,  and  that  the  whole  presented 
a  most  satisfactory  appearance.  Certainly  no  one  in  looking 
at  them  would  have  suspected  that  they  had  been  moved  twice 
during  one  summer — first  in  June,  and  again  in  July,  and 
carted  to  and  fro  some  40  miles.  I  am  aware  that  the  summer 
of  1879  was  extraordinarily  moist,  and  this  no  doubt  was 
a  point  of  considerable  weight  in  their  favour.  But  from 
observations  made  during  the  operations  of  removing  and 
replanting,  I  am  of  opinion  that  had  the  case  been  otherwise 
the  result  would  have  been  nearly  the  same,  provided  due 
care  had  been  taken  in  protecting  the  roots  and  watering 
the  trees,  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  we  did 
not  think  necessary.  However,  those  who  are  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  will  probably  find  themselves  constrained  to 
admit  that  this  case  is  fairly  offered  as  evidence  in  favour 
of  early  autumn  or  late  spring  planting.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  principal  shrubs  used  in  this  experiment,  viz. — 
Arbutus,  Andromedas,  Aucubas,  Berberis,  Box  ;  Conifers  of 
various  sorts,  including  Cypresses,  Junipers,  and  Thujas ; 
Cotoneastera,  Daphnes,  Euonymus,  Garryas,  Hollies,  Kalmias, 
Laurels  of  different  kinds,  Laurustinus,  Mahonias,  Evergreen 
Oaks,  Osmanthus,  Pernettyas,  Phillyreas,  Portugal  Laurels, 
Privets,  Raphiolepis,  Rhododendrons,  Ruscus,  Skimmias,. 
Sweet  Bay,  Yuccas,  and  various  sorts  of  Yews. 

Waltham  Ci-oss.  William  Paul. 


BIOTA  ELEGANTISSIMA, 

One  great  error  that  owners  of  small  gardens  commit  is  that  of 
planting  trees  and  shrubs  the  natural  growth  of  which  renders  them 
unsuitable  for  such  situations.  Such  free  growing  subjects  as  Law- 
son's  Cypress,  Thuja  Lobbi,  and  gigantea,  although  very  pretty 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye  when  in  a  young  state,  soon  become  a 
source  of  trouble  when  but  a  limited  space  can  be  assigned  to 
their  development ;  and  the  owner  eventually  has  the  mortification 
of  finding  that  he  must  either  so  mutilate  his  specimens  as  to  des- 
troy their  characteristic  features,  or  remove  them  altogether.  It  is 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  slow-growing,  neat-habited  kinds  of 
Coniferous  trees  should  be  so  little  planted  in  villa  and  small  gar- 
dens generally.  The  monotonous  aspect  which  the  greater  part  of 
such  gardens  present  during  the  winter  months  is  really  painful  to 
witness,  and  is  the  more  inexcusable  as  the  choice  forms  of  dwarf- 
growing  shrubs  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  hardy  and  less  susceptible 
of  injury  in  severe  winters  than  the  masses  of  Laurels  and  such  like 
evergreens  which  often  form  the  sole  winter  verdure  therein. 
Biota  elegantissima,  really  a  gem  in  its  way,  well  deserves  its  speci- 
fic designation  ;  for,  although  of  upright,  compact  habit,  it  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  that  irregularity  of  outline  which  constitutes  one 
great  charm  of  the  Conifer  family.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  chan- 
ging its  aspects  at  different  seasons,  the  terminal  shoots  taking  on  in 
the  autumn  a  bright  cinnamon  tinge,  the  effect  of  wliich  is  both 
novel  and  striking  during  the  winter  season.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
bright  spring  days,  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  assume  a  most 
beautiful  shade  of  yellow,  glowing  like  gold  in  the  sunlight,  and 
presenting  a  most  enlivening  appearance.  This  Biota  is  indeed  an 
elegant  shrub,  and  worthy  of  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  pleasure 
ground.  For  small  gardens  it  is  a  most  suitable  subject,  as,  not  be- 
ing of  a  spreading  habit,  it  does  not  cover  much  ground — an  impor- 
tant consideration  where  space  is  limited.  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend this  shrub  to  intending  planters,  as  I  am  sure  that  it  only  re- 
quires to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.  In  a  young  state  it  is  well 
adapted  for  window  and  balcony  decoration,  well-grown  specimens 
in  6-iu.  and  10-in.  pots  proving  very  attractive.  Within  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  extensively  propagated  in  many  nurseries,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  it  are  annually  imported  from  the  Conti- 
nent, thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  persons  possessing  only  ' 
moderate  means.  J.  Coknhill, 
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WOODLAND  WOKK  FOK  MAY. 

The  warm  nights  of  the  past  week  have  been  very  favourable  for 
bark-stripping,  and  the  work  is  going  forward  rapidly.  Through- 
out the  country,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  falls  of 
Oak  will  be  light,  and  better  prices  than  hitherto  may  be  expected 
for  both  timber  and  bark.  We  cannot  too  often  impress  upon  the 
forester  or  woodreeve  the  necessity  for  careful  and  close  stripping 
without  hammering,  careful  stacking,  and  the  selection  of  open, 
airy  situations  for  the  bark.  The  inner  surface  of  the  whole  of  the 
bark  should  be  well  protected  from  the  effects  of  rain  and  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  preserve  the  bright  creamy  colour 
30  characteristic  of  that  which  is  rich  in  tannin  matter,  and  properly 
harvested.  The  stools  of  all  young  trees  which  are  expected  to  be 
reproductive  should  be  carefully  trimmed  round  with  the  adze,  so 
that  no  ragged  bark  may  be  found  upon  them.  While  careless  treat- 
ment may  leave  an  unsightly  blank  in  the  plantations,  careful  fel- 
ling and  trimming  off  will  ensure  a  vigorous  shoot.  Clear  out  both 
timber  and  faggots  or  brushwood  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  strip- 
ping, and  stop  up  all  clearance  roads  before  damage  is  done  to  the 
young  shoots  by  trespass.  Draining,  enclosing,  road-making,  and 
other  work  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  new  plantations,  may 
proceed  where  hands  are  plentiful.  Nursery  additions  will  be  the 
more  valuable  if  a  south  or  south-west  aspect  can  be  secured.  When 
facing  the  east,  tlie  young  plants  suffer  greatly  when  frozen  from  the 
early  morning  sun,  and  the  cold  cutting  winds  of  a  northern  aspect 
prove  very  destructive. 

Grass  seeds  may  still  be  sown,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  will  be  well 
to  roll  down  the  land  immediately  afterwards.  Much  of  the  seed 
that  is  sown  upon  rough  and  unrolled  land  is  lost  from  being  too 
deeply  buried.  For  this  reason,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
Clovers  much  thicker  upon  the  well  trodden  headlands  and  near 
the  gateways  of  a  newly-laid  down  field,  than  upon  any  other  parts. 
If  once  under  the  surface,  the  lighter  the  covering  of  Grass  seeds  the 
better.  Where  the  land  to  be  laid  down  has  been  recently  re- 
claimed, a  good  dressing  of  lime  will  prove  higlily  beneficial  upon 
most  soils.  This  not  only  promotes  the  gro'wth  of  a  finer  and  bet- 
ter sward,  but  the  herbage  itself  is  more  nutritive,  and  the  Grass 
remains  green  to  a  much  latter  period  in  the  autumn.  The  lime 
should  be  kept  as  near  the  surface  of  the  land  as  possible,  its  action 
being  more  powerful  when  within  tlie  influence  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun,   and  its  tendency  is  to  sink  deeply  into  the  soil. 

If  any  Coniferous  seeds  remain  unsown,  they  should  at  once  be 
put  into  the  beds.  Those  sown  early  should  be  watched  as  they  rise 
from  the  beds,  kept  safe  from  birds,  and  watered  in  dry  weather. 
Draw  out  weeds  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  before  they  become  strong 
enough  to  disturb  the  young  plants  in  their  removal.  .Seedling 
Pines,  and  Conifers  geneially,  may  be  transplanted  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Evergi-eens  of  large  size  may  still  be  removed, 
either  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  or  by  carefully  puddling  the  roots 
as  soon  as  they  are  completely  uncovered.  Quick  transplanting  is, 
however,  the  great  secret  of  success.  Loosen  the  surface  of  seed-beds 
upon  heavy  soils  by  liglitly  rolling  them,  or  carefully  hoeing  between 
the  rows  where  the  plants  liave  already  appeared.  Dress  and  crop 
all  recently  cleared  plots  in  the  nursery  ;  tread  up  or  well  ram  all 
wind-waved  trees  in  the  plantations,  and  repair  all  woodland  hedges 
before  cattle  are  turned  into  the  adjacent  pastures.  Hedges  should 
now  be  cleaned,  either  by  a  good  side  digging  or  hoeing.  Where  a 
thick-bottome'.l  and  really  serviceable  hedge  is  to  be  maintained,  no 
weeds  should  be  allowed  to  smother  the  lower  branches. 

Form  new  composts  of  all  refuse  from  the  nursery,  and  from  ditch 
soourings,  leaves,  turf,  and  whatever  suitable  materials  are  attain- 
able ;  and  turn  old  heaps,  giving  them  either  manure  or  lime,  as  neces- 
sary. Trench  recently  cleared  woodland  if  intended  for  replanting  ; 
and  carefully  carry  away,  or  burn  up,  all  remains  of  the  former  tree 
crop.  A  summer's  trenching,  or  deep  steam  cultivation,  will  put 
heavy  land  in  the  best  possible  state  for  autumn  planting.  By  the 
end  of  Maj',  Elm  seeds  may  sometimes  be  collected,  but  they  more 
commonly  ripen  in  June.  If  not  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  they  soon 
blow  away.  As  soon  as  gathered  they  should  be  spread  abroad,  if 
not  required  for  immediate  sowing.  A.  J.  Burkows. 

Pluckley,  Kent. 


admitted  ;  and  to-day  I  have  sent  plants  to  Innsbrilck,  to  try  what 
they  will  do  in  Austria.  M.  Ortgies  says  that  some  Laurustinuses 
were  sent  to  him  from  Belgium,  and  that  these,  being  in  pots,  were 
likewise  admitted,  but  that  Azaleas  without  pots  were  refused. — 
Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 


The  Phylloxera  La-w  on  the  Continent.— This  morning  I 
had  a  case  of  plants  from  Innsbruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  was  told  at  the 
custom-house  that  the  law  referred  to  last  week  (p.  339)  was  now  in 
force,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  carefully  investigate  its  contents. 
I  opened  the  case,  and  they  said  it  was  all  right.  It  appears  that 
the  Government  has  given  instructions  that  the  officials  ought  to 
search  carefully  for  young  Vines,  but  that  herbaceous  and  other  plants 
■were  to  be  admitted,  even  if  a  little  earth  was  attached  to  their  roots. 
To  M.  Ortgies  I  had  sent  some  plants,  on  purpose  to  see  what  the 
Swiss  custom-house  officers  would  do.     These,  however,  were  also 
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HARDY  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

These  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  Covent  Garden  Market  all  through 
the  spring  months,  and  amongst  them  none  are  more  popular  than 
double  red  and  white  Daisies.  These  are  treated  as  follows  : — In  the 
month  of  May  the  old  stock  roots  are  taken  up  and  divided  into 
single  crowns,  which  are  immediately  planted  with  a  dibber  about 
6  in.  or  8  in.  apart,  on  light,  well  dug  and  manured  land,  and  if  the 
weather  is  dry  one  or  two  good  soakings  of  water  are  given  them. 
They  soon  strike  root  when  they  are  kept  well  hoed  and  clear  of  weeds, 
all  straggling  blossoms  that  may  appear  being  pinched  off.  In 
August  they  are  again  taken  up  and  parted,  and  replanted  as  before 
in  a  warm,  sunny  situation  ;  if  a  little  sheltered  from  cold  winds  so 
much  the  better.  In  this  position  during  February,  March,  and 
April,  they  will  be  in  perfection,  and  are  then  taken  up  as  required, 
with  as  much  earth  as  possible  adhering  to  their  roots.  They  are 
then  packed  in  single  layers  in  fish  boxes,  which  hold  about  three  or 
four  dozen  roots  each,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  sold,  the  average 
wholesale  price  being  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  dozen  roots.  These  seem 
small  sums,  but  such  plants  can  be  grown  so  close  together  that  the 
quantity  to  be  produced  on,  say,  an  acre  of  land  is  enormous.  There 
is  a  pretty  variegated  kind  called  by  some  the  Aucuba-leaved  Daisy, 
which  makes  a  good  edging  for  a  border,  and  is  well  worth  growing. 

The  common  varieties  of  Pink  are  largely  grown,  the  old  white, 
moss,  red,  and  Anne  Boleyn  being  the  best  sorts  to  grow  freely  and 
sell  well.  These  are  propagated  by  dividing  the  old  stools  at  the 
end  of  the  flowering  season.  When  planted  in  light  soil  these  slips 
soon  emit  roots,  when  they  require  no  attention  except  keeping  them 
clean  and  giving  them  an  occasional  dressing  of  soot  to  keep  off  slugs 
and  the  common  house  sparrow,  which  in  sharp  weather  pecks  out 
the  crown  of  the  shoots.  When  taken  up  for  sale,  a  little  Moss  is 
tied  round  their  roots,  and  they  are  sold  in  dozens,  often  at  fair 
prices.  A  popular  member  of  the  Pink  family  is  the  single  variety, 
or  that  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  autumn.  Plants  raised  in  this 
way,  by  the  following  spring  are  so  vigorous  as  to  have  foliage  more 
like  that  of  a  Carnation  than  a  Pink.  They  are  called  "Jacks"  by 
the  costermongers,  who  carefully  tie  them  up  singly  and  in  pairs  in 
Moss,  and  label  them  with  some  high-sounding  name.  The  disap- 
pointment of  the  purchaser  thus  imposed  upon  may  therefore  easily  be 
imagined  when  his  supposed  fine  new  varieties  of  double  Carnations, 
Picotees,  &c.,  prove  to  be  when  in  flower  a  fine  crop  of  single  Pinks. 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  tricks  of  trade,  the  quantity  sold  each 
year  shows  no  diminution. 

Clove  Carnations  are  also  sold  in  the  form  of  roots,  and  at  times 
are  in  considerable  demand.  These,  and  the  better  kinds  of  Carna- 
tion and  Picotees,  are,  as  is  well  known,  propagated  by  layering  the 
side  shoots  and  planting  them  out  in  raised  beds  when  rooted.  They 
are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  wireworms,  which  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  them.  A  plentiful  dressing  of  lime  and  soot  when  digging 
the  ground  is  found  to  be  useful  in  keeping  them  in  check.  Using 
fresh  land  which  has  been  well  and  deeply  dug  and  exposed  to  the 
frost  during  the  winter  as  much  as  possible  is  an  excellent  mode  of 
securing  a  healthy  and  vigorous  stock  of  Pinks  and  Carnations. 
These  flowers  are  also  cut  and  sold  in  very  large  quantities  in  bunches 
consisting  of  a  dozen  each. 

Sweet  Williams  raised  from  seed  of  a  good  coloured  strain  are  also 
popular,  and  require  to  be  treated  like  Pinks.  Pansies  propagated  by 
seed,  cuttings,  and  division  of  the  roots  also  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
They  thrive  best  on  moderately  rich  heavy  land,  and  if  the  position 
is  cool  and  shady,  so  much  the  better.  They  are  sold  in  small  boxes, 
in  which  the  roots  are  packed  in  Moss.  They  are  taken  np  when 
they  have  one  or  two  expanded  flowers  on  them.  Polyanthuses  from 
seed  and  division  of  the  roots,  and  otherwise  treated  as  Daisies,  are 
charming  plants  and  universal  favourites,  as  are  also  Hepaticas,  which 
always  find  admirers.  The  Ranunculus  and  Anemone  are  likewise 
both  favourite  market  subjects,  and  in  some  seasons  their  blooms  in 
a  cut  state  are  very  profitable.  Few  more  pleasant  sights  can  be 
seen  than  a  good  bed  of  Ranunculuses  or  Anemones  in  full  flower  ; 
the  quantity  of  blossom  produced  and  the  variety  of  the  colouring 
in  good  strains  are  quite  remarkable. 

Wallflowers  of  a  good  dark  colour,  dwarf,  and  early  blocm'n,", 
are  very  largely  grown,  both  for  sale  in  the  form  of  roots  and  alfo 
in  the  shape  of  out  bloom.  Immense  quantities  of  the  latter  are  sold 
tied  up  in  good-sized  bunches.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them 
broug'it  into  Covent  Garden  by  the  cartload  during  the  height  of 
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the  blooming  season.  Of  course  when  produced  in  such  abundance 
the  price  is  extremely  small ;  but,  generally  speaking.  Wallflowers 
are  a  fairly  remunerative  crop.  They  will  thrive  well  under  fruit 
trees,  a  position  in  which  but  few  things  would  be  grown  to  equal 
advantage. 

Double-flowered  hardy  Primroses  are  worthy  of  every  attention, 
being  really  beautiful  flowers,  both  as  ornamental  little  garden  plants 
and  in  a  cut  state.  Forget-me-not,  Arabis,  Pyrethrura,  Phloxes, 
Violets,  Chrysanthemums,  Pseonies,  Thrift,  and  similar  hardy  sub- 
jects, are  always  to  be  found  in  the  market  in  spring  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  so  also  are  roots  of  many  kinds  of  culinary  herbs,  such  as 
Thyme,  Winter  Savory,  Sage,  Tarragon,  &c.  ;  small  plants  of 
Lavender,  Rue,  and  Rosemary  ;  clumps  of  common  hardy  Ferns  ; 
indeed,  nearly  every  hardy  root  that  produces  either  useful  leaves  or 
pretty  flowers  is  supplied  ready  for  the  purchaser.  These  are  mostly 
packed  in  moderate  and  useful  quantities  in  orange  or  fish  boxes,  and 
are  thus  in  a  very  convenient  form  for  the  buyer  to  safely  and  easily 
take  them  away.  Henry  Bailey. 


LOASA  HISPIDA. 

All  the  species  of  Loasa,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  of  which  the  genus  Loasa  is  the  type,  are  remarkable  for  the 


singular  structure  of  their  flowers  and  the  stinging  character  of  their 
foliage,  which  in  some  instances,  and  notably  in  the  kind  under 
notice,  is  developed  in  a  marked  degree.  Of  the  several  dozen  species 
known,  most  of  which  have  showy  flowers,  there  are  but  few  in  cul- 
tivation at  the  present  time,  though  it  appears  that  at  one  time  there 
were  several.  L.  hispida,  which  by  some  is  considered  to  be  a  variety 
of  L.  ambrosisefolia,  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  growing  about  18  in. 
high,  branching  considerably  when  strong,  and  bearing  deeply-cut 
foliage,  with  short  stinging  hairs.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal 
racemes,  composed  of  about  half-a-dozen  drooping  blossoms,  which 
are  1  in.  across,  the  boat-shaped  petals  being  of  a  clear,  bright,  lemon- 
yellow,  with  the  centre  of  the  flower  prettily  variegated  with  green 
and  white.  It  produces  its  blossoms  for  several  weeks  in  succession 
during  August  and  September.  The  other  kinds  in  cultivation  are — 
the  beautiful  new  L.  volcanica,  introduced  and  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Ipswich  as  L.  Wallisi,  with  pure  white  flowers  having 
red  and  white  striped  centres  ;  L.  lateritia,  a  twining  species,  with 
oraoge-red  flowers  ;  and  L.  triloba.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  the 
cool  rep^ons  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  and  therefore  can  be  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  this  country  during  summer.  Treated  as  half-hardy 
annuals,  and  grown  in  a  light  fertile  soil,  they  make  interesting  plants 
for  open  borders.  All  the  cultivated  kinds  may  be  raised  freely  from 
eeeds,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  are  produced  in  abundance. 

W.  G. 


ENGLISH  FLOWEK  GARDENING. 

If  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  there  is  an  interesting 
ari  well  compiled  article  on  the  English  flower  garden,  from  which 
w  make  the  following  extracts,  as  bearing  on  matters  recently  dis- 
cv3sed  in  these  pages  : — 

"  In  large  public  gardens,  where  a  glow  of  colour  only  was  wanted, 
wiiere  no  one  stopped  to  look  at  any  particular  plant,  and  where  a 
c^tain  uniformity  of  growth  was  essential,  the  bedding  system 
aijswered  extremely  well.  In  gardens  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
ajproaches  of  great  houses,  and  which  seem  laid  out  rather  by  the 
ajjhitect  than  the  gardener,  it  was  also  both  convenient  in  itself 
aid  striking  in  its  effects. " 

l"But  what  is  all  very  well  for  public  parks  and  very  important 
rnansions  is  out  of  place  in  smaller  country  houses,  and  becomes 
alsurd  in  small  villa  gardens.  However,  the  fashion  had  seized  hold 
o\  gardeners  and  masters  both,  and  every  one  must  4i^ave  what  was 
ciUed  an  Italian  garden.  But  to  make  their  Italian  garden,  they 
must  do  one  of  two  things.  They  must  either  root  up  the  old  hcr- 
biceous  plants,  which  year  after  year  had  blossomed  and  scented  the 
air  in  the  old  walled  garden  ;  or  they  must  take  a  piece  of  their  lawn, 
and,  cutting  it  up  into  segments,  then  plant  out  their  nurslings  of 
tie  greenhouse.  It  so  chanced,  moreover,  that  a  few  years  after  the 
new  fashion  came  in,  the  duty  on  glass  was  taken  off,  and  green- 
houses, which  had  once  been  a  luxury,  now  became  a  supposed 
necessary  of  life.  Hence  bedding-out,  instead  of  being  an  expensive 
form  of  gardening,  became  a  singularly  easy  and  not  a  very  costly 
method  of  having  a  certain  show  of  bright  and  effective  colouring. 
But  this  colouring  was  all.  In  the  old  walled  garden,  instead  of  the 
plants  which  so  long  had  had  their  home  there,  each  of  which  knew 
its  season,  and  claimed  welcome  as  an  old  friend,  there  were  bare 
beds  till  June,  and  then,  when  the  summer  was  hottest,  a  glare  of 
the  hottest  brightest  colours.  But  the  walled  garden  was  better 
than  the  newly-cut  circles  on  the  lawn.  In  the  garden  there  would 
at  least  be  the  shade  of  one  of  the  garden  walls.  In  the  outside- 
Italian  garden,  where,  with  the  smooth  old  turf,  trees  had  been  cut 
away,  there  would  be  no  shade  whatever.  Nobody  would  really  care 
to  walk  there,  and  probably  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  gather 
flowers,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  symmetry  of  the  beds.  Nor  can  any 
one  feel  the  slightest  interest  about  the  hundred  little  Pelargoniunas 
in  one  bed,  or  the  fifty  Calceolarias  in  the  next.  Each  plant  is 
exactly  like  its  neighbour.  All  individuality  has  gone,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  that  some  four  months  is  the  limit  of  their  short 
lives,  and  that  the  next  year  a  new  '  crop  '  of  Pelargoniums  and  Cal- 
ceolarias, equally  without  interest  or  character,  will  appear  in  their  • 
place.  Then,  too,  the  bedded-out  plants  are  plants  with  no  associa- 
tions as  regards  the  past.  No  poet  ever  sang  their  beauty,  and  no 
legend  tells  the  origin  of  their  birth.  Again,  they  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  scent,  and  to  our  forefathers  at  least  the  scent  of  flowers 
was  their  chief  attraction.  Often  too  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
number  of  small  beds  cut  out  of  the  green  turf  really  looks  well ;  m 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  has  a  make-shift  appearance  ;  flowers  were 
wanted,  and  the  lawn  has  been  sacrificed." 

"  Still  worse  was  the  effect  on  the  smaller  villa  gardens.  They 
had  had  their  flowers  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  garden  wall,  their 
pleasant  bit  of  lawn  with  specimen  trees,  their  fence  of  scented 
shrubs.  The  trees  were  destroyed,  the  lawn  was  cut  up  ;  and  all 
^      "-;,-  '  -  r.'  '"f"  and  vellow  patches  during  four  summer  months.^ 

Even  the  cottagers  m  many  piap^, <.«  i.-vc  lorgotten  the  old 

English  flowers,  such  as  grew  in  Perdita's  ga|rden,  the  '  hot  Laven- 
der,' the  Marygold,  and  Crown  Imperial,  and  the  Lily,  and  have 
taken  to  slips  of  Pelargonium  and  the  like. 

"  Nor  even  yet  had  the  abuse  of  the  bedding-out  system  done  its 
worst.  There  were  still,  as  we  have  said,  in  many  gardens,  strips 
of  border  which,  not  being  in  the  form  of  rounded  beds  were  allowed, 
half  under  protest  as  it  were,  to  harbour  some  of  the  old  flowers. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  ribbon-borders  were  invented,  and  the  last 
sanctuary  of  herbaceous  plants  was  often  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
Pelargoniums  again,  and  Calceolarias  with  Lobelias  in  front,  and 
dark  leaved  Perillas  in  the  background,  made  up  the  new  ribbon 
border.  It  was  no  doubt  effective  enough  in  its  way,  but  we  have 
now  seen  it  almost  everywhere,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  at  least. 
Of  course  there  are  happy  variations  of  it  in  great  places,  and  where 
the  gardener  is  a  man  of  taste  and  ability,  but  it  sometimes  appears 
to  us  that  such  gardeners  must  be  very  rare  exceptions.  Such  a 
ribbon  border  as  we  have  described,  and  extremely  badly  grown 
moreover,  is,  or  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  supposed  to  be  the  appropriate 
adornment  of  Shakespeare's  garden  at  New  Place,  in  Stratford. 

"  A  further  modification  in  the  round  beds  has  been  introduced 
still  more  recently.  It  is  the  bedding-out  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  of 
Echeverias,  and  of  other  plants,  whose  beauty  bes  in  the  foliage 
rather  than  the  blossom.  No  doubt  they  give  softer  tints  to  the 
general  effect,  but  they  are  a  poor ,  substitute  for  the  varied  beauty 
of  on  old  garden.     It  may  be  difficult  to  find  interest  in  the  ordinary 
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'bedding-out  stuff,'  but  they  are  poetry  itself  compared  to  planti 
which  chiefly  remind  one  of  the  last  daya  of  the  garden  of  '  Thf 
Sensitive  Plant,'  when,  instead  of  all  odorous  flowers,  there  wen 
only  growths, 

'  Whose  coarse  leaves  were  splashed  with  many  a  speck 
Like  the  water-snake's  helly  and  the  toad's  back.' 
And  this  latest  fancy  is  itself  falling  into  the  further  degradation  of 
carpet-hedding.     That  a  carpet  should  imitate  a  flower-bed  is  one 
thing  ;  years  ago  in  '  Casa  Guidi  Windows,'  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  o: 
some  carpets,  where 

'  Your  foot 
Dips  deep  in  velvet  Roses.' 
This  may  be  well  enough  ;  but  who  wants  flowei'-beds  to  look  like 
carpets  ?  They  may  strike  you  at  tirst  as  being  ingenious,  and  even 
pretty,  but  the  feeling  is  at  once  followed  by  a  sense  of  their  essential 
debasement  as  rggards  gardening.  No  flower  is  permitted,  and  the 
glorification  of  Stonecrops  and  House-leeks  is  the  chief  result.  Bu", 
indeed  the  geometrical  figures  of  the  carpet  bedding  is  not  the  worst 
The  gardeners  are  now  trying  their  skill  in  designs  on  their 
carpet-beds  ;  and  names,  mottoes,  coats  of  arms,  and  other  frivolities 
are  becoming  common.  The  most  stupid  follies  of  the  Topiarian  age 
were  graceful  and  sensible  compared  to  this.  It  is  less  childish  to 
trim  a  Yew  tree  into  a  peacock  than  to  arrange  your  Sedums  and 
Alternantheras  to  look  like  animals  on  a  badly-woven  carpet.  Nor 
has  the  absurdity  even  the  merit  of  being  original.  It  is  really  an 
old  French  invention,  and  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV  the  gardens 
at  Fontainebleau  and  Chantilly  were  known  for  their  quaint  devices 
in  flowers,  their  ships,  armorial  bearings,  and  cyphers  interlaced." 

"In  conclusion,  we  can  only  repeat  the  'the  English  flower 
garden '  may  afford  far  greater  pleasure  than  it  does  at  present.  We 
must  learn  to  look  on  plants,  not  as  mere  points  of  colour,  but  as  old 
friends  on  whose  coming  we  can  rely,  and  who,  returning  with  the 
recurring  seasons,  bring  back  with  them  pleasant  memories  of  past 
years.  And  if,  as  often  happens,  they  are  plants  consecrated  by 
song  or  legend,  the  imagination  is  quickened,  as  surely  as  the  heart 
is  stirred.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  our  personal  delight  in  a 
garden  is  entirely  independent  of  its  size  or  the  perfection  of  its 
appliances.  A  child's  garden,  such  as  Mary  Howitt  once  described, 
a  few  pots  of  Musk  or  Mignonette  on  the  window-ledge  of  a  school- 
boy's study,  will  afford  a  pleasure  which  acres  of  garden  left  only 
to  the  gardener's  care  can  never  give.  '  How  can  I  care  for  this  garden  ? 
It  is  so  much  too  large  to  care  about ' — a  lady,  who  owns  one  of  the 
famous  gardens  in  the  north  of  England,  once  said  to  us  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  appreciate  the  difficulty." 


of  the  limestone  has  its  only  British  habitat  on  the  Orme — I  allu  le 
to  the  Cotoneaster,  which  I  find  in  Switzerland  tenanting  the  same 
scroggy  ground  as  here.  The  Cotoneaster  is  undoubtedly  an  indi- 
genous plant  on  the  ledges  of  the  Orme,  and  does  not  owe,  as  some 
have  thought,  its  origin  to  bird  introduction. — Peter  Inchbald, 
Llandudno,  North    Wali'x. 


Tropseolum  sesailifolium..— In  the  descriptive  account  of 
aUthespecie3whichappearedinTuEGARDEN(Vol.  XIII.  p.  442)  accom- 
panied by  coloured  figures  of  T.  speciosum  and  T.  polyphyllum,  Mr. 
Hemsley  briefly  alludes  to  this  plant  as  being  in  cultivation,  though 
apparently  he  did  not  know  it  sufficiently  to  describe  it.  'Through 
Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
illustrating  it ;  and,  as  may  be  seen,  it  is  in  the  way  of  T.  polyphyllum, 
having  the  same  prostr.ite  habit  of  growth,  though  the  leaves  are 
considerably  smaller.  The  flowers  are  large,  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  stalkless,  and  arranged  closely  on  the  slender 

stpr.%0  ,  i,onno  its  specific  name  is  aptly  applied.     The.  c"i" 'ri''" 

flowers  IS  yellow,  aim,  v^cuig  (..  .j.,„%.a'piei!ii!imiiy,  must  be  very  enec- 
tive  on  a  rockery  or  raised  border,  where  they  can  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage. We  have  had  no  experience  in  growing  it,  but  probably  it  will 
thrive  in  a  light  rich  soil,  in  a  sunny  situation  similar  to  that  which 
suits  T.  polyphyllum — which,  by  the  way,  has  become  almost  a  weed 
in  many  gardens  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. — W.  G. 

Orchis  liircina  on  the  Orme's  Head. — The  Orchis  on 
the  Orme  is  after  all  the  true  Lizard  Orchis  (Orchis  hircina).  I 
have  seen  three  plants  of  it  in  the  nursery  garden  of  tlie  gardener 
who  found  it  at  Llandudno  last  autumn,  and  have  put  some  crucial 
questions  to  the  finder,  who  is  aKentish  man,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  plant,  as  it  grows  in  his  native  county.  Like  0.  pyramidalis,  it 
has  the  pollen-glands  united  ;  the  spike  is  lax,  and  the  sepals,  instead 
of  spreading,  as  in  pyramidalis,  are  connivent ;  moreover,  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  trifid  lip  is  long  and  twisted.  As  the  man  said,  "he 
could  feel  it  was  twi-sted  in  the  dark."  It  flowers  late  in  the  autumn, 
in  September,  and  the  spike  is  upwards  of  2  ft.  high.  The  tubers 
are  not  fasciculate,  as  in  0.  latifolia,  nor  palmate,  as  in  0.  conopsea, 
but  undivided,  and  "  large  as  a  duck's  egg,"  to  use  the  words  of  the 
finder.  The  leaves  h.ave  the  general  aspect  of  the  genus  Orchis,  the 
numerous  veins  running  in  parallel  lines  to  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  where 
they  connive.  The  leaf  is  ovate  in  form  and  ajmewhat  glaucous. 
The  formation  in  which  this  Orchis  grows  is  the  mountain  or  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  which  crops  up  and  forms  the  headland.  Other 
Kentish  plants,  lovers  of  limestone,  may  likewise  be  found  on  the 
headland,  such  aa  Silene  nutans  and  Chryoscoma.     Another  lover 


IMPROVED  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Grieve  on  this  subject, 
and,  wishing  to  terminate  the  discussion  for  the  present,  handed 
it  to  our  corre.gpondent  "  Justicia,"  whose  remarks  are  in 
italics. 

"Justicia"  says  (p.  291)  that  I  "still  think  that  hardy  flowers  only 
open  in  the  cold  spring,  when  the  weather  is  so  bad  that  no  one  can 
enjoy  them. "  Now  I  never  thought  this,  and  certainly  never  said 
it.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  here  what  I  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  any  of  your  readers  interested  in  the  matter  can  easily  see. 
[  This  is  what  was  said :  ' '  Our  hardy  alpine  and  spring -flowtring  plants 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  many  of  them  are  very  pretty,  and 
everybody  loves  and  admires  them,  but  unfortunately  the  state  oj  the. 
weather  in  this  country  at  the  time  they  are  in  their  greatest  beauty  is 
too  often  such  as  to  prevent  people  spending  much  of  their  time  hi 
their  gardens"  ! — J.]  "Justicia"  speaks  "  of  the  little  bits  of  feeble 
spring  bedding  which  one  sees  here  and  there."  In  various  parts  of 
the  country,  however,  such  as  at  Belvoir  Castle,  Heckfield,  and  various 
other  places  which  could  be  named,  such  attempts,  according  to  all 
accounts,  are  far  from  being  feeble.  [Spring  bedding,  as  usually 
carried  out,  is  more  refined  in  colour  than  summer  bedding,  and  good, 
as  being  carr-ied  out  with  hardy  subjects.  But  it  gives  nothing  equal 
to  the  beautiful  effects  that  may  be  secured  by  grouping  and  massing 
hardy  flowers  in  the  various  natural  and  artistic  loays  suggested  in 
The  Garden.  It,  moreover,  involves  the  costly  yearly  or  tioice-a-year 
labour  which  I  have  often  shown  is  a  huge  waste  in  summer  bedding. 
Spring  bedding  is  also  geometrical ;  the  be.st  spring  gardening  need 
never  be  so. — J.]  But  neither  spring  nor  summer  bedding  need  in 
any  degree  be  considered  as  antagonistic  to  the  planting  of  per- 
manent and  artistic  groups  of  hardy  flowering  plants  in  suitable 
situations  ;  while  much  may,  no  doubt,  be  done  in  the  way  of 
supplementing  such  groups  by  the  annual  addition  of  bulbs  in  spring 
and  tender  plants  during  the  summer  months.  [Every  kind  of  bedding- 
out  is  antagonistic  in  all  ways  to  true  gardening,  because  its  insatiable 
maw  absorbs  year  after  year  fruitlessly  the  means  (often  most  ample) 
that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  adding  to  the  beauty,  the  riches,  and  the  lasting 
embellishment  of  the  garden.  In  this  connection  all  should  read  the 
remarks  of  "J.  S.  W."  in  The  Garden /oc  April  17,  in  which  he 
rightly  points  out  how  the  all-consuming  labour  required  for  the  present 
system  of  flower  gardening  prevents  many  desirable  and  many  neces- 
sary imjyrovements  being  attempted. — /.] 

Your  correspondent  "J.  S.  W."  (p.  312),  in  alluding  to  this 
subject,  concludes  his  remarks  as  follows  ;  "In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  plea  of  necessity,  or  even  desirability,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  urged,  though  fashion  may."  If  the  writer  means  by  this  that  a 
summer  flower  garden  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  I  need  only  say 
'■^■. '  ^ A — ,''?  ,'*-,-'"->o.  anH  neither,  as  far  as  that  ffoes,  is  a  conser- 
vatory, an  Orchid  house,  or  a  rine  stove  ;  and  as  to  aesiiiiuuity, 

that  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  But,  as  I  write  from  a  gar- 
dener's point  of  view,  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  ignore,  but  must  rather  conform,  more  or  less,  to  fashion  in 
such  matters,  whatever  his  own  opinion  regarding  the  same  may 
happen  to  be,  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  far  from  being 
alone  in  finding  himself  to  some  extent  the  slave  of  the  most  powerful 
of  all  despots  ;  so  if  summer  bedding  has  absorbed  more  consideration 
than  some  of  its  opponents  think  it  deserves,  this  circumstance 
itself  shows  that  public  opinion  is  at  present  at  issue  with  them. 
[Surely  it  is  needless  to  prove  that  this  wretched  system  is  popular  after 
it  has  almost  destroyed  half  the  beauty  of  English  gardens  J  If  it 
were  not  so  I  should  not  have  to  Jight  against  it.  1  grant  the  popularity 
at  once. — J.]  And  it  will  in  no  degree  increase  the  popularity  of  any 
other  system  of  decoration  to  merely  condemn  its  rival — if  rival 
indeed  it  be,  which  I  am  inclined  to  deny,  as,  generally  speaking, 
there  is  room  enough  in  most  establishments  for  all  systems  should 
they  be  desired.  [That  other  things  than  bedding-stuff  should  find 
a  place  is  what  I  have  asked  for  all  along.  But  can  any  one  seriously 
.say  that  the  planting  of,  say,  70,000  tender  plants  in  May  to  perish 
in  October  does  not  interjere  with  the  planting  on  a  scale  befitting  the  merits 
of  the  hundreds  of  lovely  hardy  flowers,  bulbs,  flowering-shrubs,  &c.,  that 
do  not  perish  in  October,  but  live  for  many  years  ? — J.'\  "  Justicia  " 
further  says  that  I  "will  not  admit,  or  do  not  know,  that  many 
lovely  hardy  plants  bloom  in  the  prime  of  summer."  Now,  the  first 
part  of  this  sentence  I  have  never  refused  to  admit ;  and  as  to  the 
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latter,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  such  is  the  case  ;  and  I  also  know 
that  the  loveliest  of  them  retain  their  beauty  for  only  a  very  short 
time ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  reason  which  compels  those  who  prac- 
tise summer  bedding  to  reluctantly  decline  their  use.  "Justicia" 
also  says  "  that  if  1  go  to  any  good  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
round  London  in  the  warmest  tummer  I  would  find  as  many  as  I 
eoald  enjoy  in  one  day."  This  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt;  and 
I  might  not  ui  likely  be  so  enamoured  of  their  beauty  as  to  be 
induced  to  repeat  my  visit  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so, 
when  I  would  probably  in  too  many  instances  find  the  beauty  of  many 
of  my  favoi;  rites  sadly  on  the  wane.  [Daffodils  bloom  over  a  period 
of  ten  to  twdve  w.eks;  Lilies  of  different  kinds  for  four  months  or 
more;  Irises  are  lovely  for  nearly  two  montlis,  without  counting  the 
very  early  ones  ;  Delphiniums  bloom  for  a  long  time,  and  give  a  good 
second  bloom  if  treated  properly,  as  do  Pyrethrums,  Globe-flowers,  and 
other  plants.  Numbers  of  hardy  plants  bloom  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  are  beautiful  in  the  bud  stage  as  well.  And  what  to  Mr.  Grieve 
is  a  demerit — not  flowering  in  a  stereotyped  manner  throughout  the 
summer — i^  to  other  lovers  of  Nature  one  of  the  greatest  charms 
belonging  to  flowers.  As  the  Guchoo-flower  succeeds  the  Wood  Anemone, 
so  is  it  delightful  to  see  the  garden  flowers  pass  one  after  another 
in  their  seasons. — /.]  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  wealth 
and  beauty  of  the  hardy  floi-a  of  temperate  regions ;  and  the 
gardens  of  this  country  are  still  being  enriched  by  valuable  intro- 
ductions, possibly  not  more  rapidly  than  is  desirable.  Extensive, 
although  not  always  very  select,  collections  of  these  plants  existed, 
ho  .vevei,  in  this 
country  long  before 
the  advent  of  the 
bedding-out  system. 
Years  ago,  so  many 
that  I  hardly  care  to 
reckon  them  up,  I 
knew  something  of 
an  extensive  garden 
establishment  where 
the  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants  ex- 
ceeded, I  think,  900 
distinct  species  and 
varieties.  All  were, 
I  believe,  correctly 
named,  at  least  num- 
bered, and  these 
numbers  correspond- 
ed with  a  list,  which 
only  very  good  boys 
were  allowed  as  a  spe- 
cial favour  to  copy, 
and  to  study  the 
plants  any  time  be- 
fore four  o'clock  in 
the  mornings,  and 
after  seven  p.m.,  as 
these  were  the  pre- 

mowing-maohine  days,  when  lawns  had  to  be  closely  shaved 
with  the  scythe  before  the  sun  had  time  to  drink  up  the  dew.  As  has 
been  said,  this  collection  of  plants  was  more  comprehensive  than 
select,  and  contained  many  plants  which  might  possibly  have  been 
interesting  to  a  botanist,  or  gastronomically  so  to  a  half-famished 
cow,  but  which  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  flora  of  tem- 
perate regions  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  pronounce  decorative 
or  at  all  ornamental  ;  and  these  were  the  plants,  viz.,  coarse  and 
terribly  tall  Asters,  Epilobiums,  5-ft.  Solidagos,  &c.,  which  the  bed- 
ding-out system  has  driven  from  the  garden.  And  I  think  most  of 
your  readers  who  may  have  known  them  will  say  that  it  served  them 
right,  as  they  had  no  business  to  be  there ;  and  "Selection,  not  col- 
lection, "  is  now,  and  ought  to  be,  the  motto  of  the  flower  gardener. 
[Mr.  Grieve  does  not  say  a  tcord  here  of  the  hundreds  of  lovely 
plants  which  were  driven  out  and  kept  out  by  the  same  system.  To 
many  of  these  his  best  bedding  plants  were  as  showy  loeeds — devoid 
of  associations,  form,  or  Jragrance.  The  hardy  Lilies  alone  are 
worth  the  w/wle ,  lot,  not  to  speak  of  catalogues  of  other  beautiful 
flowers,  too  long  excluded  by  a  system  false  to  Nature  and  art,  and 
opposed  to  every  true  interest  of  the  garden. — /.]  In  a  former  com- 
munication upon  this  subject,  I  think  I  disapproved  of  attempting  to 
carry  out  two  distinct  systems  of  bedding — viz. ,  that  of  spring  and 
summer  in  the  same  set  of  beds  ;  although  this  is  done,  and  well  done 
too,  in  some  establishments,  but  it  demands  much  labour,  and  is  seldom 
satisfactory,  the  one  system  seriously  interfering  with  the  other.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  the  site  of  the  summer  flower  garden 
assuming  during  winter  the  character  of  an  arboreal  garden,  the  beds 
being  furnished  with  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  with  ornamental  folir 


age  and  graceful  habit  of  growth,  which  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected  or  desired  as  an  out-of-doors  winter  garden  in  this  country. 
In  many  establishments  this  system  is  to  some  extent  practised,  and 
will  no  doubt  ere  long  become  general.  An  excellent  example, 
which  ought  to  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  same,  was 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  on  the  14th  of  last  October, 
by  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith.  This  consisted  of  a  beau- 
tifully arranged  geometric  garden,  the  beds  of  which  were  fur- 
nished with  small  hardy  plants  of  distinctively  coloured  leafage,  and 
margined  with  dwarf  Box  or  the  green-leaved  Euonymus  micro- 
phyllus,  the  whole  being  relieved  by  pyramidal  plants  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  argentea,  Taxus  fastigiata  aurea,  &c.,  together  with 
standard  variegated  Ivies,  standard  Aucubas  (bearing  bright  red 
ripe  berries),  and  many  other  beautiful  and  interesting  plants,  well 
suited  to  the  purpose  in  view.  [Here  again  we  have  geometry  and 
endless  labour.  Who  that  has  the  true  spirit  of  the  gardener  within 
him,  and  has  eyes  to  see  the  many  gardens  beautiful  at  all  seasons 
without  such  complications,  can  contemplate  without  dread  this  twice- 
a-year  transferring  of  a  number  of  hardy  young  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  providing  a  place  fcrr  them  in  the  meantime  ?  Just  imagine  what 
could  be  done  for  permanent  good  in  beautiful  plantiyig  with  the  means 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  costly  "arboreal  gardening"  as  this  !  And, 
granting  that  people  are  rich  enough  to  do  it,  what  then?  Why, 
probably  in  a  neighbouring  rectory  garden,  where  no  such  nursery-like 
moving  about  of  the  poor  plants  was  ever  thought  of,  we  should  find 
a   real   ' '  arboreal  garden "   on    the   turf,   far   beyond    the   highest 

triumphs  of  the  bed- 
der-out     of    shrubs, 

A  few  words  more 
and  I  have  done  with 
the  subject  of  sum- 
mer bedding,  which, 
with  all  its  short- 
comings, I  believe  to 
have  had  very  much 
to  do  with  the  foster- 
ing of  a  love  for 
flowers  among  all 
classes  of  the  com- 
munity to  an  extent 
which  certainly  did 
not  previously  exist. 
The  humblest  cot- 
tager now  carefully 
preserves  his  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Fuch- 
sias, &c.,  as  window 
plants  during  winter, 
with  the  view  of 
their  decorating  his 
little  front  garden 
when  summer  again 
returns.  And  this 
preservation  is  often 
accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  considerable  trouble,  such  as  their  nightly  removal  from 
the  windows  to  places  of  greater  safety.  With  a  view  of  securing 
their  vitality,  I  have  even  heard  of  their  being  placed  upon  the 
warm  hob,  an  act  of  mistaken  kindness  which  would  doubtless  prove 
too  much  for  them.  Many  people,  too,  of  limited  means  have  been 
induced  to  erect  a  greenhouse  or  glass  structure  of  some  kind, 
which  even  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  glass  would  hardly  have, 
tempted  them  to  do,  had  it  not  been  the  desire  for  the  means  of " 
preserving  their  bedding  plants  during  winter.  P.  Grieve. 

Gulford. 

[Of  all  Mr.  Grieve's  reasons  for  bedding,  the  last  is  the  most  amusing- 
if  not  the  strongest.  Imagine  the  unhappy  descendant  of  the  oumers 
of  our  once  lovely  cottage  gardens — bright  with  Daffodils,  Boses,  Pansies, 
Pinks,  and  double  Primroses,  and  other  plants  that,  like  himself,  did 
not  much  regard  the  cold  breeze — being  obliged  to  carry  a  miserable 
bedding  plant  to  a  "loarm  hob"  with  theview  of  "securing  its  vitality  ".' 
I  remember  once  speaking  to  the  late  Mr.  Moivbray  Morris,  for  a  long 
time  the  able  manager  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper,  about  this  very  sub- 
ject, and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  said  to  m,e,  "  With  all  the- 
expense  and  skill  bestowed  upon  your  modern  flower  garden,  you  have- 
produced  nothing  half  so  pretty  as  an  old-fashioned  cottage  garden. "' 
This  is  the  simple  truth.  But  he  did  not  refer  to  the  cottage  garden- 
planted  by  sticking  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  <£-c. ,  into  the  raw  earth  three 
months  after  the  real  cottage  garden  begins  to  be  bright  with  blossoms. 
— Justicia.] 

[With  this  article  we  close  the  subject  for  the  present.    We 
ve  promised   "  Justicia  "  his  own  way  till  the  fall  of  his 
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year's  "Leaflets."  Afterwards  we  hope  to  follow  with  a 
similar  department  from  another  writer — who  maybe  a  curator, 
botanist,  florist,  or  "professor  of  bedding-stuff;"  we  have 
not  finally  determined.] 


NOTES    FROM    NEW    ENGLAND. 

Dwarf  Phloxes. — I  was  much  pleased  with  your  beautiful  plate 
of  the  dwarf  Phloxes.  They  have  always  been  favourites  with  me, 
and  1  know  of  but  few  plants  prettier  in  spring  than  P.  divaricata. 
It  is,  therefore,  particularly  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nelson  has  taken  this  fine  group  of  early  hardy  flowering  plants  in 
hand,  and  has  already  added  three  or  four  fine  varieties  to  our  gar- 
dens. If  so  much  has  been  gained  from  accidental  seedmg,  what 
may  we  not  expect  when  aided  by  judicious  hybridisation  ?  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  have  a  class  of  these  hardy  Phloxes  quite  as  varied 
in  colour  and  fully  as  great  an  addition  to  our  gardens  as  those  of 
Phlox  Drummondi  ;  for,  as  every  one  knows,  we  have  plenty  of 
flowers  at  the  seasou  of  the  latter,  but  few,  very  few,  for  the  spring 
garden. 

Rhododendrons. — I  was  rather  amused,  as  well  as  interested, 
in  an  account  recently  given  in  U  Horticulture  Beige,  of  our  native 
Rhododendron  catawbiense,  copied  from  M.  Andre's  "  Plants  de 
Terre  de  Bruyfere,"  where  it  is  related  that  Lord  Catesby,  who  pub- 
lished in  1741  his  work  on  tlie  "History  of  the  Carolinas,"  discovered 
it  and  gave  it  his  name  (R.  Catesbyi)  ;  but  the  same  plant  much 
later  was  named  R.  catawbiense  by  Michaux,  from  the  Catawba 
River,  where  it  grows,  in  America.  I  thought  that  old  "  honest,  in- 
genious, and  modest  Mr.  Mark  Catesby, "  whose  monument  is  the  mag- 
nificent work  alluded  to,  all  drawn,  engraved,  and  coloured  by  his 
own  hand,  was  far  more  gratifying  and  enduring  than  any  lordship 
which  might  have  most  justly  been  bestowed  upon  him,  as  it  has 
upon  those  far  less  deserving.  In  a  splendid  copy  which  he  pre- 
sented to  good  old  Peter  CoUinson  is  the  following  note  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  title  page  in  the  handwriting  of  CoUinson  :  "  This  edition 
of  this  noble  work  is  very  valuable,  as  it  was  highly  finished  by  the 
ingenious  author,  who  ingratitude  made  me  this  present  for  the  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  I  lent  him  without  interest,  to  enable  liim 
to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  family,  else  of  neces- 
sity it  must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  bookseller."  Noble  old  Peter 
CoUinson  !  Would  that  there  were  more  such  to  day,  as  well  as  Mark 
Catesbys,  even  without  "lord"  being  attached  to  their  names.  In  the 
same  journal,  and  while  describing  a  new  and  fine  white  variety  of 
Rhododendron  called  Boule  de  Neige,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
R.  catawbiense  and  Azalea  liliflora  (though  doubted  by  the  writer, 
M.  Ed.  Pyuaert,  who  thinks  it  is  only  a  variety  of  catawbiense), 
are  some  general  remarks  on  the  superior  hardiness  of  the  seed- 
lings from  the  latter,  with  a  list  of  forty-eight  kinds  which  have 
victoriously  resisted  the  frosts  of  the  severe  winter,  and  may  be 
called  really  hardy  in  Belgium.  You  will  recollect  that  it  was  but 
a  week  or  two  ago  that  I  spoke  in  praise  of  the  R.  catawbiense, 
and  urged  your  cultivators  to  improve  it  without  the  aid  of  so  much 
of  the  R.  arboreum. 

Celastrus  scandens.— In  your  account  of  this  (p.  141)  you 
did  uot  name  one  of  its  chief  beauties,  which  is  the  coral-red 
berries  that  cover  the  plant  in  autumn  and  late  into  winter,  when 
not  devoured  by  the  birds,  and  which  have  given  it  the  local 
name  of  "  Waxwork."  It  grows  abundantly  in  our  neighbourhood, 
clainbering  over  old  walls,  scrambling  around  scraggy  shrubs,  and 
coiling  up  the  trunks  of  large  trees.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  a 
wild  garden.  Menispermura  canadense  is  prettier  in  all  respects 
except  as  regards  the  absence  ot  the  scarlet  berries.  Its  leaves  are 
Maple-shaped,  and  when  thickly  covering  a  tree — as  they  usually 
.  do,  from  the  multitude  of  the  tiny  stems — they  lie  over  one  another 
like  the  slates  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  form  a  dense  mass  of 
foliage.  I  can  recommend  both  of  them  for  the  wild  garden,  or 
for  any  locality  where  they  are  needed  to  cover  walls  or  fences 
or  the  stems  of  old  trees— in  short,  for  any  situation  in  which  they 
can  be  allowed  room  for  full  development. 

Blue  and  other  Hydrangeas.— If  we  could  get  a  blue 
Hydrangea  that  would  stay  blue,  without  regard  to  soil,  it  would  be 
a  decided  acquisition.  I  recollect  one  of  my  first  attempts  at  growing 
plants  was  to  make  a  blue  Hydrangea,  and  though  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  book  knowledge,  I  had  not  much  experience,  and  therefore  my 
experiment,  of  which  I  felt  so  sure  of  success,  was  looked  upon  as 
likely  to  be  a  failure.  I  took  an  old  plant  in  April  and  divided  it 
into  two  ;  one  was  potted  in  the  old  peat  or  boggy  soil  then  so  much 
"u^'c  ^""^  '""^'^  successfully  too,  by  a  cultivator  who  always  brought 
the  finest  plants  to  market ;  and  the  other  in  pure  yellow  loam,  for  I 
had  read  m  Loudon's  "  Encyclop:edia  "  that  it  they  were  "expected 
to  blow  blue  they  must  be  potted  in  the  pure  yellow  Hampstead 


loam."  Of  course  I  had  no  Hampstead  loam,  nor  knew  what  it  was; 
but  I  found  some  which  I  thought  near  enough  to  what  it  might  be. 
The  plants  were  placed  side  by  side,  and  so  continued,  watered  and 
treated  alike,  and  watched  with  considerable  anxiety  and  no  little 
pride  as  they  began  to  show  signs  of  colour.  True  enough,  I  had 
as  beautiful  a  blue  "  blow  "  as  I  have  ever  seen  from  that  day  to 
this ;  and  also  large  heads  on  the  peat-grown  pink  plant,  making  a 
grand  contrast,  and  establishing  my  reputation  as  a  skilful  conjurer; 
for  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  horticulture  in  America,  before  there 
was  a  horticultural  journal  from  which  to  obtain  information.  We 
are  still  as  much  in  doubt  as  ever  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  change 
of  colour  ;  but  we  find  the  yellow  loam  to  be  more  reliable  in  obtain- 
ing blue  flowers  than  any  other  soil.  A  "  true  blue,"  as  I  have  said, 
will  be  an  acquisition,  for  I  think  the  peculiar  shade  I  have  some- 
times been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  flower.  Our  gardens  have  been  enriched  by  recent  additions  to 
the  old  Hortensia  family.  M.  Pottier,  in  L' Horticulture  Beige,  truly 
says  that  "to-day  the  general  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the  new 
variety,  Thos.  Hogg,  is  fixed.  We  know  that  it  is  a  plant  vigorous, 
hardy,  and  very  floriferous  ;  and  what  flowers  !  The  last  spring  (1879) 
I  visited  the  nurseries  of  M.  L.  Suret,  where  I  saw  a  plant  three 
years  old  producing  thirty  of  its  splendid  bouquets  measuring  20 
centimfetres  in  diameter,  of  the  clearest  white  with  a  blue  eye  in  the 
centre."  lean  subscribe  to  all  M.  Pottier  writes.  It  is  a  grand 
plant  for  the  garden  or  the  greenhouse,  blooming  as  it  does  most 
freely  and  finely  in  5-in.  pots  from  April  onwards,  until  plants  of  it 
begin  to  bloom  in  the  open  ground.  But  its  value  as  a  companion 
plant  is  scarcely  appreciated.  The  old  Hydrangea  is  grown  here 
extensively  for  summer  decoration  by  planting  in  very  large  tuba 
18  in.  or  20  in.  over.  These  plants,  which  are  wintered  in  a  cool 
cellar  or  frame,  are  carefully  brought  forward  until  they  begin  to 
bloom,  when  they  are  placed  upon  the  lawn  or  in  suitable  positions 
to  show  off  their  flowers.  When  well  established,  they  form  a  mass 
of  foliage  and  blossoms  fully  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  continue  in  beauty 
nearly  the  whole  summer  unless  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Heretofore  we  had  only  the  old  pink  and  uncertain  blue,  but  now 
we  are  sure  of  a  pure  white,  which  lightens  up  with  its  snowy  bou- 
quets any  garden  scene.  Truly  I  may  say  "What  flowers!" 
Scarcely  a  garden  in  Newport,  our  fashionable  sea-side  resort,  that 
does  not  contain  one  or  more  of  these  huge  Hydrangeas.  Another, 
not  very  new,  but  handsome,  variety  is  the  kind  known  as  H.  Otaksa, 
an  improved  variety  of  hortensis,  with  rather  larger  bouquets  and 
improved  foliage.  It  completes  the  trio  of  fine  ornamental  late 
summer-blooming  plants,  which  can  hardly  be  too  extensively  culti- 
vated. 

PyrusMalusfloribunda. — M.  Burvenich  speaks  enthusiasti- 
cally of  this  Pyrus  introduced  from  Japan.  I  have  not  yet  seen  it 
of  sufficient  size  to  judge  of  its  many  excellencies  as  an  ornamental 
shrub  ;  but  according  to  his  account  it  is  another  of  the  valuable 
additions  to  our  gardens  from  that  prolific  source  introduced  by 
Siebold.  During  April  and  May  it  is  literally  covered  with  bright 
rose-coloured  flowers,  changing  to  pink  and  white,  which  contrast 
agreeably  with  the  unopened  buds,  that  are  of  a  most  brilliant  red. 
To  these  flowers  succeed  the  little  fruits,  which  are  yellow  and  the 
size  of  a  Mulberry.  It  is  very  hardy,  flourishes  in  any  soil,  and  can 
be  grafted  on  the  Doucin,  Paradise,  or  common  Apple  stock.  To  sum 
up,  M.  Burvenich  remarks  that  the  Pyrus  Mains  floribunda  during 
the  three  phases  of  its  flowering  is,  so  to  speak,  a  veritable  "feu 
d' artifice." 

Old  Plant  Catalogues.— Looking  over  au  old  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Prince,  nurserymen,  at  Flushing,  L.I.,  New  York  dated 
1830,  I  was  struck  with  the  difference  in  price  of  the  plants  at  that 
day  and  the  present.  Here  are  a  few  samples : — Dracaena  terminalis, 
f  15  ;  Cypripedium  venustum,  $10  ;  Magnolia  Soulangeana,  $10  ; 
Laurus  Cinnamomum,  $15  ;  Strelitzia  reginse,  $12  ;  Amaryllis  coc- 
cinea,  $10  ;  Camellias,  $10  to  $12.  It  is  really  surprising  to  see 
what  a  large  collection  was  gathered  together  at  that  early  day  ;  no 
fewer  than  forty  species  of  Amaryllis,  forty  Camellias,  forty  kinds 
of  Citrus,  thirty  of  Olives,  forty  Passifloras,  and  so  on.  Many  plants 
are  named  which  are  now  quite  rare,  and  higher  in  price  than  at  that 
period  ;  and  many  beautiful  plants  are  enumerated  which  are  now 
lost  to  our  collections.  A  few  years  ago  a  dwarf  variety  of  Pome- 
granate was  introduced  as  entirely  new,  but  I  find  it  included  in  this 
old  catalogue.  Rubus  ros^florus,  which  I  noticed  at  an  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  April  as  something  novel, 
used  to  be  quite  common  and  cheap  ;  also  Tritoma  Uvaria,  Tliun- 
bergia  fragrans,  and  Stevia  alba,  now  one  of  the  most  extensively- 
cultivated  plants  by  our  florists  for  bouquets.  For  many  years 
Prince's  was  the  leading  establishment  in  this  country,  and  few  col- 
lections now-a-days  contain  anything  like  the  variety  of  plants 
which  fill  the  forty-page  catalogue  in  question.  Many  years  ago, 
however,  both  father  and  sous  died,  and  the  collection  was  dispersed. 
Their  industry  and  enthusiasm  in  horticulture  contributed  immaa*- 
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surably  to  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  rare  plants  and  choice  fruits 
throughout  America. 

Orchids  Mixed  with  other  Plants.— Captain  Snow,  one 
of  our  amateur  Orchid  growers,  residing  in  Baltimore,  has  recently 
given  some  of  his  experiences  in  Orchid  culture  in  our  horticultural 
journals.  He  unhesitatingly  states  that  a  large  part  of  even  the 
finer  kinds  of  Orchids  can  be  grown  successfully  in  any  mixed  col- 
lection of  plants,  citing  his  own  well-known  success  in  this  way. 
That  they  may  be  grown  quite  as  well,  or  even  better,  in  special 
houses  is  not  doubted ;  but  so  much  of  the  old  notion  is  cleared 
away  that  they  must  have  a  house  to  themselves,  by  which  many 
who  would  have  added  them  to  their  collections  have  not  done  so, 
under  the  general  impression  that  they  would  be  a  failure.  The 
discussion  of  late  years  in  regard  to  what  are  termed  cool  Orchids  is 
only  a  confirmation  of  rational  treatment  under  the  ordinary  condi. 
tions  of  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plant  culture. 

Freesia  refracta  alba. — What  a  sweet  and  elegant  plant  is 
this  !  A  few  years  ago  some  unnamed  bulbs  were  sent  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  and  were  distributed  among 
cultivators.  They  proved  to  be  this  Freesia  ;  and  now  they  are  so 
abundant  that  we  find  them  among  the  rarer  cut  flowers 
of  the  florists.  Its  very  pretty  white  flowers,  just  touched 
with  a  yellow  spot,  so  pleasingly  arranged  on  the  spike,  and  withal 
so  delicately  fragrant,  render  it  not  only  one  of  the  most  durable 
plants  for  the  greenhouse,  but  make  such  a  good  fringe  to  a  choice 
bouquet,  that  it  must  become  a  general  favourite.  It  grows  easily, 
multiplies  rapidly,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  gem. 

Lilium  monstrosum. — I  am  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Carl 
Fellmann  (p.  210)  that  this  Lily  is  one  of  our  American  productions. 
I  had  supposed  it  to  be  so,  though  not  sure  ;  for  Mr.  Mantel,  the 
Frenchman  alluded  to,  was  an  old  New  York  florist,  whom  we 
always  visited  when  in  that  city;  and  it  was  in  his  own  garden  at 
Astoria  that  I  saw  the  large  beds  to  which  I  alluded.  He  told  me 
they  were  seedlings  of  his  own,  and  refused  to  sell  me  any  of  the 
bulbs.  A  year  or  two  subsequently  I  saw  it  advertised  in  the  French 
catalogues,  and  hence  concluded  he  must  have  imported  his  stock. 
Mr.  Mantel  died  some  years  ago,  and  I  could  never  learn  what 
became  of  his  bulbs,  or  who  possesses  the  very  fine  paintings  of  the 
flowers.  As  it  was  customary  for  Mr.  Boll  to  send  his  seedling 
Roses  and  Camellias  to  his  native  land  (France),  where  they  were 
better  appreciated  than  here,  I  presume  Mr.  Mantel  did  the  same 
with  his  seedling  Lilies. 

Twin  Flowered  Lady's-slipper. — I  must  thank  Mr. 
Burbidge  for  his  compliment  in  your  recent  number,  in  which  he 
alludes  to  the  twin-flowered  Cypripedium.  It  is  not  often  that  any- 
thing that  appears  in  The  Garden  escapes  my  notice,  and  I  find 
that  the  account  of  another  twin-flowered  plant  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Taplin  years  ago — a  fact  which  I  was  pleased  to  learn,  for  I  ex- 
pressely  stated  at  the  discussion  which  took  place  that  twin  flowers 
had  been  seen  before,  and  that  it  was  only  a  freak,  which  I  scarcely 
believed  the  plant  would  do  again,  Mr.  Tailby  believing  it  was 
culture  alone,  and  could  not  only  be  continued,  but  he  thought 
that  even  three  flowers  might  be  obtained  on  one  stem.  We 
shall  see. 

Primulas. — The  simultaneous  production  of  plants  just  alike  is 
not  very  common,  yet  it  occasionally  occurs  ;  and  I  might  name  a  few 
had  I  the  time  to  look  up  the  information.  I  am  reminded  of  this 
by  reading  in  The  Garden  thata  very  fine  double  white  Primula  had 
been  obtained  with  dark  purplish  foliage.  Two  years  ago  I  had 
single  whites  with  very  dark  foliage,  which  I  thought  great 
novelties  ;  the  present  year  I  have  had  some  exquisite  double  varie- 
ties with  the  same  dark  foliage  ;  the  flowers  very  large — clear  paper 
white,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  foliage  and  leaf-stalks,  which 
are  about  the  colour  of  the  purple  Beech.  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  the  Primrose  is  a  very  difficult  plant  to  send  away  on  a  ten- 
days'  voyage  with  much  hope  of  life.  It  is  so.  As  long  ago  as  1844 
I  brought  home  the  old  double  white  and  double  red,  which  has 
supplied  the  stock  of  the  thousands  now  cultivated  by  our  florists. 
I  have  now  Messrs.  Henderson's  new  varieties  in  great  perfection, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert's  new  ones  must  indeed  be  wonderful.  Our  plants 
in  10-in.  pots  are  one  mass  of  flowers,  nearly  or  quite  the  size  of 
ordinary  pinks.  I  shall  hail  with  delight  any  improvement  on 
these  truly  remarkable  and  beautiful  varieties. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— I  had  a  rich  treat  on  opening 
The  Garden  of  February  28.  There,  spread  out  in  good  type,  were 
the  names  of  the  very  identical  plants  (with  the  exception  of  such  as 
have  been  more  recently  introduced  or  tender  in  our  climate)  which 
I  cultivated  forty  years  ago  ;  and  you  will  find  them  nearly  all  des- 
cribed in  the  "Magazine  of  Horticulture,"  (vol.  ii,  1836),  when  I 
gave  a  monthly  list  of  all  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  bloom  from 
May  to  October,  covering  nearly  fifty  pages,  beginning  with  Phlox 
divarioata,  subulata,  repens,  and  nivalis,  which  can  now  hardly  be 


found  except  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  ending  with 
Aster  versicolor  or  Novae  Anglise.  But  the  prominent  old  favourites 
were  Aconitum,  Baptisia,  Coreopsis,  Delphinium,  Dodecatheon, 
Erigeron,  Helianthus,  Hemerocallis,  Liatris,  Lychnis,  Lathyrus, 
Monarda,  Oenothera,  Pseonies,  Papaver,  (and  what  can  be  more 
showy  than  orientale),  Phlomis,  Phlox,  Ranunculus,  Rudbeckia, 
Spiraea — particularly  venusta,  Verbascum,  and  Veronica.  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  in  the  early  days  of  gardening  in  this  country 
we  should  find,  after  forty  years,  that  they  were  the  same 
you  select  for  cultivation  in  England  to-day.  It  only  proves  the 
hold  which  old  and  beautiful  things  have  upon  us,  notwithstanding 
all  the  novelties  that  have  had  so  many  illustrations  in  your  floral 
and  botanical  magazines,  and  filled  so  many  catalogues  during  the 
intervening  time.  I  think  I  can  say  that  half  of  the  old  plants  I 
grew  at  the  period  named  are  entirely  lost,  and  ought  to  go  into  your 
list  of  lost  plants,  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned.  But  the  truth 
is,  we  value  many  new  plants  for  their  novelty,  not  beauty.  A 
gentleman  recently  said  to  me,  "  What  do  you  cultivate  that  old 
pestiferous  weed  for,  which  over-runs  our  fields  ?  "  referring  to  the 
Ox-eye  Daisy,  when  I  was  showing  and  extolling  the  pure  and  exqui- 
site Marguerite  !  Eh  Men !  chacun  a  son  gotlt.  As  you  have  in- 
vited selections,  I  will  send  you  the  list  of  those  I  cultivated  in  1836. 
It  is  almost  a  curiosity. 

Change  from  Spring  to  Summer  in  our  climate  is  almost 
magical.  Last  year  when  I  left  Liverpool  (April  24)  the  Horse 
Chestnuts  were  just  beginning  to  swell  their  buds.  They  were  in  about 
the  same  condition  when  I  arrived  at  Boston  (May  5)  ;  but  in  one 
week  all  the  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Pears,  the  Forsythia,  Spiraea 
Thunbergi,  and  many  more  were  in  full  bloom.  The  temperature 
was  90°  at  noon,  and  everything  was  in  active  growth  ;  a  step  at  once 
from  spring,  or  I  might  say  winter,  to  summer. 

Boston.  C.  M.  HovEY. 


ANNUALS  AS  POT  PLANTS.* 
In  offering  a  few  remarks  on  annuals  that  are  worth  growing  in  pots 
for  supplying  cut  flowers,  and  also  for  decorative  purposes,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  few  good  kinds  that  are  not  so  generally  grown 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  I  shall  not  include  in  my  list  such  well- 
known  subjects  as  Celosias,  Balsams,  Mignonette,  Globe  Amaranths, 
&c.  :  the  merits  and  culture  of  these  are  well  understood,  and  their 
good  qualities  as  decorative  plants  is  generally  recognised.  There  is 
a  very  general  opinion  amongst  cultivators  that  the  flowering  period 
of  annuals  is  of  short  duration  ;  and  this  opinion  has,  I  think,  to 
some  extent  been  the  cause  of  many  not  taking  kindly  to  them  for 
pot  work.  Unfortunately,  this  is  too  true  of  some  varieties  of 
annuals  when  grown  outside,  and  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought, 
overcrowding,  and  other  evils  which  quickly  terminate  the  existence 
of  the  plants  ;  but  they  are  quite  different  as  regards  this  when 
grown  in  pots  and  kept  well  nourished  at  the  root  with  liquid 
manure.  I  have  had  several  varieties  of  annuals — notably  the  blue 
Corn-flower — to  last  in  good  condition  and  yield  large  quantities  of 
flowers  for  several  months  from  the  same  plants. 

Let  us  commence  with  China  Asters,  which,  when  well  grown, 
make  excellent  plants  for  the  conservatory  during  the  autumn 
months.  For  pot  culture  I  recommend  the  quilled  varieties,  and  of 
these  Reid's  strain  is  one  of  the  best.  The  seed  of  these  should  be 
sown  in  6-in.  pots  about  the  middle  of  May,  in  rich  loamy  soil.  The 
pots  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  seedlings  gain  a  little 
strength,  when  they  should  be  exposed  to  full  sunshine  and  air,  by 
plunging  the  pots  outside  in  beds  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  Select  one  of 
the  strongest  plants  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  and  take  great  care 
that  it  never  suffers  from  drought.  By  the  middle  of  September 
it  will  develop  into  a  fine  specimen,  bearing  from  eight  to  twelve 
flowers,  which  will  prove  useful  for  any  purpose,  and  form  a  succes- 
sion to  those  sown  earlier  in  the  season.  Browallia  elata  and  Bro- 
wallia  elata  grandiflora  are  two  useful  plants  for  pot  culture,  and  are 
equally  effective  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  By  making  suooessional 
sowings  these  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  A  sowing 
made  about  the  middle  of  February  in  a  little  warmth  will  make 
good  flowering  plants  during  May  and  June,  and  will  help  to  pro- 
duce variety  at  a  season  when  there  is  not  much  in  flowering  except 
Pelargoniums.  Another  large  sowing  should  be  made  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  June  in  a  cold  frame.  These,  if  grown  on  without 
check,  will  prove  very  valuable  for  cutting  purposes  during  the 
autumn  months,  and  will  last  a  considerable  time  in  bloom,  and  give 
a  colour  that  is  very  scarce  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  different 
varieties  of  Candytufts — white,  purple,  crimson,  and  flesh-coloured 
— are  all  useful  in  autumn.  The  treatment  given  to  Browallias  will 
suit  these,  with  the  exception  that  more  liberal  drainage  must  be 
given  them,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  damp  off  during  the  duU 
days  of  autumn. 

*A  Paper  read  before  the  Ealing  and  District  Gardeners'  Society,  by  Mr.  J. 
Roberts,  Gimnersbury  Park. 
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The  next  annual  I  will  speak  of  is  Centaurea  Cyanus  minor,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Blue  Cornflower.  This  is,  without  exception, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  plants  that  can  be  grown  in  pots. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  every  one  who  has  not  given  this  plant  a 
trial  in  pots  to  do  so,  as  it  is  sure  to  give  satisfaction.  Its  colour 
is  the  prettiest  shade  of  blue  imaginable,  and  one  which  will  give  a 
finish  to  a  bouquet  or  a  button-hole  second  to  that  of  no  other 
flower.  It  is  a  very  free-growing  plant,  and  if  sown  in  succession 
will  flower  the  year  through.  I  grow  it  in  very  rich  light  soil  in 
6-in,  pots,  three  or  four  plants  in  each.  A  large  sowing  of  this 
plant  should  be  made  about  the  middle  of  June  and  another  in  the 
end  of  July.  The  plants  should  be  grown  outside  during  the  summer 
months,  taking  them  under  cover  about  the  middle  of  September, 
when  those  earliest  sown  will  be  coming  finely  into  flower ;  and 
those  sown  late  will  succeed  them,  and  furnish  a  grand  lot  of  choice 
blue  flowers  all  through  the  winter  months.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
them  a  trifle  warmer  temperature  than  that  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house. 

Linum  coccineum  grandiflorum  is  another  distinct  plant,  and  a 
very  useful  one  in  pots  through  the  autumn.  The  seed  of  this 
should  be  soaked  for  a  day  or  so  before  being  sown,  but  in  every 
other  respect  the  same  treatment  will  suit  that  I  gave  for  the 
Browallias.     There  are  seveal  varieties  of  dwarf  Lupins  that  make 

food  pot  plants,  and  are  very  fine  and  useful  for  late  summer 
ecoration.  Two  of  the  best  are  Lupinus  nanus  and  Lupinus  nanus 
albus.  Another  grand  plant  is  Martynia  fragrans.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  annuals  grown.  In  addition  to  being  beautiful  in  colour,  it  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  scented  flowers  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
and  is  a  fine  subject  for  the  conservatory  in  the  autumn.  This  is 
a  Mexican  plant,  and  one  which  requires  warm  treatment  all  through 
the  growing  season.  Its  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  spring  in  a 
brisk  heat,  and  the  seed-pan  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry 
during  the  period  of  germination,  otherwise  the  seeds  are 
apt  to  dry  up  after  the  outer  shell  has  burst.  A  close 
warm  frame,  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  will  suit  this 
plant  through  the  summer  months.  Avoid  wetting  its  foliage  with 
the  syringe,  and  water  carefully  at  all  seasons.  Very  liberal  drainage 
must  be  given,  and  the  soil  should  be  light,  rich,  and  sandy.  The 
plants  will  require  pinching  several  times  through  the  growing 
season  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  bushy,  and  they  must  be  shifted 
into  fresh  pots  about  once  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Very  useful-sized 
plants  of  this  can  be  grown  in  8J-in.  pots.  Nigella  damascena,  or 
Love-in-a-Mist,  is  another  plant  that  merits  attention  ;  when  grown 
in  pots  it  is  both  striking  and  efiective.  The  same  treatment  as  that 
given  to  the  Candytufts  will  suit  this.  Some  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Phlox  Drummondi  are  well  worth  some  trouble  in  order  to  have 
them  good  in  pots.  They  are  a  useful  plant  for  decoration,  and  very 
efiective. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  annual  of  all  for  pot  work  is  Rhodanthe 
maculata  alba  and  also  Rhodanthe  maculata  atrosanguinea.  These 
have  very  good  points  to  recommend  them.  They  are  dwarf  in 
habit,  profuse  flowerers,  rich  in  colour  and  chaste  in  form,  and  their 
flowers  are  "  everlasting."  They  may  be  sown  every  month  in  the 
year  with  a  certainty  that  the  plants  will  bloom.  They  are  very 
valuable  decorative  plants  when  grown  in  4J-in.  sized  pots  ;  but 
where  they  are  grown  for  cutting  from  they  should  be  grown  in 
6-in.  sized  pots.  A  light  rich  soil  with  good  drainage  will  suit  them 
well,  and  about  six  plants  should  be  left  in  a  4i-in.  sized  pot,  and 
about  eight  plants  in  a  6-in.  sized  pot.  A  large  sowing  of  these 
should  be  made  about  the  middle  of  January,  the  produce  of  which 
will  prove  valuable  during  tlie  early  summer  months.  Next 
let  us  speak  of  the  dwarf  varieties  of  Sweet  Scabious.  These  possess 
an  excellent  habit  of  growth,  and  are  very  floriferous.  The  colours 
of  some  of  the  varieties  are  very  striking,  and  are  quite  distinct  from 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  other  class  of  plants.  These  are 
most  useful  as  autumn  plants  ;  and  as  they  are  somewhat  slow  grow- 
ing, they  will  require  to  be  sown  earlier  than  many  other  annuals. 
The  eud  of  the  present  month  is  the  best  season  in  which  to  make  a 
sowing.  The  best  size  pot  in  which  to  grow  them  is  8 J  in.,  and 
these  should  be  plunged  outside  during  the  summer, -always  taking 
care  that  the  plants  do  not  su2"er  from  want  of  moisture  at  the  roott 

There  are  some  few  annuals  that  are  very  useful  as  spring  bloomers 
when  sown  during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  The  best 
of  these  are  Schizanthus  retusus  and  its  varieties  Grahami  and 
Grahami  albus.  The  intermediate  Stock  is  another  useful  plant  in 
early  spring.  The  little  Nemophila  insignis  makes  one  of  the 
prettiest  basket  plants  imaginable  when  grown  through  the  winter 
under  glass.  Any  one  wanting  a  really  fine  basket  plant  will  find 
it  in  Veuidium  calendulaceum  ;  this  is  a  very  fine  annual,  and  one 
much  too  little  known.  It  should  be  sown  in  spring,  and  be  planted 
m  a  large  basket  early  in  the  summer,  when  a  grand  display  of 
depending  shoots  and  blossoms  will  be  the  result  in  autumn.  This 
closes  the  list,  but  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject,  as  there  are 


many  very  fine  annuals  that  I  have  not  mentioned,  and  that  are  well 
worthy  of  careful  culture  in  pots. 

As  a  general  rule  the  best  soil  for  annuals  in  pots  is  a  rich  vege- 
table mould  ;  about  equal  parts  of  good  loam  and  leaf-soil  will  suit 
the  greater  part  of  them.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  watchful  in 
regard  to  watering  them,  as,  if  allowed  to  become  very  dry  when 
young,  many  annuals  turn  somewhat  woody  in  character,  or  in  other 
words  get  stunted  ;  and  when  once  they  are  allowed  to  get  into  that 
state,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  put  much  further  growth  into  them. 
Annuals  in  pots  offer  some  advantages  over  permanent  plants,  espe- 
cially for  house  decoration,  as  one  does  not  regret  throwing  them 
away  when  done  with,  so  quickly  can  they  be  replaced. 


LEAFLETS. 


Mr.  Olmsted  sends  me  from  New  York  a  very  encouraging 
report  made  to  the  State  concerning  the  improvement  of 
Niagara.  All  lovers  of  natural  beauty  will  rejoice  to  know 
that  eflforts  are  likely  to  be  made  both  by  the  American  and 
Canadian  Governments  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  what  is  the 
most  magnificent  natural  phenomenon  in  the  world — the  Falls 
of  Niagara — and  all  about  them  ;  also,  and  best  of  all,  to 
remove,  so  far  as  possible,  the  many  eyesores  that  are  already 
there  owing  to  the  building  of  shabby  structures  on  the  banks. 
Mr.  Olmsted  takes  part  in  this  report  himself,  but  says — 

How,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  general  experience  of  visitors 
afiected  by  measures  and  courses  which  are  determined  with  no 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  scenery?  There  are  those — and 
I  fear  that  most  of  the  people  of  Niagara  are  among  them — to 
whom  it  appears  that  the  waterfalls  have  so  supreme  an  interest 
to  the  public  that  what  happens  to  the  adjoining  scenery  is  of  trifling 
consequence. 

When  I  visited  Niagara— which  to  a  lover  of  landscape  is 
even  more  remarkable  for  the  rapids  and  the  river  below  the 
Falls  and  the  islands  than  for  the  Fall  itself — my  pleasure  was 
interfered  with  in  many  places  by  mean  buildings  crowding 
what  was  once  a  beautiful  shore,  and  also  far  down  the  river,, 
by  squatters  who  had  seized  on  every  available  point  of  view 
from  which  they  could  tax  the  visitor.  The  preservation  and 
restoration  of  Niagara  to  its  primseval  beauty,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  banks  so  that  no  further  disfigurement  of 
them  can  take  place,  will  be  a  great  gain  to  landsoape^beauty, 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  probably  lead  to  the  preservation 
of  other  scenes  of  similar  beauty,  though  smaller,  from  like 
kinds  of  disfigurement.  Mr.  Olmsted  is  the  man  for  the 
work  when  the  various  shanties  and  buildings  are  swept  out 
of  sight. 

Among  the  most  delightful  things  seen  in  the  rook  garden 
at  thi.'^  season  of  the  year  are  those  little  white  Ranunculi, 
with  their  glossy  green  leaves  and  snowy  flowers.  At  least 
three  species  are  in  flower  at  present — R.  Bertoloni,  R. 
rutcefolius,  and  R.  amplexicaulis,  the  last  vigorous  enough 
for  a  border  flower.  On  the  Alps  they  are  among  the 
most  interesting  plants  one  sees  flowering  there,  often  among 
ice  and  snow.  In  gardens  they  want  some  care,  but  are  not 
difficult   to   grow ;    the  two  first   require   to   be  associated 

with  dwarf  plants  only. 

* 

No  plant  has  recently  given  me  more  pleasure  than  fine 
healthy  masses  of  the  beautiful  Virginian  Lungwort  (Pul- 
monaria  virginica),  so  uncommon  since  the  days  of  the  des- 
truction of  the  old  collections  of  hardy  flowers.  It  seems  to 
have  resented  this  destruction,  for  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see 
it  well  grown.  It  loves  rather  moist  rich  soil  and  somewhat 
sheltered  spots,  and  is  by  far  the  most  refined  and  elegant  of 
the  larger  Borageworts.  It  is  in  full  beauty  now,  and  will 
continue  so  a  considerable  time.  Like  many  other  plants,  it 
will  be  found  to  do  better  in  groups  or  colonies  than  in 
single  exposed  tufts. 
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The  Clematis-like  Atragene  alpina  is  one  of  my  favourite 
flowers — seldom  seen  now-a-days,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time  out 
of  a  botanical  garden,  and  not  often  seen  in  one.  It  likes 
to  trail  over  an  old  stump  or  through  a  thin  low  bush  or  over 

a  rocky  bank,  and 
it  is  also  a  per- 
fectly hardy  plant. 
Speaking  of  such 
plants  as  this,  one 
would  like  to  draw 
a  sharp  distinction 
between  them  and 
the  various  weedy 
and  indistinct  sub- 
jects which  are 
now  creeping  into 
cultivation  owing 
to  the  revival  of 
interest  in  hardy 
plants.  Many  of 
these  have  some 
botanical  interest, 
but  they  can  be  only  useless  in  the  garden.  Our  chief  danger 
now  is  getting  plants  into  cultivation  which  are  neither  very 
distinct  nor  very  beautiful,  while  perhaps  we  neglect  msny  of 
the  really  fine  kinds.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  in  the 
public  interest,  and  not  of  botanical  collections.  In  some  of 
these,  however,  the  owners  seek  for  distinct  and  beautiful 

plants  rather  than  very  full  collections. 

» 

What  has  become  of  the  curious  Rheum  nobile,  which  was 
introduced  some  years  ago,  and  in  quantity,  by  means  of  good 
seed  t     Can  it  be  that  its  own  mountain   air  is  essential  to 


such  curious  growth  as  we  hear  of  and  see  figured  ?  If  so, 
it  is  a  loss  to  our  gardens,  although  it  is  probably  not  a  more 
ornamental  plant  than  some  members  of  the  same  family. 
Ri  Emodi  is  a  noble  plant,  with  its  ruddy  veins  and  stately 


habit;  and  the  new  one,  R.  officinale,  is  a  wonder  for  its  vigour, 
especially  in  early  spring.  They  all  require  to  be  planted 
with  some  judgment  as  regards  position  and  effect,  and  asso- 
ciation with  other  things.  I  should  like  to  know  if  Rheum 
nobile  is  growing  freely  with  any  of  your  readers. 

I  hear  that  Arnebia  echioides,  a  singularly  beautiful  Borage- 
wort,  is  now  thoroughly  established  in  the  open  air  in  both 
Mr.  Elwes'  and  Mr.  Ellacombe's  garden,  and  that  when  in 
bloom  lately  it  was  a  most  beautiful  sight.  This  plant  and  its 
allies  have  mostly  been  seen  in  a  delicate  state  in  pots ;  and 
one  is  surprised  to  hear  of  its  rivalling  in  strength  in  the  open 

border  the  better  known  and  handsome  Onosma  taurica. 

* 

Among  the  plants  that  have  never  been  taken  much  notice 

of  in  private  gardens,  but  which,  withal,  are  very   beautiful 

in  their  way,   graceful  as  the  finest  Ferns  and  growing  in 

any  soil,  are  certain  fine-leaved  plants  of  the  Parsley  Order. 

The     refreshing 

grace    of    these 

in  early    spring 

as  they  come  up 

is         delightful 

among    hardy 

flowers   or   near 

them.  A  typical 

plant  is  what  is 

called         Bawd 

Money    (Meum 

athamanticum), 

of     which    this 

cut  gives  a  pretty 

good  idea.  It  is  an 

English     plant, 

perfectly  hardy, 

and  very  graceful 

in  borders.     It  is  only  one  of  a  large  family  of  umbelliferous 

plants  that  may  be  noticed  in  botanical  collections — of  which, 

however,  not  many  have  the  grace  and  the  endurance  of  foliage 

that  is  desirable. 

* 

I  notice  the  system  of  grouping  instead  of  dotting  is 
beginning  to  be  carried  out  in  some  places,  and  with  very 
happy  effects.  The  old  plan  of  dotting  plants  singly  with- 
in a  few  inches  of  each  other  was  extremely  foolish,  and 
led  to  a  muddle  instead  of  a  good  effect.  It  must  be  given 
up  entirely  Lf  we  want  to  have  good  effects  from  hardy 
plants.  It  is,  moreover,  a  most  unnatural  system.  In  nature 
we  see  groups  and  colonies,  and  have  here  and  there  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  three  things,  but  never  anything  like  the 
promiscuous  dotting  of  the  mixed  border,  the  edges  of  each 
group  passing  gently  and  naturally  into  the  others.  Carpets 
beneath  tall  kinds,  and  mixtures  of  two  or  more  kinds, 
may  be  carried  out  with  good  effect  in  many  cases.  As 
Mr.  Hovey  says,  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  well  requires  more 
intelligence  than  putting  plants  in  lines.  All  who  care  for 
plants  will  not,  however,  mind  taking  trouble  to  make  their 
gardens  more  artistic  and  their  work  more  delightful  to  in- 
telligent people. 

I  much  sympathise  with  your  correspondent  who  advocates 
the  cultivation  of  Auriculas  in  the  open  air.  The  plant  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  as  all  know,  and  a  native  of  the  coldest  and  most 
exposed  places.  No  doubt  certain  of  the  florist's  races  are  slow- 
growing,  particularly  the  green-edged  ones,  which  are  really 
monstrosities ;  but  a  great  many  selfs  and  alpines  are,  no 
doubt,  very  free  from  any  constitutional  taint.  However 
beautiful  the  individual  flower  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to 
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fully  enjoy  the  true  beauty  of  these  plants  unless  we  see  them 
massed  and  grouped  in  a  natural  way  in  the  open  air.  How- 
ever fine  the  individual  pip  or  truss  may  be  in  a  pot,  the 
surroundings  neutralise  its  beauty.  There  are  no  flowers  more 
delightful  on  rock  gardens  than  Auriculas — children  of  the 
mountain  and  the  spring. 

* 

In  all  arrangements  of  flowering  plants,  both  in  houses  and 
out-of-doors,  there  yet  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  placing  flowers  so  that  they  may  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  in  relation  to  their  surroundings.  Usually  at 
present,  even  in  a  case  where  everything  else  is  as  it  should 
be,  the  flowers  literally  kill  each  other.  I  noticed,  however, 
an  agreeable  instance  to  the  contrary  the  other  day  at  South 
Kensington  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  Clematis  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  in  which  the  plants  were  softly  and  elegantly 
relieved  by  being  placed  near  and  amongst  masses  of  the 
green  cut-leaved  Japanese  Maples.  The  elegant  foliage  and 
soft  green  of  these  little  trees  relieved  the  flowering  plants 
most  gracefully. 

Any  one  who  has  noticed  plants  in  a  botanical  collec- 
tion, or  in  any  way  not  limited  to  the  comparatively  few  and 
pleasant  ones  grown  around  our  houses,  must  read  with 
mixed  feelings  the  assertions  of  the  quacks  that  their  mtdi- 
cines  are  "  wholly  vegetable."  Considering  the  number  of 
deadly  and  swift  poisons  there  are  among  plants,  such  a 
statement  is  a  curious  comment  on  their  knowledge  or  their 
use  of  it.  Here  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  less  agree- 
able plants  described  in  Tlic  Colonics  and  India  : — 

Among  the  scrub  in  Queensland  a  remarkable  plant  is  frequently 
met  with  which  possesses  in  an  exaggerated  degree  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  Stinging  Nettle,  and  which  causes  the  most 
intense  irritation  to  persons  wliose  skin  it  may  happen  to  touch. 
The  stem  is  of  a  whitisii  colour,  with  red  berries  growing  near  the 
top  ;  and  the  leaves  are  large,  round,  and  with  jagged  edges.  The 
slightest  touch  causes  the  most  maddening  pain.  It  leaves  no 
mark  ;  but  months  afterwards  tlie  part,  when  touched,  is  tender  in 
rainy  weather,  or  when  it  gets  wet.  Men  who  treat  ordinary  pain 
lightly  have  been  known  to  roll  on  the  ground  in  agony  after  being 
stung ;  while  horses  become  completely  mad  after  getting  into  a 
grove  of  the  trees,  rushing  open-mouthed  at  every  one  who  ap- 
proaches them.  Dogs,  when  stung,  will  rush  about  whining 
piteously,  biting  pieces  from  the  affected  part. 

The   name  of  this  plant,  which  is  said  to  grow  about  15  ft. 


Our  friend  Meehan  is  enlightening  us  as  to  our  decadence 
in  his  "  Gardener's  Monthly  "  : — 

England  may  in  some  senses  thank  herself  for  the  ruin  of  her  late 
crops.  She  has  for  many  years  drained  her  land  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  the  rainfalls  flow  immediately  into  drains,  not  stopping  lon^ 
enough  to  penetrate  the  earth.  The  result  is  a  quick  filling  of  her 
little  rivers  and  water  courses  ;  these  overflow  their  banks  imme- 
diately ;  hay  is  set  afloat  and  ruined  ;  grain  is  damaged  either  when 
cut  or  in  the  ground  ;  sheep  are  drowned,  and  not  infrequently 
cattle.^  Drainage  in  certain  cases  is  very  valuable  ;  but  the  English 
in  their  over  zeal  have  carried  it  too  far,  and  are  now  obliged  to  ask 
food  of  their  once  despised  cousins. 

» 

He  also  has  a  note  on  a  plant  the  name  of  which  is  oftener 
met  with  in  lists  than  the  plant  is  seen  in  gardens  :— 

There  is  a  great  run  in  Europe  just  now  on  the  pretty  red  Spiriea 
palmata,  from  Japan.  And  no  doubt  the  inquiry  for  it  will  soon 
spread  to  our  own  land.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  our  friends  that 
we  have  native  with  us  Spirsea  lobata,  which  is  as  much  like  the 
Japan  one  as  ' '  two  peas, "  and  that  if  the  Japan  species  is  worth  han- 
kering after,  our  own  little  beauty  is  no  less  so. 

♦ 

A  note  on  trees  more  curious  still  :— 

On  the  slopes  of  Amethyst  Mountain,  2000  ft.  to  3000  ft.  above 
the  river  valley,  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  are  exposed  at  different 
levels,  at  intervals  through  the  entire  height,  a  series  of  silioified 


trees,  many  rooted  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew,  and  from 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  Some  lying  down  are  of  great  size,  the 
fragments  measuring  82  ft.  in  diameter,  and  comparable  to  the 
giant  Sequoias.  The  series  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates  in. 
which  the  trees  are  imbedded  are  more  than  5000  ft.  thick, 
forming  a  vertical  mile  of  fossil  forests,  the  woody  structure  well 
preserved  ;  but  where  cavities  have  been  formed  in  the  trunks  of 
the  rotting  wood  they  are  lined  with  crystals  of  amethysts  and 
quartz.  JuSTiciA. 
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PLATE    CCXXX.— A    GROUP    OF    WATSONIAS. 

The  Watsonias  are  a  comparatively  neglected  class  of  bulbous  plants, 
though,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  plate,  they  represent  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  plants  to  be  found  in  the  large  Iridaceous 
family.  Several  of  the  species,  and  these  the  most  beautiful,  were 
favourites  so  long  ago  as  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  an 
account  of  them  was  given  by  Philip  Miller  in  his  "Uardener's 
Dictionary."  They  were,  however,  then  classed  under  the  genera  An- 
tholyza  and  Gladiolus.  That  they  are  not  more  grown  in  gardens  at 
the  present  day  is  doubtless  owing  to  their  being  generally  con- 
sidered too  tender  to  be  included  among  what  are  called  hardy 
plants  ;  but  some,  and  among  them  those  represented  in  our  plate, 
succeed  perfectly  well  in  open  borders  in  the  southern  counties,  if 
not  in  the  north.  The  genus  is  not  a  large  one,  as  it  numbers  but 
about  a  dozen  species  and  about  as  many  varieties,  half  of  which  are 
variations  from  W.  Meriana.  All  the  known  species  are  natives  of 
South  Africa,  but  their  headquarters  are  at  the  Cape.  As  in  other 
genera  of  Iridaceous  plants,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
and  mixing  up  of  the  names  in  the  genus  Watsonia,  nearly  all  the 
species  having  about  a  dozen  synonyms  ;  but  now  Mr.  Baker,  in  his 
excellent  enumeration  of  the  Order  ("  Systema  Iridacearum  "),  has 
clcixrly  defined  the  limits  of  Watsonia  and  allied  genera.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  ascertain  accurately  how  many  Watsonias  are  at 
present  in  cultivation,  as  the  hybridist  has  apparently  been  experi- 
menting amongst  them  ;  and,  what  with  the  results  obtained  in  that 
direction  and  the  many  seminal  varieties,  there  is  a  great  diversity 
of  colours,  and  some  of  the  trade  lists  even  advertise  a  "mixed  " 
selection  representing  "all  colours."  The  three  kinds  here  figured 
fairly  illustrate  the  typical  colours  under  which  tlie  numerous  tints 
may  be  ranged.  The  commonest  known  species  seem  to  be  W.  Me- 
riana with  its  native  varieties,  W.  coccinea,  W.  iridifolia,  W.  rosea- 
alba  ;  and  also  W.  humilis,  W.  angusta  (likewise  known  as  W.  ful- 
gida),  and  W.  aletroides.  All  these  belong  to  the  true  Watsonias, 
which  have  much  more  showy  flowers  than  the  other  sections  of  the 
genus.  The  white-flowered  Watsonia  (W.  alba)  is  a  lovely  plant, 
which  flowers  annually  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery  at  Tottenham  in 
early  summer.  The  variety  at  the  extreme  left  in  the  plate  repre- 
sents a  plant  which  flowered  in  the  open  border  at  Kew  last  summer; 
and  the  scarlet  kind  we  found  in  large  beds  in  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s 
nursery  at  Forest  Hill.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  latter  is  a 
difficult  one  to  reproduce,  there  being  a  peculiar  glaucous  hue  over- 
laying the  intensely  brilliant  scarlet  tint. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  these  plants,  treatment  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  the  early-flowering  Gladioli  (p.  156)  will  suit 
them.  Where  there  are  means  of  growing  these  and  similar  Cape 
bulbous  plants  in  frames,  it  of  course  saves  a  good  deal  of  trouble  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  plants  so  grown  would  produce  finer  flowers,  as 
the  young  growths  would  be  protected  at  a  time  when  they  most 
needed  it.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  growing  the  plants  in  open 
borders  of  light  rich  soil  in  warm  situations  will  be  found  satisfac- 
tory. Among  the  numerous  varieties  offered  in  trade  lists,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  taken  as  a  representative  set,  viz.,  W.  coccinea,  ful- 
gens,  Meriana,  alba,  humilis,  marginata,  rosea,  speciosa,  fulgida, 
brevifolia,  angustifolia,  Grootvorst,  Louis  XVI.,  Wreede,  Duchess, 
George  IV.,  Chilea,  Due  de  Berri,  and  Blucher. 

W.  G. 


The  Edel'weiss. — As  I  see  (p.  337)  allusion  made  to  the  sup- 
posed scarcity  of  the  Edelweiss,  it  may  interest  some  to  know  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1874  I  found  it  growing  on  the  Sasso  Bianco,  near 
Caprile,  in  the  Dolomite  country,  as  abundantly  as  Daisies  on  a  lawn. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  about  8000  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
and  I  found  great  quantities  of  the  plant  everywhere  above  the 
level  of  about  5500  ft.  I  also  found  it  growing  near  the  path  be- 
tween Heiligenblut  and  the  Pasterze  Glacier,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  ; 
and  was  told  by  a  German  whom  I  met  at  Cortina,  in  the  Ampezzo 
Valley,  that  there  was  abundance  of  it  on  Monte  Piano  near  that 
pleuje. — Edward  A.  Wright,   Tickhill  Castle,  Rotherkam. 
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Flower  Garden. 

Where  bedding  plants  are  grown  in  quantity,   the  work   of  plant- 
ing out  must  now  be  commenced  in  earnest,   beginning  with  the 
hardiest  subjects,  that  have  been  well  hardened  off  by  full  exposure 
during  the  last  month.     Calceolarias  should  be  put  out  as  early  as 
possible,  for  unless  they  are  well  established  before  hot,  dry  weather 
sets  in,  they  are  liable  to  suffer  through  the  check  sustained  by  re- 
moval.    We  plant  moderately  deep,  taking  care  to  get  a  good  ball 
of  earth  to  each  plant,  and  if  the  weather  be  very  bright,  scorching 
in   the  day    time    and  cold  at  night,   we  place  a  light  evergreen 
branch  on  the  south  side  of  each   plant.      This  both  shelters   and 
shades  until  the  plants  have  become  fully  established.     One  good 
soaking  of  water,  to  settle  tlie  soil  about  the  roots,   is  all  we  find 
necessary  if  the  soil  is  in  a  moderately  moist  condition  ;  for  at  this 
early  date  the  application  of  too  much  water  checks  rather  than 
encourages  root  growth,  and  so  long  as  freshly  planted  subjects  do 
not  flag  or  show  signs  of  distress,  they  are  best  without  it.     Edging 
plants,  such  as  Cerastiums,  Echeverias,  Golden  Feather,  and  Mentha 
gibraltarica  may  be  finally  planted  as  the  beds  and  borders  are  cleared 
and  prepared  for  their  reception  ;  and  all  cold  pita  and  temporary 
shelters    will  be  useful  for  gradually   hardening  off  subjects  of  a 
more  tender  character,  that  will  come  in  for  planting  during  the 
coming  month.      As  a  rule  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  &o.,  in  open  beds  before  the  middle  of  May, 
even  in  favoured  localities  ;  but  there  are  generally  some  sheltered 
positions  under  lofty  trees  or  buildings  when  spring  frosts  are  less  to 
be     dreaded,     and     these     may     be    safely      planted      a      week 
or    a     fortnight      before      the     general     stock    is    put    out    both 
for  getting  tlie  full  benefit  of  early  planting  and  for  relieving  the 
press  of  work  that  invariably  occurs  in  May.     Fine-foliaged  plants, 
that  have  lately  become  so  popular  for  out-door  decoration,  will  now 
need  considerably  more  space  and  cooler  quarters  under  glass  than 
hitherto.     Cold  or   unheated    houses  are  exceptionally  serviceable 
where  Cannas,   Castor-oil  plants,   Musas,  or  Tree  Ferns,  are  being 
prepared  for  open-air  positions  ;  as,  if  kept  in  hot,  close  structures, 
the  young  growth  increases  so  fast  after  this  date,  that,  althougli 
when  put  out  the  plants  may  look  much  better,   yet  their  final  pro- 
gress will  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  those  brought  on  in  gradually  pro- 
gressive temperatures  according  as  solar  heat  increases.     Dwarf  car- 
pet-bedding plants,   such  as  Alternantheras,  Coleuses,  and  similar 
subjects,  will  now  be  best  in  pits  or  frames  where  they  can  be  ex- 
posed on  favourable  occasions,  and  shut  up  close  with  sun  heat  when 
cold  nights  follow  bright  days,  as  sudden  checks  disfigure  the  foliage. 
Koutine  work,  consisting  of  mowing,  sweeping,  and  general  clearing 
up,  will  now  need  constant  attention.     This  is  a  good  time  for  clip- 
ping Box  edgings,  as  they  quickly  start  again  and  make  just  sufficient 
growth  to  take  off  the  straight-edjred,  formal  aspect  of   a  clipped 
surface ;    and    when   it    is    in     good    condition    there    is    nothing 
in  the  way  of  live  edgings  equal  to  them.     Hardy  plants  in  mixed 
borders  and  isolated  beds  are  now  extremely  effective.  The  different 
varieties  of  Polyanthus  and  Oxlip  are  in  excellent  condition,  as  are 
also  Anriculas.     Many  doubt  whether  Auriculas  will  succeed  out-of- 
doors.     We  have  at  the  present  time  some  very  fine  clumps  of  them 
on  a  border  of  stiff  cold  soil  in  a  most  exposed  position — a  north- 
east corner  where  very  little  else  will  grow,  and,  although  a  fortnight 
later  than  those  in  the  sheltered  portions  of   the  grounds,  they  are 
in  every  way  equally  satisfactory.     Gentians  are  brilliant  in  colour- 
ing, and  borders  carpeted  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora  are  just  now  ex- 
tremely gay  ;  in  fact,  I  never  remember  spring  flowers  of   all  kinds 
being  more  floriferous  or  finer  in  colouring  than  they  are  at  present. 
A  good  plant   for  shrubbery  borders  or  semi-wild  portions  of  the 
grounds  is  the  old-fashioned  Honesty  (Lunaria  biennis).     This,  when 
covered  with  large  heads  of  purple  flowers,  has  a  pretty  appearance, 
and  it  is  equally  interesting  when  its  circular   transparent  seed-pods 
are  ripe  ;  when  once  established  this  will  produce   seed  and  take 
care  of  itself.     Continue  to  prick  off  into  nursery  beds  seedlings  of 
Delphiniums,  Sweet  Williams,  &c.,  so  that  they  "may  gain  strength 
and  become  fit  for  filling  vacancies  in  mixed  borders  as  soon  as  spring 
flowers  are  over.   See  that  cuttings  of  Roses  do  not  get  dry,  and  par- 
tially shade  them  until  well  rooted.      Put  in  cuttings  under  hand- 
glasses of  Arabis,  Aubrietias,  and  the  earliest  flowering  spring  plants 
in  a  cool  shaded  position.      Divide    and  replant  double  and  single 
Primroses,  keeping  them  moist  and  shading  them  until  well  esta- 
blished.— J.  Groom. 

.A-Uriculas. — Last  week  some  remarks  were  made  respecting  the 
out-door  culture  of  the  alpine  section  of  these,  in  reference  to  which 
I  have  to  say  that  those  only  who  have  no  frames  need  to  protect  their 
flowers  with  a  square  of  glass,  in  order  to  see  their  full  beauty.  The 
varieties  that  have  been  out  in  our  garden  for  two  winters,  and 
have  now  formed  good  large  clumps,  with  a  dozen  trusses  or  more  to 


each,  are  King  of  Crimsons,  Beatrice,  John  Leach,  Diadem,  Bronze 
Queen,  Mercury,  and  the  old  double  yellow,  named  recently  Yellow 
Prince.  If  these  varieties  succeed  out-of-doors,  so  will  all  the  alpines 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  last  week.  As  the  show  varieties 
go  out  of  bloom,  we  remove  the  plants  into  frames  behind  a  north 
wall.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  frames  should  be  turned  with 
their  backs  to  the  south,  and  it  will  even  then  be  necessary  to  screen 
the  plants  from  the  sun  during  bright  weather,  say  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — We  are  placing  nearly  all  of 
the  plants  out-of-doors  now,  and  taking  care  that  suitable  sticks  are 
applied  to  support  the  stems,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  snapped 
in  twain.  Sparrows  are  very  troublesome  ;  they  bruise  the  pointa 
of  the  leaves  and  also  the  flower  buds.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
that  will  deter  them,  and  our  only  plan  to  save  a  bed  of  Polyan- 
thuses was  to  cover  it  entirely  with  galvanised  wire  netting  ;  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  anything  can  be  saved  now  from, 
these  pests.  Perpetual  flowering  Carnations  must  not  be  neglected 
at  this  critical  season.  As  the  small  pots  in  which  the  plants  were 
first  potted  become  filled  with  roots,  they  must  be  shifted  into 
pots  of  one  or  two  sizes  larger,  according  to  their  strength  ;  and  as 
they  are  now  growing  freely,  it  is  very  desirable  to  place  the  plants 
near  the  glass,  and  to  admit  air  freely,  or  they  may  soon  be  placed 
out-of-doors  in  a  sheltered  position.  They  must  not,  however,  be 
placed  out  as  they  are  re-potted — that  is,  if  they  were  previously  in 
the  house  ;  placing  plants  out-of-doors,  even  from  a  well-ventilated 
house,  is  check  enough  at  one  time.  Either  let  them  be  out-of- 
doors  a  week  before  re-potting,  or  replace  them  under  glass  until 
they  are  established.  Cuttings  of  the  very  small  side-growths  may 
yet  be  put  in,  it  more  stock  is  required. 

Hollyhocks. — We  now  find  that  all  our  ground  has  been  well 
furnished  with  the  seeds  of  common  annual  weeds,  and  that  the  hoe 
must  be  continually  at  work  in  order  to  destroy  them.  See  that  the 
quarter  containing  seedlings  is  thoroughly  cleared  from  weeds,  and 
as  soon  as  dry  hot  weather  sets  in  mulch  and  water  freely.  If  the 
ground  is  as  deep  and  well  manured  as  it  ought  to  be,  no  manure 
water  will  be  required  for  seedlings  ;  and  the  robust-growing  varie- 
ties, the  flowers  of  which  are  inclined  to  be  loose,  ought  not  to  have 
manure-water  either,  whereas  the  sorts  that  have  small  compact 
flowers  are  much  benefited  thereby.  See  that  permanent  sticks  are 
placed  to  the  plants,  and  that  the  stems  are  secured  to  them  with 
stout  matting.  Small  seedlings  intended  to  flower  next  year  should 
be  pricked  out  as  soon  as  the  seed  leaves  are  formed. 

Tulips. — The  flowers  of  these  will  open  early  this  year  if  the 
weather  continues  as  it  is  at  present.  Many  varieties  are  suffi- 
ciently forward  now  to  show  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  run  the  hoe  through  amongst  the  plants  carefully,  and 
after  this  is  done  to  surface-dress  with  rotten  manure.  Now  is  the 
time  when  a  light  glass  protection  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  rich 
tints  and  delicate  pencillings  of  the  roses,  and  the  brilliant  colours 
of  the  bizarres.  The  old  system  of  shading  under  a  thick  canvas 
dims  the  rich  colours.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  shade  the  glass 
from  bright  sunshine,  just  as  it  is  necessary  to  shade  any  other 
flowers.  In  a  few  words,  the  Tulip  must  be  sheltered  from  high 
winds,  rain,  frost,  and  a  bright  sunshine.  All  this  may  be  done  by 
a  tent ;  but  the  health  of  the  plants  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  are 
thereby  injured. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Frames. — For  Ixias,  Tritonias,  and  Spa- 
raxis,  and  their  treatment,  see  p.  348.  The  Fritillarias,  as  they 
go  out  of  flower,  should  be  removed  to  a  place  out-of-doors  where 
they  cannot  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots  until  the  leaves 
die  down  naturally,  when  the  soil  may  be  kept  just  moist.  Our  Aqui- 
legias.  Phloxes,  and  indeed  all  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  are  now 
out  of  doors  ;  they  merely  require  watering  when  dry,  attention 
to  placing  sticks  to  any  flower  stems  that  require  it,  and  destroy- 
ing any  insect  pests  that  try  to  find  a  home  on  the  leaves. — 
J.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — Cleanliness  being  an  important  matter  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Orchids,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  exterminate  mealy 
bug  and  white  scale.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  keep  the  pots  of 
all  newly-potted  plants  free  from  confervte,  which  are  apt  to  sour 
the  material  about  the  roots,  fresh  sets  of  which  many  of  the  plants 
will  now  be  forming.  As  soon  as  these  are  seen  they  should  be  care- 
fully encouraged  by  placing  a  little  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss  or  fibrous 
peat  under  them,  which  will  materially  assist  in  increasing  them, 
and  will  also  tend  to  bring  them  forward  more  rapidly,  a  matter  of 
much  importance  as  regards  getting  finely-developed  bulbs.  Lycaates 
will  now  be  going  out  of  flower,  and  their  wants  as  to  top-dressing, 
&o.,  must  be  at  once  attended  to.  Use  good  fibrous  peat,  crocks, 
and  charcoal  for  potting  or  top-dressing  these,  and  give  liberal  sup- 
plies of  water  when  the  plants  are  in  free  growth.     Some  of  the 
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finest  varieties  of  Cypripediums,  such  as  C.  Stonei  and  C.  caudatuni 
will  now  be  fast  approaching  their  flowering  period,  and  must  be 
carefully  guarded  from  insects  likely  to  damage  the  flowers.  Any  of 
the  slow  flowerers  in  this  genus,  such  as  C.  Sedeni  and  C.  Pearcei, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  develop  an  undue  quantity  of  blossoms,  as 
they  tend  to  prevent  the  plants  from  breaking  strongly. 

Stove  Plants.  — Where  only  one  house  is  devoted  to  stove 
plants  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  heated  frames  for  forward- 
ing young  soft-wooded  stock.  Most  of  the  winter-blooming  plants 
will  now  do  equally  well  in  warm  frames  as  in  the  stove.  These 
should  now  be  pushed  forward  rapidly,  and  as  fast  as  they  fill  there 
pot  with  roots  should  be  moved  into  pots  a  size  larger.  Maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere  around  them,  and  shade  moderately  during  bright 
weather,  closing  up  early  on  fine  days.  Quantities  of  fresh  cuttings 
should  now  be  put  in  ;  these  will  make  smaller  but  useful  plants,  if 
grown  on  freely  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Keep  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Coleus  well  up  to  the  light  and  in  full  sun  in  order 
to  get  up  their  colour  early,  as  they  are  among  the  most  useful 
plants  for  the  conservatory  to  succeed  the  early-forced  plants  of 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c.,  which  will  now  soon  be  over.  Attend 
to  tlie  pricking  out  and  potting  on  of  young  Gloxinias,  and  other 
seedling  plants  in  this  house. 

Ferns. — These  will  now  be  throwing  up  a  mass  of  young 
fronds,  which  must  be  carefully  watched,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  spoiled  in  their  upward  course  by  becoming 
entangled  with  the  old  fronds.  This  will  be  particularly  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  the  Gleichenias  and  others,  such  as  Davallia 
aculeata,  that  form  their  fronds  tier  above  tier.  The  centres  of 
these  kinds  should  be  kept  well  opened  out  while  the  young 
fronds  are  developing.  Large  supplies  of  water  will  now  be  re- 
quired by  all  kinds  growing  freely,  and  the  Tree  varieties  will 
require  their  stems  damping  several  times  daily  during  hot  weather. 
Plants  growing  in  baskets  will  require  more  attention  than  those  in 
pots,  as  the  air,  having  full  access  to  the  outsides  of  the  baskets, 
quickly  dries  them  up.  Among  the  finest  kinds  for  growing  in 
baskets  are  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum,  Asplenium  caudatum, 
and  A.  Serra.  Among  the  smaller-growing  sorts  suitable  for  baskets 
may  be  named  the  difl'erent  varieties  of  Adiantums ;  those  that  form 
underground  rhizomes  are  the  best,  as  they  quickly  travel  to  all 
parts  of  the  baskets,  and  soon  form  a  perfect  ball  of  delicate  ver- 
dure. Two  of  the  freest  growers  in  this  way  are  A.  assimile  and 
A.  amabile  ;  but  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  of  all  the  Adiantums 
for  a  basket  is  A.  lunulatum. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — The  earliest  tuberous  Begonias  will 
now  be  fast  approaching  the  flowering  state,  and  should  receive  a 
liberal  amount  of  air  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  stocky,  a 
condition  that  will  ensure  them  a  long  season  of  beauty.  Young 
Cyclamens  that  were  sown  in  autumn  will  now  be  best  grown  on  in 
close  frames,  giving  them  very  liberal  treatment  all  through  tlie 
growing  season,  when  tliey  will  make  fine  blooming  plants  by 
autumn.  Others  sown  early  in  spring  will  now  require  pricking  out 
into  pans,  in  rich  liglit  soil,  and  should  be  kept  growing  in  warm 
quarters.  Push  on  a  good  batch  of  Amarantus  salicifolius  and  A. 
tricolor,  those  will  be  found  useful  in  the  conservatory  by  and-by. 
Attend  carefully  to  Vallotas,  now  that  they  have  commenced  grow- 
ing, and  endeavour  to  get  a  good  development  of  healthy  foliage  on 
them.  These  will  now  require  close  frame  treatment,  but  expose 
them  to  all  the  sunshine  possible,  to  give  substance  to  the  foliage 
and  an  early  ripeness  to  the  bulbs.  Any  one  requiring  a  beautiful 
miniature  basket  plant  for  a  small  conservatory  or  a  Wardian  case 
should  now  divide  Sibthorpia  europrea  variegata,  and  place  it  in 
small  baskets  or  pans,  over  the  hedges  of  which  it  will  grow  and 
show  its  beautiful  habit  and  variegation  to  perfection. — J.  Roberts. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

Cherries  and  Plums. — By  the  time  the  early  Cherries  begin 
to  change  for  ripening,  the  trees  should  be  quite  free  from  spider 
and  green  fly  ;  the  former  by  copious  syringing,  and  the  latter  by 
fumigation.  The  worst  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  stone  fruit  trees  is 
black  fly,  which  frequently  follows  the  introduction  of  fresh  soil  to 
the  borders  ;  and,  although  it  may  be  destroyed  by  incessant  fumi- 
gation, which  sometimes  checks  the  trees,  the  occasional  dipping  of 
the  points  of  the  young  growths  in  Tobacco  water,  or  a  solution  of 
Gishurst  Compound,  will  be  found  the  safest  and  most  effectual 
remedy.  Perfect  freedom  from  insect  pests  be'ing  secured,  the  next 
important  point  is  a  moist  healthy  state  of  the  borders,  and  as  these 
cannot  receive  large  supplies  of  water  without  endangering  the  fruit 
after  it  begins  to  colour,  the  borders  should  be  watered  with  tepid 
water  without  delay,  and  well  mulched  with  short  manure,  which 
may  be  kept  constantly  moist  until  the  Cherries  are  ripe.  The  late 
kinds,  including  Governor  Wood  and  the  Bigarreaus  may  still  be 
syringed,  providing  it  can  be  performed  without  wetting  the  early 
trees  ;  and  ventilation  at  all  times  must  be  liberal,  as  few  trees  resent 


a  confined  atmosphere  more  than  Cherries  under  artificial  treatment. 
Stop  all  surplus  shoots  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint  ;  allow  terminals 
to  extend,  and  tie  in  the  remainder  of  the  side  growths  before  they 
reach  the  glass.  The  roots  of  pot  trees,  being  entirely  under  com- 
mand, will  require  good  mulching  and  careful  watering  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe.  With  the  exception  of  the  temperature,  which  is  identical, 
the  treatment  of  Plums  through  the  last  stages  diflfers  slightly  from 
that  of  Cherries,  as  they  may  be  syringed  quite  up  to  the  time  of 
ripening  ;  but  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  water, 
which  must  be  free  from  lime  or  other  sediment  which  might  affect 
the  delicate  bloom.  The  laterals  and  sub-laterals  on  pot  trees  should 
be  stopped  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  and  the  training  recommended 
for  Cherries  will  apply  to  the  trained  trees.  In  wooded  districts  the 
blackbird,  now  unfortunately  scarce,  will  be  more  familiar  than 
welcome  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  the  sparrows  will 
soon  find  their  way  to  the  Cherry  house  ;  it  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  ri])e  fruit  from  their  depredations  by 
placing  wire  or  ordinary  garden  netting  in  front  of  the  ventilators. 

Orchard  House. — In  my  remarks  the  other  day  on  this  sub- 
ject I  stated  that  the  pruning  of  shoots  minus  triple  buds  should  be 
deferred  until  after  the  fruit  is  set.  In  many  houses  this  interesting 
stage  has  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close,  and  the  trees  will  now 
be  forward  enough  for  disbudding  and  shortening  back  to  a  good 
shoot  in  advance  of  the  fruit,  With  the  exception  of  Pears,  which 
are  sometimes  left  out-of-doors  until  the  buds  become  prominent,  all 
other  kinds  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  gentle  fumiga- 
tion. It  rarely  happens  that  every  tree  is  free  from  aphis  at  the  end 
of  the  flowering  season  ;  and,  as  smoking  cannot  be  continued  while 
tlie  fruit  is  setting,  one  is  apt  to  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the 
day  when  he  may  wage  war  with  this  troublesome  and  destructive 
enemy.  Discretion  being  the  better  part  of  valour,  light  attacks  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days  will  be  found  the  safest  and  most  effectual 
way  of  clearing  the  trees.  Black  fly  is  more  troublesome  and  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate  when  fairly  established  on  the  trees.  The  best 
remedy  is  frequent  dipping  in  Tobacco-water  or  a  solution  of  Gis- 
hurst Compound.  The  watering  of  pot  trees  will  now  require  great 
care  and  judgement,  too  much  water  being  perhaps  as  injurious  as 
too  little  ;  and  on  this  account,  as  I  have  before  stated,  one  person 
should  be  deputed  to  the  performance  of  this  work.  For  some  time 
to  come  the  cold  house  should  be  watered  in  the  morning,  but  asr 
days  increase  in  length,  and  nights  become  warmer,  the  evening  will 
be  the  best  time.  Every  house  should  contain  a  well-supplied  cistern, 
from  which  tepid  water  can  be  obtained  at  all  times  ;  but  in  the 
event  of  its  containing  lime,  the  soft  water  from  the  roof  should  be 
conveyed  into  a  separate  tank  for  syringing  purposes,  as  calcareous 
matter  disfigures  the  woolly  coat  of  the  Peach.  Stimulating  food 
may  consist  of  good  mulchings  of  manure,  rich  loam,  and  bone  dust, 
guano  water  and  diluted  liquid  being  used  alternately  two  or  three 
times  a  week  in  quantities  that  will  permeate  every  part  of  the  soil. 
The  trees  may  now  be  syringed  twice  a  day  when  the  weather  is 
fine — once  before  the  ventilators  are  opened,  and  again  after  they 
are  closed  for  the  day,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  foliage  should 
get  dry  before  nightfall.  If  Strawberries  occupy  the  shelves,  they 
will  require  special  attention  if  they  are  to  be  kept  free  from  spider. 
The  plants  should  occupy  a  light  airy  place  near  the  glass,  in  which 
the  flowers  will  be  protected  from  the  direct  force  of  the  syringe.  In 
the  forcing  orchard  house  good  feeding  and  syringing  will  be  needful. 
The  temperature  may  now  range  from  60°  at  night  to  75°  by  day, 
with  air  circulating  through  it  at  all  times,  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon  excepted,  when  it  should  be  kept  close  for  two  or  three 
hours  after  syringing.  If  any  of  the  trees  require  further  stopping, 
the  strongest  laterals  may  be  stopped  at  the  second  or  third  leaf,  and 
the  points  of  leading  shoots  in  front  of  the  fruit  may  be  taken  out  ; 
but  weaker  growths  may  be  left,  as  too  much  severity  in  this  respect 
does  not  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

Melons. — Where  the  pot  system  of  culture  is  closely  followed 
up,  a  batch  of  strong  plants  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height  should 
always  be  thoroughly  established  in  the  fruiting  pots,  and  be  ready 
for  placing  in  position  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  cut  from  the 
plants  they  are  intended  to  succeed.  When  the  fruit  on  these  early 
plants  shows  signs  of  changing  colour,  water  must  be  gradually  with- 
held from  the  roots,  to  ensure  flavour  and  to  prevent  the  Melons  from 
cracking.  The  afternoon  syringing  and  shutting  close  with  atmos- 
pheric moisture  may  also  be  reduced  ;  but  a  brisk  top  and  bottom- 
heat,  with  a  gentle  circulation  of  air,  must  still  be  maintained.  Imme- 
diately after  the  removal  of  the  first  crop  of  fruit,  the  pit  should  be 
properly  cleansed  to  free  it  from  insects  ;  and  to  secure  a  sharp 
bottom-heat  a  little  fresh  fermenting  material  may  be  taken  in  and 
turned  over  with  the  old,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  plants 
from  the  nursing  pit  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  Succession 
plants  now  swelling  off  crops  of  fruit  will  take  large  supplies  of  tepid 
liquid  manure  at  a  temperature  of  80°  ;  they  will  also  require  good 
syringing  on  fine  afternoons,  and  shutting  up  at  SC  in  time  for  the 
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sun  to  raise  the  house  to  90°.  Top-dress  with  good  friable  loam,  fine 
bone-dust,  and  rotten  manure,  as  the  roots  require  it.  Remove  all 
superabundant  growths,  and  stop  laterals  at  the  first  leaf  where  there 
is  room  for  their  proper  development,  as  size  and  quality  of  fruit  in 
a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  number  of  perfect  leaves  a  plaut  is 
allowed  to  carry.  Plants  in  pits  and  frames,  if  carefully  guarded 
from  checks,  will  now  make  good  progress.  Keep  the  young  Vines 
thinly  trained,  and  induce  a  short-jointed  wiry  growth  by  keeping 
up  a  strong  heat,  with  free  ventilation.  Impregnate  all  female 
flowers  as  they  open,  and  raise  them  up  to  the  influence  of  warmth 
and  light.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  when  the  young 
Melons  begin  to  swell,  and  select  the  most  evenly  balanced  on  each 
plant  for  the  crop.  Look  well  after  the  linings,  and  renovate  them 
back  and  front  alternately.  Cover  up  with  good  dry  mats,  as  nights 
are  very  cold  and  changeable  ;  and  a  single  mat  or  piece  of  canvas 
spread  over  the  glass  will  prevent  radiation,  and  tend  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  plants.  Make  frequent  sowings  of  seeds,  and 
■  throw  away  stock  plants  when  they  become  potbound. 

W.  Coleman. 
Hardy  Fruit. 

Hardy  fruit  prospects,  I  am  happy  to  say,  grow  daily  brighter, 
and  if  the  present  glorious  weather  continues  another  fortnight,  the 
present  will  prove  to  be  the  most  fruitful  season  there  has  been  for 
years  past.  The  marvel  is  how  fruit  buds  have  been  produced,  for 
in  most  instances  the  trees  are  literally  covered  with  them — trees 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  were  looked  upon  as  all  but  destitute  of  such 
buds,  whilst  now,  if  we  except  Peaches,  all  kinds  may  be  said  to  be 
furnished  with  a  more  than  average  amount  of  blossom.  I  have  been 
theorising  as  to  the  cause  of  so  marvellous  a  transformation,  and  am 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  two  severe  winters  in  succession  have 
checked  growth,  and  so  done  the  work  that  we  usually  try  to  do  by 
means  of  root-pruning  or  frequent  repression  of  growth  by  stopping  ; 
and  to  some  extent  this  theory  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  several  trees  that  have  failed  to  fruit  freely  for  years  past  are 
now  flowering,  and,  better  still,  setting  their  fruit  well.  Apples 
generally  are  somewhat  sparsely  blossomed,  but  many  trees  are  full 
of  flower.  Pears,  particularly  on  walls,  are  well  flowered,  whilst 
Cherries  and  Plums  are  literally  covered  with  blossoms.  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  all  heavily  laden  with  fruit 
blossoms,  and  Strawberries  are  developing  foliage  and  expanding 
crowns  possessing  more  than  average  vigour.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
had  better  not  be  too  sanguine,  for  severe  frost  may  yet  blight  our 
hopes  ;  but  by  timely  precaution  as  to  protection  we  can  prevent 
this,  as  regards  wall  trees,  low-growing  cordons,  and  dwarf  bushes  ; 
and  this  protection  should  be  applied  whenever  there  are  indications 
of  frost  or  biting  easterly  winds.  The  pressure  of  work  in  every 
department  is  now  so  great  that  negligence  as  regards  some  is  almost 
inevitable  ;  but  under  no  circumstances  delay  the  attacking  of 
aphides  on  fruit  trees  the  moment  they  are  perceived.  Peaches  and 
Cherries  are  peculiarly  liable  to  their  attacks  just  now,  and  it  is  only 
by  a  timely  vigorous  onslauglit  that  immunity  from  these  pests  can 
be  assured.  Dustings  of  Tobacco  powder  or  syringings  with  Tobacco 
water  are  the  safest  antidotes,  and  a  good  preventive  is  syringing 
occasionally  with  soapy  water  ;  this  latter  is  also  a  deterrent  as  re- 
gards red  spider,  which,  particularly  in  a  dry  season,  plays  sad  havoc 
with  Peaches.  Timely  disbudding  and  stopping  of  strong  grow- 
ing shoots  in  order  to  equalise  the  growth  over  all  parts  of  the  tree 
is  also  of  great  importance.  As  to  which  shoots  require  stopping, 
nobody  can  make  a  mistake,  but  more  judgement  and  thought  are 
requisite  as  to  how  thin  to  disbud,  seeing  that  the  operation  must 
be  guided  largely  by  surrounding  circumstances,  both  as  to  climate, 
soil,  and  variety  of  tree  ;  but  to  any  in  doubt,  a  safe  rule  to  follow 
will  be  to  at  least  thin  sufficiently  that  no  one  shoot  will  overlie 
another,  or,  in  other  words,  every  shoot  should  have  full  exposure 
to  light  and  sunshine.  Apricots  are  but  thinly  fruited,  and,  in  con- 
.  sequence,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  make  a  profusion  of  wood  ; 
persistent  stopping,  therefore,  of  sub-laterals  will  prove  conducive 
to  future  fruitfulness.  No  matter  how  long  the  new  shoots  made 
may  be,  if  the  side  laterals  are  kept  closely  pinched  throughout  the 
season  fruit  buds  will  form  on  their  entire  length.  Maggots  are  some- 
times troublesome;  their  presence  may  be  suspected  when  the  leaves 
curl  up,  and  on  examination  they  will  be  found  ensconced  in 
them  ;  obviously,  therefore,  the  only  remedy  is  hand-picking.  Water 
and  mulch  newly  planted  trees,  and  syringe  the  whole  with  tepid 
water  in  order  to  dislodge  fallen  blossoms,  which  only  assist  in  har- 
bouring ants  and  woodlice  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit.  The  frost 
has  killed  back  the  unripened  shoots  of  Figs,  and  these  should  now 
be  cut  back  to  the  live  part,  and  the  others  tied  into  the  wall.  In 
some  instances  it  may  be  advisable,  in  order  to  entirely  renew  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  to  sacrifice  the  few  fruits  that  are  showing  ; 
this  procedure  I  would  strongly  recommend  in  the  case  of  trees  that 
are  destitute  of  buds  at  the  base  of  their  shoots  ;  as  a  matter  of 
course,  trees  thus  cut  over  will  push  out  many  surplus  growths. 


which  should  be  rubbed  ofi'  at  once,  retaining  such  a  number  only  as 
can  be  trained  in  without  overcrowding.  Grape  Vines  are  pushing 
strongly,  and  now  require  disbudding  ;  these  having  had  several 
seasons'  rest  ought  to  be  very  fine,  and  doubtless  will  be  should  we 
be  blessed  with  a  hot  summer ;  and  in  anticipation  of  this  the  borders 
should  now  have  a  dressing  of  wood-ashes  and  guano,  to  be  washed 
in  by  the  rain.  Plant  out  Strawberries  that  have  been  forced,  and 
for  the  present  pinch  ofi'  both  flowers  and  runners  as  produced,  and 
this  will  ensure  late  summer  or  autumn  fruiting. — W.  H. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK, 


A  Ne"W  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  capitata). — In  the  herba- 
ceous ground  at  Kew  there  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  this  interest- 
ing New  Zealand  plant,  recently  presented  to  the  collection.  The 
plant,  which  is  about  6  in.  high,  has  a  rosette  of  oblong  rounded 
leaves  covered  with  soft  hairs,  from  which  rise  the  stout  flower 
stems  bearing  dense  clusters  of  blossoms  similar  to  those  of  the  com- 
mon Heliotrope,  but  pure  white.  This  example  evidently  represents 
the  species  in  an  undeveloped  condition,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
"New  Zealand  Flora  "  as  having  stems  ascending  as  much  as  18  in. 
high  ;  and  the  flowers,  moreover,  are  stated  to  be  violet-blue  or  pur- 
ple, though  of  course  the  plant  under  notice  may  represent  a  white- 
flowered  form  of  it.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Middle  Island,  and  also  of 
tbe  Auckland  group.  From  the  appearance  of  the  plant,  we  doubt 
if  it  will  prove  hardy  in  this  country. 

Tlie  Calthas. — Among  the  brightest  of  spring  flowers  are  the 
various  kinds  of  Marsh  Marigold,  which  are  now  in  full  beauty 
about  London.  In  addition  to  the  common  species  (C.  palustris) 
and  the  rarer  variety  C.   radicans,  there  are  the  double-flowered 


Double  Marsh  Marigold. 

forms  C.  monstrosa,  bearing  beautiful  golden  rosettes,  and  C.  minor 
fl.-pl.,  a  small-growing  kind,  a  free  flowerer,  and  a  highly  desirable 
plant.  There  are  also  C.  leptosepala,  the  new  Calif omian  kind  men- 
tioned last  week  ;  C.  biflora,  now  in  flower  at  Ware's  nursery  at 
Tottenham,  much  resembling  the  latter,  though  we  think  it  superior  ; 
and  another  new  kind,  named  C.  purpurascens,  a  very  distinct  and 
handsome  sort  which  we  saw  lately  at  Kew  and  also  at  the  Hale 
Farm  Nursery.  It  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  has  purplish  stems,  and 
bears  a  profusion  of  bright  orange  flowers,  the  outside  of  the  petals 
being  flushed  with  a  purplish  tinge.  With  these  desirable  qualities, 
we  consider  this  last  to  be  an  acquisition,  and  one  which  is  well 
worth  growing. 

The  Ne"w  Early  Peaches. — We  learn  that  Mr.  Bond,  of 
Walcot  Gardens,  Shropshire,  had  excellent  fruit  of  the  two  new 
and  very  early  American  Peaches,  the  Amsden  and  Alexander,  ripe 
on  the  24th  of  April.  This  is  very  remarkable,  especially  as  they 
were  the  two  first  trees  of  these  new  varieties  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. The  trees  were  started  in  gentle  heat  about  the  21st  of 
December,  so  that  in  four  months  they  ripened  very  fair  fruit.  Mr. 
Bond  is  one  of  the  first  to  try  these  fruits,  to  which  we  called 
attention  in  The  Garden  some  years  ago.  They  are  likely  to  be 
extremely  valuable  for  forcing. 

Choiaya  ternata. — This  has  been  and  still  is  in  great  beauty. 
Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  hardy  shrubs — sweet,  ever- 
green, hardy,  and  handsome. — H.  N.  Ellacombe,  BUton. 
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Dendrobium  barbatulum  Fytchianum.— Pretty  as  is 
the  original  and  best  known  form  of  this  Dendrobe,  the  variety  under 
notice  is  still  prettier.  It  has  conspicuous  central  mauve-coloured 
mvrkings,  which,  as  it  were,  sets  off  the  ivory  whiteness  of  the  other 
pirts.  It  differs,  moreover,  from  the  type  in  the  divisions  of  the 
flower  being  broader  and  shorter.  Both  are  invaluable  decorative 
plants,  especially  for  cutting  purposes,  for  which  the  graceful  and 
convenient-sized  racemes  well  adapt  them  ;  the  pleasant  perfume, 
too,  emitted  by  them,  and  the  great  length  of  time  during  which 
they  continue  in  perfection,  all  add  to',their  value.  Quantities  of  it 
are  now  in  bloom  in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  where  we  also  noticed  in 
flower  the  new  Philippine  variety  of  D.  heterocarpum,  some  forms 
of  which  we  observe  have  flowers  even  larger  than  the  type,  and 
longer  stems. 

Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg. — This  handsome  variety  is  now 
beooming  a  popular  market  plant ;  and  deservedly  so,  for  few  plants 
are  more  ornamental  when  its  large  head  of  blooms  of  snowy  white- 
ness is  in  perfection.  The  housefuls  of  it  in  some  of  the  large  trade 
establishments  round  London  are  strikingly  effective,  though  some 
private  growers  do  not  speak  well  of  the  flower-heads,  on  account  of 
their  not  becoming  sufficiently  white  ;  the  majority,  however,  if  not 
all,  the  plants  in  the  nurseries  we  have  seen  have  uniformly  well- 
developed  and  perfectly  white  heads. 

Muscari  paradoxum. — This  very  distinct  species  is  now  in 
flower  at  Kew,  and  those  who  wish  to  compare  it  with  the  spurious 
plant  which  is  in  several  collections  under  this  name  may  now  have 
an  opportuuity  of  doing  so.  It  belongs  to  the  Botryanthus  section 
of  the  genus,  and  has  broad  erect  leaves  and  stout  flower-stems,  ter- 
minated by  a  dense  cone  of  deep  bluish-purple  blossoms.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  handsome  species — one  that  is  worthy  of  culture,  and, 
it  may  be  needless  to  add,  very  distinct  from  the  kind  often  substi- 
tuted for  it,  and  which  appears  to  be  M.  neglectura. 

Yellow  Violet. — On  the  rockery  at  Chiswick  an  exquisite  little 
species  of  Viola  is  now  in  flower,  its  blossoms  being  bright  yellow, 
elegantly  pencilled  with  a  few  dark  lines,  and  the  flowers  stand  out 
well  from  the  dense  mass  of  deep  green  foliage.  It  was  presented  to 
the  Gardens  by  Mr.  Maw,  of  Broseley,  who  collected  it  on  Monte 
Croccione,  Como,  Nortliem  Italy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  name  of  such  a  neat  little  alpine  plant. 

Billbergia  EuphemiSB. — In  the  collection  of  Bromeliads  in  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew  this  rare  species  is  now  an  attractive  object.  Its 
broad  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  vase-like  form,  from  wliich  proceed 
the  curved  flower-stems  covered  with  a  dense  coating  of  wool-like 
substance.  The  flowers  are  about  '2  in.  long,  and  arranged  almost 
vertically  on  one  side  of  the  stem  ;  they  are  pale  yellow  in  the  lower 
half,  and  bright  deep  purple  in  the  upper,  a  combination  which 
at  once  marks  it  a  very  distinct  species.  B.  Moreli  and  several 
.(^chmeas  are  also  in  flower,  the  beauty  of  which  is  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend the  more  general  culture  of  this  comparatively-neglected  class 
of  plants. 

Pritillaria  Burnati.— At  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
we  saw  this  Fritiilary  the  other  day  for  the  first  time,  and  consider 
it  a  handsome  and  very  distinct  plant.  But,  though  distinct  enough 
from  a  garden  point  of  view,  Mr.  Baker  has  classed  it,  like  the  beau- 
tiful yellow  F.  Moggridgei  mentioned  last  week,  as  a  variety  of  F. 
delphinensis.  It  was,  we  believe,  one  of  Messrs.  Backhouse's  intro- 
ductions a  year  or  two  ago.  In  every  respect,  except  in  colour,  it 
resembles  its  prototype  ;  the  flowers  are  so  copiously  checkered  with 
a  rich  vinous-purple  that  they  appear  to  be  wholly  of  that  colour, 
but  the  tessellations  with  the  green  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

Wallace's  Saxifrage. — This  handsome  Saxifrage,  which 
appears  to  have  suffered  badly  from  the  effects  of  the  last  winter  at 
Kew  is  in  fine  condition  at  Chiswick,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  large 
white  blossoms.  A  distinct  character  of  this  plant,  too,  is  the  stems 
being  tinged  with  red,  a  colour  which  contrasts  well  with  the  bright 
green  foliage.  No  one  need  hesitate  to  add  this  fine  alpine  plant  to 
his  collection,  as  it  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  easily  increased. 

Cobseapsnduliflora. — Thissingularspecies,  of  which  wegavean 
illustration  in  The  Garden  (p.  353)  is  in  cultivation  at  Kew — one  plant 
of  it  in  one  of  the  stove  compartments  of  the  T  range,  and  another 
in  the  cool  compartment  adjoining.  That  in  the  latter  house  is  in  a 
much  more  healthy  condition  than  the  one  in  the  warm  department; 
hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  cool  greenhouse  temperature  is  more 
conducive  to  its  well-being  than  a  stove. 

Iris  nudicaulis. — One  of  the  best  of  dwarf  early- flowering 
Flags  is  this  handsome  kind,  which  is  now  beginning  to  expand 
its  blossoms  in  the  gardens  round  London.  Its  dwarf  compact  habit 
and  free-blooming  property,  together  with  its  adaptability  to  almost 
any  kind  of  soil  or  situation,  are  points  not  possessed  by  other  kinds, 
and  we  should  recommend  all  hardy  plant  lovers  to  add  it  to  their 
collections  if  they  do  not  already  possess  it. 


Ribes  aureum. — In  Battersea  Park  there  are  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  not-often-met-with  shrub,  which  have  for  the  past  fort- 
night been  very  attractive,  their  drooping  racemes  of  canary-yellow 
blossoms  having  bright  red  stamens,  being  strikingly  pretty.  The  eme- 
rald-green leafage,  too,  sets  off  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  It  might  with 
advantage  be  often  introduced  into  shrubberies,  being  a  hardy  and 
free-growing  kind.  Of  the  common  R.  sanguineum  there  also  some 
remarkably  large  examples,  amongst  which  there  are  many  shades  of 
colour.  These  and  other  beautiful  spring-flowering  shrubs,  with 
which  this  park  abounds,  render  it  highly  attractive  at  this  season, 
even  though  the  beds  are  bare. 

Hesperochiron  purailum. — We  are  pleased  to  notice  that 
this  pigmy  Californian  plant,  of  which  doubts  were  entertained  last 
year  as  to  its  perfect  hardiness  in  this  country,  has  withstood  the 
test  of  the  past  winter  on  the  rockery  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tot- 
tenham, where  it  is  now  in  flower.  It  is  not  more  than  1^  in.  high, 
and  has  a  tuft  of  small  narrow  leaves,  from  among  which  arise  the 
blossoms,  which  are  large,  considering  the  size  of  the  other  parts. 
The  colour  varies  from  purple- white  to  a  delicately-shaded  purple. 
It  is  a  neatlittle  Alpine  plant,  and  would  prove  interesting  in  any 
collection. 

Oypripedium  Boxalli. — This  has  been  said  to  be  too  much 
like  the  old  C.  villosum  to  be  of  much  value  as  a  distinct  kind,  but 
when  seen  in  flower  in  large  masses  side  by  side  with  the  latter  spe- 
cies the  difference  between  them  is  very  apparent.  The  polished 
surfaces  of  the  flowers  and  the  conspicuous  and  very  distinctly  defined 
markings  render  the  blossoms  very  handsome.  The  margin  of  white 
in  the  upper  sepals,  together  with  other  characteristics,  at  once  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  it  must  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  C.  insigne 
and  C.  villosum.  A  houseful  of  it  in  full  bloom  in  Messrs.  Low's 
nursery  at  Clapton  is  an  unusual  as  well  as  an  attractive  sight. 

Pyrus  spectabilis. — Conspicuous  in  the  shrubberies  and  on  the 
lawn  at  Kew  are  the  crimson  unexpanded  flower  buds  of  this 
Chinese  tree.  Like  its  ornamental  congener  P.  floribunda,  which  we 
figured  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  X.,  p.  384,  the  blossoms  are  borne  all 
along  the  slender  branches  in  a  wreath-like  manner.  It  is  a  capital 
shrub  for  any  situation,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  besides  it  does 
not  soon  grow  to  a  large  size,  a  drawback  which  excludes  so  many 
fine  trees  from  small-sized  gardens. 

The  Arctic  Bramble  (Rubusareticus). — This  is  a  very  pretty 
alpine  shrub,  a  native  of  higli  latitudes  or  lofty  mountainous  regions, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  probably  that  it  does  not  thrive  so  well  in 
our  gardens  as  we  might  desire.  Its  pigmy  stature,  compact  habit 
of  growth,  and  small  rosy-pink  flowers  render  it  valuable  for  associ- 
ating even  with  the  choicest  alpine  plants,  though,  like  other  Bram- 
bles, it  is  a  little  inclined  to  ramble  ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a 
corner  exclusively  devoted  to  it.  We  have  found  it  to  thrive  best 
in  soil  in  which  there  is  a  good  sprinkling  of  peat. 

Kerria  japonica  vanegata. — The  variegated-leaved  form 
of  the  old-fashioned  Kerria — or  Corchorus,  as  it  was  for  a  long  time 
called — is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs,  when  in  flower,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Its  bright  yellow  blossoms  (which,  by 
the  way,  are  single,  and  not  double,  as  in  the  kind  generally  seen) 
produced  so  abundantly,  and  the  pretty  silvery  foliage,  make  a  pleas- 
ing combination  of  colour  not  often  seen  in  the  case  of  other  plants. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  a  little  tender,  except  in  the  south  and  more 
favoured  localities,  and  will  succumb  to  severe  cold  where  the  green- 
leaved  type  remains  uninjured.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  desirable 
subject,  and  one  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden.  Some  ex- 
cellent examples  of  it  are  in  full  beauty  in  the  Temperate  house  at 
Kew,  where,  with  the  surrounding  foliage,  they  are  shown  off  to 
advantage. 

Lachenaliaa. — Besides  the  commoner  kinds  of  these  now  in 
flower  at  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery,  Maida  Vale,  there  are 
several  rare  ones,  such  as  L.  atro-violacea,  a  species  bearing  spikes  of 
purple  flowers,  a  colour  so  unusual  in  this  genus  that  it  makes  this 
species  quite  distinct  from  any  other  ;  L.  pallida,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  L.  fragrans,  with  dense  spikes  of  yellowish  flowers, 
which  are  deliciously  fragrant ;  and  L.  pustulata,  an  interesting 
though  not  a  showy  kind,  with  short  compact  flower  spikes  and 
leaves,  having  their  surfaces  covered  with  peculiar  wart-like 
excrescences. 

Rare  Hardy  Flowers. — The  boxful  of  rare  or  little-known 
hardy  flowers  which  Mr.  Elwes  brought  to  the  meeting  at  South 
Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  from  his  garden  at  Cirencester,  showed 
how  full  of  interest  a  well-stocked  garden  of  hardy  plants  always  is, 
and  particularly  where  circumstances  admit  of  their  being  grown  so 
well  as  those  shown  on  this  occasion.  The  numerous  kinds  of  wild 
Tulips  have  long  engaged  Mr.  Elwes's  attention,  and  now  he  is  experi- 
menting upon  several  kinds  in  order  to  ascertain  what  effect  culti- 
vation produces  on  bulbs  recently  received  from  their  native  habitats. 
The  results,  which  are  alluded  to  in  another  column,  so  far  are  highly 
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interesting,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  value  can  be  attached  to 
the  characters  set  down  by  botanists  as  distinguishing  points  of  the 
various  so-called  species  of  this  genus.  Among  the  various  kinds  of 
Fritillary  shown  were  two  or  three  which  are  well  worth  growing, 
such  as  F.  latifolia,  a  bold-looking,  free-growing  species,  with  large 
nodding  flowers  of  a  deep  vinous  purple.  There  are  several  shades 
of  colour  represented  amongst  the  varieties  of  this  ;  and  at  Mr.  Ware's 
nursery  we  saw  the  other  day  nearly  a  dozen  different  forms,  desig- 
nated by  such  names  as  Black  Knight,  Dandy,   &c.     A  little  yellow 
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THE  PENDULOUS  OE  LONG-LEAVED  CEOTONS. 

These,  when  well  grown  and  coloured,  form  excellent  subjects  for 
dinner-table  and  drawing-room  decoration.  For  these  purposes  they 
should  be  cultivated  in  pots  not  exceeding  6  in.  in  diameter  ;  but  for 
the  decoration  of  entrance  halls,  staircases,  corridors,  &c.,  they  may 
be  grown  in  pots  a  size  or  too  larger.     Most  of  the  pendulous  kinds 


flowered  species  without  a  name  was  also  a  pretty  plant,  for  the  yel- 
low was  clear  and  bright.  There  was  also  another  and  curious  species, 
F.  obliqua,  with  singular  twisted  glaucous  leaves,  and  deep  reddish 
purple  flowers.  These,  with  the  others  mentioned  elsewhere,  made 
an  interesting  group,  and  one  that  attracted  much  attention. 


Spanish  Giant  Asparagus.— 150  heads  of  this,  weighing 
56  lbs.,  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Draper,  the  other  day,  in  Covent 
■Garden,  for  £3  2s.  It  is  the  variety  which  obtained  the  gold  medal 
at  the  Trocad^ro  last  year. 


make  fine  objects  as  single  specimens  when  placed  in  large  vases.  It 
is  best  to  have  them  with  single  stems  for  household  decoration,  and 
for  this  purpose  cuttings  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  well  clothed  with 
foliage  of  good  colour  and  free  from  insects,  should  be  selected. 
Place  them  singly  in  3-in.  pots  in  a  compost  consisting  of  peat  and 
loam  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  good  quantity  of  silver  sand 
mixed  therewith.  Plunge  them  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  of  about  85" 
or  90°  in  a  close  propagating  frame  or  under  a  handglass,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  foliage  from  drooping,  the  preservation  of  the  foliage 
being  of   great  importance.     Thus  circumstanced,   they  will   soon 
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strike  root,  and  that  oftentimes  without  scarcely  losing  a  leaf.  When 
well  rooted  tliey  should  be  shifted  into  4i-in.  or  small  6-in.  pots,  as 
may  be  desirable,  in  order  to  preserve  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state. 
Inure  them  to  increased  light  and  air  before  using  them  for  indoor 
decoration.  Crotons  (and  all  other  plants,  in  fact)  when  used  in  that 
way  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  indoors  more  than  two  days  ; 
and  it  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  cultivator  should 
have  sole  charge  of  his  plants  when  so  used  ;  for  when  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  indoor  servants,  they  often  suffer  from  want  of 
water  or  other  attention.  When  brought  back  to  their  growing 
quarters  keep  them  a  little  in  the  shade  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order 
to  avoid  too  sudden  a  change.  With  care  in  reference  to  these 
matters,  Crotons  will  resist  as  much,  or  even  more,  hard  usage  than 
many  kinds  of  Draceenas  and  Palms,  and  remain  available  for  a  long 
time.  When  pot-bouud  and  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  place 
them  into  larger  pots,  they  should  be  occasionally  watered  with 
manure  water,  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  a  healthy  state. 

At  all  times  keep  a  sharp  outlook  for  insects  ;  the  long-leaved 
Crotons  are  especially  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  and  thrips, 
both  of  which  oftentimes  find  a  somewhat  secure  retreat  in  the 
twisted  and  spiral  foliage  of  some  sorts,  such  as  that  here  repre- 
sented ;  mealy  bug  and  brown  and  white  scale  are  also  troublesome. 
In  Crotons  belongmg  to  this  class  it  is  often  impossible  to  sponge  the 
foliage  without  injury  thereto.  I  find  it  best  to  dip  or  syringe  the 
plants  infected  with  "the  Chelsea  Biight  Composition,"  which  I 
find  most  useful  in  clearing  plants  from  all  insect  pests  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  and  that,  too,  without  injury  to  the  foliage 
when  due  care  is  used  in  its  application.  It  is  advisable  at  first  to 
adhere  to  the  printed  directions,  though  experience  will  prove  that 
in  some  cases  they  may  be  exceeded  in  the  case  of  some  plants.  In 
the  culture  of  Crotons  or  other  decorative  plants  use  no  sticks  as 
supports  if  they  can  be  dispensed  with  ;  rather  induce  them  to  stand 
alone  in  a  natural  manner. 

Of  pendulous-leaved  kinds  for  decorative  purposes  the  following 
is  a  good  selection,  viz.,  C.  angustifolium,  still  one  of  the  best  ;  C. 
Johannis,  a  fine  kind,  not  grown  so  much  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  C.  Weis- 
manni,  one  of  the  most  useful  ;  C.  irregulare,  very  effective  when 
well  coloured  ;  C.  majesticum,  one  of  the  very  best ;  C.  interruptum, 
also  good  ;  C.  nobile,  a  superior  kind,  somewhat  resembling  majes- 
ticum ;  and  Youngi,  a  suitable  sort  for  vases  and  similar  purposes, 
in  which  position  its  long  foliage  shows  itself  off  to  good  advantage. 

Of  the  other  types,  with  shorter  and  more  erect  foliage,  C.  pictum 
and  variegatum  still  rank  among  the  most  useful  kinds  ;  C.  undula- 
tum  is  very  distinct ;  and  C.  Queen  Victoria  when  more  plentiful 
will  be  much  appreciated  ;  C.  Disraeli  and  C.  Lord  Derby  are  also 
good  kinds,  and  when  well  coloured  most  effective.  There  are 
other  sorts  which  might  be  grown,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  most 
catalogues  ;  but  the  above  list  includes  some  of  the  very  best. 

J.  H. 
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Propagation  of  Japanese  Anemones. — Division  of  the 
crowns,  with  roots  attached,  may  suffice  when  one  has  a  large  stock 
of  plants,  but  to  work  up  a  large  stock  quickly  from  only  a  few 
roots  a  more  expeditious  plan  is  necessary.  Three  weeks  ago,  I  dug 
up  four  old  roots  of  the  white  variety,  and  three  of  the  pink  ;  and 
from  those  seven  plants  we  have  now,  upwards  of  200.  Tliis  was 
effected  by  cutting  off  as  many  of  the  roots  as  could  be  spared, 
still  leaving  enough  to  support  the  main  crowns,  which  were  then 
just  starting  into  growth;  the  pieces  of  roots  were  then  cut  into 
little  bits  about  half-an-inch  long,  and  they  were  sown  in  pots  of 
light,  sandy  soil,  just  in  the  way  in  which  we  should  sow  seeds, 
covered  lightly,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Tliey  started 
away  immediately  ;  every  bit  grew,  and  they  are  now  potted  off  into 
small  pots.  By-and-by  they  will  be  planted  out,  and  I  expect  some 
of  the  strongest  will  flower  in  the  autumn. — E.  H. 

Fine    Examples   of  Oattleya    amethystoglossa.— 

When  grown  to  the  unusual  size  and  strength  that  several  specimens 
which  have  this  spring  been  flowered  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  (of 
the  Victoria  Nursery)  have  attained,  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Cattleyas,  and  unapproached  by  any  of  the  two-leaved 
section.  Mr.  Williams  exhibited  one  of  the  plants  in  question  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fortnightly  meeting  in  the  end  of 
March,  bearing  twenty-seven  flowers  on  a  single  spike  ;  but  they 
were  only  just  open,  and  had  not  acquired  either  their  full  size  or 
colour.  I  saw  a  second  in  bloom  at  the  nursery  about  the  middle 
of  April.  The  leading  growth  had  broken  double  last  spring, 
and  produced  a  couple  of  bulbs,  the  strongest  of  which  bore  twenty- 
two  flowers,  the  other  a  few  less  ;  the  largest  growth  on  the  plant 
was  some  2h  ft.  in  length,  and  of  unusual  thickness,  the  leaves  being 
nearly  1  ft.  long  by  4  in.  wide,  and  the  individual  flowers  also  very 


large  and  beautifully  spotted.  These  plants  are  amongst  the  very 
best  examples  I  have  seen  of  successful  Orchid  Aultivatiori  ;  they  had 
been  grown,  I  understand,  at  a  place  where  there  are  only  a  few 
Orchids  amongst  a  mixed  collection  of  stov6  plants.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  with  a  good  many  represen- 
tatives of  the  Orchid  family  in  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  condi- 
tion when  in  company  with  and  under  atmospheric  conditions  iden- 
tical to  those  given  to  ordinary  stove  plants,  than  where  they  are 
cultivated  by  themselves  ;  many  people  erroneously  suppose  them  to 
need  treatment  such  as  is  suited  to  nothing  else. — A.   Z. 

Genista  fragrans.  —This  is  one  .of  the .  niost  useful  free 
blooming  and  fragrant  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  Cuttings 
made  of  the  young  flowerless  shoots  put  in  now  strike  readily  in  a 
mild  hotbed  under  a  bell-glass.  After  being  rooted,  which  will  be 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  small 
pots,  and  returned  to  the  frame  whence  they  are  taken,  or  placed  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass,  where  there  is  a  genial  temperature,  so  as  to 
get  them  again  into  free  growth  ;  afterwards  they  had  better  be  kept 
cool  and  airy.  Attention  must  be  given  to  watering  and  pinching, 
the  latter  requiring  to  be  incessantly  done,  so  as  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  bushy  plant — treatment  to  which  they  submit  more  readily 
tlian  any  other  plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Before  the 
small  pots  in  which  they  are  placed  get  full  of  roots,  shift  them  into 
others  a  size  larger,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  this  year  ;  avoid  any- 
thing like  what  is  called  a  liberal  shift,  as  they  do  not  require  much 
root  room,  the  aim  being  to  get  bushy  little  plants  in  as  small  pots 
as  is  consistent  with  their  well-being.  When  well  established  and 
hardened  they  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  for  the  summer  ;  but 
satisfactory  results  may  be  attained  by  keeping  them  in  a  cold  frame 
to  which  air  is  freely  admitted  night  and  day,  as  thus  protected  they 
will  be  free  from  heavy  drenching  rains.  They  should  be  housed 
some  time  in  the  autumn  before  frosts  occur,  and  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible  ;  and  if  kept  in  a  temperature  of  40"  or 
50°,  they  will  keep  growing  all  winter,  and  by  this  time  they  will 
be  throwing  up  their  racemes  of  blossom,  which  ought,  however,  to 
be  nipped  off  so  as  to  encourage  wood  growth.  In  spring  they  will 
require  another  shift,  which  may  be  into  4-in.,  5-in.,  or  6-in.  pots, 
according  to  their  size  and  strength.  Treat  them  through  the  sum- 
mer as  just  recorded,  and  by  the  autumn  they  will  be  fine  bushy 
little  plants,  each  shoot  being  laden  with  golden  blossoms.  With  a 
little  liquid  manure  given  now  and  then  at  this  stage  they  will  bloom 
persistently  throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  answering  well  for 
almost  any  purpose  for  whicli  flowering  plants  are  required  ;  and 
they  can  be  placed  even  in  draughty  places  with  little  or  no  disadvan- 
tage to  their  well-being.  My  plants  of  this  Genista  are  just  2  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  same  in  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and 
full  of  bloom  ;  not  one  shoot  could  be  got  off  to  form  a  cutting,  which 
must  be  taken  from  cut-back  plants. — S.  K.,  Castle  Upton. 

Polypodium  (Aglaomorpha)  Meyenianum. — Those  who 
cultivate  Ferns  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  are  apt  to  confine 
their  collections  within  too  narrow  limits  to  admit  of  the  interest- 
ing diversity  and  general  effect  obtainable  from  the  association  of 
the  many  distinct  forms  that  exist  amongst  this  most  elegant  and 
diverse  section  of  plants,  and  of  which  the  above  is  a  striking 
example.  In  the  Victoria  Nursery  there  is  a  large  specimen  of  this 
seldom-seen  Fern  ;  in  habit  of  growth  it  is  like  the  Drynarias,  with 
very  stout  strong  creeping  rhizomes,  from  which  rise  handsome 
drooping  fronds,  broad  at  the  base,  the  upper  half  finely  divided  and 
fertile,  which  consequently  gives  the  plant  quite  a  distinct  character. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  Fern,  well  deserving  a  place  in  even  the  most 
select  collections.  It  is  a  native  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  cultivated  in  heat. — A.  Z. 

Polypodium  Kremeri.— Our  native  Oak  Fern  (P.  Dryopteris) 
has  long  been  unequalled  for  the  delicate  soft  green  of  its  foliage  ; 
but  a  rival  has  now  appeared  in  P.  Kremeri,  a  new  species,  whose 
foliage  happens  to  possess  the  same  peculiar  shade  of  green,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  led  some  at  first  sight  to  consider  them  varie- 
ties of  the  same  plant ;  but  a  glance  at  the  annexed  illustration 
will  at  once  show  that  the  form  of  t]>e  frond  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  our  native  Fern.  The  plant  under  notice  produces  quite  a 
dense  tuft  of  erect  stipes,  which  bear  triangular  incised  fronds,  dis- 
posed after  the  fashion  of  Caladium  leaves.  Medium-sized  fronds 
have  a  more  ovate  outline,  and  are  not  so  deeply  incised  as  the  one 
figured,  which  is  a  full-grown  one  ;  they  grow  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  ih 
length,  and  about  half  that  in  breadth.  Tliis  Polypod  is  reported  to 
have  withstood  18°  of  frost  during  the  last  winter ;  therefore  we  may 
consider  it  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  a  welcome  addition  to  our  already 
rich  stock  of  outdoor  Ferns.  A  light  sandy  soil,  and  a  shady  situa- 
tion, such  as  would  be  given  to  either  of  its  congeners,  P.  Dryopteris 
or  P.  Phegopteris,  would  meet  its  requirements.  Having  a  slender 
creeping  rhizome,  and  being  of  a  neat  habitj  it  is  a  fitting  subject  for 
culture  in  shallow  pans.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  but  reached 
Messrs.  Veitch  bv  way  of  America. — C.  M. 
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AMERICAN    ROSES.* 

A  MONOGRAPH  of  Roseg  which  are  of  American  origin  has,  I  believe, 
never  before  been  attempted ;  not,  perhaps,  because  there  has  been 
a  want  of  interest  in  the  subject,  but  because  of  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  reliable  data.  To  discover  the  parentage  of  the 
various  varieties,  and  the  names  of  the  raisers,  has  been  an  arduous 
undertaking,  and  I  regret  not  being  able  to  present  a  complete  re- 
cord ;  this  however  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  Two  classes  have 
had  their  origin  in  America — the  Prairie,  and  Noisette  Roses.  These 
two  classes  give  the  most  valuable  climbers  which  we  have,  though 
our  trans-Atlantic  brethren  do  not  take  very  kindly  to  the  former. 
Besides  these  two  classes,  many  varieties  in  other  groups  have  had 
their  origin  in  this  country,  several  of  which  are  leading  sorts  in  all 
Rose  catalogues  of  prominence,  but  our  chief  contributions  must  be 
considered  the  Prairie  and  Noisette  varieties,  as  introducing  new  and 
very  important  groups.  The  Prairie  Rose  (Rosa  rubifolia)  is  indi- 
genous to  this  country.  Seeds  of  this  were  sown  about  1836  by 
Messrs.  Feast,  of  Balti- 
more. The  seedlings  from 
this  sowing  were  then 
fertilised  by  some  of  the 
best  Roses  grown  at  the 
time,  and  from  this  lot 
came  Baltimore  Belle  and 
Queen  of  the  Prairies. 
The  Messrs.  Feast,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Pierce, 
of  Washington,  have 
raised  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  this  class 
possessing  any  merit. 
Though  inferior  in  (qua- 
lity to  the  Tea  Noisettes, 
their  hardiness  and  vi- 
gorous habits  make  them 
of  great  value  when  the 
more  beautiful  Noisettes 
are  too  tender  to  be  made 
lueful.  As  an  indication 
»f  their  popularity  we 
may  state  that,  next  to 
the  Remontant  Roses, 
more  plants  are  annually 
sold  of  the  Prairie  than 
of  any  other  class.  Bal- 
timore Belle  when  in 
blossom  gives  a  display 
of  which  any  one  may 
be  proud,  whether  the 
flowers  are  viewed  in- 
dividually, or  in  the 
mass.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  no  fur- 
ther development  of  this 

reallv  valuable   class  has 
been  made,     mere  is  no 

reason  why  we  should 
not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  new  class  of  hardy  climbers  which  shall  in  a  great 
measure  combine  the  good  qualities  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Noisette,  and  Prairie  Roses.  By  patient  study  and  care  this 
may  be  done.  Who  is  there  that  will  do  it  ?  To  accomplish  this 
desired  result  the  Prairie  varieties  might  be  made  the  seed  parents, 
and  fertilised  by  different  varieties  of  Remontant  and  Noisette 
Roses  known  to  be  good  seed  bearers,  and  that  are  otherwise  desira- 
.  ble  sorts.  In  the  list  of  American  Roses  there  are  several  varieties 
with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  and  the  descriptions,  therefore,  are 
those  of  the  raisers,  or,  where  in  a  few  instances  it  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  these,  they  are  described  by  reliable  parties. 

Prairie  Roses  (Rosa  rubifolia). — These  possess  great  vigour  of 
growth,  bloom  late  in  the  season  in  large  clusters,  and  though  the 
individual  flowers  lack  many  of  the  desirable  features  found  in  other 
classes,  none  are  more  effective  in  the  mass.  Anna  Maria  (Feast,  of 
Baltimore,  1843)  ;  colour  blush  or  pale  pink,  full  flowers  ;  has  very 
few  thorns.  Anna  Eliza  (Williams) ;  dark  purplish-red.  Baltimore 
Belle  (Feast,  1843)  ;  white,  with  blush  centre  ;  of  good  full  form  ; 
this  seems  to  have  some  Noisette  blood  which  makes  it  a  little  tender 
in  very  severe  winters  ;  it  is,  however,  the  most  beautiful  and  sought 

*  A  paper  read  before  tlie  "Western  l^ew  York  Horticultural  Society  at 
BochMter  (U.S.),  Jan.  2»,  1880. 
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after  of  the  class.  Eva  Corinne  ;  pale  blush.  Gem  of  the  Prairies 
(Burgess,  East  New  York,  1865) ;  a  hybrid  between  Queen  of  the 
Prairies  and  Mme.  Laffay  (Remontant)  ;  rosy-crimson,  occasionally 
blotched  with  white.  Jane  ;  rosy  blush,  double,  and  finely-shaped. 
King  of  the  Prairies  (Feast,  1843) ;  pale  rose.  Gracilis  (Prince, 
1845)  ;  rose,  varying  in  hue.  Linnaean  Hill  Beauty  ;  white  or  pale 
blush.  Madame  Caradori  Allan  (Feast,  1843)  ;  bright  pink  ;  semi- 
double.  Milledgeville  ;  pale  blush,  tinged  with  flesh.  Miss  Gun- 
nell ;  pale  pink.  Mrs.  Hovey  (Pierce,  Washington)  ;  pale  blush 
flowers,  becoming  almost  white  ;  resembles  Baltimore  Belle,  but  of 
rather  hardier  habit.  Mrs.  Pierce  (Pierce,  1850)  ;  blush.  Pallida 
(Feast,  1843)  ;  rosy-purple.  Pride  of  Washington  ;  deep  rose  ; 
small  flowers,  but  distinct  and  double.  Queen  of  the  Prairies 
(Feast,  1843)  ;  bright  rosy-red,  frequently  with  white  stripe,  foliage 
large  and  quite  deeply  serrated.  Ranunculiflora  ;  small,  blush 
flowers.  Superba  (Feast,  1850)  ;  pale  rose,  changing  to  blush.  Tri- 
umphant (Pierce,  1850)  ;  deep  rose,  double  and  compact.  There  have 
been  a  few  other  varieties  in  commerce,  but  the  above  constitute 
those  which  have  most  commonly  been  grown,  and  are  the  only  ones 
now  propagated.      The   most  valuable  are  Anna  Maria,   Baltimore 

Belle,  Gem  of  the  Prai- 
ries, Mrs.  Hovey,  Queen 
of  the  Prairies,  and  Tri- 
umphant. 

Noisette  Roses, 
or  Champney  Roses 
(Rosa  Noisettiana,  or 
Rosa  Champneyana,  or 
Rosa  moschata  hybrida). 
— The  Noisette  Rose  is 
a  product  of  America, 
and  obtains  its  name 
from  Philippe  Noisette, 
a  florist  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  John 
Champney,  of  Charleston, 
from  the  seed  of  the 
White  Musk  Rose,  fer- 
tilised by  the  Blush 
China,  raised  a  variety 
which  was  called  Champ- 
ney's  Pink  Cluster.  A 
few  years  after  this,  Phi- 
lippe Noisette,  from  the 
seed  of  Champney's  Pink 
Cluster,  raised  the  Blush 
Noisette,  and  this  he  sent 
to  his  brother,  Louis  Noi- 
sette, of  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  Noisette  Rose. 
The  true  name,  therefore, 
for  this  class,  should  be 
the  Champney,  but  the 
change  cannot  now  be 
made.  This  group  is  natu- 
rally of  vigorous  growth, 
nearly  hardy,  and  pro- 
duces large  clusters  of 
flowprs  :  but,  through 
hybridisation  with  Uie 
Tea  section,  the  original 
characteristics  have  in  part  disappeared.  The  varieties  now  generally 
grown  are  less  hardy,  and  have  nearly  lost  the  clustering  tendency ; 
but  the  flowers  have  much  more  substance,  and  are  far  more  beauti- 
ful. America  (Page,  Washington,  sent  out  by  Thomas  G.  Ward, 
1859)  ;  growth  vigorous  ;  flowers  large,  creamy-yellow,  with  a  salmon 
tinge  ;  a  cross  from  Solfaterre  and  Safrano.  Beauty  of  Greenmount 
(Pentland,  Baltimore,  1854)  ;  rosy-red.  Champney's  Pink  Cluster 
(Champney)  ;  very  vigorous  ;  flowers  pink,  semi-double.  Cinderella 
(Page,  1859) ;  rosy-crimson.  Dr.  Kane  (Pentland,  1856)  ;  growth 
free  ;  flowers  large,  sulphur-yellow  ;  a  shy  bloomer  on  young  plants  ; 
in  the  South  it  is  highly  esteemed.  Isabella  Gray  (Gray,  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  1854) ;  gro^vth  free  ;  flowers  large,  golden-yellow, 
full  and  fragrant ;  on  young  plants  it  does  not  flower  fully,  and  often 
opens  badly  ;  a  seedling  from  Cloth  of  Gold.  Nasahna  (Cook,  1872) ; 
of  vigorous  growth  ;  flowers  pink,  of  flat  form,  very  fragrant ;  a 
seedling  from  Desprez.  Tuseneltea  (Cook;  Baltimore,  1860)  ;  pale 
yellow ;  a  seedling  from  Solfaterre.  Woodland  Marguerite  (Pent- 
land, 1859)  ;  growth  vigorous  ;  flowers  pure  white,  freely  produced. 
There  have  been  other  American  varieties  of  this  class,  but  I  am 
only  certain  of  those  above  named.  We  hope  our  Southern  Rosarians 
will  introduce  some  new  types  and  colours  of  Noisettes  ;  almost  the 
only  ones  of  value  we  now  have  are  shades  of  yellow  and  white.     In 
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the  South  many  Noisettes  seed  freely,  and  great  improvements  might 
easily  be  made  by  resorting  to  manual  fecundation.  I  see  nothing 
to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  tlie  same  shades  among  the  Noisettes 
that  we  have  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Bourbon  Roses  (Rosa  bourbouiana). — Charles  Getz  (Cook, 
1S71)  ;  a  hybrid  ;  growth  very  vigorous,  making  a  good  climber  ; 
quite  hardy  ;  colour  deep  pink  ;  very  fragrant.  George  Peabody 
(Pentland,  1857)  ;  growth  moderate  ;  colour  purplish-crimson  ;  a 
probable  seedling  from  Paul  Joseph.  Oplitz  (Cook,  1871) ;  a  hybrid  ; 
growth  moderate  ;  colour  fiery-red  ;  a  seedling  from  Gloire  des  Rosa- 
manes.  Renno  (Cook,  1868)  ;  named  after  General  Rsnno,  of  Phila- 
delphia;  colour  deep  pink.  Setina  (Peter  Henderson,  1859);  iden- 
tical with  Hermosa,  from  which  it  is  a  sport,  except  that  it  is  of 
stronger  growth. 

Bengal  Rose  (Rosa  indica). — James  Sprunt  (Sprunt,  185G  ;  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Peter  Hundarson  in  1870). — Like  Cramoisie-Supiirieur, 
but  of  vigorous  growth,  making  an  excellent  climbing  sort. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  (Rosa  damascenahybrida). — Belle 
Americaine  (Boll,  New  York)  ;  deep  pink  colour  ;  flowers  small,  but 
of  fine  form.  Mme.  Boll  (Boll ;  sent  out  by  Mons.  Boyeau,  of  Angers, 
in  1859) ;  growth  vigorous  ;  foliage  very  large  and  handsome,  of  a 
pale  green  colour  ;  spines  numerous  ;  flowers  large  or  very  large  ; 
form  flat  ;  colour  carmine-rose  ;  a  free  autumnal  bloomer  and  very 
hardy,  perhaps  tlie  most  hardy  in  the  class  ;  one  of  the  most  superb 
Roses  for  the  garden.  Mme.  Trudeau  (Boll,  1850)  ;  deep  rose  ; 
double  and  well  formed.  Chai'les  Cook  (Cook,  1871):  scarlet-crimson. 
Contina  (Cook,  1871) ;  rosy-pink.  II  Defense  (Cook,  1871)  ;  shining 
red;  Camellia  form  ;  thornless.  La  Brilliante  (Cook,  1872);  brilliant 
red;  raised  from  Napoleon  III.  Rosalina  (Cook,  1871);  rose  colour. 
Souvenir  de  President  Lincoln  (Cook,  18G9)  ;  dark  velvety-crimson. 
These  are  the  only  varieties  I  can  name  of  American  origin,  tliough 
others  have  been  raised.  Mr.  Boll,  now  deceased,  who  was  by  birth 
a  Swiss,  produced  a  number  of  seedling  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  merit ; 
several  of  these  were  sold  to  parties  in  France,  who  sent  them  out 
as  their  own.  Among  these  was  Mme.  Boll.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  any  among  them  besides  Mme.  Boll  are  now 
famous. 

Tea  Roses  (Rosaindicaodorata).  — AmericanBanner  (Cartwright, 
Dedham,  Mass.,  1877) ;  sent  out  by  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  in  1878  ; 
a  sport  from  Bon  Sileiie  ;  growth  moderate,  foliage  quite  small  and 
leathery  ;  flowers  carmine,  striped  with  white  ;  the  form  and  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers  seem  the  same  as  in  the  old  variety,  but  in 
habit  they  are  entirely  distinct ;  it  will  perhaps  be  popular  as  a 
novelty,  but  it  has  no  intrinsic  merit  to  make  it  valuable,  and  we 
cannot  commend  it.  [In  this  country  we  have  seen  it  beautiful  in 
the  bud  state.]  Caroline  Cook  (Cook,  1871);  colour  pink  ;  a  seed- 
ling from  Safrano.  Cornelia  Cook'(Cook,  1855)  ;  growth  moderate, 
flowers  white  tinged  with  flesh,  large,  and  very  full ;  not  a  free 
bloomer,  and  often  does  not  open  well,  but  a  superb  Rose  when  well 
grown;  a  seedling  from  Devoniensis.  Desantres  (Cook,  1855); 
colour  flesh,  very  distinct  from  any  other  Tea  Rose  ;  a  better  bloomer 
than  Cornelia  Cook,  and  a  good  winter  flower  ;  raiseil  from  Devo- 
niensis. General  Washington  (Page,  1860)  ;  rosy-crimson.  Isabella 
Sprunt  (Sprunt,  1855)  ;  sent  out  by  Isaac  Buchanan,  of  New  York, 
in  1865  ;  sulphur-yellow,  a  sport  from  Safrano,  which  variety  it  very 
closely  resembles  in  all  save  colour  of  the  flower.  Paradine  (Cook, 
1858)  ;  canary  yellow,  small  flowers  ;  a  seedline  from  Le  Pactnle 
President  (sp"t  out  by  Mi.  'sv.  raul,  ol  vValtham  Cross,  in  1860)  ; 
growth  moderate  ;  colour,  rose  with  salmon  shade  ;  flowers  large, 
moderately  full,  much  resembling  Adam  ;  Mr.  Paul,  the  dissemi- 
nator, states  that  this  is  an  American  variety,  but  I  am  unable  to 
learn  by  whom  it  was  originated.  Among  the  many  letters  I  received 
in  respect  to  inquiries,  is  one  from  the  Rev.  James  M.  Sprunt, 
Kenansville,  and  is  of  such  interest  that  I  insert  it  as  it  came  to  me  ; — 
"  I  am  in  receipt,"  says  Mr.  Sprunt,  "  of  yours  of  the  29th  ult.,  ask- 
ing for  some  particulars  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Roses  James 
and  Isabella  Sprunt.  In  the  spring  of  1855  I  removed  from  my 
former  residence  in  this  town  to  the  premises  on  which  I  now  reside. 
Among  the  plants  which  I  carried  with  me  was  a  very  large  and 
handsome  Saffrano  Rose.  It  had  been  trained  to  a  single  stem,  fully 
2  in.  in  diameter,  and  forming  a  symmetrical  head  about  4  ft.  from 
the  ground.  I  primed  it  well  back,  but  the  early  summer  being  dry, 
the  top  died.  The  plant,  however,  put  forth  six  or  eight  strong 
shoots  from  the  collar  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  one  of  these 
attracted  my  attention  from  its  dissimilarity  to  the  others  in  the 
colour  of  the  stem  and  foliage.  I  observed  it  carefully  until  it 
bloomed,  when  it  proved  to  be  a  fine  yellow,  all  the  other  shoots  re- 
taining the  normal  colour  of  the  Saffrano.  From  this  sport,  which 
was  named  Isabella  Sprunt,  after  one  of  my  daughters,  I  sent  cut- 
tings to  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  of  New  York,  in  1860,  and  it  was  sent 
out  by  him  some  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  I  think  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  though  1  heard  nothing  concerning  it  till  1865. 


[By  referring  to  old  files  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  we  find  Mr. 
Buchanan  first  offered  this  for  sale  in  1865.]  I  may  add  that  in  the 
winter  of  1856  I  took  up  the  old  plant,  and  sawed  the  stock  into  five 
or  six  pieces,  being  careful  to  get  a  good  share  of  the  root  to  the 
yellow  shoot ;  that  plant  still  lives,  and  is  quite  constant,  though  it  has 
had  perhaps  two  or  tliree  Saffrano  fiowers,  certainly  one  ;  and  be- 
sides, about  two  years  ago  there  was  a  fully  developed  bud  and 
flower,  exactly  one-half  of  which  was  like  Saffrano,  and  the  other 
half  like  Isabella  Sprunt.  I  tried  to  fix  this  new  sport,  but  it  pro- 
duced afterwards  only  yellow  flowers.  About  the  same  time  (1855)  I 
divided  some  strong  plants  of  Agrippina  and  planted  them  at  my  new 
home.  Two  or  three  years  later  I  observed  a  single  shoot  from  one 
of  these  plants  growing  vigorously  without  flowers  or  branches,  and 
as  I  observed  it  from  time  to  time,  it  continued  until  it  measured 
over  15  ft.  before  it  showed  any  buds,  the  rest  of  the  plant  retaining 
its  normal  characteristics.  This  shoot  branched  out  very  freely 
the  following  year,  and  cuttings  retained  the  same  habit  invariably. 
I  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  this  was  not  a  sport,  but  a  chance  seed- 
ling, as  the  flowers  were  so  very  unlike  the  parent,  and  the  roots 
were  so  matted  together,  that  I  could  not  determine  whether  it  pro- 
ceed from  the  old  root  or  not  without  taking  up  the  whole  plant, 
whicli  I  was  unwilling  to  do.  But  the  wonderful  thing  is  that  after 
the  rest  of  the  plant  had  for  years  retained  its  original  habit  and 
flowers,  gradually  it  began  to  change,  until  the  whole  is  now  like 
the  James  Sprunt  in  growth  and  flosver,  and  no  part  of  the  Agrip- 
pina remains.  I  have  written  you  this  statement  that  you  may 
judge  for  yourself,  my  own  opinion  having  changed  more 
than  once."  Safrano  is,  therefore,  without  doubt,  a  sport,  arising 
from  one  of  those  strange  freaks  in  which  Nature  occasionally  in- 
dulges. About  James  Sprunt  there  is  less  certainty,  but  I  consider 
it  also  to  be  a  sport  ;  it  is  like  Agrippina,  only  with  more  substance 
of  flower,  an  I  greater  vigour  of  growth.  The  theory  of  evolution 
would  point  towards  tliis  as  an  example  of  how  Nature  tends  to- 
wards progression  and  improvement  as  well  as  towards  variation. 
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EOYAL    HORTICULTUKAL 

April  27. 


SOCIETY. 


The  chief  attractions  at  this  meeting  were  the  remarkably  fine  groups 
of  Orchids  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. ,  and  the 
Roses  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Paul,  without  which  the  conservatAjry 
would  have  been  comparatively  devoid  of  interest.  There  were 
several  new  and  rare  plants  placed  before  the  committee,  of  which  the 
following  received  First-class  Certificates  : — 

Odontoglossum  hystrix  serratum  (Lawrence). — A  dis- 
tinct and  very  handsome  variety,  witli  unusually  large  flowers,  having 
the  marking  bright  and  more  clearly  defined  than  in  the  type,  though 
the  chief  distinguishing  point  lies  in  the  finely-toothed  edges  of  the 
sepals  and  lip. 

Corydalis  bracteata  (Elwes). — Though  not  a  new  plant,  thia 
has  of  late  years  become  very  scarce,  and  has  apparently  been  re-in- 
troduced in  quantity.  It  is  hardy,  grows  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  high, 
and  has  pale  yellow  flowers  thickly  set  on  the  stems,  subtended  by 
broad  fflancnna-PTppn  hr,ar>t«  ivbiph  arp  dppnlv  notched.  Tt.  majr  Vw^ 
well  to  add  that  this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  plant  generally  known 
as  C.  bracteata,  and  often  sold  under  that  name,  but  which  has  pur- 
plish flowers,  and  is  a  variety  of  C.  solida  with  largely-developed 
bracts. 

Azalea  Rollissoni  (Veitch). — This  distinct  type  of  Azalea 
was  raised  some  years  ago  at  the  Tooting  Nurseries.  In  habit  it  is 
dwarf  and  compact.  Its  flowers,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece,  are  very  double  for  an  Azalea.  They  are  of  a  clear  bright 
salmon  colour,  and  are  produced  in  abundance,  rendering  it  when  in 
bloom  very  attractive. 

Lastrea  Richards!  multiflda  (Veitch). — An  elegant  form, 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  hardy  Fern.  Each  pinna  of  the  long  lance- 
shaped  fronds  bears  a  tassel-like  crest,  which  gives  the  plant  a  hand- 
some appearance.  Whether  a  greenhouse  or  hardy  kind,  it  will  be 
alike  desirable  for  cultivating. 

Amaryllis  Lady  Bolsover  (Veitch). — This  fine  variety  has 
large  fiowers,  very  symmetrical  in  form,  and  petals  of  great  substance. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  bright  crimson,  with  a  conspicuous  band  of  white 
down  the  middle  of  each  division,  and  with  faint  pencillings  of  white 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  flower.  The  plant  shown  bore  five 
expanded  flowers. 

Rhododendron  Snowflake  (Standish  &  Co.). — A  seedling 
variety,  with  large  trusses  of  lovely  pure- white  blossoms  of  large 
size.     The  plant  exhibited  was  forced  into  bloom,   a  circumstance 
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which  renders  it  all  the  more  desirable  as  an  early-flowering  decora- 
tive greehhouse  shrub. 

Ooleus  George  Simpson  (King). — A  handsome  and  distinct 
variety,  with  foliage  of  an  intensely  rich  reddish  crimson  hue  edged 
with  green  and  gold.  The  specimen  shown  was  large  and  well  grown, 
and  formed  a  highly  ornamental  object. 

A  Second-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the  Rhododen- 
dron Flag  of  Truce  (Standish  &  Co.),  a  seedling  variety, 
much  in  the  way  of  R.  Snowflake,  but  somewhat  inferior  in 
point  of  size  and  form  of  flowers,  as  well  as  in  the  purity  of  the 
colour. 

Of  other  new  and  rare  plants  the  following  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  viz.— Azalea  Roi  Leopold  alba,  a  very  full  white- 
flowered  form  of  the  well-known  Roi  Leopold  ;  A.  Hovey's  Gem,  in 
the  way  of  A.  amoena,  but  of  a  different  tint ;  and  A.  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord,  a  handsome  kind,  with  salmon-tinted  blossoms  ;  also  Erythrina 
marmorata,  a  kind  with  prettily  variegated  foliage.  Mr.  Bull  showed 
the  elegant  Drosera  filiformis,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  cultural 
commendation  ;  likewise  the  singular  BuU's-horn  Acacia  (A.  sphasro- 
cephala)  ;  Maranta  Kerchoveana  ;  and  Sarracenia  flava  ornata,  a  form 
with  remarkably  fine  pitchers,  elegantly  reticulated  with  crimson. 
Three  new  Crotons  were  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  Cloke,  gardener  to 
G.  Tinne,  Esq.,  Briarley,  Liverpool.  These  were  named  Briarleyense, 
Clokei,  and  Tinneanum  ;  but,  though  ornamental,  they  bear  too 
strong  a  resemblance  to  other  well-known  varieties  to  be  of  much 
value.  The  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Colchester,  exhibited 
the  new  Odontoglossura  named  0.  Horsmani,  which  was  collected  at 
Ooana  by  Mr.  Horsman  ;  it  is  a  handsome  species,  with  creamy- 
coloured  flowers,  heavily  blotched  with  reddish-brown.  Aseedlingtorm 
resembling  Blechnum  corcovadense  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Laing  & 
Co.,  Forest  Hill;  and  Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland  &  Co. ,  Newry,  sent  a 
plant  of  their  new  variegated-leaved  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  elegan- 
tissima).  Itisaprettyplant,  the  creamy- whiteedging of  the  leaves  con- 
trasting pleasingly  with  the  sky-blue  tint  of  the  flowers.  In  the  con- 
servatory the  splendid  display  of  Orchids  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  numbering  some  fifty  plants,  was  a  source 
of  great  attraction,  and  certainly  they  were  marvels  of  skilful  culture. 
The  most  noteworthy  amongst  them  were — Oucidium  ampliatum 
majus,  with  fifteen  spikes  ;  Masdevallia  Harryana,  with  forty  ex- 
panded blooms  ;  LycasteSkinneri,  a  plantnearly  3  ft.  across,  bearing 
thirty-eight  flowers  ;  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  roseum,  a  very  deep- 
coloured  form,  with  four  large  spikes  ;  Laelia  cinnabarina,  a  grand 
specimen,  bearing  five  spikes,  with  flowers  4  in.  or  5  in.  across,  of  a 
very  rich  colour  ;  and  Dendrobium  thrysiflorum,  with  nine  expanded 
racemes.  Among  others  were  fine  examples  of  Dendrobium  Jame- 
sianum,  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  0.  cirrhosum,  0.  nasvium, 
0.  Phalsenopsis,  O.  Pescatorei,  0.  cordatum,  0.  maculatum,  0.  cris- 
pnm  grandiflorum,  a  remarkably  fine  form,  with  flowers  nearly  5  in. 
across  ;  and  0.  Roezli,  one  of  the  best  varieties  we  have  yet  seen. 
Oncidium  sarcodes  bore  a  wreath  of  flowers  nearly  3  ft.  long,  and 
associated  with  it  were  0.  Marshallianum,  Cattleya  Mendelli,  C. 
Mossiae,  Lycaste  Lawrenceana,  and  several  others.  To  these  a  large 
gold  medal  was  awarded,  and  seldom  has  the  honour  been  better 
deserved. 

The  fine  collections  of  Roses  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  also  highly  attractive.  Messrs.  Veitch's 
group  comprised  standards,  with  the  bare  stems  hidden  by  plants  of 
the  elegant  Japanese  Maples,  previously  mentioned  in  The  Garden. 
Messrs.  Paul's  collection  comprised  some  well  grown  and  flowered 
examples  of  Tea-scented  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties,  the  finest 
of  which  were  La  France,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Perfection  de  Montplaisir,  Annie  Laxton,  Ci51ine  Forestier, 
and  Souvenir  de  Victor  Verdier;  the  last  a  remarkably  richly 
coloured  variety.  To  both  of  these  exhibitors  gold  medals  were 
awarded.  A  silver  Floral  medal  was  voted  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
&  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Roses, 
which,  considering  their  earliness,  were  exceptionaly  fine.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  best  kinds  for  early  flowering,  and  comprised  several 
varieties  raised  at  Waltham  Cross,  amongst  which,  were  Star  of 
Waltham  ;  Magna  Charta  ;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  a  beautiful  variety  ; 
St.  George,  Diana,  and  Red  Dragon — the  latter  a  very  fine  kind, 
somewhat  similar  to  Marie  Baumann,  but  with  petals  more  rounded, 
more  reflexed,  and  of  greater  substance.  For  groups  of  miscel- 
laneous plants,  Messrs.  Aldous  &  Osborn  were  awarded  silver  Bank- 
sian  medals  ;  and  a  bronze  medal  was  voted  to  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  & 
Son,  Hammersmith,  for  two  basketfuls  of  well-grown  plants  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  :  one  was  named  Rodwelli,  a  bright  scarlet 
flowered  kind ;  the  other,  Coltoni,  had  flowers  of  a  deeper  shade. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  exhibition  of  Daffodils,  still  on  view,  had 
received  several  important  additions  since  the  last  meeting.  The 
intermixture  of  Tulips  and  Ferns  with  the  Daffodils  showed  the 
lattter  off  to  better  advantage  than  hitherto.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
accorded  to  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Bath,  for  a  fine  collection  of  cut  blooms 


of  Pansies,  and  to  Col.  Clarke  for  a  skilfully-mounted  collection  of 
dried  flowers  of  the  Vernal  Croci. 

The  only  subjects  for  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  were 
samples  of  the  Zittau  Giant  Yellow  Onion  from  M.  Ernest  Benary, 
Erfurt ;  these  were  commended  for  their  late-keeping  properties.  A 
cultural  commendation  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey 
Gardens,  for  new  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  which  were  well-coloured 
and  of  moderate  size  ;  and  also  for  frame-grown  Lettuces. 

Scientific  Committee. — At  this  meeting,  at  which  Sir  Joseph 
D.  Hooker  presided,  the  following  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  Elwes, 
viz. — Primula  mollis,  a  rare  Himalayan  species,  with  pretty  purplish- 
pink  flowers,  and  large  hairy  leaves  ;  and  Arnebia  echioides,  a  hardy 
plant,  also  very  scarce  in  cultivation  ;  it  bears  dense  clusters  of 
canary-yellow  flowers,  with  a  black  spot  on  each  petal  w  hich  fades 
and  is  finally  obliterated  a  few  day  after  the  expansion  of  the  flower. 
Mr.  Elwes  also  contributed  Streptopus  roseus,  an  elegant  North 
American  plant  with  a  Polygonatum-like  habit  ;  its  stems  are  branch- 
ing, and  the  leaves  bear  from  each  axil  small  nodding  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  a  reddish  hue.  Associated  with  this  were  also  Cypripedium 
pubescens,  bearing  two  expanded  flowers ;  Erythronium  grandiflorum, 
a  species  with  large'yellow  flowers  ;  Scilla  Lilio-hyacinthus,  a  species 
which  has  bulbs  more  like  a  Lily  than  a  Scilla  ;  and  Bomarea  Caldasi, 
a  beautiful  greenhouse  climbing  Amaryllid,  with  large  dense  drooping 
clusters  of  bell-shaped  reddish-orange  and  spotted  blossoms.  Mr. 
Elwes  likewise  showed  various  unnamed  species  of  Fritillaria,  Mus- 
cari,  Tulipa,  &c.,  all  very  interesting,  especially  as  regards  some 
specimens  of  Tulipa  Kolpakowskyana,  one  of  which  showed  the  size 
of  flowers  borne  by  newly-introduced  plants,  the  other  flowers  after 
being  in  cultivation  for  a  year.  The  diii'erence  in  size  was  remarkable, 
and  well  exemplified  what  may  be  expected  from  the  many  new  kinds 
recently  introduced.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  showed  a  fine  example  in  flower 
of  Renanthera  coccinea,  an  old-fashioned  Chinese  Orchid,  not  often 
seen  in  blossom  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Veitch  came  a  singular  Melan- 
thaceous  plant  recently  introduced  by  them  from  Japan.  Mr.  Elwes 
showed  branches  of  Larch  covered  with  eggs  of  a  species  of  Chermes, 
also  larvffl  of  a  moth  which  is  now  very  destructive  to  the  Larch 
plantations  in  Gloucestershire.  Miss  Ormerod  exhibited  specimens 
of  Ash  which  had  probably  been  injured  by  a  species  of  Acarus. 
Dr.  Masters  had  an  interview  with  the  council  of  the  society,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  them  to  protest  against  the  stringent  rules  and 
regulations  now  being  put  in  force  by  foreign  Governments  with  re- 
gard to  the  exportation  and  importation  of  plants,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  Phylloxera — a  subject  alluded  to  the  other  day  in 
our  columns.  The  council  expressed  a  desire  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  and  other  necessary  points,  in  order  that  they  might 
see  what  steps  could  be  taken  in  the  matter.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Masters,  after  commenting  on  the  various  exhibits  in 
the  conservatory,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  labours  and  introduc- 
tions of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Fortune. 


Spring  Exhibition,  Turnham  Green. — The  promoters  of 
this  exhibition,  instituted  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  West  London 
Hospital,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  attended 
their  first  attempt  to  organise  a  spring  show  in  this  district ;  for  that 
held  in  the  Vestry  Hall  on  Thursday  last  was  in  every  way  an  excel- 
lent one,  and,  considering  the  season,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  held  at 
Regent's  ParkandSouth  Kensington,  and,  moreover,  contained  features 
which  might  profitably  be  introduced  to  the  exhibitions  at  both  of 
these  places.  Several  of  the  principal  nurseries  contributed  groups 
of  plants,  and  these,  together  with  those  from  the  gardens  at  Gunners - 
bury  Park,  Gunnersbury  House,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bute's  garden  at 
Chiswick House,  andvariousotherplaces,madealarge  and  effective  dis- 
play. The  competitiveclasseswere  tolerably  well  filled,  themost  promi- 
nent place  in  them  being  held  by  Mr.  Hudson,  gardener  at  Gunners- 
bury  House,  who  exhibited  fine  collections  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Azaleas, 
&c.,  all  fine  examples  of  skilful  culture,  and  also  a  tastefully  arranged 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants.  Mr.  Fromow,  of  the  Turnham  Green 
Nurseries,  and  Mr.  Bown,  Chiswick,  also  showed  groups.  The 
other  exhibits  shown  for  prizes  did  not  include  any  remarkable  sub- 
jects, with  the  exception  of  the  collection  of  Auriculas,  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses,  and  other  hardy  plants  from  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  and 
the  table  floral  decoration  executed  by  Mr.  Hudson.  The  central 
plants  (Chamsedorea  glaucofolia)  and  flowers,  &c.,  in  these  were  very 
tastefully  arranged,  and  their  light  and  elegant  appearance  contrasted 
strikingly  with  some  other  vases  which  were  too  full  and  crowded. 
The  exhibits  not  for  competition  were  numerous  ;  at  one  end  of  the 
hall  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  a  large  group  of  standard  Roses,  inter- 
spersed with  Japanese  Maples,  which  had  a  pretty  effect ;  and  Mr. 
Hudson's  large  Palms  formed  a  capital  background  to  it.  At  the 
opposite  end  Mr.  Herbst,  Kew  Nursery,  contributed  a  group  of 
fine-foliaged  plants  very  tastefully  arranged,  but  which  had  a  some- 
what sombre  appearance,  on  account  of  the  entire  absence  of 
flowers,  the  only  subject  which  brightened  up  the  group  being  the 
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briliant  red  vase-like  leaves  of  a  Nidularium,  which  was  just  show- 
ing flower.  Amongst  the  plants  which  comprised  this  excellent 
arrangement  was  the  elegant  variegated  Eulalia  japonica,  Ophio- 
pogon  Jaburan,  also  with  golden  variegation  ;  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Areca  Herbsti  and  other  Palms,  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  Grasses,  Bronie- 
liads,  &c.  Various  kinds  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns  grew  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  thereby  hid  the  potg  ;  and  the  elegant  flat  baskets  used 
for  most  of  the  plants  were  also  noteworthy  features  in  this  group. 
Other  groups  exhibited  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener 
at  Gunnersbury  Park,  who  sent  an  extensive  collection  of  Orchids  in 
flower,  Australian  plants,  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway,  had  also  a  large  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  and  similar  contributions  came  from  Messrs. 
Osborn  &  Son,  Fulham,  Mr.  Aldous,  the  General  Horticultural  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Fromow,  and  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  Cut  blooms  of  Roses 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt.  Messrs.  Standish  & 
Co.,  Ascot,  showed  a  tray  of  blooms  of  the  fine  Gardenia  interme- 
dia, and  in  the  competitive  class  Mr.  Hudson  exhibited  the  only  two 
trays  of  miscellaueons  cut  flowers.  During  the  afternoon  the  Gar- 
dens of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  adjoining  were  thrown  open 
to  visitors  to  the  exhibition. 


specialist. A.  B.—1,  Trollius  europseus  ;  2,  T.  asiaticus  ;  the  others  are  appa- 
rently the  same,  and  are  known  as  T.  japonicus. S.  W.—l,  Cobeea  scandens  ; 

2,  apparently  a  branch  of  Stauntoula  latilolia. 


ANSWERS  TO  OORRESPONDENTS. 


Insects  on  Gravel  Walks.— What  is  the  name  of  the  encloaed  insects? 
They  have  appeared  very  thickly  and  suddenly  on  about  60  yds.  of  gravel  walk  ; 
no  others  are  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part. —J.  R,,  Bristol.  [The  insects  you  have 
forwarded  are  the  grubs  of  the  common  Daddy-longlegs  ;  they  are  very  injurious 
to  the  roots  of  many  plants,  Grass  among  the  number,  and  of  ten  seriously  injure 
lawns.  They  may  often  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  night ;  they 
probably  foxiud  their  way  into  your  path  during  their  nocturnal  rambles.  Their 
skins  are  so  thick  and  tough  that  all  ordinary  waterings  with  insecticides  are 
useless.  Rolling  Grass  which  is  infested  with  them  after  dark  is  a  good  way  of 
killing  them  ;  and  digging  long  narrow  trenches,  6  in.  deep  and  6  in.  wide,  with 
upright  aides,  has  been  found  very  useful,  as  the  grubs  tumble  in  and  cannot 
escape.— G.  S.  S.] 

Vine  Insects.— Great  quantities  of  the  insects  which  I  now  send  have  got 
into  our  Vineries.  Can  you  tell  me  what  they  are?— D.  D.  [The  beetles  sent 
are  the  common  Spring-jack  or  click  beetle.  It  is  in  itself  harmless ;  but 
it  is  the  parent  of  the  common  wireworm.  Therefore  destroy  all  you  possibly 
can.  If  you  have  any  reason  to  think  that  the  roots  of  your  Vines  are  being 
attacked  by  wireworms,  take  slices  of  Potatoes  or  Lettuces,  and  into  each  push 
a  small  stick,  and  bury  them  about  1  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  with  the 
end  of  the  stick  just  above  the  ground.  Remove  them  carefully  every  morning, 
and  pick  off  any  wireworms  which  may  be  attached  to  them.  A  good  dressing 
of  salt  to  the  ground  will  keep  them  away.  See  an  article  on  the  wireworm  in 
THE  Garden  for  the  24th  May,  1879.- G.  S.  S. 

Old  Primulas.— S»').— Move  them  to  a  well- ventilated  cool  frame  on  a 
coal  ash  bottom,  cut  away  all  the  old  flower  spikes  and  dead  leaves,  '"and  re-pot 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  removing  some  of  the  old  soil.  The  new  soil 
should  be  rough  and  porous :  and  should  consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  turfy 
loam  and  peat  or  leaf-mould,  with  some  sand  and  crushed  charcoal.  Shift  into 
larger  pots  in  July  and  grow  them  on  in  the  frame  till  October  ;  then  move 
them.to  the  greenhouse.— E.  H. 

Soil  for  the  Royal  Fern.— -P.  T.—ln  its  native  habitat  the  Royal 
Fern  likes  the  side  of  a  ditch  or  stream,  where  for  many  seasons  leaves  have 
fallen  and  decayed,  thus  forming  a  natural  vegetable  mould.  Good'turfy  loam, 
and  a  large  admixture  of  peat  and  leaf-soil,  should  suit  this  Fern  well,  giving 
shade  and  plenty  of  water  in  hot  seasons.— D. 

Green  Carpeting  Plants. — J.  (?.— Asperulaodorata  (Sweet  Woodruflf) 
will  very  quickly  cover  a  bare  space  in  any  aspect.  The  foliage  now  is  very 
compact  and  a  lovely  delicate  green ;  nextmonth  the  plants  will  produce  whorls  of 
deUciously  fragrant  white  waxy  flowers  which  mix  charmingly  with  the  blue 
Forget-me-not.  In  September  the  plants  will  begin  to  look  untidy,  and  will 
require  a  little  trimming.— E. 

Spirseas.  — Are  Spirasas  hardy,  or  do  they  require  some  protection  ?  Should 
they  be  grown  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground?  I  believe  they  require  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  ;  but  should  the  pots  stand  in  water,  or  be  well  drained? 
— F.  H.  [If  you  mean  the  Spiraea  japonica,  so  much  grown  for  market,  which  we  pre- 
sume you  do,  it  is  best  grown  in  pots.  It  should  have  protection,  and  may  by 
forcing  be  had  in  bloom  from  J  anuary  onwards.  It  requires  abundance  of  water, 
but  it  is  not  well  to  place  the  pots  in  water.  All  the  common  Spirseas  are 
hardy.— S.] 

Manure  for  Cucumbers.- i*^. — Under  certain  circumstances  nearly  all 
kinds  of  manure  may  be  used  for  mulching  Cucumbers  when  they  require 
support.  For  heavy  retentive  soils  I  should  use  horse-manure  that  had  been 
dried  in  a  shed  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  but  for  lighter,  warmer  soils,  cow  or 
pig  manure  is  better.  Mellow  cow  manure  is  an  excellent  top-dressing  for  Cu- 
cumbers when  exhausted  from  long-bearing.— E.  H. 

Applying  Artificial  Manure  to  Plants.— .A''.  S.— How  eften  should 
Clay's  fertiliser  be  applied  to  pot  plants,  also  plants  in  the  open  ground  ?— H. 
T.  [A  little  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  at  potting  time,  and  a  little  should 
be  applied  when  the  pots  are  getting  full  of  roots  and  most  want  assistance. 
You  must  be  careful  how  you  use  it,  as  it  is  very  powerful  and  is  apt  to  induca 
a  two  luxuriant  leafage  instead  of  flowers.  The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  to  mix  a 
little  with  some  fine  soil,  and  remove  the  surface  soil  from  the  plants,  replac- 
ing it  with  the  mixture.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  kind  of  plants  to  be  ope- 
rated on.  Arum  Lilies,  Balsams,  Fuchsias,  and  similar  quick-growing  plants 
will  take  more  than  plants  of  less  rapid  growth.— S.] 

Names  of  Plants.— r.  W.  S.—l,  Amelanchier  Botryapium ;  2,  Polygala 
ChamJBbuxus  ;  3,  a  species  of  Phyllocactus  (not  sufficient  material  to  determine 
the  species) ;  4,  Amaryllis  reticulata ;  5,  Davallia  dissecta.     T.  jff.— 1,  Lachenalia 

pendula  ;    2,  L.  luteola  ;   3,  L.  tricolor. Primrose. —The  varieties  of  Primula 

amoena  you  send  cannot  be  named  by  us ;   they  ahoixld  be  referred  to  some 


HYGROMETRIC    CLUB    MOSS. 

(SELAGINELLA    LEPIDOPHYLLA). 

This  singular  plant,  of  which  the  subjoined  illustration  represents 
the  inrolled  state,  belongs  to  a  small  but  well-marked  group  of  Sela- 
ginellas  indigenous  to  Mexico.  The  peculiarity  of  inroUing  the  fronds 
when  dry  seasons  commence  runs  through  the  whole  series,  but  none 
possesses  it  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  S.  lepidophylla.  It  grows  in  dry 
exposed  situations,  and  endures  for  long  periods  excessive  drought, 
during  which  time  its  outer  fronds  envelop  the  central  growing 
point.  The  specimen  from  which  the  representation  was  prepared 
had  no  doubt  lost  all  vitality,  as  living  plants  invariably  have  a 
wider  orifice  left  at  the  top  during  the  dormant  state.  In  their 
native  habitat  they  retain  the  same  appearance  as  when  alive  (except 
as  regards  colour)  for  many  years  after  life  is  extinct,  and  possess  the 
same  hygrometric  property  of  inroUing  during  drought,  and  unfold- 
ing on  the  approach  of  wet  weather.  The  same  result  may  be  ob- 
tained by  artificial  means.  The  living  plants  assume  their  flat  star- 
like appearance  as  soon  as  the  atmosphere  becomes  moist,  and  com- 
mence a  new  growth.  The  plant  is  somewhat  rare  in  cultivation, 
and  IB  frequently  confounded  with  S.  pilifera,  but  they  are  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  form  of  their  scaly  leaves  ;  those  of   S.  lepido- 


Selaginella  lepidophylla. 

phylla  being  obtuse  at  the  points,  while  those  of  S.  pilifera  end  in  a 
long  bristle.  Moreover,  S.  lepidophylla  is  a  much  stouter  plant  and 
a  darker  green  in  colour.  M. 


The  Slug  Nuisance.—  Is  there  any  ready  means  of  destroy- 
ing slugs  ?  I  at  once  answer.  No  ;  but  there  are  preventives,  and 
this  being  the  propagating  season  of  slugs  as  well  as  of  plants,  the 
time  is  A  propos  for  discussing  them.  If  any  one  has  found  a  specific 
royal  remedy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  make  your  columns  the  me- 
dium of  its  dissemination.  I  have  seen  pursued  or  tried  myself  the 
following  preventives  under  different  circumstances,  as  suited  best : 
— Hand-picking,  lime,  ducks.  Cabbage  and  Lettuce  leaves,  brewers' 
grains  or  moist  bran,  constant  hoeing  or  stirring  the  surface.  Orange 
peel,  tarred  hoops  around  beds  newly  planted  on  Grass  lawns,  &c. 
I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  not  written  the  remedies  down  in  the  order 
of  merit.  Now,  one  word  on  each  ;  and  before  it  I  wish  to  remark 
that  I  have  found  two  slugs — the  black  or  brown  and  the  white — the 
former  hard  and  difficult  to  destroy,  the  latter  much  less  so.  Where 
a  number  of  young  people  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  procured,  no 
other  means  is  so  sure  and  so  efifectual,  if  the  time  the  slugs  come 
forth  be  watched  for,  as  hand-picking.  Slugs  will  not  come  out  much 
except  in  moist  weather  or  dewy  evenings,  and  moisture  enables 
them  to  creep  more  comfortably  over  the  deadened  lime  without 
injury.  As  to  ducks,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  a  practical  authority, 
doubts  that  ducks  eat  slugs  at  all,  especially  while  worms  are  to  be 
had.  Leaves,  grains,  and  Orange  peel  are  convenient  traps  ;  while  I 
have  found  constant  stirring  the  surface  greatly  impedes  their  move- 
ment, and  stops  their  retiring  holes  and  passages  into  the  soil. — 
W.  J.  M,,  Clonmel. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  : 
The  Aki  itself  is  Natheb."— SAaiespeare. 


but 


PEAE  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Varieties  most  successful. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  The  Gaeden  to 
know  what  varieties  of  Pears  are  commonly  considered  the 
best  and  most  uniformly  successful  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
in  giving  this  information,  while  necessarily  guided  in  a 
great  degree  by  my  own  practical  experience  in  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson,  I  shall  not  fail  to  temper  such  judgment  by  a 
due  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others  and  the  experience  of 
our  most  intelligent  growers  from  various  localities  and  under 
varied  conditions  and  influences.  There  is,  indeed,  very 
much  to  do  before  any  single  variety  of  fruit  can  properly 
be  either  universally  condemned  or  generally  recommended. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  branch  of  pomology  which  has 
received  so  large  a  share  of  attention  in  this  country  during 
the  last  twenty  years  as  that  of  Pear-growing.  From  Maine 
to  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  this  popular  fruit  has  been  planted 
and  grown  to  an  astonishing  extent.  Varieties  have  been 
multiplied,  modified,  and  improved,  until  even  here  in  the 
North,  where  our  winters  are  usually  long  and  severe,  we 
may  now  have  fine  eating  Pears  all  through  the  year  ;  and  the 
choice  fruit-stands  of  our  large  cities  are  always  supplied  with 
them.  The  soil  and  climate  of  this  country  seems  in  most 
cases  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  and  maturity  of 
this  fruit ;  and  the  people  have  learned  to  appreciate  this  fact, 
as  our  statistics  fully  show.  We  are  not  now  in  possession  of 
sufficient  data  to  state  definitely,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that 
upon  the  five  million  acres  devoted  to  fruit  culture  in  this 
country  there  are  now  growing  not  far  from  fifty  million  Pear 
trees.  The  national  census  now  about  to  be  taken  will 
doubtless  verify,  if  not  indeed  exceed,  my  estimate,  which  at 
least  has  not  been  carelessly  made.  The  varieties  now  in 
cultivation  here  number  several  thousands,  and  many  excel- 
lent sorts  are  of  American  origin.  Large  numbers  of  the 
foreign  varieties  have  been  found  to  succeed  better  here  than 
in  their  native  lands.  These  matters  have  required  years  of 
study  and  practical  experiment  to  demonstrate,  and  the  world 
owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  intelligent  cultivators 
who  have  spent  their  time  and  money  towards  that  worthy 
object.  Prominent,  if  not  indeed  foremost,  among  these 
is  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  the  venerable  and  honoured  pomo- 
logist  of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other  living 
man,  perhaps,  this  country  is  indebted  for  her  marked  pro- 
gress in  fruit  culture.  In  Pears,  especially,  Mr.  Wilder  has 
ever  been  a  great  enthusiast,  and  some  of  our  best  sorts  have 
been  introduced  by  him.  It  is  said  of  him  that  every  morning 
in  the  year  he  regularly  enjoys  his  dish  of  well- ripened  Pears 
from  his  own  orchard.  In  a  letter  of  a  recent  date  he  speaks 
of  the  Beurrii  d'Aremberg  and  Beurre  d'Anjou  which  grace 
his  table  at  this  season.  The  latter  most  excellent  Pear  was 
brought  here  from  France  by  him  some  forty  years  ago  ; 
and  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  valuable  Pears  we  have — 
hardy,  vigorous,  free  from  blight,  retaining  its  high,  rich, 
vinous  flavour  from  October  till  March. 

We  have  been  sadly  afflicted  with  blight  at  times,  and 
many  thousand  trees  have  died  from  this  mysterious  disease, 
which  to-day,  in  spite  of  years  of  investigation,  volumes  of 
theory,  and  the  most  careful  experiments  by  scientific  men 
everywhere,  remains  the  most  baffling  pomological  puzzle  of 
the  age.      Some  varieties  have  proved   more   liable  to    its 


attack  than  others,  while  a  few  have  so  far  been  wholly  un- 
affected. Some  of  the  finest  and  most  vigorous  growing  sorts 
have  suffered  most.  Its  cause,  prevention,  remedy — in  fact, 
everything  pertaining  to  the  Pear  blight — is,  and  has  been 
from  the  first,  a  profound  mystery.  If  not  so,  it  would  afford 
me  pleasure  to  receive  authentic  information  to  that  effect. 
But  for  this  disease  the  Pear  tree  is  the  healthiest,  most  vigo- 
rous, and  easily  grown  fruit  tree  we  have  in  America,  a  fact 
which  the  people  have  found  out. 

In  summer  Pears,  aboutthe first  taste  we  get  isfrom  that  little 
French  favourite  the  Doyenn^  d'Ete,  or  Summer  Doyenn6,  as 
we  call  it.  And  it  is  a  little  beauty,  too  ;  clear,  spotless,  deli- 
cate, and  perfect — perhaps  the  prettiest  little  Pear  of  the 
whole  year.  It  ripens  in  July,  and  surprises  us  by  its  quick  matu- 
rity ;  it  bears  early  and  well.  Soon  after  this  we  have  the  Made- 
leine (Citron  des  Carmes),  which  is  slightly  larger,  and  a  most 
valuable  early  Pear  :  and  when  ripened  in  the  house,  as  nearly 
all  Pears  should  be,  the  flavour  is  delicate,  vinous,  and  most 
refreshing.  It  is  a  good  bearer  and  strong  grower,  but  as  such 
it  is  also  liable  to  blight ;  still,  we  are  not  prepared  to  discard 
it  for  this  reason  yet.  About  the  same  time  in  August  we 
have  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Bloodgood,  and  the  Tyson — all  of 
which  are  good  and  succeed  well.  The  latter  is  the  best  of  the 
three,  being  large,  fine  in  form,  and  having  an  aromatic  perfumed 
excellent  flavour ;  it  is  also  very  productive.  Among  other 
small  Pears,  Eosteitzer  and  Manning's  Elizabeth  ripen  a  week 
or  so  later,  and  the  former  is  especially  high-flavoured.  Then 
comes  the  celebrated  Bartlett  (Bon  Chretien)  and  the  beautiful 
Clapp's  Favourite.  The  former  has  long  been  the  favourite 
market  Pear  in  this  country,  and  still  remains  so,  no  other 
sort  having  been  found  to  possess  so  many  desirable  requisites 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  large,  very  productive,  and  vigorous, 
can  be  gathered  and  shipped  while  hard  and  firm,  and  will 
subsequently  ripen  into  a  rich  musky  flavour,  highly  agreeable 
to  most  palates.  It  is  more  largely  cultivated  here  than  all 
other  kinds  put  together,  perhaps,  but  begins  to  be  injured, 
by  blight  of  late  years.  Clapp's  Favourite  is  a  very  fine  Pear, 
— a  cross  between  the  Bartlett  and  Flemish  Beauty,  retaining 
all  the  finest  characteristics  of  each,  and  excelling  both  in  fla- 
vour and  beauty.  Imagination  can  scarcely  picture  a  hand- 
somer fruit  than  this  when  properly  ripened  off  the  tree  ;  the 
colouring  is  gorgeous  and  the  flavour  most  delicious,  but,  like 
many  other  rampant  growers,  it  is  subject  to  blight.  A  newer- 
and  still  larger  summer  Pear  quite  recently  introduced  is  the- 
Souvenir  des  Congrfes,  which  is  now  creating  quite  a  stir 
among  fruit  growers.  Resembling  the  Bartlett  in  form,  it  is 
much  larger,  often  weighing  2  lb.,  grows  in  clusters,  adheres 
firmly  to  the  tree,  colours  brilliantly  in  the  sun,  remains  firm 
at  the  core  when  ripe,  and  is  free  from  the  muskiness  peculiar 
to  the  Bartlett.  This  is  now  full  of  promise,  but,  of  course, 
needs  further  testing  to  establish  it  among  reliable  standards. 
Beurr^  Giffard  is  another  early  sort  of  much  value,  the 
American  Pomological  Society  according  it  stars  in  twenty- 
six  different  States  :  size  medium,  flavour  good  ;  but  it  is  a 
slender,  straggling  grower. 

In  autumn  Pears  we  have  an  abundant  variety,  many  of 
which  are  excellent  and  of  the  greatest  value.  Among  the 
old  standard  sorts  still  in  favour  are  the  Seckel,  White  Doy- 
enne, or  Virgalieu  of  New  York,  Sheldon,  Gansel's  Berga- 
mot,  Buffum,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  and  Flemish  Beauty.  The  latter  is  not  so  reliable 
as  formerly,  being  now  subject  to  crack  and  mildew,  when  it 
is  in  fact  worthless,  although  vigorous,  productive,  and  excel- 
lent otherwise — which  is  also  true  of  the  White  Doyenne. 
The  Duchesse  has  twenty-two  stars  in  the  esteem  of  the  Pomo- 
logical Society ;  but,  except  in  size,  my  own  observation  and 
experience  have  failed  to  conflrm  this  judgment.     It  is  as 
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coarse  and  insipid  as  it  is  large.  The  little  Seckel  still  remains 
the  standard  for  flavour  and  concentrated  beauty,  and  is  so  far 
free  from  blight.  Of  more  recent  kinds  we  have  several  of 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  write.  The  Beurre  Bosc  in  October 
is  a  large,  splendid,  and  most  valuable  Pear  every  way — 
vigorous,  productive,  and  hardy  everywhere,  and  unsurpassed 
in  flavour.  The  Howell  is  an  American  Pear  growing  in  favour 
yearly.  Maturing  also  in  October,  it  is  large,  light  yellow, 
and  uniformly  fair  and  handsome — not  so  high  flavoured  as 
B.  Bosc,  but  very  juicy,  aromatic,  and  peculiarly  agreeable  ; 
a  strong  grower,  hardy,  and  productive.  The  Doyenne  Bous- 
sock  in  September  is  also  a  variety  of  much  merit ;  in  form 
and  shape  it  resembles  White  Doyenn6,  but  is  much  larger, 
more  hardy  and  productive  ;  though  not  so  rich  in  flavour,  it 
is  fairly  good,  melting,  and  refreshing.  A  little  later,  and  ex- 
tending into  early  winter,  we  have  Beurr(5  Clairgeau,  which, 
when  properly  ripened,  becomes  the  most  conspicuous  and 
handsome  fruit  on  our  fruit  stands.  The  colouring  is  beauti- 
ful, and  the  large  pyriform  fruit  is  attractive  and  handsome. 
In  flavour  it  is  variable,  and  sometimes  nearly  worthless  ;  but 
in  other  seasons  it  is  so  exceptionally  fine  that  it  deserves  a 
place  in  all  collections.  Then  we  come  to  that  excellent  Pear 
the  Beurrd  d'Anjou,  than  which  we  have  nothing  finer  or  more 
valuable  in  this  country  to-day.  In  flavour  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  except  a  prolonged  continuance  of  the  same.  It 
is  quite  large,  having  the  Doyenne  form,  greenish-yellow  sur- 
face, fine  grained,  rich,  vinous,  and  excellent.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  vigorous,  uniform,  and  productive ;  and,  with  proper 
management,  may  be  kept  in  fine  eating  condition  most  of  the 
winter.  Rotting  is  no  part  of  its  behaviour.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  any  bad  report  of  this  Pear. 

In  winter  sorts,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  first  and  best 
of  all  Josephine  de  Malines,  which,  in  its  season,  is  superb 
and  delicious,  fit  for  the  most  discriminating  palate.  It  is 
large  and  very  productive,  growing  in  cluster.?  ;  flesh,  light 
salmon  colour  :  tree  hardy,  but  moderate  in  growth,  owing 
to  a  tendency  to  overbear.  I  have  kept  fine  specimens  of 
this  Pear  into  April  in  this  latitude.  Winter  Nelis  is  older, 
ripens  earlier,  and  is  a  standard  favourite,  though  a  slender 
grower.  After  these  we  have  the  old  Easter  Beurr6,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg,  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver,  and  a  few 
others  that  some  growers  might  name,  but  which  I  do  not 
consider  worthy  a  place  in  this  list.  In  the  above  enumera- 
tion I  have  endeavoured  to  embrace  all  Pears  of  standard 
value  now  grown  here,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  hundreds  of 
old,  worthless,  indifl'erent,  or  unreliable  sorts,  together  with 
many  new  and  untried  varieties.  How  far  I  may  have  suc- 
ceeded will  be  for  intelligent  pomologists  to  determine. 

Kingston,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  H.  Hendricks. 


Strawberries  all  the  Year  Round.— The  adage  that 
"  there  are  e.xceptions  to  all  rules  "  is  well  exemplified  in  the  matter 
of  Mr.  Hinds'  Nos-ember  (1S7S)  Strawberries.  I  do  not  dispute 
the  evidence  as  to  their  excellence  at  that  time  ;  indeed,  my  note  in 
reference  to  his  pamphlet  was  written  under  the  full  cognisance  of 
his  having  then  shown  them,  and  also  that  I  had  myself  occasionally 
gathered  tolerably  well-Savoured  fruit  in  October  and  November  ; 
but  that  does  not  alter  what  was  said  concerning  their  winter  pro- 
duction, for,  as  a  general  rule,  at  that  season  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  fruit  are  insipid  and  flavourless.  .Surely  Mr.  Hinds  knows  this 
for  a  fact,  or  he  would  never  have  written  that  "early  in  March  is 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  put  any  flavour  into  Strawberries  to  entitle 
them  to  the  name  of  dessert  fruit."  The  puzzle  to  me  is  how,  in  the 
face  of  such  a  statement,  he  so  persistently  advocates  their  culture 
all  the  year  round.  Perhaps  he  will  explain.  He  forgets  to  do  this 
in  his  note  (p.  364)  and  the  explanation  is  now  rendered  the  more 
necessary  in  order  that  one  may  be  able  the  better  to  understand 
another  long  article  of  his  on  the  subject  in  a  contemporary  last 
Saturday.  Judging  by  that  article  he  appears  to  be  getting  some- 
what sceptical  as   regards  the  matter  himself,   for   he  writes — "I 


suppose  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  a  dish  of  ripe  Strawberries 
will  rank  equal  with  a  dish  of  any  other  hardy  fruit  as  late  as  the 
end  of  November."  Fancy  one  having  to  choose  between  a  dish  of 
Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears  and  a  dish  of  November-ripened  Straw- 
berries, grown  under  even  the  most  "skilful  cultivation  "  ! — W.   H. 

Exposing  Pot  Strawberries.  — A  friend  of  mine,  a  well- 
known  Strawberry  and  fruit  grower,  and  not  unknown  to  the  readers 
of  The  Garden,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  "  Strawberries  All  the 
Year  Round,"  with  the  following  paragraph  underlined  : — "  On  com- 
paring the  roots  of  some  plants  wliicli  had  stood  out  all  the  winter 
unnoticed  with  those  which  had  been  wintered  in  cold  pits,  I  found 
that  the  roots  which  were  exposed  to  all  weathers  were  much  whiter 
and  altogether  in  much  better  condition  than  those  which  had  par- 
tial protection,"  and  the  author  goes  on  to  state  that  subsequent 
results  only  confirm  his  opinion.  I  believe  it  is  admitted  by  expe- 
rienced Strawberry  gi'owers  that  well-ripened  plants  are  not  so  soon 
injured  by  frosts  as  some  imagine  ;  but  it  would  reijuire  a  good  deal 
of  courage  to  assert  that  "standing  out  all  the  winter  unnoticed," 
exposed  to  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  &c.,  actually  improved  the 
plants.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  of  Strawberry  culture  in  gardens, 
sheltering  the  plants  in  winter  does  not  mean  "  huddling  them  to- 
gether in  Peach  houses  and  other  cool  structures,  where  they  are 
injured  and  rendered  incapable  of  performing  reciprocal  action,"  as 
the  author  before  us  seeks  to  convey  is  the  rule.  Cultivators  who 
gi'ow  2000  or  .3000  plants,  perhaps,  every  season  usually  take  care  of 
them  for  the  few  weeks  before  forcing  commences,  during  which 
they  need  shelter.  I  am  afraid  that  the  author  of  "Strawberries  All 
the  Year  Round  "  mistakes  the  signs  that  the  roots  afford  him  under 
the  two  conditions  named.  The  "  much  whiter  "  roots  that  his  un- 
protected plants  exhibited  were  immature  roots,  and  not  such  roots 
as  one  likes  to  see  when  the  plants  are  supposed  to  be  well  matured. 
A  well-ripened  pot  Strawberry  plant  has  roots  as  brown  almost 
as  a  Filbert,  and  not  white  ones.  They  are  white  during  the  most 
active  season  of  growth,  and  the  same  kind  of  roots  are  put  forth 
again  as  soon  as  forcing  begins  ;  but  they  should  be  brown,  wiry, 
and  hard  when  the  plants  go  to  rest.  These  statements,  I  believe, 
any  cultivator  of  experience  will  corroborate.  Besides,  the  author 
himself  is  but  a  very  recent  convert  to  the  "exposure-to-all- 
weathers  "  system,  for  it  is  hardly  more  than  two  years  since  he  wrote 
in  a  contemporary  that,  "  after  giving  the  matter  some  considerable 
attention,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion"  that  it  was  "  necessary  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  coal-as-hes  or  leaves,  or  use  any  other  means 
that  will  preserve  their  roots  from  frost. "  It  is  not,  however,  the 
frost  that  is  most  to  be  feared,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  weather — the 
alternate  soakings  and  freezings  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
v/hich,  it  is  well  known,  exert  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  even  the 
hardiest  plants  when  standing  above  ground  in  a  common  flower-pot. 
— Chef. 

Bullflnches  are  probably  greater  epicures  than  they  have  been 
represented.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  tells  us  that  not  only  do  they 
revel,  so  to  speak,  in  the  juicy  flower-buds  of  the  fruit  trees,  but 
they  show  a  nice  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  their  food.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Weir's  observations,  they  invariably  take  the  buds 
of  dessert  fruits  in  preference  to  those  of  fruits  grown  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  so  long  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  former  they 
will  not  touch  the  others,  or  at  all  events  will  not  take  many  of 
them.  For  example,  they  will  leave  the  buds  of  the  Wellington  or 
Hawthornden  Apples  alone  so  long  as  they  have  access  to  the  buds 
of  the  Ribston  Pippin  or  Cox's  Orange  ;  and  in  like  manner  they 
prefer  the  buds  of  the  May  Duke  Cherry  to  those  of  the  Morello  or 
Kentish,  and  the  buds  of  the  Green  Gage  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
Plums  to  those  of  Pond's  Seedling  or  the  Winesonr.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  partiality  of  these  birds  for  the  buds  of  dessert  fruits  may 
probably  be  found  in  the  fact  of  their  containing  relatively  larger 
proportions  of  saccharine  matter,  or  perhaps  they  are  more  tender  in 
texture.  — Gardener  s  Magetzhie. 

The  French  Government  and  the  Phylloxera.— The 

sums  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  research  and  experiments  as  to 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  Phylloxera  amounted  in  1879  to 
.500000  francs,  and  this  will  be  increa.sed  during  the  present  year  by 
sujjplementary  grants  to  969750f.  Of  this  amount  200000f.  are  de- 
voted to  the  treatment  of  diseased  Vines  in  the  districts  specified  by 
the  superior  commission,  while  250000f.  will  be  given  to  doubling 
the  grants  voted  by  the  various  departmental  and  municipal  bodies. 
Societies  and  companies  formed  for  the  investigation  of  the  disease 
will  also  be  assisted  by  bonuses  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  SOOOOOf. 
A  further  sum  of  lOOOOOf.  is  set  aside  towards  encouraging  the  pro- 
pagation of  American  Vine  stocks  and  the  distribution  of  new  plants 
and  cuttings  from  the  Agricultural  School  at  Montpellier.  Rewards 
to  the  amount  of  lOOOOOf.  will  be  given  for  furthering  microscopic 
researches,  while  SOOOOf.  are  left  tor  dealing  with  individual  cases. 
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Sikkim  Rhododendrons.— These  noble-flowering  shrubs, 
which  generally  are  such  a  source  of  attraction  in  spring  in  the 
Temperate  House  at  Kew,  will,  we  fear,  be  comparatively  devoid  of 
bloom  this  year,  as,  instead  of  developing  flower  buds,  the  majority 
of  them  are  started  into  leaf  growth  and  have  scarcely  any  flower 
buds — though  in  this  conditon,  with  the  various  hues  represented  by 
the  unfolding  growths,  which  are  often  accompanied  by  brilliantly- 
coloured  scales,  they  are  very  ornamental,  especially  the  bolder  foli- 
aged  kinds,  such  as  R.  Nuttalli,  R.  Falooneri,  and  others.  The  lovely 
R.  Edgworthi  is,  however,  in  flower,  and  the  delicious  perfume 
emitted  by  its  spotless  white  blossoms  is  very  noticeable.  This  class 
of  plants  is  probably  represented  at  Kew,  both  in  point  of  number 
of  species  and  varieties,  and  also  in  size  of  specimens,  as  completely  as 
anywhere  else  in  this  country ;  and  we  hear  that  Mr.  Clarke,  an 
Indian  botanist  now  working  at  Kew,  is  engaged  in  the  study  of 
these  and  other  Indian  species,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  nomen- 
clature, &c. ,  though  the  task  is  somewhat  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
many  hybrids,  both  natural  and  cultural,  that  exist  among  them. 
The  remark  with  regard  to  the  paucity  of  flowers  applies  equally 
this  season  to  the  Camellias  in  this  house,  as  nearly  all  the  plants 
have  produced  wood  growth  instead  of  flowers.  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
fortunate that  both  of  these  showy  classes  of  shrubs  should  be  alike 
circumstanced. 

Iris  putnila. — The  varieties  of  this — I.  olbiensis,  I.  biflora,  and 
I.  nudicaulis — which  are  the  earliest  in  flower,  are  all  now  in  full 
beauty.     Like  the  German  Iris,  the  several  varieties  differ  from  each 


Iris  pumila. 

other  principally  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  Baker,  in  his 
mcmograph,  recognises  five  varieties  of  I.  pumila,  viz.,  1.  tristis, 
I.  attica,  I.  coerulea,  and  I.  stenoloba  ;  but  in  most  nurseries  and 
trade  lists  all  the  very  dwarf  early-flowering  kinds  are  classed  under 
the  pumila  section  ;  hence  the  varieties  of  I.  Chamaeiris — with  which 
are  I.  italica,  I.  olbiensis,  and  I.  balkana — are  included  with  it,  as 
well  as  the  pretty  little  (though  rare)  I.  verna  and  I.  biflora.  All  of 
these  do  not  exceed  1  ft.  in  height,  are  compact  in  growth,  and  make 
capital  subjects  for  planting  in  masses  in  front  of  taller-growing 
plants.  The  most  distinct  amongst  about  a  dozen  varieties  are  bicolor, 
lutea,  grandiflora,  violacea,  biflora,  hungarica,  atro-purpurea,  and 
coerulea ;  of  these,  the  last  is  one  of  the  finest,  the  flowers  being 
large  and  of  a  clear  coerulean  blue  colour,  which,  when  seen  in  masses, 
at  once  arrests  attention.  It  does  not  grow  more  than  5  in.  to  6  in. 
high,  and  is  the  dwarfest  of  all  the  varieties. 

Cape  Pond-weed  with  Pink  Flowers  (Aponogeton  dis- 
tachyou).^We  heard  some  time  ago  that  a  pink-flowered  form  of 
this  fine  aquatic  plant  was  in  cultivation,  but  we  had  not  seen  it 
until  the  other  day,  when  we  met  with  it  at  Mr.  Parker's  nursery, 
at  Tooting.  The  flowers  are  of  a  decided  reddish  hue  over  the  whole 
spike,  and  very  deep  in  the  axils  of  the  scales.  No  doubt,  with 
brighter  weather,  the  tint  will  be  more  pronounced  ;  and  we  hope 
that  this  coloration  will  prove  to  be  constant,  as  it  forms  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  ivory-white  spikes  of  the  normal  form  :  which  by  the 
way^  is  now  quite  a  sight  in  itself  and  its  strong  Hawthorn-like  per 
fume  fills  the  air  all  around. 

Pberis  tricolor. — It  is  seldom  that  this  Fern,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  kinds  in  cultivation,  is  seen  in  what  may  be 
termed  a  healthy  and  characteristic  condition  ;  but  the  other  day 
we  saw  some  remarkably  fine  well-coloured  specimens  of  it  in  Mr. 


Parr's  garden  at  Tlie  Cedars,  Tooting.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Seward, 
grows  it  in  a  light  peaty  soil,  and  places  the  plants  under  hand-lights  ; 
thus  both  temperature  and  moisture  are  maintained  more  equably 
than  they  otherwise  would  be,  and  the  result  is  large  fronds  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  white  and  magenta.  Care  is  also  taken  not 
to  allow  the  foliage  to  become  damp,  and  likewise  to  guard  against 
vermin,  which  are  particularly  fond  of  this  Fern  ;  and  it  is  also  very 
susceptible  to  injury  from  fumigation. 

Ixiolirion  montanum.— The  first  plant  we  have  seen  in 
flower  of  this  rare  Amaryllid  is  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 
It  is  quite  as  pretty  as  it  was  represented  to  be  in  the  "  Botanical 
Register  "  many  years  ago.  The  leaves  are  about  6  in.  long,  narrow, 
deeply  channelled,  and  overlaid  with  a  glaucous  hue.  The  flower- 
stem,  which  rises  1  ft.  IJ  in.  high,  bears  about  half-a-dozen  flowers 
on  the  upper  part,  which  resemble  those  of  Lilium  Thomsonianum  in 
size  and  form,  but  are  of  a  rich  deep  purple.  It  is  a  very  ornamental 
plant,  and  will  be  more  so  when  in  a  more  fully  developed  state.  It 
is  a  native  of  Northern  India,  from  which  bulbs  have  been  recently 
sent  to  Kew  by  Dr.  Aitchison.  I.  Pallasi,  a  more  recently  intro- 
duced kind,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Baker  ta  be  only  a  form  of  I. 
montanum. 

Lsslia  Mardelli. — Among  the  numerous  hybrid  Orchids  raised 
at  Messrs.  Veitch's  establishment  at  Chelsea,  this  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest. Mr.  Seden  obtained  it  by  crossing  the  gorgeous  Cattleya 
speciosissima  and  Leelia  devoniensis,  the  latter  being  itself  a  hybrid. 
The  centre  of  attraction  is  the  splendid  large  shallow  lip,  which  is 
of  the  deepest  shade  of  crimson,  and  surfaced  with  a  velvety  gloss, 
and  it  is  also  delicately  crisped  and  wavy.  The  sepals  are  somewhat 
of  a  claret  colour,  thus  partaking  of  L.  devoniensis.  In  the  foliage, 
as  well  as  in  the  form  and  peculiar  purplish  hue  of  the  pseudo- bulbs, 
it  resembles  the  Cattleya. 

Androsace  sarmentosa.— This  pretty  Himalayan  alpine 
plant,  which  has  been  thought  difficult  to  keep  during  our  cold,  wet 
winters,  grows  like  a  weed  in  the  open  ground  in  Mr.  Parker's  nur- 
sery at  Tooting,  where  a  bed  of  it  is  now  in  flower  ;  and  a  pretty 
sight  is  it.  The  short-stalked  umbels  of  flowers  have  a  delicate 
soft  rosy  tint,  combined  with  a  conspicuous  yellow  centre.  It  is 
now  commencing  to  grow  vigorously,  and  is  throwing  out  its  long 
runners,  which  latter  will  on  each  develop  a  plant  at  the  tip.  The 
plants  under  notice  are  grown  in  a  bed  of  light  soil,  the  surface  of 
which  is  bestrewed  with  small  stones. 

Saraca  indica. — The  most  attractive  object  in  the  Palm  House 
at  Kew  just  now  is  a  fine  example  in  flower,  nearly  15  ft.  high,  of 
this  handsome  East  Indian  Leguminous  plant,  which  is  also  known, 
and  perhaps  more  familiarly,  as  Jonesia  Asoca.  The  dense  clusters 
of  bright  orange  and  scarlet  blossoms  springing  from  the  bark  of 
the  bare  stems  remind  one  of  the  flower-heads  of  Ixora.  It  is  a  pity 
that  these  and  similar  large-growing  Leguminous  trees — such  for,  in- 
stance, as  the  gorgeous  Amherstia  nobilis — cannot  be  flowered  satis- 
factorily in  a  small  state  ;  for  without  doubt  they  represent  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  plants  known.  The  Indian  Saraca  produces 
many  of  its  long  pod-like  fruits  annually  at  Kew,  which  when  hang- 
ing on  the  tree  have  a  singular  appearance. 

Omphalodes  Luciliae.— This  is  one  of  those  plants  which,  on 
account  of  its  comparative  rarity,  has  been  coddled  so  much  that  it 
has  seldom  been  seen  in  "its  true  character.  That  it  is  not  at  aU 
tender,  or  even  fastidious  as  to  situation  or  soil,  is  well  shown  in  Mr. 
Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting,  where  in  the  open  ground  may  be  seen 
sturdy  plants  of  it  just  starting  into  vigorous  growth  and  flower 
which  have  not  received  the  slightest  protection  during  the  last 
winter.  Their  robustness,  compact  habit,  and  the  profusion  of  flower- 
buds  which  they  are  throwing  up,  render  them  distinct  from  the 
frame-coddled  starvlings  usually  seen,  with  their  lanky  flower  stalks 
and  poorly  developed  flowers. 

Allium  triquetrum. — I  am  just  now  greatly  charmed  with 
this  Allium ;  it  is  truly  lovely.  But  never  have  I  seen  it  so  fine  as  at 
the  foot  of  a  wall  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  There  it 
occupies  a  length  of  several  feet,  and  forms  a  mass  of  bloom,  with 
ten  or  a  dozen  pendulous  flowers  in  each  umbel.  The  Snowdrop  is 
almost  equalled  by  it  as  far  as  effect  is  concerned,  and  the  Snowflake 
I  think  surpassed.  The  perianth  outside  is  of  the  purest  white, 
while  inside  there  are  well  defined  green  lines. — L. 

Erodium  chrysanthum — This  interesting  plant,  which  I 
purchased  from  Mr.  Froebel,  of  Zurich,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  is  now 
in  bloom  with  me.  It  did  not  bloom  at  all  last  year.  I  am  a  little 
disappointed  with  it ;  for  the  flowers  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  golden,  but  a  pale  straw  yellow,  and  not  much  larger  than 
those  of  E.  romanum.  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  The 
plant  now  in  bloom  was  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  but  the  pot  was 
frequently  frozen  through.  It  is  a  native  of  Mount  Taygetos  and 
other  mountains  of  Greece. — H.  Hakpvtr  Crewe. 
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Two  Handsome  Flowering  Shrubs. — I  have  sent  you 
specimens  of  what  I  consider  two  very  beautiful  free-blooming 
hardy  shrubs.  The  orange  tube-flowered  one  is  Rhododendron  Keysi, 
though  certainly  but  little  like  any  other  member  of  the  Rhododen- 
dron family  %vith  which  I  am  acquainted,  save  one  sent  by  Mr.  Bull 
some  years  ago,  under  the  name,  I  think,  of  R.  thibaudiense.  That 
now  sent  is  perfectly  hardy,  having  been  quite  uninjured  by  either 
of  the  last  two  severe  winters.  The  other  is  Eurybia  tomentosa,  and 
the  plant  is  literally  covered  with  its  pretty  pure  white  Daisy-like 
blossoms,  and  is  much  admired  by  everyone  who  sees  it.  It  is  also 
perfectly  hardy,  which  most  of  its  family  are  not.  I  hope  to  bloom 
this  year  for  the  first  time  the  lovely  Abutilon  vitifolium — also,  I 
believe,  known  under  the  name  of  Sida  malva3folia ;  it  bears  bunches 
of  large  bluish  flowers,  and  it  is  also  a  perfectly  hardy  shrub  or  small 
tree,  as  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  It  is  figured 
in  the  Bot.  Magazine. — W.   E.  Gujieleton-,  Behjrove,  Queenstowii. 

Thames  Embankment. — There  is  just  now  a  very  gay  dis- 
play of  Tulips  in  the  Thames  Embankment  Gardens,  where  they  seem 
to  do  well.  The  kinds  are  nearly  all  double  and  semi-double — which 
is  unfortunate,  as  these  are  not  all  the  most  beautiful. 

Myosotis  rupicola. — Many  experience  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  this  alpine  gem  through  a  damp  winter  even  on  a  well- 
drained  rockery  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  other  places  it  will 
survive,  and  even  thrive,  through  our  cold  and  wet  winters  in  a  well- 
drained  border.  Under  these  conditions  we  saw  a  tiue  row  of  it  in 
flower  the  other  day  at  Mr.  J.  T.  Rich's  nursery.  The  Grove, 
Tooting,  growing  in  a  raised  border  which  had  been  well  drained 
beneath.  Otlier  rare  and  choice  alpine  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
many  of  them  generally  thought  to  be  of  doubtful  hardiness,  were 
thriving  capitally,  and  the  system  of  treating  them  in  this  way 
deserves  to  be  more  generally  practised. 

Sarmienta  repens. — Plants  of  this  little  gem  form  a  pretty 
sigUt  just  now  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  They  are 
grown  in  shallow  suspended  pans,  and  are  literally  covered  with 
brilliant  scarlet  urn-shaped  flowers.  This  plant,  which  is  a  native 
of  Chili,  sncceeds  perfectly  in  a  cool  moist  greenhouse ;  and,  though 
it  is  what  is  usually  termed  an  old  plant,  it  will  prove  new  to  many, 
as  it  is  not  sufficiently  well  known,  and  on  account  of  its  easy  treat- 
ment it  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

Anthurium  Andreanum.— A  consignment,  corsisting  of 
about  200  plants,  of  th's  tine  Anthurium,  collected  and  brought  to 
this  country  by  Mr.  F.  Lehmann,  were  sold  on  Wednesday  last  at 
Stevens',  The  plants  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  realised  from 
£7  10s. — the  highest  price  for  single  plants — to  £12,  and  £5  for  lots 
each  consisting  of  three  plants. 

Tulipa  bithynica.— This  pretty  little  Tulip  is  now  in  bloom. 
It  is  a  very  dwarf  species,  with  four  leaves,  growing,  as  my  friend 
Mr.  Elwes  remarks  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society," 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  flowers  are  a  bright  cherry-red,  much 
duller  on  the  outside,  with  a  black  eye  bordered  with  yellow.  My 
bulbs  were  presented  to  me  by  Mrs.  Danford,  who  collected  them 
in  the  Cilician  Taurus  several  years  ago. — H.  Harpur  Crewe,  The 
Rectory,  Draylon-Beauchamp,  Trlmj. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.— By  far  the  finest  examples 
of  these  we  have  seen  are  now  in  perfection  at  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  where  a  large  house  is  wholly  devoted  to  them. 
The  largest  of  the  plants  are  in  15-in.  and  18-in.  pots,  and  the 
branches,  which  proceed  from  a  single  plant  only,  measure  nearly  3  ft. 
across,  and  as  much  in  height,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  blos- 
som. The  old  and  well-tried  varieties  only  are  grown  thus,  such 
as  the  brilliant  scarlet  kinds  named  Emperor,  Vesuvius,  Paul 
Masurel,  &o.  ;  though,  perhaps,  individual  flowers  of  these  are  not 
so  large  as  those  of  some  of  the  ne^v  varieties,  the  want  of  size  is 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  large  crop  of  bloom — a  matter  in 
which  many  of  the  recently  sent  out  kinds  are  deficient. 

Parnettya  mucronata. — I  enclose  you  some  sprigs  of  the 
seedling  Peruettya  mucronata,  raised  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oglesgrove 
Nursery,  Hillsborough,  County  Down,.  A  bed  of  them  in  an  ex- 
posed position  has  been  very  ornamental  during  the  past  winter  in 
the  grounds  of  Lord  Aanesley  at  Castlewellan.  They  are  of  a  dwarf 
spreading  habit  of  growth,  and  have  borne  a  mass  of  berries  since 
October  last. — R.  [The  sprays  sent  were  densely  covered  with 
berries  of  various  shades  of  reddish-carmine.  It  is  a  first-rate  shrub, 
and  one  which  should  be  in  every  garden.] 

Grloneria  jasminiflora. — This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  stove  shrubs,  being  of  easy  culture,  and  never 
failing  to  produce  an  abundance  of  clusters  of  Bouvardia-like  flowers, 
the  delicate  purity  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  Stephanotis 
itself.  Their  peculiar  crystalline  appearance  well  adapts  them 
for  associating  in  bouquets  with  even  the  choicest  Orchid  blooms. 


Though  not  a  new  plant,  it  has  not  been  brought  into  prominent 
notice  until  recently];  and  last  year  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  it  at  South  Kensington. 

Mitella  cordifolia. — This  is  now  in  great  beauty  on  our  rock- 
wotk  ;  other  specimens  in  a  bed  look  very  well ;  but  its  creeping 
habit  among  the  rocks  show  ofl'  the  pretty  white  flowers  and  richly- 
marked  leaves  to  perfection  ;  a  bed  of  Viola  obliqua,  with  its  blue 
and  white  flowers  in  great  abundance,  is  also  a  very  pretty  object. — 
George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,   Weijhridye. 

Hardy  Lady's-slipper  s. — In  one  of  the  houses  at  the  Victoria 
Nurseries,  Holloway,  there  is  now  a  fine  display  of  these  in  flower, 
the  most  conspicuous  being  several  well-gi'own  plants  of  Cypripedium 
pubescens,  representing  several  forms,  some  of  which  have  the  lips 
and  sepals  of  a  much  deeper  hue  than  others.  There  is  also  one 
bearing  two  flowers  on  a  stem,  a  state  in  which  it  is  very  attractive. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  hardy  Lady's-slippers  are  not  more 
generally  grown  than  they  are  for  ordinary  greenhouse  decoration, 
for  they  are  very  ornamental,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  supe- 
rior in  point  of  beauty  to  their  numerous  congeners  from  the  tropics. 
A  large  quantity  of  another  fine  hardy  Orchid,  Orchis  foliosa,  will 
also  soon  be  very  attractive  here  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  terres- 
trial kinds. 

Tulipa  Orphanidea.— A  little  clump  of  six  bulbs  of  this  very 
handsome  Tulip  is  the  most  striking  thing  now  in  bloom  in  my 
garden.  It  has  large  reddish-yellow  flowers  tinged  with  green  on 
the  outside,  and  shaded  with  purplish-brown  inside,  with  a  large 
eye  of  the  same  colour,  and  blue-black  anthers.  It  expands,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  a  native  of  mountains  in  Bseotia  and 
Laeonia  in  Greece,  and  is  a  very  hardy  species. — H.  Harpur  Crewe. 

Tabernsemontana  Camassa. — This  is  a  plant  that  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  grown  more  extensively  than  it  appears  to  be  ; 
indeed,  it  seems  that  it  is  not  much  known,  even  though  an  old  plant 
in  some  collections.  At  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  Holloway,  it  is 
largely  gromi,  and  is  as  great  a  favourite  for  cutting  purposes  as  the 
Gardenia,  for  which,  in  fact,  it  forms  an  excellent  substitute.  The 
flowers,  however,  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  Gardenia ; 
but  they  are  quite  as  double,  and  the  whiteness  is  equally  as  pure. 
The  perfume,  too,  much  resembles  that  of  the  Gardenia,  though  not 
so  strong.  The  plant  is  a  free  grower,  and  produces  an  abundance 
of  flower  in  quick  succession  for  several  mouths,  if  grown  in  brisk 
heat. 

Clematis  montana. — We  have  a  Clematis  montana  in  the 
open  on  the  gable  of  our  large  stove-house  in  full  bloom.  It  covers 
many  feet,  and  is  at  present  showing  many  thousand  blooms  of 
pure  white.  It  has  a  powerful  scent,  and  is  all  but  evergreen. — 
LlJCOMBE,  PiNCE  &  Co.,  Exeter. 

Narcissus  Bulbocodium  var.  citrinus.— In  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden's  collection  of  Daffodils  at  Tooting  is  a  fine  new 
variety  bearing  this  name.  It  is  as  large  as  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  Hoop  Petticoat  Dafl'odil,  but,  instead  of  being  bright  yellow,  its 
flowers  are  of  a  delicate  sulphur  shade,  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other  kind,  and  it  seems  to  form  a  connecting  link  in  point  of 
colour  with  the  beautiful  white  N.  monophyllus  and  N.  Bulbocodium. 
It  was  introduced  some  years  ago  from  its  native  habitat  at  Biarritz 
by  Mr.  Llewelyn,  of  PeuUergare,  but  has  not  till  recently  been 
authoritatively  described  and  named.  Besides  this,  many  of  the 
other  forms  of  N.  Bulbocodium  are  in  flower  at  Tooting,  as  well  as 
the  charming  N.  triandrus  and  its  varieties  and  allies.  Some  of 
the  larger  sections  of  Daffodils  of  the  Tazetta  group  are  beginning 
to  flower — the  Pseudo-narcissus,  Poeticus,  and  Inoomparabilis 
groups  being  nearly  past  their  best,  except  the  double-flowered 
forms,  and  notably  the  double  Poet's  Narcissus,  which  is  now  in 
great  beauty. 

Mertensia  paniculata. — We  have  received  a  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  plant  from  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Painswick.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  family  so  remarkable  for  blue 
flowers,  the  blue  being  particularly  bright  and  beautiful.  It  grows 
about  5  in.  high,  and  is  a  lovely  rock  garden  plant. 

Double  Lilacs. — Mons.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  has  forwarded  to 
us  bunches  of  two  double  Lilacs  which  he  has  in  cultivation.  They 
are  of  fair  size  in  the  truss  and  distinctly  double.  How  the  double- 
ness  of  the  flower  may  afl'ect  the  growth  of  the  bush  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  in  fragi'ance,  colour,  and  form  these  certainly  seem  desirable 
varieties,  and  are  very  creditable  to  Mons.  Lemoine,  who  has  sent 
out  so  m.any  beautiful  new  flowers. 

Rose  Exhibition,  Regent's  Park.— In  the  Royal  Botanic 
Societiy's  Garden,  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  have 
a  fine  display  of  about  300  Roses,  representing  about  150  varieties, 
all  of  which  are  fine  examples  of  skilful  culture.  The  exhibition 
will,  we  learn,  be  on  view  until  the  12  inst. 
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Oentaurea  nigra  variegata.— This  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  list  of  variegated  hardy  plants,  large  as  it  is,  especially  at  this 
season,  before  the  flower-stems  are  produced.  The  tufts  of  leaves, 
edged  with  creamy-white,  are  very  conspicuous,  and,  being  compact 
in  growth,  it  is  a  capital  subject  for  the  front  rows  of  a  hardy  plant 
border. 


THE     INDOOR     GAHDEN, 


as  a  double  white  Camellia.  Messrs.  Standish,  who  have  always 
been  noted  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  Gardenias,  grow  the 
plants  in  pots  in  houses  by  themselves,  perfectly  free  from  that 
worst  of  torments  to  plant  growers — mealy  bug,  which,  independent 
of  the  incessant  labour  involved  in  keeping  it  down,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  flowers  being  produced  at  all  approaching  the  fine  con- 
dition of  those  of  Messrs.  Standish,  either  as  regards  size  or  purity 
of  colour. — A.  Z. 


THE 


XEW  HOLLAND  PITCHER  PLANT. 

(CEPHALOTUS    FOLLICUL AEIS. ) 
Allusion  has  frequently  been  made  to  this  remarkably  interesting 
plant  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  and  we  again  take  the  opportu- 
nity of    directing    attention  to  it  on  account  of    its   having  been 
recently  imported  to  this  country  in  large  quantities,  which  will 
probably  be  the  means  of  its  becoming  more  generally  distributed, 
and  at  a  less  prohibitive  price  than   hitherto.     Our  woodcut  fairly 
represents  what  a  well-grown  and  fully-developed  plant  should  be  ; 
and  it  requires  but  little  skill  to  grow  even  an  indifferent  imported 
plant  into  such  a  specimen,  provided  it  is  at  the  onset  placed  under 
the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  success. 
Those  who  manage 
to  grow  well  the 
Venus'       Fly-trap 
or      the      various 
Droseras  and  Sar- 
racenias  will  have 
no     difficulty      in 
supplying      the 
needs  of  their  Aus- 
tralian   congener ; 
for  they  all  thrive 
well    together     in 
the     same     house 
and   under  nearly 
the     same     treat- 
ment.    The  house 
best  suited  to  them 
is    a    cool     moist 
one    with     plenty 
of   light,    but  not 
too     much    direct 
sunlight        during 
the  height  of  sum- 
mer.    The  Cepha- 
lotus    thrives    ad- 
mirably in  a  com- 
post  consisting  of 
fibry      peat,     live 
Sphagnum      Moss 
chopped    roughly, 
and  a   little  sharp   , 
sand.      It  is  very 
beneficial    to    the 
plants    to   have   a 
layer      of      living 
Sphagnum  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil, 

as  it  tends  to  keep  it  healthy.  This  Pitcher  Plant  requires  at  all 
seasons,  and  especially  in  summer,  anabundanceof  water;  but  itshould 
be  allowed  to  percolate  freely  through  the  soil  by  well  draining  the 
pots,  as  stagnant  moisture  soon  renders  the  plants  weak  and  sickly. 
Some  cultivators  place  bell-glasaes  over  their  plants  in  order  to 
colour  the  pitchers  more  thoroughly,  but  in  a  light  house,  and  if  the 
plants  are  near  the  roof,  such  coverings  are  scarcely  necessary.  Of 
course,  these  and  the  other  plants  above  mentioned  can  be  grown  in 
a  frame  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  a  portion  of  any 
ordinary  greenhouse  can  be  set  apart  for  them  with  results  almost  as 
satisfactory  as  those  obtained  by  devoting  a  house  wholly  to  them. 
It  may  be  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  New  Holland  Pitcher  Plant 
comes  into  the  category  of  the  so-called  insectivorous  or  carnivorous 
■  plants,  the  culture  of  which  has  of  late  years  become  far  more 
general  than  formerly.  W.  G. 


The  New  Hollaud  Pitcher  Plant. 


Gardenia  intermedia.— Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  the  Ascot 
Nursery,  exhibited  at  the  Auricula  Show,  South  Kensington,  a  large 
boxful  of  the  sweet-scented  flowers  of  this  Gardenia,  the  size  and 
beauty  of  which  surprised  most  people  -h  ho  saw  them.  The  largest 
of  them  measured  4|  in.  in  diameter,  and  was  almost  as  full  of  petals 


COLD  PLANT  HOUSES. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Grieve  (p.  363),  allow  me  to  say  that  the  fact  of  some 
people  putting  cold  plant  houses  to  a  wrong  use  is,  as  I  take  it,  no 
argument  against  their  utility.  There  are,  on  the  contrary,  many 
who  use  tliem  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  derive  profit  as 
well  as  pleasure  from  their  efforts.  When  I  speak  of  cold  houses  I 
mean  those  without  fire  heat  in  any  form,  since  those  which  have  it 
must  of  necessity  be  considered  as  heated  structures.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Grieve  believes  in  the  usefulness  of  cold  pits  and 
frames,  in  which  our  hardy-plant  growers  preserve  so  many  of  their 
rarities  during  the  winter  months,  damp  and  frost  notwithstanding. 
A  cold  house  has  nearly  all  tlie  advantages  of  these  without  many  of 

their  drawbacks. 
What  I  distinctly 
wrote  of  was  a 
house  in  which 
flowers  might  be 
grown  by  those 
who  were  debarred 
from  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  How 
many  hundreds  of 
beautiful  plants 
and  flowers  might 
we  not  grow  in  a 
perfectly  unheated 
greenhouse?  — 
Roses  of  all  kinds, 
Auriculas,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Crocuses, 
Hyacinths,  Clema- 
tises, Rhododen- 
drons, and  Camel- 
lias. Why,  such 
a  house  planted 
wit'a  the  early- 
flowering  Rhodo- 
dendrons alone 
would  be  a  sight 
in  spring  worth 
going  miles  to 
see.  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  shrubs, 
herbaceous  plants, 
and  bulbs,  hardy 
enough  in  our  gar- 
dens, but  of  which 
the  full  fresh 
beauty  is  never 
seen  unless  they 
are  sheltered  from 
winds  and  protected  from  rain.  A  bush  of  Rhododendron  arboreum 
in  a  cold  house  would  at  this  season  be  finer  than  half  the  stove 
plants  in  cultivation  ;  but  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  species  of  Rho- 
dodendrons suitaljle  for  such  a  house,  not  to  mention  the  hybrid 
kinds.  Along  with  the  Rhododendrons  plant  Ghent  Azaleas  of  all 
colours,  with  Clematises  and  Roses  for  the  roof.  In  the  peaty  bed, 
so  useful  for  the  Rhododendrons,  there  would  be  ample  room  for 
Lilies.  A  cold  house  for  Lilies  and  Rhododendrons  alone  might  be 
made  a  paradise,  compared  with  half  the  dusty  heated  gi-eenhouses 
one  sees  so  often.  During  the  spring  months  such  a  cold  house — gay 
with  Primroses  of  various  kinds,  species  and  seedling  varieties — would 
be  charming ;  a  portion  devoted  to  Auriculas  and  bulbous  plants  might 
be  a  floral  exhibition  in  itself.  We  have  in  our  gardens  hundreds  of 
plants  which  can  well  resist  any  frost  to  which  they  may  be  subjected 
in  our  climate,  even  when  planted  out  in  the  open  air  ;  and  it  is  such 
as  these  which  may  be  so  well  cultivated  in  a  cold  house,  since  it  is 
the  cold  east  winds  and  pelting  rains  which  destroy  their  freshness 
and  beauty,  and  not  any  degree  of  abstract  cold  to  which  they  may 
be  subjected. 

Mr.  Grieve  is  singularly  unhappy  when  he  endeavours  to  show 
that  a  plant  house  having  the  "  means  of  excluding  frost  "  is  not  a 
heated  plant  house.     If  fire-heat  is  used  in  any  sliape  or  form  in  such 
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a  stiucture,  it  follovrs  that  it  is  a  cold  house  no  longer,  no  matter 
whether  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  exclude  frost  or  only  to  mitigate  its 
action.  When  speaking  of  cold  plant  houses,  I  mean  a  great  deal 
more  than  Mr.  Grie%'e  may  have  been  led  to  see,  and  am  not  by  any 
means  so  anxious  to  protect  the  Pelargonium  or  the  Fuchsia  as  he 
may  suppose.  There  are  .always  some  people,  who  will  keep  trying 
to  cu'tivate  plants  for  which  they  have  no  proper  convenience.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  many  others  fail  to  grow  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  lovely  of  all  plants,  even  although  they  possess 
all  the  conveniences  especially  adapted  for  them.  It  is  just  so  in 
this  case  of  cold  houses.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  culture  of 
many  plants  in  a  cold  shady  house  with  a  northern  aspect  ;  but  then 
we  all  know  how  really  attractive  a  cold  shady  house  may  be  made 
as  a  Fernery.  There  is  just  such  a  house  in  the  Botanical  G.ardens 
at  Glasnevin,  in  which  the  Filmy  Ferns  luxuriate,  and  only  yester- 
day I  saw  a  cartload  of  the  lovely  Trichomanes  radicans  fresh  and 
lovely  in  a  recess  in  a  little  cold  greenhouse  under  a  north  wall,  over- 
hung by  trees — just  in  one  of  those  places  so  often  left  desolate  in 
gardens.  We  have  far  too  many  heated  plant  houses  already  ;  and, 
even  if  only  for  the  sake  of  that  variety  which  all  of  us  acknowledge 
is  charming,  the  cold  plant  house  pure  and  simple  deserves  a  place. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  long  seen  how  desirable  such  structures 
must  ever  be  in  all  good  gardens,  as  well  as  in  those  of  limited  extent. 
80  long  as  cold  plant  houses  give  us  a  better  climate  than  is  obtain- 
able in  the  open  air,  so  long  must  they  be  a  great  gain  to  those  who 
have  the  intelligence  to  employ  them  aright.  F.   W.  B. 


THE      LIBRARY. 


VAX  HOUTTES  "FLORE  DES  SERRES  ET 
JARDINS  DE  L'EUROPE." 
After  an  unconscionable  delay  of  more  than  a  year  since  the  com- 
pletion of  its  twenty-second  volume,  the  first  quarter  of  the  twenty- 
third  volume  of  this  beautifully  illustrated  work  has  just  reached 
us,  and  contains,  as  usual,  twenty-seven  coloured  plates,  or  their  equi- 
valent, divided  into  nine  double-page  and  a  similar  number  of  single- 
page  portraits  of  flowers  and  plants — all  of  them  beautifully  drawn 
and  most  carefully  and  accurately  coloured,  and  some  of  them  of 
considerable  interest,  but  several  of  them,  we  regret  to  see,  not  origi- 
nal, being  borrowed  from  the  "  Botanical  Magazine"  and  other  illus- 
trated perodicals :  which,  of  course,  greatly  detracts  from  their  value ; 
as  in  a  work  of  such  importance  as  this  l.ays  claim  to,  all  the  plates 
should  be  drawn  and  engraved  specially  for  the  work.  The  second 
triple  part  or  quarter  of  this  volume  is  promised  in  September  of 
this  year  ;  a  promise  which  we  hope  will  be  kept  when  the  month 
comes  round.  The  plants  figured  on  the  nine  double-page  plates  in 
these  numbers  are  : — 1.  Strelitzia  Regin.-e  var.  Lemoinieri,  a  very 
handsome  and  distinct  form  of  this  noble  cool-stove  plant,  the  upper 
or  back  petals  of  which  are  of  a  clear  canary  yellow,  instead  of  the 
deep  orange  of  the  ordinary  and  well-known  form  of  the  plant. 
This  fine  variety  was  raised  by  the  late  M.  Miellez,  of  Lille,  and 
has  never  been  increased  or  propagated,  the  original  plant  alone  of 
it  existing  in  the  collection  of  II.  Lemoinier,  a  well-known  amateur 
of  that  town.  2.  Imantophyllum  miniatum  var.  Marie  Reimers. 
This  is  a  truly  magnificent  and  brilliant  form  of  this  well-known 
and  handsome  warm  greenhouse  plant,  the  flower-head  being  of 
immense  size,  and  the  individual  flowers  much  larger  and  of  a 
brighter  shade  of  orange  than  those  of  the  type.  This  fine  variety 
is  one  of  fifteen  hybrids  raised  by  M.  Theodore  Reimers,  gardener 
to  Madame  Douner,  of  Ottensen,  near  Hamburg,  which  will  he  distri- 
buted in  due  time  by  M.  Van  Houtte,  when  they  have  been  proved 
and  sufiiciently  multiplied.  This  fine  variety  has  also  the  merit 
of  being  extremely  free  and  continuous  blooming,  producing  an 
almost  constant  succession  of  its  beautiful  heads  of  bloom. 
3.  Dracaena  or  Cordyline  Princess  Margaret  is  a  handsome  variety 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with  a  rose  colour  and  creamy  variega- 
tion, introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  4.  Hiemanthus,  or  Nerissa 
Kalbreyeri.  This  plate  hardly,  we  think,  does  full  justice  to  the 
^eat  beauty  and  brilliant  colour  of  this  fine  stove  Amaryllid,  which 
has  been  so  well  and  accurately  figured  in  one  of  the  November 
numbers  of  The  G.4RDEN  last  year,  where  it  is  fully  described  ;  so 
no  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.  5.  Erythrina  marmorata,  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  .and  evenly  variegated  form  of  this  family,  introduced 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  all  collections  of  stove  plants.  6.  Azalea  indica 
Madame  L.  Van  Houtte.  This  is  another  of  those  very  fine  hybrid 
seedling  forms  of  these  beautiful  fiowers,  for  the  production  of  which 
M.  L.  Van  Houtte's  establishment  has  for  many  years  been  so  justly 
celebrated.  7.  Rhododendron  Compte  Michel  Corinaldi.  This  fine 
dark  plum-coloured  form  of  these  handsome  hardy  shrubs  was 
raised  from  seed  in  the  establishment  at  Ghent.  8.  Six  varieties  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  raised  by  M.  L.  Van  Houtte,  and  named— (I)  Her- 


mine,  a  rather  thin-flowered  white  kind,  not  yet  sent  out ;  (2)  P.  E. 
de  Puydt,  a  fine  large,  flesh-coloured  variety,  already  fully  described 
in  our  columns  ;  (3)  Eldorado,  a  bright  golden  variety,  with  slight 
tendency  to  duplicature,  and  not  yet  in  commerce  ;  (4)  Souvenir  de 
Victor  Emanuel,  a  fine  large,  but  rather  thin  flower,  of  a  deep  car- 
mine colour,  not  yet  in  commerce  ;  (5)  Comte  de  Flandres — this  is 
incorrectly  named,  and  should  be  Comtesse  de  Flandres,  being  a 
single  flower  sent  out  last  year,  and  of  but  little  merit  or  beauty, 
Comte  de  Flandres  being  a  double  flowered  variety,  and  of  much 
greater  value  and  beauty  ;  (6)  James  Backhouse,  a  fine  old  variety 
fully  described  in  The  Gardex  when  sent  out  in  1877.  9.  Yucca 
gloriosa  var  medio  striata  ;  this  seems  a  but  very  slightly  and  faintly 
variegated  form  of  this  well-known  plant ;  the  plate,  however,  may 
not  do  the  variegation  full  justice. 

The  single  page  plates  contain  portraits  of  the  following  plants  :— 
1.  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum  ;  a  handsome  variety  of  Lady's- 
slipper  from  Borneo,  brought  to  Messrs.  Veitch  by  their  collector, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Biirbidge,  and  named  after  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
the  well-known  and  successful  Orchid  grower,  by  Professor  Reichen- 
bach.  2.  Bertolonia  hybrida  Hrubyana  ;  a  beautifully  and  evenly 
marked  form  of  these  handsome  foliaged  plants.  3.  Bertolonia  hy- 
brida Rodbeckiana  ;  another  equally  beautifully-marked  variety, 
quite  distinct  and,  if  anything,  superior  to  the  last  named,  well 
shown  up  by  a  dark  background  to  the  plate.  4.  Colchicum  specio- 
sum.  This  plate  seems  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait  of  this 
beautiful  hardy  plant  given  in  the  100th  volume  of  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine, "  published  six  years  ago.  Whj"  so  well  known  a  plant 
should  be  again  figured  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  5. 
Pleione,  or  Ccelogyne  lagenaria  —  the  well-known  pretty  little 
Indian  Crocus,  already  often  figured  in  many  other  periodi- 
cals, both  English  and  Continental.  6.  Masdevallia  infraota 
or  longicaudata,  a  somewhat  insignificant  and  dull-coloured 
member  of  this  usually  brilliant  and  beautiful  family  of  cool- 
house  Orchids.  7.  Gustavia  insignis  ;  an  exceedingly  handsome 
large  white-flowered  stove  shrub  or  tree  from  Columbia  or  British 
Guiana,  only  suitable  for  very  large  stove-plant  houses,  where  it 
would  have  plenty  of  room.  8.  Dendrobium  Lowi  ;  a  very  hand- 
some Dendrobe,  with  large  golden-yellow  flowers,  with  red  marking 
in  the  centre  of  the  blossoms  ;  also  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine." 9.  Trichinium  Manglesi  ;  a  by  no  means  new,  but  still  some- 
what scarce  and  curious  plant,  also  known  under  the  names  of  T. 
macrooephalum,  T.  spectabile,  and  Ptilotus  Manglesi.  This  is  also 
figured  in  the  OOtli  volume  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  where  we 
think  it  is  hardly  done  justice  to,  the  plate  now  under  notice  giving 
a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  W.  E.  G. 


LOPPING  TREES  IN  SQUARES. 

As  interesting  case  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  residents  in  localities 
where  the  use  of  a  square  or  enclosed  garden  is  attached  to  the 
occupancy  of  premises  was  tried  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  law 
courts.  The  parties  resided  in  Connaught  Square,  W.,  and  the 
plaintififsued  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  further  interfering  with 
the  trees  in  the  square,  and  for  damages  in  respect  of  injury  already 
done  by  him  in  that  direction.  It  appeared  that  one  of  the  Plane 
trees  in  the  square  had  grown  to  proportions  so  large,  being  some 
20  ft.  or  30  ft.  higher  than  the  surrounding  houses,  that  it  ob- 
structed the  light  and  ventilation  to  their  windows  by  the  luxuriance 
and  density  of  its  foliage.  Several  loppings  of  its  branches  had  been 
made  in  former  years,  and  in  1878,  the  defendant,  finding  that  his 
front  rooms  were  materially  darkened  by  it,  consulted  his  neighbours 
on  the  advisability  of  reducing  its  proportions.  The  committee  for 
the  management  of  the  square  were  appealed  to  in  the  matter,  and 
ultimately  the  defendant,  with,  as  was  stated,  the  concurrence  of  all 
but  two  or  three  of  the  residents  in  the  square,  had  its  branches  cut. 
This  operation  had,  the  plaintiff  contended,  entirely  spoiled  the 
square,  by  rendering  the  tree  a  "hideous  object;"  and  as  there 
were  several  others  which  might  at  any  time  be  also  attacked,  the 
plaintiff  claimed,  having  a  right  to  the  "use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
garden,"  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  such  acts. 

Witnesses  on  both  sides  were  examined.  Among  those  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff  was  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  inspec- 
tors of  public  gardens,  who  said  that  the  tree  had  been  quite  spoiled 
by  being  cut  in  an  improper  manner,  and  that  it  would  never  again 
assume  its  former  ornamental  appearance.  It  might  even  die,  and 
in  any  case  would  always  remain  a  very  "  plain  tree  "  indeed. 

The  defendant,  in  examination,  said  he  had  not  exceeded  his 
discretionary  rights  as  a  resident  in  the  square  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  tree  ;  and  he  and  other  residents  who  were  called  to  show  how 
necessary  the  operation  had  become  said  its  effect  had  been  like  "the 
pulling  up  of  a  blind."  Towering,  as  it  formerly  did,  far  above  the 
houses,  its  foliage  had  in  fact  covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sky  area,  and  had  entirely  shut  out  the  sun's  rays. 
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His  lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  plaintiff  had  only  the 
right  to  claim  a  reasonable  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  garden,  but  not 
so  as  to  permit  the  trees  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  his  neigh- 
bours. He  had  always  hitherto  concurred  in  the  management  of  the 
square  by  the  committee,  and  could  not  now  be  heard  to  object  to 
the  lopping  which  they  had  thought  fit  to  carry  out,  with  the  sanction, 
as  it  appeared,  of  nearly  all  the  residents.  The  lopping  in  such  cir- 
cumstances was  not  an  unreasonable  act  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  the  action  must  accordingly  be  dismissed  with  costs. 


LEAFLETS. 


Mr.  Burbidge  writes  to  me  that  it  is  with  difficulty  he 
can  procure  good  plants  of  the  Great  Reed  (Arundo  Donax) 
in  Ireland.  I  do  not  re- 
member having  seen  it  vigorous 
in  that  country,  though  why  it 
should  not  be  so  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  It  is,  however,  a  plant 
that  loves  warmth,  and  it  is 
probable  the  sun  is  not  strong 
enough  for  it,  except  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England. 
At  least,  the  finest  specimens 
of  it  which  I  have  seen  are 
in  gardens  not  further  north 
than  London — as,  for  example, 
at  Syon  and  at  Arundel.  It 
is  a  plant,  as  will  be  seen,  of 
noble  port,  and  it  might  be 
interesting  to  know  to  what 
stature  it  attains  further  north 
on  favourable  soils.  My  ex- 
perience of  it  on  cold  soils  is 
that  it  grows  very  poorly — not 
attaining  one-half  its  usual 
stature,  even  in  gardens  of  the 
latitude  of  London. 
* 

I  learn  that  a  number  of 
people,  anxious  to  begin  the 
cultivation  of  hardy  plants 
in  a  more  artistic  way  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  generally 
attempted,  are  seeking  both 
plants  and  gardeners,  and 
are  not  always  successful  in 
finding  what  they  want  of 
either.  This  is  unfortunate, 
as  on  the  way  the  beginning 
is  made  much  will  depend. 
The  scarcity  of  young  men  who 
know  anything  about  the  ve- 
getation of  northern  countries 
cannot  surprise  anybody  who 
knows  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  trained.  The  e.\;- 
pensive  cultivation  of  tender 
exotic  plants  is  what  they 
mostly  aim  at ;  and  now,  when 
a  change  is  occurring  in  public  opinion,  this  knowledge 
does  not  prove  so  useful  to  them.  Oae  cannot  even  see  the 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  very  easily.  It  only  seems  left  for 
owners  of  gardens  to  take  more  interest  in  plants  themselves 
and  take  care  of  them  till  a  suitable  man  is  forthcoming.  I 
hear  of  people  who  have  been  seeking  a  man  to  form  collec- 
tions of  hardy  flowers  and  to  arrange  them  in  an  artistic 
manner,  but  hitherto  without  success. 


I  regret  to  notice  the  extensive  use  of  ugly  tile  edgings  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Regent's  Park — perhaps  the  only  one 
of  the  few  gardens  of  its  kind  which  shows  any  real  taste  in 
the  grouping  of  trees  or  graceful  disposition  of  the  ground. 
No  words  can  express  how  unfitted  for  a  garden  are  those 
wretched  tiles.  It  is  quite  possible  to  keep  living  edgings  in 
such  a  position  in  good  order  if  the  usual  precautions  are 
taken  ;  and  an  edging  of  Box  neatly  kept  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  those  odious  tiles.  But  supposing  there  are  reasons 
against  a  living  edging,  then  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  one 
of  stone  :  that  will  never  offend  the  eye  as  those  black,  hard 
things  do.  The  prettiest  edging  of  all,  perhaps,  is  a  thin 
stone  one,  not  cut  into  any  shape,  but  broken,  and  showing 
some  slight  irregularities,  such  as  there  are  in  the  gardens  at 
Goodwood  and  many  others.  When  half-buried  the  Moss 
grows  over  and  colours  them  agreeably,  and  little  flowers  may 
be  grown  within  them  with  excellent  effect. 

Among  the  flowers  of  the  day  that  are  most  neglected  are  the 
Globe-flowers  (TroUius),  beautiful  orange  and  clear  yellow, 
with  handsome  foliage  and  fine  habit,  and  withal  hardy  as  the 
field  Buttercup,  to  which  they  are  allied,  though  greatly 
superior.  This  is  one  of  the  many  excellent  plants  which 
have  been  made  scarce  by  our  flower  garden  system.  But  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  this  flower  for  cutting  purposes,  for  which 
it  is  well  suited,  it  is  not  necessary  to  plant  it  in  the  flower 
garden  proper  at  all ;  such  a  thoroughly  hardy  plant  would 
be  best  at  home  in  a  group  or  mass  on  the  edge  of  a  shrub- 
bery or  beds  of  flowering  shrubs,  or  even  in  a  copse  or  any 
open  neglected  spot  in  a  plantation.  They  would  take  care 
of  themselves,  fighting  successfully  against  most  ordinary 
weeds.  They  are  also  well  worth  growing  in  nursery  beds 
among  flowers  cultivated  for  cutting. 

* 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Byfleet,  sends  me  a  double  flowering  Cur- 
rant, of  which,  however,  I  can  only  judge  the  pretty  effect 
on  the  twigs.  There  is  a  superb  example  of  the  common 
flowering  Currant  in  Battersea  Park — a  specimen  allowed  to 
grow  about  12  ft.  high,  and  to  form  itself  into  picturesque 
wreath-like  branches.  The  late  Mr.  .John  Gibson,  among  his 
many  excellencies  as  a  gardener,  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
way  to  grow  our  beautiful  hardy  shrubs.  He  allowed  them  to 
grow  beyond  the  usually  stiff  mutilated  edge  of  the  shrub- 
bery, thus  saving  them  from  both  knife  and  spade,  and  giving 
us  a  beautiful  and  natural  effect  instead  of  the  usual  mang- 
ling and  digging  which  is  only  worthy  of  idiots.  I  wish  gar- 
deners and  owners  of  gardens  would  think  how  much  we  lose 
by  going  round  with  a  knife  and  cutting  into  everything.  I 
regret  to  notice  something  of  this  clipping-in  to  a  uniform 
model  in  the  gardens  of  Regent's  Park,  near  the  old  Colosseum 
— particularly  in  the  case  of  some  bushes  of  Japan  Quince. 

The  General  Horticultural  Company's  rooms  were  opened 
in  Regent  Street  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  contained  a  very 
fine  display  of  plants,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  some  very 
tasteful  arrangements  of  them.  The  finest  things,  however, 
were  some  standard  Wistarias  grown  in  tubs,  and  with  heads 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  dismeter,  thickly  laden  with  the  most 
lovely  racemes  of  fresh  flowers  and  buds.  It  was  a  new  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  this  marvellous  climber,  which  may 
also  be  trained  as  a  standard  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  tbis 
way.  Apart  from  the  great  beauty  of  the  plant  in  the  open 
garden,  it  is  desirable  to  prolong  its  blooming  season  by  having 
it  for  several  weeks  in  flower  indoors  before  it  blooms  out- 
side. We  also  noticed  many  useful  combinations  of  plants, 
which  we  will  take  a  further  opportunity  of  alluding  to.  All 
must  wish  Mr.  Wills  well  in  his  new  and  large  undertaking. 
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as  one  who  has  added  to  our  garden  resources  for   house 

decoration,     and     certainly    shown     the    way    to    a     mucli 

higher    kind  of   art    in  that  direction   than    that  which  we 

have  hitherto  had. 

* 

Among  the  trees  that  ought  to  be  commonly  grown  in 
gardens,  is  the  Bird  Cherry,  a  native  tree,  and  yet  seldom 
seen  in  perfection  as  it  ought  to  be.  Just  now  it  is  the  finest 
thing  in  my  garden,  with  its  racemes  of  white  blossoms  and 
pearl-like  buds.  The  noblest  trees  I  have  ever  seen  of  it  are 
at  Longleat.  It  ought  to  be  a  common  garden  tree,  being 
far  superior  in  beauty  to  many  of  our  popular  exotic  trees 

and  shrubs. 

* 

The  little  Soldanellas  are  usually  seen  in  a  starved  state  in 

gardens,  and  mostly, 
I  fancy,  from  their 
being  coddled  in  small 
pots,  frames,  itc.  The 
hardships  which  they 
endure  on  the  moun- 
tains, however,  fit 
them  for  full  ex- 
posure where  they 
are  not  overrun  by 
coarser  plants ;  and 
when  they  are  well 
established  and  strong 
one  really  sees  how 
beautiful  they  are.  I 
remember  having  seen 
them  thoroughly  well 
established  as  border 
plants,  with  their  small  leaves  forming  a  dense  carpet,  at 
Biddulph  Grange  in  Mr.  Bateman's  time.  Justicia. 


Temperature  and  Moisture  of  the  air  near  Large 
Lakes. — Any  one  who  has  been  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  large 
Italian  lakes,  or  in  a  boat  on  the  water  on  some  quiet  clear  autum- 
nal evening,  will  have  noted  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  air  at  the 
border  of  the  lake  or  over  it  seems  much  moister  than  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  lake  over  the  open  country.  This  is  especially 
striking  at  times  in  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September, 
when  somewhat  fresh  evenings  follow  days  that  are  still  very  warm  ; 
one  then  observes  shrubs  and  other  plants  getting  coated  with  dew, 
but  not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  Having  often 
had  his  attention  attracted  by  this  phenomenon,  Professor  Cautoui 
last  autumn  made  a  number  of  exact  measurements  of  temperature 
and  moisture  at  different  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Como, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  exact  condition  of  what  was  obser- 
ved. The  facts  elicited  afford  quite  an  adequate  explanation.  The 
increase  of  temperature  of  the  ground  (Professor  Cantoni  points 
out)  is  so  considerable  compared  with  the  small  heating  of  the 
water  and  the  air  above  it,  that  though  the  evaporation  of  the  pure 
water  increases  more  with  the  temperature  than  that  of  the  moist 
ground,  yet  the  latter,  which  is  heated  to  nearly  50''  Centigrade, 
must  form  much  more  aqueous  vapour  than  the  free  water  surface. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ground  cools  by  radiation  when  the  sun  goes 
down  much  more  quickly  than  the  surface  of  the  lake.  These  two 
circumstances  bring  the  air  over  the  lake  and  over  the  land  very 
quickly  under  very  different  conditions  of  relative  moisture.  The 
air  over  the  land,  which  during  the  day  has  been  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature,  and  cools  much  more  quickly  after  sunset,  must  reach 
much  more  quickly  its  maximum  of  moisture  than  the  air  over  the 
water. 

The  Telephone  in  the  Nursery  Trade. — In  order  to 
expedite  tlie  constant  communication  hitherto  carried  on  by  means 
of  messengers,  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons  have  now  established 
permament  telephone  communication  between  their  chief  office, 
108,  Eastgate  Street,  and  their  nurseries  at  Xewton.  The  convenience 
of  this  instanstaneous  communication,  not  only  to  the  Messrs.  Dick- 
son themselves,  but  to  their  customers  and  others  who,  calling  at 
Eastgate  Street,  may  wish  to  make  an  inquiry  at  the  Newton  Nur- 
ser.es,  or  vice  vcrsd,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 


BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

In  giving  during  the  next  six  months  a  record  of  the  hardy  plants 
in  bloom  about  London  we  shall  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  those 
that  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens.  Early  in  the  days  of  The 
Garden  we  recorded  for  a  whole  year  the  appearance  of  the  various 
hardy  flowers  as  they  bloomed  around  London.  We  propose  now,, 
while  confining  the  record  to  beautiful  plants  of  garden  interest,  only 
to  keep  the  names  in  as  long  as  the  plants  are  in  flower  ;  and  thus 

we  may  have  some  record  of  the  duration  of  different  families,  as 
well  as  of  the  things  that  are  in  bloom  at  any  one  period.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  at  a  glance  any  week  what  materials  there  are  for  our 
gardens  ;  and  they  may  be  compared  with  what  exists  in  any  one 
place  or  locality.     Mr.  \V.  Goldring  will  keep  the  record  for  us,  and 

we  hope  it  will  be  useful  to  many  and  instructive  to  some. 

Adonis  vernalis  Dryas  octopetala 

Allium  ursinum  Epigsea  repens 

Alyssum  montanum  Epimedium  pinnatum 

gemonense  alpinum 

saxatile  Musschianum 

Anchusa  semperflorens  macranthum 

Androsace  carnea  Eritrichium  nanum 

coronopifolia  Erodium  Reiohardi 

villosa  hymenodes 

Androstephium  violaceum  Erysimum  pulchellum 

Anemone  alpina  Erythronium  Dens-canis 

sylvestris  grandiflorum 

apennina  and  vars,  Nuttallianum 

blanda  americanuni 

fulgens  giganteum 

nemorosa  and  vars.  Euphorbia  palustris 

coronaria  and  vars.  pilosa 

Pulsatilla  Myrsinites 

Halleri  Fritillaria  reourva 

ranunculoides  Moggridgei 

vernalis  aurea 

palmata  latifolia 

stellata  Meleagris 

Anthemis  inodorum  fl.-pl.  imperialis 

Aponogeton  distachyou  pyrenaioa 

Aquilegia  glandiilosa  Gentiana  acaulis 

Arabis  albida  and  vars.  imbricata 

blepharophylla  vema 

pedemontana  Geum  montanum 

Armeria  grandiflora  sylvaticum 

Asphodelus  luteus  aureum 

Auricula  in  var.  Gypsophila  cerastoides 

Aubrietia  deltoidea  and  vars.  Helleborus  colchicus 

Bellevallia  romana  orientalis  and  vars. 

Bellium  rotundifolium  Helonias  buUatus 

var.  ccerulescens  Hesperochiron  pumilum 

Caltha  palustris  and  vars.  Heuchera  Menziesi 

biflora  Iberis  Garrexiana 

purpuraseens  Tenoreana 

asarifolia  corifolia 

Cardamine  pratensis  fl.-pl.  Iris  olbiensis 

Cheirantlius  Marshalli  verna 

Chelidonium  japonicum  nudicaulia 

Convallaria  majalis  pumila 

CoroniUa  vaginalis  Isopyrum  thalictroides 

Cortusa  Matthioli  Leuiojum  vemum 

Corydalis  nobilis  pulchellum 

capnoides  Hernandezi 

bracteata  Lunaria  biennis 

Cypripedium  Calceolus  Lupinus  nootkatensis 

parviflorum  Lychnis  LagasciB 

candidura  Mertensia  virginioa 

pubescens  sibirica 

acaule  Muscari  Heldreiohi 

macranthum  botryoides  and  vara. 

Daisy  (double)  in  var.  compactum 

Dicentra  cucuUaria  paradoxum 

eximia  racemosum  and  vars. 

formosa  neglectum 

spectabilis  Szovitziauum 

Dodecatheon  Myosotis  dissitiflora 

integrifolium  palustris 

Meadia  alpestris 

Doronicum  caucasicum  Narcissus  all  the  species  and  vars 

C'lusi  Omphalodes  Lucilite 

Pardalianches  verna 

plantagineum  Orchis  papilionacea 

austriaoum  incarnata 
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Ornithogalum  nutans 

umbellatum 

fimbriatum 
Orobus  vernua 

flaccidus 

canesoena 
Phlox  procumbens 

stolonifera 

reptana 

setacea 
Podophyllum  Emodi 

pelfcatum 
Polemonium  reptans 
Polygala  Chamaebuxus  and  var. 
Polygonatum  multiflorum 
Polygonum  oohraceum 
Primula  dentioulata  and  vars. 

rosea 

cortusoides  and  amoena 

involucrata 

sikkimensis 

grandis 

viscoaa  and  vars. 

villosa 

speotabilis 

aootica 

farinosa 
Pulmonaria  dahurioa 

officinalis 

angustifolia  and  vars. 

saccharata 
Pansy  in  var. 
Pinguicula  alpina 

grandiflora 

vallisnerifefolia 
Polyanthus  in  var. 
Primrose  in  var. 
Kanunoulus  (double  Persian) 
Ranunculus  amplexicaulis 


Ranunculus  aconitifolius  fl.-pl. 

chajrophyllus 

rutaefolius 
Sanguinaria  canadensis 
Saxifraga  aretioides  and  var. 

Cymbalaria 

calyciflora 

flagellaris 

Cotyledon 

var.  pyramidalis  (nepalensis) 

granulata  and  vars. 

All   the   ciEspitosa   and   hyp- 
noides  section 
Schivereokia  podolica 
Scilla  umbellata 

amoBua 
Streptopus  roseus 
Stylophorum  diphyllum 
Symphytum  boheniicum 

tauricum 

caucasicum 
Thalictrum  anemonoides 
Trillium  granditlorum  and  vars. 
Triteleia  uniflora 
TroUius  asiatious 

europaeus 

napellifolius 

Fortunei 
Tulipa  all  the  species  and  vars. 
Uvularia  grandiiiora 
Veronica  pectinata 

alpina 

gentianoides 
Viola  gracilis 

pennsylvanica 

cucuUaria 
Vinca  major 

minor  and  var. 

herbacea 


ROSES, 


HYBRID  TEA  ROSES. 

An  element  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  has  been  brought  into  the 
hitherto  tolerably  well-defined  classification  of  Roses  by  the  large 
inSux  of  new  Roses  which  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Stapleford,  has  succeeded 
in  raising  of  which  in  most  instances  one  of  the  Tea  or  Noisette  class 
has  been  the  mother  plant ;  and  their  correct  position  in  the  future 
is  likely  to  lead  to  some  controversy  in  the  Rose  world.  I  say  tole- 
rably well  defined,  for  I  think  it  is  the  most  that  can  be  conceded. 
We  know  pretty  well  what  a  Bourbon,  a  Tea,  a  Moss,  or  a  China  Rose 
is,  and  we  all  thought  we  pretty  well  knew  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  when 
we  saw  it ;  but  recently  we  have  been  startled  to  find  Roses  which 
■had  maintained  their  position  for  years  amongst  them  relegated  to 
separate  classes. 

The  term  "  Hybrid  Perpetual  "  is  a  very  vague  and,  indeed,  incor- 
rect one  ;  the  equivalent  in  the  French  catalogues  is  much  more  cor- 
Tect — "hybrides  remontantes ;"  that  is,  hybrid  Roses  which  give 
.later  on  in  the  season  a  second  bloom.  The  origin  of  the  many  beau- 
'tiful  varieties  which  are  now  comprised  in  tliis  class  is  very  various 
— as  mixed,  indeed,  as  our  Anglo-.Saxon  race.  Originally  they  sprang 
from  the  Hybrid  China  ;  Mr.  Rivers  says  they  owe  their  origin  to  the 
■China.  Tea-scented,  Noisette,  and  Bourbon  Roses  ;  while  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  the  same  authority  says  some  of  these  Hj'brids 
i^i.e.,  Hybrid  Chinas), "  unlike  many  plants  of  the  same  description, 
seed  freely.  These  fertile  varieties  have  been  crossed  with  diffe- 
rent varieties  of  China  and  Bourbon  Roses.  From  seed  thus  produced 
we  have  gained  a  new  race  of  autumnal  Roses,  bearing  abundance  of 
flowers  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn."  Afterwards 
he  says  :  "  The  esteem  these  Roses  are  now  held  in  has  led,  as  usual, 
.  to  abuse.  We  are  overburthened  with  varieties  ;  some  cultivators 
enumerate  nearly  three  hundred,  divided  into  groups  having  affinities 
and  characteristics.  These  groups  only  tend  to  confuse  the  amateur, 
and  are  really  of  no  use  and  no  guide.  The  French  cultivators  have 
carried  this  division  into  groups  to  excess  ;  but  it  appears  to  me — and 
this  has  always  been  my  opinion — that  we  cannot  simplify  enough 
the  classification  of  Roses.  One  division,  headed  '  Hybrid  Perpet- 
uals,'  ought  to  include  all  from  the  origin  deserving  the  name  ;  and 
those  that  diverge  from  the  general  characteristics  of  the  family  in 
being  very  dwarf,  or  otherwise  very  different,  may  have  their  cha- 
racters attached  to  their  names."    Now  there  is,  to  my  mind,  good 


plain  common  sense  in  this.  I  have  never  seen  the  value  of  those 
fantastic  divisions  made  by  some  growers.  If,  then,  we  take  Mr. 
Rivers 's  definition,  and  determine  that  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  is  a  Rose, 
no  matter  how  crossed,  which  is  really  a  Hybrid  and  Ijlooms  a 
second  time,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  making  a  separate  class  of  Hybrid 
Teas,  or,  as  they  are  euphemistically  called,  Pedigree  Roses,  and  if, 
as  it  is  wished  by  some,  they  are  to  have  a  separate  class,  are  we  to  have 
another  for  Hybrid  Noisettes,  as  I  see  M.  (iuillot  fils  has  done  in  his 
catalogue  ?  That  we  have  Roses  of  this  cliaracter  is  evident.  Who 
can  question,  for  instance,  that  Louise  d'Arzens,  Baronne  de 
Maynard,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  have  Noisette  blood  ? 
Equally  certain,  I  think,  is  it  that  others  which  have  been  classed 
amongst  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  Tea  blood  in  them.  La  France 
is  a  fair  example  of  this,  and  its  delicious  perfume,  perhaps  as  much 
as  anything  else,  indicates  this  fact.  There  are  others  in  which  the 
cross  is  less  evident ;  but  I  saw  at  Brie  one  of  Lacharme's  new  Roses 
which  was  said  to  be  a  cross  with  Sonbreuil  ;  and,  as  the  gi'eater  por- 
tion of  the  French  Roses  have  been  the  result  of  artificial  natural 
and  not  artificial  hybridisation,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  determine 
their  parentage.  And  in  a  case  which  one  would  think  it  was  suf- 
ficiently clear,  that  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  I  have  heard  it  stoutly  main- 
tained that  there  was  not  an  atom  of  Tea  blood  in  it. 

What  then,  I  may  ask,  is  to  constitute  a  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  ?  Is  it 
one  in  which  the  mother  plant  is  a  Tea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Staple- 
ford  Roses  ?  or  are  we  to  take  the  statement  of  the  raiser  and  sender 
out  ?  Or,  again,  where  a  Hybrid  Pei-petual  is  the  mother  plant,  has 
it  the  same  right  to  be  classed  as  a  Hybrid  Tea  ?  Or  again,  are  we 
to  consider  that  where  there  is  no  indication  of  artificial  hybridi- 
sation, a  chance  idea  that  a  Rose  has  Tea  blood  in  it  is  sufficient  to 
place  it  in  the  new  class  ?  The  difficulty  is,  I  think,  at  once  seen 
by  referring  to  a  particular  case.  La  France  was  raised  by  M. 
Guillot  fils,  in  whose  garden  I  saw  it  when  I  went  to  look  for  a 
supposed  Koh-i-noor — a  yellow  Hybrid  Perpetual.  At  that  time  he 
seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  its  parentage,  but  regarded  it  as  what  it 
has  not  as  yet  proved  to  be — the  progenitor  of  a  new  race.  It  was 
placed  by  him,  as  I  think  rightlj',  amongst  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
and  has  been  ever  since  exhibited  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and 
known  as  such  ;  but  a  ' '  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  its 
dream."  It  is  taken  out  of  the  position  it  so  long  occupied,  and  is 
placed  by  its  raiseramongst  Hybrid  Teas,  in  comijany  witli  the  Staple- 
ford  Roses.  Now,  witli  regard  to  the  latter,  when  a  Tea  Rose  has 
been  hybridised  with  the  pollen  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  seedlings  having  Tea  blood  in  them ;  and, 
whether  this  be  more  or  less,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  classed  as 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  tlie  claim  to  this  can  hardly  be  disputed.  Now, 
does  not  all  this  imply  that  if  we  alter  our  present  nomenclature,  if 
we  add  another  class,  we  shall  make  terrible  confusion  ?  and,  if  the 
Roses  thus  classed  are  worth  having,  they  will  hold  their  own  against 
all  comers. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  we  must  look  at  Roses — their 
general  beauty,  and  tlieir  position  as  exhibition  Roses  ;  and  yet  it  is 
too  often  in  the  latter  light  only  that  the}'  are  regarded.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions.  How  often  has  the  question  been  asked  :  "If 
you  were  to  grow  one  rose  only,  what  should  it  be  ? "  And  the 
answer  has  generally  been  the  same — "Oh,  Gloirede  Dijon,  of  course." 
And  yet  it  is  not  an  exhibition  Rose.  Woe  to  the  exhibitor  who, 
enraptured  by  its  well  tried  excellence,  wishes  to  put  it  in  his  box  ! 
It  will  disfigure  his  box  of  Teas,  and  look  rubbishy  amongst  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  admit  others  of  more  perfect  form  and 
contour.  In  passing  judgment,  then,  upon  these  new  claimants  to 
favour,  these  two  points  ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  That  the  Staple- 
ford  Roses  will  many  of  them  be  most  useful  and  valuable  Roses 
there  can  bo  no  doubt ;  but  their  position  as  exhibition  Roses  has 
yet  to  be  made  ;  they  have  to  win  their  spurs. 

Reviewing  the  whole  subject,  then,  as  a  non-exhibitor,  but  as  a 
sincere  lover  of  the  Rose,  I  cannot  but  think  the  decision  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  is  a  wise  one.  The  committee  has  decided 
that  these  Hybrid  Teas,  of  which  Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  taken  as  the 
type,  are  not  to  be  exhibited  amongst  Teas  or  Noisettes  (they  can,  of 
course,  be  exhibited  in  the  other  classes),  and  it  has  declined,  for 
the  present  at  least,  to  make  a  separate  class  for  their  own  society. 
The  Rose  Society  of  Reigate  has  taken  exception,  however,  to  the 
decision,  and  has  made  a  separate  class  for  Hybrid  Teas.  It  is  a 
spirited  thing  to  have  done,  and  will  be  a  test  not  only  for  other 
provincial  societies,  but  for  the  National  Society  itself.  At  any 
rate,  the  whole  question  of  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  is  likely  to  approach 
nearer  a  solution  than  it  at  present  does.  Delta. 


Roses  most  Esteemed  in  France. — In  1877  the  Journal 
des  iJo.ses  issued  an  invitation  to  Rose  growers  throughout  Europe  to 
name  the  varieties  held  in  highest  esteem  by  them.  The  appeal  was 
by  no  means  well  responded  to,  only  France  and  Portugal  voting  in 
sufficient  strength  to  render  the  election  interesting  or  serviceable 
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In  the  former  country  eighty-five  growers  recorded  their  votes,  with 
the  effect  of  placing  La  France,  Baronne  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  and 
Paul  Neron  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  the  first-named  getting  a  total 
of  seventy-nine  votes,  the  other  two  seventy-six  each.  Next  in  order 
came  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  with  seventy- 
two  votes  each  ;  Jules  Mai'gottin  and  Mar^chal  Niel,  with  only  two 
less  ;  Baronne  Priivost,  General  Jacqueminot,  Captain  Christy,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Engine  Appert,  obtaining  respectively  fifty-seven,  fifty- 
two,  fifty,  and  forty-seven  votes.  It  would  appear  that  a  similar  idea 
occurred  tu  a  Dutch  horticultural  society,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  experience  of  the  Dutch  growers  coincides  to  a  great  extent 
with  that  of  their  French  brethren,  the  varieties  obtaining  the  greater 
number  of  votes  being  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
General  Jacqueminot,  La  France,  Paul  Neron,  and  Jules  Margottin. 
—J.  C.  B. 
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PLATE  CCXXXL— WEIGELA.S  OR  DIERVILLAS. 

A  NAME  is  of  little  importance  so  long  as  there  is  no  ambiguity  in 
reference  to  its  application.  Whetlier  these  beautiful  deciduous- 
leaved  tioweriiig  shrubs  are  referred  to  the  generic  name,  Weigeha 
(often  incorrectly  written  Weigelia)  or  DierviUa  is  of  no  conseiiuence 
to  the  cultivator  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  that  the  same  species 
are  cultivated,  and  have  been  figured  and  described,  sometimes  under 
one  name  and  sometimes  under  the  other.  Tournefort  established 
the  genus  DierviUa  in  1706,  for  D.  trifida,  syn.  D.  canadensis  ;  and 
Thuuberg  described  Weigela  japonica  in  1780.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  North  American  species  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  ;  therefore,  according  to  the  rule  of  priority, 
Tournefort's  name  should  be  adopted.  Botanists  do  not  all  of  them 
and  always  adhere  to  this  ride  ;  bnt  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  reasons  why.  Bentham  and  Hooker  ("  Genera  Plantarum  "  ii., 
p.  6),  estimate  the  number  of  species  at  seven  ;  but  when  one  has  to 
define  them  it  is  difficult  to  do  so.  Long  before  they  were  cultivated 
in  Europe,  many  of  tne  forms,  varieties,  or  species — which  you  will 
— were  cultivated  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  some  at  least  of 
those  now  in  this  country  were  imported  from  Japanese  gardens,  and 
may  have  been  raised  in  gardens.  The  first  of  the  genus  cultivated 
in  this  country  was  a  North  American  one,  which  is  perhaps 
.  the  least  ornamental  of  all.  It  is  the  Bush  Honeysuckle  of  the 
North  Americans,  and  it  has  received  about  half-a-dozen  dif- 
ferent names,  the  one  now  adopted  being  D.  trifida.  There  is  a 
good  representation  of  the  plant  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine," 
pi.  1796,  with  the  name  D.  humilis.  Its  other  synonyms  are  D. 
canadensis,  0.  lutea,  D.  Tourneforti  and  D.  Lonicera.  This  spe- 
cies has  small  yellow  flowers,  about  4  in.  long  and  across,  produced 
during  the  summer  months.  It  is  recorded  to  have  been  introduced 
to  this  country  in  1739.  The  only  other  North  American  species  is 
D.  sessiiifolia,  also  cultivated  under  the  name  of  D.  splendens.  It 
differs  from  tritida  in  having  the  flowers  in  small  terminal  clusters, 
instead  of  from  one  to  three  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, and  in  the  leaves 
being  larger,  shining,  and  stalkless.  Possibly  the  plant  figured  by 
Miller  ("Icones,"  t.  1"2.)),  under  the  name  of  DierviUa  acadiensis 
fruticosa  flore  luteo,  belongs  to  this  species,  thongh  it  has  generally 
been  referred  to  D.  trifida.  As  already  observed,  the  North  American 
species  scarcely  rank  as  ornamental  shrubs,  especially  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  more  showy  ones  from  Japan  and  China.  To  the  late 
Mr.  Fortune  the  merit  is  due  of  introducing  the  charming  D.  rosea — 
without  exception,  perhaps,  the  most  free-flowering  and  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  genus.  Others  have  larger  flowers  and  hand- 
somer foliage  ;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  D.  rosea  has  not  yet  been  sur- 
passed. Let  the  introducer  himself  speak  of  it: — "When  I 
first  discovered  this  beautiful  plant  it  was  growing  in  a  mandarin's 
garden  on  the  island  of  Chusan,  and  literally  loaded  with  its  fine 
rose-coloured  flowers,  which  hung  in  graceful  bunches  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  and  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  garden,  which  was  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  peculiar  style  so  much  admired  by  Chinese  in 
the  north,  was  often  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  regiments  quartered 
at  Tinghae,  and  was  generally  called  '  the  Grotto, '-  on  account  of  the 
pretty  rockwork  with  which  it  WMS  ornamented.  Every  one  saw  and 
admired  the  beautiful  DierviUa,  which  was  also  a  great  favourite 
with  the  old  Chinaman  to  whom  the  place  belonged.  I  imme- 
diately marked  it  as  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  Northern  China,  and 
determined  to  send  plants  of  it  home  by  every  ship  until  I  heard 
of  its  safe  arrival.''  Several  varieties  of  this  species,  or  hybrids 
between  this  and  other  species,  have  been  introduced  from  Japan 
or  raised  in  European  gardens.  But,  before  saying  anything  more 
conoerning  these  varieties,  we  have  to  mention  some  other  forms 
or  species  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  their  parentage.  Firstly, 
D.  corieeuBis,  better  known  as  D.  araabilis,  and  also  sometimes  called 


D.  grandiflora.  This  DierviUa  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  (pi.  4893), 
and  is  of  more  robust  habit,  with  larger,  more  prominently-nerved 
leaves,  white  on  the  under  surface  ;  and  the  flowers  of  the  typical 
form  are  rather  smaller  and  less  numerous  than  those  of  D.  rosea. 
A  very  distinct  species  is  D.  floribunda,  otherwise  D.  umetiflora,  to 
which,  perhaps,  the  name  D.  hortensis  also  belongs.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  relatively  very  narrow  tubular  flowers  of  a  deep  red  or 
crimson.  There  are,  apparently,  wild  and  cultivated  specimens  in 
Kew  Herbarium,  all  having  the  distinct  floral  character  mentioned. 
D.  Middendorfiana  has  yellow  or  whitish-yellow  flowers,  about  the 
size  of  those  of  D.  rosea,  and  spotted  with  pink  or  a  darker  yellow  on 
the  lowerlip  inside.  Ithasbeen  regarded  as  the  typeof  adistinctgenus, 
Calyptrostigma,onaccount  of  its  large  inverted-cup-shaped  stigma;  and 
this  name,  having  been  previously  occupied,  was  changed  to  Wagneria 
by  Lemaire,  (III.  Hort.  ,pl.  115).  D.  Middendorfiana  is  an  exceedingly 
hardy  plant,  being  a  native  of  the  coldest  parts  of  the  extreme  east 
of  Siberia,  where  it  grows  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  A  variety  of 
it  has  also  been  collected  in  Japan.  What  Thunberg's  original  D. 
japonica  is  I  have  not  had  time  to  elucidate  ;  but  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  a 
report  on  the  botany  of  Japan,  proposes  writing  under  this  name  D. 
eor;eenis,  D.  grandiflora,  D.  versicolor,  and  D.  rosea.  Among 
garden  varieties  figured  are  D.  isolinaj  ("  Flore  des  Serre3,"pl.  1445), 
i).  striata  (pi.  1446),  and  D.  Van  Houttei  (pi.  1447).  All  three  of  these 
have  the  robust  habit  of  D.  amabilis,  and  dififer  mainly  in  the  larger 
size  and  coloration  of  their  flowers.  A  white-flowered  variety 
deserves  special  commendation — not  the  D.  Candida  of  the  "Revue 
Horticole,"  1879,  p.  130,  if  the  portrait  be  good,  but  the  one  in  cul- 
tivation as  D.  hortensis  nivea.  This  is  as  profuse  a  bloomer  as  D. 
rosea,  and  the  flowers  are  really  white.  A  vigorous  variety  of  D. 
amabilis  having  the  leaves  deeply  margined  with  yellow  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  deciduous-leaved  shrubs  with  variegated  foliage  ; 
and  this  must  close  a  very  hasty  review  of  the  beautiful  genus 
DierviUa.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

[The  specimens  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  were  supplied 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Stevens,  Byfleet.] 


Double  Primroses.— Although,  as  "  V. "  remarks,  the  double 
Primroses  shown  the  other  day  at  South  Kensington  were  poor 
examples  of  these  charming  liardy  flowers,  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  most  easily  grown  kinds  were  some  two  or  three 
weeks  past  their  best,  the  white,  lilac,  sulphur,  and  early  purple 
usually  having  the  fullest  heads  of  flower  at  the  end  of  March  and 
early  in  April,  whereas  the  show  was  on  the  20th,  when  both  double 
and  single  kinds  had  nearly  done  blooming.  The  fine  old  crimson, 
rose,  and  giant  yellow  kinds  are  late,  and  this  year  particularly  so, 
as  it  has  been  found  most  difficult  to  induce  them  to  open  even  a  few 
blooms  in  a  cold  frame  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  show  a  collection  of  double  Primroses  that  will  do  them 
justice  at  any  given  time.  The  grand  old  crimson  is  still  king 
amongst  them,  and  excites  the  warmest  admiration.  An  aged  florist, 
who  had  come  a  very  long  distance  to  see  the  Auriculas  and  other 
spring  flowers  exhibited,  evinced  an  intense  desire  to  possess  once 
more  a  flower  which  he  had  known  so  well  in  early  days.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  as  to  how  to  preserve  through  our  warm  summers 
these  gems  of  spring.  The  common  expression  is,  "  I  cannot  keep 
them  alive  ;  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  seasons  they  dwindle  and 
die."  Why  is  this  ?  Are  we  to  be  ever  driven  to  get  our  supplies  of 
these  plants  from  Ireland,  the  north  of  England,  or  Scotland  ?  Any 
one  who  can  tell  us  how  to  keep  alive  and  increase  double  crimson 
Primioscs  always  will  do  good  service. — A.   D.,  Bedfont. 

Wallace's  Saxifrage. — We  quite  admit  the  justness  of  "G.'s" 
strictures  (p.  375)  on  the  Saxifraga  Wallacei  exhibited  by  us  at  South 
Kensington  the  other  day.  We  expected  it  would  have  been  in 
flower  in  the  open  border,  but  found  it  was  going  to  be  too  late,  and 
had,  therefore,  to  place  it  under  glass,  which,  in  addition  to  destroy- 
i  ig  its  true  character,  rendered  it  less  able  to  stand  the  journey  to 
London.  We  have  many  hundreds  of  plants  just  now  coming  into 
bloom  which  have  stood  during  the  past  winter  in  the  open  borders 
and  on  rockeries  without  any  protection,  and  where  they 
have  been  subjected  to  31°  of  frost.  We  grow  a  good  many  of  the 
allied  species,  but  find  none  of  them  so  effective  as  this  as  a  decora- 
tive plant,  for,  even  when  not  in  flower,  its  compact  pyramidal  habit, 
red  stems,  and  bright  green  foliage  bring  it  out  in  bold  relief  among 
its  less  attractive  companions  ;  in  fact,  we  know  nothing  that  can 
excel  it  as  a  spring  bedding  plant. — Dickson's  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo 
Place,  Edinharijh. 

Flo"war  G-ardening. — Mr.  Grieve  has  placed  a  wrong  con- 
struction upon  my  words  (p.  384).  I  did  not  speak  of  the  "  absolute 
necessity  of  summer  flower  gardens  " — these  are  not  my  words  at 
all — but  of  the  "desirability"  of  a  "geometrical"  or  "formal" 
flower  garden  :  a  qualification  which  alters  the  meaning  considerably, 
as  Mr.  Grieve  will  see. — J.  S.  W. 
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Indoor  Fruit. 
Vines. — Grapes  now  beginning  to  change  colour  should  have  the 
advantage  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
with  sufficient  fire  heat  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  too 
low.  To  secure  the  largest  berries  it  is  usual  to  close  the  house  for 
two  or  three  hours  with  solar  heat  on  fine  afternoons  ;  but  for  depth 
of  bloom  and  colour  a  constant  flow  of  air,  while  assisting  heavily 
cropped  Vines,  will  be  more  likely  to  produce  the  desired  result.  As 
the  Grapes  ripen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  house  cooler,  and 
to  make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  supply  of  moisture  ;  but 
the  floors  and  mulching  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  as  early 
Vines,  under  daily  increasing  sun  heat  and  light,  will  take  a  greater 
quantity  of  moisture  than  it  would  be  judicious  to  give  after  the  turn 
of  the  season.  See  that  inside  borders  are  in  a  moist  healthy  state, 
and  keep  the  surface  roots  well  protected  with  short  stable  manure 
or  the  remains  of  an  exhausted  Mushroom  bed.  Watch  for  red 
spider,  and  apply  sulphur  to  the  pipes  or  sponge  the  foliage  with 
weak  Tobacco  water  before  it  has  time  to  spread.  Finish  thinning 
in  succession  houses,  guard  against  over-cropping,  and  give  inside 
borders,  if  well  dramed,  an  abundance  of  warm  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  80°.  Stop  or  train  forward  all  the  strongest  laterals  where 
space  remains  uncovered,  and  allow  them  more  freedom  when  the 
fruit  is  stoning.  Many  houses  of  autumn  Muscats,  and  other  shy- 
setting  kinds  now  in  flower,  will  require  artificial  fertilisation,  an 
operation  which  should  be  performed  about  noon,  or  whenever  the 
temperature  reaches  tie  maximum  on  fine  days.  Keep  up  a  circu- 
lation of  warm  air,  with  sufficient  atmospheric  moisture  to  prevent 
the  young  foliage  from  sufiering  under  bright  sunshine,  as  excessive 
dryness  produces  an  unnecessary  strain  upon  the  Vines,  and  does  not 
facilitate  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  Pot  Vines  in  all  stages  will  now 
require  generous  treatment.  Those  intended  for  next  year's  forcing, 
now  far  advanced,  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure. 
Keep  them  near  the  glass,  stop  all  the  leaders  when  they  are  9  ft. 
long,  and  pinch  all  laterals  at  the  first  joint  from  the  base  up  to  the 
bud  to  which  they  will  be  shortened  back,  allowing  those  beyond  to 
ramble  for  the  present.  Vines  struck  from  eyes  this  spring  will  re- 
quire similar  treatment ;  but  to  ensure  stout  canes  with  well-filled 
buds,  they  may  be  stopped  at  6  ft.  from  the  base.  Syringe  and  treat 
as  other  Vines  when  in  good  growth,  but  refrain  from  over  watering 
or  feeding  until  the  pots  are  well  furnished  with  roots. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Should  we  have  a  continuance 
of  brilliant  weather,  there  will  be  no  great  difiiculty  in  colouring 
the  early  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  now  in  their  last  swelling  stage ; 
but  great  care  will  be  needed  in  the  ventilation  of  the  house,  and  in 
keeping  the  trees — root  and  branch — well  supplied  with  water  and 
atmospheric  moisture.  In  lean-to  houses  the  trees  are  sheltered 
from  north-east  winds,  and  ventilation  may  be  managed  without 
creating  a  draught ;  but  in  span-roofed  houses  the  admission  of  a 
great  quantity  of  air  is  attended  with  difficulty,  and  on  this  account 
fire  heat,  lately  rendered  necessary  by  piercing  winds  and  sharp 
morning  frosts,  should  be  shut  off  very  early  to  admit  of  the  pipes 
becoming  cold  before  the  sun  strikes  the  houses.  This  economy  of 
fuel  will  reduce  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  tender  foliage  to  extra 
ventilation,  while  it  admits  of  early  closing  with  solar  heat  for 
increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Where  the  roots  are  confined  to  the 
interior,  they  may  be  covered  with  some  short,  light,  non-conducting 
material,  preparatory  to  covering  with  soft  sweet  hay,  with  which 
we  litter  tlie  borders  in  preference  to  suspending  nets,  which  inter- 
fere with  locomotion  and  spoil  every  Peach  that  is  inadvertently 
allowed  to  become  dead  ripe  upon  the  tree  and  fall  into  them. 
Syringing  maybe  continued  twice  a  day  until  we  have  a  change  to  dull 
weather,  and  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  softening,  when  it  must  be  given 
up,  as  Peaches,  like  all  other  fruits,  require  a  dry  warm  atmosphere 
when  ripening  or  approaching  that  stage.  If  any  of  the  fruit  remain 
below  the  trellis,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  turned  with 
the  apex  upwards  to  the  sun,  and  keeping  them  in  that  position  by 
placing  short  pieces  of  lath  under  them  across  the  wires  of  the 
trellis.  In  succession  houses  the  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  roots  naturally  great.  Large  trees  in  properly 
drainei  borders,  with  every  leaf  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light,  will 
take  a  great  deal  more  water  than  is  sometimes  given  to  them,  and 
frequently  suSer  from  the  want  of  it.  Much  may  be  effected  by 
good  mulching  inside  and  out,  and  although  it  is  very  unusual  to 
water  outside  borders  in  May,  yet  after  this  dry  winter  and  spring  a 
good  soaking  will  probably  be  beneficial.  Good  syringing  backwards 
and  forwards  twice  a  day  will  be  necessary ;  and  if  spider  is  likely 
to  be  troublesome,  an  occasional  washing  from  the  outside  will  dis- 
establish it  from  the  midribs  of  the  leaves.  With  the  exception  of 
stopping  all  strong  shoots  that  are  robbing  the  weaker  or  lower  parts 
of  the  trees,  the  fruit  and  foliage  will  be  the  better  for  free  and  un- 


restricted growth;  and  spider,  owing  to  the  ever-changing  position  of 
the  leaves,  will  be  more  easily  destroyed  or  kept  in  check. 

Fig's. — Notwithstanding  a  driving  north-east  wind  and  sharp 
morning  frosts.  Figs  have  ripened  very  quickly,  the  few  hours'  bright 
sunshine  having  favoured  the  day  temperature.  Ventilation  and 
syringing,  are  now  important,  as  Figs,  like  all  other  forced  fruits, 
are  greatly  improved  by  a  free  circulation  of  warm  air  and  full  expo- 
sure to  light.  Former  directions  having  been  followed,  the  roots 
will  be  in  a  healthy-growing  state,  and  the  foliage  will  be  clean  from 
the  frequent  applications  of  water  through  the  syringe  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  trees,  walls,  and  other  surfaces,  for,  much  as  the  Fig 
delights  in  brilliant  weather,  a  thorough  washing  with  warm  soft 
water  after  the  ripe  fruit  has  been  closely  gathered  produces  a 
marvellous  change  in  the  size  of  the  advancing  fruit,  and  keeps  the 
foliage  free  from  spider.  Keep  all  strong  growths  on  full-sized  trees 
stopped  ;  remove  the  weak  side-shoots  altogether  in  preference  to 
crowding  the  foliage,  and  tie  the  latter  aside  when  it  overhangs 
ripening  fruit.  The  temperature  by  night  may  be  allowed  to  fall  to 
about  60°  with  air,  but  should  not  go  much  below  that,  as  the  advancing 
second  crop  requires  consideration  ;  and  properly-managed  vigorous 
pot  trees  should  produce  a  constant  supply  from  the  middle  of  April 
up  to  the  end  of  August,  when  they  should  be  divested  of  all  unripe 
fruit  preparatory  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  The  fruit  in  succes- 
sion houses  is  getting  well  advanced,  and  may  now  be  hastened  with 
safety  if  it  is  wanted,  or  it  may  be  retarded  by  keeping  the  night 
temperature  low,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  moisture  ; 
but  the  trees  should  be  well  syringed  and  fed,  the  temperature  reach- 
ing the  maximum  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  If  thickly  set, 
the  fruit  will  require  thinning  before  it  begins  to  swell  for  ripening  ; 
the  danger  of  casting  the  crops  will  then  be  reduced,  size  and  flavour 
will  be  improved,  and,  instead  of  exhausting  themselves  by  pro- 
ducing a  flush  of  fruit,  the  trees  will  give  a  supply  of  ripe  Figs 
throughout  the  season. 

Strawberries. — A  dry  winter  followed  by  a  dry  spring  having 
been  favourable  to  the  spread  of  red  spider,  great  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  placing  these  under  Vines  or  Peaches,  as  plants  that 
have  been  subjected  to  forcing  are  sure  to  be  more  or  less  infested, 
and  the  operation  of  syringing  for  its  destruction  is  likely  to  convey 
it  to  the  foliage  of  the  permanent  and,  of  course,  more  valuable  occu- 
pants. If  suitable  pits  cannot  be  provided  for  Strawberries  from  the 
end  of  March,  thin  sods  of  turf  or  saucers  may  be  placed  under  the 
pots  for  the  retention  of  moisture  and  stimulating  food,  great  care 
being  observed  in  keeping  the  leaves  a  good  distance  away  from 
Peaches,  Vines,  or  Melons,  as  the  watering  and  syringing  that  gives 
life  to  the  one  may  destroy  the  other.  Large  late  kinds  from  which 
oantity  and  quality  can  be  obtained  until  fruit  is  ripe  out-of-doors 
should  be  thinned  and  tied  up  to  sticks  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  or 
the  blossoms  may  be  thinned  before  they  open.  These  should  be 
kept  near  the  glass,  where  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  light  and 
air,  as  some  kinds,  particularly  President,  when  grown  in  a  dark 
imperfectly  ventilated  place  will  become  infested  with  a  fungus 
which  destroys  the  fruit.  The  best  remedy  for  its  removal  is  clear 
sulphur  water,  with  which  the  plants  may  be  syringed  overhead 
nearly  up  to  the  time  the  berries  begin  to  change  for  ripening.  In 
some  places  forced  plants  are  used  for  making  the  open-air  planta- 
tions ;  they  give  heavy  crops  the  following  season,  but  for  size  of 
fruit  or  the  production  of  early  runners  they  must  always  yield  the 
palm  to  maiden  plants.  Plants  now  throwing  up  their  flower-stems 
in  cold  pits  will  require  plenty  of  air  by  day,  and  slight  covering  on 
frosty  nights.  Syringe  overhead  on  fine  afternoons  until  the  flowers 
begin  to  open,  and  water  occasionally  with  diluted  liquid.  If  plunged 
to  the  rim  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  the  produce  will  lead 
up  to  the  early  supply  from  the  open  air. — W.  Coleman. 

Cucumbers. — Under  generous  treatmentand  judicious  manage- 
ment few  subjects  are  more  remunerative  than  Cucumbers,  and  on 
this  account  we  often  see  the  plants  over-cropped,  exhausted,  and 
infested  with  insects,  ever  ready  to  prey  upon  the  weak  and 
oppressed.  To  prevent  this,  the  fruit  should  be  thinned  before  it 
becomes  large,  and  in  the  event  of  the  trellis  being  movable,  great 
relief  may  be  afforded  by  lowering  it  until  a  current  of  air  can  pass 
between  the  foliage  and  the  glass,  which  should  be  kept  quite  free 
from  accumulations  on  the  under  side.  Old  plants  in  pots  or  beds 
over  hot-water  pipes  will  now  take  large  quantities  of  diluted  liquid 
some  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  bed  ;  they  will  also  require  good 
syringing,  and  if  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  can  be  well  washed 
occasionally  from  the  outside  on  fine  afternoons,  the  cleansing  of  the 
pores  will  tend  to  health  and  vigour.  Fresh  turfy  loam,  somewhat 
heavier  than  that  recommended  for  winter,  may  now  be  used  for  top- 
dressing,  little  and  often  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface  ;  and  if 
worms  become  troublesome  clear  lime  water  will  draw  them  to  the 
surface  without  injuring  the  roots.  Keep  the  foliage  robust  by  ven- 
tilating on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon, 
with  a°strong  heat,  in  preference  to  the  incessant  stewing  system  cf 
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treating  the  air  as  an  enemy,  and  so  rendering  the  leaves  and  fruit 
incapable  of  standing  against  a  gleam  of  sunshine  without  shading. 
Encourage  plants  in  pits  and  frames,  the  most  suitable  places  for 
producing  an  ordinary  supply  of  summer  Cucumbers.  Guard  against 
sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature  by  keeping  up  the  linings,  and 
mat  up  the  glass  every  night.  Succession  plants  will  require  more 
earth  about  the  roots,  the  quantity,  and  in  some  measure  the  quality, 
being  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  frame  in  which  they  are  growing. 
If  limited,  pure  loam  and  lime  rubble  will  produce  short-jointed, 
healthy,  fruitful  vines,  which  may  be  kept  witliin  bounds  ;  but  for 
covering  a  larger  space  richer  food  may  be  used,  although  anything 
stronger  than  good  virgin  loam  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  pro- 
ducing fruitful  long-lived  plants.  Look  after  plants  intended  for 
following  forced  vegetables,  and  inure  them  gradually  to  a  low  tem- 
perature before  they  become  large  or  pot-bound. — W.  Coleman. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — As  the  days  are  now  getting  long,  a  maximum  degree 
■of  heat  should  be  maintained  in  the  different  houses.  The  East 
Indian  house  should  have  a  temperature  of  70"  at  night,  and  from 
SC  to  90'  by  day  ;  the  Cattleya  house,  6.5°  at  night,  and  75°  by 
■day  ;  and  the  cool  house  from  55°  to  60"  at  night,  and  75°  by  day. 
The  temperatures  may  be  slightly  reduced  during  cold  nights,  or 
when  much  faring  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  them  ;  and  they 
may  be  slightly  exceeded  during  fine  mild  weather  with  benefit  to 
the  plants.  With  these  temperatures  a  very  humid  atmosphere  must 
I)e  maintained  in  all  the  houses,  and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air 
should  circulate  among  the  plants.  Under  these  conditions  the 
liouses  will  always  feel  comfortable,  and  free  from  that  oppressive- 
ness which  is  always  felt  in  houses  that  are  kept  very  moist  and 
insufficiently  ventilated.  It  is  the  nature  of  most  Orchids  in  their 
native  habitats  to  be  in  an  atmosphere  constantly  in  motion  and 
often  exposed  to  high  winds,  especially  the  tropical  kinds,  but  these 
winds  are  ditt'erent  in  character,  as  far  as  regards  warmth  and  mois- 
ture, from  the  winds  which  we  have  in  this  country  ;  therefore  it  is 
necessary'  to  adopt  some  means  to  modify  the  harshness  of  our  winds 
before  admitting  them  too  freely  among  the  warmer  species.  The 
«tate  of  the  weather  outside  will  form  the  best  guide  as  to  the  amount 
of  ventilation  that  can  safely  be  given  in  every  house.  During  close 
sultry  weather  it  may  be  very  free  without  doing  any  dam.age  ;  but 
during  windy  weather  avoid  ventilating  to  a  degree  sufficient  to 
cause  a  strong  draught  over  the  plants.  The  aim  should  be  to  main- 
tain a  mild  and  constant  circulation  of  fresh  air,  and  heat  and  mois- 
ture must  be  maintained  at  the  same  time,  otherwise  the  plants  will 
quickly  show  that  the  balance  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture  necessary  to 
their  healthy  development  has  not  been  properly  regulated,  and  will 
soon  show  signs  of  distress. 

Stove  Plants. — The  earliest  batch  of  Gloxinias  will  now  be 
coming  into  flower,  and  must  h.ave  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots  until  their  flowering  period  is  finished.  It  will  also  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  shaded  while  in  flower,  so  as  to  get  a  fine  head  of 
tloom  to  remain  on  tiie  plants.  Gloriosas,  Bomareas,  and  plants  of 
that  class,  will  now  require  pretty  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the 
root,  and  tlie  growths  will  need  to  be  frequently  regulated.  Pan- 
cratiums  that  ha\-e  made  a  good  development  of  foliage  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  stand  full  sunshine  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, in  order  to  ripen  up  the  bulbs.  The  same  positions  and  treat- 
ment as  to  light  will  also  suit  the  different  varieties  of  Epiphyllums, 
which  should  now  be  growing  freely,  and  will  require  large  supplies 
of  water.  Cut  back  Gardenias  as  fast  as  tliey  finish  flowering,  and  get 
them  into  free  growth  again  as  early  as  possilile.  It  is  only  from 
plants  that  are  freely  pruned  that  very  fine  flowers  are  obtained. 
Keep  them  well  syringed  all  through  the  growing  season,  in  order 
to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy  till  the  flowering  period,  when 
it  will  materially  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  In  point  of 
floriferousness  the  old  G.  florida  is  still  the  best,  but  G.  intermedia 
is  the  best  grower  and  produces  the  finest  flowers,  but  it  is  not  so 
free  as  G.  florida.  A  high  degree  of  moisture  will  now  be  necessary 
as  regards  the  warmest  section  of  stove  plants,  in  order  to  maintain 
them  in  a  good  state  of  health. 

Ferns. — Some  of  the  intermediate  kinds  that  were  started  early 
in  extra  warmth,  and  that  are  iutended  for  cutting  or  for  general 
decorative  purposes,  should  now  be  placed  in  cooler  quarters  in  order 
to  give  sul)stance  to  tlie  j^oung  fronds.  Keep  them  more  lightly 
shaded  than  the  general  stock.  Keep  a  good  supply  of  young  seed- 
lings in  small  pots  and  pans,  to  be  in  readiness  for  working  in  with 
floral  arrangements  in  stands,  vases,  &c.  The  rhizomes  of  Davallias, 
Hypolepis  distans,  and  Pteris  scaberula,  will  now  be  growing  rapidly, 
and  will  require  regular  attention  as  regards  pegging  them  evenly 
over  the  pot  or  pan  in  which  they  are  growing.  Lycopodiums  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought.  The  stock  of  these  must  be 
kept  up  by  pricking  the  growing  points  into  pots  or  pans  of  rough 
fibrous  peat,  placing  them  in  a  shady  position  in  the  house,   and  fre- 


quently damping  them  over  with  the  syringe  or  with  a  fine-rosed 
watering  pot.  A  few  pots  of  L.  cajsium  should  be  grown  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house  ;  the  plants  will  then  be 
useful  for  cutting  for  trailing  over  glasses,  or  for  any  purpose  for 
which  a  graceful  hanging  plant  is  required. 

Conservatory. — With  hot  sunny  weather  re-arrangements  in 
this  house  will  require  to  be  made  oftener  than  hitherto.  The  prin- 
cipal forced  subjects  will  now  be  getting  over.  The  earliest  started 
zonal  Pelargoniums  and  also  the  show  kinds  will  now  be  in  readiness 
to  take  their  place.  These,  with  late  plants  of  Azalea  indica,  Spir^a 
japonica,  Ixias  and  Sparaxis,  and  a  good  supply  of  early  sown  Mig- 
nonette, Rhodanthe,  ifcc,  will  keep  up  an  undiminished  brightness 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  choice  hard-wooded 
plants,  and  especially  tlie  better  class  of  Ericas,  from  too  close  con- 
tact with  the  soft-wooded  plants  when  the}'  are  arranged  in  this 
house,  otlierwise  they  are  liable  to  drop  their  foliage.  These  choice 
things  when  in  the  conservatory  should  be  slightly  elevated  above 
the  general  stock,  and  should  be  removed  to  their  proper  quarters 
as  soon  as  they  are  past  their  best.  Attend  regulaidy  to  removing 
faded  flowers  from  all  plants,  and  keep  every  part  of  the  house  per- 
fectly clean. 

Forcing  Plants. — There  will  now  be  an  accumulation  of  these 
to  deal  with.  Wliere  they  have  been  properly  hardened,  the 
greater  part  of  them  may  now  be  turned  outside.  Rhododendrons 
and  Ghent  Azaleas  should  be  planted  out  in  beds  of  peat.  Christ- 
mas Roses,  Schizostylis,  Stokesias,  and  all  the  herbaceous  kinds, 
should  be  plunged  in  beds  of  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  in  the  full 
sun.  Deutzias  must  be  cut  dosvn  to  the  pot,  as  it  is  on  young 
annual  growth  that  these  flower  most  freely.  Tlie  foliage  plants, 
such  as  variegated  Acers,  should  be  put  in  a  moderately  shaded 
position  when  first  brouglit  out,  and  in  a  short  time  to  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Clematises  will  be  best  kept  under  glass  after 
flowering.  Give  them  a  moderate  pruning,  and  endeavour  to  get 
the  trellis  on  which  they  are  growing  covered  with  strong,  healthy, 
well-ripened  wood  before  the  end  of  summer.  T.  Roberts. 

Flovrer  Garden. 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  injured  by  the  late  severe  winter  are 
now  showing  the  full  effects  of  the  mischief,  and  must  be  pruned 
back  to  where  the  wood  is  sound  and  healthy.  With  us,  even  in  a 
mild  sheltered  position,  the  common  Laurel  and  Laurustinus  are 
much  cut  up,  and  Magnolia  grandiflora  and  similar  wall  slirubs  are 
losing  a  great  many  of  their  leaves.  When  any  such  plants 
are  permanently  injured,  and  have  to  be  replaced  or  cut  down  to  the 
ground  line,  it  will  be  well  to  plant  at  once  some  climbers  of  i-apid 
growth  for  covering  the  wall  until  the  permanent  plants  get  re-esta- 
blished. We  find  Clematises  very  useful  for  covering  a  large  space 
quickly  ;  and  if  good-sized  plants  are  kept  in  pots  in  readiness  for 
the  purpose,  they  may  be  put  out  at  once.  Some  of  the  tallest-grow- 
ing Tropajolums  also  make  very  effective  summer  and  autumn 
screens  ;  the  Canary  Creeper  (Trop»olum  canariense)  looks  extremely 
well  mixed  with  Clematis  Jackmanni.  Care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
freshly-planted  trees  and  shrubs  from  drought  or  wind-waving.  See 
that  the  soil  is  made  moderately  firm  about  their  roots,  and  keep 
the  bark  from  chafing  by  placing  hay  or  straw  bands  round  the  stems 
before  tying  them.  Regulate  and  securely  fasten  all  wall  climbers 
that  are  getting  advanced  in  growth,  retaining  the  shoots  of  medium 
strength  for  next  year's  flowering,  and  cutting  out  gross  watery 
wood,  that  would  only  rob  and  shade  the  flowering  shoots.  The 
Pyrus  or  Cydonia  japonica  is  now  a  most  conspicuous  wall  clirnber, 
and  Banksianandotlier  climbing  Roses  will  soon  be  in  full  flower — also 
that  lovely  old  wall  plant  the  Wistaria,  with  its  wealth  of  drooping 
lavender  coloured  blossoms.  Amongst  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
most  noticeable  at  present  in  bloom  are  the  early  varieties  of 
Rhododendron,  the  scarlet  ones  forming  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  pure  white  masses  of  Magnolia  conspicua,  just  now  in  full  bloom. 
Of  spring  flowers,  some  of  the  earliest  are  now  over,  and  must  be 
removed  to  the  reserve  garden  for  propagation.  Select  any  extra 
good  plants  of  any  kind  for  seed  bearing,  as  it  is  only  by  constant 
attention  in  this  way  that  free  seedling  plants  that  are  readily  cros- 
sed or  hybridised  can  be  kept  from  deteriorating.  Amongst  early 
hardy  flowers,  few  are  more  generally  appreciated  than  the  Prim- 
rose and  its  allies  the  Polyanthus  and  O.xlip.  For  mixed  beds 
seedlings  of  these  are  extremely  useful  ;  but  where  distinct  kinds 
are  grown  for  edgings,  any,  when  in  flower,  that  are  not  true  should 
be  marked,  and  afterwards  removed.  Beds  that  are  cleared  of  spring 
flowers  should  at  once  be  manured  and  deeply  cultivated,  in  order 
to  get  them  in  good  condition  for  next  planting.  Many  of  the  spring 
flowers  are  strong-rooting  plants  and  impoverish  the  soil  very  much, 
and  therefore  where  this  kind  of  double  bedding  is  practised  a 
higher  system  of  cultivation  and  manuring  must  be  followed,  to 
allow  for  the  extra  drain  that  it  entails  upon  the  soil.  All  beds  and 
borders  that  have  been  winter-cultivated  -vil    now  be  in  excellent 
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condition  for  planting  ;  and  all  kinds  of  plants  of  a  hardy  character 
, should  be  permanently  planted  without  delay,  so  that  when 
the  time  arrives  for  putting  out  tender  subjects  everything 
may  be  in  readiness  for  completing  the  work  expeditiously 
May,  however,  is  a  treacherous  montli  as  regards  frosts,  and  this 
season  the  first  morning  opened  with  a  severe  frost  enough  to 
kill  ordinary  bedding  plants  unless  well  protected  ;  therefore  it  is 
advisable,  until  quite  the  end  of  the  month,  to  have  temporary 
coverings  placed  over  everything  of  doubtful  hardiness  at  night, 
or  during  the  prevalence  of  cutting  winds.  We  have  lately  found 
light  evergreen  branches  of  great  service  as  screens  for  breaking 
the  force  of  the  winds,  which  are  even  worse  to  guard  against 
than  actual  frost  if  accompanied  by  a  still,  quiet  atmosphere. 
During  dry  weather  look  well  to  the  watering  of  vases  tilled  with 
hardy  plants  in  flower,  also  beds  when  the  soil  is  shallow,  for  if  at  all 
dry  they  speedily  cease  flowering.  Wallflowers  are  amongst  the 
most  gratefully  perfumed  plants  we  have,  and  should  be  massed  near 
the  windows.  These  will  now  be  in  full  bloom,  also  Forget-me-nots 
of  various  sorts,  Pansies,  Daisies,  &c.  ;  these  withstand  moving 
well,  while  some  of  the  most  beautiful  hardy  plants  now  in  full 
bloom,  such  as  dwarf  Phloxes,  Gentians,  and  similar  plants,  require 
to  be  planted  in  permanent  positions,  and  to  get  thoroughly  esta- 
blished before  their  full  beauty  is  apparent.  Where  new  lawns  have 
been  sown  or  relaid  with  turf  they  should  be  kept  frequently  rolled, 
and  any  coarse-growing  weeds  extracted  ;  top  the  Grass  with  a  sharp 
scythe,  but  do  not  cut  too  closely  until  established.  Keep  lawns 
and  the  edgings  of  walks  neatly  cut,  and  maintain  the  highest 
order  as  regards  walks  ;  for  unless  weeds  are  kept  down  incessantly 
at  this  season  they  will  defy  all  efforts  to  eradicate  them  when  the 
season  becomes  fruther  advanced. — James  Groom. 

Auriculas. — With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of  the  latest 
flowering  varieties.  Auriculas  are  now  over  for  the  season.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  rearrange  all  the  plants  according  to  their  sizes  prepara- 
tory to  re-potting,  an  operation  which  must  be  seen  to  at  once.  This 
is  an  important  matter  as  regards  the  culture  of  this  flower  ;  it  lays 
the  foundation  for  future  success,  and  no  amount  of  after  attention 
can  possibly  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  careless  potting.  The 
largest  proportion  of  our  plants  are  now  growing  in  pots  ranging 
in  diameter  from  3  in,  to  ij  in.  Most  of  them  will  be  returned  into 
the  same  sized  pots  ;  but  before  doing  so  we  shake  nearly  all  the  old 
soil  from  the  roots  and  cut  the  tap  root  back.  It  is  often  in  a  decay- 
ing state  at  the  base,  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  quite  necessary 
to  cut  back  to  the  sound  part.  The  long  fibrous  roots  should 
also  be  shortened.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  remove  any  offsets  on 
which  roots  have  -begun  to  form.  Place  them  round  the  sides  of 
small  pots,  using  fine  soil ;  the  pots  should  then  be  set  in  a  shady 
place  under  a  close  hand-glass.  Newly-potted  plants  shoiild  also  be 
kept  rather  close  until  fresh  roots  have  formed.  Remove  green  fly 
from  the  leaves  while  potting  with  a  small  brush. 

_  Grladioli.— In  The  Garde:^  (p.  369)  will  be  found  full  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  way  in  which  these  should  be  planted,  and  if  that 
operation  has  not  yet  been  done,  see  to  it  without  delay ;  at  least,  in 
the  case  of  all  varieties  of  any  importance.  Run  the  hoe  through 
the  ground  between  the  rows  and  plants  of  those  put  in  early  ;  they 
will  now  be  all  through  the  ground,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
injuring  them  with  a  Dutch  hoe  provided  ordinary  caution  is  observed. 
If  seeds  were  sown  at  the  time  recommended,  the  plants  resulting 
therefrom  will  now  be  through  the  ground ;  if  they  should  not  ippear 
within  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing,  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  appear  at  all.  Our  plan  is  to  sow  in  good  sandy  soil  in  6-in. 
or  7-in.  pots,  and  the  pots  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  frame 
throughout  the  season.  We,  however,  remove  the  lights  night  and 
day  after  this  time  unless  there  siiould  be  danger  from  frosts  or  cut- 
ting east  winds;  and  there  is  danger  certainly,  as  we  registered  4° 
of  frost  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  wind  has  been  sharp  and  easterly. 
A  careful  person  must  have  charge  of  the  watering,  as  the  plants 
would  be  terribly  checked  if  they  were  to  suffer  at  all  in  that 
respect. 

Dahlias. — If  seeds  of  these  were  sown  when  recommended  to  be 
done,  the  young  plants  will  now  be  making  good  growth ;  let  them 
be  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots  (if  this  has  not  been  done),  and 
treated  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  named  varieties.  The  general 
collection  ought  now  to  be  in  a  healthy  growing  condition.  The 
young  plants  should  have  been  potted  some  time  previously  to  this  ; 
but  if  this  has  not  been  done  see  to  it  at  once.  It  is  better,  should 
the  weather  continue  unfavourable,  to  grow  them  on  in  pots,  where 
they  can  be  protected  by  glass  lights  at  night,  than  to  risk  them  out- 
of-doors,  where  they  may  be  crippled  by  cold  east  winds  or  even 
killed  by  frosts. 

Pansies  in  Potg  and  Planted  Out.— Mr.  Hooper,  of 
Bj,th,  has  been  showing  us  what  can  be  done  with  Pansies  early  in 
the  year.     He  has  been  exhibiting  stands  of  cut  blooms  in  very  fine 


condition.  These  are  best  obtained  as  early  as  April  from  plants 
cultivated  in  pots.  They  are  now  in  full  beauty,  and  can  be  kept  so 
by  giving  them  manure-water  and  not  allowing  the.m  to  carry  too 
many  flowers.  After  this  date  they  will  be  blooming  out-of-doors 
in  beds  or  borders,  and  pot  plants  will  not  be  wanted.  Cuttings 
may  yet  be  taken  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  they  will  prove 
useful  for  flowering  in  autumn.  The  earliest  planted  out  lot  will  be 
exhausted  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  Our  plants  out-of-doors  are 
making  a  much  stronger  and  healthier  growth  this  season  than  they 
did  at  this  time  last  year. 

Polyanthuses. — Plants  of  these  out-of-doors,  both  seedlings 
and  named  sorts,  in  jur  district,  are  now  in  full  bloom.  The  named 
varieties  do  not  seem  to  make  such  good  growth  as  the  seedlings,, 
nor  are  they  nearly  so  effective  in  the  mass  at  a  distance.  The  tech- 
nical points — such  as  thrum  and  pin-eyes,  round  or  angular  centres, 
lacing  cutting  through  to  the  centre,  or  the  flowers  cupped — are  not 
noticed  when  massed  ;  and,  therefore,  for  decorative  effect  at  little 
cost,  seedlings  are  the  best.  The  named  sorts  have  nearly  ceased 
flowering  ;  but  they  have  certainly  done  well  in  pots  this  year. 
They  have  all  been  planted  out  in  a  partially-shaded  corner  of  the 
garden,  in  good  yellow  maiden  loam. — Jas.  Douglas. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

The  parching  north-easterly  winds  that  have  been  so  continuous 
during  the  past  week  have  so  favoured  the  destruction  of  weeds,  by 
means  of  surface  hoeing,  that  for  the  benefit  thus  received  one  gladly 
compounds  the  temporary  check  given  to  vegetation  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  importance  of  mulching, 
and  particularly  of  its  application  to  Peas,  which  are  an  easy  prey 
to  mildew  if  they  become  at  all  dry,  of  which  there  is  great  danger 
this  season,  rain  hitherto  being  much  below  the  average.  Peas, 
Broad  Beans,  and  Cauliflowers  are  at  present  the  crops  that  would 
be  most  benefited  by  mulching.  The  practice  is  alike  beneficial  on 
heavy  and  light  soils  :  in  the  one  case  it  prevents  the  surface  crack- 
ing, and  in  the  other  it  ensures  an  equable  state  of  moisture  by  no 
other  means  attainable,  whilst  the  time  and  labour  consumed  in  its 
application  are  quickly  repaid  by  the  improved  state  of  the  crops 
and  the  lessened  cultural  requirements  in  the  shape  of  hoeing  and 
watering.  As  regards  hoeing,  this  for  the  next  few  weeks  must  be 
classed  as  the  most  important  of  all  kitchen  garden  operations,  and 
therefore  no  opportunity  of  doing  it  must  be  missed,  a  clean  and 
well  cultivated  state  of  the  soil  being  thus  ensured  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  labour.  Other  routine  work  now  consist  in  hand-thinning 
crops  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled.  Parsnips  in  good 
ground  should  not  be  left  nearer  together  in  the  row  than  8  in. ,  Onions 
6  in.,  Horn  Carrots  4  in.,  and  the  larger  growing  kinds  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  ;  Turnips  and  Beet  also  6  in. — the  main  crops  of  the  latter 
should  now  be  sown  in  drills  1  ft.  apart.  Beet  is  one  of  the  most 
fastidious  of  all  kitchen  garden  crops,  and  to  grow  it  well  combined 
with  quality  it  requires  deep  rich  soil,  and  yet  one  to  which  there 
has  been  no  recent  application  of  manure.  We  have  invariably  found 
it  to  do  best  on  ground  that  has  produced  winter  Spinach,  and  the 
remains  of  this  crop  trenched  in  deeply  is  the  only  manure  (if  such 
it  can  be  called)  that  we  ever  give  it.  Winter  Spinach  ought  now  to 
be  cleared  oS',  and  if  the  ground  be  not  needed  for  Beet,  then  Cauli- 
flowers, Coleworts,  and  French  or  Runner  Beans  will  be  likely  to  do 
well  on  it  as  successional  crops.  If  tender  summer  Cabbages  are  in 
request,  the  Rosette  and  Early  London  Colewort  are  about  the  best 
varieties ;  by  some  these  are  more  appreciated  even  than  Cauli- 
flowers ;  it  is,  however,  well  to  grow  plenty  of  both,  but  the  former 
are  by  far  the  most  profitable,  as  they  take  up  less  than  half  the 
room  of  the  Cauliflowers,  1  ft.  apart  each  way  being  ample  space  for 
them.  Plant  out  both  as  ground  becomes  vacant,  well  watering  them 
in  should  the  weather  be  dry ;  and  if  wet,  guard  them  from  slugs  by 
occasional  dustings  of  lime  and  soot,  which  also  serves  as  manure. 
Successional  sowings  of  the  following  should  be  made  fortnightly, 
viz. — Peas,  French  Beans,  Spinach,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  and  Turnips; 
also  Onions  for  salading  once  a  month.  A  sowing  of  these  for  picklmg; 
should  also  now  be  made  in  a  sunny  dry  spot  to  promote  quick 
maturity  of  bulb  ere  they  get  too  large.  Seedlings  of  Herbs  that 
have  been  raised  in  warmth  may  now  be  safely  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground.  Blanks  in  the  beds  should  be  made  good,  and  old 
plants  of  Sage  and  Thyme  should  be  cut  back,  after  which  lightly 
fork  over  the  ground  and  sprinkle  it  with  wood-ashes  and  soot.  Cut 
seed-stems  off  Sorrel,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  ;  remove  superfluous 
suckers  from  Glolje  Artichokes,  and  plant  out  any  that  have  been 
raised  in  heat.  With  generous  treatment,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
getting  from  the  newly- planted  ones  a  few  heads  in  the  autumn  ; 
water  in  abundance,  and  heavy  mulchings,  are  essentials  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end.  Still  protect  Potatoes.  Stable  litter  placed 
between  the  rows  is  the  readiest  mode  of  protection  after  the  haulm 
has  grown  too  high  to  be  covered  by  drawing  the  soil  over  it.  It  is 
now  time  that  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Ridge  Cucumbers  were 
planted.     A  suitable  bed  for  either  can  be  formed  by  throwing  to- 
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gether  lawn  moivings,  and  refuse  leaf-soil  and  litter  :  on  these  place 
a  rido'e  of  good  soil,  and  hand-lights  in  which  to  sow  or  plant.  As  a 
rule,  sowing  on  the  bed  is  best ;  it  gives  least  trouble,  and  the  plants 
that  have  been  grown  on  in  heat  do  eiiually  well  as  those  that  are 
transj)lanted.  —  \V.   W. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS 

THE  GREAT  YELLOW  UNDERWING  MOTH. 

(triph::esa  proxuba.) 
This  fine  insect  is  one  of  our  largest  and  handsomest  British  moths  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  our  garden  crops,  it  is  very  common  during 
the  summer  months,  and  may  often  be  found  in  great  numbers  during 
the  day  in  long  Grass,  hedges,  &c.  When  disturbed  it  flies  rapidly, 
but  soon  settles  again.  It  is  very  generally  distributed  throughout 
this  country,  and  is  also  common  on  the  Continent.  This  insect 
both  in  the  moth  and  caterpillar  state  appears  to  be  able  to  resist 
almost  any  degree  of  cold  ;  for  a  specimen  of  the  former  has  been 
noticed  on  Mont  Blanc  above  the  height  where  the  snow  never  melts ; 
and  the  caterpillars  have  been  found  imbedded  in  ice,  and  on  being 
liberated  and  tliawed,  seemed  none  tlie  worse  for  their  refrigeration. 
These  caterpillars  are  very  destructive  to  various  kitchen  garden 
crops,  on  account  of  not  only  their  numbers,  but  also  of  their  large 
size.  They  are  often  known — as  well  as  the  caterpillars  of  the  Cab- 
bage, the  common  Dart,  and  the  Heart  and  Dart  moths,  which  have 
been  already  described  in  previous  numbers  of  The  Garuen — as 


The  Great  Yellow  Underwing  Moth  and  Caterpillar. 

surface  grubs  or  caterpillars.  They  have  received  the  name  of  "  sur- 
face grubs,"  as  tliey  are  often  found  concealed  during  the  day  under 
stones,  clods,  &c.,  near  the  plants  on  which  they  feed.  In  France, 
tlie  caterpillars  of  the  Great  Yellow  Underwing  Sloth  are  called  vers 
du  caiir,  on  account  of  their  eating  their  way  into  the  very  hearts 
of  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers.  They  are  tolerably  omnivorous,  but 
have  a  partioul.ar  partiality  for  the  roots  of  Turnips,  for  Lettuces, 
Spinach,  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and  Sorrel,  and  have  been  accused 
of  destroying  a  bed  of  young  Onions.  They  often  eat  riglit  through 
a  plant  at  the  collar,  just  above  the  ground,  and  in  Cabbages  and 
Cauliflowers  work  their  way  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  plants.  It 
is  very  much  easier  to  discover  the  damage  done  by  these  cater- 
pillars than  to  devise  any  easy  method  of  destroying  them.  The 
moths  may  often  be  found  during  the  day  in  sheltered  places,  some- 
times even  in  dwelling-houses  ;  if  met  with,  thej^  should,  from  a 
gardener's  point  of  view,  be  at  once  killed,  though  it  seems  a  pity  to 
destroy  such  beautiful  and  in  themselves  harmless  creatures.  As  the 
caterpillars  feed  on  a  number  of  weeds,  such  as  Groundsel,  Shepherd's 
Purse,  &c.,  besides  cultivated  plants,  the  garden  should  always  be 
kept  free  from  them,  for  the  moths  only  lay  their  eggs  on  plants 
which  will  serve  the  caterpillars  for  food  ;  and  weedy  patches  in  a 
garden  not  only  propagate  seeds,  which  are  sure  to  get  dispersed, 
but  are  a  regular  nursery  for  these  E.nd  many  other  injurious 
insects. 

As  one  means  for  keeping  young  plants  free  from  these  insects, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  ground  should  be  cleared  of  all  weeds 
and  vegetation  a  fortnight  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  so  that  if  there 
are  any  caterpillars  in  the  ground  they  will  probably  desert  the  barren 
ground  in  search  of  food.  As  these  caterpillars  only  feed  at  night- 
time, their  presence  is  not  often  detected  until  it  is  made  known  by 
the  damage  they  have  committed,  when  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
searching  for  them  ;  though  a  tedious  method,  there  is  no  way  which 


is  more  eff'ectual  than  looking  for  them  under  clods,  stones,  &c., 
near  the  plants  which  have  been  attacked,  and  removing  some  of  the 
soil  round  their  roots,  collecting  every  caterpillar  which  may  be  found. 
"Watering  the  ground  round  the  plants  with  warm  soap  and  water 
(1  lb.  of  soap  to  16  gals,  of  water)  has  been  recommended,  as  the 
caterpillars  come  out  of  their  shelters  as  soon  as  they  feel  the  soapy 
water,  and  can  be  picked  up.  Soot  laid  round  the  plants  1  in.  thick 
and  then  dug  in  has  been  tried  with  great  success.  Various  birds 
destroy  numbers  of  these  caterpillars,  and  when  accused  of  damag- 
ing and  pulling  up  young  plants  and  seeds  are  often  rendering  a  great 
service  to  the  gardener.  The  chrysalides  may  be  found  about  2  in. 
belowthe  surfaceof  thesoil,  and  are  surrounded  byrough  balls  of  earth. 
When  any  ground  is  being  dug  during  the  summer,  a  sharp 
look-out  should  be  kept  for  them,  and  any  suspicious-looking  lump 
of  earth  should  be  broken  open,  and  the  chrysalis,  if  present,  be 
destroyed. 

The  moths  begin  to  make  their  appearance  early  in  .Tune,  and 
generally  lay  their  eggs  in  .July  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of 
various  plants.  The  caterpillars  are  hatched  in  about  a  fortnight ; 
they  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  can  walk  remarkably  well,  so  that 
as  soon  as  they  have  destroyed  one  plant  tliey  are  off  to  another  ; 
when  disturbed  they  curl  themselves  up  into  a  ring.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  they  hide  themselves  under  dead  leaves,  or  Moss,  or 
sometimes  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  they  remain 
until  the  early  spring,  when  they  reappear  and  commence  feeding 
with  renewed  vigour  until  they  are  fully  grown,  which  is  generally 
about  the  month  of  April ;  they  then  bury  themselves  in  the  earth 
and  form  a  rough  chamber  or  cell  of  earth  round  themselves,  about 
2  in.  from  the  surface  ;  within  these  cells  they  become  chrysalides, 
in  which  state  they  remain  about  six  weeks,  and  then  appear  as  per- 
fect insects.  The  genus  Triphtena  contains  seven  British  species, 
and  belongs  to  the  family  Noctuidie  ;  all  the  species  resemble  one 
another  in  having  yellowish  under  wings  bordered  with  a  black  band; 
but  they  dift'er  in  various  ways.  T.  pronuba  maj'  be  described  as 
follows  : — Length  about  1  in. ;  the  wings,  when  fully  expanded, 
measure  from  2  in.  to  2J  in.;  tlie  head  and  front  part  of  the  thorax 
are^pale  brownish-white,  the  eyes  and  antenme  are  dark  brown,  the 
bases  of  the  latter  being  paler  ;  the  thorax  (except  the  front  portion) 
is  chestnut-brown,  with  a  very  well  defined  tuft  of  hairs  on  either  side; 
the  body  is  pale  reddish-brown,  the  apical  joint  being  thickly  clothed  at 
the  point  with  longish  hairs.  The  upper  wings  are  long  and  narrow, 
chestnut-brown  in  colour,  with  several  darker  transverse  bands  and 
lines,  which  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  describe  here  ;  the 
under  wings  are  large,  of  a  yellowish-orange  colour,  with  a  broad 
curved  black  band  close  to  their  outer  margins.  The  moths  vary 
very  much  in  colour,  from  the  vai'iety  just  described  to  oi  e  of  a  pale 
dull  yellowish-brown,  with  the  markings  on  the  upper  wings  hardly 
visible  ;  tlie  lower  wings,  Iiowever,  in  all  varieties  are  much  the 
same.  The  caterpillar,  when  full  grown,  is  about  IJ  in.  long,  and 
varies  a  good  deal  in  colour.  The  head  is  brownish,  with  two  black 
stripes  in  front.  The  back  of  the  body  is  yellowish  or  brownish- 
green,  with  three  pale  longitudinal  stripes,  on  either  side  of  each 
joint,  except  the  four  first,  is  a  long  dark  spot  just  above  the  lower 
light  lines.  The  sides  are  reddish-brown  ;  the  under  sides  are  pale 
green  ;  the  first  joint  has  a  lunate  blackish  spot  in  front.  The  cater- 
pillar has  eight  pair  of  legs,  one  pair  on  each  of  the  first  three  ;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  last  joints  ;  over  the  body  are  scat- 
tered a  few  fine  hairs.  The  chrysalis  is  reddish-brown  and  about 
1  in.  long,  enclosed  in  a  cell  formed  of  earth.  G.  S.   S. 


Cane  Stakes. — I  imagine  these  will  supersede  the  common  deal 
stakes  at  present  sold  by  seedsmen  for  gardening  purposes.  Four 
years  ago  I  bought  a  quantity  of  small-sized  canes,  each  a  little 
thicker  than  a  pen-holder.  They  have  been  used  regularly,  both 
outdoors  and  indoors,  and  over  and  over  again,  and  are  still  as  good 
as  the  day  they  came.  They  seem  indestnictible.  They  are  not 
nearly  so  clumsy  as  the  common  wood  stakes,  which  have  to  be  made 
stout  according  to  their  length,  whereas  the  canes  are  all  the  same 
thickness  throughout.  They  are  a  little  dearer  than  deal  stakes, 
but  they  last  years  for  months  of  the  others,  which  rot  olf  quickly  at 
the  ground.  These  canes  are  gradually  finding  their  way  into  gardens, 
and  will  be  found  useful  by  amateurs  and  others  who  have  not  access 
to  woods  to  find  their  own  stakes  ;  but  even  with  these  privileges  we 
find  the  cane  stakes  cheaper  than  home-made  ones.  We  have  only 
used  the  small  ones,  but  they  can  be  had  from  the  importers  in  Liver- 
pool direct,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes :  Manilla,  Rattan,  Carolina,  Bamboo, 
Japanese,  and  East  Indian.  They  may  be  used  for  other  purposes 
besides  stakes,  such  as  making  chairs,  garden  seats,  rustic  work,  and 
baskets,  &c.  Such  articles  were  extensivel}'  exhibited  by  the  Japa- 
nese at  the  Paris  exhibition,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  rustic 
seats  made  of  thick  Bamboo  would  last  for  a  vei'y  long  time. — 
J.   S.  W. 
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MR.  HINDS  ON  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

Mr.  Hinds  is  not  pleased  with  the  recent  discussion  on  this  subject. 
He  uses  strong  words,  but  few  arguments.  To  him.  our  aspirations 
after  a  nobler  and  more  natural  and  artistic  style  of  flower  gardening 
are  the  ' '  vague  speculations  of  theorisers,  whose  views  become  in- 
tolerable when  examined  under  the  searching  light  of  eyes  that  are 
trained,  by  long  practical  experience,  to  scrutinise  comprehensive 
questions  which  may  seriously  affect  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  modern  horticulture."  He  does  not  want  to  introduce 
"anything  grotesque "  into  his  bedding-out.  The  numerous  beauti- 
ful hardy  plants  now  in  cultivation  are  "  a  whole  herd  of  botanical 
curiosities  which  would  be  about  as  much  in  character  in  many 
flower-gardens  as  a  well-fed  ox  would  be  on  a  tennis-lawn  or  croquet- 
ground.  The  first  question  that  presents  itself  to  one's  mind  is. 
How  many  flower  gardens  are  there  where  such  a  change  could  be 
eSected  without  turning  flower  gardening  into  a  farce  ?  and  secondly, 
How  long  would 
the  dull  mono- 
tony of  a  herba- 
ceous collection 
be  tolerated  to 
take  the  place  of 
the  mafpiijicent 
groups  which  we 
have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look 
upon  of  late 
years  ? "  His  per- 
sonal opinion  is 
that  flower  gar- 
dening, as  carried 
out  in  the  present 
day,  "is  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of 
science  and  art 
combined,  and 
that  it  does  not 
trench  on  the 
ground  of  hardy 
plants."  "The 
majority  of  flower 
gardens  of  the 
French  or  Italian 
style  would  be 
grotesquely  inap- 
propriate places 
to  attempt  to 
cultivate  them." 
The  idea  of  hardy 
plants  "taking 
the  place  of  the 
present  bedding 
system  is  a  mere 
delusion."  He 
declares  the  at- 
tacking party 
ought  to  have 
' '  a  plan  of  their 
own  ;"   but  does 

Hot  say  anything  of  the  various  plans  clearly  laid  down  in  this 
journal,  frequently  with  illustrations  from  actually  existing 
examples. 

Mr.  Hinds  has,  of  course,  a  full  right  to  his  opinions  and  to  ride 
his  "  hobby,"  as  he  calls  it  ;  but  when  he  talks  as  if  those  who  advo- 
cate improvement,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  garden  and  gardener, 
do  not  deal  in  actualities,  but  rather  in  "  vague  speculations,"  which 
the  "  searching  light  of  eyes  trained  "  (like  his)  "  to  scrutinise  com- 
prehensive questions  soon  dispel,"  then  we  fear  we  must  point  out 
to  him  that  when  he  makes  such  charges  he  ought  to  prove  them  ; 
but  he  is  satisfied  with  "predicting"  and  "asserting."  The  fact 
that  he  speaks  of  a  few  "  botanical  weeds  "  as  being  all  we  have  to 
offer  him  shows,  unfortunately,  that  he,  like  a  great  many  others,  is 
mainly  familiar  with  the  bedding-stuff  side  of  the  question.  Now, 
as  our  work  on  this  subject  is  entirely  based  on  actual  facts  around 
us,  we  propose  to  show,  during  the  next  six  months,  what  those  so- 
called  "botanical  curiosities"  of  Mr.  Hinds  and  those  plants — • 
"  food  for  a  half -famished  cow  " — of  Mr.  Grieve  are.  That  this  kind 
of  spirit  in  reference  to  hardy  plants  exists  to  a  deplorable  extent  is 
true.  It  no  doubt  arose  from  the  shabby  and  poor  way  in  which 
they  have  often  been,  and  are,  grown  and  arranged.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, very  inimical  to  good  gardening. 


Ohryaanthemum  frutescens  Etoile  d'Or. — I  am  curious 
to  know  the  history  of  this  plant,  which  is  now  being  brought  out  as 
new,  but  which  has  certainly  been  in  the  country  for  several  years. 
It  was  given  to  me  early  in  1877  by  a  lady  living  at  Malpas,  who  had 
it  from  the  gardens  at  Combermere  Abbey.  She  gave  me  several 
good-sized  plants,  and  called  it  a  hardy  bedding  Chrysanthemum, 
and  I  believe  it  had  lived  out-of-doors  through  the  winters  of  1876 
and  1877.  I  did  not  think  much  of  it  as  a  bedding  plant  ;  it  is  too 
weak  on  its  legs  for  our  west  winds  ;  but  I  kept  one  or  two  for  winter 
blooming  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  for  which  it  is  unsurpassed. — C. 
WOLLEY  DoD,  Ed(je  Hall,  Malims,  Cheshire. 


STATICE  SPICATA. 

This  is  a  new  addition  to  the  few  annual  kinds  of  Statics  in  culti- 
vation, and  though  we  have  not  seen  it  in  flower,  we  have  trust- 
worthy authority  for  saying  that  it  is  really  very  ornamental,  of  easy 
growth,  and  that  it  produces  an  abundance  of  red  flowers  in  the 
manner  reoresented  in  the  annexed   woodcut,    for   which   we    are 

indebted  to 
Messrs.  Haage 
&  Schmidt,  of 
Erfurt.  Such  a 
free-flowering, 
handsome  an- 
nual is  certainly 
worth  growing, 
for  not  only  do 
the  blossoms 
make  a  fine  dis- 
play in  the  open 
border  in  sum- 
mer, but,  like 
those  of  other 
Statices,  they 
may  be  preserved 
in  excellent  condi- 
tion when  cut  for 
several  months. 
It  is  a  native  of 
the  Caucasus. 
Witli  this  species 
there  are  about 
}ialf-a-dozen  in 
cultivation,  the 
best  known  of  the 
others  being  Bon- 
duelli,  Thouini 
and  sinuata.  Of 
the  former  there 
are  several  va- 
rieties, differing 
from  each  other 
in  point  of  colour, 
and  named  in 
trade  lists  lila- 
cina,  aurea,  hy- 
brida,  and  Isa- 
bellina.  Of  S. 
btutice  si,icata.  sinuata,       which 

is  perhaps  the 
best  known  of 
all,  there  are  some  six  or  eight  forms,  named  respectively  atro-coe- 
rulea,  albo-rosea,  candidissima,  lilacina  rosea,  lilacina,  and  ruber- 
rima,  etc.  All  the  foregoing  come  under  the  heading  of  half-hardy 
annuals,  and  require  to  be  treated  as  such.  They  like  a  light  rich 
soil  in  an  open  warm  situation,  where  in  favourable  sunny  seasons 
they  flower  profusely,  ripen  their  seeds  well,  and  give  general  satis- 
faction. ^ W.  G. 

Lobelia  syphilitica  and  tiie  Cardinal  Flower.— I 
must  thank  Mr.  Hovey  for  his  interesting  remarks  about  the  Car- 
dinal Flower,  which  agree  entirely  with  my  experience  of  it.  Will 
he  kindly  tell  us  something  of  a  closely  allied  species — Lobelia  syphi- 
litica, of  which  there  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation  in  England, 
having  been  raised,  I  am  told,  in  America  ?  There  is  a  pure  white 
variety  and  two  brilliant  purple  kinds  named  L.  Villarsi  and  L.  vio- 
lacea.  They  seem  perfectly  hardy  against  frost,  having  been  out 
during  the  last  two  winters  ;  but  this  March  some  of  my  plants  have 
withered  up  and  died  at  the  neck  of  the  young  shoots,  which  seem, 
as  Mr.  Hovey  says  is  the  case  with  L.  cardinalis,  to  be  independent 
of  the  parent  stocli.  They  probably  suffer  more  from  east  wind  and 
drought  than  from  cold.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  raise  L.  syphilitica 
from  seed. — C.  Wolley  Dod. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  flower  garden  of  the  present  time  seems  to  be  undergoing  a  slow 
transition.  There  is  a  blending  of  tender  with  hardy  plants  which 
is  most  desirable  :  tender  ,ind  hardy  plants  appear  only  to  have  rival 
claims  until  they  are  placed  side  by  side,  when  it  is  found  that  the 
attractions  of  either  are  about  equally  balanced.  The  claims  of  the 
tender  and  refined  Orchid  for  pre-eminence  have  been  challenged, 
and,  compared  with  such  cold-weather  plants  as  Irises  and  Lilies, 
are  nearly  found  wanting.  Tlie  glorious  Disa,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  Orchids,  may  well  be  claimed  by  the  herbaceous  opposi- 
tion. The  question  might  be  asked.  What  is  a  hardy  plant  ?  Some 
would  say,  "Oh,  the  plant  which  is  killed  by  frost  is  tender,  and 
the  plant  which  stands  it  is  hardy  ;"  but  how  many  degrees  of  frost 
is  wanted  for  the  test  either  way  ?  The  zone  of  doubtful  tender  or 
hardy  plants  is  a  very  broad  one,  but  we  think  there  are  a  far  greater 
number  of  beautiful  flowers  on  the  hardy  side  than  on  the  other, 
even  with  the  Orchids  included.  The  tender  side  may,  however,  be 
granted  the  advantage  in  foliage. 

We  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  first  beginnings  of  the  bed- 
ding style  of  iiower  gardening,  wlien  Frogmore  Scarlet  was  the 
leading'Pelargonium  ;  Fuchsia  globosa  and  Venus  Victrix,  Penste- 
mons.  Antirrhinums,  Calceolaria  rugosa  and  viscosissima  made  the 
choicest  beds,  and  when  Nemophilas  and  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis 
•were  new  plants.  The  ribboning  and  the  massing  went  on  at  accele- 
reated  pace  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Donald  Beaton,  some  of  whose 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums  may  yet  be  seen  clinging  to  gardens  in 
quantity.  Since  then  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  have  been  no  longer 
scarlet  only  :  he  made  a  new  departure  in  colour,  and  a  new  depar- 
ture has  been  made  in  style  of  planting— Mr.  Gibson  breaking  in 
with  fine-foliaged  and  sub-tropical  gardening,  and  Messrs.  Rogers 
and  Wildsmith  with  carpeting  and  succulents.  But  from  the  north 
came  the  impetus  for  hardy  plants  in  flower  gardening,  the  new  Violas 
being  in  the  front  rank  as  beddera,  to  which  must  be  added  Phloxes, 
Pentstemons,  Pyrethrunis,  Delphiniums,  and  others — the  climate  of 
Scotland  being  favourable  to  the  growth  of  herbaceous  plants,  and 
moreover,  to  a  great  extent  compelling  their  culture.  A  happy 
blending  of  the  popular  tender  plants  with  all  that  is  possible  and 
beautiful  among  the  hardy  is  the  result  most  desirable.  Long 
familiarity  has  brought  contempt  on  some  of  our  most  showy  bed- 
ding plants,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  ostracised 
altogether.  We  do  not  think  that  any  arrangement  of  purely  hardy 
plants  would  suit  the  public  taste  as  at  present  educated  :  every- 
body looks  for  flowers  and  colour  during  the  short  season  when  such 
ought  to  be  had — colour  at  least,  and  flowers  if  possible,  weather 
permitting.  Broad  masses  of  continuous  flowers  are  not  possible  in 
ordinary  flower  gardens  with  herbaceous  plants  alone,  although  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  in  that  way  by  a  judicious  selection  in  posi- 
tions V.  here  freedom  can  be  indulged.  There  is  a  place  in  the  flower 
garden  proper  for  many  herbaceous  plants  associated  with  tender 
bedders  ;  and  a  place  must  be  found  also — and  is  found — in  many 
gardens  for  the  showy  and  desirable  varieties  not  admissible  in  the 
parterre.  Wliy  should  not  the  borders  of  shrubberies  be  made  very 
much  broader,  giving  room  for  dwarf  and  choice  shrubs,  with  a 
blending  of  herbaceous  plants  ?  ilany  herbaceous  plants,  such  as 
Lilies,  Anemones,  and  Hellebores,  like  shade,  and  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  shelter  and  shade  of  choicer  flowering  shrubs  such  as 
Berberis,  Euonymus,  Skimmia,  Kerria,  Spinea,  &c.  JIuch  de- 
pends on  the  original  laying-out  of  grounds,  or  the  taste  of  the  owner 
or  gardening  incumbent  for  the  time  being,  ilany  of  our  gardens 
suffer  from  an  over-artificiality,  such  as  walls,  clipped  hedges,  stiflf 
straight  walks,  terraces  wliere  terraces  are  nearly  inipossible,  and 
terraces  which  hide,  or  which  might  be  converted  into  rolling  undu- 
lations. Terraces  sometimes  remind  us  of  disused  fortifications,  the 
necessities  of  troublous  times,  utilised  from  sheer  expediency  as 
flower  gardens.  Did  the  fortification  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  the 
terrace  ? 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  form  shrubberies  and  wild  gardens  of  the 
natur.al  undulations  if  the  surface  of  mother  eartti  were  worked  up 
and  planted,  leaving  straight  lines  and  angles  to  cabinet-makers  and 
astronomers.  We  have  under  our  eyes  some  such  undulations  rich 
with  old  masses  of  Dielytras,  Arabis,  Narcissi,  Pulmonarias,  shrubs, 
and  the  very  model  of  what  a  herbaceous  wild  garden  might  be,  not 
of  our  making.  We  always  doubt  the  taste  or  utility  of  the  arti- 
ficial terrace  and  the  consequent  geometrical  flower  garden,  unless 
tire  position  justifies  it  from  necessity,  which  is  seldom.  A  house  in 
the  country  should  not  be  built  as  if  it  formed  part  of  a  street,  but 
a  part  of  the  open  gi-ound  on  which  it  is  built  :  the  garden  to  fit 
also  with  tlie  natural  lie  of  t!ie  ground.  No  two  houses,  or  g.ardens 
either,  could  then  be  at  all  alike,  but  would  be  as  varied  as  Nature 
itself.  The  artist  takes  the  ugliest  tree  in  the  forest  for  his  model, 
his  taste  compelling  him,  simply  because  it  will  be  Nature's  tree.  We 
for  the  same  reason  might  choose  the  rugged  position  on  which  to 


make  the  pleasure  ground  and  flower  garden.  Much  money  might 
be  saved  in  terraces,  mounds,  and  earthworks,  and  attempts  at 
imitations  of  Nature.  Any  day  we  see  hills  and  rocks  erected  on 
dead  flat  surfaces  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  irregular  surface 
when  about  to  be  converted  into  a  garden  is  levelled.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  gardening  of  the  future  will  have  a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place,  whether  herliaceous  or  alpine, 
succulent  or  aquatic,  shrubs,  evergreen,  and  deciduous,  and  not 
excluding  even  the  most  extreme  vagaries  of  bedding,  seeing  that  all 
give  pleasure,  and  seeing  also  th.at  everybody's  pleasure  cannot  be 
cut  on  one  model.  We  yesterday  overlieard  a  group  of  gentlemen 
criticising  a  long  row  of  seedling  Polyanthuses  :  they  remarked 
through  their  mouthpiece  what  a  poor  show  those  Polyanthuses 
made.  Immediately  after  another  group  passed  along,  and  were  in 
raptures  with  the  extreme  variety  and  fine  qu.ality  of  the  Polyan- 
thuses, and  the  great  show  they  made,  and  anxiously  inquired  where 
seed  could  be  obtained.  The  Gardener. 


CALIFORNIA     BIG-ROOT. 

(megaeehiz.\  califoenica.) 

Referring  to  our  figure  and  mention  of  this  plant,  the  editor  of  the 
Califonuaa  HortictdliirUt  says  : — "  We  think  our  Euglish  garden 
folk  will  find  much  that  is  interesting  about  this  plant.  It  is  a  con- 
spicuous Vine  in  many  parts  of  California.  In  the  cultivated  valleys 
it  is  gradually  disappearing,  as  its  large  roots  are  often  ploughed  or 
dug  out  and  destroyed.  These  roots  attain  an  enormous  size.  We 
have  found  them  weigliing  50  lbs.  In  times  of  flood  they  are  some- 
times washed  out  by  land-slips  in  the  hills,  come  down  the  creeks 
and  streams,  and  are  left  on  sandbanks,  where  sometimes  they  take 
root  again.  The  flesh  of  the  root  is  yellowish,  fibrous,  and  intensely 
bitter.  No  animal  will  eat  it.  .Several  patent  medicines  contain  an 
extract  from  this  root,  and  small  boxes  of  dried  bits  of  root  are  ped- 
dled about  the  country  as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  human  ailments.  In  sliape,  the  roots  are  generally  oval, 
and  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  they  are  thick,  but  if  they  grow  in 
stony  soil  they  assume  all  manner  of  shapes.  Occasionally  one  will 
be  found  which  is  as  round  as  a  cannon  ball.  The  skin  is  corrugated 
aud  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  crown  is  several  inches,  often 
IJ  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  Vine  is  called  the  Wild  Passion  Vine, 
and  it  begins  to  grow  from  the  crown  in  the  earliest  spring  days, 
sending  out  a  dozen  or  more  long  ungainly  branches  of  a  whitish 
colour,  which,  however,  soon  have  tendrils  and  leaves,  and  become 
quite  conspicuous.  It  loves  to  cover  a  wall,  fence,  bush,  or  bank. 
By  April  the  small  white  star-like  flowers  are  visible  and  abundant. 
Most  of  tlie  flowers  are  sterile.  In  some  seasons  not  a  blossom  wilt 
perfect  fruit  for  miles  of  territory.  Vines  growing  in  sheltered 
places  are  most  apt  to  have  fruit.  The  fruit  when  it  first  appears 
is  of  a  very  dark  green  colour,  but  grows  lighter  as  it  increases  in 
size.  It  is  roirnd,  and  covered  with  spines,  at  first  soft,  afterwards 
quite  stiff.  When  full  grown  they  range  in  size  from  1  in.  to  2  in. 
and  1-^  in.  in  diameter.  If  torn  open,  the  inside  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  curious  saponaceous  pulp,  extremely  bitter,  aud  glossy 
in  colour,  in  which  tlie  seeds  are  imbedded.  The  skin  breaks 
rather  easil}'.  These  prickly  balls  are,  with  tlie  school-boys  of  the 
valleys  of  California,  a  substitute  for  snow-balls.  They  are  gathered 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  used  to  pelt  each  other  with.  They 
usually  break  at  the  first  blow,  and  well  moisten  the  luckless  reci- 
pient. The  stems  and  leaves  die  down  every  winter.  We  have  seen 
this  Vine  attaining  a  height  of  20  ft.  in  the  bnanches  of  a  tree.  It 
makes  a  very  close  shade  when  well  grown,  and  prefers  rich  soil  and 
sunlight.  It  is  usually  found  in  our  ravines,  in  conjunction  with 
wild  Blackberry  bushes  and  White  Morning  Glory  Vines. 


Flower  Garden  Decoration. — lam  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber all  the  phases  that  flower  gardening  has  gone  thi'Ough  during  the 
last  thiity-five  years.  I  remember  the  time  when  beds  of  Holly- 
hocks and  Dahlias  were  striking  features  in  most  geometrical  arrange- 
ments ;  beds  of  Carnations,  too,  were  tlien  common  ;  but  after  a  time 
these  all  disappeared,  along  with  such  useful  old  plants  as  Lobelia, 
syphilitica.  One  of  the  beds  I  shall  never  forget  was  a  large  mass  of 
tile  old  pink  Provence  Rjse,  with  the  gi  ound  beneath  carpeted  with 
a  thick  growth  of  Musk.  What  a  jierfume  was  given  ofl"  by  the 
comliination,  mixed  with  Mignonette  and  other  sweet-scented  flowers 
scattered  about  !  One  of  the  greatest  evils  following  in  the  wake  of 
geometrical  gardening,  as  applied  to  bedding  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  has  been  the  dearth  of  sweet-scented  flowers.  We  have 
had  bright  colours,  but  that  is  all ;  and  though  I  was  smitten  with 
the  bedding-out  system,  and  advocated  it  as  eagerly  as  most  men, 
yet  I  am  satisfied  now  there  was  no  greater  enemy  to  good  gardening 
tlian  that  and  carpet  bedding,  both  of  which,  however,  have  had 
their  diy.     I  overlieard  a  lady  s.ay  to  her  gardener  the  other  day 
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'  Don't  let  us  have  any  carpet  beds  this  year  ;  and,  oh,  please  don't 
plant  any  of  that  Golden  Feather,  for  the  miles  and  miles  of  that 
which  I  have  seen  in  London  and  elsewhere  have  given  me  a  distaste 
for  its  very  name  ;  "  and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  general  feeling.  The 
cry  is,  "  Give  us  more  spring  flowers,  more  variety  in  our  summer 
and  autumn  flowers  ;  and  don't  let  us  sacrifice  to  mere  colour  and 
glare  one  of  the  greatest  delights  in  the  garden — viz.,  perfume."  Mig- 
nonette, Lavender,  Stocks,  Heliotropes,  Sweet  Peas,  Musk,  and  the 
aweet-scented  Roses,  must  blend  together  in  our  borders,  and  fill  the 
air  again  with  a  delightful  odour  that  has  been  too  long  absent  from 
our  gardens. — E.  Hobday. 


SPOTTED    LADY'S-SLIPPER. 

(CTPRIPEDIUM  GUTTATUM.) 
Almost  every  one  conversant  with  hardy  flowers  appears  to  know 
this  Lady's-slipper  by  reputation,  yet  nobody  seems  to  have  seen  it  in 
flower,  and  very  few  even  possess  it.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying woodcut,  the  peculiar  blotched  markings  of  the  flower  justify 
its  specific  name,  and  these  are  said  to  be  on  a  beautiful  purplish - 
violet  ground  tint,  with  the  lip  also  edged  with  white.  The  foliage 
resembles  that  of  C.  acaule,  another  handsome  kind,  also  rare  in 
gardens.  C.  guttatum  has  a  wide  geographical  range  in  a  wild  state, 
being  found  in  the  dense  forests  of  Canada,  Western  Europe,  in 
Siberia,  and  in  other  parts  of  Northern  Asia.  We  have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  its  culture,  but  we  may  suggest  to  those  who  wish  for  infor- 
mation on  this  point  that  it  would  probably  succeed  best  in  a  shady 


Cypripedium  guttatum. 

or  half-shady  situation,  in  a  peaty  soil  enriched  with  leaf-mould — 
treatment  which  suits  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  hardy  Cypripediums. 
It  would  confer  a  benefit  on  would-be  growers  of  these  and  other 
hardy  Orchids  if  cultivators  who  have  been  successful  with  them 
would  record  their  experience,  after  the  manner  of  the  growers 
of  the  tropical  kinds,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  not  nearly  so 
beautiful.  W.  G. 


Anemone  coronaria. — Never  did  my  spring  flowers  look 
better  than  the  present  year,  and,  perhaps  I  may  add  the  present 
time.  I  have  a  score  of  beds,  more  or  less  stockecl,  and  several  bor- 
ders, but  of  the  whole  I  am  not  sure  any  are  more  brilliant  or  finer  than 
are  the  several  shades  and  colours  of  Anemone  coronaria,  some  3  in. 
in  diameter.  Every  visitor  admires  them,  and  although  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  "  new  or  rare  "  (p.  372),  I  am  satisfied  the  specimens  I 
send,  though  the  distance  is  considerable,  will  deserve  the  admira- 
tion of  even  "  Justicia,"  especially  if  he  could  see  them  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  being  of  the  most  brilliant  velvety-crimson,  deep 
blue,  &c.— W.  J.  M.,  Clonmd. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  and  psrsicifolia  as  Border 
Flowers. — I  have  at  present  two  lines,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
central  avenue,  of  these,  so  robust,  promising,  and  well  shaped, 
and  indicating  such  a  profusion  of  bloom  as  would,  I  feel  sure, 
delight  the  heart  of  any  lover  of  hardy  herbaceous  border  plants. 
Having  two  rows  of  petals,  one  inside  the  other,  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  calling  it  the  "  Hose-in- Hose  "  variety,  or  Calyoanthema ;  but 
they  are  altogether  different  from  the  ordinary  persicifolia  coronata 
type,  and  will  not  exceed  18  in.  high.  I  cannot  yet  speak  for  the 
colours,  as  they  have  been  hybridised.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
beautifully  developed.     There  is  a  ceptral  main  flower  stem,  with 


shorter  ones  equidistant  around,  arranged  like  an  artistic  candelab- 
rum. Viewed  from  a  distance,  I  am  calculating  on  an  imposing 
efi'ect.  And  then  they  are  so  hardy,  and  require  so  little  care.  Look- 
ing over  them  now,  after  a  furious  storm  and  persistent  rain  lasting 
forty-eight  hours,  while  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  spring  flowers 
have  been  destroyed,  they  seem  to  have  revelled  in  the  deluge,  and 
to  be  quite  uninjured.  The  merit  of  my  plants  is  that  they  are  com- 
paratively dwarf  compared  with  those  I  have  seen  used  for  decoration 
in  the  public  gardens  of  Paris  and  elsewhere.  —  W.  J.  M. ,  Clonmel. 


THE     KITCHEN     GARDEN. 


SEAKALE  FROM  ITS  NATIVE  HAUNTS. 

I  LATELY  received  from  Mr.  Watson,  Eaglehurst,  Fawley,  Hants,  a 
box  of  the  finest  Seakale  I  ever  saw,  and  which  when  cooked  proved 
to  be  excellent  in  quality,  being  exceptionally  tender  and  succulent. 
This  was  cut  from  plants  growing  wild  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Southampton  Water,  as  described  some  time  ago  in 
The  Gardes.  The  only  thing  requisite  in  order  to  convert  a  coarse- 
growing  useless  plant  into  one  of  the  best  of  vegetables  grown  is 
to  thoroughly  blanch  the  first  growth  by  excluding  light  :  and  the 
more  effectually  this  is  done,  the  milder  will  be  the  flavour.  Mr. 
Watson  informs  me  that  this  is  done  by  heaping  the  loose  sand  and 
shingle  into  a  regular  mound  over  the  plants,  and  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  push  through  the  top  they  are  fit  for  cutting.  And  after  a 
winter  like  the  past,  when  vegetables  are  scarce  even  in  the  most 
favoured  localities,  it  is  no  small  boon  to  have  a  hardy  native  plant 
that  produces,  with  a  minimum  of  labour,  an  unfailing  supply  of 
such  a  choice  delicacy  as  Seakale.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  dwellers 
on  sea-coasts  that  can  enjoy  it  from  uncultivated  plants  ;  but  as  it  is 
only  found  in  a  few  localities,  I  venture  to  think  that  if  it  were  more 
generally  known  that  such  a  plant  could  be  naturalised  there  are 
many  owners  of  light,  sandy,  beach  lands  that  would  turn  what  is 
frequently  unproductive  wastes  to  good  account,  by  sowing  them 
with  seeds  of  the  Seakale  now — sure  of  ever  afterwards  obtaining 
an  unfailing  supply,  that  could  not  fail  to  be  welcome,  as  seaside 
places,  are,  as  a  rule,  very  deficient  in  good  early  vegetables. 

There  is  one  good  quality  belonging  to  the  growth  of  Seakale,  viz., 
that  when  once  established  there  is  no  fear  of  its  becoming  extinct, 
as  every  piece  of  root  forms  a  fresh  plant,  and  if  dug  up  deeply  it 
will  spring  again  from  the  extremities  of  the  broken-off  roots.  Yet 
its  culture  is,  as  a  rule,  sadly  neglected,  an  idea  being  entertained 
that  it  can  only  be  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich ;  and,  when  grown 
at  all  in  gardens  of  moderate  extent,  it  is  usually  in  the  shape  of  old 
worn-outstools,  that  have  run  up  into  hard  knotty  stems  from  want  of 
cutting  down  level  with  the  ground  every  year.  When  forced  or 
blanched  in  the  open  ground,  the  covering  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  the  crowns  cut  clean  off  with  a  sharp 
knife,  rather  below  the  level  of  the  soil ;  and  as  soon  as  they  form 
fresh  crowns,  the  latter  should  be  thinned-out  freely  before  they  be- 
come crowded.  Any  one  with  a  garden  should  grow  a  bed  of  Sea 
kale  ;  if  seaweed  or  saline  refuse  is  not  procurable,  a  slight  dressing 
of  salt  will  greatly  invigorate  it,  but,  as  before  stated,  it  is  of  such  a 
robust,  strong-rooting  character,  that  it  will  grow  well  in  any  ordi- 
nary kitchen  garden  soil. 

If  sets  or  pieces  of  roots  are  not  procurable,  get,  as  I  have  said, 
seed  at  once,  and  sow  it  in  drills  3  ft.  apart ;  it  will  make  good 
crowns  for  lifting  and  forcing  in  any  dark  warm  structure.  If  the 
permanent  crowns,  left  3  ft.  apart  each  way,  be  covered  with  pots 
and  litter  to  forward  them  before  their  natural  season  of  growth, 
and  if  the  remnant  be  retarded  by  non-conducting  material  as  late 
as  possible,  they  will  yield  a  supply,  with  but  moderate  cost,  from 
Christmas  to  May — a  period  when  vegetables,  even  in  rural  districts, 
are  not  over  abundant.  James  Groom. 

Linton. 


Botanical  Prize  for  1881.— A  silver  Council  Medal  is  offered 
by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  the  best  herbarium,  collected  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,'between  the  first  day  of  May,  1880,  and 
the  first  day  of  June,  1881  ;  and  should  there  be  more  than  one  col- 
lection possessing  such  an  amount  of  merit  as  to  entitle  the  collector 
to  reward,  a  second  prize,  consisting  of  a  bronze  medal,  and  also 
certificates  of  merit,  will  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 
In  the  event  of  none  of  the  collections  possessing  sufficient  merit  to 
justify  the  Council  in  awarding  medals  or  certificates,  none  will  be 
given.  Competitors  must  be  associates  or  apprentices  or  students  of 
the  Society,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  collection 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1881,  endorsed  "  Herba- 
rium for  Competition  for  the  Botanical  Prize. " 
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"THE    GARDEN"    SELECTION    OF    ORNAMENTAL    HARDY    HERBACEOUS    PLANTS. 

The  following  list,  wliich  embraces  the  two  previously  given  in  The  Garden,  contains  what  we  regard  as  true  herbaceous 
plants,  and  also  the  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  united.  At  the  suggestion  of  many  of  our  readers,  we  add  height,  colour, 
and  remarks  as  to  where  they  thrive  best  in  any  particular  soil  or  situation.  No  one  can  desire  less  than  we  do  to  limit  the 
variety  of  plants  of  this  sort  grown  ;  but  we  know  from  experience  that  a  good  deal  depends  on  whether  a  successful  beginning 
is  made  in  this  way ;  and,  as  many  persons  are  now  inquiring  for  the  best  plants  of  this  sort,  and  are  anxious  to  commence 
their  culture,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  make  a  choice  selection  upon  which  they  can  depend,  and  which  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  most  districts.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  restricted  as  this  selection  is,  there  are  whole  classes  of  very 
important  plants  not  included  in  it— for  example,  hardy  bulbs,  alpine  and  rock  plants,  and,  lastly,  biennial  plants  and  plants 
which,  like  the  Carnation  and  some  of  the  Double  Rockets,  require  annual  division  or  multiplication  in  order  to  be  successful 
in  their  culture.  These  plants  we  propose  to  treat  in  the  same  way  as  before  announced,  but  not  till  the  planting  season  comes 
round,  particularly  as  our  weekly  selections  will  in  themselves  comprise  the  cream  of  all  the  plants  in  flower  in  every  class. 


Name. 


Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl. 

Eupatorium 

Millefolium  roseum 
Acouitum  Napellus 
bicolor 

japonicum 

autumnale 
Alstrcemeria  aurantiaca 
Anchusa  italica 
Anemone  japonica 

Honorjne  Joubert 

Pulsatilla 

coronaria,  many  vars. 

alpiaa 

fulgeiis 

sylvestris 
Anthericum  Liliastrum  and  vars. 
Aquilegia  vulgaris  and  vars. 

chrysantha 
Armaria  cephalotes  and  vars. 

grandiflora 
Astragalus  dasyglottis 
Aster  longifolius  formosus 

Amelias  bessarabicus 

laivis 

turbinellus 

versicolor 
Baptisia  australis 
Betonica  grandiflora 
Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl. 
Campanula  Van  Houttei 

nobilis  and  vars. 

celtidifolia 

gloinerata  speciosa 

urticefolia  fl.-pl.  alba 

carpatica  and  vars. 

grandis 

Hosti 

persicifolia  and  vars. 

sarmatica 
Cardamine pratensis  fl.-pl. 
Centranthus  ruber  and  vars. 
Coreopsis  lanceolata 

tenuifolia 
Coronilla  iberica 

varia 
Corydalis  nobilis 
Delphinium  in  var. 
Dielytra  formosa 

spectabilis 
Dodecatheon  Meadia  and  vars. 

Jetfreyanum 
Echinacea  purpurea 

angustifolia 
Echinops  Ritro 

rutlienicus 
Epilobium  angustifolium  and  var. 

sericeum 
Epimedium  macranthum 
Erigeron  speciosum 
Eryngium  alpinum 
amethystinum 
Bourgati 


COLOUB. 


white 

yellow 

rose 

purple 

purple  and  white 

purple 

purple 

yellow 

blue 

rosy-red 

white 

purple 

various 

white 

brilliant  scarlet 

white 

white 

various 

yellow 

deep  rose 

deep  rose 

deep  purple 

rose 

dark  purple 

dark  purple 

deep  mauve 

various  shades  purple 

dark  purple 

reddish-purple 

yellow 

dark  purple 

red  and  white 

blue 

rich  deep  purple 

white 

blue,  mauve,  white 

pale  violet  blue 

blue 

white 

pale  mauve 

mauve 

deep  red  to  pink 

yellow 

yellow 

yellow 

rose 

yellow 

chiefly  purple  and  blue 

reddish-purple 

rosy-crimson 

deep  rose 

purplish-ross 

reddish-purple 

reddish-purple 

purple 

purplish-blue 

deep  rose  and  white 

deep  rose 

yellow 

purple 

deep  blue 

azure  blue 

light  blue 


Height. 


3  ft. 
3— 4  ft. 
2—3  ft. 
4— 6  ft. 
4— 6  ft. 
3^  ft. 
3^  ft. 
3  ft. 
4—5  ft. 
3  ft. 
3^  ft. 
6—10  in. 
6—10  in. 

6—9  in. 
9—15  in. 
14-2  ft. 
2  ft. 
2—3  ft. 
1— U  ft. 
1— 1|  ft. 
6—9  in. 
2  ft, 
2  ft. 
3—5  ft. 
3—5  ft. 
4—6  ft. 
3—5  ft, 
1—2  ft. 
9—15  in. 
1— Uft. 
1— U  ft. 
2—3  ft. 
1— U  ft. 
1—2  ft. 
9—12  in. 
1|— 2  ft. 
9  in.— 1  ft. 
14—3  ft. 
2—3  ft. 
9-12  in. 
U— 2  ft. 
U— 2  ft. 
12—15  in. 
6—9  in. 
1  ft. 

9  in.  1  ft. 
2—10  ft. 
9  in.— 1  ft. 
1— lift. 
9  in.— 1  ft. 
12—15  in. 
3—4  ft. 
3^  ft. 
3—5  ft. 
3-5  ft. 
4—6  ft. 
2^tft. 
9—15  in. 
9— 15  in. 
14-3  ft. 
14—3  ft, 
14-24  ft. 


Flowering. 


summer 
summer 
summer 


Eemarks. 


borders,  beds  for  cutting 

borders,  groups  of  the  finer  species 

borders  or  fringes  of  shrubbery 


summer  &  autumn'  never  in  vegetable  gardens 


summer  &  autumn 
autumn 
autumn 
autumn 
summer 
autumn 
autumn 
spring 
spring  and  summer 
early  summer 
early  summer 
early  summer 
summer 
spring  and  summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
autumn 
autumn 
autumn 
autumn 
autumn 
summer 
!  summer 
spring 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
spring 
summer  &  autumn 
summer 
summer 

spring  and  summer 
summer 
spring 

summer  &  autumn 
spring  and  summer 
spring  and  summer 
early  summer 
early  summer 
latterpt.  of  summr. 
latterpt.  of  summr. 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
spring 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 


shrubberies  and  rough  places 
,,  ,,         groups,  borders,  &  naturalisd. 

borders,  shrubberies,  and  naturalised 

borders  and  margins  of  shrubberies 

borders  and  shrubberies 

borders,  shrubberies,  and  naturalised 

borders,  banks,  and  rocks 

borders  and  bulb  beds 

borders,  groups,  and  rougher  parts  of  rockery 

borders 

borders,  margins  of  shrubberies,  &c. ,  and  rocks 

borders 

borders  and  in  long  Grass 

borders  and  beds,  groups 

borders,  edgings 

borders  and  rock  gardens 
borders,  shrubberies,  and  groups 
borders  and  naturalised 


borders  and  margins  of  shrubberies 

borders,  waterside,  and  bog  garden 
borders  in  good  soil 
borders  and  naturalised 


borders  and  rock  garden 
borders  and  naturalised 
borders  and  rock  garden 
borders  and  naturalised 

borders,  open  glades,  and  wild  garden 

walls,  rocky  places,  borders  :  sea-side  plant 

borders,  margins,  shrubberies 

borders  in  light  rich  soil 

rock  gardens  and  margins  of  borders 

naturalised,  banks,  borders,  rocky  places 

borders,  in  light  rich  soil 

borders,  groups,  beds,  shrubberies,  &naturalisd. 

borders,  in  rich  light  soil,  and  naturalised 

borders,  in  rich  warm  soil,  and  naturalised 

borders  and  rock  garden 

»)  )» 

borders  and  margins  of  shrubbery 
margins  of  shrubbery 


woods,  shrubberies,  &c. 

borders 

on  m  irgins  of  choice  shrubs  &  American  plants 

borders 

borders  and  beds,  margins  of  shrubberies 
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Name. 


Funkia  Sieboldi 

japonica 

subcordata  grandiflora 
Gaillardia  aristata 

grandiflora 
Galega  officinalis  and  var.  alba 
Gentiana  asclepiadea  and  vara. 

acaulis 
Geranium  armenum 

ibericum 

sanguineum  and  vara. 
Geum  coccineum  fl,-pl. 
Gypsophila  paniculata 
Hedysarum  obscurum 
Helenium  autumnale  grandicepa 
Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.  -pi. 

rigidus 

Helleborus  niger  and  others 
orientalia  and  vara. 

colchicus 
Hemerocallis  disticha  fl.-pl. 

flava 

fulva 

graminea 
Iberis  sempervirens  and  vars. 

Garrexiana 

corre^folia 
Iris  (rhizomatouskinds  in  variety) 
Kniphofia  (Tritoma)  Uvaria 

Macowani 
Lathyrus    grandifloriis    splendens 

latifolius  and  white  var. 

Sibthorpi 
Liatris  spicata 

pycnostachya 
Linaria  dalmatica 
Linum  perenne  and  vars. 

narbonnense 

flaviim 

arboreum 
liUpinus  polyphyllus  and  vars. 
Lychnis  vespertina  fl.-pl.  alba. 

Viscaria  splendens  fl.-pl. 

chalcedonica  fl.-pl. 
Lythrum  Salicaria  splendens 
Malva  moschata  alba 
Monarda  didyma 

fistulosa  and  vars. 
CEnothera  missouriensis 

fruticosa 

speciosa 

riparia 

Youngi 
Orobus  canescens 

aurantiua 

cyaneus 

flacoidus 

lathyroides 

vernus  and  vars. 
Papaver  orientale  and  vars. 
P»onia  anemonEeflora  and  vars. 

oflBcinalis,  many  double  vars 

tenuifolia  and  vara. 
Pentstemon  procerus 

barbatus  Torreyi 
Phlomis  Herba-venti 

Russelliana 
Phlox  ovata 

glaberrima 

canadensis 

paniculata  and  vars. 

divaricata 
Potentilla  hybrida  fl.-pl.  vars. 
Plumbago  Larpentae 
Pyrethrum  aerotinum 

roseum  and  many  vara. 
Eudbeokia  Newmanni 
Ranunculus  acria  fl.-pl. 


Colour. 


pale  lilac 

white 

bluish 

red  and  yellow 

red  and  yellow 

pink  or  white 

deep  purple  or  white 

blue 

violet-purple 

purple 

purplish-crimson 

brilliant  scarlet 

white 

purple 

yellow 

yellow 

yellow 

white  and  pinkish 

purple  and  wliite 

deep  purple 

reddish-yellow 

yellow 

coppery-red 

yellow 

white 

white 

white 

various 

orange-scarlet 

orange-scarlet 

deep  rose 

deep  rose 

deep  rose 

purple 

purple 

yellow 

blue 

light  blue 

yellow 

yellow 

purple  and  white 

white 

deep  rose 

orange-red 

reddish-purple 

white 

crimson 

various 

pale  yellow 

yellow 

white 

yellow 

yellow 

blue  and  yellow 

orange-yellow 

blue  and  purple 

blue  and  purple 

blue  and  purple 

brilliant  scarlet 

various 

various 

dark  red 

purple 

scarlet 

purplish-violet 

yellow 

deep  rose 

rose 

fine  rose 

varioiis 

porcelain  blue 

various 

blue  and  violet 

white 

various 

yellow 

yellow 


Height. 


1— li  ft. 
1—2  ft. 
1—2  ft. 
1—3  ft. 
1—3  ft. 
3—4  ft. 
9—15  in. 
4—6  ft. 
3—4  ft. 
2—3  ft. 
1—2  ft. 
1— U  ft. 
li— 3  ft. 
6—9  in. 
5—8  ft. 
2—3  ft. 
li— 3  ft. 

1—2  ft. 
1—2  ft. 
1—2  ft. 
1—2  ft. 
1—2  ft. 
1—2  ft. 
1—2  ft. 
1— U  ft. 
9—15  in. 
9—15  in. 
1—3  ft. 
2—4  ft. 
1— li  ft. 
4— 6  "ft. 
4—6  ft. 
4—6  ft. 
2— 4  ft. 
3—5  ft. 
2— 4  ft. 
1— li  ft. 
1— li  ft. 
9—12  in. 
1— li  ft. 
3—5  ft. 
2—3  ft. 
9—12  in. 
lJ-2  ft. 
3—6  ft. 
1— li  ft. 
2—3  ft. 
2i— 4  ft. 
6—12  in. 
li-3  ft. 
9  in.— 2  ft. 
1— lift, 
li— 2i  ft. 
9—15  in. 
li— 2  ft- 
9—15  in. 
9—15  in. 
1— li  ft. 
9—15  i--. 
3  ft. 

li— 3  ft. 
li— 3  ft. 
1— li  ft. 
6—9  in. 
3—8  ft. 
1—2  ft. 
2—5  ft. 
1  ft. 

9  in.— 1  ft. 
9in.— 1  ft. 
2^  ft. 
9—15  in. 
1— IJ  ft. 
9—15  in. 
4—6  ft. 
1— 4  ft. 
2— 3i  ft. 
9  in.— 2  ft. 


Flowering. 


summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

spring  &  summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

spring  and  summer 

summer 

summer 

autumn 

summer  &  autumn 

autumn 

autumn  and  winter 

autumn 

autumn  and  spring 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer  &  autumn 

summer  &  autumn 

summer 

autumn 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

late  in  summer 

late  in  summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

early  summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer  &  autumn 

summer  &  autumn 

summer  &  autumn 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

spring 

summer 

spring 

spring 

summer 

spring 

early  summer 

early  summer 

early  summer 

early  summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer  &  autumn 

autumn 

autumn 

summer  &  autumn 

summer  &  autumn 

summer  &  autumn 


Remarks. 


peat  beds  and  margins  of  American  shrub  beds 

borders  and  margins 
borders 

)) 
naturalised  in  shrubberies  or  copses  &  borders 
borders,  and  naturalised  in  copses  or  woods 
borders  and  wild  garden 
borders,  edgings,  and  rock  garden 

»»  J»  M 

borders  and  edgings 

»»  »» 

borders  and  banks 
borders 

shrubberies,  or  for  naturalisation  in  woods 
margins  of  shrubberies  and  rough  borders 
t>  M  ,, 

grassy  banks,  borders 
beds  of  evergreen  herbs 

>»  »» 

borders,  margins  of  shrubberies 


borders  and  rocky  banks 

borders,  banks,  edgings,  and  rough  rockwork 


beds,  borders,  groups,  gi-assy  places 

groups,  beds,  borders  on  the  grass 

warm  borders 

trellis-work,  walls,  climbing  over  low  shrubs 


borders  and  in  peat  beds 

»»  >) 

borders 

j» 
warm  borders 

hardy  in  many  districts,  on  banks  and  rocks 
borders  and  fringes  of  shrubberies 
wild  garden  and  borders 
borders 

borders  and  rocky  banks 
borders 

moist  borders  and  waterside 
borders  and  fringes,  shrubberies,  woods 
sandy  woods  and  shrubberies,  borders 

'»  )»  J) 

borders,  banks 
borders 


borders'and  fringes  of  shrubber!e3 


margin  of  shrubbery,  groups,  borders 
single  specimens  and  groups  isolated  on  lawnS, 
shrubberies,  borders,  mixed  masses 

borders  and  rock  gardens 

borders 

wild  garden  and  borders 

»>  t» 

borders  and  rock  garden 


borders  and  beds 

borders  and  rock  garden 

borders  and  beds 

borders  and  banks 

margin  of  shrubberies,  rough  borders 

beds  and  borders 

borders,  margin  of  shrubberies 

borders 
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Name. 

Colour. 

Height. 

Flowerixg. 

Remarks. 

Kanunculus  aconitifolius  fl.-pl. 

white 

9in.— U  ft. 

early  summer 

rich  light  borders 

amplexicaulis 

yellow 

6—12  in. 

spring 

,,           ,, 

Saxifraga  granulata  fl.-pl. 

white 

9— 12  in. 

spring 

edgings,  borders,  and  roek  gardens 

(Megasea)  ligulata  and  vars. 

pink  (various  shades) 

1— Uft. 

spring 

as  a  carpet  under  trees,    beds    of   evergreen 

crassifolia 

pink  (various  shades) 

1— U  ft. 

spring 

herbs,  borders,  and  banks 

cordifolia  and  other  vars. 

pink  (various  shades) 

1-lift. 

spring 

"                                   )i                                   n 

Soabiosa  caiicaaica 

pale  blue 

U— 3  ft. 

summer 

borders,  and  for  naturalisation 

Scutellaria  alpina  and  vars. 

purple  and  yellow 

9—12  in. 

summer 

borders  and  rocky  places 

Sedum  spectabile 

deep  pink 

1— U  ft. 

autumn 

borders,  groups,  and  beds,  &  for  naturalisation. 

Senecio  pulcher 

magenta 

U— 3  ft. 

autumn 

warm  borders 

Spirsea  palmata 

crimson 

U— 3  ft. 

summer 

fringes  of  peaty  beds,  and  for  naturalisation 

Aruncus  (good  vars. ) 

white 

2^  ft. 

summer 

borders,  isolated  on  Grass,  groups 

Filipendula  fl.-pl. 

white 

lh—2h  ft. 

summer 

borders 

venusta 

crimson 

li— 3  ft. 

summer 

peat  beds  and  moist  borders 

Statice  latifolia 

purple 

\-',—2h  ft. 

summer 

borders,  groups,  or  singly 

Symphytum  bohemicum 
caucasicum 

reddish-purple 
deep  blue 

2-3  ft. 
11— 2  ft. 

spring  and  summer 

wild  garden  and  fringes  of  shrubbery 
»»                   j»                   )> 

Tradescantia  virginica  vars. 

deep  purple  or  white 

1—2  ft. 

summer 

borders 

TroUius  asiaticus 

yellow 

U— 2  ft. 

early  summer 

borders,  groups,  and  wild  garden 

Fortunei 

orange 

U— 2  ft. 

early  summer 

tt                 ))                 )) 

europa3us  and  vars. 

yellow 

U— 2  ft. 

early  summer 

tt                 1)                 J) 

Verbascum  phlomoides 

yellow 

7—9  ft. 

summer 

beds  and  groups,  with  the  finer  hardy  plants. 

Chaixi 

yellow- 

6—9  ft. 

summer 

margin  of  shrubberies,  and  backs  of  borders. 

Veronica  austriaca 

blue  purple 

1— li  ft. 

summer 

borders 

Candida 

deep  purple 

1— lift. 

summer 

>) 

corymbosa 

deep  purple 

1— U  ft. 

summer 

tt                                                    • 

longifolia  subsessiUs 

deep  purple 

li-3  ft. 

summer 

„ 

OBITUARY. 

Miss  Hope,  a  name  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  gardens  and  of  gar- 
dening, died  somewhat  suddenly  at  Wardie  Lodge,  Trinity,  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  26th  ult.  Her  benevolence  in  distributing  flowers 
amongst  the  poor,  and  the  interest  whicli  she  took  in  her  garden, 
knew  no  bounds.  The  Rector  of  Market  Deeping  (the  Rev.  D. 
Robertson)  thus  writes  respecting  her  : — "  I  should  bke  to  add  my 
testimony  to  the  loss  all  lovers  and  growers  of  flowers  have  sustained 
in  the  death  of  Miss  Frances  Jane  Hope,  of  Wardie,  near  Edinburgh. 
She  was  no  ordinary  person.  Inheriting  a  love  of  botany  from  her 
uncle,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hope,  she  was  not  so  much  a  botanist  as  a 
gardener.  To  her  it  was  a  greater  pleasure  to  cultivate  her 
flowers  and  make  them  happy  than  to  classify  and  dissect  them.  Her 
garden  was  the  great  interest  of  her  life.  She  was  up  early  and  at 
work  late  in  it,  working  as  hard  as  her  men,  and  doing  every- 
thing much  better  than  they.  She  spared  no  pains  to 
add  to  her  collection,  and  had  visited  every  nursery  of  importance 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Her  heart  was  open  to  flowers  of  all 
sorts.  She  loved  even  those  which  others  thought  dull  and  unattrac- 
tive, and  discovered  beautiesinthem.  No  plant  was  despised  byher,  and 
she  made  use  of  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  best.  In  winter,  for  example, 
she  would  fill  her  beds  with  common  curly  Kale  of  many  shades. 
Thus  her  garden  was  as  suggestive  as  most  gardens  are  commonplace; 
many  visited  it  and  drew  inspiration  from  it.  Her  drawing-room, 
with  its  large  windows  overlooking  the  sea,  was  adorned  each  week 
with  fresh  combinations  of  flowers  arranged  with  untold  thought 
and  study  ;  and  she  would  mix  with  perfect  taste  the  humblest  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  field  with  choice  exotics  and  rare  greeuliouse  plants 
and  Jlosses.  So  kind  and  true  a  friend  was  seldom  met  with. 
Long  before  the  days  of  'Flower  Missions,'  her  flowers  found 
their  way  to  many  a  hospital  and  sick  room.  She  grew  certain 
sweet-smelling  herbs  on  purpose  for  posies  for  the  poor  of  Edinburgh. 
Her  bright  handsome  face  will  long  be  missed  ;  many  a  one,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  as  he  walks  round  his  garden,  will  point 
sadly  to  some  choice  plant,  and  say,  '  I  got  that  from  dear  Miss 
Fanny  Hope. '  No  lady  that  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  of  was  so 
good  a  gardener  or  loved  flowers  so  well." 

"  'That  kind  old  lady.  Miss  Hope,  is  dead, 'was,"  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Heatherbank,  ' '  the  exclamation  at  our  breakfast  table  the  other 
day,  to  the  grief  of  all  who  heard  it.  You  wiU,  doubtless,  have  an 
obituary  notice  of  Miss  Hope  by  a  more  quabfied  pen  than  mine, 
but  you  must  allow  me  to  add  a  small  stone  to  her  cairn.  She  was 
not  only  a  valued  correspondent,  but  it  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
every  year,  on  the  way  home  from  farther  north,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
her  most  interesting  garden,  where  her  warm  kindly  welcome,  and 
the  way  she  went  over  her  favourites  one  by  one,  made  the  day  a 
very  pleasant  one  ;  while  the  constant  '  Would  you  like  it '  made  it 
sometimes  difiicult  to  admire  even  a  weed.  She  had  the  true  gardener's 
love  of  plants  for  their  own  sakes,  free  from  any  question  of  owner- 


ship ;  I  could  see  this  well  last  year,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
going  with  her  carefully  through  the  gardens  here.  In  my  wild 
wood  garden  is  a  bed,  one  of  the  most  successful  ones,  called  '  Misa 
Hope's  bed,'  in  which  every  plant  was  given  me  byher.  As  one 
beautiful  flower  after  another  comes  out,  it  will  call  up  a  pleasing 
recollection  of  a  valued  lost  friend." 


ANSWERS  TO  COEEESPOKDENTS. 


Paris  Daisy  or  Marguerite.— J/u.  S.— Chrysanthemum  frutescens  is  not 
crimson  but  white  ;  and  there  is  also  a  yellow  variety,  both  of  which  may  be 
obtained  in  this  country. 

Cabbage-stalk  Walking  Sticks.— I  have  produced  some  of  the  variety 
of  Cabbage  which  is  used  for  walking-sticks.  They  are  now  three  years  old,  in 
flower,  and  about  6  ft.  high.  Will  some  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  when 
I  should  take  them  up,  and  how  I  should  treat  them  so  as  to  form  walking-sticks? 
— K.  C.  B. 

Green-centered  Ranunculus.— 3/ rs.  .4.— Such  cases  are  interesting,  but 
not  uncommon.  They  are  akin  to  green  leaves  and  shoots  issuing  from  the 
centres  of  Roses,  and  show  the  close  comiection  that  exists  between  leaf  buds  and 
flower  buds  at  certain  stages  of  gro^vth. 

Parsley  for  Exhibition.  — TT.  fi.— I  have  had  good  pots  of  Parsley  by 
sowing  the  seeds  in  gentle  heat  in  spring,  potting  off  the  young  plants  singly 
when  large  enough  into  2i-in.  pots,  and  sliif  ting  them  on  as  more  root-space 
was  required,  until  they  occupied  6-in.  or  8-in.  pots.  If  a  large  potf ul  is  required, 
when  the  plants  have  filled  -l-in.  pots  pack  half-a-dozen  into  a  12-in.  pot.  Use 
good  rich  soil,  containing  a  little  burnt  earth  or  some  wood  ashes.- -E.  H. 

Rhododendrons.— Beta. —Plant  at  once.  The  hybrids  of  ponticum  are  the 
hanliest  and  cheapest  ;  the  catawbiense  hybrids  are  also  hardy,  and  good  for 
grouping.  Among  the  choice-named  kinds  the  following  half-dozen  are  good 
and  distinct — Blaudyanum,  Brayanum,  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  John  Waterer, 
Joseph  Whitworth,  and  Mrs.  John  Clutton.— E.  H. 

Names  of  Plants.— 7.  L.—Roteia.  japonica  is  the  correct  name  of  the 
common  Spirrea ;  Helleborus;.mger  maximus,  but  it  is  also  correctly  kno^vn  as  H. 
altifoUus;  Spiraea  palmata  has  no  such  synonym  as  S.  purpurea.  J.  C.A. — 1, 
Saxifraga  ligulata  ;  2,  Calceolaria  violacea;  3,  Lamium  maculatum  ;  4,  Kennedya. 
bimaculata.  S.  T.— Magnolia  Yulan.  Z.— Pyrus  spectabilis.  R.  T.—\,  Choro- 
zema  varium  ;  2,  C.  cordatum  ;  3,  Goodia  latifolia  ;  4,  Boronia  pinnata  ;  5, 
Brachysema  lanceolata  :  all  these  are  Australian  plants,  belonging  to  the  Pea 
family.  Enquirer. — 1,  Oncidium  sarcodes  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  roseum,  which 
much  resembles,  but  is  not  identical  with,  Mesospinidiumvulcanicum.  Annateur. 
— Piptanthus  nepalensis,  a  Himalayan  shrub.  A.  B.—l,  Mertensia  virginica  ;  2, 
Trillium  sessile ;  3,  Cornus  canadensis ;  4,  TroUius  asiaticus.  iU".— The  hardy 
Lady's  Slipper  you  describe  is  probably  Cypripedium  Calceolus. 


Nicotine  Soap  as  an  Insecticide, — I  have  tried  this  in 
various  ways,  and  in  all  cases  have  found  it  to  be  a  valuable  insecti- 
cide. It  kills  insects  of  all  kinds  effectually,  and  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, even  to  the  most  tender  foliage.  Mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
3  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  it  will  clear  Peach  trees  of  aphides  and 
red  spider,  while  stronger  decoctions  will  kill  both  mealy  bug  and 
scale  ;  but  for  these,  winter  is  perhaps  the  best  time  to  employ  it, 
when  the  wood  is  ripe  and  hard.  It  may  be  applied  either  with  the 
sjTinge  or  by  means  of  a  brush. — J.  G, 
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[Vol.  XVII. 


"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  : 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


but 


ENGLISH    FLOWER    GARDENS. 

The  poet  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  How,  observes  that  "  our 
skill  in  gardening  or  in  laying  out  grounds  is  the  only  taste 
we  can  call  our  own — the  only  proof  of  our  original  talent  in 
matters  of  pleasure."  Without  entering  into  any  discussion 
of  this  assertion,  we  must,  I  think,  agree  with  him  that  the 
art  of  gardening  flourishes  in  England  to  a  degree  quite  un- 
known in  other  countries.  I  am  now  thinking  of  private 
gardens  :  not  only  of  the  stately  pleasaunces  of  our  rich 
landed  proprietors,  where  every  appliance  that  wealth 
can  procure  or  cultivated  taste  suggest  is  lavished  on  an 
"  earthly  paradise ; "  I  would  rather  dwell  on  the  sweet  me- 
mory of  the  old-fashioned  gardens  which  surround  some  of  our 
unpretending  country  houses  and  parsonages.  The  object  of  art 
is  to  give  pleasure  ;  therefore,  let  every  man  have  his  own  way 
in  his  garden.  Persons  of  taste  hail  the  reaction  which  is  now 
setting  in  with  regard  to  the  bedding-out  system — a  fashion  at 
once  expensive  and  unsatisfactory.  The  article  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Review  "  referred  to  in  The  Gabden  of  May  1st 
says  that  "  a  good-sized  garden  will  take  at  least  100,000 
plants  to  make  it  effective."  What  a  waste'  of  labour  and 
money !  Take  last  year  for  example.  I  have  two  long 
borders  in  my  garden  which  are  usually  "  bedded-out."  I 
cannot  say  how  many  hundreds  of  Pelargoniums  and  Lobelias 
were  put  in ;  but,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  season,  we  had 
no  flowers  to  speak  of — indeed,  the  plants  made  hardly  any 
growth  ;  while  in  the  part  given  up  to  herbaceous  plants  the 
odd  nooks  and  corners  and  shrubbery  borders  were  gay  from 
February  to  October. 

The  daughters  of  the  year 
One  after  one  through  that  still  garden  passed, 
Each  garlanded  with  her  peculiar  flower. 

The  system  which  permits  the  beds  to  lie  fallow  for  eight 
months  in  order  to  have  a  blaze  of  gorgeous-coloured  things, 
destitute  alike  of  scent  or  beauty,  during  the  remaining  four 
must  surely  be  an  evil  one.  I  am  here  reminded  of  the  visit 
which  the  Marquis  de  Pleinebourse's  gardener  paid  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  a  gardener  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  "  How 
many  Tulips  have  you  bought  this  year  for  your  place  ? " 
"  Oh  !  perhaps  a  few  hundreds."  The  rejoinder  of  the  other 
was  almost  contemptuous  :  "  Why,  we  have  ordered  6000,  and 
I  am  going  to  plant  them  all  in  two  long  rows.''  "Spring 
flowers,"  says  the  Quai'terly  Revieiv,  "  are  far  less  cultivated 
in  great  gardens  than  in  those  of  less  pretensions. "  Who  does 
not  remember  lovely  spots  in  the  country  where  the  homely 
cottage  is  bright  in  April  with  Gillyflowers,  Polyanthuses, 
and  Dafiodils  \  while  later  on  in  the  same  spot  we  may  expect 
to  find  tall  Lilies,  the  flaunting  Pceony,  masses  of  white 
Pinks,  with  great  bushes  of  purple  Lavender,  and  fragrant 
Lad's-love.  Here  may  be  found  many  an  old-fashioned  flower 
which  has  been  fondly  cherished  for  generations  and  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  though  it  is  entirely  unknown  in  the 
fashionable  world.  Often  have  I  observed  when  a  labourer 
is  what  they  term  in  Notts  "flitting"  some  member  of  the 
family  keeping  guard  over  a  parcel  of  roots  which  flourished 
in  the  garden  of  the  old  home,  and  are  now  to  be  transplanted 
to  blossom  in  the  new  one. 

I  spent  lately  my  Saturday's  holiday  at  Belvoir,  where  the 
spring  gardens  are  now  in  their  highest  beauty.  There  the 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  nearly  over  ;  but  they  are  hardly 


missed  among  beds  of  purple  Aubrietia  bordered  with  Arabis, 
or  others  of  blue  Myosotis  dissitiflora  edged  with  scarlet 
Daisies,  or,  in  some  instances,  with  clumps  of  "  the  pale 
Primrose."  Time  would  fail  me  were  I  to  attempt  any  de- 
tailed account  of  these  splendours.  I  can  merely  glance  at 
them.  The  spring  gardens  are  three  in  number,  and  of 
different  sizes.  The  first  you  enter  is  an  upper  terrace  formed 
into  beds  and  walks.  From  this  you  look  down  a  steep 
closely-mown  slope,  the  eye  resting  upon  the  so-called 
Italian  garden.  The  flower  beds  are  filled  for  the  most 
part  with  purple,  yellow,  and  white  flowers.  The  attempt 
to  "Italianise"  a  purely  English  garden  is,  I  think,  a  mistake. 
What  have  Moss-grown  statues  of  ApoUos  and  Fauns  to  do 
here  %  They  are  all  very  well  among  the  alleys  of  Ilex  and 
Bay,  in  the  country  where  once  the  old  gods  were  worshipped, 
where,  in  the  Golden  Age,  "  their  footsteps  haunted  every 
sylvan  dell ; "  but  they  seem  to  shiver  in  the  rough  winds 
of  our  northern  climate.  Leaving  this  part,  you  enter  an 
avenue  of  forest  trees,  and  passing  through  a  rustic  gate,  the 
clief-d'osuvre  of  Mr.  Ingram's  art  lies  open  to  your  view. 
The  various  colours  are  massed  together  and  harmonise  per- 
fectly— in  fact  the  novelty  of  the  whole  effect  creates  an 
impression  very  difficult  to  describe,  inasmuch  as  this  garden 
differs  so  entirely  from  all  others.  On  the  semicircular  slope 
is  a  collection  of  spring  flowers,  many  of  them  very  rare  and 
choice.  Some  are  natives  of  Norway,  the  Hebrides,  and  the 
Orkney  Islands,  while  a  great  proportion  are  from  the  Alpine 
regions.  These  last  grow  so  gracefully  in  the  nooks  and 
ledges  of  the  artistically  constructed  rockwork  that  one  can 
hardly  realise  that  they  have  been  placed  there  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Many  of  these  plants  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Ingram 
in  his  travels ;  and  he  has  so  carefully  studied  their  habits 
in  their  distant  homes  that  he  is  able  to  grow  them  in  perfec- 
tion in  this  country.  The  whole  of  these  gardens  are  so 
natural  that  once  inside  the  charmed  enclosure  you  feel  among 
friends  and  companions  ;  here  is  no  injudicious  interference  ; 
everything  is  so  well  arranged  that — 

Ai-t  itself  is  Nature. 

One  or  two  things  strike  one  particularly — the  exquisite 
blue  of  the  Myosotis  and  of  the  Omphalodes  verna.  This 
brilliant  colour  may  be  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  soil ; 
but  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Very  beautiful  things 
grow  among  the  rockwork ;  many  of  these  were  masses  of 
delicate  bloom,  but  there  were  plenty  yet  to  blossom,  waiting 
to  fi.ll  vacant  places,  so  as  to  carry  on  the  royal  dynasty  of 
flowers  through  the  months  of  the  changing  year.  The  com- 
mon Primrose,  the  Oxlip,  and  the  double  Wood  Anemone 
were  among  the  prettiest  of  our  English  favourites.  A  cas- 
cade tumbles  over  some  of  the  stones  and  falls  into  a  pool  of 
water,  where  tall  Arums  are  now  in  flower,  and  many  other 
plants  springing  up,  so  that  the  surface  will  soon  be  covered, 
while  the  edges  are  carefully  planted  with  low-growing  roots. 
Here  and  there  on  the  Grass  beyond  you  see  a  stately  Rhodo- 
dendron, with  its  masses  of  pink  or  crimson  flowers  ;  or  "a 
Cedar  spreads  his  dark  green  layers  of  shade." 

Rustic  seats  are  placed  in  spots  where  you  get  the  prettiest 
glimpses  of  this  enchanted  garden,  which  is  so  skilfully  con- 
trived that  its  beauty  comes  upon  you  not  all  at  once,  but  by 
snatches.  Some  turn  of  the  path  reveals  a  lovely  spot  un- 
dreamt of  before ;  while  beyond,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach, 
stretches  a  fair  country — grassy  slopes,  thickly  planted  here  and 
there  with  trees,  some  still  leafless,  others  just  beginning  to 
put  on  their  livery  of  green. 

Of  Mr.  Ingram,  a  man  of  taste  and  culture,  it  may  well  be 
said  "  Si  monumenium  quceris  circumspice."  He  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  new  taste  in  gardening.  True,  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  men  of  the  last  century;  the  names  of 
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Bridgeman  and  Kent  will  be  gratefully  remembered  as  the 
originators  of  a  new  form  of  gardening.  They  utterl}'  dis- 
carded the  "vegetable  sculpture"  (as  a  recent  writer  happily 
terms  it),  the  groups  of  men  and  animals  cut  out  of  Yew 
trees,  and  they  gave  free  scope  to  the  wild  luxuriant  beauties 
of  nature,  and  strove  to  reproduce  them  as  far  as  possible. 
Addison  and  Pope  defended  this  revolution  by  their  pens,  and 
laid  out  their  gardens  in  conformity  with  its  precepts.  Spence 
and  Horace  Walpole  were  likewise  its  supporters.  To  this 
revolution  we  owe  many  of  the  beautiful  pleasure  grounds 
which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  England.  They  took  the 
place  of  the  formal  style  of  gardening  which  was  introduced 
by  Le  Notre  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  A  few  of  his 
stiff,  unnatural  c.eations  still  remain,  but  they  are  now  little 
admired.  "  The  results,"  says  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  delightful 
"  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  te  which  I 
am  indebted  for  some  of  the  preceding  remarks,  "  of 
the  general  revival  of  pleasure  gardens  are  of  two 
kinds — namely,  the  improvement  of  a  certain  style 
of  landscape  gardening,  and  the  practical  education  of  a  new 
school  of  landscape  gardeners."  Some  way  on  in  this  century 
the  "  bedding-out  system "  was  introduced.  At  first,  only 
scarlet  Pelargoniums  were  planted  out  ;  then  hardy  Calceo- 
larias, Lobelias,  &c.  ;  these  have  been  followed  by  varieties 
of  zonal  Geraniums,  until  we  reach  the  epoch  of  the  mania 
for  carpet  bedding.  Echeverias,  Coleus,  and  the  like  are  very 
pretty  things  in  their  way,  but  thej'  are  sorry  substitutes  for 
real  flowers.  Now,  we  may,  among  other  signs,  point  to  the 
spring  gardens  at  Belvoir  as  a  proof  that  the  tide  is  really 
setting  in  in  a  contrary  direction.  May  Mr.  Ingram  have 
many  followers  !  Few  of  us  have  the  power  of  creating,  as 
he  has  done,  a  fairy  paradise  on  the  Leicestershire  hill-sides  ; 
but  those  who  are  blessed  with  gardens  may  follow  in  his 
steps,  and  cultivate  flowers  not  entirely  for  their  costliness 
or  noveltj',  but  treat  them  as  friends  and  companions. 

Something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  encouragement  by 
offering  prizes  for  herbaceous  flowers  at  village  shows.  I 
often  see  prizes  given  for  bunches  of  wild  flowers  tastelessly 
put  together.  Why  should  there  not  be  rewards  oftered  for 
the  prettiest  garden,  or  for  the  one  which  is  the  brightest 
.throughout  the  year  ?  This  would  stir  people  up  to  procure 
and  cultivate  the  best  hardy  flowers.  In  this  way  many  a 
lovely  and  fragrant  plant  might  be  rescued  from  unmerited 
oblivion  and  reinstated  among  the  "things  of  beauty."  Why 
.  should  the  cottager  spend  money  in  the  purchase  of  half-hardy 
plants,  which  cannot  possibly  be  kept  through  the  winter,  when 
he  might,  with  very  little  trouble,  have  his  small  plot  full  of 
'433iutiful  things  throughout  the  yearl  Many  of  our  working 
men  show  great  taste  for  gardening,  but  I  should  like  pretty 
.cottage  gardens  to  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  esception.  I  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  tine  patches  of  Gentianella  at  Belvoir  ; 
they  grow  in  the  kitchen  gardens  and  other  places.  This 
lovely  flower  is  little  cultivated,  though  nothing  can  be  more 
effective  in  spring  than  the  wide  borders  of  it  which  you 
see  in  many  old-fashioned  places.  Purple  Honesty  (a  plant 
which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  collection  of  biennials) 
grows  well  at  Belvoir.  I  missed  the  white  variety,  which  is 
equally  pretty.  Neither  did  I  notice  the  Anemone,  which  is  one 
of  our  greatest  spring  favourites.  The  Anemone  fulgens,  which 
flames  in  the  fields  of  Southern  France,  and  the  pale  mauve 
and  grey  A.  apeunina,  which  flowers  in  iMarch  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Piome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  were  growing  in 
abundance ;  but  I  could  ill  spare  our  own  beautiful  variety. 

Before  leaving  Belvoir  I  visited  the  nurseries  of  herbaceous 
plants  (many  of  these  were  on  their  trial  before  being  removed 
to  the  beds),  and  gained  by  the  way  some  valuable  informa- 
tion.    I  cannot  forbear  quoting  some  lines  from  the  "  Book 


of  the  Dutchesse,"   which  might  have  been  written  of  the 
Belvoir  garden  : — 

A  flowery  greene, 

Full  thicke  of  Grasse,  full  soft  and  sweete 

With  floures,  fele  fair  under  feet, 

And  little  used,  it  seemed  tlius, 

For  both  Flora  and  Zepherus, 

They  two  tliat  make  floures  grow. 

Had  made  hir  dwelling  there  I  trow, 

For  it  was  so  to  behold 

As  though  the  earth  euvj'e  wold 

To  be  gayer  than  the  heven, 

To  have  mo  floures  such  seven 

As  in  the  welkin  sterros  be. 

It  had  forgot  the  poverte 

That  winter  through  his  cold  morrowes 

Had  made  it  suffer,  and  his  sorrowes 

All  was  forgotten,  and  that  was  seene. 

For  all  the  wood  was  woxen  gi'eene. 
Reioarli-on-Treut.  W.   Newton. 


MYOSOTIS     DISSITIFLOKA. 

This  suffered  more  than  usual  from  the  severity  of  the  cold  this 
winter.  We  had  thousands  of  plants  killed  outright ;  but  those  left 
are  so  supremely  beautiful,  that  this  usefid  Forget-me-not  seems 
well  worth  a  little  protection  in  cold  localities.  Very  little  suffices 
— a  few  mats  or  a  screen  of  boughs  where  the  plants  are  groftped  or 
massed  in  sheltered  positions  will  be  enough.  The  plants,  whether 
seedlings  or  cuttings,  should  not  be  large  or  luxuriant  ;  those  that 
are  so  should  be  lifted  and  replanted  in  October.  Plants  moved  in 
that  month  or  November  generally  winter  best.  But  large  plants 
seem  to  hold  the  rain  and  dew  in  them  so  long  as  to  rot  out  their 
centre,  leaving  a  small  ring  of  verdure  outside.  There  is  no  advan- 
tage in  large  plants,  supposing  they  wintered  as  safely  as  small  ones  ; 
for  by  planting  the  smaller  ones  together  masses  of  any  desired  size 
may  be  formed,  and  the  smaller  plants  seem  to  flower  stronger  and 
longer  than  the  larger  ones.  Small  plants  have  also  this  great  advan- 
tage, viz.,  that  a  great  number  can  be  sheltered  with  but  little  trouble 
and  in  a  small  space.  In  uncongenial  localities  few  plants  are  more 
deserving  of  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  till  February  or  March  than 
this  lovely  Forget-me-not.  Thousands  of  small  plants  might  be 
crowded  into  such  places,  kept  in  safety,  and  planted  out  long 
before  structures  are  needed  for  bedding  or  other  plants. 

It  is  astonishing,  too,  how  little  this  Forget-me-not  is  grown  in 
pots.  For  spring  work  this  free-flowering  Jlyosotis  might  very  well 
take  the  place  of  Lobelias  and  Campanulas  in  summer  and  autumn. 
As  a  pot  plant  its  perfect  habit  and  beautiful  and  delicate  blue  con- 
trast admirably,  and  heighten  the  effect  of  almost  every  other  plant 
with  which  it  could  be  placed  ;  while  nothing  can  well  exceed  its 
own  delicacy  and  beauty.  It  ought  to  be  seen  by  the  hundred  in 
window  gardens  and  conservatories.  Under  the  protection  of  glass 
in  spring  it  excels  itself  in  its  every-day  beauty ;  and  one  of 
the  richest  contrasts  I  have  ever  seen  was  a  row  of  different  Daffo- 
dils in  pots  fringed  with  a  row  of  specimen  plants  of  Myosotis  dissi- 
tiflora,  in  6-in.  pots.  Not  only  are  many  of  our  hardy  flowers  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  we  possess,  but  they  are,  if  possible,  more 
beautiful  indoors  than  out ;  and  I  never  could  understand  why, 
because  they  are  hardy,  they  should  not  be  brought  yet  nearer  to  us 
in  our  rooms,  window-gardens,  or  conservatories.  The  more  of 
many  of  them,  indoors  as  well  as  out,  the  greater  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  such  gems  as  this  Myosotis 
in  abundance.  D.  T.  Fish. 


A  "Wild  Flower  Q-arden. — In  a  hasty  glimpse  at  the  grounds 
at  Knighton,  the  seat  of  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  which  I  was  lately  per- 
mitted to  take,  one  or  two  features  in  the  outdoor  garden  were  so 
especially  beautiful  as  to  deserve  recording,  consisting,  as  they  did, 
of  hardy  sp>ring  flowers.  The  "  wild  garden  "  is  a  phrase  frequently 
met  with  in  the  columns  of  The  Gakden  ;  but  here  was  what  might 
not  inaptly  be  designated  a  wild  flower  garden.  Upon  the  banks 
of  a  piece  of  artificial  water,  broken  up  into  indefinite  arms  with 
islands,  &c.,  a  charming  garden  has  been  established,  consisting  of 
hardy  Heaths,  bulbs,  &c. ,  which,  when  in  bloom,  exhibit 
an  exquisite  bit  of  colouring.  Upon  the  more  prominent  pro- 
jections of  a  distant  island  occur  masses,  in  full  bloom,  of 
Erica  herbacea,  so  planted  as  to  seem,  as  upon  Scotch  hills,  to 
scramble  upward  for  very  foot  or  root  hold ;  on  either  side 
the  water  forms  a  rare  setting  for  this  peculiar  tint,  whilst 
the  wintry  appearance  of  tree  and  Bracken  beyond  heightens  its 
flesh-like  colour.  Nearer  the  front  are  some  grand  specimen 
Hepaticas,  blooming  with  native  richness  and  freedom  ;  whilst,   still 
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nearer  to  one's  feet,  nestling  in  the  warmer  shelf  or  table  elevations 
of  artificially- wrought  boulders,  peep  forth  that  sweet  gem,  Scilla 
sibirica.  For  once  I  was  satisfied  with  this  latter ;  for,  though  it 
never  can  approach  in  real  display  Scilla  bifolia  planted  in  patches 
and  then  let  alone,  still  for  a  glitter  as  of  jewels,  amidst  brown 
leaves  and  the  dihr'is  of  winter,  canopied  beneath  bramble  branches, 
&o.,  it  here  proved  especially  charming.  Beside  these  are  the  two 
dwarf  hardy  Chinese  Bamboos,  luxuriant  and  hardy  to  a  very  depth 
of  greenness,  whilst  the  water  margin  reveals  the  remains  of 
Bullrush,  the  flowering  Reed,  and  much  that,  with  summer's  advent, 
will  both  interest  and  please. — Willi,\m  Earley. 


THE  DOUBLE  VIRGINIAN  SAXIFRAGE. 

(S.    VIRGINIENSIS    FL.-PL.) 

The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  the  singular  double  Saxifrage 
which  we  received  some  time  ago  from  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  of  Baden- 
Baden.  As  may  be  seen,  it  is  very  distinct  from  the  type,  which 
has  a  rather  weedy  appearance.  The  miniature  balls  of  white  flowers 
have  a  pretty  effect,  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection  on  the  plant, 
as  well  as  in  a  cut  state.  For  the  rock  garden,  or  for  planting  with 
other  choice  plants  in  a  warm  border,  this  double  variety  promises 


Double  Virginian  Saxifrage. 

to  be  a  favourite.  The  other  double  Saxifrage  is  the  common  Meadow 
kind  (S.  grauulata)  which  is  also  a  pretty  plant,  and  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  border.  W.  G. 


The  Llandudno  Lizard  Orciiis  Imposture.— I  have 
now  been  at  Llandudno  more  than  a  week,  and  think  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prove,  what  I  have  never  doubted  from  the  first,  that  the  Great 
Lizard  Orchis  story  is  an  utter  imposture.  That  Orchis  hircina,  0. 
fusca,  and  Ophrys  aranifera  had  suddenly  appeared  at  Llandudno 
was  rather  a  startling  statement  to  many  who  had  searched  the 
Llandudno  mountain  for  rare  plants  from  end  to  end  and  knew  every 
corner  of  it.  The  first  step  I  took  in  the  matter  was  to  see  the 
dealer  who  pretends  to  have  found  these  plants,  and  for  the  price 
asked  (a  sovereign)  get  possession  of  the  largest  of  the  plants  offered 
as  Orchis  hircina.  I  then  proceeded  to  cross-examine  the  seller,  and 
found  many  of  his  statements  absurdly  inconsistent.  He  told  me 
that  this  spring  he  had  found  Cypripedium  Calceolus  (then  hardly 
above  ground) ;  that  he  had  dug  up  one,  and  within  a  day  or  two  was 
going  to  dig  up  a  number  more.  I  need  not,  I  think,  say  much  more 
to  convince  botanists  ;  but  all  your  readers  may  not  know  that  Cy- 
pripedium Calceolus  has  a  flower  so  attractive  and  conspicuous  that 
in  one  or  two  favoured  spots  in  Westmoreland  and  the  west  border 
of  Yorkshire,  where  it  still  lingers  as  a  wild  plant,  every  bud  is 
earefully  picked  off  as  soon  as  it  appears,  as  the  only  means  of 


saving  it,  and  this  in  a  very  thinly-populated  and  unfrequented  part, 
as  I  can  testify,  having  lately  explored  it.  What  chance  would  such 
a  plant  have  at  Llandudno  ?  where  amateur  collectors  are  to  be  seen 
with  trowels  and  baskets  in  every  corner  of  the  Orme's  Head  moun- 
tain, and  where  the  trade  in  trowels  is  so  brisk  that  a  larger  selec- 
tion ofpatterns  is  displayed  in  the  shop  windows  than  I  have  ever 
seen  before.  With  regard  to  the  plant  whicli  I  have  secured,  such  a 
plant,  with  leaves  as  large  as  a  Colchicum,  could  never  have  escaped 
notice,  even  if  it  had  never  flowered  ;  and  this  man  pretends  to  have 
found  two  or  three  dozen  of  them  on  one  of  the  most  fref|uented 
parts  of  the  mountain  !  Whether  it  is  really  0.  hircina  I  confess  I 
am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  that  rare  Orchis  to  say  ;  but  if 
it  is,  the  London  market  price  for  imported  plants  (see  Ware's  cata- 
logue) is  3s.  6d.  I,  however,  compared  my  plant  carefully  with  a 
large  collection  of  North  American  and  other  Orchises  in  frames  at 
Messrs.  James  Dickson's,  of  Chester,  aud  found  only  one  exactly 
corresponding  to  it — namely,  Habenaria  fimbriata,  a  fine  importation 
from  North  America,  fully  described  in  Ware's  catalogue  of  1880, 
page  67,  and  retailed  in  London  in  a  growing  state  at  Is.  6d.  aplant. 
— 0.  WoLLEY  DoD,  Osborne  House,  Llandudno,  May  8,  1S80. 

Hardening  Bedding  Plants. — The  time  has  again  come 
when  cultivators  who  have  large  quantities  of  tender  plants  to  get 
up  for  summer  bedding  will  be  at  their  wits'  end  to  tin<l  places  in 
which  to  gradually  harden  them  off  without  injury  until  they  are 
finally  planted  out.  During  the  months  of  Febiuary  and  March  all 
our  Pelargoniums  are  grown  in  Vineries  aud  Peach  houses.  About 
the  first  week  in  April  they  are  placed  in  cold  frames,  and,  after 
they  are  gradually  exposed  to  the  weather  there,  they  are  set  out 
between  the  rows  of  Raspberries,  which  are  growing  G  ft.  apart.  Here 
they  are  well  screened  from  cold  winds  or  frosts,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  is  the  best  place  which  any  one  could  use  in  which  to 
harden  their  bedding  plants.  When  immediate  efiect  is  wanted, 
and  it  is  desired  to  prevent  all  danger  of  the  plants  suffering  from 
any  depression  in  regard  to  the  weather  at  the  time  of  planting, 
they  cannot  be  too  well  hardened  off  before  being  planted  out.  In 
many  cases  bedding  plants  are  starved  into  being  hardy-lookingi 
and,  when  they  are  planted  out,  they  are  so  long  in  starting  freely 
into  growth  that  the  best  of  the  season  is  over  before  they  begin  to 
be  ornamental. — Welshman. 

Ornithogalum  Aucheri. — This  pretty,  hardy,  and  very 
early  flowering  Star  of  Bethlehem  bloomed  freely  in  the  open  border 
(where  it  has  stood  two  winters)  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  is  now- 
ripening  its  seed.  It  has  from  two  to  three  glossy  green  leaves^ 
between  which  from  three  to  four  large  white  flowers  (when  in  bloom 
almost  sessile)  nestle.  As  the  seed  pods  swell,  the  flower-stalk 
rises.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Trebizond, 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Maw,  of  Ben- 
thall  Hall,  Broseley,  who  sent  me  bulbs  three  years  ago,  which  have 
only  just  grown  strong  enough  to  bloom. — H.  Harpuk  Ckewe. 

The  YellO'W  Marguerite. — The  handsome  variety  of  Chry- 
santhemum frutescens  named  Etoile  d'Or  was  raised  in  or  about  the 
year  1874  by  M.  Desgeorges,  deceased,  the  then  gardener  to  M. 
Adam,  also  deceased,  of  Villa  des  Bruyeres,  Golf  .Juan,  near  Cannes  ; 
it  was  obtained  from  seed  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  var.  Com- 
tesse  de  Chambord,  known  in  the  locality  as  Anthemis  k  grande 
fleur.  It  appears  to  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  widow  of  the 
raiser  to  M.  Nabonnand,  horticulteur.  Golf  Juan,  and  by  him 
named,  but  not  until  it  had  found  its  way  into  one  or  two  private 
gardens  of  the  neighbourhood. — Florist. 

Ss*  Hardy  Plants. — One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  these  fail  to 
make  way  with  amateurs  is  the  constantly  decreasing  size  of  the 
plants  which  the  nurserymen  send  out.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  the  price  falls  as  rapidly  as  the  size  ;  but  many  of  us  would 
rather  give  2s.  6d.  for  a  good  plant  than  4d.  to  6d.  for  a  scrap  which 
requires  all  one's  skill  and  time  to  nurse  into  a  plant.  We  do  not 
want  to  carry  on  their  growth  in  pots,  but  to  put  them  at  once  in- 
the  borders.  We  have,  as  you  know,  at  least  two  good  hardy  nur- 
series within  easy  reach  of  London  ;  and  they  would  serve  their 
interest  if  they  gave  buyers  the  option  of  larger  plants  at  increased 
prices. — J.  R.  Dboop,  Stamford  Hill. 

Outdoor  Auricula  Culture. — Finding  my  pot  Auriculas  in 
flower  a  month  before  those  reported  so  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  considering  our  climate  possesses  many  advantages  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  recently  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  more  extended  cul- 
ture outdoors  of  the  show  and  mealed  varieties,  at  least  in  Ireland. 
I  had  then  a  number  of  seedlings  which  had  been  wholly  grown 
out-of-doors,  and  I  promised  to  report  the  result  should  they  tnm 
out  of  the  fancy  kinds  and  flower  well  outside.  Most  of  them  have 
since  flowered,  and  I  think  it  only  fair  to  say  (especially  since  the 
storm  and  persistent  rains  of  a  few  days  since),  I  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Horner — that  even  in  Ireland,  and  under 
tolerably    favourable    circumstances,   gittn-edged,    grey-t('gcd,  or- 
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white-edged — and  I  may  even  say  the  better  kinds  of  the  shaded 
varieties — will  not  give  satisfactory  results  out-of-doors.  I  thought 
differently,  as  I  stated  in  The  Garden  at  the  time,  and  with  some 
reason,  and  I  have  failed  ;  and  it  may  be  instructive  to  say  so.  I 
am  not  so  clear  about  the  shaded  varieties,  which  are  beautiful  and 
very  attractive,  as  I  have  many  of  them  bearing  as  many  as  from 
twelve  to  twenty  pipa,  wholly  grown  outside,  and  uninjured  by  rain 
or  storm.  Cold,  I  need  not  add,  does  them  no  harm.  Many  of 
them  have  no  meal  or  farina  on  the  foliage,  and  consequently  cannot 
have  it  washed  off.  The  whole  class  of  alpines  can  be  grown,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  outside.  The  pips  of  many  of  mine,  both 
alpine,  selfs,  and  shaded,  I  measured,  and  found  to  be  from  1  in.  to 
1:^  in.  in  diameter,  and  this  without  any  particular  care  or  particular 
treatment.  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  love  Auriculas,  and  who 
live  in  towns  and  must  be  satisfied  with  window-boxes,  that,  planted 
alternately  with  Tulips,  and  the  surface  of  the  box  covered  with 
Moss,  especially  if  the  eaves  of  the  house  protect  from  drenching 
rains,  they  still  have  the  means  of  enjoying  tlie  bloom  of  their  favou- 
rites in  spring  under  rather  favourable  circumstances.  The  roots 
thus  do  not  suifer  from  drought  as  soon  as  other  flowers  would,  and 
the  Moss  not  only  retains  moisture,  but  prevents  the  blooms  from 
being  blurred  by  rain  or  dust ;  the  Tulips  grow  upward  and  the 
Auriculas  alternate  with  them.  I  have  seen  most  beautiful  self  and 
alpine  Auriculas  so  treated — much  better  than  mine  in  beds  or  pots. 
I  should  also  note  that  Auricula  growth  will  have  an  additional 
attraction  if  the  intelligent  grower  fertilises  his  flowers  with  spe- 
cific objects  in  view  ;  but  alpines  must  be  kept  distinctly  separate 
from  the  other  show  or  fancy  varieties  if  anything  valuable  is  to  be 
secured. — W.  J.   M.,   Clonmel. 

Alpine  and  Border  Auriculas. — We  have  a  border  o 
thase  behind  a  north  wall,  the  occupants  of  which  have  been  ex- 
C3edingly  beautiful  for  the  last  two  months.  They  were  planted 
in  the  common  soil  of  the  garden — a  lightish  loam  enriched  and 
lightened  up  with  a  good  dressing  of  old  hotbed  manure,  com- 
posed of  three  parts  of  leaves — about  three  years  ago,  and  tliey 
have  done  remarkably  well  ever  since.  I  was  rather  nervous 
about  them  this  winter  when  the  thermometer  fell,  as  it  did  on 
several  occasions,  to  within  a  very  few  degrees  of  zero.  Still,  as 
the  plants  were  vigorous  and  healthy,  no  protection  was  given, 
and  not  a  leaf  has  been  injured.  The  whole  are  in  the  most  robust 
health,  an<l  have  grown  so  much  that  we  purpose  dividing  and 
extending  them  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  flowering,  which 
"will  not  be  till  the  end  of  May.  There  are  almost  all  colours — 
from  white  to  nearly  black,  and  from  the  richest  purples  to  the 
softest  orange  and  brightest  yellows,  among  them — and  their 
many  heads  of  bloom  and  sweet  perfume  have  made  them  the 
lions  of  the  garden  all  through  this  delightfully  dry  and  pleasant 
spring.  At  last  we  have  managed  to  lime  and  soot  the  slugs  out, 
and  though  much  pestered  with  them  in  other  directions,  the 
.Auriculas  have  escaped.  They  have  also  enjoyed  another  immu- 
nity, which  I  hope  may  prove  permanent ;  the  birds  this  season 
have  hardly  left  a  Primrose  or  Polyanthus  undestroyed :  they 
pick  them  off  by  thousands,  and  leave  them  scattered  all  over  the 
ground.  Hitherto  no  Auricula  bloom  has  been  touched.  Has  any 
one  else  noticed  this  exemption,  and  do  our  Auriculas  owe  their 
safety  to  their  cold  site  ?  One  thing  is  proved  beyond  all  dispute 
— that  no  amount  of  cold  in  our  climate  can  injure  Auriculas  ; 
for  our  plants  must  have  been  subjected  to  3"2'  of  frost  this  winter. 
The  site  they  occupy  is  exceedingly  cold,  and  yet  they  never  looked 
so  well  nor  flowered  so  profusely  as  this  year.  They  are  also 
the  most  popular  flowers  we  have,  both  growing  and  in  a  cut 
state.  We  trust,  however,  to  be  able  to  reserve  some  for  seed, 
■as  if  the  bird-mania  for  Primroses  of  all  colours,  which  seems  be- 
coming more  inveterate  every  year,  continues,  we  shall  have  to 
give  up  growing  them  and  substitute  Auriculas. — D.  T.  Fish. 

A  Monstrous  Polyanthus  came  under  my  notice  a  day  or 
two  since,  which  is,  I  think,  worth  putting  on  record.  As  is  not 
nncoinraon,  the  sepals,  wlien  they  became  free  from  the  calyx-tube, 
had  developed  into  leafy  organs,  resembling  in  eveiy  way  miniature 
leaves,  the  tube  being  very  much  smaller  than  usual,  scarcely  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  corolla.  The  remarkable  peculiarity,  however,  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  the  lower  portion  of  these  leaves,  about  half- 
way from  tlie  tips  to  the  centre,  united  into  a  flat  limb,  whicli  was 
coloured  bright  orange,  plentifully  splashed  with  deep  crimson,  thus 
mimicking  the  corolla,  which  was  quite  normal — brownish-crimson 
with  an  orauge  centre.  The  calyx  had  thus  undergone  a  double 
transformation — firstly  into  foliage-leaves,  and  secondly  into  eorol- 
line-leaves  or  petals.  I  only  saw  a  single  head,  but  understand  that 
they  were  all  alilve,  as  were  the  pips  in  the  head  which  I  saw. 
There  were  moreover  several  leafy  scales  and  one  well-developed, 
though  small,  leaf  arising  around  the  base  of  the  pedicels,  forming 
a  kind  of  involucre.  The  plant  grew  in  an  exposed  garden  at  Glena- 
pary,  County  Dublin.— G.   P. 


Moss  on  Lawns. — A  writer  in  a  contemporary,  not  long 
since,  stated  that  he  found  nothing  so  certain  for  removing  Moss 
from  lawns  as  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes.  The  effect,  he  says,  was  to 
make  the  Moss  disappear,  and  "produce  a  profusion  of  white 
Dutch  Clover,"  as  well  as  a  thick  turf  of  fine  Grass  the  season 
following.  I  believe  wood  ashes,  or  any  other  suitable  manure,  occa- 
sionally applied,  will  cause  Jiloss  to  disappear,  as  its  existence  in- 
dicates poverty  in  the  soil  more  than  anything  else;  but  "white 
Dutch  Clover"  from  wood  ashes  is  a  crop  one  would  not  have  ex- 
pected. I  do  not  think,  however,  that  Moss  is  always  an  unmiti- 
gated e^nl  on  lawns.  In  coldsituations,  and  on  poor  thinsoils,  itthrives 
better  tlian  Grass,  and  produces  a  surface  as  nearly  approaching  a 
velvet-pile  carpet  as  possible.  In  some  of  the  outlying  portions  of 
the  pleasure  gi-ounds  here,  which  are  cut  by  the  lawn-mower,  the 
surface  is  denselj'  covered  by  a  fine  carpet  of  Moss  alone  ;  and,  as  a 
good  Grass  sward  is  an  impossibility  without  the  actual  quarrying 
and  removal  of  the  poor  rocky  surface,  and  its  replacement  by  good 
soil,  I  should  be  loth  to  remove  the  Moss.  It  is  not  of  such  a  bright 
green  shade  as  Grass  during  the  summer  season,  but  it  looks  better 
in  winter,  and  is  more  pleasant  at  any  time  to  walk  upon.  It  is  run 
over  with  the  lawn-mower  more  with  the  object  of  rolling  and  keep- 
ing it  smooth  and  dense  than  cutting  it,  for  the  knives  scarcely  touch 
it.  I  would  advise  those  who  have  mossy  lawns  of  this  kind,  there- 
fore, to  let  them  alone. — J.  0.  W. 

Double  Velvet  Crimson  Primrose. — It  was  pleasant  to 
note  the  interest  taken  in  this  grand  double  Primrose  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  at  South  Kensington.  It 
is  so  seldom  seen  in  bloom,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so 
many  admired  it.  In  Scotland  this  plant  is  much  more  common 
than  in  the  south  of  England,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  climate  being 
cooler  and  moister  ;  and  I  may  mention  as  a  fact  that  plants 
obtained  in  Scotland  do  better  than  any  others.  When  and  where  did 
this  fine  double  Primrose  originate  ?  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any 
information  on  this  matter.  When  well  flowered,  it  has  the  fullest 
blossoms  of  any,  and  there  is  something  fascinating  about  its  rich 
bright  crimson  maroon  hue.  It  has  a  compact  habit  of  growth,  with 
the  flowers  well  displayed  above  the  leaves.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  rich-looking  and  htmdsome  Primrose  P.  auriculae- 
flora  (the  origin  of  which  is  equally  obscure)  might  be  a  single  form 
of  the  rare  old  double  velvet  crimson  ;  but  the  foliage  is  diff'erent, 
and  the  flowers  paler  in  colour.  How  can  it  be  successfuly  grown  ? 
is  the  question  sorrowfully  put  by  many  who  have  loved  this  beauti- 
ful flower,  obtained  plants  of  it,  and  then  lost  them.  It  is  not  easy 
to  reply  to  this  question,  so  much  depending  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  culture  is  attempted  ;  but,  it  may  be  remarked,  the 
common  cause  of  premature  decay  is  a  rotting  away  of  the  main 
stem  just  below  the  leaves.  In  so  far  as  I  have  been  successful  in 
cultivating  this  Primrose,  I  have  grown  it  in  pots  all  the  year  round. 
With  such  a  soil  as  I  have,  I  dare  not  attempt  to  plant  it  in  the 
open  ground ;  I  tliereforc  keep  the  plants  in  pots,  re-potting  them 
both  in  spring  and  autumn.  I  do  not  over-pot ;  I  use  a  light,  rich, 
and  rather  sandy  soil,  and  I  pot  very  firmly  indeed.  Of  the  double 
Primroses,  the  two  most  difficult  to  cultivate  are  the  fine  velvet  crim- 
son and  the  late  or  Giant  Yellow  ;  and  since  I  took  to  potting  them 
hard  1  have  had  fewer  failures.  The  looser  the  soil  is  p.bout  the  roots, 
the  more  do  the  plants  decay  through  rot ;  and  the  harder  it  is  pres- 
sed down  about  them,  the  less  do  failures  occur.  All  the  year  round 
the  plants  occupy  a  cool  shaded  frame  on  a  north  aspect,  and  during 
summer  they  are  plentifully  sprinkled  overhead.  Red  spider  is  very 
apt  to  infest  the  plants  in  hot  weather,  and  the  more  they  are  sprinkled, 
iu  reason,  the  better  is  the  foliage  maintained  healthy  and  clean. 
I  may  further  remark  that  at  each  time  of  potting  I  cut  away  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  tap  root.  This  encourages  the  plants  to 
throw  out  young  roots  from  just  below  the  leaves  ;  and  when  this 
happens,  the  cultivator  maj'  ))e  assured  of  having  made  substantial 
progress  towards  ultimate  success. — R.  D. 

Primroses  and  other  "Wild  Flowers. — I  never  remember 
seeing  Primroses  looking  healthier  or  finer  than  this  year.  On  the 
rocky  banks  of  the  Mid-Wales  Railway  may  be  seen  carpets  of  this 
favourite  spring  flower  in  the  best  possible  condition  ;  some  kinds  of 
other  wild  flowers  too  are  unusually  Sue  this  season. — J.  Winfield, 
Llanstejjhan. 

The  American  Leather-leaf  (Cassandra  c.alyculata).  — 
We  extract  from  Mr.  Meehau's  valuable  work  on  the  "  Native 
Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States  "  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut of  this  pretty  Ericaoeous  plant,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  the  barrens  of  New  Jersey  and  other  States.  It  is  nearly  related 
to  the  Andromeda  ;  and  though  it  is  not  so  showy  as  some  of  the 
cultivated  kinds  of  that  genus,  its  pretty  little  waxen  white  flowers, 
drooping  modestly  from  the  delicate  slender  stems,  form  graceful 
wreath-like  sprays.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  succeeds  well  with  other 
dwarf  shrubs  in  a  peaty  border,  and  flowers  in  early  summer. — 
W.  G. 
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Yellow  Violet. — In  The  Garden  (p.  394)  the  name  of  ayelloAV 
Violet  there  described  is  asked.  It  can  be  no  other  than  the  Viola 
biSora,  which  is  flowering  at  present  in  my  garden.  What,  may  I 
inr|aire,  is  the  best  mode  of  multiplying  the  different  varieties  of 
Japanese  Maples? — Delia  Valle  di  Casanooa,  Pallanza. 

"Wallflowers. — Reading  here  and  there  of  whole  beds  of  Wall- 
flowers being  killed  by  the  recent  winter,  it  is  pleasant  for  us  in 
■this  part  of  the  kingilom,  where  large  breadths  are  grown  for  cutting 
for  market,  to  find  tbat  they  have  stood  remarkably  well,  and,  as  a 
rule,  have  suffered  but 
little.  What  losses 
have  occurred  have 
arisen  from  too  early 
planting,  and  on  soil 
that  was  too  rich. 
The  natural  habitat 
of  the  Wallflower — 
on  old  walls — shows 
that  it  does  not  need 
rich  soils  to  promote 
good  growth ;  whilst 
the  effect  of  such  cul- 
ture is  usually  to  pro- 
duce coarse  wood  that 
falls  a  prey  to  severe 
weather.  Seed  sown 
in  the  open  ground  in 
spring  will  produce 
strong  plants  for  put- 
ting out  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of 
this  mouth,  and,  with 
a  warm  summer  fol- 
lowing, there  is  no 
fear  that  the  growth 
will  be  otherwise  than 
sturdy ;  such  plants 
will  withstand  any 
weather.  In  market 
gardens  Wallflowers 
usually  succeed  a  crop 
of  Broccoli,  got  off 
too  late  for  Potatoes 
or  Peas,  but  in  ex- 
cellent time  for  Wall- 
flowers, for  which 
such  soil  is  quite 
rich  enough.  In  pri- 
vate gardens  plants 
may  be  put  out  in 
mixed  borders  at  any 
time ;  but  for  the 
forming  of  masses  in 
beds  in  spring,  it  is 
advisable  to  plant  out 
in  some  spare  piece 
of  ground  about  10  in. 
apart  each  way,  from 
which  they  may  be 
transplanted  with 
good  balls  in  autumn. 
The  delicious  per- 
fume that  is  wafted 
on  the  air  from  a 
mass  of  Wallflowers 
is  perhaps  the  strong- 
est emitted  by  spring 
flowers  of  any  kind. 
In  a  room  a  large 
bunch  emits  a  per- 
fume often  too  power- 
ful for   some    people  ; 

but  just  a  few  spikes  mixed  with  other  flowers  are  most  grateful, 
and  welcomed  by  everybody.  Yellow  Wallflowers  are  not  so 
acceptable  as  deep  crimson  kinds ;  but  both  colours  are  equally 
odorous.  For  small  beds  the  very  best  kind  is  the  dwarf  compact 
Belvoir  Yellow,  as  it  is  so  very  even  in  habit,  and  comes  very 
true  from  seed.  It  is,  however,  not  so  good  to  cut  from  as  is 
the  misnamed  Tom  Thumb  Yellow,  which  grows  as  tall  as  the  crim- 
son kind,  and  has  flowers  of  a  rich  orange-yellow.  This  is  a  grand 
variety,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  is  not  largely  grown  in  every  g.i.rden. 
To  keep  AVallflowers  pure  where  several  sorts  are  grown  in  near  con- 
junction is  an  impossibility.     Both  on  the  wind  and  by  bees  the 


pollen  is  borne  freely  from  plant  to  plant.  Where  Wallflowers  are 
grown  for  cutting  in  private  gardens,  breadths  should  be  planted  in 
odd  corners. — A.  D. 

Treatment  of  Hyacinths  after  Flowering-.— Those  who 
cultivate  the  Hyacinth  make  a  point  of  annually  purchasing  imported 
bulbs,  consigning  those  which  have  flowered  to  the  mixed  border, 
wild  garden,  or  some  such  situation.  Generally  speaking,  these 
bulbs  produce  in  after  years  flower-spilces  of  very  poor  quality — a 
result  which  may,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  the  treatment  to  Avhich 

they  are  often  sub- 
jected after  flowering. 
My  own  impression 
is  that,  although  the 
Hyacinth  can  never 
be  made  to  regain  its 
normal  vigour,  much 
more  might  be  done 
than  is  generally  at- 
tempted to  induce  it 
to  flower  satisfac- 
torily after  the  first 
season.  I  have  known 
instances  where  the 
bulbs,  finding  them- 
selves in  congenial 
circumstances,  have 
aunually  increased  in 
vigour  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render 
them  again  service- 
able for  pot  culture. 
AVhen,  after  having 
enjoyed  the  genial 
climate  of  a  glass- 
house, the  plants  are 
suddenly  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  an 
English  spring,  and 
are  ultimately  planted 
out  in  the  impove- 
rished soil  of  a  shrub- 
bery or  some  such 
piace,  it  can  scarcely 
excite  surprise  if 
flower  spikes  of  the 
most  inferior  descrip- 
tion are  produced. 
The  only  wonder  is 
that  the  bulbs  should 
retain  sufficient  vita- 
lity to  flower  at  all. 
In  the  first  place,  a 
great  mistake  is  com- 
mitted in  placing  the 
plants  after  flower- 
ing, in  the  open  air  ; 
they  should  be  kept 
in  a  frame  exposed 
to  the  full  light, 
watered  freely,  not 
entirely  withdrawing 
the  supplies  of  ma- 
nure water,  admit- 
ting air  freely,  but 
guarding  them  against 
vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate. The  flower- 
spike  should  also  be 
picked  off  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  fade.  It 
will  be  easily  seen 
that  this  treatment 
differs  materially  from  that  usually  followed,  which  consists 
in  turning  the  plants  out  into  full  exposure,  either  drying 
them  off  prematurely  in  the  pots,  or  shaking  them  out  and  laying 
them  in  by  the  heels  in  the  cold  soil.  The  next  season  a  piece  of 
deeply  dug  well-manured  ground  should  be  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bulbs  ;  or,  if  they  are  destined  for  the  borders  or  wild 
garden,  take  out  the  soil  quite  18  in.  in  depth,  and  mix  with  it  some 
strong  manure.  It  will  be  all  the  better  if  the  bloom  is  picked  out 
the  following  year,  thus  allowing  the  bulb  to  recruit  its  energies. 
When  established,  a  generous  annual  top-dressing  should  be  applied 
during  the  early  winter  months,  the  stimulating  properties  of  which. 
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being  washe.l  down  to  the  roots  by  the  rain,  will  have  the  efiect  of 
promoting  a  luxuriant  growth.  The  little  extra  labour  and  paina 
involved  by  this  treatment  will  be  amply  repaid  by  an  abundance  of 
flower-trusies  of  good  quality,  which,  where  cut  flowers  in  quantity 
are  required,  will  prove  of  the  greatest  service. — J.  C.  B. 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


PRUNING  AND  TRAINING  IMPROVED. 

WiTHix  the  last  few  years  important  changes  in  the  theory 
and  praotios  of  pruning  and  training  irmt  trees  have  occurred 
tl'at  have  found  no  expression  in  any  standard  work  on  gar- 
dening ;  and,  as  horticulturists  have  heard  sufficient  about  such 
matters  to  make  them  desire  further  information  respecting 
them,  my  object  in  the  following  and  succeeding  remarks  will 
be  to  set  forth  fully  and  clearly  the  advantages  of  tlie 
modern  practice,  and  of  the  extension  system  of  training 
in  particular,  as  applied  to  fruit  tree  culture  generally, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  shall  not  forget  the  claims 
of  other  systems,  and  the  needs  of  cultivators  in  regard 
to  them.  The  extension  system  is  so  different  from  tlie 
old  methods  generally  practised,  and  recommended  in 
baoivs,  down  to  the  very  latest  editions  of  the  most  recent  and 
"  comprehensive  work  on  girdening  in  the  English  language," 
as  to  amount  to  a  revolution  of  practice  ;  and  the  mere  fact 
that  it  has  been  admitted  to  be  the  system  by  which  "  the 
finest  trees  in  Britain"  liave  been  produced  is,  the  writer  sub- 
mits, an  excellent  reason  itself  for  giving  it  all  the  publicity 
possiblj.  Whsther  the  system  be  new  or  not  may  be  a  moot 
point;  but  it  will  be  granted,  I  dare  say,  that  apian  which  has 
not  yet  been  made  known  in  any  horticultural  work,  and  which 
has  been  but  lately  opposed  by  some  horticulturists  as  an  in- 
novation, cannot  at  least  be  regarded  as  old  or  very  well 
understood,  Who  grew  the  first  "  extension-trained  tree  " 
avowedly  on  the  extension  principle  I  cannot  tell,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  learn  from  books  or  other  sources.  So  far  as  my 
own  practice  is  concerned,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  learned  it 
from  no  one — as  far  as  relates  to  the  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  or 
other  stone  fruits  ;  and  I  have  practised  it  more  than  sixteen 
years,  advocated  it  in  the  different  horticultural  papers  for 
ten  years,  and  have,  if  anything,  always  met  with  more  oppo- 
sition than  encouragment.  But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  not  a  few  of  our  best  culti- 
vat)rs  are  now  putting  the  system  unreservedly  into  practice, 
and  speaking  openly  in  its  favour.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  I  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  system  on  definite 
principles  and  to  give  it  a  name,  and  one  of  the  first  at 
least  to  practise  it  in  a  regular  way,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show ;  but  these  claims  I  am  ready  to  renounce  to  any  one 
who  can  show  a  prior  and  a  better  title  to  them. 

Seventeen  years  ago,in  the  autumn  of  1863,  when  foreman  at 
Dalkeith  under  Mr.  Thomson,  a  young  Galande  Peach  tree  was 
planted  to  fill  up  a  gap  that  had  been  created  by  the  removal 
•of  some  seedling  Vines,  temporarily  planted  among  the  early 
Peaches,  which  had  been  reared  and  trained  in  the  usual 
way.  This  Galande  Peach  was  planted  in  good  fresh  loam, 
enriched  with  bones,  and  was  cared  for  and  trained  by  me  the 
following  summer.  When  disbudding  the  tree  early  in  the 
season,  Mr.  Thomson  passed  through  the  Peach  house,  and 
directed  me  to  lay  in  plenty  of  wood,  in  order  to  promote  root 
action.  His  instructions  were  followed  :  I  left  as  many  shoots 
as  room  was  likely  to  be  found  for,  or  rather  more  than 
were  needed  ;  for,  on  looking  over  the  tree  later  in  the 
season,  I  found  they  could  not  all  be  laid  in  without  untying 
the  tr  je  from  top  to  bottom,  and  lowering  the  bottom  branches, 
which  had  been  given  an  upward  direction  at  the  start  to  en- 
courage growth.     This  was  done,   and  the  central  branches 


were  spread  out  to  fill  up,  thus  covering  by  midsummer  a 
large  extent  of  trellis.  Afterwards  laterals  from  the  young 
wood,  and  even  sub-laterals  from  these — both  of  which  are 
usually  pinched  out  by  cultivators — were  laid  in,  and  all 
ripened  perfectly  the  same  season,  producing  fine  healthy  leaf 
and  fruit  buds  in  due  proportion.  By  the  end  of  the  season 
the  tree  measured  about  9  ft  across  at  the  widest  part,  and 
was  about  6  ft.  high  on  the  trellis.  It  was  my  duty  to  prune 
the  early  Peach  trees  in  autumn  ;  but  the  tree  in  question  was 
left  almost  untouched  by  the  knife,  and  it  was  then  tliat  the 
idea  of  the  "  extension  .system  "  occurred  to  my  mind,  though 
I  had  not  then  thought  of  the  name  ;  and  I  determined  to  put 
the  idea  into  practice  the  first  chance  I  had  of  doing  so  on 
my  own  responsibility,  which  soon  occurred,  as  I  left  Dalkeith 
the  same  year  (at  the  end  of  November,  1864),  and  had  a  new 
early  Peach  house,  50  ft.  long,  to  plant  and  train  as  I  desired, 
by  my  employer's  permission,  a  little  over  a  year  later,  of 
which  more  hereafter.  In  1865  I  saw  the  same  tree  at  Dal- 
keith, and  found  it  making  rapid  progress  and  bearing  fruit  ; 
and  the  year  after  that,  1866,  Mr.  Thomson,  knowing  my 
interest  in  the  tree,  in  a  letter  to  me  said,  "  the  Galande  Peach 
in  the  corner  has  borne  a  heavy  crop  of  splendid  fruit,  and  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  others."  This  was  the  second  year  from 
planting  the  young  tree,  with  a  few  shoots  only  to  it.  Rather 
less  than  two  years  after  that  period,  Mr.  W.  Thomson  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  Peach  in  The  Gardener,  and,  although 
he  disappointed  me  by  not  alluding  to  this  tree  or  the  exten- 
sion principle,  still,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a 
sagacious  cultivator,  he  condemns  the  "barbarous  practice  of 
cutting  back  the  young  wood  severely." 

In  the  .spring  of  1866  I  planted  the  early  Peach  house  at 
my  present  place.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  house 
is  50  ft.  long,  has  only  one  trellis  running  up  close  to  the 
glass  roof,  and  embraces  an  area  of  800  square  feet.  Under  this 
trellis,  in  two  divisions,  I  planted  twelve  trees  in  two  rows — 
one  row  along  the  front  and  one  along  the  middle — the  inten- 
tion being  to  remove  the  front  supernumeraries  and  the  six 
along  the  middle  as  soon  as  the  permanent  trees  overtook 
them — all  to  be  trained  on  the  extension  system  in  its  fullest 
.sense,  in  order  to  fill  the  house  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was 
done.  Eight  of  the  twelve  trees  had  to  be  removed  one  by 
one  in  a  few  years,  and  now  only  two  supply  the  two  divi- 
sions. The  experiment  was  a  complete  success,  the  trees 
having  missed  a  crop  only  once  since  they  were  planted,  and 
fulfilling  all  my  expectations.  In  1870  I  gave  an  account 
of  these  trees  in  The  Gardener,  giving  particulars  and  results 
in  the  shape  of  growth  and  crops,  &c.  ;  and  in  that  article 
I  proposed  to  call  the  method  of  training  advocated  "  the 
extension  system  of  Peach  tree  culture,"  the  first  time  I 
ever  knew  of  the  term  being  applied  to  Peaches.  My 
opinions  were  then  combated  by  one  who  was  at  the  time 
engaged  in  writing  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  fruit-tree  cul- 
ture, and  the  very  worst  results  were  predicted  from  my 
practice  "  at  the  end  of  a  few  years" — all  of  which  have 
been  completely  disproved,  both  in  my  own  practice  and 
that  of  others  who  have  since  that  period  planted  trees 
and  trained  them  on  the  same  plan.  I  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  recapitulate  these  particulars  regarding  the  exten- 
sion system  ;  and  they  are  all  I  know  concerning  it. 

The  Advantages  of  the  System. 
The  advantages  of  the  extension  principle  are  that  it 
enables  the  cultivator  certainly  to  produce  large  trees  and 
plentiful  crops  of  fruit  in  a  short  time,  and  years  before  the 
same  can  be  accomplished  by  any  method  at  present  practised 
or  recommended  in  a  general  way.  It  is  Nature's  plan,  and 
the  theory  of  the  system  is  that  when  a  tree  is  permitted, 
i.mder  proper  guidance,  to  extend  itself  naturally  and  to  grow, 
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it  will,  ill  the  matter  of  fertility,  take  care  of  itself :  it  will 
expend  its  energies  in  the  production  of  a  tree  of  large  size 
and  crops  of  fruit  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  other 
words,  the  extension  system  is  an  exhaustive  process — a  way  of 
running  the  tree  out,  as  it  were,  to  fruitfuluess  by  providing 
natural  channels  wherein  to  expend  its  force,  instead  of 
attempting  to  dam  them  up  by  the  persistent  but  half-useless 
plan  of  robbing  it  of  its  wood  and  foliage  as  fast  as  these  are 
produced — a  system  of  culture  which  is  not  quite  so  bad  as,  but 
which  is  allied  to,  that  kind  of  Chinese  gardening  which 
cultivates  "  ancestral  trees  "in  thumb  pots  and  alpine  gardens 
in  saucers.  Cultivators  have  long  realised  the  necessity  of 
checking  the  vigour  of  their  over-luxuriant  trees,  but  they 
have  set  the  wrong  way  to  work.  When  a  groom  wishes  to 
reduce  a  young  over-fed  colt  to  subjection,  he  resorts  to  the 
common-sense  plan  of  reducing  its  diet  and  giving  it  plenty 
of  work.  The  gardener  copies  the  groom  in  the  first  instance, 
but  not  in  the  second.  He  reduces  the  diet  by  cutting  off  a 
portion  of  the  roots  ;  but  he,  to  a  great  extent,  defeats  his 
purpose  by  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  need  for  them.  He 
cuts  off  the  roots,  but  he  outs  off  the  branches  as  well ;  as, 
for  example,  when  he  removes  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
summer's  growth  of  a  young  Peach  tree  at  the  same  time  that 
he  lifts  the  roots  and  prunes  them  in  order  to  check  the 
former  luxuriance.  The  right  way  would  be  to  curtail  the 
roots  and  extend  the  branches.  This  reduces  the  supplies, 
but  leaves  the  demand  unimpaired,  and  we  effect  our  object 
at  once  ;  and  actual  practice  corroborates  this  in  the  most  con- 
vincing manner.  The  direct  effect  of  extension  is,  however, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  root-pruning  to  a  very  great  extent 
by  keeping  the  roots  fully  employed.  My  conception  of  the 
highest  development  of  an  extension-trained  tree  is  a  tree 
grafted  on  the  natural  stosk,  planted  in  good  soil,  and  allowed 
to  grow  and  bear  as  much  as  it  wi  1  under .  skilful  guidance  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  underrate  the  importance  of 
such  things  as  dwarf  stocks  and  root-pruning,  &c.,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  And  this  leads  me  here  to  say  a  word 
about  dwarfing  stocks.  The  idea  hitherto  has  been  to  aid 
these  by  preventing  the  expansion  of  the  scions  ;  but  I  ask. 
Would  it  not  be  a  better  and  more  rational  plan,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  to  tax  the 
stock  to  the  uttermost  by  letting  the  tof)  grow  I  By  the 
persistent  pinching  process,  which  is  a  way  of  growing  fruits 
by  the  dozen  and  not  by  the  bushel,  we  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  full  benefit  of  the  Quince  or  the  Paradise  ;  but  if  we 
retain  every  leaf  and  shoot,  we  expend  its  energies  fully  and 
get  all  the  good  of  them.  The  now  common  "cordon  "  Apple  or 
Pear  tree  illustrates  the  extension  principle.  If  we  take  a 
maiden  Apple  tree,  with  one  long  shoot  several  feet  in  length, 
cut  it  back  to  near  the  base,  and  plant  it  in  good 
soil,  it  will  produce  several  strong  shoots  the  year  following, 
none  of  which  will  be  fruitful ;  but  if  we  leave  the  shoot 
entire  it  will  extend,  at  the  extreme  point  principally,  and  the 
lateral  buds  will  form  natural  fruit  buds,  which  will  produce 
a  string  of  fruit  the  second  year.  Making  allowance  for  the 
habits  of  the  species,  the  principle  is  the  same  in  the  Peach, 
Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Apple,  and  Pear,  &c.  J.  S.  W. 
(To  be  contimted.) 


Late-keeping  G-rapes. — In  confirmation  of  my  argument  on 
this  aubject  (p.  496,  Vol.  XVI.),  in  reply  to  "J.  S.  W.,"  I  now 
forward  leaves  from  various  Vines,  growing  on  different  aspects  in 
the  open  air,  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  indoor  Vines  at 
rest  till  "  May  or  later,"  as  recommended  by  your  correspondent,  in 
order  to  have  late-keeping  Grapes  ;  yet  the  Oak  and  Ash,  I  may  add, 
are  still  leafless,  though  quoted  by  "J.  S.  W."  in  support  of  his 
statement.  I  mention  this  to  show  how  far  they  differ  in  affinity  and 
season.     1  have  also  yet  to  learn  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  under 


glass  are  so  precarious  and  uncertain  as  regards  cropping  that  Plums 
and  other  fruits  should  be  substituted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
more  value  on  one  Peach  tree  than  any  twenty  Plum  trees  combined. 
As  regards  the  samples  sent,  you  will  see  that  No.  1  ( Black  Hamburgh 
on  a  west  aspect)  is  just  breaking  into  leaf  ;  No.  2  (same  variety  on 
a  south  aspect)  has  leaves  4  in.  by  4  in.  ;  No.  .3  (Black  Cluster  on  a 
south  aspect)  has  leaves  4  in.  by  3]  in. ;  while  No.  4,  on  an  east  aspect, 
is  just  breaking  into  leaf. — Taos.  Cowburn,  Siinhur;/  Pari,  Hay  8. 
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Azalea  roaseflora. — One  of  the  prettiest  sights  we  have  lately 
seen  is  a  houseful  of  plants  in  flower  of  this  new  Azalea  at  Mr.  W. 
H.  Gower's  nursery,  at  Tooting.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  differing 
from  all  others  both  in  habit  of  growth  and  form  and  colour  of 
flower.  It  has  a  compact  habit  of  growth,  the  largest  plant  we  have 
seen  being  about  1  ft.  high,  and  profusely  covered  with  bright  sal- 
mon-coloured  flowers,  which  are  about  1^  in.  across,  perfectly  double, 
and  remind  one  of  a  double  Balsam  flower.  The  expanding  buds 
are  like  miniature  Tea  Rose  buds,  and  aptly  suggest  the  varietal 
name — which,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  the  original  name  under 
which  it  was  imported  from  Japan  some  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
RoUisson  ;  but  subsequently  it  was  sent  out  bearing  the  name  of  A. 
Rollissoni,  a  name  under  which  it  has  been  certificated  by  the  Royal 
Botanic  and  Royal  Horticultural  Societies.  As  a  decorative  plant 
for  the  greenliouse,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  more  popular  than 
any  Azalea,  on  account  of  the  pleasing  soft  tint  possessed  by  the 
flowers.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted  tor  cutting  purposes,  especially 
for  button-hole  bouquets,  as  one  flower  or  bud  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  ;  and,  unlike  any  other  kind,  the  blossoms  do  not  drop  off 
the  stalk,  but  remain  intact  until  quite  withered.  It  is  a  free  grower 
and  also  a  free  bloomer ;  indeed,  we  saw  plants  of  it  in  2J-in.  pots 
thickly  covered  with  flowers.  We  hope  soon  to  give  a  coloured 
illustration  of  it. 

Calceolaria  violacea. — We  met  with  some  plants  of  this 
the  other  day,  planted  out  in  a  border  in  a  cool  house,  measuring 
fully  3  ft.  through  and  as  much  in  height,  and  literally  covered  with 
flowers — specimens  remarkable  alike  for  size  and  beauty.  The 
delicate  mauve  tint  of  the  helmet-shaped  flowers,  spotted  inside  with 
bright  orange  on  a  rich  purple  ground,  cannot  fail  to  be  admired  by 
all  who  see  them.  That  turning  the  plants  out  into  the  borders  is 
much  better  than  growing  them  in  pots  is  very  evident,  judging  by 
the  examples  under  notice,  provided  they  are  in  a  light  position,  not 
too  far  from  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Cortusa  pubens. — This  is  a  new  kind,  much  resembling  the 
better  known  C.  Matthioli,  but  the  leaves  are  covered  with  a  dense 
downy  coating.  It  is  apparently  a  much  freer  grower  than  C.  Mat- 
thioli, judging  by  the  fine  specimen  which  we  saw  of  it  a  few  days 
ago  in  Mr.  Joad's  collection  at  Oakfield,  where  it  was  planted  in  a 
shady  border  along  with  Saxifrages  and  other  dwarf-growing  plants. 
It  forms  a  compact  tuft,  of  rounded  habit,  and  produces  a  beautiful 
crop  of  flowers  at  one  time.  Like  the  older  kind,  it  succeeds  well 
with  treatment  similar  to  that  accorded  to  its  allies  the  Primulas. 
It  is  at  present  rather  rare,  being  in  only  a  few  collections  in  this 
country  ;  but  as  it  is  such  a  free  grower,  it  will  probably  become  as 
popular  as  its  congener. 

Epidendrum  bicornutum, — This  is  one  of  the  rarest,  and 
certainly  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  vast  number  of  species  belonging 
to  this  genus,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  even 
by  skilful  cultivators  ;  but  the  Orchid  grower  at  Kew  has  appa- 
rently discovered  the  way  in  which  to  meet  its  requirements,  judg- 
ing from  the  specimens  which  forthe  last  few  years  have  enlivened  the 
Kew  collection  throughout  the  spring  with  lovely  waxy- white  flowers. 
One  specimen,  in  flower  now,  ha3  borne  a  spike  containing  about 
twenty  blossoms,  several  of  which  are  now  expanded.  It  arises  from 
a  stout  pseudo-bulb,  which  indicates  robust  health  and  vigour. 
When  well  grown,  as  these  are,  we  consider  this  Orchid  second  to 
none  in  point  of  beauty  ;  for  it  is  a  rival  to  even  the  lovely  Phals- 
nopsids,  which  lack  the  exqusite  perfume  of  this  kind. 

French  Asparagus. — Mr.  J.  Webber  informs  us  that  at  pre' 
sent  there  are  several  hundred  bundles  of  French  Asparagus  in  the 
London  market  for  one  English  one,  which  is  surely  a  matter  worth 
the  attention  of  cultivators.  Early  in  the  season  one  would  expect 
something  of  the  kind,  but  not  now. 

Primula  longiflora.  — This  is  a  very  distinct  Primrose,  and 
a  showy  one  too,  though  by  no  means  a  common  one  in  cultivation. 
Its  flowers  are  about  the  size  and  colour  of  those  of  P.  cortusoides, 
but  differ  from  them  in  having  an  unusually  long  tube,  which  measures 
over  an  inch  in  length.  The  foliage  resembles  that  i^f  the  Bird's-eye 
Primula  (P.  tarinosa),  but  is  of  larger  size.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  is  an  old  introduction.       We  saw  some  fine   examples  of  it   in 
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flower,  in  Mr.  Joad's  garden  .at  Oakfield  a  few  days  ago.  It  may 
be  well  to  add  that  it  is  a  very  different  plant  from  P.  longifolia — the 
similarity  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  often  leading  to  confusion  as 
regards  the  two  species. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium. — One  of  the  princip.al  fea- 
tures at  present  observable  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea  is  a 
fine  collection  of  plants  in  full  flower  of  this  superb  Orchid. 
They  occupy  a  large  space  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  represent  a 
great  variety  in  point  of  colour  and  size  of  flower  ;  some  forms 
have  blossoms  almost  white,  while  in  others  they  are  of  the  deepest 
rose.  These,  with  other  species  of  Odontoglossum,  such  as  0.  citros- 
mum,  0.  Alexandrse,  0.  Pescatorei,  &e.,  make  a  fine  display.  The 
rare  0.  hebraicum,  a  species  nearly  related  to  0.  Pi,uckerianum  or  0. 
Andersonianum,  we  also  noticed  producing  some  large  branching 
spikes.  All  the  principal  kinds  of  Masdevallias,  too,  are  repre- 
sented extensively,  and  notably  the  Lindeni,  Veitchi,  and  Harryana 
type.  Of  the  latter  is  the  intensely  deep  coloured  variety  known 
as  the  Bull's  Blood,  which  forms  a  charming  contrast  to  a  pale- 
coloured  one  named  lilacina. 

Yellow  Variety  of  Tulipa  G-reigi — Of  the  grand  Turkestan 
Tulip  which  we  figured  in  The  GardExN  (Vol.  XI.,  p.  3S0),  there  is 
a  bright  yellow-flowered  form  now  in  flower  at  Oakfield.  As  a  con- 
trast to  the  brilliant  vermilion  hue  of  the  original  kind,  it  is  very 
desirable  ;  but  as  a  border  flower  it  is  not  so  showy.  The  deep  black 
blotches  on  the  inner  bases  of  the  petals  are  as  conspicuous  in  the 
yellow  kind  as  in  the  other,  and  it  does  not  differ  in  foliage  or  habit. 
It  affords  another  illustration  of  the  sportive  tendency  exhibited  by 
Tulips;  and  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  find  other  colours  produced 
by  the  imported  bulbs  of  this  plant.  Another  variety,  with  leaves 
without  the  spots  of  deep  brown  which  characterise  the  type,  has 
been  named  T.  Greigi  immaculata. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum  pygrnaeum. — The  house 
devoted  to  the  Flamingo  Plant  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
is  just  now  a  sight  worth  seeing,  there  being  a  fine  display  of  flowers. 
Numerous  varieties  are  represented,  from  the  gigantic-spathed 
Wardi  to  the  miniature-spathed  form  of  the  variety  pygmieum,  the 
subject  of  this  note.  It  is  smaller  in  every  part  than  the  ordinary 
form,  the  plant  being  dwarfer,  the  leaves  narrower,  and  the  spathes 
not  more  than  I  in.  broad  and  3  in.  long.  Hence  for  some  purposes, 
such  as  bouquets,  &c.,  it  is  preferable  to  the  larger  spathe  of  the 
ordinary  form;  andtheplant,  being  more  dwarf  and  compact  ingrowth, 
is  more  convenient  for  arranging  with  other  plants.  It  is  also  very 
floriferous,  and  continues  to  produce  flowers  for  several  months  in 
suocession.  A  remarkable  character  of  this  novelty  is  that  the 
twisted  spadix  is  prolonged  considerably,  resembling  a  miniature 
shepherd's  crook.  It  is  a  seedling  form  raised  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
establishment. 

j^schynanthus  maculatus. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  a  nowadays  much  neglected  class  of  plants.  Yet  few  are 
more  showy  or  better  adapted  for  growmg  in  suspended  baskets  in 
stoves,  and  as  such  we  met  with  this  species  the  other  day  in  Mr. 
Parr's  garden  at  the  Cedars,  Tooting,  where  it  forms  an  attractive 
object,  its  pendulous  branches  being  terminated  by  dense  clusters  of 
brilliant  scarlet  and  black  spotted  flowers.  It  much  resembles  in 
general  appearance  the  better  known  ^-E.  Lobbi,  having  similar  long 
pointed  leaves,  but  the  flowers  are  scarcely  so  long.  ..Eschynan- 
thuses  grow  well  in  baskets  ;  and  another  recommendation  is  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  flowers  last  in  perfection,  both  on 
the  plant  and  in  a  cut  state. 

Saxifraga  "Wallacei.— We  find  that  Mr.  Niven  has  not  pre- 
viously grown  Wallace's  Saxifrage  among  the  many  he  has  had  in 
cultivation,  which  goes  far  to  prove  the  distinctness  of  Messrs. 
Dickson's  plant,  of  the  beauty  of  which  as  a  rock  or  border  flower  wo 
have  so  often  spoken. 

The  Arboretum  at  Kew.— This  is  now  well  worth  a  visit, 
as  in  many  parts  it  is  quite  gay  with  spring-flowering  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  Rose  family  afford  the  chief  attraction,  the  various 
kinds  of  Prunas,  Cerasus,  Amelanchier,  Pyrus,  and  Spiraea  being 
strikingly  beautiful ;  and  a  good  idea  can  be  formed  now  of  their 
relative  earliness  in  flowering,  as  well  as  habit  of  growth  and  other 
characteristics.  The  Barberry  family,  too,  are  in  full  beauty,  and 
the  beautiful  B.  Darwini  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  past  severe  winter.  The  American  garden,  near  the 
Syou  Vista,  will  shortly  be  at  its  best,  as  niany  of  the  bushes  are 
already  in  flower,  notably  the  handsome  Azalea  mollis  and  the  earlier 
forms  of  A.  pontioa.    Magnolia  Yulan  is  also  in  flue  condition. 

Polyanthuses,  Pansies,  &c.— A  box  of  spring  flowers  has 
reached  us  from  Mr.  Caudwell,  Wantage.  It  contained  flowers  of 
a  fine  strain  of  Polyanthus  of  the  Gold-laced  and  other  types  ; 
Pansies,  both  show  and  fancy  varieties ;  and  blossoms  of  the  pretty 
double  Cuckoo  Flower  (Cardamine  pratensis  fl.-pl.),  a  kind  well 
worth  growing  in  every  border. 


Pontederia  (Eichornia)  azurea. — This  beautiful  stove 
aquatic,  which  was  figured  in  The  Gakdex  the  other  day,  is  now 
in  flower  for  the  firsttime  at  Kew.  It  is  in  the  Victoria  house, 
the  high  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  seems  to  suit  it 
admirably,  as  it  is  making  strong  growtli.  The  delicate  mauve  tint 
of  the  flowers,  relieved  by  a  conspicuous  bright  yellow  spot  on  the 
upper  petal,  renders  them  highly  attractive,  and  the  exquisite  fringe 
on  the  margins  of  the  petals  also  adds  considerably  to  their  beauty. 
The  cluster  at  present  expanded  is  but  small  compared  with  those 
produced  on  the  original  plant  at  Regent's  Park  last  year.  Fears 
were  at  one  time  entertained  that  this  beautiful  plant  was  lost  to 
cultivation,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  in  such  a  thriving  con- 
dition at  Kew. 

Echium  fastuosum. — This  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
Borage  family,  and  especially  when  seen  in  such  perfection  as  w^e 
lately  saw  it  in  Mr.  Joad's  garden,  at  Oakfield,  Wimbledon, 
where  some  large  specimens  of  it  are  planted  out  in  a  central 
border  in  a  cool  house.  One  plant  is  bearing  a  spike  of  deep  blue 
flowers  H  ft.  long,  and,  standing  erect  from  the  large  whitish  foliage, 
has  a  striking  appearance.  A  detracting  point  in  this  plant  is  that 
it  requires  to  be  grown  to  a  large  state  before  it  produces  flowers, 
and  therefore  it  needs  more  space  than  can  be  generally  afforded  to  a 
single  plant.  A  coloured  figure  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden", 
Vol.  X.,  p.  5i6,  though  of  necessity  it  could  not  be  represented 
in  its  full  dimensions. 

Primrose  Cloth  of  Gold. — Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Hol- 
born,  have  sent  us  a  bunch  of  this  new  Primrose,  which  is  now  being 
distributed  by  them.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  fine,  are  of  a 
clear  sulphur  yellow,  perfectly  double,  and  of  large  size. 

Thunia  alba  var. — In  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew  there  is  now 
in  flower  some  fine  examples  of  an  Orchid  under  tlie  name  of  Thunia 
alba,  though  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  form  generally  known 
under  that  name,  and  altogether  superior  from  a  decorative  stand- 
point. The  flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  with  lips  much  fringed 
and  a  golden  crest,  are  borne  in  clusters  of  about  eight,  and  hang 
gracefully  from  the  jjoints  of  the  stems,  which  are  about  2  ft.  high. 
The  ornamental  glaucous  foliage  also  sets  off  the  flowers  to  advan- 
tage. Among  other  kinds  of  Orchids  in  flower  are  the  beautiful 
Dendrobium  Bensoniaj,  D.  rhodopterygium,  various  fine  examples 
of  Cattleya,  Odontoglossum,  Masdevallia,  Cypripedium,  Vanda, 
and  the  singular  Brassavola  Digbyana. 

The  Scarlet-flo-wered  Clematis  (C.  coccinea). — This  new 
North  American  shrubby  plant,  which  is  said  to  bear  scarlet  flowers, 
will  shortly  be  in  bloom  at  the  Hale  Farm  Kurseries,  Tottenham. 
The  buds  are  almost  expanded,  and  are  of  a  very  bright  hue. 

Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  schizopetalus. — The  most  re- 
markable plant  in  flower  just  now  at  Kew  is  this  novelty,  on  which 
several  flowers  are  expanded.  The  latter  have  a  singular  appearance 
on  account  of  the  fringe-like  way  in  which  the  petals  are  divided. 
They  are  borne  on  long  slender  stalks,  and  hang  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  This  kind  is  quite  different  from  any  of  the  other  varieties 
of  the  common  H.  rosa-sinensis.  It  was  introduced,  we  believe,  by 
Messi-s.  Veitch,  who  are  now  distributing  it.  An  excellent  coloured 
illustration  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  486. 

"Waterer's  Double-flowered  Cherry  (Cerasus  Watereri- 
ana). — Mr.  A.  Waterer  sends  us  from  his  nursery  at  Knap  Hill 
specimens  of  this  Cherry,  a  fine  flesh  coloured,  many-clustered  kind, 
probably  Japanese  in  origin. 

Cypripedium  caudatum. — A  plant  of  this  singular  Orchid 
at  Drumlanrig  has  borne  twenty-five  blooms.  A  scape  was  cut  from 
another  plant  a  few  days  ago  the  petals  of  which  measured  over 
36  in.,  and  the  spread  of  the  sepals  13  in. — B. 

Dendrobium  "Wardianum. — A  fine  display  of  this  fine 
Orchid  may  now  be  seen  in  the  York  nurseries.  'The  Sowers  are 
white,  suffused  with  purple  and  orange,  and  they  have  two  very  dis- 
tinct deep  crimson  spots  near  the  base  of  the  lip. 

Dalkeith  Variety  of  Vanda  tricolor. — There  were  twenty 
spikes  of  this  splendid  Vanda  in  bloom  at  Drumlanrig  last  week  on 
various  plants.  It  is  very  fragrant,  and  bright  in  colour.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  more  ro'oust  than  that  of  the  other  forms  of  tricolor 
or  suavis. — B. 

Tulipa  pulchella — This  lovely  little  plant  grows  only  from 
2  in.  to  3  in.  high,  and  bears  solitary  medium-sized  flowers,  rosy- 
purple  in  colour.  It  is  rarely  one  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
beautiful  little  Tulip ;  but  a  few  days  ago  it  was  met  with  in  the 
collection  of  hardy  flowers  in  the  York  Nurseries. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum. — A  specimen  of  this  at  Drum- 
lanrig has  sixty  blooms  on  it  in  various  stages  of  development.  Those 
fully  open  measure  quite  5  in.  long  and  3  in.  broad.  It  is  the  kind 
known  as  Dr.  Paterson's  variety. — B. 
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The  Tinu'i  had  an  article  on  "  May  in  London,"  which 
article  is  composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  long 
names  found  on  the  big  labels  in  Kensington  Gardens.  In 
these  days  of  science  it  must  be  very  refreshing  to  readers 
of  the  Times  to  read  of  the  common  Beech  and  Lime  tree 
under  Latin  names,  especially  when  these  are  wrongly  spelled ! 
How  is  it  that  we,  who  ought  to  have  the  most  delightful 
and  welcome  English  names  of  all  for  our  plants  and  trees, 
tolerate  the  pedantry  that  obtains  in  garden  nomenclature  1 
I  see  that  the  papers,  even  in  recording  the  additions  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  give  an  English 
name  to  each  animal.  This  does  not  preclude  the  use  of 
the  Latin  name  also  when  that  is  needful. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  in  his  new 
preliminary  "  Catalogue  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  North 
America,"  gives  importance  to  English  names,  and  gives  the 
different  ones  when  more  than  one  occurs.  This,  I  think,  a 
wise  and  proper  thing  to  do.  Some  object  to  English  names, 
but  always  without  good  reason.  Some,  again,  seem  to  think 
that  English  names  should  be  translations  of  the  Latin  ones, 
and  that  no  others  are  genuine.  No  good  English  names 
are  translations  of  Latin  ones ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be  so  The  best  English  names  are  those  founded 
upon  some  natural  appearance  of  the  plant.  Others  think 
that  an  English  name  should  only  be  given  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  Latin  genua.  Thus,  for  example,  they  would 
not  say  Lent  Lily,  bacause  they  argue  that  a  Narcissus  is  not 
a  Lily,  ;  and,  of  course,  Christmas  Rose  is  wrong  too.  To 
accept  this  dictum  would  be  to  argue  against  all  the  best 
English  names  now  existing.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Sargent,  amongst  the  seven  points  upon  which  he  asks  infor- 
mation, includes  one  (No.  5),  the  common  or  local  name  of 
any  species  of  tree,  in  addition  to  those  he  himself  gives. 
And  a  most  essential  point,  too.  Many  of  those  local  names 
embody  a  fact  or  an  aspect  of  the  plant,  or  of  the  situation 
in  whichit  was  found,  or  the  way  in  which  it  was  used — -matters 
concerning  which  the  Latin  name  takes  no  notice.  Let  us 
have  English  names,  using  the  most  accepted  and  the  most 
explicit  ones,  and  not  indulge  in  the  vain  pedantry  of  trying 
to  conform  them  to  the  rules  of  technical  nomenclature.  An 
English  name  which  merely  translates  a  Latin  one  is  not  an 
English  name  at  all,  and,  moreover,  tells  no  more  than  we 
already  knew  from  the  Latin  one ;  whereas,  a  genuine 
English  name  may,  and  often  does,  tell  a  good  deal. 

* 

I  regret  to  notice  rather  vigorous  planting  in  the  old 
mixed-border  way  in  some  of  the  London  parks.  I  should 
like  to  impress  my  readers  with  the  fact  that  this  system  is, 
as  usually  carried  out,  a  fatal  drawback  to  good  gardening, 
and,  in  the  case  of  hardy  flowers,  unnatural  and  wrong  in  all 
ways.  A  well-formed  mixed  border  should  not  contain  repe- 
titions of  the  same  plants  everywhere  ;  and  the  knowledge 
and  skill  and  plants  required  to  form  what  would  be  a 
really  good  mixed  border  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  clearer 
and  better  way  is  that  of  massing  or  grouping  the  good  things 
along  borders,  considering  well  each  portion  of  the  border  or 
the  fringe  of  shrubbery,  and  putting  the  x^lant  or  plants  there 
that  are  most  fitted  for  it.  For  instance,  take  a  mass  of  the 
large  Day  Lily,  which  I  noticed  dotted  at  regular  intervals 
along  one  of  the  borders  in  question.  A  much  better  way 
would  be  to  plant  a  colony  of  these  in  a  bold  recess,  shad- 
ing gradually  off  under  the  trees.  A  little  mixing  and  relieving 
of  kinds  oscasionally  is  quite  compatible  with  this  system  ; 
but  what  I  am  speaking  against  is  the  promiscuous  dot,  dot,  dot 


everywhere,  which  leads  to  a  jumbling  effect,  as  unsatisfactory 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view  as  it  is  unnatural  and  against 
the  proper  cultivation  and  care  of  the  plants.  The  staking 
which  follows  the  dotting  is  not  more  satisfactory.  It  is 
possible  to  arrange  plants  so  that  they  would  not  require  sup- 


Bad  effect  of  staking  and  dottias  in  the  mixed  Ijordjr  system. 


ports.  By  the  grouping  system  many  flowers,  like  some  tall 
Harebells,  may,  if  grown  as  single  plants,  require  staking  ; 
whereas,  if  allowed  to  grow  in  groups  or  masses,  properly 

placed,  they  will  do  without  stakes. 

* 

Here,  for  example,  is  that  bright  little  mountaineer,  Geum 
montanum,  which  is  vigorous  and  showy  enough  for  any 
border.  I  have  an  irregular  little  group  of  it,  about  fifteen 
plants  in  a  border,  and  their  effect  for  some  weeks  past  has  been 
most  brilliant,  and  to  many  most  novel.  Some  people  may, 
however,  say  that  this  grouping  is  not  to  be  effected  without  a 


number  of  plants :  which  is  true  enough,  and  the  remedy 
is  that  in  most  cases  where  it  is  hoped  to  grow  a  number  of 
fine  hardy  flowers  it  is  best  to  have  some  nursery  bed  in 
which  single  plants  may  be  placed  when  obtained,  being 
previously  divided.  In  this  way  one  soon  gets  a  stock  for 
any  purpose,  for  exchange  and  for  grouping. 

I  see  with  pleasure  a  very  judicious  turfing-over  of  beds  in 
Hyde  Park  in  a  place  where  there  was  rather  an  incoherent 
mass  of  them.     Much  good  would  be  done  if  half  the  flower 
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beds  in  the  country  were  treated  in  tlie  same  way.  We  want 
flowers,  and  many  of  Ihem ;  but  a  multiplicity  of  flower  beds 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  crowded  together  is  always  an  ugly  sight. 
Groups  of  a  few  beds,  simple  in  outline,  placed  here  and  there 
in  suitable  places,  are  easier  managed  ;  and  large  oval  or  cir- 
cular beds  are  among  the  most  desirable.  In  one  or  two  large 
beds  one  can  get  as  many  plants  as  in  half-a-dozen  of  those  of 
the  finikin  and  angular  type  ;  and  if  the  bed  is  covered  the 
objectionable  effect  of  it  is  lost — that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
seeing  a  pattern,  we  see  beautiful  plants  or  flowers.  A  noble 
plant  like  the  Eose  conforms  very  badly  to  the  poor  patterns 
in  which  the  Eosery  is  generally  arranged.  The  happiest  I 
have  seen  for  some  time  was  formed  in  a  green  glade,  in  fine 
irregular  masses,  half  bed,  half  wide  border.  With  plenty  of 
wide  Grass  between  each,  the  effect  was  excellent  when  the 
beds  were  covered. 

Mr.  Hobday's  conversation  with  the  lady  who  had  seen 
enough  Golden  Feather  is  amusing.  We  all  have  had  enough 
of  it  for  the  present,  I  shiiuld  saj'.  No  one  can  admire  the 
little  Feverfew,  golden  or  green,  more  than  myself.  But 
that  people  should  put  it  everywhere,  and  use  it  to  steal  away 
al!  character  from  their  gardens,  is  more  than  one  can  under- 
stand. Lately  in  a  London  park,  not  satisfied  with  using  it 
in  the  bedding  garden,  ad  n  mseam,  it  is  used  to  fringe  a  very 
long  border  made  of  hardy  flowers.  It  is  strange  that  people 
can  use  deliberately  any  plants  to  produce  the  kind  of  mono- 
tony that  makes  one  look  away  from  a  garden  with  weariness. 
That  such  a  thing   should  be   done  shows  that  the  simplest 

principles  of  artistic  gardening  have  yet  to  be  learnt. 

* 

How  botanists  love  one  another  is  well  shown  by  the  fifth 
century  of  the  book  which  M.  Baillon,  of  Paris,  publishes  on 
the  more  serious  errors  of  M.  Decaisne.  It  appears  the  worthy 
ISaillon  is  among  the  many  who  have  been  riled  by  the  old 
bear  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  has  the  noble  intention  of 
publishing  a  thousand  errors  on  the  part  of  M.  Decaisne.  The 
serene  dignity  of  our  own  botanical  brethren  is  happily  not 
interrupted  by  such  incidents,  which  are  very  instructive  to 
"  non-scientific  persons  "  and  various  nobodies  who  only  use 
the  ordinary  method  of  investigation  with  which  man  is  en- 
dowed by  his  Maker. 

I  notice  that  beautiful  and  rather  uncommon  plant,  Funkia 
grandiflora,  is  grown  abundantly  at  Arundel,  where  it  flowers 
freely  as  a  border  plant,  and  is  also  useful  for  forcing  in 
pots  or  bringing  on  in  cold  frames.  The  large  and  pure  white 
flowers  and  delicate  odour  make  it  a  precious  plant  in  warm 
soils  in  .southern  districts,  where  it  opens  well.  For  pot 
culture  it  would  be  worth  growing  anywhere,  and  would 
well  suit  the  cold  house  or  cold  pit  when  coming  into 
bloom,  though  it  is  said  not  to  bear  forcing  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term. 

Mr.  J.  Webber  informs  me  that,  owing  to  the  bright  spring, 
Strawberries  are  twice  as  plentiful  as  they  were  during  the 
same  time  last  year,  and  Grapes  nearly  four  times  as  plentiful  : 
which  shows  the  value  of  a  clear  sky  to  glasshouses. 

* 

Mr.  Kingsmill,  writing  from  Pinner,  says  :  "  Why  are  not 
our  British  plants  more  used  in  gardens  than  they  are  1  No- 
thing could  beat  the  masses  of  Caltha  palustris,  Lent  Lilies, 
Snake's-head  Fritillary  (and  white  variety),  a  fine  white  Nar- 
cissus (I  think  N.  biflorus);  which  are  all  found  within  a  mile 
of  my  cottage,  and  now  well  established  in  the  garden.  I  am 
sure  one  could  make  a  beautiful  garden  with  natives  alone. 
This  year  I  shall  keep  a  list  of  those  I  have,  and  send  you  a 
note  concerning  thsm  at  the  end  of  the  season."     This  is  all 


very  true.  An  interesting  garden  may  be  made  with  British 
flowers  alone  ;  and,  with  a  plantation  of  English  trees  and 
shrubs  and  their  varieties,  one  might  make  a  very  interesting, 
instructive,  and  beautiful  spot  in  any  place  large  enough  to 
spare  the  room.  Justicia, 
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PLATE  CCXXXIL— HYBEID  TEA  EOSES. 

In  the  accompanying  plate  are  represented  three  of  the  seedling 
hybrid  Tea  Roses  sent  out  last  year  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Stapleford. 
Some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Bennett  commenced  the  cultivation  of 
Roses,  he  felt  convinced  that,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  parents,  a 
cross-bred  or  hybrid  Rose  niiglit — nay,  almost  certainly  would — be 
produced  which  would  inherit  the  good  qualities  of  each  parent, 
without  partaking  of  the  bad  qu.alities  of  either.  He  was  further 
encouraged  in  this  idea  by  observing  that  on  the  Continent, 
whence  nearly  all  our  new  Roses  have  emanated,  the  practice  tliere 
adopted  in  the  production  of  new  Roses  was,  as  he  aptly  describes 
it,  "  to  leave  Nature  to  her  own  devices,  and  simply  select  the  best 
of  her  produce.''  This  lax  and  unscientific  method  was  to  his  mind 
most  unsatisfactory',  and  so  opposed  to  his  views  that  he  at  once 
determined  to  try  his  skill  in  the  production  of  new  Roses  by  arti- 
ficial yetcarefuland  scientific  means.  I  well  remember,  in  1874,  when  I 
first  had  the  pleasure  of  making  Iiis  acquaintance,  the  remark  that 
"he  had  visited  many  Continental  nurseries  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  that  he  was  fully  convinced  that  we,  by  careful  selec- 
tion and  proper  treatment,  could  produce  better  results  in  raising 
new  R.oses  than  they,  by  their  present  method,  couhl  do. "  Well 
knowing  their  advantage  over  us  in  respect  to  climate,  I  was  inclined 
to  treat  this  remark  as  the  natural  and  excusable  ebullition  of  an 
entliusiastic  mind,  keenly  and  intensely  sanguine,  hopeful  of  suc- 
cess, yet  failing  duly  to  estimate  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  path 
he  was  about  to  tread.  Therefore,  on  the  receipt  of  his  Rose  cata- 
logue last  year,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  his  remarks 
and  views  had  been  so  soon,  comparatively,  carried  into  execution, 
and,  from  what  I  have  since  seen,  I  may  venture  to  say  with  almost 
perfect  success. 

Few,  indeed,  have  been  our  home-born  Roses  ;  and  for  one  person 
to  be  capable  of  distributing  nine  first-class  English  seedlings  in  one 
year  is  indeed  a  feat  worthy  of  record.  He  has  given  us  faithfully 
the  names  of  the  parents  of  eacli  new  kind,  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  all  who  have  seen  them  in  growth  and  in  bloom  will  have  de- 
tected how  closely  the  progeny  resemble  in  some  special  feature 
either  or  both  of  their  parents.  The  three  seedlings  figured  in  the 
annexed  plate  are,  as  will  be  seen,  each  most  beautiful — not  better, 
but  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  set.  The  artist  has,  as  tar  as  I  can 
judge,  succeeded  fairly  well  in  portraying  their  respective  charms. 
They  most  certainlj'  are  not  flattered  :  indeed,  some  of  the  colours 
and  shadings  are  so  exquisite  and  unique,  that  it  must  be  an  impos- 
sibility to  transfer  them  to  paper.  The  three  kinds  may  be  thus 
described  : — Pearl,  seeded  from  President  and  Comtesse  de  Serenye, 
delicate  blush-white,  medium  size,  perfect  in  shape,  and  exceedingly 
chaste  and  beautiful,  delicately  scented ;  Duke  of  Connaught,  seeded 
from  President  and  Louis  Van  Houtte,  deep  rich,  velvety-crimson 
centre,  the  outer  petals  deep  brilliant  red,  exceedingly  large  and 
long  in  the  bud,  also,  when  developed,  very  full  and  firm  in  texture, 
exquisite  in  form,  and  of  great  substance — foliage  ample,  and  very 
perfect  ;  Beauty  of  Stapleford,  a  seedling  from  Alba-rosea  and 
the  Comtesse  de  Oxford  :  colour  very  distinct  and  beautiful, 
centre  deep  rich  rose,  gradually  shading  off  to  a  pale  pink  in  the 
outer  petals,  petals  very  large  and  perfectly  arranged,  not  scented, 
but  a  most  prolific  bloomer.  For  pot  culture,  either  for  home  deco- 
ration or  tor  market,  these  Roses  will  be  invaluable.  They  are  ele- 
gant in  habit,  hardy  in  constitution,  most  of  them  deliciously 
scented,  perpetual,  and  abundant  bloomers. — T.  C. 

[We  have  not  used  the  name  "  Pedigree  "  Pv.oses  for  Mr.  Bennett's 
seedlings,  which  is  sometimes  erroneously  given  them  in  the  horti- 
cultural press,  because  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  similar 
means  for  raising  Roses  have  been  employed  by  Rosarians  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  No  doubt  a  great  many  chance 
seedlings  are  raised,  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  careful  crosses 
were  made  between  Roses  belonging  to  different  groups.  However, 
the  essential  question  is  the  merit  of  the  Roses,  and  not  the  adding 
of  a  needless  term  to  our  gardening  literature,  already  over-burdened 
witli  unnecessary  verbiage.  We  are  sure  these  Roses  will  soon  show 
their  value.  Being  raised  the  same  as  all  other  Hybrid  Roses, 
they  will  be  none  the  worse  for  being  judged  on  their  own  merits, 
without  seeking  to  obtain  for  them,  by  the  use  of  a  new  term,  a 
place  or  class  for  themselves  to  which  we  believe  they  have  no  special 
claim.  Mr.  Bennett's  mode  of  recording  such  crosses  is,  however, 
praiseworthy,  and  might  be  generally  followed  with  advantage. — Ed  . 
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Flower  Garden. 
While  the  weather  remains  cold  and  dry  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  extirpate  weeds  m  beds,  borders,  and  walks,  in  order  that 
when  a  change  to  moist  weather  suitable  for  planting  does  come,  all 
hands  may  be  available  for  rapidly  pushing  on  that  work.  Keep 
Grass  neatly  cut,  and  water  any  newly  laid-down  turf  likely  to  suffer 
from  drought  ;  also  freshly-planted  trees,  for  which  the  present  cold 
dry  atmosphere  is  especially  trying.  Draw  out  Dandelions,  Docks, 
and  Daisies  with  their  roots  entire,  while  now,  owing  to  their 
having  a  full  crown  of  leaves,  they  can  be  readily  detected  and 
extracted.  In  wild  or  woodland  gardens  many  interesting  plants 
will  be  in  flower,  and  hardy  Ferns  and  herbaceous  plants  will  be 
pushing  up  new  growths  ;  old  dead  leaves  or  stems  may,  therefore, 
now  be  removed,  and  coarse-growing  weeds  forked  up.  Now,  when 
beds  and  borders  are  filled,  is  a  good  time  to  plant  any  herbaceous 
plants  that  can  be  spared  for  sucli  positions.  The  strong-growing 
kinds  of  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  and  plants  of  similar  habit,  are  very 
etfective  in  the  semi-wild  portions  of  the  garden  ;  and  amongst  plants 
remarkable  for  fine  foliage  or  stately  liabit  tliere  are  many  that  are 
better  suited  for  such  places  than  for  mixed  borders.  Bocconiacordata 
combines  excellent  foliage  with  large  feathery  Spir;ea-like  flowers ; 
several  varieties  of  Bambusa  withstand  ordinary  winters,  and  may  now 
be  planted  with  a  good  prospect  of  making  an  early  growth,  and  get- 
ting it  well  matured  before  winter  sets  in  ;  and  Acanthus  latifolius 
and  A.  mollis,  perfectly  hardy  plants,  if  planted  out  now  will  make 
fine  clumps  of  beautiful  foliage.  Now  is  also  a  good  time  to  com- 
mence the  outdoor  culture  of  any  plants  that  have  hitherto  been 
considered  greenhouse  plants,  as,  for  instance.  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Chusan  Palms,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  &c.  ;  these,  if  gradually  hardened  oflf, 
will  be  in  good  condition  for  planting  in  sheltered  nooks  and  corners 
from  which  cold  winds  are  excluded,  while  all  the  benefit  of  lull 
sunlight  to  ripen  the  growth  is  utilised.  The  work  of  planting  out 
tender  subjects  must  necessarily  be  largely  influenced  by  the  wea- 
ther ;  but  in  the  meantime,  while  it  is  unfavourable,  finish  the  sow- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  annuals  in  positions  where  they  are  to  flower,  and 
let  any  biennials,  such  as  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Fox- 
gloves, Dianthus,  Myosotis,  (fee,  in  seed-beds,  be  pricked  off  into 
nursery  beds  as  soon  as  strong  enough  to  handle.  Any  Gladiolus 
bulbs  or  Dahlia  roots  not  yet  planted  should  be  attended  to  with- 
out delay.  The  miniature  bouquet  or  Pompone  Dahlias  are  very 
pretty  for  beds  or  borders,  and  also  for  furnishing  cut  flowers. 
The  old  blue  Salvia  patens,  too,  should  not  be  neglected  ;  it  makes  a 
beautifulbedmixed  with  the  straw-colouredCalceolaria  amplexicaulis. 
The  main  stock  of  Calceolarias  may  now  be  put  out ;  we  find  Golden 
Gem  one  of  the  best  as  regards  colour,  habit,  and  freedom,  as  well 
as  continuity  of  flowering.  Good-sized  plants  of  it  moved  with  a 
good  ball  of  roots  ought  to  keep  in  full  flower  until  severe  frost 
brings  outdoor  flowers  to  a  close.  Where  the  beds  are  filled  in 
winter  with  dwarf  shrubs,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  edgings  consist 
as  much  of  hardy  plants  as  possible,  in  order  that  as  the  tender 
plants  get  cut  by  frosts  they  may  be  gradually  replaced  by  weather- 
proof subjects.  In  this  way  a  general  simultaneous  clearance,  the 
bane  of  modern  flower  gardening,  is  avoided,  and  a  gradual  transition 
from  season  to  season  is  the  result.  In  the  case  of  Coniferje  now 
making  their  growth,  see  that  there  are  no  rival  leaders  robbing  the 
main  one  ;  or  if  any  mishap  befalls  that  one  select  the'next  strongest, 
and  stop  all  the  others  round  it  :  it  is  surprising  how  soon  a  side 
shoot  will  straighten  up  and  take  the  lead  if  all  competitors  are 
checked  while  it  is  yet  soft  and  pliable.  Squirrels  sometimes  do 
much  mischief  to  choice  trees  by  eating  off  their  leaders  either  for 
food  or  mischief.  Roses  out-of-doors  are  now  troubled  with  fly, 
and  vigorous  measures  as  regards  dipping,  dusting,  and  washing  must 
be  daily  resorted  to  ;  hand  picking  of  grubs  and  caterpillars,  which 
are  more  than  usually  destructive  at  the  present  time,  must  also 
receive  attention. — James  Gkoom. 

Auriculas. — Those  who  possess  large  collections  of  these  will 
now,  and  for  the  next  three  weeks,  have  plenty  to  do.  Those  who 
intend  to  exhibit,  or  even  to  make  a  first-rate  display  at  home,  will 
not  trust  altogether  to  large  plants.  0  Jsets  put  in  about  September 
or  October  last  year,  if  well  managed,  will  make  good  flowering 
specimens  for  the  season  of  1S81  ;  but  they  will  not  do  this  unless 
the  plants  are  kept  growing  steadily  all  through  this  season.  The 
offsets  alluded  to  were  potted  off  in  February  last,  each  plant  singly 
in  a  24-in.  pot ;  they  have  been  growing  steadily  since  then,  and  have 
now  been  re-potted  into  3-in.  pots.  About  the  end  of  June  or  early 
in  July  each  of  these  vigorous  young  plants  will  require  another 
shift,  this  time  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  The  off- 
sets taken  from  the  parent  plants  in  February  are  now  ready  for 
repotting  into  2|-iu.  pots,  and  it  will  not  do  to  let  tlie  young  plants 
remain  many  days  longer  where  they  are  ;  even  a  considerable  pro- 


portion of  these  will  flower  well  next  spring  ;  they  will  not  yield 
large  trusses,  but  often  the  pips  from  such  young  plants  are  the  moat 
perfect.  Continue  to  re-pot  old  plants,  doing  the  work  carefully,  as 
recommended  last  week.  I  must  again  revert  to  the  evils  attendant 
upon  over-potting  ;  the  temptation  is  sometimes  great  to  place  a 
vigorous  plant  in  a  6-in.  pot,  but  to  do  so  may  be  fatal  to  tlie  well 
being  of  the  plant,  owing  to  the  dry  east  winds.  Green  fly  has  been 
spreading  rapidly,  and  we  have  had  to  fumigate  in  order  to  check  its 
progress. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  keen  east  winds  which  we 
have  had  were  very  trying  to  the  plants  as  we  placed  them  out-of- 
doors,  therefore  we  did  not  hurry  to  get  the  more  weakly  plants  out. 
We  will  finish  them  in  the  course  of  another  day  or  two,  and  are 
also  careful  to  remove  all  small  weeds  as  the  plants  are  placed  out- 
side. It  is  not  only  a  slovenly,  but  a  dangerous  practice  to  allow  weeds 
to  remain  either  in  the  pots  or  in  the  beds  until  they  are  large  in 
size  ;  pulling  weeds  out  after  their  roots  are  intertwined  with  those 
of  the  plants  checks  the  latter,  and  that  sometimes  seriously.  Seed- 
lings may  now  be  pricked  from  the  seed-pots  into  shallow  boxes, 
letting  the  young  plants  stand  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  apart ;  the  boxes 
may  afterwards  be  placed  in  cold  frames. 

Hollyhocks. — It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  at  present  to  these 
further  than  to  say  that  all  the  plants  should  now  be  out  in  the 
open  ground.  The  earliest  plants  will  be  in  full  growth,  and  as  the 
stems  rise  they  should  be  fastened  to  the  permanent  stakes,  which 
which  were  recommended  to  be  put  in  when  the  plants  were  placed 
in  their  flowering  quarters.  It  is  well  to  fasten  them  carefully,  but 
not  too  closely  to  the  stakes,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  examine  them 
occasionally,  in  order  to  see  that  the  ties  are  not  injuring  the  stems. 
If  any  red  spider  appears  on  the  leaves  wash  them,  especially  the 
under  sides,  with  soft  soapy  ^^■ater. 

Phloxes  in  Pots  and  Planted  out. — Young  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  early  this  year  are  now  making  strong  healthy  growth 
in  5-in.  or  G-in.  pots.  Our  plants  are  still  in  frames,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate they  are  so  ;  if  they  had  been  out-of-doors,  and  in  any  way 
exposed  to  the  keen  frosty  v?inds  we  have  had,  they  would  have 
been  injured  for  the  season.  The  same  remarks  hold  good  here  that 
have  been  previously  applied  to  young  plants  of  Auriculas.  Keep 
them  steadily  growing,  and  see  that  the  leaves  are  not  injured  by 
cutting  east  winds  when  the  plants  are  first  placed  out-of-doors.  To 
grow  Phloxes  well  in  pots,  rich  good  fibrous  loam  is  necessary,  and 
manure  water  when  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  are  fairly 
well  filled  with  roots.  Plants  in  beds  must  now  be  seen  to  ;  we 
have  just  had  time  to  go  over  our  plants  this  week,  and  to  place  a 
stick  in  the  centre  of  each  clump  ;  all  the  stems  have  been  removed 
except  about  five  or  six,  all  of  which  have  been  fastened  to  one 
stick.  It  would  be  better  to  put  in  at  least  three  sticks  to  each, 
but  that  takes  up  more  time  than  we  can  spare.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  fine  dwarf  Phloxes  raised  by  Mr.  Nelson  from  P.  setacea 
should  not  be  included  in  the  lists  of  "  florists'  floAvers  :  "  their  blos- 
soms are  very  pretty  and  excellent  in  shape  ;  they  form  a  much 
better  material  to  work  from  than  tlie  original  forms  of  our  present 
garden  Phloxes. 

Pinks. — Fine-laced  varieties  of  these  in  beds  now  require  atten- 
tion ;  if  the  weather  continues  dry  they  must  have  good  supplies  of 
water.  Neat  sticks  about  15  in.  long  should  be  placed  to  the  stems, 
an  operation  which  should  not  be  longer  delayed.  In  quality  these 
Pinks  are  much  superior  to  the  forcing  Pinks,  of  which  the  old  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  the  more  modern,  though  perhaps  not  superior,  Derby 
Day,  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Instructions  were  given  some  time 
ago  how  to  treat  the  pipings  of  these.  They  liave  now  formed  good 
rooted  plants,  and  we  have  just  planted  them  out  in  the  open  ground 
in  fine  soil.  They  are  in  rows  4  in.  apart  each  way.  We  like  to  get 
good  tufts  of  these  Piuks  by  September,  when  they  are  potted  up 
into  6-in.  pots  ;  each  plant  will  then  produce  from  one  to  two  dozen 
fine  flowers  during  the  spring  months  with  a  little  forcing.  The  old 
plants  may  be  put  out  in  the  open  border,  where  they  will  grow,  and 
for  a  few  years  produce  good  results.  Jas.   Dougla.s. 

Indoor  Plants. 
Orchids. — Several  species  of  Orchids  that  have  been  wintered  in 
the  intermediate  house  will  now  be  better  removed  into  a  cool  house. 
The  best  of  these  are  Odontoglossum  Phala;nopsis,  0.  nasvium  majus, 
and  JIasdevallia  tovarensis.  Plants  of  Odontoglossum  vcxillarium, 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  retard  in  order  to  obtain  a  longer  suc- 
cession of  bloom,  may  also  now  be  safely  trusted  in  a  warm  part  of 
the  cool  house.  Attend  punctually  to  the  shadings  on  this  house  ; 
run  tliem  down  early  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  is  bright,  other- 
wise it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  temperature  down  to  the  degree 
desirable.  Anything  approaching  drought  at  the  root  mnst  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  in  the  case  of  the  Odontoglossums,  especially 
during  hot  weather.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-water  this 
genus     during    the    summer    season,    but    it     is     necessary    that 
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the  water  used  should  be  soft.  The  drainage  of  every  plant 
should  now  be  perfect,  otherwise  watering  will  require  to  be  done 
with  judgmeut.  Every  part  of  the  walls,  paths,  and  stages,  must 
be  kept  constantly  damped  in  order  to  maintain  a  genial  growing 
atmosphere.  The  earliest  started  Deudrobiums  will  now  be  bene- 
fited by  a  high  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  water  in  propor- 
tion to  the  development  of  their  growths.  Plants  of  Phalcenopsis 
will  now  be  starting  into  growth,  and  must  receive  every  encourage- 
ment to  enable  them  to  develop  healthy  foliage  daring  the  long  days. 
These  will  now  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  root ;  give 
them  also  all  the  light  possible,  short  of  actual  sunshine. 

Stove  Plants, — Owing  to  the  gradual  increasing  root  action 
.imongst  these,  they  will  require  a  corresponding  increase  of  water 
at  the  root.  Any  hard-wooded  plants  intended  for  late  bloomiuc, 
and  that  arc  at  present  well  rooted,  may  now  be  fradu- 
ally  inured  to  more  airy  conditions,  and  the  shading  should 
also  be  somewhat  lighter  than  hitherto.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  plants  will  be  short-jointed  and  woody,  and  will 
be  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  producing  fine  heads 
of  bloom  by-and-bye.  The  earliest-flowering  plants  of  I.^coras 
and  Bougainvillea  glabra  may  again  be  started  into  growth  as 
soon  as  their  beauty  is  over.  Give  them  a  good  top-dressing  of  rich 
fibrous  material,  a  high  temperature,  and  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  when  they  will  quickly  make  fresh  growth,  which  will, 
when  gradually  hardened,  furnish  a  second  display  of  blossom.  Keep 
all  kinds  of  fine-foliaged  plants  well  nourished  at  tlie  root  durino-  the 
present  and  next  month.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  moisture- 
loving  subjects  ;  and  any  deficiency  in  that  respect,  either  in  the 
atmosphere  or  at  the  root,  will  be  detrimental  to  them.  Attend 
regularly  to  stopping  and  tying  soft-wooded  subjects  ;  and  keep 
every  plant  in  the  house  free  from  insect  pests. 

Qraenhouga  Plants.— The  earliest-started  Epacrises  and 
aoft-wooded  Ericas  should  now  be  removed  to  a  cool  brick 
pit,  where  they  will  enjoy  the  morning  sun  up  to  10  a.m.  Syringe 
them  freely  during  bright  weather,  and  damp  the  walls  and 
floor  of  the  pit  frequently,  so  as  to  keep  the  atmosphere  cool 
and  moist.  Early-forced  Azaleas  that  have  made  good  i^rowth, 
and  that  are  now  set  with  bloom,  must  be  gradually  inured  to  cool 
treatment,  prep.aratory  to  being  removed  to  shady  positions  outside. 
A  few  of  each  kind  of  the  hardier  fine-foliaged  plants  should  now  be 
potted  on  for  conservatory  decoration  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
The  best  for  this  purpose  are  Zea  japonica  variegata,  Arundo  Donax 
variegata,  Ferdinanda  emiuens,  Melianthus  major,  Ricinus  Gibsoni, 
i&e.  Give  them  a  liberal  root-run  in  rich  fibrous  compost  and  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water.  A  deep  cool  pit  will  be  the  most  suitable 
place  in  which  to  grow  them  during  the  early  summer  months.  A 
good  sowing  of  dwarf  Scabious  should  now  be  made  in  8i-in.  pots. 
After  sowing,  place  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  and  gradually'inure  the 
young  seedlings  when  up  to  full  exposure  during  the  summer.  Plunce 
the  pots,  when  outside,  and  never  allow  them  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water.  Attend  regularly  to  pricking  out  and  potting  on  Celosias, 
Balsams,  Primulas,  and  all  annual  plants. 

Ferns. — Now  that  these  are  getting  into  good  condition,  it  will 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  Fernery  if  the  plants  be  rearranged  occa- 
sionally, an  operation  which  will  tend  to  obviate  sameness  ;  and, 
with  this  object  in  view,  every  house  devoted  entirely  to  Ferns 
should  contain  as  much  variety  and  diversity  of  form  as  possible. 
A  good  proportion  of  the  variegated  forms  of  Pterises,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  varieties  of  Gymnograramas  should  bs  used  in  order  to 
furnish  colour.  These,  combined  with  some  of  the  species  that  pro- 
duce riohly-tinted  fronds  when  young,  will  give  the  house  an  interest- 
ing aspect.  Among  the  best  for  producing  fronds  richly  tinted  with 
crimson,  are  the  scarce  Brainea  insignis  and  Leueostegia  inimersa. 
Many  of  the  _Adi.antums  are  also  very  beautiful  when  developing 
their  young  fronds  :  notably  A.  macrophyllum,  which  is  a  Fern 
seldom  seen  in  good  condition.  Those  who  have  plants  of  this 
species  should  afford  them  a  mild  bottom-heat  ;  this,  with  liberal 
drainage,  and  a  free,  open,  fibrous,  peaty  soil  mixed  freely  with 
sandstone,  will  be  found  to  suit  them,  always  taking  care  that  the 
plants  do  not  suffer  from  drought  at  the  root.  J.  Robebls. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Pines. — Favoured  by  a  fair  average  of  light  and  solar  heat,  Pines 
in  all  stages  are  making  vigorous  growth,  and,  aided  by  liberal  ven- 
tilation through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  stimulating  food  to  the 
roots  and  atmospheric  moisture  after  closing  may  now  be  more 
freely  indulged  in  without  incurring  the  risk  of  producing  an  elon- 
gated growth  in  successions  or  over-large  crowns  upon  plants  in 
fruit.  Late  plants,  which  throw  up  fruit  through  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  always  give  an  invaluable  supply  before  the  early  Queens 
come  in,  and  on  this  account  they  are  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
As  a  rale  they  are  wintered  in  a  light  situation  near  the  glass,  with 
a  good  heat  about  the  roots,  which  enables  the  grower  to  feed  and 


syringe  up  to  the  time  they  begin  to  change  for  ripening,  when,  by 
timely  removal  to  a  drier  and  cooler  place,  they  may  be  kept  for  a 
considerable  time  in  good  condition.  The  early-started  Queens,  now 
swelling  rapidly,  will  stand  a  high  temperature  ;  and  if  early  matu- 
rity for  the  London  season  is  an  object,  they  should  be  well  fed  with 
diluted  liquid,  and  syringed  overhead  after  closing  for  the  day,  when 
the  temperature  may  run  up  to  90°  or  95°.  Watch  the  fermenting 
material,  which  sometimes  fluctuates,  and  in  the  event  of  the  heat 
declining  through  lack  of  moisture,  it  may  be  revived  by  the  appli- 
cation of  hot  water  between  the  pots,  and  with  considerable  advan- 
tage to  the  plants  and  fruit,  which  revel  in  tlie  warm  vapour  arising 
from  damp,  decaying  leaves,  or  other  plunging  material.  Ventilate 
early  and  freely  up  to  about  one  o'clockj  to  jjrevent  the  crowns  from 
becoming  large,  and  gradually  reduce  from  that  time  until  the  house 
is  closed  for  the  day.  Keep  the  fruit  upright  by  tying  to  neat  sticks, 
remove  all  gills  and  surplus  suckers  before  they  have  time  to  rob 
those  intended  for  potting,  and  encourage  the  latter  by  the  frequent 
application  of  moisture  to  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Young  stock 
potted  in  March  and  plunged  in  a  sharp  bottom-he.at,  having  filled 
the  pots  with  roots,  will  take  water  at  short  intervals,  with  sufficient 
atmospheric  moisture  to  keep  them  growing  and  ventilation  to  pre- 
vent them  becoming  "  drawn."  Maintain  a  minimum  temperature 
of  65°,  and  a  maximum  temperature  of  80'  when  fine,  and  economise 
fuel  by  shutting  up  early.  Prepare  clean  pots  and  crocks  for  shift- 
ing successions  into  the  fruiting  size  before  they  become  pot-bound. 
It  may  be  necesary  to  turn  the  beds  and  to  add  more  fermenting 
material,  in  which  case  it  should  be  well  worked  and  turned  in  the 
open  air  before  it  is  taken  in  for  use. 

Malons. — Another  sowing  of  Melons  should  now  be  made  for 
succeeding  the  plants  from  which  the  fruit  will  be  cut  by  the  end  of 
the  month  or  early  in  June.  The  best  plants  are  secured  by  sowing 
single  seeds  in  small  pots  and  placing  them  in  the  fruiting  size  before 
they  become  pot-bound.  Large  Seakale  pots  well  crooked  and  filled 
with  dry  loam  answer  very  well,  as  the  openings  admit  of  the  free 
passage  of  water.  Ram  the  soil  very  firm  before  planting,  and  keep 
the  balls  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  rims  of  the  fruiting  pots,  place 
them  in  the  succession  pit,  where  they  can  have  slight  shade  for  a  few 
days,  and  water  sparingly  until  they  get  established  in  the  new  com- 
post. By  training  up  straight  sticks,  strong  plants,  3  ft.  in  height, 
may  be  grown  in  the  succession  house  for  removal  when  the  fraitiug 
pit  is  ready  for  them.  It  will  be  necessary  to  cleanse  the  glass  and 
other  parts  of  the  house,  and  to  introduce  some  fresh  Oak  leaves  and 
short  horse  manure,  into  which  the  pots  may  be  partially  plunged, 
with  a  sod  of  turf  beneath  them  for  filtering  the  liquid  manure  and 
preventing  the  roots  from  striking  down  into  the  beds.  The  time 
has  now  arrived  for  giving  Melons  more  water  and  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. Plants  in  pots  will  take  dduted  liquid  every  day  provided  it 
is  not  used  too  strong  ;  and  if  the  surface  of  the  bad  is  syringed  over 
at  nightfall  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  foliage  will  secure  them 
against  attacks  from  troublesome  insects.  Melons  in  succession 
houses  will  require  top-dressing  with  good  loam  and  rotten  manure 
when  the  fruit  has  attained  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs.  We  are  using 
a  moderate  quantity  of  dry  cow  manure  from  the  feeding-stalls, 
mixed  with  hair-mortar  from  an  old  house  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  foliage,  freedom  from  insects,  and  the  beads  of 
water  that  depend  from  the  points  of  the  leaves  when  the  house  is 
entered,  this  compost  contains  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  production 
of  the  finest  fruit.  Plants  in  pits  and  frames  will  thoroughly  enjoy 
this  fine  weather  ;  bat  checks  must  be  guarded  against  by  constant 
attention  to  the  linings  and  covering  with  mats,  as  nights  are  very 
cold.  Keep  the  foliage  clean  and  clear  of  the  glass  ;  fertilise  all 
female  blossoms,  and  elevate  the  fruit  when  it  begins  to  swell.  The 
worst  enemy  in  pits  is  canker  ;  and  the  best  remedy  is  the  removal  of 
all  useless  growths,  plenty  of  heat  and  good  ventilation  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  plunging  material  or  bed. 

Orchard  House. — The  amateur  who  is  now  making  his  first 
attempt  at  pot  culture  has  had  a  favourable  time  for  setting  his  fruit, 
and  if  be  intends  to  succeed  in  producing  fair  size  and  good  quality, 
there  are  a  few  simple  items  in  the  detailed  management  which  must 
not  be  neglected.  Unfortunately,  one  or  other  of  these  is  some- 
times overlooked  or  abused  ;  disappointment  follows,  and  the  system 
is  condemned,  when  in  reality  it  is  the  management  that  is  defec- 
tive. A  short  time  ago  I  was  told  that  the  fiuit  from  pot  trees  had 
neither  size  nor  flavour  to  recommend  it  ;  but  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  in  proof  of  which  I  may  state  that  Duchesse  d'Augou- 
ISme  Pears  weighing  20  oz.  each  liave  been  grown  in  this  locality, 
and  Nectarines  over  S  oz.  each  have  been  grown  at  Eastnor — two 
trees  last  year  in  18-in.  pots  producing  eight  dozen  of  fruit ;  this 
year  they  are  in  tubs,  and  offer  a  choice  of  several  hundreds  to  select 
from.  All  the  Peaches  and  ISTectarines  I  sent  to  Carlisle  iu  1877 
were  grown  upon  pot  trees,  a  fair  proof  that  they  were  neither  small 
nor  deScient  in  flavour.  But  to  return  to  the  wants  of  the  trees.  We 
may  assume  that  they  are  well  furnished   with  roots  in  12-in.  pots, 
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with  a  goodly  spread  of  leaves  and  young  frait  drawing  their  food 
from  that  limited  space  ;  a  glass  roof  shuts  off  dew  and  rain,  the 
roots  are  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  water,  the  fruit  falls,  and 
the  trees  are  ruined  for  the  season.  The  daily  syringing  is  neg- 
lected, or  fumigating  is  postponed,  red  spider  and  aphis  gain  the 
ascendency,  the  foliage  is  spoiled,  and  trees  may  as  well  be  without 
roots  as  destitute  of  healthy  leaves.  Ventilation,  another  very 
important  matter,  may  be  neglected  ;  the  house  gets  too  hot,  the 
evils  to  wliich  I  have  alluded  are  aggravated,  and  if  the  fruit  does 
not  drop,  sufficient  mischief  has  been  done  to  ensure  its  being  "very 
small  indeed,  and  deficient  in  flavour."  It  is  not  now  necessary  to 
touch  upon  the  soil  used  for  potting,  but  the  compost  for  top-dressing 
should  be  sound,  rich,  and  sustaining.  Good  rotten  maniire  and 
calcareous  loam  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  fine 
fruit  and  healthy  foliage,  and  this  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  swell.  The  latter  should  also  be  well  thinned  before 
the  trees  feel  the  strain  of  the  crop.  When  thinning,  the  finest  only 
should  be  retained,  aud  if  a  mistake  is  made  it  should  be  on  the 
side  of  light  cropping.  As  growth  proceeds,  stopping  and  thinning 
may  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  tlie  length  of  shoot  being  regulated 
by  the  space  at  command.  As  a  rule,  the  first  stopping  is  made  at 
the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf  ;  but,  as  an  advocate  of  the  extension  system, 
I  prefer  a  little  more  freedom  of  growth  through  the  early  stages, 
followed  by  close  stopping  after  the  fruit  is  stoned.  Ventilation  in 
the  ordinary  house  should  be  ample  through  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  and  afternoon  closing  may  be  regulated  by  the  period  at  which 
the  ripe  fruit  is  likely  to  be  wanted.  The  supply  from  one  house 
may  be  prolonged  by  placing  some  of  the  earliest  trees  in  the 
warmest,  and  the  latest  kinds  in  the  coldest,  parts  of  the  structure  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  trees  being  numerous  some  of  them  may 
be  plunged  in  a  sheltered  place  out-of-doors. 

Cherries. — In  established  houses  these  will  be  well  advanced, 
if  not  quite  ripe.  If  kept  diy  and  cool.  Cherries  of  all  kinds  may 
be  kept  fresh  and  plump  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  forming,  as 
they  do,  such  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  dessert,  they  are  well  worthy 
of  daily  attention  in  the  way  of  shading  from  bright  sun,  aud  pro- 
tection from  our  feathered  friends.  Give  an  abundance  of  air,  as 
they  cannot  be  kept  too  cool,  and  damp  the  floors  occasionally,  but 
do  not  wet  the  trees  until  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Bigarreau, 
Elton,  and  Black  Circassian  are  very  fine  and  keep  for  a  long  time, 
but  for  tender  flesh  and  delicious  flavour  there  is  nothing  to  beat  the 
old  May  Duke. 

Plums. — If  these  are  grown  in  the  Cherry  house,  they  should  be 
in  pots,  as  they  can  then  be  moved  away  from  the  Cherries  when 
syringing  is  likely  to  injure  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  latter.  Plums  may 
be  syringed  with  clear  soft  water,  free  from  sediment,  up  to  the  time 
they  begin  to  change  for  ripening,  and  they  may  be  kept  warmer  than 
Cherries  ;  but  a  free  circulation  of  air,  with  gentle  fire  heat  to  prevent 
the  temperature  from  descending  below  56"  at  night,  will  suit  them 
very  well.  If  grown  with  Cherries,  they  should  be  quite  free  from 
aphis  or  other  insects,  as  the  use  of  insecticides  or  Tobacco  smoke 
does  not  improve  the  flavour  of  ripe  fruit.  Pot  trees  of  all  kinds 
succeed  best  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  but  they  require 
a  plentiful  supply  of  good  food.  We  place  bands  of  sheet  lead,  4  in. 
deep,  round  the  insides  of  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  fill  in  with  heavy 
loam  and  rotten  manure  ;  this  is  afterwards  washed  in  with  diluted 
liquid,  and  repeated  as  the  roots  find  their  way  to  the  surface. 

W.  Coleman. 
Hardy  Fruit. 

Though  on  several  nights  during  the  past  fortnight  the  thermo- 
meter has  registered  23°,  or  i°  of  frost,  and  there  has  been  a  conti- 
nuous north-easterly  wind,  everything  has  been  so  dry  that  no  real 
harm  to  fruit  blossoms  has  occurred  ;  and  therefore  fruit  prospects 
are  still  fairly  good.  Rain  is  sadly  wanted  for  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
and  especially  for  recently  transplanted  trees  and  Strawberries  ; 
these  latter  are  nearly  in  full  blossom,  and  should  therefore,  at  any 
cost  of  labour,  be  mulched  and  watered  forthwith,  as  a  severe  check 
from  drought  at  the  present  critical  stage  would  render  the  blossoms 
abortive.  If,  for  exhibition  or  any  other  special  purpose,  extra 
fine  fruit  be  desired,  the  flower  stems  ought  to  be  thinned  out  now, 
and  the  fruit  also  as  soon  as  set.  Make  new  plantations  with  the 
plants  that  have  been  forced.  This  mode  of  renewing  beds  we  have 
practised  for  years,  and  by  it  have  invariably  had  fine  and  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  the  following  year.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  a 
second  year  only,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  fruited  are  trenched  in,  or 
else  spaded  off,  and  the  ground  cropped  with  Broccoli.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  by  this  plan  of  culture  half  of  the  plots  require  renewal 
each  year.  Deep  trenching  and  high  manuring,  plenty  of  space — 
30  in.  from  plant  to  plant  each  way — firm  planting,  and  abundant 
supplies  of  water,  are  the  essentials  of  good  culture  ;  when  planting 
out  loosen  the  matted  roots  with  a  blunt  stick,  and  pick  ofl'  all  old 
fruit  stems  and  runners.     Conditions  in  respect  to  weather  have 


been  so  favoui.able  to  the  attacks  and  spread  of  aphis  that  Cherries 
are  likely  to  be  badly  affected  ;  as  a  preventive,  syringe  the  trees 
once  a  week  with  soap-suds  ;  but  if  a  lodgment  of  black  aphis — 
the  most  difficult  to  destroy — has  been  made,  more  radical  measures 
will  be  necessary  ;  in  such  case  Tobacco  water  or  Tobacco  powder 
will  prove  tlie  more  effective  means  of  riddance.  Green  fly  is  never 
difficult  to  destroy,  and  but  rarely  puts  in  an  appearance  if  the 
trees  are  occasionally  syringed  with  soapy  water.  Other  insect  pests 
that  are  likely  now  to  be  troublesome  are  the  Apricot  grub  and 
Gooseberry  caterpillar  ;  for  the  former  there  is  virtually  no  remedy 
except  to  pick  them  off,  or  destroy  them  by  ijinching  the  leaf  in 
which  they  wrap  themselves  ;  and  for  the  latter,  fresli  slaked  lime 
sprinkled  thinly  over  the  bushes,  and  more  thickly  on  the  ground, 
soon  expels  them.  The  disbudding  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should 
now  be  completed  ;  blistered  leaves  and  badly  blighted  shoots  should 
be  picked  off,  and  the  others  laid  in  with  Hazel  or  Privet  twigs, 
secured  by  the  training  wires  or  between  the  branches.  The  side 
or  what  are  generally  called  sub-laterals  of  the  new  shoots  should 
be  persistently  stopped  by  pinching,  and  the  same  must  be  done  in 
the  case  of  any  main  shoots  that  are  taking  the  lead  at  the  risk  of 
an  uneven  development  of  wood  over  all  portions  of  the  tree.  Wall- 
trained  Plums  and  Pears  are  also  ready  for  pinching,  but  the  foliage 
affords  such  excellent  protection  to  the  fruit  that,  pending  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  weather,  it  will  be  desirable  to  stop  but  few,  and  remove 
but  little  of  the  breastwood  at  present ;  so  a  few  of  the  more  forward 
only  should  yet  be  operated  on.  A  good  washing  with  the  garden 
engine  would  do  immense  good  by  removing  the  remains  of  flowers 
and  common  spiders'  webs ;  these  last  have,  I  believe,  a  more  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  founding  of  colonies  of  red  spider  than 
they  are  usually  credited  with  ;  hence  the  desirability  of  clearing 
them  out.  Gooseberry  and  Currrant  cuttings  should  be  looked  over 
for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  off  the  buds  at  the  base,  in  order  to 
ensure  stems  free  from  suckers,  and  it  bushy  trees  are  desired,  stop 
the  new  growths  when  about  4  in.  long.  Any  that  may  be  intended 
for  furnishing  north  walls  should  be  allowed  to  grow  on  in  cordon 
fashion  ;  that  is,  retain  the  leaders  and  stop  only  the  side  shoots. — 
W.  W. 
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FOEEST  TREES  OF  NOETH  AMEEICA*. 

In  this  catalogue,  compiled  by  Professor  Sargent,  will  be  found 
complete  lists  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  popular  names,  geographical  distribution,  and  other  remarks 
concerning  them,  which  cannot  fail  to  render  it  an  invaluable  work 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  forestry  even  in  this  country,  now  that 
the  number  of  American  trees  in  cultivation  is  so  great.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  concerning  the  Ashes  will  show  the  way  in  which 
the  different  subjects  are  treated  : — 

OLEACE.E. 

Fraxinus   Americana  L. 

F.  actiminata,  Lam. 
F.  alba.  Marsh. 
F.  juglandifolia.  Lam. 
F.  epiptera,  Michx. 
F.  C'lirtissi,  Vasey. 

WHITE   ASH. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  to  the  western  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  ;  south  to  Florida  and  Louisiana  ;  west  to  Eastern  Nebraska 
and  Kansas. 

Wood  light,  tough,  very  strong,  elastic  ;  extensively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  oars,  cabinet 
work,  &c. 

A  tree  60  ft.  to  SO  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  dia- 
meter ;  of  the  first  economic  value. 

Fraxinus  anomala  Torr. 
Watson,  King  Rep.  v.  283. 

Labyrinth  Canon,  Colorado  River,  and  near  Saint  George  on  th 
Rio  Vergen,  Southern  Utah. 

A  small  tree,  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height. 

Fraxinus  dipetala.   Hook  &  Am. 

Ornus  dipetala,  Nutt. 

A  small  tree.     Common  in  California,  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 


Fraxinus  Oregana,  Nutt. 
F.  pubescens,  var..  Hook,  Fl.  Bor.  Am.  ii.  51. 
F.  grandifolia.  Benth,  Bot,  Sulph.  33. 

*  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Forest  Trees  ot  North  America."  By  Charles  S.  Sargent, 
Arnold  Professor  of  Arboriculture  in  Harvard  College  ;  Special  Agent  Tentti 
Census.     Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  18S0. 
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OREGON    ASH. 

Puget  Sound  ;   30uth  near  the  coast  to  Fresno  County  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

Wood  said  to  equal  that  of  the  White  Ash. 

A    large    tree   in  Oregon  and   Washington  territory,    smaller  in 
California. 

Fraxinus  pistacisefolia,  Torr. 

Southern  and  Western  Texas,  to  Ash  Creek,  Southern  Arizona. 

A  small  tree,  "  20  ft.  high  with  a  diameter  of  18  in."— {Eothrod; 
Wheeler.  Rep.  vi,  186.) 

var.  coriacea.  Gray,  Syn.  Fi.  i.  7-i. 

F.  velutina,  Torr.   in  Emory  Rep.  1848,  1849. 

F.  roriacea,  Watson,  Am.  Nat.   vii,  302.   Rothrock  Wheeler,  Rep. 
vi.  186.  t.  22. 

Ash  Meadows,  Nevada,  and  Southern  Arizona. 

A  small  tree. 

Fraxinus  platycarpa,  Michx. 

F.  caroUniana,  Lam. 

F.  Americana,  Marsh. 

F.  pallida,  Bosc 

F.  pauciflora,  Nutt. 

F.  triptera,  Nutt. 

WATER    ASH. 

South-eastern  Virginia  to   Florida,   near  the  coast,   and   west  to 
Louisiana  and  Southern  Arkansas  ;  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  small  tree,  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height  ;  in  deep  river  swamps. 

FraxinusTpubescens,  Lam, 
F.  Pemuyhianica,  Marsh. 
F.  nif/ra,  Du  Roi. 
F.  tomentosa,  Michx. f. 

Canada    to    Florida ;    west    to    Dakota ;    most    common    in    the 
Eastern  .States. 
A  medium-sized  tree  ;   borders  of  'swamps,  and  in  low  ground. 

Fraxinus  sambucifolia.  Lam. 

BLACK    ASH. 

Newfoundland  to  the  southsrn  sliores  of  James  Bay  ;  south  to  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  ;  west  to  Wisconsin  and  Arkansas. 

Wood  Brownisli,  very  tough,   elastic  ;  easily  separable  into  thin 
layers  ;  employed  in  basket-making,  &c. 

A  small  or  medium-sized  tree  ;  in  swamps  and  along  low  river 
banks. 

Fraxinus  quadrangulata,  Michx. 

BLUE    ASH. 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin  ;  south  to  northern  Alabama. 
Wood  said  to  equal  that  of  the  White  Ash. 
A  large  tree. 

Fraxinus  viridis,  Michx.  f. 
F.  concolor,  Muhl. 
F.  jiiglandi/olia,  Willd. 
F.  CaroUniana,  Willd.  (?) 
F.  expansa,  Willd. 

Canadia  to  Florida  ;  west  to  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Arizona. 
A  small  or  medium-sized  tree  ;  along  streams,  or  in  low  ground. 

var.  Berlandieriana,  Cray,  Syn.  Fl.  i.  75. 
F.  Berlandieriana,  DC.  Prodr.  vii.  273. 
Texas. 


NOTES   FROM    DUBLIN". 


The  last  flower  of  the  big  Golden  Daffodil  I  cut  only  yesterday,  and 
it  is  still  fresh  in  water.  It  is  the  first  to  come  into  bloom  here,  and 
with  the  exception  of  N.  Bulbooodium,  poeticus  and  its  double 
variety,  and  N.  muticus,  it  is  the  last  to  leave  us.  Mr.  Bain  raised 
it  from  imported  seed — from  the  South  of  Europe,  of  course.  If  he 
had  done  nothing  else  but  save  that  grand  old  flower  he  would  have 
deserved  well  of  horticulture.  Solanum  crispum  is  now  lovely, 
bearing  great  wreaths  of  purple  Potato-like  flowers  on  a  south  aspect. 
Clematis  montaua  is  also  lovely.  These  choice  wall  shrubs  are  too 
often  spoiled  by  pruning,  as  are  also  the  Forsythias.  A  wall  is  o-ood 
for  warmth  in  cold  places  ;  but  on  warm  soils  and  sheltered  locali- 
ties a  dead  tree  forms  by  far  the  best  trellis  for  them,  and  one  on 
which  they  never  get  out  of  order. 

Laslia  purpurata,  the  white-petalled  variety,  is  now  lovely  here, 
also  Cypripedium  barbatum  nigrum,  Cattleya  citrina,  Dendrobium 
chrysotoxura,  D.  thrysiflorum  (thirty  flowers  on  a  spike),  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandra,  and  0.  cirrhosum — the  last-named  an  ever- 
flowering  kind,  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  cool  stove. 

Lilies  in  pots  and  in  the  open  ground  promise  well.  I  hope  for 
two  good  spikes  of  L.  giganteum,  which  is  very  fresh  among  shrubs 
of  the  American   and   European  bog  class  ;  and  in  a  shady  corner 


plants  of  L.  auratum  in  pots  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them 
for  strength,  and  soot-water  keeps  away  the  slugs  and  puts  a  dark 
green  gloss  on  the  leaves. 

Speaking  of  dead  trees  as  trellises,  the  past  two  winters  have  left 
half-a-dozen  great  blanks  on  our  old  walls.  I  would  not  have  the 
masses  of  stems  and  dead  twigs  removed,  but  have  planted  Clema- 
tises over  some,  while  others  will  be  draped  with  Convolvulus, 
Canary  Creeper,  Nasturtiums,  &c.,  which  never  look  better  than 
when  supported  naturally  in  that  way. 

Grevillea  Manglesi  is  lovely  at  Glasnevin— a  drooping  fleece  of 
soft  green  tridents,  and  each  slender  branch  is  tipped  with  a  little 
cluster  of  tiny  white  flowers.  Now  that  Messrs.  Veitch  have  agoDd 
healthy  stock  of  young  plants  of  tliis  lovely  greenhouse  shrub,  one 
may  hope  that  it  will  become  popular.  Even  in  quite  a  small  state 
it  is  fine  for  table  decoration  ;  when  large,  as  at  Glasnevin,  it  becomes 
quite  a  charming  feature  of  the  houses.  Odontoglossum  Alexandra, 
a  plant  now  in  bloom  at  Glasnevin,  strikes  us  as  being  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen,  the  stout  perianth  segments  being  broad,  and 
imbricated  in  the  way  so  much  desired  by  Orchid  fanciers.  In  the 
gardens  at  .Straft'an  House,  Kildare,  there  is  also  a  very  fine  spike 
bearing  twelve  flowers  of  wax-like  whiteness  and  great  substance. 
0.  Alexandrre  is  always  lovely  ;  hence  the  good  prices  generally 
realised  for  this  plant  at  sales  or  nurseries,  whether  it  be  in  the  form 
of  newly  imported  or  old-established  plants.  B. 
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PINANGA  VEITCHI. 

Several  species  of  the  genus  Pinanga  are  common  in  the  forest 
undergrowth  of  the  Malayan  Islands.  The  one  now  illustrated  is, 
however,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  group  ;  and,  as 
seen  luxuriating  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  Bornean  forests  near  the 
great  "Chinese  Widow  "  mjuntain  (Mount  Kina  Bain),  it  possesses  a 
beauty  not  easily  forgotten.  It  is  of  tufted  habit,  attaining  a  height 
of  4  ft.  only  when  fully  developed.  The  fruiting  stems  are  annulate, 
like  those  of  Chamajdorea,  and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger  only,  tlie 
fruits  being  borne  on  a  forked  inflorescence  which  appears  at  a  point 
immediately  below  the  sheath  of  the  lowest  leaf.  In  its  native  habitat 
it  grows  in  stiff  red  loam,  and  evinces  a  preference  for  establishing 
itself  beside  the  little  streams  which  trickle  here  and  there  through 
the  forest.  The  finest  plants  Mr.  Burbidge  saw  were  beside  a  stream, 
their  roots  being  submerged  at  times,  and  he  tells  us  that  nothing 
could  be  more  lovely  or  perfect  than  the  delicate  glaucous  green,  and 
the  maculations  of  the  leaves.  Plants  16  in.  in  height  bore  from 
seven  to  twelve  perfect  leaves,  and  a  cluster  of  young  growths  around 
the  base  of  the  principal  stem,  which  gave  them  a  "nicely  furnished  " 
appearance.  The  coloration  or  variegation  of  the  foliage  is  certainly 
more  marked  than  in  any  other  known  species  of  Palm  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  Wendland,  of  Herrenhausen,  to  whom  specimens  were  sub- 
mitted, was  so  much  impressed  with  its  unique  beauty  and 
distinctness  from  all  other  known  Pinangas  that  he  named  it  in 
compliment  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  introduced  it  through 
Mr.  Burbidge  in  1878.  The  accompanying  engraving  shows  the 
general  habit  of  the  plant,  also  a  leaf  considerably  below  the  natural 
size. 

In  general  aspect  the  plant  at  first  reminds  us  of  the  beautiful 
Maranta  Veitchi.  The  ground  colour  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  is,  in  its  earlier  stage,  a  rather  pale  green,  much  blotched  and 
stained  with  spots  of  a  deeper  shade.  The  colour  deepens  by  age  ; 
the  spots  become  blackish,  the  midrib  and  plaited  veins  take  a  red- 
dish tinge,  and  the  mature  frond  has  a  decided  bronzy  appearance ; 
the  under  surface  is  a  dull  purple  or  wine  colour.  The  plant  is  of 
dwarf  shrubby  habit,  producing  shoots  from  its  rhizome  freely  when 
in  a  young  state.  Its  chief  feature  as  a  decorative  plant  is  the 
coloration  of  its  foliage,  which  is  quite  unique.  A  close,  hot,  and 
humid  temperature  develops  its  coloration  to  perfection.  A  com 
post  of  fibrous  loam,  cliarcoal,  and  sand  is  suitable,  together  with 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root  when  in  full  growth.  V. 


Ixiolirion  tataricum. — Last  week  we  had  occasion  to  allude 
to  another  species  of  this  genus,  I.  montanum,  a  rare  Himalayan 
plant.  A  few  days  ago  we  saw  the  Tartarian  species  ;  and  though 
they  are  considered  to  be  specifically  distinct,  they  are  too  nearly 
alike,  in  a  garden  point  of  view,  to  be  called  by  two  dififerent 
names.  Of  the  two,  I.  tataricum  is  a  shade  or  so  lighter  in  colour 
than  the  others,  and  perhaps  the  flowers  are  a  trifle  larger.  Both 
are  showy  kinds,  and  very  desirable  for  growing  in  an  open  warm 
border,  where  in  spring  their  bright  deep  purple  blossoms  on  stalks 
about  a  foot  in  height  are  very  attractive.  As  we  remarked  last 
week,  I.  Pallasi  is  another  closely  allied,  if  not  synonymous,  form  of 
I.  montanum. 
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BALSAMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

To  the  change  of  fashion  in  plants  ia  probably  to  be  attributed  the 
comparative  neglect  into  which  the  Balsam  has  nowadays  fallen, 
for  its  varieties  were  never  better,  and  the  plants  probably  never  so 
badly  grown  as  they  are  at  present.  Specimens  of  Balsams,  as  well 
as  of  many  other  plants,  are  in  great  danger  of  being  lost  in  the 
modern  rage  for  furnishing  en  masse.  I  cannot  quite  see  my  way  in 
going  the  whole  length  with  "  Justicia  "  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
bedding  out  system  in  the  flower  garden,  but  I  would  probably  go 
beyond  him  in  condemning  the  bedding  system  indoors,  as  generally 
practised.  No  doubt  there  are  notable  exceptions  where  the  spell  of 
genius  and  the  touch  of  art  redeem  a  vicious  practice  from  utter 
vulgarity.  It  consists  in  cramming  in  as  many  plants  into  any  given 
space  as  it  can  be  forced  to  hold,  without  regard  to  the  health  and 
life  of  the  plants,  the  laws  of  congruity,  or  any  cultured  principles 


of  its  stems,  the  excellence  of  its  habit,  a  dense  bush  or  pyramid, 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  through  and  high  ;  and,  above  all.  the  beauty, 
freshness,  mfinitely  varied  colouring,  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers- 
point  it  out  as  a  room  decorative  plant  of  the  very  highest  merit. 
It  IS  also  readily  raised  from  seeds  and  quickly  grown,  and  is  there- 
fore of  no  great  value,  thus  bringing  it  within  reach  of  all.  Of 
course,  in  writing  thus  in  praise  of  the  Balsam  as  a  house  decorative 
plant,  it  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  common  specimens 
seen  almost  everywhere  are  not  in  the  writer's  mind.  There  ane 
indeed  Balsams  and  Balsams  :  the  plants  with  a  few  flowers  on  the 
street  barrow— or,  worse  still,  as  a  rule,  those  seen  in  window 
gardens  in  3-in.  or  4-in.  pots,  with  much  stem,  few  leaves,  and  yet 
fewer  flowers  on  the  top  of  lanky  stems  ;  and  those  specimen  plants 
that  used  to  be  more  common  than  now,  in  10-in.  or  12-in.  pots, 
with  flowers  and  foliage  resting  on  the  rims  of  the  pots,  as  if  bowed 
down  by  the  sheer  weight  of  their  enormous  crop  of  large  blossoms. 


'^^^  -^ 


A.  New  Bomean  Palm  (Pinanga  Veitchi), 


of  taste.  Mass  alone  is  recognised  as  success  ;  individual  excellence 
or  effect  is  nothing  worth,  or  mars  success.  It  may  be  that  for  some 
artistia  effects  masses  may  prove  more  potent  than  units  ;  but  the 
highest  of  all  art  consists  in  so  arranging  units  as  that  each  shall 
enhance  the  general  effect,  while  yet  exhibiting  its  individual  beau- 
ties, alike  of  configuration  or  colour.  The  absolute  jungle  may  prove 
overpowering  in  virtue  of  its  mere  extent  and  grandeur  ;  but  the 
landscape,  variegated  with  groups,  single  specimens,  and  open 
spaces,  is  far  more  civilised  as  well  as  more  enjoyable.  Hence  speci- 
mens and  scattered  groups  in  rooms,  halls,  or  staircases  would  be  in 
better  taste  and  keeping  than  those  mere  crams  of  flowers  and  leaves 
that  are  so  often  exhibited  as  the  perfection  of  room  decoration. 
Among  specimen  plants  well  adapted  for  these  purposes,  among 
others  the  Balsam,  properly  grown,  claims  high  rank.  The  delicate 
shade  of  its  prettily  shaped  foliage,  the  beauty,  colour,  and  crispness 


the  upper  branches  closely  packed  above  one  another  in  tier  after 
tier,  till  the  mass  of  beauty  was  erowned  with  the  broad  point  of  the 
pyramid — a  single  branch  clothed  with  leaves  of  an  abnormal  size, 
and  springing  out  of  a  stem  that  seemed  built  up  with  flowers  only, 
so  closely  were  they  crushed  on  and  around  it. 

About  four  things  are  needful  to  the  production  of  such  specimen 
Balsams — good  strains,  rich  food,  heat,  and  moisture.  Of  course 
the  qualities  of  Balsams  vary  considerably,  though  hardly  so 
much  as  the  modern  descriptions,  such  as  Camellia  Balsams,  &c., 
might  lead  the  public  to  believe.  I  have  seen  as  fine  Balsams  twenty 
years  ago  as  to-day  ;  and  culture  does  very  much  to  improve  a  bad 
strain,  as  the  want  of  it  rapidly  deteriorates  the  finest  varieties. 
Still,  if  there  is  a  strain  better  than  another  in  the  market,  obtain 
that,  as  nothing  pays  so  well  in  plant  culture  as  the  starting  with 
the  best  possible  seeds  of  the  finest  available  strains.     Sow  the  seeds 
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thinly — one  in  a  2^-in.  pot  is  the  best  plan  ;  the  roots  would  then 
never  be  disturbed  from  first  to  last,  nor  any  of  them  broken.  Sow 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  rotten  manure  and  loam,  with  sufficient 
sand  to  lieep  it  open.  Tlie  roots  will  then  find  something  rich_  to 
eat  from  the  fii-st,  and  the  planilet  will  respond  to  its  liberal  nursing 
by  laying  its  future  foundations  broad  and  wide  from  the  beginning. 
But  this  brings  us  to  our  second  point  of  success  in  Balsam  culture 
— rich  food.  Tlio  term  is  used  here  in  its  widest  sense,  and  includes 
light,  air,  and  water,  as  well  as  rich  soil.  Light,  if  not  food,  enables 
plants  to  use  it  to  good  purpose  and  to  turn  it  to  protitable  account, 
points  of  far  more  importance  than  the  mere  absorption  of  food  or 
water.  Light  is  food  to  most  plants,  and  especially  Balsams,  so 
much  .so  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  more  light  the  plants 
enjoy  from  tlie  first,  the  stronger  and  more  healthy  and  floriferous 
the  specimens  wUl  become.  Liglit  is  not  only,  as  it  were,  food, 
but  plants  cannot  convert  the  richest  and  most  soluble  food  into 
stems,  leaves,  or  flowers  without  abundance  of  light.  Fresh  sup- 
plies of  root  food  should  also  be  provided  as  soon  as  that  already 
given  is  exhausted  or  used  up  ;  hence  progressive  potting  is  best 
for  the  growth  of  specimen  Balsams.  As  soon  as  the  roots  reach 
througlx  the  soil  in  small  puts,  tlie  plants  should  be  shifted  into 
larger'ones,  until  the  final  or  flowering  size  is  reached.  The  soil  may 
also  be  made  richer  at  each  successive  potting  ;  for  the  last  or  flower- 
ing size  equal  parts  of  rich  turfy  loam,  decomposed  cow  manure  in 
lumps,  and  crushed  bones,  form  a  good  compost.  The  drainage 
may  also  be  formed  of  an  oyster-shell  and  1  in.  of  rough  bones. 
Thus  the  whole  area  of  the  pot  is  filled  with  food.  At  each  shift 
the  plants  should  be  placed  lower,  unless  the  bottom  branches  are 
already  ou  a  level  with  tlie  rim  of  the  pot.  The  soil  for  tlie  last 
shift  should  also  be  rough  as  well  as  rich,  so  as  to  ensure  the  rapid 
passing  of  the  large  quantities  of  water  that  will  be  needed  to 
maintain  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  plants  through  their  last 
stages.  Manure  water  made  from  pigeon  or  deer  manure  or  from 
guano  is  the  most  suitable  for  Balsams  during  tlieir  flowering  stage. 
Up  to  this  period  tlie  strengtli  of  the  compost  will  generally  be 
found  .sufficient  to  sustain  the  health  or  strengtli  of  the  plants. 

But  the  plants  must  have  Iieat  as  well  as  plenty  of  food.  During 
most  of  the  growing  stages  of  the  Balsam  it  grows  fastest  and 
thrives  best  in  a  surface  and  bottom  temperature  of  70?  to  80°. 
There  is  no  fear  of  weakness  or  of  drawing  up,  if  sufficient  light 
is  enjoyed  and  air  given.  Rapid  growth,  witli  a  constant  accele- 
ration of  strength,  is  one  of  the  surest  means  to  success  in  Balsam 
culture.  Under  such  forcing  conditions,  controlled  by  skill,  and 
reined  in  by  common  sense,  the  Balsam  rushes  up  into  tree-lilvc  size 
and  strength  in  an  amazingly  short  time.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
plants  close  to  the  glass,  and  the  glass  can  hardly  be  too  clear  and 
clean.  Tlie  heat  from  fermenting  material  is  also  far  more  favour- 
able for  the  production  of  fine  specimens  than  that  from  hot-water 
pipes.  ,Suoh  heat  not  only  stimnlatas  growth,  but  genialises  the 
atmosphere,  and  feeds  the  plants.  This  brings  us  to  our  last  point 
of  most  moment — a  moist  atmosphere.  This  moisture  may  be 
partly  derived  from  the  vapours  from  fermenting  materials  ;  but 
these  must  be  added  to  by  overhead  sprinklings  several  times  a 
day.  This  is  the  best  preventive  of  red  spider  and  thrips,  as  well 
as  the  easiest  means  of  adding  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
These  pests  not  seldom  make  an  end  of  Balsams  under  tlie  starv- 
ing system.  It  may  be  added  here  that  a  genial  atmosphere  is  as 
essential  to  the  growth  of  a  creditable  Balsam  in  a  G-in.  or  8-in. 
pot  as  it  is  for  a  huge  specimen  in  a  12-in.   one. 

During  the  growing  period  every  flower  should  be  picked  off. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  Balsam  is  naturally  so  floriferons  that 
the  flowers  arrest  growth.  Little  training  will  be  needed  if  the 
plants  are  grown  as  here  described,  and  that  little  should  take  the 
form  of  pegging  down  the  lower  shoots  till  they  rest  on  the  soil 
or  the  rims  of  the  pots.  The  other  shoots  can  then  be  pulled 
down  nearly  close  to  these,  so  that  the  entire  area  occupied  by  the 
plants  may  be  regularly  filled  with  branches,  leaves,  or  flowers. 
The  flowers,  too,  in  all  the  larger  varieties  may  need  thinning.  The 
tendency  of  Balsams  to  place  their  flowers  so  thickly  on  their 
stems  as  to  be  unable  to  develop  them  all  must  have  been  noticed 
by  every  grower  of  these  popular  flowers  ;  but  the  quickened 
growth  incident  to  liberal  treatment  not  seldom  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  distance  from  flower  to  flower.  But  the  flowers, 
stimulated  to  their  utmost  capacity,  generally  more  than  outrun 
the  additional  space  thus  provided  for  them,  and  will  need  careful 
and  judicious  thinning.  The  plants,  when  they  have  reached  full 
size  and  beauty,  may  gradually  be  subjected  to  a  cooler  regimen 
until  they  are  able  to  bear  conservatory  treatment  or  the  tempera- 
ture of  sitting  rooms  with  impunity.  Less  food  will  also  be  needed 
as  the  temperature  is  reduced  ;  and,  by  keeping  the  plants  out  of 
draughts  fully  in  the  light,  and  giving  them  a  sufficiency  of  water 
(inoffensive  manure  water  is  to  be  preferred),  they  will  continue  in 
perfect  beauty  for  a  month,  six  weeks,  or  even  two  months.     Speci- 


men Balsams  are  always  popular,  and  few  plants  form  a  more  fresh 
and  delightful  contrast  to  the  usual  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
found  in  all  conservatories  and  rooms  than  well-grown  Balsams, 
Their  gathered  flowers  are  somewhat  difficult  to  mount,  and  are 
rather  too  fragile  for  bouquets  ;  but  for  the  filling  of  flat  glass  baskets 
and  glasses,  and  for  tins  for  dinner-table  decoration,  the  Balsam  is 
one  of  the  sweetest,  most  delicate,  striking,  and  beautiful  of  all 
flowers.  Tastefully  verdurised  with  plenty  of  LycoiJodium  or  small 
Fern  fronds,  the  Balsam  provides  us  with  fairy-like  light  touclies 
of  delicate  beauty,  such  as  we  can  find  from  no  other  flower. 

D.  T.  Fish. 
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EOYAL    IIORTICULTUEAL    SOCIETY. 
May  11. 

The  exhibits  on  this  occasion  were  but  few,  and  there  were  also  but 
few  new  plants  shown.  To  the  following  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded  : — 

Authurium  Scherzerianum  Rotlischildianum(Veitch). 
— A  remarkably  handsome  hybrid  variety,  the  result  of  crossing  the 
typical  red-spathed  kind  with  the  white-spathed,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  not  very  ornamental.  The  progeny  exhibits  striking  intermediate 
characters  ;  the  ground  colour  of  the  spathe,  for  example,  is  creamy- 
white,  profusely  spotted  and  blotched  with  blood-red,  thereby  ren- 
dering it  very  distinct  and  efl'ective.  The  spadix,  which  is  singularly 
twisted,  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  similar  to  the  white-spathed  parent. 
The  foliage  is  in  no  way  difl'erent  from  that  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
It  was  raised  at  Baron  de  Rothschild's  garden  at  Ferri(ire3,  France, 
by  Mr.  F.  Bergman  ;  and  the  stocl;,  we  learn,  has  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sous. 

Gloxinia  Prince  of  Wales  (Veitch). — A  very  pretty  variety 
belonging  to  the  erect-flowered  section  which  is  now  becoming  so 
popular.  The  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  pure  white,  overlaid 
with  a  beautiful  network  and  spotting  of  bright  violet-purple,  the 
well-defined  pure  white  margin  adding  considerably  to  its  beauty. 

Ohionographis  japonioa  (Veitch). — A  very  interesting 
plant  from  a  botanical  point  of  view,  but  we  fail  to  see  the  merits 
which  gained  for  it  a  first-class  certificate.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
inconspicuous,  are  arranged  in  long  spikes,  but,  being  subtended  by 
numerous  small  white  bracts,  they  have  a  feathery  appearance.  It 
is  said  to  be  quite  hardy.  It  belongs  to  the  Melanthaceous  family, 
and  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from  ,]apan,  througli  their  col- 
lector, Mr.  Maries. 

Gloxinia  Ohiswick  White  (Royal  Horticultural  Society). — 
This  is  a  pure  white  variety,  raised  By  Mr.  Barron,  at  Chiswick.  It 
possesses  a  fine  bold  habit,  and  is  apparently  very  floriferons,  as  the 
plant  shown  bore  about  a  dozen  flowers.  It  has  erect  flowers,  in  the 
way  of  Boule  de  Neige ;  but  the  blooms  are  much  larger,  and, 
altogether,  it  is  a  superior  variety. 

Pelargonium  Decorator  (Braid). — A  fine  variety  of  the 
Regal  type.  It  is  compact  in  growth,  and  bears  large  trusses  of 
bloom  on  stout  stems.  The  flowers  are  white  and  blotched,  and 
pencilled  on  each  petal  with  crimson-purple. 

Pelargoniums  Sunrise,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Clipper 
(Weatherill). — All  excellent  kinds,  and  improvements  on  varieties 
of  their  class.  Tlie  first-named  is  a  remarkably  brilliant  scarlet,  and 
the  other  has  flowers  of  a  deep  magenta  hue,  with  dark  markings. 
They  are  all  highly  decorative  kinds,  and  especially  adapted  for 
market  purposes. 

Other  new  plants  exhibited  were — Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
pygm;eum,  a  desirable  small-spathed  variety  alluded  to  elsewhere  ; 
Gloxinia  Ariadne,  with  erect  purple  flowers  with  white  edge ;  G.  Eola- 
tant,  also  with  erect  flowers  of  a  brilliant  carmine  hue.  These,  with 
a  pretty  unnamed  .lapanese  Forget-me-not,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs, 
Veitch.  A  finely  flowered  example  of  the  rare  Odontoglossum  niulus 
was  shown  from  Mr.  Bockett's  collection  at  Stamford  Hill ;  and  a 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sherwin,  gardener  to 
M.  Sparke,  Esq.,  Charlwood  House,  Huyton,  Liverpool,  for  a  well- 
grown  plant  of  0.  odoratum  with  four  large  branching  flower  stems. 
Mr.  B.  Weatherill,  Finchley,  exhibited  a  well-grown  group  of 
Pelargoniums,  some  of  which  were  certificated,  and  a  similar  contri- 
bution came  from  Mr.  Braid,  Winchmore  Hill.  An  attractive  col- 
lection of  cut  hardy  flowers  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing, 
including  double  and  single  Wallflowers,  Primula  Sieboldi  (amoena) 
in  fine  variety.  Marigold  Jleteor,  and  several  varieties  of  Polyanthus. 
Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath,  exhibited  a  new  Carnation  named  Surrey 
Belle,  which  appeared  to  be  a  distinct  kind,  and  valuable  if  a  per- 
petual flowering  variety.     From  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  came  cut 
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specimens  ot  the  beautiful  white  Campanula  persicifolia  alba 
plena,  Pelargonium  oucullatum  fl.-pl.,  Primula  amcena,  also  a 
line  strain  of  Mimulus.  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Stapleford,  Salisbury, 
showed  blooms  of  a  new  unnamed  seedling  Eose,  and  the 
delicate  pink-flowered  kind  called  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &,  Son,  Highgate,  showed  four  new  hardy  shrubs, 
viz.,  Buxus  rotundifolia  aurea  reticulata,  P^etinospora  obtusa  nana 
gracilis,  a  golden  form  of  the  same,  and  Cryptomeria  spiralis.  Messrs. 
Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  showed  a  tine  new  bedding  Lobelia 
named  Union  Jack. 

In  the  conservatory,  Messrs.  Veitch  had  a  fine  display  of  Indian 
Azaleas,  numbering  about  sixty  plants.  These  were  interspersed 
with  Japanese  Maples,  the  elegant  foliage  of  which  relieved  the 
stiff  form  of  the  trained  plants  of  Azaleas.  Among  the  latter 
the  most  conspicuous  were  the  pretty  A.  RoUissoni,  the  deep 
crimson  Flambeau,  the  white  variety  of  Roi  Leopold  (a  very  orna- 
mental kind),  besides  many  others  representing  tlie  leading  varieties. 
To  this  fine  group  a  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Osborn,  Ful- 
ham,  contributed  a  miscellaneous  group  of  stove,  greenhouse,  and 
hardy  plants,  which  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  meeting,  and 
was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal.  A  similar  award  was  given 
to  Mr.   Cannell,   Swauley,   for  a  fine   display  ot  Pansies,  Primula 


New  liybriu  Ant'nuiiiim  (A.  Soiierzerianum  Eothschildianum). 

amoeua,  &c.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  showed  a 
numerous  cjUeotion  of  cut  blooms  of  Kosos  in  fine  condition,  and 
representing  some  of  the  best  varieties.  To  these  also  a  silver  Flora 
medal  was  awarded.  A  well  grown  collection  of  Calceolarias  of  a 
good  strain  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rapley,  gardener  to  J.  Brand  Esq., 
Bedford  Hill  House,  Balham  ;  and  Messrs.  Smith  &  Larke  showed 
some  examples  of  their  floral  decorations.  A  collection  of  species 
ot  Cape  Pelargoniums,  seedling  Gloxinias,  and  Abutilon  Sellowianum 
raarraoratum,  was  sent  from  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chissvick,  and 
added  much  to  the  display. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— From  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  came  six  finely-grown  examples  of  Pine-apples,  to 
which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  A  seedling  Tomato 
was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Beach  ;  and  Mr.  Miller,  Clumber,  sent  fruits 
of  Vicomtesse  H(5ricart  de  Thury  Strawberry  and  Pears  Passe  Col- 
mar,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Winter  Nelis,  all  in  fine  condition,  and 
were  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks.  A  similar  recognition  was  voted  to 
Mr.  Hinds,  gardener  to  Lord  Wimborne,  Canford  Manor,  for  an 
excellent  dish  of  President  Strawberry,  which  was  said  to  have 
hien  gathered  from  plants  quite  unprotected  during  last  winter, 
and  some  fine  Mushrooms  which  had  been  grown  in  ridge-formed  beds 


in  the  open  covered  with  9  in.  of  litter.  From  Mr.  Maher,  Stoke 
Court,  came  fine  examples  of  Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarine  and  Crawford's 
Early  Peach  and  President  Strawberry.  A  collection  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  South  Australia  was  shown  by  Mr.  Shelton, 
Mount  Gambier.  It  consisted  of  Pears,  Apples,  Onions,  Almonds, 
and  Potatoes,  all  in  excellent  condition  and  fine  examples  ;  and  a 
letter  of  thanks  was  voted  to  the  exhibitor.  Mr.  Ledsham,  Chester, 
showed  some  heads  of  a  fine  late  variety  of  Broccoli. 

Scientiflc  Committee.— At  this  meeting  Mr.  A.  Grote 
presided,  and  the  following  plants  were  exhibited  : — Tulipa  Orpha- 
nidea,  Fritillaria  Ehrliarti,  Scilla  italica  alba,  and  tliree  unnamed 
species  ot  Muscari,  one  of  wliich  will  be  named  M.  Ehvesi ;  these 
were  sliown  by  the  Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe,  Drayton-Beaiichamp.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  were  shown  the  hybrid  Anthurium  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  the  pygnisum  variety,  and  Chionogriphis  japo- 
nica.  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  exhibited  a  fungus  (Endophyllum 
sempervivi)  which  attacks  the  Sempervivum  both  out-of-doors  and 
under  glass,  but  is  more  virulent  under  the  latter  conditions.  Dr. 
Masters  sliowed  a  singular  spherical  gall  which  infests  a  species  of 
Eucalyptus  ;  and  the  subject  of  Mr.  Boscawen's  Conifer  (Juniperus 
virginiana)  being  attacked  by  insects  was  again  under  discussion. 
Dr.  Gilbert  sent  a  communication  in  reference  to  the  effect  which 
the  wet  season  of  last  year  had  upon  Corn  crops  ;  and  the  paper 
contained  some  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the  subject.  The 
Phylloxera  question  was  again  under  discussion,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  was  to  urge  the  Council  to  communicate  with  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  in  order  to  abrogate  the  restrictions  with  respect 
to  the  transmission  ot  plants. 


ANSWEES  TO  OOEKESPOKDENTS. 


Slugs  and  Alpine  Plants.— Not  having  seen  any  answer  to  your  corres- 
pondent's question  as  to  the  best  method  of  keeping  alpine  plants  secure  from 
slugs,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  plan  pursued  by  the  late  Mr, 
"VV.  Wilson  Saunders,  which  succeeded  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  He  had  a  long 
wooden  trough  constructed,  divided  into  lengths  by  upright  square  posts,  both 
for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  trough,  and  being  a  means  of  hanging  up  more 
pots.  The  centre  of  the  trough  was  half  filled  with  fine  gravel,  on  which  pots  of 
Sempervlvums  stood  ;  on  tlie  shady  side  hung  various  Saxifrages,  Cyclamens,  and 
Campanulas  in  wall  pots ;  while  the  sunny  side  was  devoted  to  Sedums  and 
Mesemhryanthemums.  The  posts  had  one  wall  pot  on  each  side,  both  above  and 
below  the  trough  ;  while  a  small  Yucca  made  a  finish  to  the  whole,  standing  on 
the  top  in  an  ornamental  wooden  tub.  Underneath  the  trough  were  planted  bog 
plants,  so  as  to  b&nefit  by  the  overflow  of  water  from  the  plants  above.  In  this 
manner  all  slugs  and  snails  were  instantly  perceived,  and  even  Sedum  Sieboldi 
escaped  untouched.  Another  great  advantage  resulting  from  this  plan  is  the 
bringing  of  the  plants  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  thus  enabling  the  botanist  to  study 
the  different  varieties  v/ith  ease.— U.  G.,  M'orthinij. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  Under  Glass.— Has  any  successful  cultivator 
found  advantage  from  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  extra  strong  shoots  in  order  to 
control  their  excessive  vigour?  I  find  that  in  many  cases  the  usual  stopping  does 
not  get  over  the  difficulty. — A  Subscrieer.  [Sometimes  an  excessively  strong  shoot 
may  be  altogether  removed  with  advantage,  l^ut  the  danger  is  that  another, 
equally  strong,  will  break  out  near  the  same  place.  The  best  planis  root-pruning 
in  November,  and  if  the  extra  strong  shoots  are  persistently  pinched  and  kept  in 
check  throughout  the  growing  season,  it  will  divert  the  sap  into  the  weaker 
branches,  and  the  tree  will  right  itself  in  time.  Cutting  off  the  leaves  has  just 
the  same  etfect  as  pincliing,  but  it  is  the  worst  plan  of  the  two.— J.  S.  W.] 

Heating".— I  have  two  houses  in  my  kitchen  garden— one  a  lean-to,  100  ft. 
long,  the  other  a  span  roof.  30  ft.  long  ;  these  are  close  together,  I  have  also  a 
Vintry  90  ft.  long,  but  160  ft.  from  the  before-named  houses,  and  standing  on  a 
rock  30  ft.  above  the  other  two.  Can  I  heat  all  the  three  houses  from  the  same 
boiler,  or  is  the  distance  too  far  from  the  two  houses  to  the  Vinery  ?  1  am  told 
that  it  can  be  done  with  2-in.  pipes  to  supply  larger  ones.  Is  tiiat  so  ?— Welsh- 
man. [All  three  houses  can  be  heated  from  one  boiler  fixed  low  enough  to  suit 
the  two  houses  on  low  level ;  connect  the  two  lovr-level  houses  with  4-in.  flow 
and  return,  and  the  high-level  Vinery  with  2-in.  flow  and  return,  separate  con- 
nections from  boiler;  put  valves  on  both  flows  and  returns  ;  let  the  boiler  be  large 
enough  for  its  work  ;  lay  the  IGO  ft.  of  supply  pipes  to  Vinery  in  a  dry,  built 
trench,  and  wrap  them  with  some  non-cond.ictiug  material  to  k^ep  in  the  heat, 
—J.  E.] 

Making  a  Lawn.— B.  C?.— If  the  surface  has  been  well  cultivated  and  made 
fine  and  friable,  rake  off  all  stones  that  can  be  gathered  up  with  a  fine  rake.  If 
the  surface  is  loose  make  it  firm  by  treading  or  drawing  a  roller  over  it ;  then 
level  it  again  with  the  rake.  Sow  the  Grass  seeds  thickly,  so  that  the  sm'face  may 
appear  dotted  all  over  with  them.  r^,ake  again  and  roll.  The  work  should  be 
done  in  fine  weather.— E.  H. 

PeaCii  T-wigs.—J.  E.— They  are  covered  with  brown  scale.  Clear  them  off 
by  means  of  a  nail-bi-ush  and  soap  and  water  —M. 

Smut.— ^.  P.— Wash  the  stems  and  leaves  affected  with  soap  and  water,  and 
then  syringe  well  with  clean  water. 

Names  of  Plants.— ir.  iJ.—l,  Dicksonia  davallioides  ;  2,  Adiantum  con- 
cinnum  ;  3,  Adiantum  formosum.  H.  J/.— Geranium  phreuin.  Vega. —Bypnum 
tamariscinum  (a  common  BIoss).  E.  G.— Cantua  dependens.  E.  7'oms.—l, 
Genista  prrecox  ;  2.  Ledum  palustre  ;  3,  L.  thymifolium.  Devon.—),  Oncidium 
macranthum  ;  2,  Masdevallia  Lindeni- if.  Harryana  much  resembles  it.  but  is 
quite  distinct ;  3,  Apparently  a  species  of  Eria,  biit  we  cannot  ascertain  the  name 
from  such  scanty  material.  C.  ir.— The  flowers  sent  are  all  forms  of  Trimula 
elatior,  but  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  mere  sorts.  J".- 1,  llabrothamnus 
fasciculatus  ;  2,  Kenuedya  rubicunda  ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbiferuin.  Inquirer.— 
1,  Trillium  sessile  ;  2,  T.  grandiflorum  ;  3,  Mertensia  virgiuica  ;  4,  Erythronium 
Kuttalliannm  ;  5,  Scilla  italica.  A.  £.— Goodia  latifolia,  a  common  greenhouse 
shrub.  i>.— The  kinds  of  Trollius  you  send  belong  to  the  same  species.  The 
Japanese  kinds  have  orange-coloured  flowers. 
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HARDY    PLAXTS    IN"    FLOWER    DURING    THE    PRESENT    WEEK.* 

English  Name. 

Latin  Name. 

Height. 

Colour. 

Remarks. 

Spring  Adonis 

Adonis  -vernaiis 

8—15  in. 

yellow 

warm  borders,  naturalised  on  banks 

Mountain  Mail  wort 

Alyssum  montanum 

3—6  in. 

yellow 

borders,  rock  garden 

gemonense 

9—12  in. 

yellow 

borders,  rock  garden,  naturalised 

Rook  Madwort 

saxatile 

6—9  in. 

yellow 

II                     II 

Evergreen  Alkanet 

Anchusa  semperflorens 

li— 3  ft. 

blue 

II                     11 

Rosy  Androsace 

Androsace  carnea 

1—3  in. 

rose 

borders,  woods,  -wild  garden 

Shaggy  Androsace 

villosa 
Androstephium  violaceum 

1—3  in. 

1—11  ft. 

white  or  pale  rose 

rockery,  well-drained  borders 

Alpine  Windflo^^■e^ 

Anemone  alpina 

6—9  in. 

blue 

a  rare  bulbous  plant,  choice  borders 

Narcissus-flowered  Windflower 

narcissiflora 

6— IS  in. 

white 

borders,  rockwork 

Snowdrop  Windflower 

sylvestris 

white 

borders,  margins,  shrubberies 

Scarlet  AVindflower 

fulgens 

9  in.— 1  ft. 

scarlet 

II                     II 

Poppy  Anemone 

coronaria  and  vars. 

6—9  in. 

various 

II                     II 

Pasque  Flower 

Pulsatilla 

6—9  in. 

purple 

11                     II 

Haller's  Pasque  Flower 

Halleri 

6—9  in. 

deep  purple 

)i                     11 

Crowfoot  Windflower 

ranunculoides 

4—6  in. 

clear  yellow 

11                     II 

Shaggy  Windflower 

vemalis 

6-9  in. 

violet  and  white    - 

II                     II 

Cyclamen-leaved  Windflower 

palmata 

4— S  in. 

yellow 

II                     II 

Star  Windflower 

stellata 

S-lOin. 

various 

11                     II 

Scentless  Camomile 

Anthemis  inodorum  fl.-pl. 

6—12  in. 

white 

borders 

Cape  Pondweed 

Aponogeton  distachyon 

white 

running  streams,  ponds,  lakes 

Golden  Columbine 

Aquilegia  chrysantha 

li— 3  ft. 

yellow 

borders,  rough  places 

Glandular  Columbine 

glandulosa 

6—12  in. 

white  and  purple 

rock  garden  warm  borders 

White  Rock  Cress 

Arabis  albida  and  vars. 

6—9  in. 

white 

borders,  rock  garden,  rocky  places 

Rosy  Rock  Cress 

blepharophylla 

6—9  in. 

deep  rose 

11                     II 

Echium-lilie  Arnebia 

Arnebia  echioides 

6—12  in. 

yellow  black  spots 

borders,  rockwork 

Large-flowered  Thrift 

Armeria  gran  di  flora 

6—9  in. 

white 

II            -1 

Yellow  Asphodel 

Asphodelus  luteus 

2—4  ft. 

yellow 

borders  and  fringes  of  shrubberies 

Bear's  Ear 

Auricula  in  var. 

"  Blue  Arabis  " 

Aubrietia  deltoidea  and  vars. 

3— 6  in. 

lilac  and  purple 

borders,  rock  garden 

Daisy 

Bellis  perennis 

.3— Gin. 

white  to  crimson 

II            11 

Blue  Daisy 

Bellium  rotuudifolium 

var.  coerulescens 

3—6  in. 

pale  violet  blue 

11            II              -J      1 

Buck  Bean 

Menyanthes  trifoliata 

pinkish 

damp  borders,  waterside  places 

Marsh  Marigold 

Caltha  palustris  and  vars. 

6—12  in. 

yellow 

in  shallow  ponds,  bogs,  &o. 

Purphsh  Marigold 
Californian  Quamash 

purpurascens 

6—12  in. 

yellow 

11                     .1 

Camassia  Leichtlini 

2—3  ft. 

white 

borders,  a  very  fine  variety 

Quama^h 

esculenta 

2—3  ft. 

blue 

,, 

,          white 

alba 

2—3  ft. 

white 

rather  rare  bulbous  plant 

Asarum-leaved  Candytuft 

Cardamine  asarifolia 

9—15  in. 

white 

borders 

Cuckoo  Flower  (double) 

pratensis  fl.-pl. 

6—12  in. 

mauve 

borders,  wild  garden,  woods 

Alpine  Wallflower 

Cheiranthus  alpinus 

2^t  in. 

yellow 

rock  garden,  borders 

Marshall's  Wallflow-er 

Marshalli 

6—9  in. 

yellow 

borders,  rock  garden 

Japanese  Celandine 

Chelidonium  iaponicum 

l-ljft- 

yellow 

borders,  wild  garden,  naturalised 

Siberian  Purslane 

Claytonia  sibirica 

6—9  in. 

deep  rose 

borders,  rockwork 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

Convallaria  majalis 

9-12  in. 

white 

borders,  naturalising  in  woods 

Alpine  Sanicle 

Cortusa  Matthioli 

6—12  in. 

magenta 

rook  garden,  borders 

Downy  Sanicle 

pubens 

6—12  in. 

magenta 

borders,  rockwork 

Noble  Fumitory 

Corydalis  nobilis 

9—12  in. 

yellow  .and  brown 

borders 

English  Lady's-slipper 

Cypripedium  Calceolus 

9in.— li  ft. 

yellow  and  brown 

shady  borders,  loamy  soil 

Small-flowered  Lady's-slipper 

parviflorum 

9iu.— l.t  ft. 

yellow  and  brown 

shady  peat  borders,  rock  garden 

White-flowered  Lady's-slipper 

candidum 

9in.— IJft 

white  and  brownish 

II                     11 

Hairy  Lady's-slipper 

pubescens 

9  in.— lift. 

yellow  and  brownish 

II                     11 

Stemless  Lady's-slipper 

acaule 

9  in.— lift. 

rose  and  brownish 

Large-flowered  Ladj^'s-slipper 

macranthum 

9in.— IJft. 

deep  rose 

11 

Dutchman's  Breeches 

Dicentra  cucullaria 

6—9  in. 

various 

warm  borders 

eximia 

9  in.— lift. 

white 

11         11 

formosa 

9  in.— lift. 

reddish-purple 

II         11 

Showy  Dicentra 

spectabilis 

9  in.— lift. 

rosy-purple 

11         11 

Entire-ieaved  American  Cowslip 

Dodecatheon  integrifolium 

6—10  in. 

deep  pink  and  white 

borders  and  rock  g.arden 

American  Cowslip 

Meadia 

6—10  in. 

purple 

11                 II 

Caucasian  Leopard's  Bane 

Doronicum  caucasicum 

1— IJ  ft. 

yellow 

borders,  and  for  naturalising  in  wild 

Leopard's  Bane 

Pardalianches 

li— 3  ft. 

yellow 

garden,  and  rough  stony  places  in 

Plantain  Leopard's  Bane 

plantagineum 

2—3  ft. 

yellow 

woods 

Austrian  Leopard's  Bane 

austriacum 

1-lJ  ft. 

yello-w 

11                     II 

Betony-leaved  Dragon 's-head 

Dracocephalum  grandiflorum 

3—6  in. 

deep  blue 

a  rare  but  very  beautiful  plant 

Mountain  Avens 

Dryas  octopetala 

3-6  in. 

white 

rock  garden,  borders,  and  edging 

May  Flower 

Epig;ea  repens 

3—6  in. 

pink 

peat  borders,  rock  garden 

Fairy  Borage 

Eritrichium  nanum 

li— 3  in. 

deep  bright  blue 

in  clefts  of  rock 

Reichard's  Heron's-  bill 

Erodium  Reichardi 

li— 3  in. 

white 

rock  garden,  in  exposed  places 

hymenodes 

6—9  in. 

mauve 

rock  garden,  open  spots 

Rock  Wall-flower 

Erysimum  pulchellum 

4— S  in. 

yellow 

warm  borders 

Dog's-tooth  Violet 

Erythronium  Dens-canis 

4-S  in. 

pink 

warm  open  borders,  rock  garden 

Large-flowered  Dog's-tooth  Viol. 

grandiflorum 

4—10  in. 

yellow 

II                     11 

Nuttall's  Dog's-tooth  Violet 

Nuttallianura 

4—10  in. 

yellow 

11                     11 

American  Dog's-tooth  Violet 

americanum 

4— 10  in. 

yellow 

This  List  is  made  from  observation  in  London  gardens  and  nurseries  dining  the  past  week. 
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English  Name. 

Latin  Name. 

Height. 

Colour. 

Remarks. 

Giant  Dog's-tooth  Violet 

Erythronium  giganteum 

4—10  in. 

yellow 

Marsh  Spurge 

Euphorbia  palustris 

14-3  ft. 

yellow 

borders,  wild  garden 

Hairy  Spurge 

pilosa 

U— 3  ft. 

yellow 

,,                ,, 

Scarlet  FritiUary 

Fritillaria  recurva 

6m.— 1 J  ft. 

red  with  yellow  spots 

warm  borders,  rock  garden 

Broad-leaved  FritiUary 

latifolia 

9  in.— 1  ft. 

dull  red 

borders 

Snake's  Head 

Meleagris  and  vars. 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

greenish-red  or  white 

,, 

Crown  Imperial 

imperialis 

U— 3  ft. 

yellow  or  orange-red 

,, 

Gentianella 

Gentiana  acaulis 

3—6  in. 

blue 

borders,  wild  garden,  &c. 

Vernal  Gentian 

verna 

U— 4  in. 

blue 

rock  garden,  choice  borders 

Dwarf  Crane's-bill 

Geranium  subcaulescens 

6—9  in. 

purplish-violet 

rock  garden,  choice  borders 

Mountain  Geuni 

Geum  montanum 

6in.— IJft. 

yellow 

borders,  naturalising  on  bare  banks 

Golden  Geum 

aureum 

6  in.— lift. 

yellow 

.,                     ,, 

Mouse-ear  Gypsophila 

Gypsophila  cerastoides 

14—3  in. 

white 

rock  garden 

Spiked  Helonias 

Helonias  buUatus 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

pink 

moist  peaty  borders 

Alpine  Hesperochiron 

Hesperochiron  pumilum 

14-3  in. 

white  and  mauve 

rock  garden,  a  rare  plant 

Alpine  Hutchinsia 

Hutchinsia  alpina 

1—3  in. 

white 

exposed  positions 

Garrex's  Candytuft 

Iberis  Garrexiana 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

white 

borders,  rock  garden 

Alpine  Candytuft 

alpina 

2—4  in. 

white 

rock  garden 

Gibraltar  Candytuft 

gibraltarica 

6—12  in. 

pink 

borders 

Tenore's  Candytuft 

Tenoreana 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

pale  pink 

Coris-leaved  Candytuft 

corifolia 

6  in.-— 1  ft. 

white 

Olbian  Iris 

Iris  olbiensis 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

yellowish 

borders,  rougher  parts  of  rock  gardn. 

Vernal  Iris 

verna 

6—9  in. 

purple 

»)                     )>                     1, 

Naked-stemmed  Iris 

nudicaulis 

9  in.— 1  ft. 

purple 

H                                             tl                                            ,1 

Crimean  Iris 

pumila 

6  in.— 9  in. 

various 

i»                     ,»                     ,, 

Summer  Snowdake 

Leusojum  pulchellum 

9  in.— IJ  ft. 

white 

borders,  and  for  naturalising 

Small  Summer  Snowflake 

Hernaudezi 

9in.— IJft, 

white 

,,                     , . 

Honesty 

Luuaria  biennis 

14-3  ft. 

reddish-purple 

borders,  wild  garden  ;  a  biennial 

Nootka  Lupine 

Lupinus  nootkatensis 

9  in.— 14  ft. 

deep  purple 

,,                 .,                  ,, 

Rock  Lychnis 

Lychnis  Lagasc;e 

4—8  in. 

bright  rose 

moist  shady  borders  in  jieaty  soil 

Blunt-leaved  Lungwort 

Mertensia  oblongifolia 

9—12  in. 

deep  blue 

(a  rare  American  species) 

Virginian  Cowslip 

virginioa 

1-14  f;. 

blue  shady 

peaty  borders 

Alpine  Lungwort 

alpina 

1— u  ft. 

blue 

>7                       11 

Siberian  Lungwort 

sibirica 

9  in.— IJ  ft. 

purplish-blue 

borders,  rough  places 

Grape  Hyacinths 

Muscari  Heldreichi 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

blue 

dry  warm  l)orders 

j>            >» 

botryoides  and  vars. 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

blue 

))             ,, 

j»            )» 

compactum 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

blue 

))             j> 

H                        *) 

paradoxum 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

blue 

,,             ,, 

))                            )! 

racemosum  and  vars. 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

blue 

,,             ,, 

)>                  iy 

neglectum 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

blue 

,,             ,, 

Szovitzianum 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

blue 

,,             ,, 

Early  Forget-me-not 

Myosotis  dissitiflora 

6  in.— 1  ft. 

bright  blue 

moist  borders  or  rock  garden 

Marsh  Forget-me-not 

palustris 

6—9  in. 

bright  blue 

waterside  places  or  artificial  bog 

Alpine  Forget-me-not 

alpestris 

14—3  in. 

bright  bine 

rock  garden  and  well-drained  bordrs. 

Rocky  Navel-wort 

OmphalodesLuciliaB 

4—6  in. 

lilac-blue 

rock  garden,  borders  of  choice  jdnts. 

Creeping  Forget-me-not 

verna 

14—3  in. 

bright  blue 

,,                 ,,                 ,, 

Golden  Drops 

Onosma  taurica 

3—6  in. 

yellow 

rock  garden,  borders 

Star  of  Bethleham 

Ornithogalum  nutans 

6—9  in. 

white  and  green 

borders,  beds,  wild  garden 

Pasonia  anomala 

14-2  ft. 

deep  red 

borders,  naturalising 

Fine-leaved  P^ony 

tenuifolia  and  vars. 

12—18  in. 

deep  red 

)i                 J) 

Branching  Phlox 

Phlox  divaricata 

9-12  in. 

lilac-blue 

borders 

Procumbent  Phlox 

prooumbens 

4-5  in. 

lilac 

borders,  rock  garden 

Cleft-petalled  Phlox 

bifida 

6—9  in. 

purple 

a  rare  species  in  flower  at  Oakfield 

Creeping  Phlox 

reptans 

4—8  in. 

reddish-purple 

rock  garden 

Mossy  Phlox 

subulata 

2— 4  in. 

various 

borders 

Box-leaved  Milkwort 

Polygala  Chamtebuxus  and  var. 

3—9  in. 

pale  yellow 

Solomon's  Seal 

Polygonatum  multifiorum 

2—3  ft. 

white 

borders,  shrubberies,  woods,  &c. 

Toothed  Primrose 

Primula  denticulata  and  vars. 

9-15  in. 

various  shades  purple 

rock  garden  and  borders  of  plants 

Rosy  Primrose 

rosea 

4—8  in. 

bright  rose 

,,                 ,,                 ,, 

Cortusa  Primrose 

cortusoides  and  amcena 

4—12  in. 

various 

,,                 ,,                 ,, 

Creamy  Primrose 

involuerata 

3-6  in. 

white 

,,                 ,,                 ,, 

Japanese  Primrose 

japonica 

1-14  ft. 

crimson  to  white 

rock  gardens,  borders 

Long-flowered  Primrose 

longi  flora 

6—9  in. 

reddish-purple 

borders,  rockwork 

Sikkim  Primrose 

sikkimensis 

6—15  in. 

yellow 

rock  garden  and  borders  of  plants 

Viscid  Primrose 

viscosa  and  vars. 

3—6  in. 

violet,  purple,  &  white 

,,                 ,,                 ,, 

Showy  Primrose 

spectabilis 

3—6  in. 

deep  magenta 

,,                 ,,                 ,, 

Scotch  Bird's-eye  Primrose 

scotica 

2—6  in. 

rich  purple 

l>                     u                     .. 

Bird's-eye  Primrose 

farinosa 

3—6  in. 

"         ,, 

,)                 »»                 11 

Dahurian  Lung-wort 

Pulmonaria  dahurica 

3—9  in. 

blue 

rock  garden 

Heartsease  in  var. 

Viola  tricolor  var. 

3—6  in. 

various 

borders 

Alpine  Butterwort 

Pinguicula  alpina 

3—6  in. 

white 

wattrside,  artificial  bog 

Irish  Butterwort 

grandiflora 

3—6  in. 

purple 

11                     11 

Vallisneria-leaved  Butterwort 

vallisnerisefolia 

3-6  in. 

purple 

11                     11 

Polyanthus 

Primula  elatior  vars. 

6—12  in. 

various 

Primrose 

P.  acaulis  vars. 

1—2  in. 

white 

an  uncommon  plant  in  flower 

Pine  Barren  Beauty 

Pyxidanthera  barbatula 

4—9  in. 

various 

Ranunculus  (double  Persian) 

Ranunculus  asiaticus  vars. 

6—12  in. 

various 

Batchelor's  Buttons 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius  fl.-pl. 

1—14  in. 

white 

borders,  beds,  among  shrubberies 

Shield-leaved  Saxifrage 

Saxitraga  peltata 

1—3  "ft. 

pink 

shady  moist  peaty  borders 

4-iO 
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English  Name. 

Latin  Name. 

Height. 

Colour. 

Remakks. 

Aretia  Saxifrage 

Saxifraga  aretioides  and  var. 

2—4  in. 

white  or  yellovi' 

rock  garden 

calyciflora 

2—4  in. 

white 

"         " 

Spicier  Saxifrage 

flagellaris 

2— 4  in. 

yellow 

Pyramidal  Saxifrage 

Cotyledon 

>)         1) 

var.  pyramidalis  (nepalensis) 

1— li  ft. 

white 

Meadow  Saxifrage 

granulata  and  vars. 

9—12  ft. 

white 

rock  garden 

Mossy  and  Cushion  Saxifrage 

AH   the   crespitosa  and   hyp- 
noides  section 

6—12  ft. 

white 

"                   "                                                                             s 

Umbel-flowered  Squill 

Scilla  umbellata 

8 — 8  in. 

pale  blue 

borders  and  rock  garden,  naturalised 

Star-flowered  Squill 

amccna 

4— 6  in. 

deep  blue 

Celandine  Poppy 

Stylophorum  diphyllum 

12—1.5  in. 

yellow 

borders  and  wild  garden 

Boliemian  Corafrey 

Symphytum  bohemicum 

2-3  ft. 

blue 

Taurian  Comfrey 

tauricum 

2-3  ft. 

blue 

Caucasian  Comfrey 

caucasicum 

2-3  ft. 

White  Wood  Lily 

Trillium  grandiflorum  and  vars. 

9—1.5  in. 

white 

shady  peat  beds,  rock  garden 

Spring  Star  Flower 

Triteleianniflora 

6—9  in. 

pale  blue 

borders,  beds,  naturalising,  &o. 

Asiatic  Globe  Flower 

TroUius  asiaticus 

1— U  ft. 

yellow 

English  Grlobe  Flower 

europa'us 

1— li  ft. 

yellow 

" 

Monk's-hood-leaved  Globe  Flwr. 

napellifolius 

1— li  ft. 

yellow 

Fortune's  ditto  tilobe  Flower 

Fortunei 

1— 1-i  ft. 

orange 

"                 " 

Tulips 

Tulipa  all  the  species  and  vars. 

" 

Large-flowered  Uvularia 

Uvularia  grandillora 

9—12  in. 

pale  yellow 

peaty  borders,  in  shady  situations 

Comb-leaved  SpeedwoU 

Veronica  pectinata 

1—3  in. 

dark  blue 

rocky  garden  in  exposed  position 

Alpine  Speedwell 

alpina 

1—3  in. 

deep  blue 

11 

Gentian-leaved  Speedwell 

gentianoides 

6—9  in. 

pale  blue 

borders 

Guthrie's  Speedwell 

Guthrieana 

3—6  in. 

purple 

borders,  rock  garden 

Rock  Speedwell 

saxatilis 

3—6  in. 

blue  and  violet 

11 

Teucrium 

3—6  in. 

mauve 

rockwork,  borders 

Grecian  Bladderseed 

Vesicaria  grajca 

6—12  in. 

bright  yellow 

bordens,  rockwork 

utriculata 

6—12  in. 

bright  yellow 

^^ 

Olympian  A^iolet 

Viola  gracilis 

3—6  in. 

purple 

borders  and  rock  garden 

Munby's  Violet 

Munbyana 

purple 

rocks 

BOTANICAL  ENTERPEISE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

A  TAPER  on  this  subject  was  read  the  other  evening  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  by  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  assistant  director  of  Kew  Gardens. 
General  Sir  Charles  Daubeny  took  the  chair.  The  lecturer,  after 
defining  a  bot.anic  garden  as  one  embracing  a  vast  assemblage  of 
plants  from  every  accessible  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  gave  a 
history  of  such  gardens,  which  date  from  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  patron  of 
Tasso,  set  the  fashion  of  making  collections  of  foreign  plants  and 
flowers.  The  study  of  ancient  writings  on  the  subject,  especially 
those  of  the  Greek  Dioscorides,  was  then  actively  pursued.  The 
earliest  public  botanic  garden  was  founded  by  Cosmo  di  Medici  in 
1544  for  the  university  of  Pisa.  The  following  year  one  was  founded 
at  Padua.  In  France  the  earliest  botanic  garden  was  founded  at 
Montpelier  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  Ger- 
many that  of  Giessen  was  established  in  1614,  and  in  the  Low  Conn- 
tries  that  of  Leyden  dated  from  1577.  In  England  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Hampton  Court  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
supported  by  Charles  II.  and  George  III.  Those  which  followed, 
and  still  remain,  were — Oxford,  feunded  in  1632  ;  Chelsea,  in  1673  ; 
and  Edinburgh  in  1680.  The  origin  of  Kew  as  a  scientific  institution 
was  entirely  due  to  our  Hanoverian  princes.  The  voyages  of  Cap- 
tain Cook,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  other  travellers,  served  to  connect 
our  colonial  history  with  Kew.  During  the  reigns  of  George 
IV.  and  William  IV.  Kew  was  much  neglected ;  but  since 
that  date,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Lindley  and  Sir  W.  Hooker,  that 
st.ate  of  things  had  been  remedied.  The  lecturer  gave  a  long  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  methods  pursued  and  the  objects  aimed  at 
in  the  gardens  at  Kew.  There  was  hardly  any  country  of  which  a 
native  would  not  recognise  some  types  of  vegetation  with  which  he 
had  been  familiar.  -That  was  made  possible  by  the  readiness  of 
English  officials  abroad  tofui'nishspecimens  to  be  of  use  at  Kew,  which 
Mr.  Dyer  characterised  as  a  sort  of  botanical  clearing-house.  The 
Herbarium,  which  was  the  largest  and  best  organised  in  the  world, 
and  the  Library,  were  important  features  in  the  gardens,  and  served 
to  promote  a  scientific  method  of  nomenclature,  identification,  and 
classification.  After  Sir  William  Hooker's  death  his  library  and 
herbarium  were  purchased  for  the  nation  in  1867.  Those  also  of 
Mr.  George  Eentham,  nephew  of  the  great  jurist,  were  presented 
by  him  to  the  gardens.  In  1863,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  instructed  Sir  W.  Hooker  to  publish  a  series  of 
colonial  floras,  and  twenty-two  volumes  had  been  issued,  and  others 
were  in  progress.  The  floras  of  Australia  and  British  India  were 
especially  valuable.  In  the  former  there  were  293  species  of  Acacia 
and  135  of  the  Eucaly|jtus.  Floras  had  also  been  published  of  Hong 
Kong,  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles,  the  Britisli  West  Indies,  and  New 
Ze.iland.     The    Museum   at    Kew    began  in    1847,    and    a    new 


and  larger  one  was  built  in  1357  ;  and,  after  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862,  the  collection  of  colonial  timbers  was  re- 
moved thence  to  Kew.  The  example  of  Kew  in  the  matter  of 
museums  and  economic  botany  had  been  followed  by  Hamburg, 
BerUu,  Ghent,  Paris,  Boston,  and  our  own  colonies.  The  whole 
vegetable  collections  of  the  India  Museum  had  been  recently  trans- 
ferred to  Kew.  Mr.  D3'er  then  indicated  the  principles  which  should 
guide  the  establishment  of  a  colonial  botanic  garden.  Ore  of  the 
chief  of  these  was  that  it  should  be  attractive  and  conveniently 
situated.  It  was  also  most  important  that  it  should  be  under  com- 
petent management ;  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  emoluments  of 
directors  had  in  some  of  our  colonies  been  fixed  on  a  liberal  scale. 
The  lecturer  alluded  to  the  services  rendered  by  Indian  botrniats  to 
the  country,  especially  by  Cleghorn,  Dalzell,  Stewart,  and  Gamble  ; 
and  to  the  important  garclens  of  Calcutta,  Saharanpore,  and  Ceylon. 
Hongkong  and  New  Zealand  also  possessed  valuable  garder  s,  and  in 
Jamaica  thebotanicaldepartment  waswell  organized  by  the  Govc  rnor, 
Sir  Anthony  Musgrave.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  reviowing 
the  progress  made  by  other  of  our  colonies  in  botanical  research. 


A  Useful  and  Cheap  Pea  Protector.— I,  doubtless  like 
many  more,  have  again  this  season  been  very  much  troubled  with 
sparrows  pecking  olf  the  young  growths  of  Peas  just  as  tin  y  appear 
through  the  soil,  and  unless  every  row  is  protected  in  some  way,  the 
crop  is  entirely  ruined.  I  have  a  good  number  of  wire  Pea-guards 
in  use,  but  still  not  enough,  so  have  to  look  out  for  seme  substitute, 
the  best  of  which,  and  one  that  answers  admirably,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — Several  sets  of  old  croquet  hoops  being  at  hand,  I  place 
one  hoop  in  the  ground  at  each  end  of  the  row  to  be  prote  ted,  and 
two  or  three  more  at  intervals  along  the  row  according  to  ,ts  length. 
I  then  take  a  reel  of  white  cotton,  fastening  the  cotton  to  one  of  the 
end  hoops,  proceed  along  the  row  giving  the  cotton  a  tvrn  round 
each  hoop  to  the  other  end,  turn  back  again  in  the  same  way,  until 
I  have  five  lines  of  cotton  at  equal  distances  round  the  arch  of  the 
hoop.  This  at  once  forms  a  complete  protector,  not  a  bird  venturing 
near  it.  A  penny  reel  of  cotton  and  five  hoops  are  sufficient  for  a 
row  60  ft.  in  length.  1  know  of  no  better  use  to  which  old  croquet 
hoops  can  be  put  wherever  birds  are  troublesome  than  this  ;  and 
wherever  the  jilan  is  adopted  I  feel  certain  that  it  will  give  satis- 
faction.— H.  Harris,  Dome  Parh,  Horsham. 

Orchid  Prizes. — The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  requests 
us  to  call  the  attention  of  Orchid  growers  and  lovers  of  Orchuls  to 
the  fact  that  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society 
will  give,  at  its  Worcester  meeting  in  June,  cups  for  the  best  group 
of  any  number,  and  best  specimen  Orchids,  viz.,  two  10-guinea 
and  two  5-guinea  cups  ;  or  money  if  preferred. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  : 
TnE  Akt  itself  is  Naidre."— S/io*esfiea™. 


but 


A  GAEDEN  LAXD. 


The  following  liighly  interesting  notes  from  Lynn,  Polk 
County,  North  Carolina,  dated  April  29,  1880,  are  extracted 
from  a  letter  to  us  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman,  editor  of  the 
Eural  New  Yorker  : — 

I  have  never  in  my  life  before  supposed  that  in  our  entire 
country  there  was  a  region  of  ten  square  miles  so  full,  so 
replete  with  plant  beauty  as  this.  The  country  itself  is 
charming  beyond  anybody's  power  to  describe.  The  moun- 
tains range  from  1500  to  4000  ft.  in  height.  They,  with 
their  foot-hills,  are  crowded  together  just  so  as  to  leave  innu- 
merable stretches  of  "bottom"  lands  from  an  acre  to  100 acres 
in  area,  which  are  so  fertile  that  year  after  year  they  are 
cropped  without  any  manure  and  jdeld  abundant  harvests  of 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  fruits  of  many  kinds.  The  climate  is 
as  remarkable  as  the  beauty  and  pioturesqueness  of  the  country. 
The  grass  is  scaroely  ever  moistened  with  dew,  and  "white" 
frosts  are  cowespondingly  rare.  I  have  j  ust  visited  a  mountain- 
side orchard  of  Peach  trees  that,  though  frosts  have  nearly 
destroyed  this  crop  for  miles  in  all  directions,  are  laden  with 
Peaches  the  size  of  Almonds.  In  this  fruit-belt  the  peach 
crop  never  fails,  and  the  Peaches  attain  a  fjize  and  beauty 
seldom  seen  in  market  fruit.  In  a  vineyard  upon  another 
mountain  I  saw  a  cane  of  a  "French"  grape  1  in.  in  diameter 
and  50  ft.  in  length.  This  particular  Vine  was  grafted  on 
a  native  stock  last  March  (1879)  and  bore  the  same  season 
five  bunches  of  sound  Grapes.  The  old  nurseryman  belonging 
to  this  vineyard  digs  the  roots  of  the  native  Grape  (V.  vul- 
pina)  in  March,  cuts  them  in  bits  10  in.  in  length,  grafts 
them  with  the  desired  varieties,  leaves  them_^in  boxes  of  soil 
until  about  April,  and  then  sets  them  in  the  vineyard  where 
they  are  to  remain.  Figs,  Nectarines,  and  the  like,  are  hardy 
and,  I  am  told,  prolific.  The  English  Walnut  is  here  at 
home.  The  Tobacco  plant,  so  easily  harmed  in  the  North  by 
frosts,  is  here  perennial  Potatoes  may  be  planted  in  January 
and  harvested  in  May. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  hill  and  mountain  sides  is  the  delight 
of  the  present  time.  Ehododendrons  (R.  catawbiense)  are 
now  in  full  bloom,  and  in  many  places  they  have  full  posses- 
sion of  the  soil.  I  see  bu.shes  2  ft.  in  height  growing  out  of 
crevices  of  the  rocks  scaroely  1  in.  in  width  ;  while  trees 
of  E.  maximum  15  ft.  and  upwards  in  height_,  grow  in  thickets 
of  acres  in  extent.  Kalmias  (K.  latifolia)  are  in  full  bloom. 
It  is  the  home  of  Azaleas.  The  pink  and  reddish  Azaleas 
are  everywhere.  But  the  varieties  of  A.  calendulacea,  which 
vary  from  a  perfect  lemon  colour  to  that  of  a  deep  or  reddish 
orange,  are  now  the  most  brilliant  and  conspicuous.  Owing 
to  the  roughness  of  the  mountain  roads — and,  I  may  add,  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants — mules  are  for  the  most  part  used 
for  all  purposes  of  work  or  travel.  But  for  ascending  and 
descending  the  mountains  they  are  a  necessity,  even  though 
the  few  inhabitants  were  in  better  circumstances.  The  guests 
here  collected  under  one  hospitable  roof — most  of  them  for 
health,  some  merely  for  pleasure — set  out  upon  these  mules 
every  fine  morning  for  the  mountains,  or  for  some  of  the 
many  points  of  special  interest  which  here  in  this  "Thermal 
Bait"  (as  it  is  called)  abound.  Many  of  them  return  with 
([uantities  of  the  flowers  of  the  Azaleas,  Ehododendrons,  and 
Kalmias ;  and,  as  you  may  imagine,  the  house  is  well  deco- 
rated with  bouquets  that,  though  made  up  of  "  wild  "  flowers 


only,  are  quite  as  beautiful  as  [if  gathered  in  hothouses  of 
choice  exotics. 

Tulip  trees  (Liriodendron  tulipifera),  which  in  this  "  land 
of  the  skies  "  grow  to  an  immense  height  and  girth,  are  now 
in  bloom.  In  one  of  our  journeys  we  met  a  Tulip  tree 
that  measured,  at  the  ground,  30  ft.  in  circumference  and  not 
less  than  100  ft.  to  the  first  branches,  as  we  estimated  from 
its  shadow.  A  Chestnut  close  by  measured  36  ft.  in  circum- 
ference and  125  ft.  in  height.  The  Silver  Bell  (Halesia 
tetraptera)  may  be  found  in  every  wood  and  along  eveiy 
roadside  or  hedge.  This,  as  you  know,  is  valued  in  the 
North  for  its  hardiness  and  for  its  shapely  form  and  profusion 
of  white  bell-flowers.  The  Sv/eet  Buckeye  (iEsculus  flava) 
is  looked  upon  in  the  North  as  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree. 
Here  there  is  one  tree,  which  I  measured,  3  ft.  in  circum- 
ference and  75  ft.  high.  The  air  is  fairly  perfumed  now  with 
the  feathery  blossoms  of  the  Horse  Sugar  (Symplocos  tino- 
toria)  with  its  sweet  leaves,  that  are  "  greedily  eaten  by 
cattle."  Cornus  florida  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  I  have 
seen  the  involucres  fully  6  in.  in  diameter.  This  reminds 
me  that  Mr.  Eavenel  (a  well-lcnown  Southern  botanist) 
showed  me  a  few  days  ago  "  flowers  "  of  this  Cornus,  which 
he  had  that  day  discovered  in  a  thicket,  of  a  solid  red  colour. 
It  is  not  rare  to  find  them  pink,  or  pinkish  ;  but  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  (in  reply  to  my  question)  states  that  he  has  never  before 
heard  of  red  involucres.  The  Chionanthus  virginica,  or 
Fringe-tree,  is  now  in  bloom.  What  a  grand  little  tree  is 
this  !  And  yet  it  is  seldom  that  I  see  it  referred  to  in  The 
Gakden,  or  any  other  English  journal.  It  is  very  hardy ; 
the  leaves  are  large,  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the  JIagnolia 
acuminata,  and  the  white  fringe-like  flowers  are  borne  in  deli- 
cate drooping  graceful  panicles.  The  Papaw  has  been  in 
bloom  a  fortnight.  The  woods  are  fragrant  with  the  Sweet- 
scented  Shrub  (Calyoanthus  floridus),  which  may  be  found  on 
every  hill-side.  I  cannot  now  speak  of  herbaceous  plants. 
The  flora  in  this  "Thermal  Belt"  is  even  more  interesting 
than  that  of  the  shrubs  and  trees.  The  country,  indeed,  is 
one  vast  garden,  planted  as  if  with  a  view  to  a  never-failing 
succession  of  bloom.  They  can  plant  Beans  in  February  or 
March  with  little  fear  of  frost.  Oats  sown  in  the  Fall  tiller 
to  such  an  extent  that  half  a  bushel  of  seed  suffices  per  acre. 
Clover  once  sown  is  always  sown.  A  field  close  at  hand  that 
was  seeded  eight  years  ago  is  now  ready  to  fall  from  the  weight 
of  its  luxuriant  growth.  Should  you  ever  visit  this  country 
again,  I  should  try  hard  to  induce  you  to  visit  the  "  Thermal 
Belt "  of  western  North  Carolina.  Considering  its  really 
wonderful  Jcharms,  it  is,  owing  to  inaccessibility,  scarcely 
known. 


VASES  OF  DRIED  FLOWEES. 
Although  the  winter  is  over,  and  we  are  now  able  to 
obtain  spring  flowers  in  large  quantities,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  in  favour  of  dried  flowers  and  Grasses  as 
excellent  and  effective  substitutes  for  fresh  blossoms  during 
the  winter  months.  Not  only  do  the  dried  flowers  remain  in 
good  condition  for  a  long  period  by  dint  of  a  little  re-arrange- 
ment now  and  then,  but  if  shaken  and  dusted  with  a  soft 
brush  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  they  may  be  put  away,  and  em- 
ployedagain  for  decorative purposesthe following  season.  Those 
which  I  have  had  on  my  own  table  during  the  past  winter  are 
still  fresh  and  light  looking,  although  they  have  done  duty 
during  two  consecutive  seasons  ;  and  I  shall  use  many  of  them 
again  next  autumn. 

The  form  of  vase  which  I  employed  last  winter  was  a 
Marchian  with  two  tiers :  these  tiers,  or  tazzas,  I  filled 
with  dried  roadside  Moss  (simply  dried,  without  any  artificial 
colouring),  closely  packed  with  the  light  ends  of  the  Moss  all 
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in.  one  direction.  Tliis  formed  the  foundation  into  which  I 
worked  the  stems  of  my  flowers  and  Grasses — or  rather  the 
stems  of  the  Grasses,  as  many  of  the  flowers  when  I  pur- 
chased them  had  no  stems,  and  I  was  obliged  to  adjust  arti- 
iicial  ones  with  pieces  of  common  or  piercing  wire.  When 
the  jNIoss  was  packed  in,  I  began  to  arrange  my  flowers — tliose 
of  most  compact  growth  first,  and  afterwards  those  kinds 
which  I  had  wired  in  such  a  manner  that  they  stood  up 
above  the  others ;  and  last  of  all  the  Grasses.  The  second 
tier  of  my  stand  I  decorated  in  a  similar  way,  and  finished  ofl' 
the  trumpet  which  rises  out  of  it  with  a  plume  of  light  Grasses 
and  a  few  small  flowers,  such  as  tliose  of  the  Rhodanthes,  inter- 
spersed amongst  them.  The  efi'ect  was  very  light  and  pleasing, 
and  the  stand  has  remained  throughout  the  winter  with  little 
or  no  renovation,  an  occasional  readjustment  of  the  lighter 
Grasses  having  been  all  that  was  required.  I  always  select 
flowers  and  Grasses  which  have  been  simply  dried  and  some 
of  the  Grasses  bleached,  as  I  dislike  extremely  the  highly  arti- 
ficial colours  of  many  of  the  Grasses  exhibited  in  the  florists' 
windows.  Nothing,  indeed,  is,  in  my  eyes,  more  repulsive 
or  unnatural  than  the  bright  metallic  green  with  which  the 
Mosses  are  usually  coloured. 

Dried  flowers  arranged  in  the  way  I  have  described  will  be 
found  most  useful  and  efteotive  during  the  winter  months, 
when  fresh  ones  are  difficult  to  obtain ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  any  of  the  readers  of  The  G.^udex  who  may  be  tempted 
to  arrange  a  vase  in  a  similar  manner  will  have  no  reason  to 
be  displeased  with  the  result.  Anxie  Tyrrell. 

Tlie  Coltar/e,  South  Nonvood  Park. 


THE    BEST    E03E3    FOR    INDOOR    CULTURE. 

Hoses  out-of-doors  in  June  and  July,  all  must  admit,  are  unsurpassed 
ill  loveliness  ;  but  some  of  the  best  Teas  and  other  varieties  produced 
in  spring  under  glass  are  equally  beautiful.  By  "  under  glass  "  I  mean 
when  they  are  gro^vu  on  the  extension  system — that  is,  trained 
against  walls  and  up  rafters,  pillars,  &o. ,  when  they  produce  blooms, 
not  by  the  dozen,  as  when  in  pots,  but  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 
We  grow  a  good  many  pillar  and  wall  Roses,  and  we  have  lately 
been  cutting  large  quantities  of  fine  buds  and  blooms  from  them. 
All  Tea  Roses  succeed  well  under  glass,  but  some  bloom  much  freer 
than  others.  The  best  single  Rose  for  clothing  a  pillar,  wall,  or  any 
other  extensive  bare  place  under  glass,  is  Gloire  de  Dijon  ;  the  blooms 
of  this  variety,  although  very  pretty,  are  not  so  attractive,  perhaps, 
as  those  of  some  others,  but  the  length  of  time  during;  which  the  plant 
remains  in  flower,  and  the  succession  of  bloom  which  it  gives  in 
twelve  months,  is  perfectly  astonishing.  As  is  now  pretty  well 
known,  the  blooms  are  very  globular  in  shape,  and  a  delicate  fawn 
colour,  shaded  with  salmon.  This  variety  grows  and  blooms  in  any 
half-shaded  position  equally  as  well  as  any  other  varietj'  will  do  in 
the  best  of  situations.  Marechal  Niel  is  another  magnificent  Rose 
under  glass  in  spring,  and  if  it  only  produced  its  flowers  for  an  equal 
Icajth  of  time  in  succession,  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  other  Roses  in  cultivation  put 
together.  When  in  bloom  it  is  simply  superb  ;  but  it  does  not  remain 
in  flower  verj'  long  :  our  best  plants  produce  from  400  to  700  blooms 
during  April  and  a  little  while  in  May ;  tlien  they  are  over  for  another 
nine  or  ten  months.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  against 
this  Rose,  and  that  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  any  one  from  cultivating 
it  ;  for  if  it  only  bloomed  one  week  in  the  fifty-two,  that  would 
amply  repay  all  the  trouble  that  could  be  bestowed  on  it.  The 
flowers,  which  are  deep  yellow,  are  very  full  in  the  centre,  large 
when  fully  opened,  exc[uisite  in  the  bud  state,  and  most  deliciously 
fragrant. 

Celine  Forestier,  a  Rose  strongly  recommended  by  many,  is  with 
us  useless  under  glass.  It  has  grown  freely  enough,  and  has  made 
abundance  of  healthy  wood  ;  but  we  get  no  flowers  ;  nor  have  we 
seen  it  bloom  well  anywhere.  So  we  place  a  black  mark  against  it. 
Madame  Falcot  is  a  splendid  Rose  in  the  bud  state.  Like  most  other 
Tea  Roses,  it  is  very  poor  when  fully  open  ;  but,  leaving  this  objec- 
tion out  of  the  question,  it  is  worth  growing  in  quantity  on  account 
of  the  great  value  of  its  buds.  They  are  deep  orange,  or  I  might 
say  bronze-orange,  in  colour,  and  they  are  produced  freely  both  on 
small  and  large  plants.  Niplietos  is  a  favourite  Tea  Rose  of  ours 
under  glass,  as  it  blooms  so  freely,  and  produces  its  fine  large  creamy- 
white  coloured  buds  and  blossoms  in  such  long  succession.     We 


would  include  it  in  the  best  half-dozen  Roses  which  could  be  named 
for  cultivating  under  glass.  Devoniensis  stands  high  in  the  list  when 
the  quality  of  the  bloom  only  is  taken  into  consideration  ;  but,  as 
regards  number  or  free-blooming,  as  a  rule  it  is  simply  "no- 
where," and  therefore  it  is  not  advisable  to  grow  it,  unless  where 
space  is  unlimited.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  good,  although  not  the  best ; 
but  it  is  worth  growing  on  account  of  its  bright  cherry-carmine 
colour.  Belle  Lyonaise  is  another  fine  climbing  Rose,  with  beauti- 
ful canary-coloured  flowers,  deeply  tinted  with  salmon.  We  find  it 
better  than  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  inasmuch  as  it  blooms  freer  and  larger. 
Marie  Van  Houtte  is  also  a  magnificent  Rose  for  indoor  culture, 
and  one  which  should  be  included  in  all  good  collections.  Boucpiet 
d'Or,  Lamarque,  and  Solfaterre  belong  to  the  s.ame  Noisette  section 
as  Ciiline  Forestier  ;  but  they  all  are  much  superior  to  the  latter,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Roses  under  glass  do  best  under  much  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
with  regard  to  soil,  &c.,  as  that  under  which  they  succeed  so 
well  out-of-doors.  Good  loam,  plenty  of  manure,  and  abundance 
of  water  at  the  root,  constitute  their  chief  requirements.  As  to 
planting,  that  may  be  done  at  any  time,  provided  the  plants 
are  in  pots  :  otherwise  spring  is  the  best  time  to  plant.  A  good 
bed  or  station  should  be  made  for  them.  The  extent  of  rooting 
space  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  having  what  is  done  done 
well.  A  good  plant  may  be  grown  in  a  hole  not  more  than  2  ft. 
square.  Plenty  of  drainage  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and 
above  that  the  soil  should  be  rammed  down  firmly.  In  planting, 
the  roots  should  be  kept  near  the  surface,  and  they  should  not  be 
broken  or  much  disturbed.  Until  growth  has  freely  eominenced 
water  must  be  sparingly  applied,  but  after  that  never  stint  the 
supply — a  rule  which  should  be  closely  adhered  to,  not  only  when 
the  plants  are  in  full  growtli,  but  also  wlien  they  are  at  rest  or 
growing  little  or  none.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  suc- 
cessful Rose  culture  under  glass.  Directions  as  to  training  must 
be  left  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  plants,  as  they  know  best 
what  is  wanted  to  be  covered  ;  but  this  much  may  be  said — that 
the  shoots  should  never  be  trained  on  the  top  of  one  another,  and 
the  greater  the  distance  between  them,  reasonably  speaking,  the 
better  they  will  succeed.  The  pruning  of  all  Tea  Roses  should 
merely  consist  in  thinning  out  the  weakest  of  the  shoots,  and 
cutting  in  to  keep  the  plant  within  bounds.  Green  fly  is  about  the 
only  insect  to  which  Roses  under  glass  are  subject.  It  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  attacking  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  and  bloom- 
buds,  and  should  be  cleared  olf  them  by  close  sj'ringing  before  the 
blooms  open  ;  afterwards  syringe  them  off  as  they  appear,  for  the 
plants  while  in  bloom  cannot  be  syringed  without  injuring  the 
flowers.  Cambrian. 


Early  Rose  Blooms. — After  the  fearful  havoc  amongst  stocks 
of  Roses  hereabouts  by  the  two  past  winters,  it  is  comforting  to  feel 
that  we  have  some  left  in  a  pretty  robust  condition  ;  and  old  Gloire 
de  Dijon  stands  out  well  as  a  good  hardy  and  reliable  sort.  It  may 
interest  some  to  hear  that  on  the  6th  inst.  I  cut  a  fine  bloom  from  a 
tree  on  a  west  wall,  quite  in  the  open,  and  that  to-day  I  have  anothe.' 
equally  fine,  with  a  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  bloom  until  otl-.er 
trees  ai'e  more  forward.  Of  course,  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  just  alluded 
to  has  been  liberally  treated  with  liquid  manure,  and  kept  in  robust 
health  and  free  from  green  fly,  &c.  ;  but  although  the  same  treat- 
ment ^^'as  pursued  last  season,  it  was  near  the  end  of  June  before 
such  a  result  as  I  have  mentioned  was  obtained.  This  speaks  for 
the  ditTerence  in  the  seasons  ;  and  with  a  change  to  still  warm 
showery  weather,  I  think  there  is  every  prospect  of  our  being  able  to 
cut  fine  Ptoses  by  the  end  of  June  or  first  week  in  July.  We  are  not 
so  early  as  our  friends  more  south,  but  we  hope  to  be  seen  in  their 
company  at  the  ' '  National "  and  elsewhere  if  the  weather  only 
favours  us. — William  Walters,  Sminyhanh,  Ashby  Road,  Barton- 
on-Trent. 

Field  Mice. — In  my  wild  wood  garden  field  mice  have  eaten 
some  Lily  shoots,  and  carried  off  leaves  of  the  Dog's-tooth  Violets  into 
their  holes.  On  reading  the  note  on  their  destruction  in  The  Gar- 
den (p.  367),  I  thought  of  trying  the  fried  sponge,  when  it  was 
suggested  to  me  that  it  would  cause  a  slow  and  horribly  painful 
death.  We  have  put  bread  spread  with  phosphor-paste  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  holes.  This  has  been  eaten,  and  I  believe  kills  quickly. 
Perhaps  one  of  your  subscribers  belonging  to  the  medical  profession 
will  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  above  remedies  ;  or  if  one  would  send 
a  copy  of  this  to  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  61,  Grosvenor  Street,  who  is  a 
good  gardener  in  restricted  space,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  settle 
the  question  as  to  cruelty.  A  gardener  who  used  to  have  his  Tulips 
eaten  tells  me  that  he  used  bottles  with  a  piece  of  cheese  in  them, 
sunk  in  the  earth  rather  on  the  slant,  the  mouth  on  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  that  this  was  successful ;  mice  went  in  and  could  not  climb 
out,  and  were  taken  out  and  killed. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heather- 
hank,  Weyhridfje. 
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THE  SIBERIAN  LADY'S-SLIPPEE. 

(CYPRIPEDIUM  MACEANTHDM.) 
THO0GII  this  beautiful  hardy  species  of  Lady's-slipper  was  well 
represented  by  an  excellent  coloured  illustration  in  The  Garden 
(Vol.  XI.,  p.  30),  we  again  direct  attention  to  it,  as  it  has  been 
recently  introduced  in  quantity,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  become  less 
rare  in  gardens  than  hitherto.  Our  drawing  was  prepared  from 
plants  of  it  which  flowered  during  the  past  spring  in  Mr.  Ware's 
nursery,  at  Tottenham,  where  there  were  numbers  of  it  in  flower 
at  one  time,  a  sight  as  beautiful  as  it  was  uncommon.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  bi-ight  reddish-purple,  delicately  netted  and  checkered  on 
the  pouch  with  lines  of  a  deeper  hue.  The  foliage,  being  broad  and 
pea-green  in  colour,  sets  the  flowers  off  to  advantage.     It  succeeds 


Siberian  Lady's-slipper  (Cypripedium  macranthuio). 

well  at  Tottenham  in  pots  filled  with  peaty  soil  and  placed  in  a  cool 
frame,  though  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  in  peaty 
borders  in  half-shady  positions  very  successfully.  \V.  6. 


SPEING  FLOWERS  AT  EDINBURGH. 

A  HASTY  visit  to  the  Botanic  Garden  this  morning  well  repaid  an 
hour  spent  about  the  rockery.  As  usual  at  this  season,  the  number 
of  Cruciferous  plants  with  white,  yellow,  and  blue  flowers  were 
most  conspicuous,  making  the  place  quite  aglow  with  colour,  albeit 
subdued  and  chaste,  rivalling  and  surpassing  the  autumn  bedding- 
out  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  during  the  craze  of  the 
past  twenty  years.  In  addition  to  the  more  showy  Crucifers, 
Phloxes,  &c.,  the  following  were  all  doing  well,  viz. — Claytonia 
sibirica.  Ranunculus  parnassifolius,  dwarf  and  compact  in  foliage, 
with  stout  flower-stems  and  flowers  just  expanding.  Associated 
with  these  were  also  Saxifraga  hieracifolia,  with  fine  bold  lanceolate 
leaves  and  tall  floriferous  scapes ;  Genista  pilosa,  dwarf  and  prostrate, 
studded  with  yellow  blossoms  ;  Hutchinsia  alpina,  a  dense  carpet  of 


leaves  and  flowers  well  thrown  up  ;  Trientalis  europsea,  growing  and 
flowering  freely  ;  and  Helonias  bullata  pallida,  a  curious  variety, 
with  a  colour  reminding  one  very  much  of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the 
root  parasites,  but  as  a  decorative  plant  much  inferior  to  the  type. 
Nothing  prettier  or  more  at  home  in  the  whole  rock  garden  could 
be  found  than  the  dwarf  Salix  reticulata,  with  its  brightly  shining, 
deeply  marked,  reticulated  leaves  ;  it  attracts  attention  at 
once,  and,  climbing  up  to  inspect  it  more  closely,  every  point 
is  found  bristling  with  upright  small  pale  green  catkins. 
Trollius  japonicus,  bright  orange-yellow,  and  T.  asiaticus  hybridus, 
deeper  in  colour  but  much  of  the  same  aspect,  ai'e  both  excellent 
plants.  Arnebia  echioides,  a  singular  plant,  seemed  to  be  very  flori- 
ferous, and  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  it  is  that  it  bears  on  the  same 
stem  and  mixed  together  two  very  different  flowers — one  plain  pure 
yellow,  the  next  marked  at  the  cleft  of  tlie  corolla,  with  two  very 
distinct  dark  sjDots.  I  remember  reading  somewhere  that  these  spots 
developed  themselves  as  the  flowers  became  aged,  a  statement  which 
I  was  unable  to  verify.  Schivereckia  podolica,  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  all  the  tiny  Crucifers,  was  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground  with 
its  dense  foliage,  and  generously  throwing  up  panicles  of  the  purest 
white  flowers  greatly  disproportionate  to  its  humble  stature.  A 
striking  plant  is  Rodgersia  podophylla  ;  it  has  bold  peltate  leaves 
springing  singly  from  the  ground,  and  a,  colour  like  that  of  the  purple 
Beech,  and  is  very  effective,  contrasted  with  the  surroundings.  Close 
to  this  grew  a  plant  of  a  very  different  character,  the  Wild  Spaniard 
(Aciphylla  squarrosa),  a  formidable  looking  object,  with  rigid  bayo- 
net-leaves, pointed  in  every  direction  and  as  sharp  as  a  needle  ;  it  is 
very  ornamental,  although  an  unpleasant  subject  to  come  in  contact 
with  ;  in  colouration  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  Cordyline  Veitchi. 
It  belongs  to  the  large  family  of  Umbelliferfe,  and  is  closely  allied  to 
the  Carrot,  a  fact  which  the  Carrot  fly  found  out  in  a  bed  of  seed- 
lings in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wm.  Gorrie,  Rait  Lodge,  Trinity. 
Gentiana  vei'na  is  quite  at  home  and  in  full  beauty  ;  by  the  way,  I 
saw  a  fine  lot  of  this  gem  amongst  alpines  in  the  Lawson  Nurseries, 
consisting  of  fully  500  pots  plunged  in  a  large  two-light  frame,  but 
with  the  lights  removed.  Dryas  octopetala  occurs  in  large  masses  in 
several  places,  covered  with  its  fine  Dog  Rose-like  flowers,  flanked  on 
one  side  by  its  diminutive  variety  D.  o.  minor,  and  on  the  other  by 
D.  Drummondi,  with  pendulous  yellow  flowers.  In  a  shady  corner, 
Coptis  trifoliata  is  in  full  vigour,  overrunning  its  "compartment" 
and  aggressively  smothering  its  neighbours.  Ixiolirion  montanum,  a 
fine  species  now  in  flower,  planted  on  a  southern  aspect,  but  appa- 
rently injured  by  spring  frost,  might  succeed  better  if  planted  to 
face  the  north.  Of  the  general  collection  of  alpine  and  herbaceous, 
plants  I  will  not  now  write  ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  a  word 
of  praise  as  to  the  condition  of  the  garden  and  glasshouses  :  every- 
thing is  neat  and  clean,  the  Grass  close  and  well  kept,  and  weeds,  as 
they  should  be  in  a  botanic  garden,  only  to  be  seen  in  their  proper 
places.  E.  X. 


MeconopsiS  simplicifolia. — This  has  flowered  here  this 
spring.  It  threw  up  a  tall  naked  stem,  nearly  3  ft.  high,  surmounted 
by  one  half-drooping,  good-sized,  deep  blue.  Poppy-like  flower, 
which  lasted  a  long  time  in  beauty  ;  the  stigma  was  fertilized,  and 
by-and-bye  the  pod  began  to  sv/ell  and  gradually  to  erect  itself,  until 
it  now,  while  swelling  off  rapidly,  stands  erect.  Another  flo-s\  er  was 
produced  on  a  much  shorter  stem,  and  a  third,  now  in  flower,  on  a 
still  shorter  one.  The  plant  is  most  distinct  from  everything  else  in 
the  garden  ;  it  is  growing  in  a  half-shady  damp  situation.  M.  nepa- 
lensis,  after  wintering  well,  commenced  early  to  grow  freely,  and  then 
turned  brown  and  gradually  withered  away.  M.  Wallichi  wintered 
equally  well,  and  is  now  rising  on  a  leafy  stem  and  at  a  rapid  rate  ; 
even  in  its  present  state  it  is  very  distinct  and  ornamental.  M.  acu- 
leata  has  spread  into  a  healthy  tuft  of  spring  leaves,  but  so  far 
shows  no  signs  of  flowering.  They  all  seem  to  delight  in  moisture. — 
T.  Smith,  Newnj. 

Dwarf  Phloxes. — Why  are  these  apparently  very  similar 
plants  so  diversely  affected  ?  P.  setacea  was  perhaps  never  more 
floriferous  than  it  is  this  season — dense,  beautiful  carpets  of  a  lovely 
rose  colour ;  whereas  P.  Nelsoni,  which  is  usually  at  this  season  a 
solid  mass  of  white,  has  only  produced  a  solitary  flower  here  and 
there,  and  is  quite  unlike  itself.  I  hear  too  that  the  Nelsonian. 
hybrids  are  behaving  in  a  similar  manner  ;  is  this  general  ?  P.  rep- 
tans,  instead  of  blossoming  as  is  its  wont,  commenced  quite  early  to 
run  away  into  new  growth. — T.  Smith. 

Primula  spectabilis  of  Trattinick  is  a  rare  Alpine  species, 
sent  us  a  year  or  two  since  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  by  whom 
it  was  extensively  imported.  It  is  from  the  Eastern  Alps,  where  it 
grows  in  gravelly  soil,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a 
stoutish-growing  plant,  almost  as  large  as  an  Auricula,  with  a  rosette 
of  thick  fleshy  elliptic-lanceolate  leaves,  having  an  entire  cartilaginous 
border,  and  from  amongst  which  spring  up  the  heads  of  some  half- 
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dozen  large  rich  deep  rosy-purple  (lowers.  The  P.  Polliniana  of 
Reiebeubacli  is  one  of  its  synonyms.  There  is  no  douljt  that  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  tlie  Alpine  Primroses,  and  one  in  every  way 
adapted  for  pot  cultivation. — Floiisi. 

Gellsemane  sempervirens. — One  of  your  correspondents 
made  an  inquiry  about  this  a  few  "weeks  ago.  I  have  been  mourning 
over  it  as  dead  for  some  little  time,  but  it  has  suddeulj'  appeared 
above  the  ground  iu  great  strength  ;  and  I  conclude  now,  after  the 
experience  of  last  winter,  that  it  must  Ije  fpiite  hardy  in  tlie  Isle  of 
Wight.  I  have  had  this  plant  three  years  in  the  open  border.  It 
has  not  Ijlossomcd  yet. — H.  EwB.-iXK,  Ht.  John's,  Jiijclc. 

Chionograpliis  japonlca. — In  last  vreek's  Gakden  (p.  4SG) 
tiris  plant  is  considered  to  be  only  "interesting  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view."  Now,  I  think  it  very  pretty  ;  its  long  spikes  of 
pure  v.diite  flowers,  perfectly  erect,  rise  from  a  neat  tuft  of  light 
green  leaves,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  anything  else  with 
whicli  I  am  acquainted.  It  will  make  a  unique  and  pretty  plant  fur 
the  rocii  garden,  not  the  least  of  its  good  qualities  being  tlie  long 
time  during  which  the  flowers  last  in  Ijeauty  ;  those  on  the  plant 
shown  at  South  Kensington  had  been  open  for  six  weeks.  Surely 
plants  are  not  to  be  passed  over  as  botanical  curiosities  because  their 
flowers  are  small,  and  not  quite  so  conspicuous  as  tliose  of  a  white 
Lily. — J  Douglas,  Lo.rjonl. 

Trillium.  Errandiflorum  and  its  Forms.— It  is  very 
interesting  to  notice  the  various  forms  of  this  plant  that  come  to  us 
from  America.  The  varieties  difl'cr  in  size,  stature,  and  time  of 
blooming,  some  being  done  flowering  Ijefore  others  open.  They  show 
these  characters  when  growing  exactly  under  similar  conditions,  and 
side  by  side.  The  only  explanation  is  that  the  forms  differ  from 
dilferent  regions,  and  their  differences  result  from  the  widely  dif- 
ferent conditions  in  which  they  grow  acting  during  long  ages  of 
time.  That  they  do  so  vary  makes  them  greatly  more  valuable  for 
tlie  garden  than  if  there  were  only  one  type. — V. 

Jackanapes  Polyanthus. — This  capital  spring  flower  is  some 
times  called  Galigaskius,  because  the  green  calyx  is  deeply  cut,  and 
is  altogether  peculiar.  As  a  spring  decorative  plant,  either  for 
border  clumps  or  for  bedding,  it  is  most  useful  ;  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  bright  red,  and  seen  at  a  short  distance  off  is  very 
effecti've.  Differing  altogether  from  the  .Jack-in-the-green,  it  is 
far  more  pleasing,  and  is  worth  a  place  in  every  spring  garden. — 
A.  D. 

Phlox  stolonifera. — This  name,  M-liich  is  frequently  given 
as  a  synonym  for  P.  reptans,  really  belongs  to  a  distinct  plant, 
and  a  very  good  one  for  borders  or  the  rock  garden. — V. 
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SETTING    OUT   ORCHARDS. 

~lx  this  operation  two  important  requisites  must  be  kept  in  view  : 
the  first  is  to  do  the  work  well,  and  the  second  is  to  do  it  at  small 
expense.  If  needless  cost  is  avoided,  the  owner  can  afford  to  per- 
form the  operation  better  than  where  every  part  is  encumbered  with 
heavy  outlay.  For  example,  if  instead  of  doing  all  the  digging  by 
hand  labour,  a  large  part  can  be  effected  with  horse  power,  there 
will  be  less  occasion  or  excuse  for  its  snperlicial  performance.  The 
more  nearly  straight  the  rows  are  set,  the  easier  will  it  be  to  culti- 
vate between  the  trees.  The  best  way  is  to  mark  off  intended  rows 
with  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  on  the  four  sides  of  the  allotted 
piece  of  ground.  Procure  a  strong  cord,  which  may  bo  as  long  as 
one  side  of  the  ground,  or  as  long  as  a  portion.  With  a  measured 
pole  mark  olT  the  distance  for  each  tree,  and  stick  a  common  pin 
through  at  that  point  as  a  temporary  mark.  Then  for  permanent 
and  more  visible  marks,  sew  red  yarn  through  the  cord  ;  this  may  be 
easily  seen  in  future  operations.  This  cord  v/ill  enable  the  operator 
to  stake  out  easily  and  correctly  the  four  sides  of  the  lot.  Be  careful 
to  have  these  outside  rows  of  stakes  straight.  Next,  to  save  the 
labour  of  digging  large  holes  by  hand,  and  to  supply  a  deep  mellow 
bed  of  soil  for  the  future  roots  of  the  trees,  run  the  plough  straight 
across  the  field  between  opposite  stakes,  for  each  row.  Allow  6  ft. 
wide  for  each  ploughed  strip  of  ground,  beginning  outside  of  this 
strip  and  throwing  the  soil  outwards  from  the  centre,  llcpeat  this 
ploughing,  and  then  deepen  the  loosened  bed  of  earth  with  a  subsoil 
plough.  Previous  under-drainage  is,  of  course,  essential  if  the  sub- 
soil is  liable  to  hold  standing  water;  and  the  addition  of  old  manure, 
to  be  repeatedly  mixed  in  wliile  the  successive  ploughings  are  going 

.  on,  will  materially  aid  growth  if  the  land  inclines  to  sterility.  The 
owner  need  not  deem  it  wasted  labour  to  do  several  successive 
ploughings,  for  the  more  mellow  the  bed  of  soil  is  made,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  trees,  and  the  easier  will  be  the  work  of  setting 
Jthem. 


Everything  is  now  ready  for  final  staking  and  planting.  Take  the 
cord  already  marked  and  stretch  it  from  stake  to  stake  in  the  middle 
of  each  ploughed  strip  of  ground.  Stretch  it  just  enough  to  reach 
the  opposite  stake,  and  fasten  it.  Then  proceed  to  stick  in  a  small 
peg  or  corn-cob  at  every  red  yarn  mark.  The  exact  place  for  every 
tree  is  thus  rapidly  made,  and  when  the  whole  ground  is  marked,  it 


will  be  like  fig.  1.     Without  stopping  to  look,  they  will  all  range 
perfectly  both  ways. 

The  next  thing  is  to  set  the  trees.  A  common  and  slow  way  is  to 
set  each  tree  by  looking  both  ways  with  the  eye,  requiring  much 
time  and  care,  and  often  obtaining  crooked  rows  in  the  end.  But 
with  the  method  here  described  no  "  ranging  "  whatever  is  needed  ; 
the  work  is  rapidly  done,  and  the  rows  will  be  so  straight,  that  in 
looking  along  them  the  first  tree  will  hide  all  the  rest.  Next  take  a 
strip  of  board,  say  about  8  ft.  long  and  6  in.  wide,  as  shown  in  fig.  2, 

and  cut  a  notch  in  one  side  at 

I the  middle,  just  large  enough 

L^ n Ti      to  let  in  the  stem  of   a   tree. 

rig.  2.  Bore  a  hole  through  each  end 

exactly  at  equal  distances  from 
this  notch.  Then  whenever  a  tree  is  to  be  planted,  place  the  middle 
notch  around  the  peg,  and  thrust  two  other  pegs  through  the  holes 
at  the  ends.  Then  take  up  the  board,  leaving  these  two  pegs,  dig 
the  hole,  replace  the  board,  and  set  the  tree  in  the  notch.  Proceed 
in  this  way  till  the  whole  orchard  is  planted.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
trees  will  stand  precisely  where  the  first  pegs  were  placed,  and  will 
range  in  perfect  rows.  A  large  numljer  or  series  of  the  two  pins 
may  be  set  successively  by  the  board,  so  that  a  number  of  workmen 
may  be  digging  and  planting  at  the  same  time. — Country  Gentleman. 


Late  Keeping  Grapes. — Mr.  Cowburn  should  really  have 
extended  his  observations  previous  to  saying  (p.  -127)  that  it  is 
"  impossible  to  keep  Vines  at  rest  till  May."  Our  late  Hamburghs 
did  not  move  this  season,  favourable  as  it  has  been,  till  they  were 
fairly  started  by  fire  heat  towards  the  middle  of  April.  By  the  first 
of  May  they  ^vere  just  pushing,  the  pipes  never  having  been  once 
cool ;  and  now,  Jlay  15th,  the  young  shoots  have  only  been  stopped 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  I  send  a  sani])le  just  showing  the  rudimentary 
bunch,  that  will  not  be  in  flower  for  another  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
at  the  soonest.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  kept 
these  Vines  back  till  ilay,  or  perhaps  till  this  date,  if  it  had  suited 
our  purpose.  As  to  Peaches,  I  have  never  said  they  were  "  a  pre- 
carious" crop  under  glass,  but  said  and  proved  the  contrary.  When 
I  spoke  of  Plums,  I  was  speaking  and  thinking  of  orchard-house 
culture  as  commonly  practised. — J.  S.  \V. 

Grafted  Fruit  Trees. — In  some  parts  of  the  country,  where 
grafting  is  not  carried  out  so  extensively  as  it  is  about  here,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  cut  off  every  particle  of  growth  from  the  stock, 
with  the  idea  of  throwing  all  the  strength  of  the  tree  into  the  grafts  ; 
but  here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  custom  to  leave  all  the  weakly 
shoots  too  small  to  graft  on  the  stock,  in  order  to  keep  up  root  action 
and  draw  up  the  sap  ;  and,  after  carefully  testing  the  result  of  both 
plans,  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Of  course,  after  the 
grafts  get  well  established  all  shoots  that  proceed  from  the  stock 
are  cut  clean  off,  and  the  manner  in  which  fine,  healthy,  bearing 
heads  are  formed  speaks  volumes  as  regards  the  success  of  the 
practice. — J.  G.,  Linton. 

Old  Apple  Trees  and  Ne'w  Ideas. — I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  practise  digging  up  Apple  trees  by  the  roots  ndien  new 
ones  are  to  be  planted  out.  I  cut  the  old  tree  down,  leaving  a  good 
liberal  stump  by  the  side  of  which  to  set  the  young  one.  This  is 
Nature's  way  of    renewing  :   that  the   young  tree  shall  feed  upon 
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the  old  ;  and  the  most  thrifty  and  the  moat  vigorous  young  forest 
trees  are  found  growing  where  old  stumps  and  logs  are  going  to 
decay,  supplying  protection  and  food,  and  Iceeping  the  ground  mellow. 
It  is  only  a  notion  that  a  fruit  tree  will  not  do  well  when  planted  in 
the  same  spot  where  another  has  stood.  I  have  thrifty  Apple  trees, 
heavy  bearers  every  year,  growing  in  the  same  spots  where  Apple 
trees  have  grown  for  nearly  a  century. — iVew  York  Trilnme. 


IXSECT  FUNGI. 
Insects  in  their  different  stages  of  existence,  together  with  spiders, 
mites,  &c.,  appear  to  be  as  subject  to  the  attacks  of  fungi  as  plants, 
and  far  more  liable  to  suffer  from  onslaughts  of  this  nature  than  the 
larger  animals.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  dead  flies  so  common 
on  window  panes  and  walls  in  the  autumn,  each  fly  surrounded  with 
a  halo  of  white  bloom  very  visible  on  window  glass.  This  bloom 
consists  of  the  innumeraljle  spores  of  a  parasitic  fungus  growing 
inside  the  fly  ;  the  juices  of  the  insect  are  consumed  by  the  fungus 
(EmpusamuscLE),  the  joints  of  the  fly's  body  are  burst  open,  and  the 
spores  scattered  over  the  window  glass.  It  other  flies  approach  the 
dead  body  they  are  said  to  get  infected  ;  but,  though  possible,  we 
believe  this  has  not  yet  been  proved.  The  fungus  Empusa  muscas  is 
said  on  good  authority  to  be  no  other  than  a  secondary  and  terres- 
trial condition  of  Saprolegiuia  ferax,  the  destructive  fungus  whicli 


Chrysalis  Fungus  (C'ordyoers  inililatis). 

preys  upon  the  gold  and  other  fish  in  our  aquaria,  and  is  now  destroy- 
ing the  salmon  of  our  rivers. 

Silkworms  and  their  allies  are  terribly  subject  to  a  fungoid  disease 
named  Botrytis  Bassiana  ;  and  this  Mr.  Berkeley  thinks  may  be  a 
terrestrial  form  of  the  aquatic  fungus  named  Aohlya,  being 
almost  identical  with  the  Saprolegnia  of  the  salmon.  Honey-bees, 
butterflies,  and  moths  are  sometimes  desti'oyed  by  a  fungus  which 
protrudes  from  their  bodies  in  the  form  of  fine  yellow  horns  or 
threads.  The  above-mentioned  insects  are  at  times  seen  flying  about 
in  this  miserable  condition.  In  fact  the  whole  insect  tribe  is  more 
or  less  preyed  upon  by  the  loAver  orders  or  imperfect  or  secondarjf 
forms  of  fungi,  of  whicli  the  genus  Isaria  is  a  notable  example.  Some 
species  of  this  genus  are  known  to  be  a  mere  condition  of  a  higher 
set  of  fungi  now  placed  under  the  genus  Cordyceps  (often  termed 
Torrubia)  ;  this  genus  attacks  numerous  insects  in  the  perfect,  the 
caterpillar,  and  the  chrysalis  state  alike. 

Insect  fungi  abound  all  over  the  world,  and  the  larger  species  are 
tolerably  well  known.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  caterpillar  para- 
sites of  Asia,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  are  better  known  to  those 
who  have  not  specially  studied  fungi  than  the  insect  parasites  of  our 
own  country.  This  is  owing  to  the  large  specimens  publicly  ex- 
hibited in  museums  and  the  striking  illustrations  in  some  of  the 
older  botanical  books.  One  remarkable  fact  about  foreign  insect 
fungi  is  their  sale — at  least  in  one  instance — in  the  markets  of  China 
as  an  object  of  food.  In  that  country,  bundles  of  club-shaped  fungi 
(each  fungus  attached  to  the  head  of  a  defunct  chrysalis)  are  neatly 


tied  up  with  silk  threads  into  bundles,  like  packages  of  small  brown 
cigarettes,  and  sold  as  a  flavouring  condiment  for  Chinese  soups. 
Some  of  these  curious  objects  were  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Berkeley  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  afterwards  at  a  meeting  of  the  Linnajan  Society. 

Our  limits  will  not  on  the  present  occasion  admit  of  our  describing 
any  of  the  large  and  remarkable  species  of  exotic  insect  fungi,  but 
we  will  briefly  advert  to  one  or  two  of  the  common  and  equally 
interesting  forms  as  seen  in  Britain.  Of  these  the  species  most  fre- 
quently met  with  is  Cordyceps  militaris,  so  called  from  its  club- 
shaped  head  and  scarlet  colour.  In  old  books  this  plant  is  known 
as  Sphaaria  militaris  ;  in  very  modern  ones  as  Torrubia  militaris.  It 
generally  grows  from  the  chrysalis  of  a  moth,  as  the  latter  rests 
either  upon  the  naked  ground  or  just  buried  under  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  It  generally  grows  from  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  chry- 
salis, and  its  general  appearance  is  shown  in  the  cut.  It  is  red  in 
colour,  and  the  club-shaped  top  brilliant  scarlet-crimson.  It  is 
common  on  heaths  and  grassy  places  in  autumn  ;  we  have  seen 
thousands  of  specimens  growing  at  the  same  time  on  Hampstead 
Heath  during  a  mild  November  ;  and  to  properly  see  the  chrysalis 
it  is  necessary  to  carefully  cut  the  fungus  and  its  matrix  out  of  the 
surface  soil.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  earth  will  become 
dry  and  friable,  and  drop  away  from  the  dead  chrysalis.  The  chr};- 
salis  is,  of  course,  consumed  by  the  fungus  ;  so  that  in  some  speci- 
mens the  former  will  naturally  be  in  a  very  withered,  decomposed, 
and  possibly  fragmentary  condition.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  easy, 
with  moderate  care,  to  secure  perfect  specimens. 

The  stem  of  Cordyceps  militaris  is  smooth,  but  the  scarlet  club- 
shaped  top  is  minutely  tuberculose  or  papillate,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  These  minute  papilh-e  are  filled  with  a  countless  multi- 
tude of  microscopically  small  spores.  Each  papilla  or  minute  nipple 
is  about  a  pin's  head  in  size,  and  is  furnished  with  an  orifice  or  mouth. 
When  one  of  these  nipples  is  cut  across  and  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope, it  displays  many  hundreds  of  long  transparent  asci  or  sausage- 
shaped  bladders  packed  side  by  side,  and  so  forming  the  whole  of 
the  interior  mass  of  each  papilla,  the  bladders  open  at  the  top,  their 
openings  corresponding  with  the  mouth  of  the  papilla  or  tubercle. 
The  bladders  themselves  are  filled  with  myriads  of  spores,  the  spores 
being  arranged  longitudinally  in  a  necklace-like  manner.  Now,  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  gi-owth  of  the  fungus  the  papillae  open  their 
mouths  and  expose  the  mouths  of  the  numerous  bladders  within  ; 
the  bladders  in  turn  open  their  mouths,  the  necklaces  break  up,  and 
millions  of  spores  sail  into  the  air  ready  to  attack  certain  insects. 
The  spores  are  so  small  that  it  would  require  12,000,000  to  13.000,000 
to  cover  an  inch,  and  the  spores  do  not  invariably  reproduce  the 
Cordyceps  at  once  :  but  when  tliey  first  grow,  some  at  least  of  the 
species  produce  a  ragged  dusty -looking  little  fungus  named  Isaria. 
This  is  the  precursor  of  the  scarlet  Cordyceps  which  is  destined  to 
follow.  There  are  six  or  seven  species  of  Cordyceps  natives  of  Bri- 
tain ;  one,  Cordyceps  capitata,  is  brown,  and  as  large  as  one's  finger. 
It  grows  not  on  an  insect,  but  on  a  species  of  worthless  Trutfle, 
named  P^laphomyces  granulatus  ;  others  grow  on  caterpillars,  chry- 
salids.  Truffles,  &c. 

In  conclusion  we  will  advert  to  one  other  British  species,  viz.,. 
Cordyceps  ophioglossoides,  a  blackish-brov>-n,  club-shaped  fungus, 
not  uncommon  in  some  woody  places.  It  grows  on  a  subterranean 
Truffle  named  Elaphomyces  muricatus,  and  its  habit  of  life  is  most 
curious.  In  the  first  place  it  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
smallness  of  its  spores.  So  minute  in  size  are  these  bodies,  that  it 
would  require  200,000,000  of  them  placed  side  by  side  to  cover  a 
square  inch  ;  yet  each  atom  possesses  a  spark  of  life  and  an  identity 
of  its  own.  One  fungus  will  produce  many  millions  of  spores  ;  yet 
there  is  no  chance  of  any  individual  spore  reproducing  any  plant  but 
the  parent  it  sprang  from.  Now  the  Truffle  that  this  parasite  lives 
upon  is  somewhat  rare,  and  always  difBcult  to  find.  It  is  frequently 
half  a  foot  or  more  underground,  and  is  totally  absent  in  places  for 
many  square  miles  together — possibly  absent  from  whole  counties. 
How  is  it,  then,  possible  for  these  minute  spores  to  find  out  the  rare 
and  buried  Truffle?  There  are,  moreover,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  allies  of  the  particular  Truffle  wanted  by  the  spore,  so  that  if 
the  parasite  actually  lights  on  a  Truffle  there  are  more  than  twenty 
chances  to  one  that  it  will  not  be  the  right  kind.  The  parasite  has 
got  a  ch.ancc  of  finding  its  victim  by  the  following  provision  :  When 
tlie  spores  of  the  Cordyceps  are  ripe  they  do  not  require  a  Truffle  to 
germinate  upon  at  once  ;  but  they  germinate  on  moist  J.Ioss,  as 
Bryum  hornum.  When  once  the  spawn  is  established  on  this  Moss, 
it  creeps  about  from  plant  to  plant,  and  dips  ever  and  anon  into  the 
gi-ound  till  at  last  the  produce  of  one  of  the  many  millions  of  spores 
discharged  from  the  parent  Cordyceps  alights  on  a  genuine  Elapho- 
myces. °The  melancholy  result  now  is  that  the  interior  of  the  Truffle 
is  soon  converted  into  a  mass  of  yellow  mycelium  ;  the  stem  of  the 
Cordyceps  pushes  up  through  the  ground  in  triumph,  and  carries  a 
new  club  at  tiie  top  furnished  with  the  same  number  of  reproduo- 
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tive  bodies,  ready  at  a  special  time  to  be  let  loose  in  search  of 
another  specimen  of  Elaphomyces.  But  the  Cordyceps  is  not  the 
only  enemy  this  Truffle  has  to  dread.  Squirrels  are  always  raking 
and  scratching  about  after  it  ;  field  mice  are  also  always  smelling 
and  scratohiug  about  for  the  same  treasure  ;  and  botanists,  rake  in 
one  hand  and  trowel  in  the  other,  are  not  infrequent  or  unsuccessful 
hunters  for  the  same  fungoid  game.  F. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND     WOODLANDS. 

EFFECT  OF  LIGHTXING  OX  TREES. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  during  a  violent  thunderstorm,  a  tall  poplar  on  the 
Cour  de  Rive,  a  street  in  the  upper  part  of  Geneva,  was  (says  the 
Times)  struck   by  lightning.     Directly   after  the   occurrence   Prof. 
Colladon  made  a  minute  examination  of  the  tree.     He  asserts  that 
the  parts  first  struck  are  the  highest  branches,  especiallj'  those  most 
exposed  to  the  rain.     Thence  the  electric  fluid  runs  down  the  smaller 
branches — afiecting  almost  the  whole  of   them — to  the  larger  ones 
until  it  reaches  the  trunk.     These  large  branches,  and  above  all  the 
trunk,  being  much  worse  conductors  than  the  small  branches,  the 
passage  through   them  of    the   fluid  produces  heat  and  "repulsive 
effects  "  whereby  the  bark  and  sometimes  the  wood  are  torn  in  pieces, 
the  bits  being  thrown  a  considerable  distance  off.   It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  upper  branches  and  their  leaves  are  destroyed  :  this 
is  generally  the  case  with  oaks,   which  are  often  struck  ;  but  the 
leaves  and  young  slioots  of  poplars  and  many  other  trees  are  such 
e.xoellent  conductors  that  they  do  not  appear  when  struck  to  suffer 
any  notable  injury.     This  rule  is  so  general  that,  though  their  trunks 
may  be  rent  and  their  bark  torn  off,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
poplars   out  of   a  hundred  struck  by  lightning   have  their   leaves 
shrivelled  or  even  discoloured.     This  induction  finds  full  confirma- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  i)oplar  on  the  Cour  de  Rive,  for  it  is  not 
often  in  Switzerland  that  trees  are  struck  by  lightning  early  in  May, 
when  their  leaves  are  young  and  tender.     In  this  instance  tlie  prin- 
cipal and  highest  branch  of  the  ti'ee,  on  its  south-western  side,  was 
the  first  with  which  the  lluid  came  in  contact..     Its  leaves  and  twigs, 
neither  withered  nor  tarnished,  were  torn  into  minute  fragments  and 
.scattered  about  on  the  ground.     This  was  the  effect,  not  of  the  light- 
ning, but  of  the  concussion  of  air,  exactly  as  if  there  had  been  an  explo- 
■sion  of  dynamite  or  gunpowder  ;  and  the  windows  of  two  houses  close 
by  were  liroken  in  the  same  m inner  and  by  the  sanre  cause.     Before 
■even  the  Professor  saw  the  trea  he  had  expected  to  find  not  far  from  it 
a  spring  or  a  stream  of  water ;  for  the  presence  of  water  near  the  root  of 
a  tree  is  often  the  determining  cause  of  its  attraction  for  the  electric 
fluid.   In  effect,  the  Professor  found,  about  four  yards  from  the  poplar, 
on  its  n  jrth  side,  a  leaden  water-pipe,  and  close  to  it  a  drain  filled  with 
waste  water  from  a  laundry.     The  principal  fissure  in  the  tree  was 
also  on  the  north  side  ;  and  half-way  between  it  and  the  water-pipe 
a  plank  lying  on  the  ground  had  been  pierced  bj'  a  concentrated  jet 
of  the  electric  fluid  as  it  flashed  towards  the  pipe  by  the  shortest 
route.     Many  trees,  especially  poplars,  may  be  compared  to  Ijuildings 
the  liglituing  conductors  of  which  are  not  continued  to  the  ground. 
A  building  of  this  sort,  if  struck  by  the  electric  fluid,  would  in  all 
probability  remain  intact  in  its  upper  part  and  be  seriously  damaged 
beneath  the  part  where  the  conductor  ceased.     Hence,  by  far  the 
safest  part  of  a  tree  during  a  thunderstorm  would  be  its  topmost 
branches.     This  explains  why  birds  are  so  rarelj'  killed  and  their 
nests  SD  seldom  disturbed  by   lightning,   while   persons   who   have 
sought  slielter  under  the  spreailing  branches  of   trees  are  so  often 
struck.     The  electric  fluid,  finding  the  trunk  and  the  larger  branches 
•imperfect   conductors,  is   easily   attracted   by   surrounding   bodies, 
whether  they  be  bushes  or  human  beings.     Large  trees,  especially 
vtall  poplars,  placed  near  a  house  may  serve  as  a  very  efficient  light- 
ning  conductors,  but   always   on   the  indispensable  condition  that 
there  is  no  well  or  running  water  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
for  in  that  case  the  electric  fluid,  if   it  struck  the  tree,  might  pass 
through  the  building  on  its  way  to  the  water.     In  1854  a  house  at 
Lancy  almost  in  contact  with  a  pojjlar  on  one  side  and  a  marsh  on 
the  other  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  the  path  of   the  electric 
fluid,  from  the  point  at  which  it  left  the  tree,  across  tlie  roof  of  the 
building  to  the  marsh  could  be  distinctly  traced.     Hence,  in  erecting 
lightning   conductors   it   is   desirable   that  their  lower   extremities 
should  terminate  in  a  stream,  a  well,  or  a  piece  of   damp  ground. 
The  plant  most  sensible  to  electricity  is  the  Vine.     When  a  stroke 
of  lightning  falls  in  a  vineyard  the  leaves  affected  are  turned  red- 
brown  or  deep  green,  a  circumstance  which  shows,  in  the  opinion  of 
Prof.  Colladon,  that  the  electric  fluid  descends  in  a  sheet  or  sliower, 
and  not  in  a  single  point,  the  number  of  Vines  touched — sometimes 
several  hundred — by  a  single  coup  proving  that  the  lightning  has 
covered  a  wide  area.     This  fact  lends  additional  confirmation  to  the 
theory  that  lightning  disperses  itself  among  the  smaller  branches  of 
trees  and  over  ground  covered  by  vegetation. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES,  SHRUBS,  &  WOODLANDS 

North  Walls  for  Tender  Shrubs.— We  noticed  a  plant 
of  Fremontia  californica  at  Mr.  Joad's  which  had  escaped  against  a 
wall  owing  to  being  on  the  north  side.  It  is  the  general  practice 
with  the  most  careful  cultivators  to  put  creepers  at  all  tender  on 
south  walls  ;  but  it  would  probably  be  well  worth  while  to  put  a 
specimen  or  two  of  the  same  kind  on  a  north  wall,  as  they  appear 
to  live  on  this  when  they  perish  on  a  south  wall,  owing  to  the  early 
excitement  of  the  buds  and  sudden  thawing  of  the  frozen  shoots. 
This  practice  would  also  in  various  cases  lead  to  a  considerable  pro- 
longation of  the  time  of  blooming  of  the  various  species — granting 
that  they  were  to  surviv-e  and  thrive  on  both  sides. 

A  Curious  Mistake. — It  may  be  within  the  recollection  of 
many  of  our  readers,  that  although  it  was  well  known  that  the  Tom 
Thumb  Arbor-vitiE  was  raised  from  the  common  Arbor-vita",  and 
that  it  is  common  for  this  and  many  allied  plants  to  carry  on  their 
"free-leaved"  or  primitive  condition  for  many  years,  or  even  for 
life,  j'et  M.  Carriere  of  Paris  insisted  that  it  must  be  something 
else,  and  re-named  it  "Retinospora  EUwangeriana. "  He  has,  how- 
ever, at  length  discovered  tliat  "  Retinospora  EUwangeriana  is  a  form 
of  Thuja."  He  seems  to  have  started  a  doubt  on  "Retinospora 
ericoides,"  which  he  now  asserts  "is  a  Biota,"  that  is,  a  form  of 
Chinese  Arbor- vitaj.  It  would  not  hurt  M.  Carrifere  to  read  American 
publications.  — Gardeners'  Monthly. 

The  Balsam  Poplar. — Surely  there  is  no  shrub  or  tree  that 
anticipates  the  beauty  of  the  "woods  and  forests  green  "  equal  to 
this.  For  upwards  of  six  weeks  (or  from  the  beginning  of  ilarch)  this 
precocious  leafing  tree,  fringing  the  margin  of  our  woods  here  and  there, 
bestows  on  them  a  charm  of  cheerfulness  at  a  dreary  season  which 
I  think  no  other  deciduous  tree  can  give  ;  and  even  now,  when  a  tinge 
of  green  is  stealing  over  the  woods  in  general,  this  tree  is  still  con- 
spicuous, being,  as  it  has  been  for  some  time,  in  full  bold  foliage, 
contrasting  finely  with  the  green  tassels  of  the  Larch.  When  in  an 
early  stage,  the  leaves  are  of  a  decided  golden-j'ellow  colour,  so 
decidedly  telling  that  people  frequentlj-go  out  of  their  way  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  leaves  or  flowers  ;  and  seen  across  a  lawn  at  a 
distance,  ere  the  winter  can  be  said  to  have  gone,  it  has  a  fine 
appearance  among  other  apparently  lifeless  masses.  ^Vhilst  the 
common  Poplar  is  about  the  last  tree  to  leaf,  this  appears  to  be  the 
first.  It  is  comparatively  little  known,  and  being  moderate  in 
size,  hardy,  deliciously  fragrant,  is  especially  adapted  tor  cemeteries 
ami  town  or  villa  gardening  ;  and  while  in  many  instances  for  imme- 
diate effect  the  Lombardy  Poplar  is  liberally  pLanted  about  the 
gardens  and  grounds  of  town  and  villa  gardens,  rendering  (through 
contrast)  all  surroundings  almost  invisible,  the  above  tree  has  only 
one  dr.rwback — viz.,  it  is  forgotten. — Thd.s.  WiLLi.iM5,  Onnsfcirk. 

Kerria  japouica  variegata. — There  appears  to  be  two 
forms  of  this  plant.  At  p.  33i  it  is  said  to  produce  single  flowers  ; 
mine  are  double,  and,  strange  to  add,  are  likewise  variegated. — J.  M., 
Channouth,  Dorset. 


Soldier  Gardening. — The  United  Service  Rei-ieu}  for  March 
has  an  excellent  chapter  by  Mr.  Landreth  on  the  importance  of 
establishing  gardens  in  connection  with  military  posts  or  garrisons 
on  the  frontiers.  The  article  is  not  only  interesting  from  a  purely  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  but  is  very  pleasant  reading  to  those  who  love  to 
see  intellectual  and  scholastic  acquirements  in  horticultural  writings. 

Sha'w's  Missouri  Botanic  Garden. — Recently  we  had  to 
note  that,  as  a  whole,  the  number  of  species  cultivated  in  Cambridge 
entitled  it  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  best  botanic  garden  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  best  as  regards  the  number  of  species  grown.  If  we 
are  to  regard  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  in  connection  with  botanical 
culture,  then  the  Missouri  gardens  are  much  the  best.  We  refer  to 
this  matter  again,  as  we  notice  the  subject  is  occupying  much  atten- 
tion in  Europe.  Mr.  Shaw's  Missouri  Bot.anic  Garden  is  wholly  the 
work  of  one  man,  still  living,  and  could  hardly  expect  to  be  in  com- 
petition with  an  old  one,  and  one  which  is  such  a  centre  of  botanical 
correspondence  as  that  one  at  Cambridge  is.  vStill,  it  is  a  magnificent 
piece  of  work  for  even  one  man  to  boasi;  of,  and  Mr.  Shaw  may  well 
be  proud  of  its  eminence.  Even  in  its  botanical  treasures  it  will 
compare  with  Cambridge.  Its  collections  of  Oaks  and  Cactuses  are 
much  superior  to  those  at  Cambridge,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  of 
the  tropical  collections  are  also  superior.  Of  Palms  alone  there  are 
sixty  species  in  the  Missouri  Gardens,  with  nearly  a  hundred  of 
large-growing  tropical  plants  that  are  rarely  seen  in  any  collections. 
If  we  are  then  to  decide  this  question,  it  must  only  be  by  defining 
what  we  have  to  decide.  If  a  mere  botanical  garden  as  such  is 
generally  understood,  then  Cambridge  is  our  decision,  already  stated  ; 
but  if  horticultural  and  landscape  gardening  features  be— and  we 
really  think  they  ought  to  be — combined  with  a  collection  of  plants 
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of  botanical  interest,  then  the  Missouri  Gardens  would  be  regarded 
as  a  better  botanic  garden  than  that  at  Cambridge. — American  Gar- 
dener's Month!)/. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEE. 


Crinodendron  Hooberi. — This  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able new  plants  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  constituted  by  far 
the  most  interesting  amongst  the  numerous  new  and  rare  plants 
shown  at  Regent's  Park  on  Wednesday  last.  It  is  a  shrub  with 
foliage  mucli  resembling  that  of  the  common  Bog  ilyrtle  (Myrica 
Gale),  or  rather,  perhap)s,  that  of  M.  serrata,  as  the  leaves  are 
sharply  toothed  in  the  upper  half.  Tlie  flowers,  which  are  produced 
singly  on  the  points  of  the  branches,  are  the  size  of  a  small  Walnut, 
conical  in  shape,  with  a  small  contracted  orifice  at  the  small  end, 
and  deeply  ribbed.  They  are  of  a  thick  waxy  texture,  resembling 
that  of  the  flowers  of  Lapageria  rosea,  and  are  exactly  the  colour  of 
the  typical  form  of  the  latter  plant.  The  flower-stalks  are  about 
3  in.  in  length  ;  and,   being  slender,  the   lieavy  blossoms  are  pen- 


300  ft.  long  by  9  ft.  in  width,  in  the  Lawson  Company's  Nurseries, 
Edinburgh.  They  are  planted  in  rows  across  the  border,  and  have 
not  been  disturbed  for  four  years.  The  delicious  perfume  yielded 
by  them  was  perceptible  at  a  distance  of  many  yards  ;  and  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  mass  of  bloom,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  inst.  7,500  flowers  were  cut  for  a  special  order,  and  on  the  next 
day  there  was  not  an}-  apparent  falling  off  in  the  general  effect.  Of 
course  a  border  of  the  above  dimensions  would  be  out  of  jilace  in 
most  private  establishments,  yet  it  illustrates  the  desirability  of 
planting  in  masses  for  effect,  and  not  in  the  dot,  dot,  dot  system 
condemned  by  the  writer  of  "Leaflets"  in  last  week's  Garden. — 
E.  X. 

Iris  Olistata. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  spring-flowering 
Irises,  but  unfortimately  not  much  grown  on  account  of  its  being 
rather  fastidious  in  cultivation  ;  where,  however,  it  becomes  well 
established  it  takes  care  of  itself  and  increases  rapidly.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  met  with  it  the  other  day  in  Mr.  Joad's  collection 
at  Wimbledon.  The  plant,  which  measured  about  2  ft.  across,  was 
growing  in  a  fully  exposed  sandy  border,  and  was  bearing  several 
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dulous,  which  gives  the  plant  a  very  distinct  appearance.  It  appa- 
rently belongs  to  the  Erica  or  Vaccinium  family,  and  was  introduced 
from  Chili  some  years  ago  by  one  of  the  brothers  Lobb,  who  travelled 
for  the  exhibitors,  Messrs.  'Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  It  formed  a 
part  of  a  consignment  of  many  other  beautiful  plants,  such  as  Phi- 
lesia  buxifolia,  Berberidopsis  corallina,  which  now  have  become 
comparatively  common. 

Drooping  Clustered  Fuchsias. — These  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  where  they  are  now  finely  in 
bloom.  Of  the  well-known  F.  corymbiflora  there*  are  some  fine 
plants  trained  to  the  rafters  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  also  of  its 
beautiful  variety  virginalis,  whose  calyx  and  tube] are  of  delicate 
waxy  whiteness  instead  of  crimson.  F.  dependens,  which  is  pro- 
bably not  elsewhere  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  is  also  a  very 
ornamental  species  of  the  corymb-flowered  grouji.  Neither  the 
flowers  individually  nor  the  clusters  are  so  large  as  in  F.  corymbi- 
flora,  but  they  are  nevertheless  very  distinct  and  showy. 

The  Poet's  Narcissus  in  Masses.— One  of  the  finest  dis- 
jilays  of  spring  flowers  in  masses  which  I  have  seen  tliis  season  was 
a  border  consisting  of  these  lovely  flowers   (locally   called  Lilies), 


flowers.  These  are  of  a  pretty  lilac  tint,  with  a  conspicuous  orange- 
coloured  blotch  on  the  lip,  and  three  crests  or  ridges  on  the  same, 
from  which  it  derives  its  specific  name. 

Dracaena  superba. — This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  of  the  hosts  of  Dracjenas  that  have  lately  been  sent  out. 
It  belongs  to  the  section  with  narrow  leaves,  which  being  long  arch 
gracefully.  Its  colour  is  a  brilliant  reddish  crimson,  a  colour  which 
looks  well  under  artificial  light ;  hence  it  makes  an  effective  dinner- 
table  plant,  as  well  as  a  charming  subject  for  ordinary  decorative 
purposes.  We  noticed  some  admirable  examples  of  it  in  the  Victoria 
Nurseries,  Holloway. 

Scutellaria  Mociniana. — It  is  singular  that  this  highly  or- 
namental plant  is  not  more  grown  in  private  gardens  than  it  is  for 
cutting  and  for  other  decorative  purposes,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best 
for  producing  a  continuous  supply  of  brilliant  orange  and  scarlet 
blossoms  in  winter  and  spring.  It  is  considered  an  invaluable  plant 
by  Mr.  Denning,  who  grows  quantities  of  it  in  Lord  Loudesborough's 
garden  at  Norbiton.  It  is  a  plant  which  is  easily  managed,  and 
which  never  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  flowers.  A  coloured  illus- 
tration of  this  plant  may  be  found  in  The  Garden  (Vol.  X.,  p.  690). 
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Spring-bedding  Plants. — One  of  the  prettiest  effects  we 
have  seen  this  season  in  spring  bedding  was  an  arrangement 
consisting  of  the  golden-leaved  variety  of  Sedum  acre,  and  the 
delicate  mauve-flowered  Aubrietia  deltoidea  grandiflora.  The  two 
colours  contrast  very  effectively,  and  remain  in  perfection  for 
several  weeks.  At  ilr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting  we  saw  these 
plants  in  lines,  a  good  way  of  showing  the  peculiar  colours  off  to 
the  best  advantage.  Other  striking  combinations  consisted  of 
ilyosotis  dissitiflora  i3nd  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

Dendrobium  erythroxanthum. — Of  this,  one  of  the  rarest 
species  in  cultivation,  a  unique  example  is  now  in  flower  in  Lord 
LondesbOrough's  famous  collection  at  Norbiton.  Its  pseudo-bulbs 
are  of  moderate  girth,  but  loi;ger  than  those  of  most  kiatls.  At 
irregular  intervals  on  the  leafless  matured  stems  are  borne  in  dense 
clusters  the  stalkless  flowers,  which,  though  small,  are  of  a  rich 
orange  colour,  beautifully  pencilled  with  conspicuous  v.-cll-defined 
lines  of  red.  This  unusual  colour  of  the  blossoms  at  once  arrests 
attention,  and  their  profusion  renders  the  plant  highly  attractive. 

Rubus  deliciosus. — By  far  the  most  attractive  plant  against 
the  open  walls  at  Kew  at  the  present  time  is  this  beautiful  Xortli- 
west  American  shrub,  for  which  our  gardens  are  indebted  to  Jlr. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  It  has  been  aptly  named  the  Snowy 
Bramble,  and  when  covered,  as  it  now  is,  from  top  to  bottom  with 
large  snowy-white  blossoms,  it  is  one  of  tlie  prettiest  sights  imagin- 
able. Though  planted  against  the  walls  at  Kew,  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  thrives  well  in  shrubberies,  or,  being  of  a  compact, 
rounded  habit  of  growth,  it  makes  a  fine  bold  subject  when  planted 
as  isolated  specimens  on  lawns.  It  is  a  plant  wliich  no  garden  should 
be  without,  and  we  are  pleased  to  observe  that  it  is  being  grown  in 
quantity  in  some  nurseries.  The  specific  name  deliciosus  would  lead 
one  to  infer  that  its  fruits  are  edible  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to 
be  a  misnomer,  as  they  are  by  no  means  palatable,  even  wlien  pro- 
duced in  its  native  habitat. 

Vanda  Denisoni. — This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Vandas,  and  its  superb  ivory-white  blossoms  and  their  exc[uisite 
scent  render  it  also  one  tlie  most  distinct.  The  best  examples  we 
have  seen  of  it  are  now  in  Lord  Loudesborongh's  garden  at  Norbiton, 
after  whom  the  species  was  named.  Several  plants  of  it  are  here 
bearing  fine  racemes  of  flower,  which  are  very  attractive.  In  the 
same  collection  there  are  also  in  flower  the  lovely  little  V.  ooerules- 
cens  Boxalli,  with  half-a-dozen  spikes  on  one  plant ;  fine  specimens 
of  La?lia  cinnabarina,  including  a  remarkably  fine  form  of  it  with 
brilliant  flowers  approaching  a  vermilion  hue  ;  the  rare  Aspasia 
lunata  ;  and  a  host  of  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  Saccolabiums, 
Aeridcs,  and  Cattleyas. 

Loasa  bispida. — This  plant,  of  which  a  woodcut  was  given  in 
The  Garden  (p.  383),  we  saw  the  other  day  in  flower  for  tlie  first 
time,  and  its  beauty  quite  bore  out  all  that  lias  been  said  respecting 
it.  Its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  clear  yello«',  with  a  pure  white 
centre,  measure  over  1  in.  across.  The  foliage,  too,  which  is  hand- 
some, adds  to  its  attractiveness,  thougli  it  is  thickly  beset  with 
stinging  liairs.  The  plant  in  this  particular  instance  was  planted 
out  in  a  border  of  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse,  and  placed  so  that  the 
branches  would  be  supported  by  a  trellis  running  up  the  rafter  of  the 
house;  and  such  a  position,  we  think,  is  a  suitable  one  for  it,  in  order 
to  show  it  off  to  tlie  best  advantage.  Being  a  half-hardy  annual,  it 
may  be  grown,  like  the  other  kinds,  in  the  open  border  during 
summer. 

Narcissus  [pallidulus  and  rupicola.— These  exquisite 
little  Daffodils  flower  after  the  bulk  of  their  larger  companions  are 
past  their  best.  The  former  lias  delicate  sulphur-yellow  and  the 
latter  bright  orange  blossoms,  and  each  has  little  rings  or  coronas  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  petals.  Another  little  variety  is  N.  apodan- 
thus,  apparently  a  near  relation  to  N.  rupicola,  wliich  it  resembles  in 
stature  as  well  as  in  size  and  colour.  We  saw  these  flowering  side 
by  side,  a  few  days  ago,  in  llr.  Joad's  collection  at  Oakfield  in  an 
open  border  consisting  of  sandy  soil. 

Japanese  Maples. — "What  a  pity  it  is  that  these  beautiful 
shrubs  are  not  hardy,"  is  a  remark  often  heard  at  exhibitions  at 
which  Messrs.  Veitch  have  shown  these  elegant  Japanese  plants. 
But  why  they  are  so  generally  classed  as  tender  subjects  we  know 
not ;  for  sufficient  evidence  of  their  perfect  hardiness  is  afforded  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood,  where  we  saw  a  few 
days  since  a  number  of  fine  specimens  which  have  been  planted  out 
in  an  exposed  position  for  several  years,  and  which  have  been  quite 
unprotected  in  winter,  even  during  the  last  two  severe  ones.  They 
are  now  in  fine  condition,  the  bright  weather  which  we  have  had 
having  brought  out  the  characteristic  tints  of  such  varieties  as  the 
blood-red  leaved  Sanguineum  in  perfection.  A  large  mass  of  this 
variety  is  planted  on  a  slope  wliich  may  be  seen  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  nursery,  and  the  effect  which  it  produces  is   very  strik- 


ing— in  fact,  it  looks  at  a  little  distance  off  like  a  mass  of  shrubs 
loaded  with  crimson  flowers.  Of  the  finer  cut-leaved  forms  of  the 
red-leaved  section,  there  are  also  some  fine  examples  intermixed 
with  other  shrubs  on  either  side  of  one  of  the  principal  walks  ; 
and  in  this  position  they  are  even  more  effective  than  when  not 
associated  with  green  foliage.  The  golden  and  green-leaved  kinds 
are  equally  thriving,  though  of  course  not  so  showy,  and  seem 
to  be  quite  as  able  to  withstand  the  severity  of  our  climate  as 
the  others.  Not  only  at  Coombe  Wood  have  these  elegant  shrubs 
proved  hardy,  but  there  are  fine  specimens  of  them  in  various  gar- 
dens throughout  the  country,  and  notably  tliose  of  Trentham  and 
Eastnor  ;  so  a  fair  test  of  their  hardiness  has  been  attained,  and  we 
hope  to  see  them  more  generally  grown  in  the  open  air  than  they  are, 
as  well  as  in  conservatories,  for  which  they  are  pre-eminently 
adapted. 

Fremontia  californica. — The  fine  specimen  of  this  beautiful 
Californian  wall  plant  at  Kew  has  been  killed  by  the  past  winter, 
while  in  other  localities  lai-ge  plants  of  the  same  species  are  quite  unin- 
jured. In  Mr.  .load's  gardenat  Oakfield,  Wimbledon,  for  instance,  alarge 
plant  of  it  against  a  south  wall,  totally  unprotected,  is  now  in  vigorous 
health,  and  will  soon  be  finely  in  flower  ;  and  at  Messrs.  Veitch's 
Nursery,  Coombe  Wood,  there  are  also  plants  of  it  against  walls 
which  have  escaped  unscathed. 

Iberis  petraea. — Messrs.  Backhouse  send  us  from  their  nursery 
at  York  a  well-grown  specimen  of  this  charming  alpine  plant — the 
most  distinct  of  all  the  species.  Every  shoot  of  the  plant  in  question 
was  terminated  by  a  flat  cluster  of  pure  white  flowers,  relieved  in 
the  centre  by  a  tinge  of  red.  It  only  grows  about  3  in.  high  ;  there- 
fore it  requires  to  be  placed  amongst  the  choicest  subjects  in  the 
rock  garden.  Many  cultivators  cannot  succeed  with  it,  but  in  a  well- 
drained  position,  with  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  it  thrives 
finely.  Grown  in  pots,  as  the  specimens  under  notice  had  been,  is 
also  a  very  satisfactory  mode  of  cultivating  it. 

Lithospermum  G-astoni.— This  Pyreneau  species,  as  beau- 
tiful as  it  is  rare  in  cultivation,  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Stevens's  collection  at  Byfleet.  It  has  long  slender  branches  which 
have  a  twining  tendency,  and  which  bear  terminal  clusters  of  blos- 
soms about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  L.  prostratum.  They 
are  bright  sky-blue  in  colour  when  fully  expanded,  but  reddish- 
purple  in  a  young  state.  Tlie  singular  habit  of  the  plant  renders  it 
very  distinct  from  any  of  the  species.  It  grows  robustly  when  once 
well  established,  but  it  is  one  of  the  worst  plants  we  know  for 
transplanting,  as  it  has  large  fleshy  roots  which  are  very  susceptible 
of  injury. 

PSBOny  Buds. — Many  of  the  Paionies  are  beautiful  in  the  bud 
state,  and  in  that  condition  should  be  more  freely  used  for  indoor 
decoration.  They  are  employed  extensively  in  that  way  at  Arundel, 
and  a  good  many  plants  are  gi'own  there  for  this  purpose.  Some  of 
the  nobler  groups  of  herbaceous  plants  are  well  worth  cultivating 
for  the  sake  of  their  cut  flowers  alone  if  they  were  never  required  in 
flower  garden,  pleasure  ground,  or  wild  garden.  The  corner  of  the 
kitchen  garden  might  be  very  well  devoted  to  such  a  purpose. 

Anemone  narcissiflora. — This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  far 
more  valuable  than  we  used  to  beUeve  it  in  old  days,  when  poor  little 
plants  of  it  were  seen  here  and  there.  All  this  year,  notwithstand- 
ing the  drought,  it  has  been  very  beautiful  in  the  gardens  around 
London,  and  it  is  also  quite  distinct  from  any  other  kind. 

Venus'   Fly-trap    (Diona;a  muscipula). — The  flowers  of  this 
singular  little  plant  are  not  often  seen,  but  they  are  not  at  all  incon- 
spicuous, being  as  large  as  a  sixpence,  pure  white,  and  borne  severa 
together  on  a  slender  stalk  about  6  in.   high.     There  is  now  some 
good  examples  of  it  in  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son's  nursery  at  Kingston. 

The  Giant  Solomon's  Seal. — Mr.  A.  Perry  speaks  of  seeing 
this  10  ft.  high  on  good  soil  in  a  garden  at  Berlin.  Polygonatum 
giganteum  is  very  like  the  common  one  in  flower,  but  remarkable  for 
its  size  and  fine  port.  A  plant  in  a  mass  of  American  shrubs  would 
be  desirable. 

Vesicaria  grssca.  — This  is  a  pretty  yellow  rock  Alpine  plant, 
growing  about  10  in.  high,  a  very  bright  and  good  plant.  It  is 
better  than  the  old  Vesicaria  utriculata.  We  noticed  it  in  Mr. 
Joad's  collection. 

The  Koop-petticoat  Narcissus.— Mr.  Perry  tells  us  of 
tufts  of  this  nearly  2  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
covered  with  thousands  of  flowers.  The  plant,  when  established  in 
strong  tufts  here,  is  remarkably  handsome,  and  seems  to  prolong  its 
bloom  to  a  later  period  than  most  of  the  other  kinds. 

Readers  are  requested  to  note  that  in  alluding  to  new  and  rare 
plants  when  they  occur  in  nurseries  or  public  gardens  the  fact  will 
be  stated,  and  that  in  the  case  of  private  individuals  correspondence 
on  such  subjects  may  be  an  inconvenience. 
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The  Bontoux  Collection  of  Tulips.— Mr.  Maurice  Vil- 
morin  kindly  sends  us  the  following  note  respecting  this  collection, 
concerning  which  a  paragraph  now  out  of  date  has  been  appearing, 
in  various  journals  :  The  collection  was  formerly  very  large  and 
■well  named  and  labelled,  comprising  several  hundred  varieties,  and 
a  good  number  of  roots  of  each.  It  was  nearly  all  scattered  in  spring, 
1871,  by  those  amiable  people  the  "  Communards,"  and  there  remain 
now  some  six  or  seven  hundred  of  bulbs,  half  of  them  distinct,  so 
far  as  I  saw.  Mrs.  Bontoux  has  attempted  to  infuse  a  little  order 
into  the  collection,  and  has  identified  a  few  varieties  ;  but  she  is  an 
elderly  lady,  and  her  visits  to  the  collection  are  becoming  very  rare, 
so  that  order  will  probably  never  be  re-established.  In  fact,  that 
once  fine  collection  may  be  said  to  be  now  hardly  worth  seeing. 

Petraea  volubilis. — One  of  the  finest  sights  imaginable  in  the 
way  of  floral  beauty  may  now  be  seen  in  the  stove  compartment  of 
the  large  conservatory  in  the  Regent's  Park  Botanic  Gardens  ;  it 
consists  of  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  which  is 
completely  invested  with  long  racemes  of  blossoms,  the  calyx  of 
which  is  star-like  and  pale  mauve,  and  the  corolla  the  shape  of  the 
conunon  violet  and  of  a  deep  purple.  It  is  by  no  means  a  common 
plant,  for  it  is  seldom  met  with  outside  a  botanic  garden,  though  it 
has  been  in  English  gardens  for  more  than  a  century.  The  white- 
flowered  variety,  which  is  still  more  rare  than  the  type,  is  also  repre- 
sented in  the  above  gardens.  An  excellent  coloured  illustration  of 
P.  volubilis  was  given  in  The  Garden  (Vol.  XII.,  p.  40). 

Double  Paris  Daisy. — Mr.  Gumbleton  sends  us  from  Bel- 
grove,  Queenstown,  a  flower  of  a  double  variety  of  the  yellow  Chry- 
santhemum frutescens.  It  forms  a  dense,  compact  rosette  of  petals 
of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  deeper  than  that  of  the  single-flowered  type. 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  flowering  spray  of  Rogiera  oordata,  a 
greenhouse  shrub  highly  prized  by  Mr.  Gumbleton  as  a  decorative 
plant,  both  for  the  greenhouse  and  for  cutting  purposes. 

PauUinia  thalictrifolia  argentea. — In  one  of  the  stoves 
at  Kew  is  a  specimen  of  this  plant,  which  has  lately  been  presented 
to  the  gardens  there  by  M.  Makoy,  of  Liige.  Every  leaflet  bears 
a  silvery  blotch,  which  gives  the  plant  an  appearance  very  different 
from  that  of  the  original  kind,  and  it  is  apparently  quite  as  robust 
in  growth.  The  same  variety  has  been  exhibited  in  London  once  or 
twice  this  year  under  the  name  of  P.  t.  variegata. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Heatherbank. — Among  the  desirable 
plants  which  I  selected  last  year  at  Messrs.  Backhouse's,  and  which 
are  now  established  and  in  beauty  in  our  rockwork,  are — Trollius 
japonicus  fl.-pl. ,  Merteusia  paniculata.  Delphinium  tricorne, 
Veronica  gentianoides.  Anemone  narcissiflora,  and  Thalictrum  ane- 
monoides — the  last  a  little  beauty. — Geokge  F.  Wilson. 

Erythronium  grandiflorum. — The  large  American  Dog's- 
tooth  Violet  is  becoming  more  valued  every  day  as  it  increases  in 
size  in  our  gardens.  Mr.  Ewbank  sends  us  fine  specimens  of  it  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  Mr.  Elwes  lias  a  fine  golden  variety  of  it, 
which  will  probably  be  the  most  grown.  In  form  and  habit  the 
plant  is  charming,  being  like  a  little  Lily. 

Ohionographis  japonica  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  poorest 
little  plants  we  have  ever  seen,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  has 
received  a  first-class  certificate  at  South  Kensington.  No  doubt 
there  are  interesting  points  about  many  suci;  subjects,  but  cer- 
tificates given  them  by  a  horticultural  body  is  almost  calculated 
to  bring  them  and  similar  plants  into  contempt. 

The  Double  Bulbous  Buttercup. — The  double  form  of 
Ranunculus  bulbosus  is  a  very  neat  and  showy  perennial  at  this 
season,  coming  in  before  the  taller  R.  acris  fl.-pl. ,  and  being  more 
compact  in  habit. 

Rhododendron  Sho'WS. — Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  of 
Bagshot,  write  to  say  that  they  will  exhibit  their  Rhododendrons, 
as  last  year,  in  the  gardens  of  Cadogan  Place  throughout  the  month 
of  June. 

New  Yuccas.  — •  Some  of  the  recently  introduced  Yuccas 
reported  as  hardy  are  really  tender,  and  have  been  proved  so  by  the 
present  winter. 


LEAFLETS. 


Preserving  Dahlia  Tubers.— Though  carefully  dried  before 
storing  away  in  the  autumn,  I  used  continually  to  lose  my  Dahlia 
tubers  through  rotting  of  the  crown,  till  at  length  it  occurred  to  me 
it  was  occasioned  by  the  decay  of  the  long  stallc  left  attached  to  the 
tubers  ;  this,  becoming  partially  charged  with  fluid,  kept  the  crown 
constantly  wet.  My  remedy  has  been  to  leave  not  more  than  4  in. 
of  stalk  ;  from  this  to  scrape  the  whole  of  the  outer  covering  or 
bark,  and  at  the  base  to  make  a  small  opening  which  permits  any 
watery  deposit  to  escape.  The  result  has  been  I  have  preserved  the 
whole  of  my  tubers,  while  experienced  gardeners  around  me  have 
complained  of  loss,  notwithstanding  that  every  precaution  from 
damp  or  frost  has  been  taken. — B.  F.  in  Oardeners'  Record. 


It  has  been  very  pleasant  for  some  time  past  to  see  verj- 

beautiful  specimens  of   the  common  white  Lily  in   Covent 

Garden  on  Mr.  Ouvrard's  stall.     Still  the  fairest  of  all  Lilies, 

many  as  we  have  lately  introduced,  it  is  most  desirable  to 

prolong  its  season  of  bloom.      Iilr.  Ouvrard   has  had  for  some 

weeks  past  a  large  house  full  of  it,  and  he  tells  me  that  the 

odour  is  delicious  when  it  is  opened  in  the  morning.     I  saw 

some  very  fine  specimens  of  it  at  the  end  of  August  last  in  a 

cottage  garden   on  high   ground  in  the   Forest  of  Dean,  and 

did  not  till  lately  know  that  its  bloom  could  in  ■  our  own 

island  be  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  period. 

* 

The  Libertias  are  hardy  plants  of  much  value,  which 
one  seldom  sees  carefully  used.  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  been  included  among  the  evergreen  and  sub-evergreen 
plant.-i)  which  were  lately  mentioned  in  The  Gaeden.     In  any 

case,  they  are  beau- 
tiful and  very  dis- 
tinct, with  their 
graceful  white 
flowers  freely  oc- 
curring in  their 
dark  Iris-like  tufts 
of  leaves.  I  grow 
two  kinds.  They 
are  thoroughly  at 
home  on  well- 
drained  banks  on 
light  deep  soil, 
grouped  with  low 
bushes.  They  form 
valuable  plants  for 
shrubbery  borders, 
but  will  suit  better 
the  beds  recently  suggested  in  The  Gakden,  associated  with 
the  finer  Hellebores  and  other  plants  that  keep  their  leaves 

during  the  winter. 

» 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  have  experienced  for  some 

time  from  a  plant  was  afforded  by  a  fine  specimen  of  the  deep 

blue  and    sturdy  but   dwarf    Dracocephalum  grandiiiorum, 

growing  in  a  border  in  Mr.  -load's   collection.      The  plant  was 

about  1  ft  wide,  and  had  quite  a  show  of  heads,  with  almost 

as  fine  a  blue  as  a  Gentian.     It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

of  Labiate  plants.     At  Mr.  Joad's  it  is  grown  on  the  level 

ground,  fully  exposed. 

The  prolonged  drought  is  having  a  very  injurious  effect  on 
hardy  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  in  the 
Southern  Counties.  The  plants  are  frequently  not  more  than 
half,  and  often  less  than  half,  their  usual  development  at  this 
time  of  year.  Some  things  seem  dying.  I  have  never  noticed 
them  suffer  so  much,  seasons  considered  severe  for  other 
things  being  usually  favourable  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I  have  ever  seen  is  a 
great  tuft  of  the  Alpine  Wiudflower,  at  "Ware's,  with  its  large 
handsome  white  blossoms  standing  clear  over  the  large  divided 
and  elegant  foliage.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  noble  plant 
is  so  seldom  seen  in  good  condition.  The  frequent  disturb- 
ance and  the  division  of  the  plants  are  partly  to  blame  for 
this  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  should  not  be  well  repre- 
sented in  our  botanic  gardens,  where  I  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  as  fine  a  plant  as  this.  It  should  have  a  deep  rich  and 
free  soil  and  a  favourable  position,  where  it  may  remain  for 
years  undisturbed,  as  it  is  of  slow  growth.     Every  lover  of 
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hardy  flowers  should  make  a  point  of  establishing  one  or  two 
fine  specimens  of  it.  I  think  it  is  about  the  handsomest 
white  herbaceous  plant  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  Globe-flowers  are  at  once  most  puzzling  and  most 
bsautiful,  with  a  good  many  names  and  a  few  species,  the 
American,  European,  and  Japanese  being  what  might  be  called 
the  central  types.  Even  those,  however,  are  only  what  would 
bs  called  geographical  varieties ;  and  yet  so  beautiful  are  the 
various  kinds,  diS'ering,  as  they  do,  so  much  in  stature,  and 
a  little  in  time  of  flowering,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
them  that  one  would  not  like  to  grow.  There  is  a  difference 
of  2  ft.  in  the  height  of  some  of  the  plants.  What  noble 
plants  they  are  for  cutting,  or  for  their  fine  efiects  in  borders 
or  in  the  wild  garden,  no  one  knows  who  has  not  seen  a  good 
collection  of  them.     They  grow  in  any  good  ordinary  soil. 

The  past  winter  should  prove  instructive  to  the  many 
among  us  who  plant  and  propagate  half-hardy  trees  and  ever- 
greens. Apart  from  their  tenderness,  half  the  prim  little 
Conifers  which  we  plant  have  a  very  ugly  effect  in  the  garden 
landscape,  and  usually  occupy  space  that  might  be  better 
filled.  The  damage  sustained  by  the  Paris  parks — where,  as 
elsewhere,  this  fashion  obtains — may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
■  that  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  54,000  evergreens,  20,000  Firs, 
and  30,000  deciduous  trees  are  required  to  fill  up  gaps  ;  while 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  3,200  trees  were  killed,  and  6,000 
require  cutting  down  to  the  roots.  The  total  loss  to  the 
municipality  in  the  parks,  avenues,  and  nurseries  is  calcu- 
lated at  a  million  francs.  In  any  serious  planting  only  trees 
of  proved  hardiness  should  be  employed. 

On  the  river  side  of  Battersea  Park  there  may  be  seen 
some  very  creditable  grouping  and  fringing  of  plants  in  little 
recesses  and  dells — I  mean  Irises  and  Funkias,  and  broad- 
leaved  Sea  Lavender,  plants  which  would  be  lost  if  crowded 
among  shrubs.  They  are  very  nicely  grouped,  and  very  sug- 
gestive. The  system  might  be  extended  to  any  extent  with 
distinct  good  plants.  It  means  putting  one  or  more  speci- 
mens outside  the  line  of  shrubbery  in  the  Grass,  and  yet  suf- 
ficiently near  to  form,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  shrubbery,  and  to 
have  the  flowers  relieved  against  the  green  of  the  shrubs 
behind.  It  is  a  question,  however,  if  in  the  case  of  very 
strong-growing  things  like  Pasonies  it  is  not  better  to  have 
them  isolated  completely  from  the  shrubs  in  large  beds,  as 
the  food  they  enjoy  is  also  very  welcome  to  the  roots  of 
trees. 

Speaking  of  shrubberies,  I  wonder  when  people  will  ask 
for  a  properly  cultivated  and  arranged  one.  It  is  sad  to  see 
the  wretched  mutilation  to  which  they  are  generally  sub- 
jected in  making  way  for  the  digger.  This  ends  in  many  of 
the  shrubs  assuming  the  shape  of  an  ugly  inverted  cone.  That 
each  should  be  fairly  developed  and  show  its  own  habit,  and 
that  any  pruning  given  to  it  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
thinning  out  the  shoots,  so  that  we  might  enjoy  better  flowers, 
does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  heads  of  those  who  have  to 
manage  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  excellent  examples  of 
Asparagus  I  have  ever  seen  has  been  sent  me  by  Messrs. 
Van  Eden,  of  Haarlem,  grown  in  their  own  garden.  It  is  the 
old  Dutch  sort.  The  most  extensive  Asparagus  nurseries  in 
Holland  are  at  Prinsenhage,  near  Breda,  and  in  the  environs 
of  the  Hague  and  Delft,  known  as  Westland,  a  part  of  the 
province  Zuid-Holland,  famous  for  fruit  culture  and  export. 
The  Asparagus  grows  very  slowly  these  days,  owing  to  the 
cold   weather ;   the    heads    are    covered   with   Dutch   pipe- 


heads  as  soon  as  the  top  arrives  at  the  level  of  the  ground  to 
prevent  them  getting  blue  or  purple,  and  are  cut  or  gathered 
twice  a  day.  Nearly  all  the  Asparagus  grown  in  Holland  is 
the  old  Dutch  variety  ;  onl}'  recently  some  of  the  new  kinds 
have  been  tried.  The  sample  sent  is  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  large  French  and  our  own  average  growth,  of  a 
good  ivory  white,  and  simply  perfect  in  flavour  and  tender- 
ness. It  shows  how  far  the  idea  that  Asparagus  to  be  good 
must  be  green  is  based  on  facts.  Some  of  the  pipe-heads 
used  to  keep  the  top  white  as  it  shows  through  the  ground 
were  sent  with  the  Asparagus.  Justicia. 
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PLATE  CCXXXIIL— PERPETUAL  -  FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 
Few  flowers  are  more  popular  than  what  are  termed  Tree  or  Perpetual 
Carnations  ;  their  sweet-scented  blossoms  are  not  only  useful  in  a  cut 
state,  but  they  last  in  a  fresh  condition  on  the  plants  in  winter  for  at 
least  a  month.  Other  points  in  their  favour  are  their  being  easily 
propagated,  and  their  after-culture  needing  but  little  attention.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  succession  of  flowers  from  November  all  through 
the  winter  months,  cuttings  should  be  put  in  in  heat  as  early  aa 
possible  after  the  1st  of  January.  They  strike  freely  enough  in  a 
forcing-house  in  whicli  there  is  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  or  later  in  the 
season  in  hotbeds.  Pot  each  separately  in  small  pots  as  soon  as  roots 
:ire  formed,  and  grow  the  plants  on,  taking  care  that  their  growth 
receives  no  checks.  Sliift  into  larger-sized  pots  as  may  be  required, 
and  if  the  plants  have  done  well  they  should  be  in  7-in.  and  8-in. 
pots  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  Each  plant  requires  one  stoutisli 
stick  for  the  centre  stem,  and  to  this  side-gi'owtlis  should  also  be 
loosely  and  separately  tied  ;  and  in  doing  so,  see  that  the  natural 
habit  of  the  plant  is  preserved  as  much  as  possible.  They  will  do  well 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  winter,  but  the  flowers  do  not  open  freely  unless 
the  night  temperature  is  about  from  50°  to  55',  with  a  proportionate 
rise  during  the  day.  Those  who  have  large  houses  may  grow  the 
plants  on  a  second  year.  I  have  seen  large  specimens  in  10-in.  and 
r2-in.  pots  that  would  each  produce  many  scores  of  flowers  during 
the  winter.  The  most  suitable  compost  for  them  is  turfy  clayey 
loam  ;  to  four  parts  of  this  add  one  of  rotten  stable  manure  and  one 
of  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  sharp  river  or  silver  sand.  Green  fly  is 
a  rather  troublesome  pest,  but  it  seldom  injures  the  plants  if  they 
are  in  the  open  air.  AVheu  they  are  placed  under  glass,  it  attacks 
the  points  of  the  young  growths,  but  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  destroy  it. 

Perpetual-flowering  Carnations  do  not  possess  so  many  of  the 
florist's  points  of  excellence  as  belong  to  the  other  section  that  flower 
only  once  during  the  months  of  July  or  August.  They  are,  how- 
ever, none  the  less  valuable  on  that  account  either  for  decorative 
purposes  or  for  cutting,  and  probably  their  flowers  are  even  more 
artistic.  The  florist  rejects  all  flowers  with  fringed  petals  ;  they 
must  be  round,  smooth,  and  flat.  An  irregular  outline  is  considered 
a  defect.  Few  of  the  varieties  belonging  to  the  Perpetual  section  are 
flaked,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  public  would  rather  have 
selfs.  There  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  flaked  flower  in  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  and  it  is  the  best  of  this  type.  It  is  named  Gloire  de  Lyon,  a 
kind  that  flowers  freely  all  the  year  round.  The  white  variety  is  • 
called  the  Bride,  and  a  very  fine  flower  it  is,  but  quite  distinct  from 
The  Bride  (Hodges)  sent  out  by  Mr.  Turner.  The  latter  does  not 
flower  in  the  winter,  but  it  forces  well,  and  can  easily  be  obtained 
in  April.  Miss  Joliife  is  one  of  the  most  free-flowering  varieties 
yet  raised  ;  it  also  grows  freely,  and  is  most  readily  propagated. 
Mons.  Baldwin  is  very  distinct,  and  Mazeppa  is  rich  and  striking  in 
colour.  Annie  Williams,  La  Belle,  A.  Alegatiere,  Guelder  Rose, 
Empress  of  Germany,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
Rose  Perfection,  Proserpine,  and  Scarlet  Defiance  are  .all  good  kinds, 
which  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection.  J.  Douglas. 


"Common  Sense,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  "is  science,  exactly 
so  far  as  it  fulfils  the  ideal  of  common  sense  ;  that  is,  sees  facts  as 
they  are,  or  .at  any  r.ate  without  the  distortion  of  prejudice,  and 
reasons  from  them  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  sound  judg- 
ment. And  science  is  simply  common  sense  at  its  best,  that  is, 
rigidly  accurate  in  observation,  and  merciless  to  f.allacy  in  logic.'* 
If  this  be  so  one  may  well  ask  why  are  absurd  distinctions  kept  up 
which  can  only  arise  from  a  wholly  opposite  state  of  mind  to  that 
so  well  expressed  in  this  note. 
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Indoor  Fruit. 

Figs. — Under  high  culture  pot  Figs  improve  with  age,  and  instead 
of  giving  two  crops  of  fruit  in  cue  season,  the  best  of  all  forcing 
kinds,  Lee's  Perpetual,  becomes  all  that  its  name  implies  :  a  constant 
and  perpetual  bearer  throughout  the  summer.  Six  trees  of  this  kind 
in  my  early  house  have  not  been  potted  for  six  years ;  but  all  the 
roots  that  emerge  from  the  pots  are  cut  off  every  autumn  ;  they  rest 
through  September,  October,  and  the  first  half  of  November,  when 
narrow  walls  of  virgin  turf  are  built  up  round  the  pots  and  a  little 
above  the  rims  ;  the  pit  is  then  filled  up  with  fermenting  Oak  leaves, 
the  warmth  from  which  draws  new  roots  into  the  turf,  and  by  the 
time  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  April,  these  walls  are  one  mass  of 
healthy  feeders  capable  of  taking  plentiful  supplies  of  warm  liquid  ; 
but  instead  of  reducing  the  quantity,  as  is  sometimes  advised,  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  each  tree  receives  about  twenty  gallons  per 
week.  The  only  difference  that  is  made  in  the  management  of  the 
house  is  increased  ventilation,  with  fire  heat  and  a  drier  atmosphere 
when  a  number  of  ripe  Figs  are  hanging  on  the  trees  ;  but  as  often 
as  these  are  gathered  in  close,  every  part  of  the  foliage  is  heavily 
syringed  with  warm  water,  which  keeps  it  clean  and  free  from  trouble- 
some insects  until  the  time  arrives  for  taking  oft'  the  lights  in  the 
autumn.  In  our  succession  house  a  large  tree  of  the  same  kind  has 
spread  a  network  of  roots  over  a  limestone  wall ;  these  are  packed 
like  an  Orchid  with  pieces  of  turf,  and  strong  liquid  is  liberally 
applied  at  short  intervals.  The  ground  roots  are  of  secondary  con- 
sideration, and  we  sometimes  cut  them  away  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  stems  ;  but  tliis  treatment  does  not  affect  the  growth  of  the 
wood,  neither  does  it  reduce  the  yield  of  fruit.  Where  the  succession 
crop  of  fruit  has  set  thickly  on  the  current  year's  wood,  thinning 
with  a  firm  hand  will  improve  the  quality.  Remove  all  useless 
spray,  stop  side  shoots  to  the  second  or  third  leaf,  and  pinch  the 
points  of  leaders  that  have  reached  the  extremity  of  the  trellis. 
Ventilate  freely  on  fine  mornings.  Syringe  well,  and  run  up  to  So" 
or  90°  after  closing. 

"Vines. — If  the  Grapes  in  the  early  house  are  not  ripe,  they  will 
be  approaching  that  state,  when  cooler  treatment  with  liberal  venti- 
lation will  be  necessary  for  their  preservation.  Atmospheric 
moisture  will  of  course  be  reduced  as  fire  heat  is  discontinued  ;  but 
the  fickle  month  of  May,  with  its  rapid  alternations  from  frost  at 
night  to  July  weather  by  day,  will  necessitate  great  watchfulness. 
Ripe  Grapes,  early  or  late,  always  keep  best  in  a  house  or  room  in 
which  the  temperature  does  not  fluctuate.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
shade  the  bunches  of  black  varieties  from  bright  sunshine  to 
preserve  the  colour  ;  but  white  ones  improve  under  all  the  light 
that  can  be  secured.  When  all  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  the  Vines 
will  require  heavy  syringing  to  clear  the  foliage  and  wood  of  dust 
and  insects,  and  in  the  event  of  spider  having  gained  a  footing,  no 
pains  must  be  spared  in  getting  it  removed  by  the  application  of 
the  usual  insecticides,  as  next  year's  crop  depends  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  the  old  foliage  in  a  clean  healthy  state.  The  internal 
borders  which  have  been  kept  dry  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
liberal  supplies  of  liquid  at  short  intervals  until  they  have  received 
sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil,  and  to  keep  the  roots  and 
laterals  in  a  healthy  growing  state.  Encourage  the  latter  to  make 
even  growths  all  over  the  house  by  stopping  the  strongest  that 
are  likely  to  take  the  lead.  Syringe  well  every  evening  and  regulate 
the  temperature  until  the  weather  becomes  settled  by  opening  and 
shutting  the  ventilators  as  solar  heat  increases  and  declines.  Grapes 
in  succession  and  raid-season  houses  are  now  swelling  very  fast, 
and  require  close  application  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  thin 
them.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  performance  of  this  tedious 
operation  (often  after  the  completion  of  a  hard  day's  work)  is  ren- 
dered more  irksome  by  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  remove  all  surplus  bunches  before  they  are  ready  for 
the  scissors.  It  may  be  prudent  to  retain  a  fair  percentage  on  shy 
setting  kinds,  but  Hamburghs  and  others  that  can  be  depended  upon 
are  strengthened  by  the  removal  of  all  superfluous  bunches  before 
they  come  into  flower  ;  and  so  are  JIuscats  ;  but  many  people  pin 
their  faith  to  quantity  as  being  the  surest  way  of  obtaining  quality, 
and  very  often  aggravate  the  evil  they  wish  to  avoid.  The  con- 
tinuance of  dry  arid  weather  will  render  it  necessary  to  mulch  or 
otherwise  to  thoroughly  protect  external  borders  from  its  influence  ; 
w'aere  they  lie  high  and  narrow,  with  a  turf  wall  in  front,  a  good 
soaking  may  be  of  service  to  the  Vines.  Vines  that  were  lifted  last 
autumn  will  now  be  taking  to  the  soil ;  keep  the  borders  protected 
with  stable  litter  to  prevent  the  new  roots  from  striking  downwards, 
and  induce  healt'iy  growth  by  shutting  up  early  with  solar  heat  and 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Late  Grapes  for  hanging  through 
the  winter  will  now  be  setting.  Let  them  bs  well  thinned,  and  close 
every  day  witli  an  abundance  of  solar  heat  in  order  to  have  them 
quite  ripe  by  September. 


Cucumbers. — Old  plants  in  hot  water  pits,  from  which  the 
winter  supply  of  fruit  has  been  obtained,  will  be  getting  untidy  in 
appearance,  and  most  likely  infested  with  spider.  Should  this  be 
so,  it  will  be  found  the  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  to  remove 
them  and  plant  fresh  ones  in  a  compartment  in  which  the  stems  will 
not  be  near  the  hot-water  pipes.  Young  plants  raised  in  May  soon 
come  into  bearing,  and  are  more  easily  managed  than  the  old  ones  ; 
but  to  secure  a  supply  of  fine  straight  fruit  they  must  not  be  over- 
cropped ;  neither  must  the  Cucumbers  be  allowed  to  hang  too  long 
upon  them.  Give  plentiful  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  to  plants  in  bear- 
ing, particularly  if  they  are  growing  in  pots.  Top-dress  frequently, 
and  add  fresh  horse  manure  to  the  plunging  material,  the  ammonia 
from  which  will  stimulate  the  young  growths,  and  prove  a  powerful 
aid  in  keeping  them  clean  and  free  from  insects.  Dress  the  plants 
over  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Keep  the  growths  thin  and  evenly 
placed,  and  shade  as  little  as  possible,  provided  the  tender  young 
fruit  do  not  scald,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  very  bright  houses 
exposed  to  the  early  morningsun.  Thebestremedy  or  means  of  preven- 
tion is  very  early  ventilation  to  dry  the  fruit  and  slight  shading 
until  condensed  moisture  has  passed  away.  Plants  in  pits  and  frames 
will  now  give  a  good  supply  of  fruit ;  and  where  the  demand  is  not 
great  a  few  lights  will  give  immense  quantities,  and  the  more  pre- 
tentious structure  in  which  winter  plants  have  heen  grown  may  be 
given  up  to  Melons.  In  the  summer  growth  of  Cucumbers  tho- 
roughly sweetened  fermenting  material  plays  an  important  part, 
either  as  a  plunging  medium  in  houses,  or  for  supplying  heat  when 
applied  as  a  lining  to  frames,  and  on  this  account  a  good  stock  should 
always  be  ready  for  use.  Ridge  Cucumbers  may  now  be  planted 
under  cup  glasses  on  sunken  beds  composed  of  any  refuse  ferment- 
ing niaterial.  Shade  from  bright  sun,  and  protect  with  mats  on  cold 
nights. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — If  not  already  finished,  let  all 
stopping  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  size  of  the  fruit  and  tying  down  for  the  last  time  be  brought  to 
a  close.  Endeavoiir  to  have  the  foliage  quite  clean  and  free  from 
insects  before  syringing  is  discontinued  ;  and  if  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood of  the  surface  roots  getting  too  dry  during  the  ripening  period, 
give  them  another  watering  with  tepid  water  and  cover  up  with 
light  dry  mulching.  Turn  aside  any  leaves  that  may  have  grown 
over  the  fruit  since  it  was  elevated  above  the  trellis,  and  secure 
flavour  by  the  free  admission  of  air,  which  should  be  rendered 
buoyant  by  a  gentle  circulation  through  the  hot- water  pipes.  Where 
the  roots  have  the  run  of  internal  and  external  borders,  the  removal 
of  the  covering  from  the  latter  should  be  performed  piecemeal,  as 
anything  likely  to  cause  a  check  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  crop 
of  fruit.  In  years  gone  by,  when  the  old  standard  kinds  of  Peaches 
were  considered  very  early  if  ripe  1  y  the  middle  of  June,  internal 
borders  were  the  exception  ;  but  now  they  are  general,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  many  people  condemn  bottom  heat  as  a  fallacy, 
they  do  not  deny  that  a  comfortable  internal  border  is  the  best  and 
safest  medium  for  the  roots  of  May  Peaches.  In  these  the  average 
temperature  keeps  tlie  roots  in  action,  and  so  enables  them  to  take 
up  liberal  supplies  of  food  at  a  time  when  the  heavy  demands^  of 
fruit  and  foliage  are  the  greatest.  The  great  secret  in  the  formation 
of  these  borders  is  good  drainage  beneath  a  body  of  strong  cal- 
careous loam,  through  which  water  can  pass  freely,  as  Peaches  pre- 
senting a  lai'ge  breadth  of  foliage  to  the  influence  of  light  and  heat 
rarely  suffer  from  over-watering.  Mistakes  are  sometimes  made  in 
placing  together  large  masses  of  rich  compost,  through  which  a  few 
gross  roots  soon  travel  beyond  control  and  throw  up  watery  growth 
when  the  trees  should  be  at  rest.  To  avoid  this  the  compost  should 
be  under  rather  than  over  rich,  and  if  manure  is  used  it  should  be 
placed  on  the  surface  as  a  mulching  in  preference  to  mixing  it  with 
the  soil.  In  many  places,  where  large  desserts  are  in  daily  request 
throughout  the  autumn,  the  scarcity  of  wall  fruit  will  be  severely 
felt.  Fortunately,  the  trees  in  late  houses  have  set  gocd  crops,  which 
will  become  valuable  by  being  retarded  ;  but  instead  of  deferring 
this  process  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  steps  should  now  be 
taken  for  allowing  the  longest  possible  period  for  the  completion 
of  every  stage  of  their  growth.  As  soon  as  the  disbudding  and 
thinning  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  a  free  and  unrestricted 
growth  of  wood  will  keep  the  fruit  cool  by  holding  moisture  and 
shading  it  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  All  doors  and  venti- 
lators may  be  thrown  open  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  poor 
borders  may  be  kept  cool  by  mulching  with  good  rotten  manure, 
while  rich  ones  will  only  require  a  good  covering  of  some  kind 
that  will  not  stimulate  the  roots  into  the  production  of  strong 
wood. — W.  Coleman. 

Flo-wer  Garden. 

The  prevalence  of  parching  east  winds  stdl  retards  the  planting 
out  of  small  plants  of  tender  kinds,  as,  even  with  the  most  careful 
attention  as  regards  watering,  they  could  scarcely  be  kept  alive. 
The  best  plan  will  be  to  wait  a  few  days,   in  the  hope  of  being 
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favoured  with  showery  weather.  In  the  meantime,  continue  to 
remove  to  the  reserA'e  garden  any  shrubs  or  spring-flowering  plants 
with  which  the  beda  may  have  been  filled,  and,  after  planting  and 
watering  them,  shade  them  with  a  few  evergreen  branches  until  they 
get  rooted.  Alyssums,  Aubrietias,  early  Pansies,  &c.,  may  now  be 
propagated  in  cold  frames  or  under  hand-glasses  set  on  tlie  nortli 
side  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  if  planted  out  into  nursery  beds  in  July 
they  will  make  fine  material  for  autumn  planting  ;  old  plants  may 
be  divided  and  replanted.  We  generally  plant  out  the  beautiful 
Myosotis  dissitifiora  in  rows,  about  18  in.  apart,  and  allow  the  seed 
to  drop  on  the  ground,  which,  if  kept  moist,  produces  tliousands  of 
seodlmgs  fit  for  pricking  off  in  August,  when  if  desired  the  side  shoots 
jniUed  off  and  treated  as  cuttings  make  dwarf  compact  bushy  plants, 
that  withstand  severe  w-inters  in  which  old  straggling  plants  are  often 
killed.  Any  bulbs  which  must  be  lifted  should  be  laid  in  by  the 
heels  until  the  foliage  has  gradually  died  down,  when  they  may  be 
stored  away  in  a  cool,  dry  position  in  sand  or  dry  mould  ;  for,  if  left 
fully  exposed  until  required  for  planting  again,  they  become  greatly 
weakened  by  treatment  so  unnatural.  Tlie  ordinary  routine  work  of 
mowing,  clipping  edgings,  weeding  walks,  &c.,  will  now  require  daily 
attention,  but  if  the  present  drought  continues  Grass  will  soon  begin 
to  burn  on  dry,  poor  soils ;  it  will  therefore  be  advisable  to  leave  it 
rather  longer  than  usual,  as,  when  cropped  off  bare  with  the  mowing 
machine,  a  severe  drought  burns  up  the  finer  Grasses  and  leaves  the 
coarse,  strong-growing  sorts  intact.  When  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
means  of  irrigating  not  at  hand,  the  old-fashioned  scythe  must  be 
brouglit  into  play  to  take  off  the  roughest  portions  only,  leaving  as 
much  of  the  carpet  Grass  as  possible  to  shelter  the  crowns.  Now  is 
an  excellent  time  to  apply  salt  for  destroying  weeds  on  walks,  for  in 
dry  seasons  it  is  much  more  efficacious  than  in  wet  ones,  sudden 
downpours  of  rain  frequently  carrying  its  destructive  properties 
away  from  the  weeds  to  subjects  in  low-lying  positions,  sometimes 
occasioning  tlie  destruction  of  valuable  plants  ;  apply  it  in  a  liquid 
form,  when  the  barometer  indicates  dry  weather. 

Clip  Box  edgings  and  water  any  freshly  laid  down.  Train  climliera 
as  they  progress  in  growth.  Clematises,  Hops,  and  similar 
rapid-growing  plants  on  tree  stems  or  stumps,  will  need  to  be  fre- 
quently regulated  until  they  attain  the  desired  height,  after  which 
tliey  look  best  left  to  grow  naturally.  Plant  out  Vines  for  autumn 
effect,  as  the  foliage  of  Barbarossa  and  several  of  the  late  sorts,  such 
as  Alicantes  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  are  charming  when  tinged  with 
the  various  shades  of  red  which  they  assume  where  fully  exposed  to 
sun  and  air,  and  they  are  invaluable  for  dinner-taljle  decoration. 
The  propagation  of  tender  plants  for  outdoor  decoration  being  now 
pretty  well  at  an  end,  it  is  advisable  to  always  keep  a  reserve  of  late- 
struc!;  plants  for  filling  vacancies  or  for  stock  plants  for  next  season  ; 
therefore  any  cuttings  procurable  of  weak-growing  Pelargoniums  of 
the  gold  or  silver  tricolor  class  should  now  be  got  in,  for  if  not  re- 
quired for  this  year  they  will  make  good  plants  for  another  season. 
Tender  bedding  plants,  such  as  the  dark-leaved  Coleus,  Alternan- 
theras,  Cannas  and  sub-tropical  plants,  will  still  need  protection 
until  we  get  a  decided  change  to  milder  weatlier,  as  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  which  we  have  lately  experienced  are  excep- 
tionally trying  to  the  young  tender  growths  of  plants  that  have  been 
growing  in  heated  structures  of  any  kind.— James  Groom. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Pots.— This  month  so  far  has  been 
unsuitable  for  this  class  of  plants  ;  cold,  cutting  east  winds  dry  them 
up,  root,  stem,  and  leaf.  In  our  case  they  require  daily  attention, 
as  they  are  placed  out-of-doors  to  be  removed  inside  as  the  flowers 
appear.  Pyrethrums  seem  to  suffer  most  from  drying  winds,  and 
unless  by  means  of  watering  the  leaves  ar.e  kept  from  flagging,  and 
the  roots  watered  at  least  once  dailj',  the  lower  leaves  beeoms 
yellow  and  have  to  be  removed,  which  spoils  the  appearance  of  the 
plants.  We  grow  three  dwarf  early-flowering  Delphiniums  in  pots  ; 
they  are  now  in  flower,  and  are  distinct  and'  pretty.  They  make 
very  vigorous  growth  in  the  soil  recommended  for  Auriculas,  and 
the  whole  height  of  the  plants  does  not  in  any  case  exceed  1  ft. 
p.  tricorne  is  comparatively  new,  and  has  dense  spikes  of  dark 
blue  flowers.  D.  nudicaule  has  red  flowers,  and  D.  cashmeriauum 
has  flowers  of  a  lighter  blue,  and  varieties  of  it  are  white.  Tiie  very 
pretty  Lewisia  rediviva  is  an  interesting  and  pretty  plant  grown 
m  a  pot ;  we  have  it  flowering  freely  potted  in  very  sandy  peat  and 
growing  in  a  very  shady  part  of  the 'frame.  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and 
Tntouias  are  now  in  a  frame  fully  exposed  to  the  light ;  tlie  sashes  are 
removed  in  the  daytime,  and  under  such  conditions  the  soil  in  the  pots 
soon  becomes  dry  ;  it  is  necessary  to  water  freely,  as  should  any 
of  them  suffer  in  that  way  tlie  leaves  will  become  brown  and  the 
plants  permanently  injured.  These  very  pretty  plants  must  have 
plenty  of  light  and  air  ;  otherwise,  they  will  not  flower  freely.  It 
may  be  worth  stating  that  the  bulbs  grown  here  in  pots  last  year 
have  given  quite  as  satisfactory  results  as  those  imported.  Aqui- 
legias  are  now  beautiful  ;  A.  glaiidulosa,  in  the  shape  of  plants  intro- 
duced from  the  north  of  Scotland,  has  flowered  quite  freely  ;  thoy 


are  still  healthy,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  con- 
tinue so  if  the  leaves  are  kept  free  from  insect  pests  ;  red  spider 
and  green  fly  attack  them.  We  syringe  the  leaves  daily  and  give 
plenty  of  water  to  the  roots.  The  Trilliums  are  now  over,  but  T. 
grandiflorum  is  valuable  as  a  decorative  plant  in  pots,  when  well 
grown.  It  likes  a  shady  position  in  a  frame  and  plenty  of  water  at 
the  roots  ;  the  leaves  must  be  kept  green  and  healthy  by  syringing 
after  the  flowering  period. 

Alpine  Auriculas. — These  continue  to  show  a  few  flowers, 
but  they  may  be  said  to  be  over  for  the  season.  The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Fish  last  week  show  how  useful  they  are  as  border  plants.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  flowers  can  lookfreshand  perfect  after  heavy  rains.  Cold 
rains  with  high  winds  injure  any  flowers,  but  alpine  Auriculas  will 
withstand  them  equally  well  as  many  other  flowers.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  divide  the  plants  now  if  they  are  in  large  clumps  ;  but  I 
would  rather  leave  small  specimens  undisturbed,  as  the  plants  look 
better  with  about  a  dozen  or  more  trusses  of  bloom  than  they  do 
with  only  two  or  three  trusses.  It  is  also  the  best  plan  to  grow 
good  varieties.  If  six  of  the  best,  such  as  Diadem  (Gorton),  Mrs. 
Meiklejohn  (Meiklejohn),  Beatrice  (Turner),  George  Lightbody 
(Turner),  King  of  the  Belgians  (Turner),  and  Queen  Victoria 
(Turner),  are  planted  out,  and  seeds  are  savei  from  them,  that  will 
be  a  good  strain  to  begin  with,  and  there  would  be  a  chance  of 
obtaining  first-rate  varieties.  It  is  wet  in  winter  and  not  cold  that 
injures  the  Auricula. 

Gladioli. — While  the  weather  is  dry,  run  the  Dutch  hoe  through 
between  the  rows  ;  give  a  good  watering,  and  mulch  with  rotten 
manure.  This  mulching  will  prevent  evaporation,  and  it  is  also 
better  that  too  much  water  be  not  applied  thus  early  in  tlie  season, 
as  the  days  are  still  cold  when  the  sun  is  not  shining,  and  it  is  very 
cold  at  night.  Keep  seedlings  in  pots  growing  freely  ;  let  them  be 
fully  exposed,  and  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
On  their  treatment  now  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  well-being  of 
next  season's  bloom.  If  April-sown  seeds  of  these  vegetated  freely, 
and  the  plants  are  well  managed  this  year,  each  of  them  will  pro- 
duce a  strong  plant  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high  next  season. 

Dahlias. — It  will  depend  on  the  weather  whether  these  can  be 
planted  out  in  the  ensuing  week  or  not  ;  while  cold,  dry,  east  winds 
continue  it  is  much  better  to  keep  the  plants  in  pots,  even  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  re-pot  them  ;  and  if  now  in  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots, 
and  these  are  well  filled  with  roots,  I  would  recommend,  if  con- 
venience exists,  to  re-pot  into  pots  of  larger  sizes.  Under  those 
circumstances  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  plant  out  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  when  the  press  of  bedding-out  or  other  work  might  be  over  ; 
the  labour  at  present  entailed  in  watering  bedding  plants  and  S  traw- 
berries  is  very  great.  If  necessary,  the  ground  where  the  Dahlias  are 
to  be  planted  should  be  again  forked  over. 

Polyanth.Uses. — This  is  a  trying  period  for  these  ;  they  are  in 
full  growth,  and  the  dry  weather  is  very  injurious  to  them :  they  are 
checked  by  it.  Red  s^^ider  appears  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves, 
and  when  that  occurs  it  is  very  dilficult  indeed  to  destroy  it. 
Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  wash  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with 
soft,  soapy  water.  I  find  it  necessary  to  water  the  plants  every 
afternoon  in  order  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  In  dry  districts  iu 
the  south  we  have  difficulties  to  contend  with  such  as  wdien  iu 
Scotland  I  knew  nothing  of.  The  climate  makes  all  the  difference, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  Polyanthuses,  hut  also  in  that  of  the  Double 
Crimson  Primrose  referred  to  last  week.  Jas.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plants. 
Orchids. — Where  the  East  Indian  species  are  in  good  health, 
there  should  now  be  a  great  show  of  bloom-spikes,  and  these  will 
require  careful  watching  and  some  protection  fi^wii  cockroaches.  If 
these  latter  are  allowed  to  get  very  numerous  they  soon  make  sad 
havoc  amongst  the  flower  buds.  See  that  none  of  these  plants  suffer 
from  want  of  moisture  at  the  root,  when  they  are  developing  their 
spikes  and  opening  their  blossoms,  andgive  them  all  the  light  possible, 
in  order  that  the  colouring  may  be  properly  brought  out.  Avoid 
heavy  shading,  and  ventilate  cautiously  during  the  occurrence  of 
sharp  easterly  winds.  Aim  at  getting  as  much  fibre  as  possible  in 
all  new  growths,  as  this  will  i^rove  the  main  safeguard  against  spot 
and  other  diseases  during  tlie  winter  months.  Anasctochili  should 
now  be  making  he.altliy  growths ;  where  these  are  getting  too  crowded 
the  i^lants  may  now  be  safely  divided,  and  re-potted  in  small  pots. 
The  compost  for  these  delicate  plants  should  be  two  parts  sound 
fibrous  peat  and  one  part  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a  liberal  addi- 
tion of  silver  sand,  and  a  few  pieces  of  broken  sandstone.  The  peat 
and  Sjjhagnum  should  be  well  blended,  and  the  dusty  parts  sifted 
out  to  prevent  too  much  cohesiveness  in  the  compost — a  point  of  great 
importance  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants.  Liberal  drainage 
must  be  given,  and  watering  done  with  care  till  the  plants  emit  new 
roots,  when  a  liberal  supply  will  be  beneficial  to  them.  Keep  them 
under  bell-glasses  in  a  rather  shady  part  of  the  East  Indian  house 
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during  summer,  but  give  them  all  the  light  possible  in  winter.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  glasses  ventilated  a  little  at  all  times, 
a5  a  too  close  atmosphere  is  apt  to  induce  mildew  and  rot,  which,  if 
allowed  to  gain  a  footins;,  will  quickly  destroy  the  plants. 

Stove  Plants.— Some  of  the  Gardenias  that  flowered  early 
and  were  pruned  afterwards  will  now  be  in  a  fit  state  for  re-potting. 
Use  a  good  fibrous  peat,  with  the  addition  of  some  old  cow  manure, 
and  a  dash  of  soot,  and  avoid  over-potting,  especially  if  they  are 
intended  to  produce  another  crop  of  flowers  in  the  autumn.  Crotona 
■will  now  be  assuming  their  rich  colouring,  and  ought  to  receive  all 
the  sunshine  possible  to  bring  them  to  the  highest  perfection.  They 
will  now  stand  a  high  degree  of  heat,  and  young  plants  intended  for 
decorative  work  during  the  autumn  should  be  rapidly  pushed  for- 
ward. Draofenas  planted  out  will  now  require  copious  supplies  of 
water  at  the  root,  and  heavy  syringings  to  keep  down  thrips  and 
spider.  Give  them  as  much  sunlight  as  the  plants  will  bear  without 
injury.  Of  this  the  red-leaved  kinds  will  bear  a  considerable  degree, 
but  those  having  white  variegation  had  better  be  kept  lightly  sliaded 
during  sunny  weather.  The  first  struok-batch  of  winter-blooming 
plants  willnow  bereadyto  put  into  theirbloomingpots.  Theseneednot 
be  larger  than  G  in.  or  8  in.  ones,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  pots 
should  be  well  filled  with  roots  before  the  autumn  sets  in  if  a  fine 
head  of  bloom  be  expected.  Keep  them  under  moister  atmospheric 
conditions  after  potting,  but  when  re-established  carefully  avoid 
over-shading.  Bouvardias  propagated  early,  and  that  are  now 
established  in  single  pots,  should  be  gradually  inured  to  cooler 
treatment,  preparatory  to  being  planted  out  in  frames  and  warm 
positions  outside. 

Q-reenhouse  Plants. — No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting 
the  latest  batches  of  Azaleas  cleaned  and  potted.  Avoid  giving 
them  too  great  a  root  run,  unless  it  is  desired  to  get  them  large  in 
size  quickly.  Where  this  is  the  object  aimed  at,  tlie  plants  should 
be  kept  regularly  stopped  for  the  next  two  or  three  months.  This 
will  induce  a  free  and  bushy  growth,  which  will  be  much  assisted  by 
heavy  syringings  and  a  liigli  moist  atmosphere.  All  young  hard- 
wooded  plants  must  be  put  under  growing  conditions  as  they  pass 
out  of  flower,  and  any  that  require  more  root-room  sliould  be  seen 
to  at  once,  so  as  to  get  them  early  established  to  stand  the  full  sun 
by-and-bye.  As  most  of  the  plants  in  this  house  will  now  be  in 
active  growth  or  flower,  a  free  supply  of  water  at  the  root  will  be 
necessary.  V'entilate  freely  at  all  times,  and  especially  during  mild 
weather.  Attend  regularly  to  stoj)ping,  tying,  and  potting  off  all 
kinds  of  soft-wooded  plants  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory during  summer  and  autumn.  As  the  earliest  Pelai'goniums 
go  out  of  flower  they  sliould  be  gradually  inured  to  full  sunshine  to 
promote  an  early  ripening  of  the  wood  preparatory  to  being  cut  down 
later  on. 

Ferns. — This  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  the  different  varieties 
of  Gleichenias,  the  rhizomes  being  now  in  active  growth.  Those 
who  have  large  plants  and  desire  to  increase  them  should  now  select 
a  few  healthy  rhizomes,  and  peg  them  securely  on  small  pots  or  pans 
filled  with  fibrous  peat.  These  pots  should  be  placed  round  the 
plant  it  is  intended  to  increase,  and  must  be  allowed  to  remain  till 
the  young  rhizomes  have  got  a  good  hold  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  slow 
operation,  and  some  patience  will  be  necessary,  as  it  is  only  labour 
thrown  away  to  sever  the  rhizomes  before  they  have  got  well  estab- 
lished in  the  pots.  The  old  fronds  may  now  be  safely  removed  from 
the  general  stock,  that  is,  if  they  mar  the  beauty  of  the  plants  ;  other- 
wise, they  are  better  on  than  oil  till  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  young 
fronds  are  developed.  Keep  up  a  high  degree  of  humidity  amongst 
all  kinds,  and  very  copious  supplies  of  water  will  now  be  necessary 
if  fine  specimens  be  expected. — J.  Robep.t.s. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
The  injunctions  given  (p.  413)  anent  hoeing  the  land  for  the 
destruction  of  weeds,  and  mulching  various  crojos  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  vigorous  growth,  are  still  applicable,  and  indeed  are  now  a 
matter  of  necessity  where  high  culture  is  aimed  at.  A  more  favour- 
able season  for  cleaning  land  could  not  occur,  and  weedy  gardens 
ought  certainly  to  be  the  exception,  and  no  doubt  will  be.  We  now, 
however,  want  rain,  and  if  it  does  not  come  watering  will  have  to 
be  oonimenced  in  earnest.  Spring  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Spx-outs, 
Coleworts,  Lattuces,  and  Peas  are,  with  us,  some  of  the  crops  now 
requiring  that  aid,  and  if  watering  be  once  commenced  it  must  be 
continued,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  artificial  watering  conduces  to 
the  quick  formation  of  surface  rootlets,  which  just  as  quickly  perish 
if  watering  is  neglected  ;  hence,  it  is  best  to  prevent  the  necessity 
for  it  by  mulching  all  crops  that  can  conveniently  be  treated  in  that 
way.  Potatoes  on  heavy  land  will  be  benefited  by  breaking  the 
crust  between  the  rows  with  forks  ;  those  on  light  soils  are  more 
quickly  and  as  effectively  done  with  hoes.  As  to  earthing  or  ridging 
up,  though  so  general,  and  occasionally  practised  by  myself,  it  is  of 
doubtful  utility,  and  certainly  only  necessary  in  the  case  of  shallow 


planting,  to  prevent  the  tubers  pushing  through  the  soil.  In  any 
ease  it  will  be  wise  to  delay  ridging  up  till  the  ground  has  had  a  good 
soaking.  The  plots  intended  to  produce  exhibition  tubers  should 
have  the  haulm  thinned  to  a  couple  of  stems  only,  and  guano  or 
some  other  artificial  manure  should  be  applied  before  rain  and  before 
being  earthed  up.  Sow  Peas  for  succession  in  shallow  trenches, 
which  will  the  better  take  up  the  rain,  or,  if  need  be,  admit  of 
watering.  Veitch's  Perfection,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh are  the  finest  late  varieties  we  have  yet  grown.  Scarlet  Pam- 
ners  should  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  Peas  ;  the  main  crop 
should  now  be  sown,  and  those  up  should  have  their  points  pinched 
out,  which  induces  fruiting  from  bottom  to  top.  In  the  event  of 
sticks  being  scarce,  they  may  be  treated  after  tiie  fashion  of  dwarf 
French  Beans,  the  points  of  the  vines  being  pinched  out  once  a  week  ; 
and  they  may  in  that  case  be  sown  in  lines  3  ft.  apart,  but,  as 
runners,  will  require  at  least  double  that  space.  As  a  dwarf  French 
Pea,  for  present  sowing,  there  is  none  to  equal  Canadian  Wonder. 
As  soon  as  Broad  Beans  are  30  in.  high  pinch  off  their  tops  ;  tliis 
hinders  the  colonisation  of  black  aphis,  and  I  think  assists  the  earlier 
formation  of  pods.  By  way  of  support  to  the  stems  earthing  up  is 
desirable  for  this  crop.  If  Beans  are  in  request,  sow  for  succession, 
and  also  Spinach  and  Turnips  ;  the  first  sowing  of  the  latter,  and 
also  those  of  Onions,  Parsnips,  and  Horn  Carrots,  will  require 
thinning  out,  and  to  do  such  work  comfortablj',  in  the  absence  of 
rain,  a  good  watering  will  be  necessary.  Provided  the  plants  have 
been  priclied  out,  or  are  not  suffering  in  the  seed-beds,  defer  till  the 
advent  of  showery  weather  all  further  planting  out  of  Cauliflowers, 
early  Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Coleworts.  Harden  off  Tomatoes,  ridge 
Cucumbers,  and  Vegetable  MaiTows,  and  as  soon  as  they  will  bear 
full  exposure  plant  out,  but  afford  them  some  slight  protection  on 
cold  nights. — W.  W. 
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COLD  HOUSES. 

Gardening,  like  every  other  pursuit  in  which  people  engage,  has  its 
extremes.  That  there  are  great  numbers  of  people  who  take  more 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  tender  exotics  that  can  only  be  grown 
under  glass,  with  often  a  considerable  amount  of  fire  heat,  than  of 
anything  else,  is  evident  from  wliat  is  to  be  seen  in  nine  gardens  out 
of  ten  throughout  the  country.  There  are  several  causes  to  which 
this  is  attributable.  One  is  the  natural  inclination  which  most  people 
have  to  possess  things  that  are  only  procurable  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  and  which  differ  in  appearance  from  those  we  have  at 
hand  around  us.  This  is  a  feeling  that  more  or  less  prevades  all 
civilised  countries,  more  especially  in  matters  that  are  not  of  a 
purely  utilitarian  character,  to  which  category  decorative  gardening 
belongs.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  the  outcome  of  this  inclination 
in  the  preference  given  by  so  many  people  for  tender  exotic  plants 
before  hardy  ones.  But  there  is  another  and  a  more  substantial 
reason  for  the  extent  to  which  heat-requiring  exotic  plants  are  so 
much  in  favour  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  contrast  which 
their  general  aspect  presents  to  hardy  plants,  thej'  give  us  an  abun- 
dance of  flowers  through  our  long  cheerless  winters  at  a  time  when 
they  are  most  acceptable  ;  and  they  have  the  ability  to  keep  on  thriv- 
ing and  healthy  in  artificial  warmth  in  a  way  that  liardy  plants  will 
not  do.  It  is  on  this  account,  and  since  cheap  glass  made  this  kind 
of  gardening  on  an  extensive  scale  possible,  that  plants  which  need 
protection  and  some  artificial  warmth  have  become  so  generally  iu 
favour  in  this  country.  And,  despite  all  that  is  or  can  be  said  against 
decorative  gardening  under  glass,  or  the  effect  that  it  has  in  lessen- 
ing the  interest  and  attention  given  to  the  equally  deserving  and  in 
some  respects  more  important  hardy  outdoor  department,  it  will  still 
go  on  increasing. 

Nothing  during  recent  years  is  more  rem.arkable  than  what  might 
be  called  the  necessity  which  most  jseople  who  can  at  all  afford  the 
cost  seem  to  feel  for  the  presence  of  flowers  and  plants  continually 
near  them — on  the  tables  where  they  eat  their  food,  the  windows, 
the  mantel-pieces— in  fact,  everywhere.  This  liking  for  flowers  is 
not  a  momentary  impulse  or  fit  of  fashion,  to  be  supplanted  by  some- 
thing else  ;  and  to  it  may  safely  be  accredited  the  continued  and 
ever-increasing  cultivation  of  plants  that  not  only  need  to  be  grown 
under  glass,  but  require  some  fire  heat  as  w-ell.  This  brings  the  subject 
face  to  face  with  what  has  recently  been  said  about  cold  houses, 
where  no  more  protection  is  given  to  the  occupants  than  that  which 
such  structures  afford  without  the  means  of  using  fire  heat.  Glass 
erections  covering  a  considerable  space,  similar  to  that  which  is 
known  as  the  Temperate  house  at  Ivew,  are  very  interesting;  the 
pLants  within  the  principal  divisions  of  this  house  are  mostly  chosen 
with  due  regard  to  their  ability  to  succeed  planted  out,  and  with 
very  little  fire  heat,  and  also,  what  is  of  equal  importance,   able  to 
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continue  in  a  healthy,  thriving  state  under  the  conditions  that 
a  structure  of  this  kind  affords  all  the  year  round.  The  collective 
appearance  presented  by  the  plants  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and,  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  the  most  effective  house 
at  Kew,  and  is  a  fitting  addition  to  an  establisliment  that  contains 
the  national  collection,  which  is  made  as  comprehensive  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  And  there  is  no  ciuestion  that  in  many  large 
private  places,  where  sufficient  glass  structures  already  exist  to 
accommodate,  and  treat  according  to  their  needs,  such  of  the  many 
kinds  of  plants  as  are  grown  in  a  way  that  ensures  their  giving  the 
most  and  best  return  for  the  expense  incurred,  a  house  of  the  same 
character  as  the  one  at  Kew,  if  even  smaller,  would  be  an  acceptable 
addition,  especially  as  a  promenade  in  some  weathers,  and  at  some 
times  of  tlic  year.  But  the  character  appertaining  to  a  house  of 
this  kind  is  that  the  things  grown  are  planted  out,  or  at  least  have 
the  pots  or  tubs  in  which  they  are  grown  jjlunged,  more  particularly 
if  there  is  no  fire  heat  to  be  used  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
few  even  hardy  plants  will  bear  their  roots  freezing  when  confined 
to  pots  or  similar  appliances  ;  consequently  stages  are  out  of  the 
question.  And  there  is  another  and  equally  important  matter  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  which  is,  that  in  a  house  of  this  sort,  where  the 
occupants  are  in  a  great  measure  permanently  located,  they  need  to 
be  confined  mostly  to  those  that  are  of  a  hard-wooded,  compara- 
tively slow-growing  character,  or  they  will  not  live  under  suoli  con- 
ditions continuously.  There  is  yet  a  further  drawback  :  where  there 
are  no  means  of  giving  fire  heat,  the  plants  will  just  flower  when  the 
weather  enables  them  to  come  in,  not  when  most  wanted.  Unless 
by  accident,  even  Camellias,  which  can  be  done  better  in  a  cold  house 
than  most  things,  lose  more  than  half  their  use  by  not  blooming 
until  so  late  in  the  season  that  their  flowers  are  in  less  demand,  and 
fall  to  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  open.  The  adoption  of  un- 
heated  houses  of  tlie  ordinary  size,  which  are  found  most  useful  in 
the  generality  of  gardens — especially  such  places  as  tliese  unheated 
structures  are  presumably  advised  for — is  so  much  money  spent  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  an  object  which  is  never  more  than  half 
attained:  that  is,  where  the  intention  is  to  make  the  most  of  an 
assemblage  of  the  most  useful  flowering  or  fine-leaved  plants.  It 
might  have  Ijeen  supposed  that  this  matter  had  been  sufficiently 
proved  already  by  what  is  continually  occurring  with  the  numbers  of 
houses  erected  where  the  first  intention  is  not  to  use  any  heat ;  yet 
the  result  almost  invarialily  is  tliat,  after  trying  a  winter  or  two, 
they  are  heated,  simply  for  the  reason  that  when  cold  half  their  use 
is  not  attainable.  A  cold  house,  containing  anything  more  than  a 
very  limited  number  of  species  of  plants,  after  a  hard  winter,  even 
when  all  possible  makeshift  appliances  have  been  used  to  protect 
the  plants,  presents  usually  about  as  miserable  an  appearance  as 
anything  connected  with  a  garden  could  have. 

If  the  plants  in  cultivation  were  a  hundred  times  less  numerous, 
both  those  tliat  are  of  a  nature  to  want  some  warmth  to  grow  them 
and  others  that  are  liardy,  then  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  the 
disposition  now  so  often  met  with  to  get  such  numbers  of  them  into 
their  wrong  places — tender  subjects  out-of-doors  in  summer,  where 
they  are  frequently  so  many  miserable  failures,  not  even  shadows 
of  others  quite  hardy,  that  might  be  so  much  better  employed  in 
their  stead  ;  and  the  opposite  extreme  of  putting  in  greenhouses 
hardy  flowering  plants  whose  proper  place  is  out-of-doors.  Both  are 
mistakes  which  can  only  be  attributable  to  the  want  of  looking  at 
a  plain  practical  matter  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view. 

T.  B. 


MIGN^ONETTE  IN"  WIXTER  AXD  SPRING. 

It  is  needless  that  I  should  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  the  ilignonette. 
The  fragrance  which  the  flowers  exhale  is  of  such  a  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing nature  as  to  render  the  presence  of  the  lowly,  unassuming  plant 
almost  indispensable  in  gardens,  large  or  small.  Tliere  are  few  who 
do  not  attempt  the  culture  of  this  fragrant  flower  during  the  summer 
season  ;  but  from  what  I  have  observed  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
comparatively  few  make  the  attempt  to  secure  a  supply  of  it  at  that 
period  of  the  year  when  its  grateful  perfume  would  be  doubly  wel- 
come. There  is  really  little  more  trouble  in  producing  good  Migno- 
nette during  the  winter  months  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year  ; 
it  is  a  question  of  sowing  seasonably,  the  after  treatment  presenting 
no  Hiore  difficulties  than  that  accorded  to  the  ordinary  run  of  bedding 
plants.  Amateurs  and  growers  generally  who  may  possess  but  the 
convenience  of  a  small  greenhouse  may  rest  assured  tliat  they  need 
no  further  accommodation  for  the  growth  of  Mignonette  in  the  winter 
season.  Even  tliose  who  have  only  a  cold  frame  may  iindertake  its 
culture  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  provided  that  frost  can  be 
excluded,  and  that  strict  .attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness.  Damp  is  a 
great  enemy  to  the  Mignonette  ;  consequently,  those  who  winter  it 
in  cold  frames  must  exercise  much  more  vigilance  than  is  necessary 
when  the  pots  stand  upon  a  shelf  in  a  light  airy  house.     There  is  one 


fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is  that  the  Mignonette 
does  not  bear  transplanting  well  ;  consequently,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  pots  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  bloom.  The  Mig- 
nonette also,  though  rejoicing  in  a  rich  compost,  dislikes,  and  never 
thrives  kindly  in,  soils  of  a  retentive  nature.  The  French  market 
growers,  who  grow  their  plants  remarkably  well,  make  an  almost 
exclusive  use  of  decayed  manure,  some  four  years  old,  and  which 
has  been  well  turned  and  sweetened  by  frost  and  sun.  The  Migno- 
nette roots  with  great  freedom  in  this  compost,  and  attains  great 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  with  correspondingly  fine  heads  of  flowers. 
For  spring-grown  plants  I  would  advise  the  employment  of  such  a 
rich  mould. 

When  the  functions  of  the  plant  are  active  and  the  soil  dries 
out  quicklj',  there  is  but  little  danger  of  its  becoming  sour.  In  the 
winter  season,  on  tlie  contrary,  unless  very  careful  watering  is  ijrao- 
tised,  the  roots  are  apt  to  become  torpid,  and  the  foliage  turns  yel- 
low. I  would,  tlierefore,  prefer  a  compost  which  might  be  relied  on 
to  remain  in  a  sweet  condition,  even  if  somewhat  deficient  in  nutri- 
tive propierties.  A  mixture  consisting  of  half  leaf-mould  and  half 
loam  and  decayed  manure  in  equal  proportions,  adding  thereto  a 
goodly  portion  of  silver-sand,  will,  if  all  the  ingredients  are  in  a 
sweet  condition  and  well  incorporated  with  each  other,  and  if  ordi- 
nary care  is  exercised  in  watering,  suffice  to  form  an  excellent  and 
safe-rooting  medium.  I  should  advise  that  pots  not  larger  than 
ih  in.  across  be  employed.  They  should  be  well  drained,  and  the 
soil  shaken  down  firmly — not  pressing  it  down,  however,  with  the 
fingers,  and  making  the  surface  firm  and  level.  The  first  sowing  may 
be  made  about  tlie  latter  end  of  August.  The  plants  from  this  sow- 
ing will  be  in  full  bloom  about  the  time  when  flowers  in  the 
open  air  will  have  become  scarce.  It  is  a  good  plan,  where 
cut  flowers  are  in  much  recpiest,  to  sow  a  good  number 
of  pots  at  this  time,  and  in  the  first  week  in  September. 
As  soon  as  the  first  frosts  arrive,  they  may  be  sheltered  in  an 
orchard  house  or  some  such  place,  and  will  furnish  an  abundance 
of  bloom  during  the  late  autumn  and  early  winter  months.  Suc- 
cessive sowings,  made  weekly  during  September  up  to  the  first  week 
in  October,  will  keep  up  the  supply,  the  plants  of  the  last  two 
sowings  coming,  as  a  rule,  into  bloom  early  in  the  spring.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  fairly  up,  thin  them  out  to  three  or  four  in  each 
pot,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  latter  sowings,  which  m.ay  bo  left 
rather  thicker.  Place  the  pots  in  a  sunny  situation,  attend  care- 
fully to  watering — encourage  tliem,  in  fact,  to  make  sturdy,  robust 
growth — and  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  ojien  air  until  the  advent 
of  frosts  or  inclement  weather,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  so  that  heavy  rains  may  be  warded  oft'.  About  the  last  week 
in  October  is  the  proper  time  for  placing  the  plants  in  their  winter 
quarters,  the  best  place  being  a  shelf,  where  they  get  the  advantage 
of  every  ray  of  light,  and  wliere  they  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  free 
circulation  of  air  around  them  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Thus 
situated,  the  foliage  will  retain  its  verdure,  and  the  flower  leaves 
will  develop  satisfactorily.  On  no  account  should  artificial  heat  be 
resorted  to  to  hasten  its  progress.  The  bouse  must  be  kept  quite 
cool,  ventilating  freely  on  all  favourable  opportunities. 

The  Mignonette  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  which,  if  not 
destroyed  in  time,  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  completely  ruin 
the  plants.  This  is  the  larva  of  a  moth,  the  eggs  of  which  are  depo- 
sited before  the  plants  are  housed,  and,  being  of  much  the  same  colour 
as  the  foliage,  is  not  easily  perceptible  until  it  attains  large  dimen- 
sions. Where  the  sliglitest  trace  of  disfigurement  is  observable  the 
plant  should  be  at  once  examined,  and  the  culprits  will  be  found  con- 
cealed on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  If  the  convenience  of  a 
light  warm  house  exists,  those  plants  which  were  raised  too  late  to 
admit  of  their  flowering  in  the  winter  may  be  placed  therein  about 
the  beginning  of  February.  They  will  give  a  certain  amount  of 
bloom,  maintaining  a  supply  until  the  spring-sown  plants  come  into 
flower.  For  the  spring  forcing  of  Mignonette  nothing  is  equal  to  a 
light  pit,  where  the  tops  may  be  plunged  quite  to  their  rims  in  leaves 
or  tan.  There,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  light, 
air,  heat,  and  moisture,  the  plants  develop  healthy  luxuriant  foliage, 
and  flowers  of  the  finest  quality  are  formed. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  difference  between  a  well-grown  pot  of 
Mignonette  and  one  which  has  not  received  the  proper  treatment. 
A  perfect  specimen  should  be  clothed  quite  to  the  rim  of  the  pot 
with  broad  green  leaves  ;  the  growth  should  be  vigorous,  yet  compact 
and  dwarf,  and  the  flower  spikes  should  be  broad  and  of  good  sub- 
stance. This  perfection  of  growtli  is  only  attained  when  the  plants 
make  an  unchecked  growth,  and  never  know  the  need  of  food.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots,  regular 
waterings  of  weak  manure  water  should  be  given.  The  Mignonette, 
is  naturally  a  free-growing  subject,  delighting  in  an  unrestrained 
root-run  in  generous  soil  ;  but,  like  many  annuals,  if  once  the  wood 
becomes  dry  and  hard  no  amount  of  good  treatment  will  induce  it  to 
make  free  growth  again.     A  free  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of  moisture, 
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both  at  tlie  ro  )t  and  atmospheric,  are  tlie  conditions  essential  to  the 
successful  ciil:ure  of  the  iiliirnonette  during  the  spring  months. 

J.  G.  B. 


Alccasia  Thi bautiana. — This  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest 
of  all  the  Alocasias.  Its  leaves,  which  are  of  good  substance,  are 
very  Ia"ge,  the  heart-shajjed  expansion  being  from  24  in.  to  30  in.  in 
length,  and  from  15  in.  to  20  in.  in  breadth.  The  midrib  forms  a 
bold  greyish-white  stripe  over  the  dark  ground  colour,  and  from  it 
prominent  veins  branch  with  slight  obliquity  on  either  side.  The 
colour  of  the  blade  is  a  deep  olive  greyish-green,  with  numerous 
grey  veinlets  branching  from  the  primaries  ;  the  upi^er  surface  has  a 
lustrous  metallic  hue.  For  exhibition  purposes  this  Alocasia  stands 
in  the  first  rank  among  fine-foli.iged  plants,  and  in  stoves  it  forms 


pots,  and  they  make  fine,  free-blooming,  most  useful  plants  during 
the  succeeding  winter.  Tliey  bloom  much  earlier  than  the  seedlings. 
When  tlie  plants  become  more  than  two  years  old  they  are  rather 
inclined  to  get  leggy  ;  but  any  not  having  this  objection  may  be 
grown  for  three  years  or  more.  Where  large  numbers  of  plants  are 
raised  from  seeds,  it  often  happens  that  they  do  not  all  produce  first- 
class  blooms.  AVhen  they  have  all  bloomed  once,  the  worst  should 
be  thrown  away,  and  only  the  best  kept  for  growing  on.  Plants 
wliich  have  been  growing  in  G-iu.  pots  may  be  taken  out  of  them, 
tlie  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots  reduced,  and  then  be  re-potted  into 
tlie  same  sized  pot.  Our  old  Primulas  were  re-potted  some  time  ago. 
Since  then  they  have  been  kept  in  a  cold  frame  witli  the  lights  over 
them,  and  sliaded  on  vevy  bright  days  ;  and  they  are  now  making 
many  young  leaves.     Besides  this,  they  are  emitting  little  crowns  all 


Alocasia  Thibautiana. 


one  of  their  finest  ornaments.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
to  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1877,  and  a  certificate  of 
merit  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  1878.  It  is  named  specifically 
after  M.  L.  Thibaut,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thibaut  &  Keteleer, 
Sceaux,  and  it  is  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  best  new  plants. 

Old  Chinese  Primula  Plants. — It  is  a  common  pi-actioe 
with  man}',  as  soOn  as  their  Primula  plants  have  done  blooming, 
either  to  throw  them  away  or  set  them  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner, 
where  tliey  are  so  much  neglected  that  tliey  are  of  no  further  use. 
Young  seedlings  are  raised  to  take  their  place  under  the  impression 
that  they  will  make  better  plants  the  following  winter  than  the  old 
ones,  if  cultivated  until  that  time.  In  many  cases  this  is  a  mistake, 
as  old  plants,  if  given  the  same  attention  as  seedlings,  make  much 
finer  specimens,  and  produce  much  more  bloom — until  they  are  at 
least  two  years  old — than  the  best  yearlings.  In  order  to  suit  certain 
special  decorative  purposes,  we  annually  grow  a  number  of  seedling 
Primulas  in  3-in.  pots.     About  this  time  these  are  shifted  into  6-in. 


round  about  tlie  old  main  one,  and  it  is  these  which  will  produce  so 
much  bloom  next  autumn  and  winter,  and  make  the  plants  appear  a 
great  mass  of  Ijlooni,  when  seedlings  will  only  be  producing  a  few 
flower  spikes  from  their  single  crown.  In  potting,  a  little  of  the 
best  loam  obtainable  may  be  used,  and  this  sliould  be  freely  mixed 
with  a  good  quantity  of  decayed  manure,  silver  or  river  sand,  and 
charcoal  or  wood  ashes.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  tlie  soil 
should  be  put  in  very  firm  about  tlie  roots.  Alter  this,  if  the  plant 
should  fall  to  one  side,  two  or  three  little  pins  of  wood  from  4  in.  to 
6  in.  long  should  be  placed  down  tlirough  the  leaves  into  the  soil 
close  to  the  stem,  so  as  to  steady  the  head  until  the  stem  has  become 
stronger.  Any  frame  with  a  glass  light  to  it,  or  other  house,  will  do 
to  stiTrt  them  into  growth.  As  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  penetrate 
the  new  soil,  cease  sliading  them  altogether,  and  grow  them  as  much 
exposed  to  the  sun  as  possible  during  the  summer,  as  this  is  the  best 
way  to  ensure  all  soft-wooded  plants  blooming  profusely  and  well 
during  the  dull  days  of  winter. — Cambrian. 
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BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER  DURING  THE 
PRESENT  WEEK.* 


English  Name. 

Sprincj  Adonis 
Milk  Vetch  . 
Mountain  iladwort 

Kock  Madwort 
Evergreen  Alkaaet 
Kosy  Androsace 
Shaggy  Androsace  . 
Alpine  Windtlower 
Narcissus-flowered  do. 
Snowdrop  do. . 
Scarlet  do. 
Poppy  Anemone     . 
Pastiue  flower . 
Halter's  Pasque  do. 
Crowfoot  Windflower 
Shaggy 

Cyciauien-leaved  do. 
Star-flowered  do.    . 
Scentless  Camomile 

Capa  Pondweed 
Golden  Columbine . 
Glandular      ,, 
AVhite  Rock  Cress  . 
Rosy  r^ock      ,, 
Echiumdike  Aruebia 
Large-flowered  Tlirift 
Yellow  A-phodal    . 
Bear's  Ear 
"  Blue  Arabis'' 
Baisy 
Blue  do.  . 

Marsh  Marigold     . 
Purplish  do.    . 
Leichtlin's  Qiiamash 
Quamasli. 

,,         white 
Alpine  Wallfloiver . 
Mai'shall's  do. 
Japanese  Celandine 
Siberian  Purslane  . 
Lily  of  the  Valley  . 
C  inadian  Cornel 
Noble  Fumitory 
English  Lady's-slippor 
SnuU-flowered  d'». . 
White-flowered  do. 
H  dry  do. 
Stemless  do.    . 
Large-flowered  do. . 


Showy  Dicentra 
Eath*e-lvd.  Ataer.  Cowslip 
American  do.  . 
Djep  rose  American  do. 
Caucasian  Loopard's  Uaae 
Leopard's  Bane 
Betony-lvd.  Dragou's-hsad 
31  ouutaiu  Avens     . 
Slay  b'lower    .        , 
Fairy  Borago  . 
Showy  Herou's-bill 
Riichard's  H.-ron's-bill  . 
R)ck  Wall-flowor   . 
Pai'ple  Dog's-tooth  Violet 
Mirsh  Spurge. 
Hairy        ,,      .        .        ■ 
Scarlet  Fritillary     . 
Broad-leaveil  ,, 
Snake's  Head  . 
Crown  Imperial 
Gentiauella     . 
Vernal  Gentian 
Dwarf  Crane's-bill  . 
Mountain  Geuoi     . 
Golden  Geum 
AVood  Geum    . 
J\Iouse-ear  Gypsophila   . 
Spiked  Ilelonias 
Alpine  Hesperoc'iiroa    . 
Alpine  Hiitchiusia  . 
Garrex's  Candytnit. 
Alpine  ,, 

Gibraltar        ,, 
Tenore's         ,, 
Coris-leavod  ,. 
Olbian  Iris 
German  Irij    . 
Vernal  do. 
Nakad-stenvnad  d). 
Criniian  d:).     . 
StiiUQi^r  S.iowflaki 
SmxU  rfamniir  dj.  . 
Groomwell 

Honssty  .... 
NoDtki  Lupins 
Coalman  Lupins     . 


Latin  Name. 

Adonis  vernalis 
Astragalus  monspessuln^. 
Ali/ssum  monta?ium 

gemonense 

saxatile    . 
Anchu so,  semper vircns  . 
Androsace  caniea  . 

villoma 
Anemone  alpina    . 

narctssljlora 

si/lvestris  . 

fiihjens 

coron'irla  and  vara. 

I^uh-itilla 

Ilalieri      . 

ramiticuloides  . 

vernalis    . 

palm:Ua    . 

utellata 
Anthcml.s  iiiodortiinjl.-jjl. 
AntJi.'/lUa  irw-itanx 
Aponnjcton  distachiion . 
AqiUic'jia  chrysanthct,    . 

f/landalosa 
Arahis  o'.bida  and  v:irs. 

blepharophiilla 
Arnebia  echioides  . 
Armeria  grandiji}ra 
Asphodelus  liiteus  . 
Auricula  in  var.     . 
-4  lihrietla  deltoidea  vars. 
Bellis  perennis 
Bell'Aun  rotundi/olium  . 

vir.  ccerulcscens 
Caltha  palustiis  lO  vars. 

purpitrascens  . 
Caiaassia  Leichtllni 

escidenta  . 

var.  alba  . 
Chciranthus  alpinus 

Marshalli . 
Chdidoniumjaponlcuin. 
Claiftoiiia  sibirica,  . 
Coiivcillari-i  mijalis 
Corni-i;  can-:tdeii^is  . 
Conjd-ihiy  nobi'.is  . 
d/pripcdiuiii  Calceolui  . 

parrijUram 

cxnd'idum. 

acaido 

micraathum    . 
Dicentra  eximia 

formosa     , 

fipcctabilis 
D:}dccatheon  integrifolium 

Meadia 

y.tr.  S2)ljnd:yi3  . 
Djromcum  c.xu^xsicum. 

Pardallanches . 
Drasocephaluingrandijlm. 
Drijas  octopetala     . 

ErUrir'ii"  II  II  nnnii 
Erod'^n  M.<,:  .:.-if)i       . 
Er,)dhn>i  HjIcJi  irdi 
Er;i.iini:trih  pulchMum  . 
Erfitiirniuu-m  pitrpureum 
EifpJiorbia  pahtitris 

pilos% 
Fritillaria  recurva 

Uitifolia    . 

M  Icarfris  and  v.rrs  . 

iinp.-rialis. 
GJiitian.i  acaidis    . 

vernct 
Geranium  su^jcaulescens. 
Geuin  mjntanum   . 

aurcuni    . 

syloaticum 
Gitp'iophita  carastoides  . 
lid-iiiia'y  bnllata     . 
H-sp  u-o  ;Juro>i  pumilum 
Hutchin'iia  alpina . 
Iberis  Garrexiana  . 

alplnct 

gCbraltarica 

Tenoreana 

cori.folia    . 
Iris  olbicnsls   . 

gcrm'.iiilca, 

verna 

niidicaulis 

puuiila 
Lzucyum  pitlckellum    . 

liermndszi 
Litko^pormuiii  G:tstoni  . 
Litfiiria  biennis 
Liipiiiiis  nootkuten^i-i    . 
'  pol'jplvjllu.3      . 


Ke^iarks. 

warm  borders 
borders,  rockwork 
borders,  rock  garden 


rockery,  well-tliainedbor 

borders,  rockwork 
borders,  shrubberies 


borders,  cutting 

rock  garden 

running  streams,  ponds 

bordei"s 

rock  garden  warm  borders 

borders,  rock  garden 

borders,  rockwork 

borders 

borders  and  shrubberies 

borders,  rock  garden 


bog,  waterside 

borders 

rather  rare  bulbous  plant 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders,  rock  garden 
borders,  wild  gai'den 
borders,  rock^vork 

rock  garden,  damp  borders 

shady  borders,  loamy  soil 
shady  peat  borders 
rock  garden 
sha'ly  peat  borders 


borders  and  rock  garden 


borders  and  wild  gai'deus 

sandy  borders,  rock  garden 
rock  garden,  borders 
peat  borders,  rock  garden 
in  clet'ts  of  rock 
borders 
rock  grardeu 
warm  borders 
warm  borders 
borders,  wild  garden 

warm  borders^  rock  garden 
b  irders 

borders,  wild  garden,  &o. 
rock  garden,  choice  borders 


borders,  naturalised 

borders 

rock  garden 

raoist  paaty  borders 

rock  garden,  a  rare  plant 

exposed  positions,  rockery 

borders,  rock  garden 

rock  garden 

■warm  borders 

biennial 

borders,  rocks 

borders,  rock  garden 

borders,  wild  garden 


borders,  for  naturalising 

rare  (Mr.  Stevens'  collec.) 

borders,  wild  garden 

borders 

b  >rder3,  naturalising; 


English  Name. 

Kock  Lychnis  . 
Bastard  Balm 
Buck  Bean 

Blunt-leaved  Lungwort  . 
Alpine  Lungwort    . 
Siberian  do.     . 
Virginian  Cow^ilip  . 
Grape  Hyacinths    . 


Early  Forget-me-not 

^Larsh  do. 

Alpine  do. 

Rocky  Navel-wort  . 

Creeping  Forget-me-not 

Golden  Drops  . 

Star  of  Bethlehem . 


Pajony      .... 

Fine-leaved  Fxouy 

Brandling  Phlox    . 
Procumbent  do. 
Cleft-petalled  do.    . 
Creeping  do.    . 
Mossy  do. 

Box-leaved  ^lilk-wort    . 
Solomon's  Seal 
Cinquefoil 
Toothed  Primrose  . 

Rosy  do 

Cortusa  do. 
Creamy  do. 
Japanese  do.   . 
Long-flowered  do.  . 
Sikkim  do. 
Viscid  do. 
Showy  do. 

Scotch  Bird's-eye  do. 
Bird's-eye  do.  . 
Polyanthus 
Primrose 

Dahurian  Lungwort 
Alpine  Butterwort . 

Irish  do 

Vallisnerit-leaved  do.    . 
Pine  Barren  Beauty 
Kanuncnlns(dbl.  Persn.) 
Bachelor's  Buttons 
Rock  Soapwort 
Shield-leaved  Saxifrage  . 
Aretia  do. 

Spider  do. 
Pyramidal  do. 

Jleadow  do.     . 

ilossy  and  Cushion  do.  . 

Umbel-flowered  Squill   . 
Star-flowered  do.     . 
Spanish  Blue  Bell  . 
Celandine  Poppy    . 
Bohemian  Comfrey 
Tanrian  do. 
Caucasiin  do.  . 
White  Wood  Lily   . 
Spring  Star  Flower 
Asiatic  Globe  Flower 
English  do.      . 
Mo^nlisliood-leaved  do.  . 
Fortune's  do.  . 
Tulips      .... 
Large-flowered  Xlvularia 
Combdeaved   Speethvell 
Alpine  do. 
Gentian-leaved  do. 
Guthrie's  do.  . 
Rock  do.  ... 

Genua nder-le.ave Id:).    . 
Grecian  Bladdersee  I 
Inflated  do.     . 
Olympian  Violet    . 
Mnnby's  do.     . 
Heartsease  in  var.  . 


Latin  Name. 

Lychnis  LafiasccB     . 
Melitds  Mcllissophyllum 
Menyanthcs  tri/oliatct    . 
Mertensia  oblongi/olia   . 

alpina 

sibirica 

virgiiiica  . 
Muscari  Jleldreich i 

botryoides  and  vars. 

compactum 

paradoxum 

racnnosumandvars. 

n'gh'ctnm 

Szovitziicnum.    . 
Sfyosotis  dissitijlora 

2Utlustris    .' 

aljiestris    . 
Omphalodes  Luculioi 

verna 
Onosnia  taurica 
OrKithogalum  mitans    . 

narbonnense 

Boucheanuin    . 
Pceonia  anoinala    . 

o{}ic'ii-(Iis-  7:ars. 

tenu'/'dia  and  vcirs. 
Pentatcinon  nitidus 
Phlox  divaricata    . 

jimcwnbens      .        .\ 

bifida 

rcpta7is 

subulata   . 
Polygala  Chamcahuxus  var 
Polyg-'inatuiii  inultijloritrn 
Potentilla  dxihi:i 
Primula  denticulata  vars. 

rosea 

cortusoidcs  X-  anicznt 

involucrata 

japonica    . 

longiflora  . 

siJck-imensis 

viscosa  and  oars. 

spectabilis 

scotica, 

farinosa    . 

elatior  vars. 

acaulis  vars.     . 
Pulmonaria  dahurica    . 
Pinyuicula  alpina  . 

grandijlora 

vfdlisnericefolicc 
Pyxldanthera  ha-rbatula 
Ranunculus  asiaiicus  vars. 

aconitijolius  Jl.  ~pl .   . 
Saponaria  ocymoides 
Saxifraya  peltata  . 

aretioides  and  var.  . 

ccUycijlora 

Jiayeliaris 

'Cotyledon 

var.  pyramidalis 

granulata  and  vars. 

All  the  coespUosa  a  a.i 
hypnoides  section  . 
Scilla  umbellata 

auKBna 

campanulatavarft.  . 
Stylophorum  diphyllum 
Symphytum  bohemlcum 

tauricuni  . 

cxucasicum 
Trillium  grandijiorum  var 
'J'rifeleia  unijlom   . 
Trollius  asiaticus   . 

europl^us   . 

napellifolius     . 

Fortunci  . 
T  ullpa,many  spades  Ji-  vurs 
Tlvularia  grandijlora     . 
Veronica  pectinxta 

alpina 

geniianoides     . 

Guthrieanx 

six:ttilis    . 

Teucrium 
Vesicarla  grceca 

utriciilata 
Viola  gracilis  . 

Munbyana 

tricolor  var. 


Remarks. 

borders,  wild  garden 

(a  rare  British  species) 

waterside 

(rare  species),  moist 

shady  peat 

borders 

dry  v/arm  borders 


borders 

)uoist  borders,  i^aterside 

rock  gdn.,  drained  borders 


rock  garden,  borders 
borders,  beds,  wild  garden 
warm  borders 

borders,  naturalising 


borders,  rock  garden 
borders,  naturalising 

(a  rare  species) 
rock  garden 

borders  and  rock  garden 
borders,  shrubberies,  &c. 
rock  garden 
rock  garden  and  borders 


rock  garden 

waterside,  bogs 

moist  places  in  rock  gardn. 

rock  gardn.  (rare  ui  flower) 

borders 

borders,  beds.  shruT)beries 

trailing  plant  for  rocks,  &c- 

shady  moist  peaty  borders. 

rook  garden 

(rare  arctic  species) 


(rare  specie.^),  borders, 
rock  and  wild 
garden 

borders  and  wild  gardea 


peat  beds,  rock  garden 

borders 

borders,  naturalising 


shady  peaty  borders 
rock  g-irden  and  borders. 


borders  (rare  biennial) 
borders  and  rockgardeit 


FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


*Thislist  is  male  from  observation  in  London  £ 

the  present  week. 


and  nurseries  diudng 


Grape  Pear 
Common  do.    . 
Canadian  do.  . 
Pontic  Azalea. 
Soft-leaved  do. 
Red  Buckeye  . 
Hiirse  Chestnut 
Darwin's  Berberry  . 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Empetrum-leaved  do. 
Hooker's  do. 


Amelanchicr  Botryapium   low  tree  for  lawns,  ttc, 
vulgaris    ...  ..,,., 

canadensis 


Azalea  2)ontica 

mollis 
^Eiculus  carma 

Hippooastanum 
Berberis  Darioinl   . 

sten,ophi/lla 

empetrifolia 

Hooker  i     . 


shrub,  peatybordei's 
ornamental  dwarf  shrub 
ornamental  tree 

evergreen  shrub 


(Mr.  Stevens'  collection 
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English  Name. 

■flolly-leaved  Berberry   . 
Double-flowered  Cherry. 
Double  Commou  do. 
Mahaleb  do.    . 
Dwarf  do. 
Horned  do.      . 
Mexican  Orange  Flower. 
Broom      .... 
Purple-flowered  do. 
Cock's-spur  Thorn . 
Laburnum 

Mountain  Virgiu's  Bower 
Scorpion  Senna 
Hawthorn 
Siberian  Pea  Tree  . 
Garland  Flower 

Early  Genista. 

Broom     .... 

Glaucous  Kalmia    . 
Japanese  ICerria    . 
Marsh  Ledum. 
Thyme-leaved  do.  . 
Broad-leaved    do.  . 
Tartarian  Honeysuckle  . 
The  Yulan 
St.  Dabeoc's  Heath 
Nepaulese  Laburnum 
Chinese  Crab  Tree  . 
Maule's  Japanese  Quince 
Rose  Bay. 

Glancous-lvd.Rhododndrn 
Fuchsia-flwd.    Gooseberry 
Yellow-flowered  Currant 
Kose-flowered  Bramble  . 
Purple-flowrng,  Raspberry 
SnowyBramble 
Bladder-nut     . 
Meadow  Sweet 


Peach-leaved  Spirtea 
Colchican  Bladder  Nut  . 
Xilac        .... 

Double  Furze  . 
Plaited-leaved   Viburnum 
Siebold's  „ 

Wayfarint^:  Tree 
-Chinese  Wistaria    . 
Weigelas 


LATIN  NAME. 

Berheris  Aauifoliuin 
Cemsus  sytoestris  jL-pl. 

vulgaris Jl. -pi.  . 

Mahaleb 

2}iimila 

cormtta    . 
Choisya  ternata, 
Cytisus  inipiniis 

purpureus 
CvaUeyus   Cnis-Galll     . 
Ciftisus  Labiirnuiii 
Clematis  uiontana  . 
Coronilla  Emerus   . 
Cratoigus  Oxyacantha  vars 
Caragana  Chamalagu  . 
Daphne  Cncorum  . 

Fioniana 
Qciiista  pr(^cox 

pilosa 

anxantica 
Kahniaglauca 
Kerria  japonica  lO  vars. 
Leduui  pahistre     . 

thyini folium.    . 

latifoliwm 
Lonioera  tatarica  tC;  vars. 
Magnolia  Y^dan  lD  vars. 
Menziesia  poUfolia 
Piptanthus  nepalensis  . 
Fyrus  spectahiUs    . 

Maulei 
Rhododendron  ponticum 
Ithodotypus  Icerrioides    . 
Rhododendron  glaucuia 
Ribes  speoiosum 

aureum    . 
Rubus  spectabilis    . 

odoratus    . 

deliciosus . 
Staphylea  pinnata 
Spircea  Thunbergi  . 

prunlfolia  fi.-pl. 

Van  Houttei     . 

Regelliana 

Icevigata    . 

cana,  .... 
Spircea  prunifoliajl.-pl. 
Staphylea  colchica 
Syringa  vulgaris    . 

Josikcea    . 
Ulex  europceusjl.-pl. 
Viburnum  pUcatuni 

Sieboldi     . 

Lantana  . 
Wistaria  sinensis  tD  vars. 
Weigela  rosea  and  vars. 


evergreen  shrub 
spreading  tree 


small  tree 

evergreen  shrub,  -walls  &c. 

straggling  low  shrub 

low  spreading  tree,  scented 

twining  shrub,  walls,  t&c. 
dwarf  shrub 


everG;reen  dwarf  shrub 
dwarf  evergreen  slirub 

dwarf  trailing  shrub 

dwarf  shrub)  peat  borders 

evergreen  shrubs 

low  shinib,  damp  borders 

alpine  shrub,  rock  garden 

low  shrub 

pretty  dwarf  shrub 

deciduous  middle-size  tree 

dwarf  shrub 

low  tree,  walls 

tree,  showy  for  lawns 

fine  dwarf  shrub 

erect-growing  shrub 

dwarf  shrub 

walls,  sheltered  places 

spreading  busli 
dwarf  shrub 
rare  shrub 
moderate  sized  tree 
low  shrub 


fine  dwarf  hush 
rare  deciduous  slu'ub 

tall  shrul) 

sheltered  shrubberies 
rare  shrub,  walls 
large  growing  shrub 

dwarf  spreading  shrub 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS 

THE   TURNIP    BEETLES,    FLEAS    OR    FLIES,    OR 
BLACK  JACK. 

(PHYLLOTRETA  NEMOEUSI.) 

The  small  beetles  commonly  known  as  Turnip  flies  are  not  all  o£ 
the  same  species  ;  but,  as  they  so  closely  resemble  one  another 
that  an  ordinary  observer,  in  most  cases,  would  fail  to  discover 
any  difference,  and  as  their  economy  is  practically  the  same,  I  have 
.selected  one  (the  commonest  species,  wliose'  scientific  name  is  given 
above)  as  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Among  the  many 
insects  whicli  feed  upon  various  Cruciferous  plants,  these  beetles 
are  among  the  most  injurious,  and,  though  so  diminutive  in  size, 
they  often  appear  in  such  numbers  as  to  destroy  entire  crops.  Not 
only  do  the  plants  which  they  attack  suffer  from  the  ravages  of 
the  beetles,  but  the  grubs  do  much  mischief  by  burrowing  between 
the  upper  and  lower  skins  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  of  Turnips 
seem  to  be  the  favourite  food  of  tliese  insects,  but  they  also  often 
attack  Radishes,  Cabbages  of  various  kinds,  Cresses,  Stocks,  Hops, 
Saufoiu,  and  a  number  of  weeds,  such  as  Charlock,  Garlic-Mustard, 
Ouckoo-plant,  Docks,  and  Thistles.  As  soon  as  the  smooth  young 
seed  leaves  of  the  plants  appear  above  the  ground,  the  Turnip 
beetles  begin  to  attack  them,  piercing  the  young  leaves  and  stems 
through  and  through  with  a  number  of  small  holes,  whicli  puts 
^  stop  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  whole  fields  of  Turnips  have  in 
this  way  been  so  destroyed  that  the  fields  had  to  be  re-sown  ;  if  the 
plants  are  not  badly  attacked  until  the  rough  leaves  appear,  they 
are  comparatively  safe,  for  though  the  plants  may  be  mucli  weakened, 
still,  if  they  are  in  vigorous  growfcii,  they  will  not  suffer  anything 
like  so  much  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  attacked 
■earlier. 

These  insects,  on  account  of  their  destructive  propensities,  have 
for  many  years  attracted  the  attention  of  entomologists  and  agricul- 
turists, many  of  whom  have  suggested  various  methods  for  ridding 
gardens  and  fields  of  these  pests.     It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate 


all  of  them,  so  I  have  selected  those  which  appear  to  be  the  most 
useful.  Curiously  enough,  remedies  which  have  proved  most  suc- 
cessful in  some  places  have  apparently  entirely  failed  in  others  ;  tliis, 
however,  is  very  probably  owing  to  the  conditions  in  all  cases  not 
having  been  the  same.  In  preserving  plants  from  tliese  insects,  one 
of  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  is  to  push  the  plants  in  their 
earliest  stage  into  vigorous  growth  as  quickly  as  possiljle  by  the  use 
of  suitable  manures,  &c.  ;  for  not  only  will  the  plants  feel  the  attacks 
of  the  insects  less,  but  they  will  sooner  be  in  a  condition  in  which  they 
will  be  comparatively  safe,  so  that  the  beetles  will  have  less  time  to 
injure  the  plants  in.  Gardens  should  be  carefully  kept  free  from  all 
weeds  on  wliich  the  beetles  feed,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  leave  them 
for  the  young  cultivated  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the 
ground.  The  smoke  from  burning  weeds  is  a  very  good  means  for 
keeping  the  young  plants  free  from  them  ;  and  it  is  rendered  still 
more  effective  if  a  little  sulphur  is  at  times  tlrrown  on  tlie  fire.  As 
the  beetles  generally  fly  against  the  wind,  some  experimentalists 
recommend  that  the  fire  or  fires  should  be  made  to  leeward  of  the 
crop.  This,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  large  fields  is  the  better  way  ; 
but  in  gardens,  where  no  large  extent  of  ground  is  cropped  with 
Turnips,  Cabbages,  &c.,  the  fire  would  be  best  to  windward,  as  the 
smoke  would  not  only  cover  the  crops,  but  also  drift  far  beyond 
them.  Strewing  the  ground  with  gas  lime  for  a  few  mornings  after 
the  seed  is  sown  has  been  found  very  effective.  Fine  road  dust, 
quick-lime,  or  wood  ashes  strewn  over  the  leaves  when  wet  are  also 
very  useful.  An  infusion  of  wormwood  is  much  recommended  as  a 
liquid  to  sprinkle  the  young  plants  with,  as  it 
gives  a  bitter  taste  to  the  leaves,  which  is 
very  distasteful  to  the  beetles.  An  infusion  of 
Quassia  chips  would  probably  have  the  same 
effect.  As  a  means  for  catching  the  beetles,  a 
light  board,  or,  better  still,  a  strip  of  canvas 
or  sacking  nailed  to  a  lath  or  pole,  freshly 
painted,  tarred,  or  covered  with  bird-lime, 
drawn  over  the  plants,  is  most  useful,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  will  be  caught,  for  on 
being  disturbed  they  will  jump  up  against  it, 
particularly  if  it  be  painted  white,  and  will 
be  unable  to  free  themselves  from  the  sticky 
coating.  A  fine  warm,  still  day  should,  if 
possible,  be  chosen  for  this  operation,  as  insects 
are  always  much  more  lively  in  fine  weather. 
In  the  "Nofes  of  Observations  of  Injurious 
Insects  for  1S79,"  it  is  mentioned  that  an  appli- 
cation of  Hops,  fresh  from  a  brewery,  has 
been  found  very  useful  near  Hounslow  in  keep- 
ing down  the  fly  from  Cabbage  crops.  There 
is  not  much  chance  of  effectually  destroying 
the  grubs,  which  live  securely  within  the 
leaves ;  watering  the  plants  with  brine  has 
been  suggested,  but  its  utility  is,  I  think,  very 
questionable.  The  chrysalides  are  found  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  enclosed  in  a 
thin  cocoon  ;  keeping  the  ground  well  worked  is  a  very  effectual  way 
of  destroying  them.  Many  of  them  are  crushed  by  the  action  of  the 
hoe,  some  are  brought  to  the  surface,  where  they  probably  fall  a 
prey  to  birds  ;  others  are  buried  so  deep  tliat  they  never  come  to 
maturity. 

The  beetles  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  condition  in  various  shel- 
tered places — under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  Moss,  under  dead  leaves, 
under  rubbish  at  the  bottom  of  hedges,  &c.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  at  all  warm  they  leave  their  winter  quarters,  and  may  be 
found  on  leaves,  palings,  &e.,  sunning  themselves.  Immediately 
the  young  plants  appear  above  ground  the  beetles  attack  them,  and 
being  furnished  with  a  pair  of  small  but  very  sharp  strong  jaws, 
they  soon  make  a  number  of  small  holes  in  the  tender  leaves.  They 
pair  in  April,  and  the  females  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  oval, 
greenish,  and  very  small,  on  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves  (not  the 
seed  leaves)  ;  fortunately,  eacli  female  does  not  lay  many— probably 
only  one  a  day— or  these  insects  would  be  even  still  more  numerous. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  ten  days,  and  the  young  grubs  at  once  make 
their  way  through  the  under  skins  of  the  leaves,  and  feed  on  the 
inner  substance,  or  flesh,  of  the  leaves,  forming  long  narrow  tracks  or 
burrows,  which  are  very'visible  as  soon  as  the  part  which  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  contents  begins  to  wither.  The  grubs  attain  their  full 
growth  in  about  a  fortnight ;  they  then  bury  themselves  in  the  ground 
neartha  plants  and  become  chrysalides,  the  beetles  from  which  emerge 
in  about  a  fortnight.  There  are  successive  generations  of  this  insect 
from  April  to  September  ;  one  pair,  it  is  said,  may  produce  five  or  six 
broods  in  one  season.  These  insects  appear  to  be  generally  distri- 
buted throughout  this  country  and  the  Continent,  and  to  be  very 
commou  everywhere.  They  belong  to  the  Clirysomelida?,  a  large 
family,  the  members  of  which  are  all  vegetable  feeders,  but  oompara- 


Phyllotreta  ueraorum. 
Hind  leg  of  ditto. 
Grub  of  ditto. 
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ti\'ely  few  are  injurious  to  cultivated  plants  except  the  group  now 
under  consideration.  The  Turnip  beetles  are  all  very  small,  and 
have  a  most  remarkable  power  of  jumping.  Tlie  thighs  of  their  hind 
legs  are  very  thick  (see  woodcut),  and  appear  to  possess  enormous 
strength,  forthese  beetleshave  been  known  to  jump  18  in.,  or  '216  times 
their  own  length  ;  they  do  not  walk  much,  but  on  being  disturbed 
tliey  spring  away  witli  great  rapidity  ;  in  fine  weather  they  may  be 
found  on  the  wing.  They  are  all  black,  greenish,  or  various  shades 
of  bronze  in  colour  ;  some  species  have  a  white  or  cream-coloured 
stripe  on  each  wing-case. 

Phyllotreta  nemorum,  or,  asmany  authors  call  it,  Haltica  nemorum, 
is  scarcely  1-lOth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  it  is  shining  black  in  colour, 
and  the  head  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  longish  antennpe,  each 
consisting  of  eleven  joints,  the  three  basal  ones  being  yellowish. 
The  thorax  and  wing-cases  are  strongly  punctured  ;  tlie  latter  have 
each  a  longitudinal  cream-coloured  stripe  down  tlie  middle,  which 
is  rather  narrower  about  the  centre,  and  curved  inwards  at  the  apex  ; 
under  the  wing-cases  are  a  pair  of  long  folded  wings.  The  legs  are 
rusty  yellow,  the  tliighs  being  very  thick  and  darker  in  colour. 
The  grubs  are  about  1-lOth  of  an  inch  long,  and  wliitish  ;  the  head, 
a  large  patch  on  the  first  joint,  and  a  roundish  patch  on  the  last  joint 
of  the  body,  being  black.  The  first  three  joints  of  the  body  each 
bear  a  pair  of  legs,  and  the  last  is  prolonged  into  a  terminal  leg. 
The  chrysalis,  as  is  usual  among  beetles,  shows  all  the  members  of 
the  perfect  insect  enclosed  in  a  transparent  membrane  folded  on 
its  chest.  G.  S.  S. 

THE  APHIS  CERASI. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  suffered  as  much  as  I  have  from  the 
ravages  of  this  insect,  and  have  not  yet  found  a  remedy,  an  account 
of  my  present  mode  of  dealing  with  it  may  be  of  use.  I  do  not 
think  there  can  exist  any  insect  that  works  above  ground  and  within 
easy  reach  so  tenacious  of  life  as  this  obnoxious  aphis.  It  had  bid 
defiance  to  every  kind  of  insecticide  applied  in  a  liquid  form,  and 
often  repeated.  Fowler's,  Gishurst,  and  common  soap-suds  it  derided ; 
nor  could  any  impression  be  made,  nor  any  perceptible  diminution 
of  its  numbers  be  effected,  by  the  ai^plicatian  of  Tobacco  or  Beetle 
powder  blown  into  the  recesses  of  the  foliage.  Tlius  matters  stood 
up  to  last  .July.  I  then  tried  a  remedy  which  in  a  few  minutes 
destroyed  the  whole  black  population.  This  was  simply  the  fumes 
of  James  Dixon's  medicated  Tobacco  paper.  This  was  what  I  used, 
and  I  tlierefore  mention  it ;  but  -any  strong  Tobacco  smoke  would 
probably  have  done  as  well.  The  tree,  which  is  trained  on  a  wall 
facing  west,  occupies  a  space  about  S  ft.  by  6  ft.  ;  and  the  smoke, 
issuing  from  a  Dixon's  Fumigator,  was  confined  by  a  large  sheet,  and 
was  kept  close  for  half  an  hour. 

To  ensure  the  complete  destruction  of  the  insects,  I  repeated  the 
operation  about  ten  days  afterwards  ;  but,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
fumigation  onward  to  the  end  of  the  year,  not  a  single  living  insect 
\vas  I  at  any  time  able  to  discover.  It  was  then  too  late  in  the  season 
for  new  shoots  to  be  produced,  but  there  was  a  perceptible  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  the  tree  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  At 
the  time  the  buds  opened  this  spring,  I  watched  the  tree  very  closely, 
and,  having  discovered  one  half-grown  aphis,  I  did  not  wait  to  see  if 
any  more  were  coming,  but  fumigated  at  once.  This  was  done  a 
mouth  since.  The  tree  now  looks  quite  healthy,  and  I  hope  will 
require  no  further  application  of  Tobacco  smoke.  I  examine  the 
foliage  almost  every  day,  and  I  look  now  for  a  good  supply  of  clear 
healthy  shoots.  Of  all  the  Cherries,  the  Morello  is  said  to  be  the 
most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  but  here  the  Morello  has 
always  escaped.  The  tree  in  question  is  a  May  Duke,  and  I  have 
seen  it  also  on  the  Black  Tartarian,  and  on  no  other. 

The  setting  up  of  the  entire  apparatus  for  fumigation,  a  matter 
that  occupies  about  ten  minutes,  is  as  notliing  in  comparison  with 
the  frequent  mixing  of  washes  and  continual  use  of  the  syringe, 
witli  all  the  mess  and  trouble  that  accompanies  such  operations. 
Had  I  applied  this  remedy  four  years  ago,  I  should  by  this  time 
have  had  a  wall  12  ft.  high  and  IS  ft.  long  almost  covered  with  the 
branches  of  a  very  useful  fruit.  B.  S. 


Aphides  on  Roses. — During  the  past  ten  days  I  hare  noticed 
more  than  the  normal  number  of  aphides  (green  9y)  on  my  Roses, 
and  have  been  turning  over  in  my  mind  the  best  and  safest  method 
of  destruction.  I  say  safest,  because  what  will  destroy  the  green 
fly  may  also  seriously  injure  the  very  tender  bud  foliage.  I  used 
diluted  Tobacco  w.ater  last  year,  and  this  was  the  result.  I  have 
been  using  carbolic  soap  water,  syringed  on,  and  apparently, 
after  examination,  with  excellent  effect.  This  is  a  much  safer 
method  for  tlie  amateur  than  Tobacco  water. — W.  J.   M.,  Cloiimd. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington. — 19,188  persons 
passed  the  turnstiles  on  Whit  Monday,  at  2d.  =  £150  ISs. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 

MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
May  14  to  21. 
The  principal  show  held  annually  by  this  society  took  place  on  the 
above  date  at  the  Society's  G.irden,  Old  Trafford.  Gardening  under 
glass  is  carried  out  in  the  manufacturiug  districts  of  Lancashire  to 
an  extent  not  met  Avith  clsewliere  in  the  kingdom — a  fact  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  tliat  in  such  an  atmosphere  tliere  is  much 
less  chance  of  cultivating  the  majority  of  outdoor  plants  successfully 
than  where  the  air  is  pure  and  uuelogged  by  smoke,  for,  although 
some  things  will  thrive  that,  from  the  countries  in  wliieh  they  are 
indigenous,  we  miglit  suppose  would  not  bear  an  indifferent  atmo- 
sphere, still  it  is  uphill  work  to  grow  most  of  the  best  hardy  flower- 
ing plants — herbaceous  as  well  as  siirubs  ;  consequently,  those  who 
have  the  means  and  inclination  usually  find  they  can  better  accom- 
plish what  they  undertake  in  tlie  gardening  way  under  glass  than 
in  the  open  air.  And  it  is  surprising  how  the  taste  spreads.  .Scarcely 
a  year  passes  without  some  new  exhibitors  making  their  appearance 
at  these  Manchester  gatherings,  as  they  did  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  the  first  prizes  in  the  leading  amateurs'  Orchid  classes  were 
taken  by  new  exhibitors. 

The  Orchid  department  of  the  exhibition  for  some  j-ears  has  much 
outstripped  anything  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  combined 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  plants.  The  numbers  shown  were  even 
greater  than  heretofore.  In  the  amateurs'  class  of  fifteen,  the  group 
which  took  tlie  first  prize  (contributed  by  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to 
G.  Hardy,  Esq.,  of  Timperlc}')  was  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  we 
have  seen.  The  most  remarkalile  plants  were — Masdevallia  Lindeni, 
some  2i  ft.  across,  covered  with  beautiful  violet-coloured  flowers  ; 
M.  Harryana,  quite  its  equal  in  size  and  quantity  of  flowers  ;  M. 
Veitchiana,  only  a  little  smaller  ;  Deudrobium  thyrsiflorum,  with 
seventeen  large  racemes  of  white  and  orange  inflorescence  ;  a  couple 
of  distinct  and  very  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossina,  eacli  bearing  some 
two  dozen  flowers  ;  C.  Mendelli,  with  ten  flowers  ;  Ada  aurantiaca, 
with  sixteen  p.anioles  of  orange-coloured  blossoms  ;  Odoutoglossum 
cirrhosum,  with  eleven  spikes  ;  the  old  but  beautiful  0.  Cervantesi, 
H  ft.  in  diameter,  covered  withasheet  of  flowers  almost  touching  each 
other  ;  Thunia  Bensonia;,  in  beautiful  condition,  and  a  good  example 
of  the  yellow  Oncidium  Marshalli.  Mr.  Osman,  gardener  to  R.  B. 
Dodgson,  Esq.,  Blackburn,  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  a  collec- 
tion only  a  little  inferior  to  the  first,  the  best  examples  being — Vanda 
suavis,  with  seven  spikes  ;  Odoutoglossum  vexillarium,  bearing 
seventeen  beautiful  drooping  racemes ;  Cypripedium  villosum, 
large  and  profusely  flowered  ;  C.  Stonei,  also  fine  ;  and  Odoutoglos- 
sum radiatum,  having  an  erect  spike  6  ft.  high.  Mr.  Swan,  gardener 
to  W.  Leech,  Esq.,  Fallowfield,  had  in  the  same  class  a  large  ex- 
ample of  the  handsome  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  2  ft.  by  2  ft., 
excellently  flowered,  and  Odoutoglossum  Roezli,  very  large 
and  finely  bloomed.  In  the  class  for  nine  Orchids  the  plants 
collectively  were  botli  well  flowered  and  much  above  the 
ordinary  size.  Mr.  Tliompson,  gardener  to  F.  Yates,  Esq.,  Black- 
burn, who  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  had,  amongst  others,  an 
immense  Dendrobium  Wardiauum,  a  complete  mass  of  blossom  ; 
Odoutoglossum  cirrhosum  witli  seventeen  spikes  ;  and  0.  vexillarium 
equally  well  done.  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Ainsworth,  Man- 
chester, had  a  splendid  Aerides  Fieldingi,  bearing  four  lovely  droop- 
ing racemes ;  the  old  but  handsome  Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
roseum,  large  and  beautifully  bloomed.  In  the  nurserymen's  classes 
of  Orchids,  Jlr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  exhibited  a  very  fine 
group  of  sixteen  and  another  of  ten,  taking  first  prizes  with  both. 
Mr.  H.  James,  Lower  Norwood,  also  had  very  good  plants  in  these 
classes,  fresh  and  full  of  bloom  ;  his  examples  of  the  rose  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  0.  cirrhosum  and  Dendrobium  War- 
diauum, were  particularly  noticeable. 

Great  numbers  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  shown.  In 
the  amateurs'  class,  Jlr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Greswold  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  Worcester,  had  some  remarkably  well-bloomed  examples, 
including  several  Heaths  ;  also  one  of  the  finest  flowered  Aphelexis 
macrantha  rosea  we  have  ever  seen.  This  is  a  very  scarce  plant, 
.and  the  best  of  all  the  Everlastings.  Mr.  Lingard,  gardener  to 
H.  Sampson,  Esq.,  Bowdon,  also  had  some  unusually  fine  plants  in 
this  division,  amongst  which  was  a  magnificent  example  of  the  now 
seldom  seen  Acrophyllum  venosum,  excellently  flowered,  the  bloom 
collectively  having  more  tlian  ordinary  of  the  pink  tinge  ;  and  a  good 
specimen  of  the  sweet-scented  Boronia  serrulata,  anotlier  much- 
neglected  plant,  yet,  like  the  Acrophyllum,  one  of  the  most  deserv- 
ing for  ordinary  greenliouse  decoration  apart  from  its  merits  as  an 
exhibition  subject.  Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  in  the  nurserymen's 
class  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  had  an  extraordinary  specimen 
of  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  about  4  ft.  in  diameter,  covered  with  very 
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^e,  highly  coloured  blooms  ;  and  an  immense  example  of  Bougain- 

villea  glabra,  a  perfect  mass  of  deep  mauve  colour.  Messrs.  Cole, 
Withington,  had  the  finest  Ixora  in  the  exhibition,  I.  Fraseri,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  orange-coloured  varieties  of  which  there  are  now 
so  many.  In  fine-foliaged  plants,  of  which  there  was  an  enormous 
quantity  exhil«ted,  were  numbers  of  large  handsome  Palms,  Cycads, 
Dasylivions,  &c.  jMr.  Smith,  gardener  to  J.  Rylands,  Esq.,  Stret- 
ford,  Manchester,  had  Livistona  altissima,  12  ft.  across  by  10  ft. 
high.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Fan  Palms.  Mr.  Smith  likewise 
showed  a  magnificent  example  of  Alocasia  Lowi,  6  ft.  in  diameter  by 
5  ft.  high,  a  dense  mass  of  shining  foliage,  such  a  plant  for  size 
and  condition  as  is  rarely  seen.  Messrs.  Cole's  Azaleas  were  a 
pleasing  deviation  in  form  from  the  stitHy  trained  plants  that  have 
been  in  fashion  so  long,  being  very  little  trained,  the  branches 
hanging  loose  and  wavy,  in  many  cases  drooping  down  so  as  to  almost 
cover  the  pots.  Ferns  w^ere  exhibited  largely  and  in  beautiful  order. 
Mr.  Beddows,  gardener  to  S.  Schloss  Esq.,  Bowdon,  had  a  grand 
group— containing  remarkably  fresh  and  vigorous  Gleichenias, 
Davallia  tenuifolia,  8  ft.  through  ;  D.  Mooreana,  equally  well  done, 
and  the  handsome  and  rare  Brainea  insignis.  Mr.  Lingard  also  had 
some  grand  examples  of  Gleichenias  G.  rupestris,  being  not  less  than 
9  ft.  in  diameter.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  awarded  a  first  prize  for 
twelve  new  or  rare  plants.  Clematises  formed  a  leading  feature 
of  the  show,  being  exhibited  in  gi-eat  numbers  by  Messrs.  Jackman,  of 
Woking,  and  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Worcester.  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son 
had  some  fine  Roses  in  9-in.  pots— very  large  plants  for  the  space 
occupied  by  the  roots  ;  and  several  of  the  plants  had  as  many  as 
twenty -four  large  finely-developed  flowers,  besides  many  more  in  the 
bud  state.  The  same  exhibitor  received  an  extra  prize  for  half-a- 
dozen  boxes  of  cut  Roses.  Mr.  C.  Rylance,  Ormskirk,  took  the 
principal  prizes  in  the  several  classes  for  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond," gardener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  had  a  good  half-dozen 
Crotons,  C.  Weismanni  being  both  large  and  well-coloured.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  contributed  Amaryllises  comprising  most  of  the 
leading  kinds.  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  J.  Broom,  Esq.,  exhibited 
an  extensive  group  of  Nepenthes,  Sarracenias,  and  Droseras  ;  as 
did  also  Mr.  Bruce,  gardener  to  J.  Fildes,  Esq. ,  the  latter  exhibitor 
having  a  couple  of  examples  of  his  distinct  form  of  Sarraceuia  Fil- 
desi,  a  kind  with  a  very  large  bi'oad  lid  and  stout  habit.  Of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Messrs.  J.  Waterer  &  Son,  Bagshot,  were  first  with 
nicely-flowered  examples,  consisting  of  the  best  well-proved  kinds 
and  some  newer  ones.  The  same  exhibitors  also  had  a  fine  collection 
of  Japanese  plants,  and  a  group  of  hardy  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  notably  Hollies.  Eighty  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Brownbill,  Sale,  near  Manchester,  a  beau- 
tiful group  comprising  Aquilegias,  Saxifrages  of  various  kinds, 
Primulas,  Spirfeas,  Anemones,  Lithospermums,  and  Trilliums.  A 
collection  consisting  of  thirty-six  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants, 
to  which  a  first  prize  was  awardedjiWis  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brockbank, 
Brockhurst,  Didsbury,  and  consisted  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.  : 
Aquilegia  glandulosa  (Grigor's  variety),  Durandi,  and  Whitmanni ; 
Saxifraga  Wallacei  (very  fine  twelve  in  pan),  lautoscana,  pyramidalis, 
and  muscoides  atro-purpurea  ;  Sempervivum  montanum  and  arach- 
noideum  ;  Polygonatum  multiflorum  (large  mass)  ;  Primula  japonica 
(pink,  and  its  new  white  variety),  luteola,  sikkimensis,  cortusoides 
amcena  (pink  and  its  lilac  variety),  and  farinosa;  Androsacesarmentosa 
(very  beautiful)  ;  Leontopodium  alpinum  (the  Edelweiss — two  plants 
in  good  form  and  full  flower);  Verbascum  Malcombi  (a  very  beautiful 
triple  spike  of  pearly-white  flowers)  ;  Myosotis  Wierleigh  Surprise 
(striped  variety)  and  M.  azorica  ;  Ranunculus  gramineus  and  aconi- 
tifolius  ;  Dodecatheon  Jeffrej'anum  and  Jleadia ;  Cypripedium  Cal- 
ceolus  and  parviflorum;  Lamium  aureum,  Funkia  undulata  varie- 
gata,  Leucojum  restivum,  Geraninm  pratense  album,  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  Lychnis  alpina,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  and  Iberis  cori- 
folia.  From  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  came  one  of  the  most  extensive,  as 
well  as  effective,  collections  of  fancy  Pansies  we  have  ever  seen  ; 
these  fancy  Pansies,  when  they  first  made  tlieir  appearance,  were 
not  only  very  deficient  in  form,  but  in  addition  were  confused  in 
colour  ;  now  many  of  them  possess  very  distinct  colours,  and  have  the 
markings  so  well  defined  that  they  come  nearly  up  to  the  florists' 
standard. 

Fruit. — Mr.  Mac  Indoe,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Guisbrougb,  took  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  consisting  of 
sixteen  dishes,  including  six  sorts  of  Peaches,  amongst  which  Hale's 
Early  stood  conspicuous  for  colour  and  condition  ;  good  black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  and  a  white  kind  named  Early  Summer  Muscat ; 
brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  several  fine  Melons.  Mr.  Miles,  gardener 
to  Lord  Caringtou,  was  second  ;  his  best  dishes  were  Black  Cir- 
cassian and  Elton  Cherries,  fine  brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  good  Sir 
J.  Paxtou  Strawberries.  Mr.  Bruce,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ackers, 
Congleton,  was  first  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  very  well 
finished,  black,  and  good  berries  for  the  time  of  year.  For  two 
bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Mr.  Mac  Indce  was  first  with  Early  Sum- 


mer Muscat,  a  Frontignan-looking  sort,  of  good  flavour.  Mr.  Bruce 
exhibited  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  very  fine  in  berry,  but  not  ripe.  For 
t%vo  Pine-apples,  Mr.  JIac  Indoe  was  first  with  fine  examples.  Mr. 
Upjohn,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  had  some  very  good 
Strawberries  in  pots,  bearing  plenty  of  handsome  highly-coloured 
fruit. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
May  19. 
This,  the  first  summer  exhibition  of  this  society  this  season,  was  in 
every  way  an  excellent  one,  though  the  number  of  exhibits  were  not 
so  large  as  we  have  seen  them  in  former  years.  The  chief  features 
were  the  unusually  large  number  of  plants  shown  as  new  or  rare, 
considerably  over  a  hundred  different  kinds  being  thus  designated. 
Many  of  these  were  awarded  botanical  or  floricultural  certificates. 
Pot  Roses,  which  were  superb,  formed  another  and  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal attraction.  They  were  undoubtedly  as  near  perfection  as 
possible.  Orchids  were  not  numerous,  nor  so  finely  represented,  as 
far  as  size  is  concerned,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  as  well  as  fine-foliaged  plants  and  Ferns, 
comprised  the  bulk  of  the  exhibits,  but  they  included  no  new 
feature.  The  extensive  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  which  occupied 
the  central  portion  of  the  tent  formed  a  source  of  great  attraction. 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  plants  : — 

Crinodendron  Hookeri  (Veitch). — One  of  the  most  remark- 
able shrubs  we  have  yet  seen,  and  strikingly  handsome.  It  is  alluded 
to  in  another  column. 

Burbidgea  nitida  (Veitch).  —A  beautiful  Bornean  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Gingerworts.  The  plants  shown  were  about  U  ft.  high, 
and  were  furnished  with  shining,  deep  green,  ovate  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal clusters  of  singularly  shaped  flowers,  of  a  bright  orange-red 
colour  fading  to  a  clear  yellow.  It  will  no  doubt  prove  a  valuable 
decorative  stove  plant,  being  free  both  as  regards  growth  and 
flower. 

Anthuriuna  Scherzerianura  Rothsohildianum  (Veitch). 
— The  same  hybrid  variety  exhibited  last  week  and  commented  on  in 
our  columns. 

PothOS  celatooaulis  (Veitch). — A  handsome  Aroid  having 
slender  stems  and  roundish  deep  green  leaves.  It  possesses  the  singular 
habit  of  clinging  firmly  to  a  flat  surface,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  Marcgraavia.  It  will  prove  useful  for  covering 
bare  walls  of  plant  stoves,  &o. 

Yucca  fllamentoaa  aurea  elegantissima  (Veitch). — 
A  green  and  creamy-white  variegated  form  of  the  thread-leaved 
Yucca. 

Oncidium  concolor  majus  (Veitch). — A  variety  larger  in 
all  its  parts  than  the  original,  and  therefore  more  showy. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  splendens  (Veitch). — One 
of  the  finest  forms  of  this  superb  Orchid  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  deep  rose,  and  the  flowers  are  also  larger  in  size 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  fox'ms. 

Lastrea  Maximowiczi  (Veitch). — A  handsome  Japanese 
Fern,  having  wedge-shaped  fronds  about  1  ft.  in  length,  and  of  a 
bright  glossy-green  hue.  Lastrea  Richardsi  multiflda 
(Veitch). — A  very  ornamental  Fern  from  New  Caledonia.  Its  fronds, 
which  are  about  IJ  ft.  long,  are  lance-shaped  and  bipinnate,  and  each 
pinna  is  terminated  by  a  crest-like  tuft,  which  renders  it  highly 
ornamental. 

Adiantum  raonoclllaniys  (Veitch).— An  elegant  Maiden- 
hair Fern  in  the  way  of  A.  venustum,  with  triangular  fronds  from 
G  in.  to  10  in.  long.  The  pinnse,  which  are  wedge-shaped,  are  finely 
toothed  at  the  broadest  part,  and  bright  green  in  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan. 

Trichomanes  parvulum  (Veitch). — One  of  the  smallest  of 
the  many  species  in  cultivation.  Its  fronds  are  about  i  in.  sq.  in 
size,  and  finely  cut  into  narrow  segments.  They  are  deep  gi-een  and 
transparent,  and  have  a  pretty  effect  when  produced  so  plentifully 
as  in  the  plant  shown. 

Microstylis  oalophylla  (Bull).— A  dwarf  terrestrial  Orchid, 
with  beautifully  variegated  foliage.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
deep  bronze  tint,  are  broadly  margined  with  a  lighter  shade  of 
colour,  and  have  a  delicate  network  of  veins  running  over  their 
surfaces. 

Sarracenia  flava  ornata  (Bull).— A  variety  of  the  common 
type,  with  large  elegantly  formed  pitchers,  beautifully  "reticulated  in 
the  upper  part  with  deep  red.     Sarracenia  purpurea  san- 
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guinea  (Bull). — Differs  from  the  ordinary  form  only  in  the  pitchers 
being  of  a  deep  red  colour,  rendering  them  very  effective. 

Masdevallia  bella  (Bull). — One  of  the  Chimtera  group,  with 
singular  tailed  flowers  of  a  chocolate  colour,  and  a  pure  white  pouch- 
like lip. 

Croton  Ohelaoni  (Bull), — A  distinct  form  with  narrow  pen- 
dulous leaves.  It  will  probably  prove  a  very  decorative  plant,  but 
the  plants  shown  were  apparently  in  an  immature  condition. 

CxOton  Warreni  (Williams). — One  of  the  finest  of  its  class, 
without  doubt.  The  leaves,  which  are  narrow,  many  of  tliem 
measuring  over  a  yardin  length,  and  spirally  twisted,  have  agraceful 
pendulous  habit.  Their  colours,  too — green,  golden,  crimson,  and  of 
various  shades,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  mottled  style — add  to  their 
beaut}'. 

Gloxinia  Ooroust  (Veitch). — One  of  the  erect-flowered  type' 
witli  fine  large  flowers  of  a  rioli  violet-purple  colour,  with  a  broad, 
well-defined  white  margin,  copiouslj'  freckled  with  small  purple 
spots. 

Maranta  Gouleti  (Williams). — A  distinct  and  handsome 
species,  with  ovate  leaves  possessing  a  silvery  lustre,  and  broadly 
margined  with  deep  green.     A  very  elieotive  stove  plant. 

Ixora  Pilgrimi. — (Williams). — This  beautiful  vai-iety  is  a 
decided  advance  on  any  other  kind,  the  flov>-er-heads  being  larger, 
the  colour  brighter,  and  t!ie  habit  of  growth  more  robust,  and  are 
moreover  remarkably  floriferous. 

Lycopodium  tilicifolium  (Williams). — A  species  in  the  way 
of  the  old  L.  taxifolium.  The  stems  are  branched,  and  have  a  pen- 
dulous hal)it  of  growth. 

Begonia  Van  der  Meulen  (Williams). — A  variety  belonging 
to  tlie  Rex  group,  with  large  leaves,  the  surface  of  which  have  a 
silvery  appearance,  and  a  central  patch  of  deep  green,  together  with 
a  broad  margin  of  emerald  green. 

Asparagus  consanguineus  (Henderson).  —  A  gracefu' 
species  with  finely  divided  leaves  of  a  deep  emerald  green.  An  ex" 
cellent  greeuliouse  plant,  and  useful  for  cutting  purposes. 

Lycopodium  ulicifolium  (Plenderson). — Tire  same  kind  as 
tluit  mentioned  above. 

Begonia  Jules  ds  la  Haye  (Henderson). — A  variety 
similar  to  some  of  the  smaller-growing  varieties  of  the  Rex  type. 
Tlio  leaves,  whicli  arc  silvery,  are  edged  with  bright  green. 

Sarracenia  flava  ornata  (Henderson). — The  same  variety 
as  that  alluded  to  above. 

Rose  Little  "WTlite  Pet  (Henderson). — A  beautiful  variety 
of  the  Fairy  Rose,  with  small  pure  wliite  blossoms,  borne  in  great 
profusion. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Laing  (Laing). — The  finest  pure  white-flowered 
tuberous-rooted  Begonia  we  have  yet  seen.  The  blossoms  are  mode- 
rately large,  of  fine  form,  and  spotlessly  white. 

Calceolaria  Stanstead  Rival  (Laing). — An  example  of  a 
remarkably  fine  strain.  The  flowers  are  large,  the  pouch  perfect  in 
form,  heavily  blotched  with  dark  crimson  on  a  yellowish  ground. 
They  are  borne  in  large  numbers  iu  compact  trusses  on  stout  short 
stems. 

Pelargonium  Mrs.  Henry  Cox  (Turner). — A  veiy  fine 
form  of  the  tricolor  section.  The  colours  are  very  liiriglit  ancl  well 
defined,  and  the  plant  apparently  a  free  grower  and  of  good  habit. 

Epipliyllum  cruentum  Ackermanni  (F.  &  A.  Smith). 
A  showy-flowered  variety,  said  to  be  a  hybrid.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  of  a  brilliant  flesh-colouied  tint.  The  stems  are  flat  and  broad, 
like  those  of  a  Phyllocaotus. 

Pelargonium  Criterion,  Reamie,  Miss  Mary  Gill 
(Little). — Tliese  belong  to  the  decorative  class,  and  are  all  improve- 
ments on  other  kinds  of  a  similar  type  and  colour.  The  two  first 
nanied  were  remarkably  fine,  the  trusses  beuig  large  and  the  flowers 
well-formed,  and  of  a  very  brilliant  scarlet  hue. 

Among  other  new  or  rare  plants  shown  were : — from  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons — Dichorisandra  metallica  picta,  Asplenium  paleaceum, 
Hiemanthus  hirsutus,  Autliurium  Scherzerianum  pygma-um.  Azalea 
Empereur  du  Bresil,  Gloxinia  Purity,  G.  Eclatante,  Cattleya  Vi'ag- 
ueri,  Eranthemum  metallica,  E.  albescens,  JIasdevallia  Harr^'ana 
var.  Bull's  Blood,  if.  Chelsoni,  Aerides  Domini,  Cliionographis 
japonica,  Lastrea  aristata.  Mr.  Bull — Cactus  Desboroughianus. 
Chysis  aurea,  Yanda  Denisoni,  Juncus  zebrinus,  J.  la;tevirens,  and 
about  half-a-dozen  new  forms  of  Coleus.  Mr.  Williams — Amaryllis 
Purity,  Croton  Wilsoui,  C.  Stewarti,  Maranta  Kerchoveana,  Asple- 
nium   membranifolium.        From     Messrs.    Henderson — Nepenthes 


superba.  Asparagus  flexuosus,  A.  scandens,  Nothochh-ena  Fendleri, 
Odontoglossum  hebraicum,  Pelargonium  Freak  of  Nature,  Lycopo- 
dium Phlegmaria,  L.  hixum,  Viola  pedata  lilacina,  and  Begonia 
Ocean  Pearl.  In  a  large  collection  of  Coleus,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
suljmitted  nine  new  and  distinct  kinds  for  certificates  ;  Mr. 
Weatherill,  Finchle}',  sent  seven  new  Pelargoniums  of  the  deco- 
rative class  ;  Mr.  G.  B.  Forster,  Slough,  three  new  Pelargoniums 
named  Martial,  Emperor  William,  and  Monitaur  ;  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough,  a  group  of  new  Azaleas  and  new  Roses,  including  some  of 
the  Stapleford  kinds.  Messrs.  Rodger,  ilcClelland  &  Co.,  sent  a 
basketful  of  the  pretty  new  variegated  Forget-me-not  named 
Myosotis  elegantissima ;  and  Mr.  Stapleton,  Finchley,  sent  a  plant 
of  a  new  variegated-leaved  Musk. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  were  finely  represented.  In  the  nursery- 
men's class  for  twelve  Messrs.  Jackson  showed  the  best  collection,  the 
most  conspicuous  being  excellent  examples  of  Imantophyllum  minia- 
tum,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  with  about  lialf  a  hundred  spathes, 
Pimelea  Hendersoni,  Hedaroma  fuchsioides  and  tulipifera,  and  vari- 
ous Ericas.  The  same  exhiljitors  also  showed  the  premier  six  plants. 
In  the  only  other  exhibit  in  this  class  were  fine  specimens  of  Draco- 
phyllum  gracile  {5  ft.  through,  and  well  flowered),  Pimelea  mira- 
bilis,  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  From 
amateurs  also  came  grand  specimens  ;  the  best  six  were  sliown  by 
Mr.  Spode,  and  consisted  of  huge  plants  of  Erica  Cavendishi,  Treman- 
dra  eric-efolia,  Ixora  coccinea,  and  others.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
produced  the  best  ten  plants.  Tliese  represented  in  fine  style  Erica 
affiuis,  E.  Cavendishi,  Statice  profusa,  Acrophyllum  venosum,  and 
otliers. 

Azaleas  were  shown  in  abundance  by  nurserymen  and  amateurs. 
Amongst  them,  however,  there  was  but  little  noveltj',  the  plants 
being  as  usual  of  the  huge  formal  pyramidal  type,  and  the  varieties 
all  well  known.  iUessrs.  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  the  finest  dozen 
plants,  and  also  the  best  in  ,the  class  for  six  plants.  In  the  collec- 
tions of  fine-foliaged  plants  were  some  fine  Crotons,  Palms,  and 
Cyoads  from  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  also  from  Messrs.  Wimsett,  > 
Chelsea.  This  latter  collection  illustrated  well  how  large  plants  of 
P.alms  may  be  kept  in  good  health  in  small  pots,  some  of  whicli  were 
but  9  in.  across,  and  contained  plants  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  The 
best  amateur's  collections  in  this  class  were  those  of  Mr.  Wheeler, 
Regent's  Park,  and  of  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall  :  tlie  former  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Palms  ;  the  latter  of  Cycads,  Crotons,  and  Palms. 
Mr.  Douglas  showed  the  best  six  Ferns,  among  whicli  were  admir- 
able specimens  of  Adiantum  cocinnum  L'etum,  Davallia  Mooreana, 
Todea  pellucida,  Gleiclienia  Speluncre,  and  Adiantum  cuneatum. 
Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  also  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Ferns,  com- 
prising three  Tree  Ferns  (Cyatheas)  Gleiclienia  flabellata  and 
Mendelli,  and  Aglaomorpha  Meyeniana.  Heatlis  were  shown  by  two 
exhibitors,  but  neither  collection  contained  anything  remarkable. 
One  collection  only  of  Pelargoniums  was  exhibited  from  amateurs, 
which  came  from  Mr.  Little,  Uxbridge.  Amongst  them  were 
very  fine  specimens  of  Hermit,  Kingston  Beauty,  Claribel,  Rob 
Roy,  and  Hebe.  In  the  nurserymen's  class,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
showed  six  moderate-sized  specimens  of  Highland  Lassie,  Prince 
Leopold,  Maid  of  Honour,  Claribel,  Isabella,  and  Protector.  A 
numerous  gi'oup  of  Calceolarias  of  a  remarlvably  fine  strain  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dobson,  Isleworth.  The  colours  were  ricli 
and  varied,  and  the  flowers  and  trusses  large.  Excellent  cut  Roses 
were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt  ;  they  consisted 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  others. 
Roses  generally  were  excellent,  and  formed  tlie  chief  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  ilr.  Turner  showed  the  finest  group  of  nine  plants,  con- 
sisting of  Celine  Forestier,  Charles  Lawson,  Juno,  Edward  ilorren, 
Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Victor  Verdier,  La  France,  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  Some  of  these  plants  measured  as  much  as  8  ft.  through 
and  as  much  iu  height,  and  the  smallest  (Duke  of  Edinburgh)  was 
5  ft.  iu  diameter.  Almost  as  fine  a  gToup  was  exliibited  by  Jlessrs. 
Paul,  Cheshunt,  the  largest  plants  in  this  being  Charles  Lawson, 
iWadame  de  St.  Joseph,  Anna  Alexieff,  Celine  Forestier,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Victor  Verdier,  &c.,  all  of  which,  like  the  first  prize 
collection,  were  superbly  flowered.  Mr.  Turner  sliowed  the  only 
twenty  Roses  in  S-iii.  pots,  all  finely  grown  and  well  flowered. 

Orollids. — Five  collections  of  these  were  exhibited,  consisting 
of  a  dozen  plants  in  each.  Three  amateurs'  collections  were  shown, 
the  best  of  which  came  from  Jlr.  Heims,  gardener  to  Mr.  Philbrick, 
Regent's  Park.  It  contained  fine  specimens  of  Cattleya  Mossiee 
with  fourteen  flowers,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  witli  fourteen 
spikes,  Thunia  Marshalli,  Odontoglossum  Alexaudr;e,  and  Masde- 
vallia Harryana,  &c.  From  Sir  H.  Peek's  collection  at  Wimbledon 
came  tlie  next  best  group,  in  which  were  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
O,  Alexandra,  0.  Roezli,  Cypripedium  barbatum  nigrum,  and  others, 
all  well  represented.  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  showed  the  other 
collection,  in  which  were  good  examples  of  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Cypripedium  villosum,  C.attlej'a  Mossia>,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
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and  0.  Roezli.  Jlr.  Williams  ami  Messrs.  Jackson  showed  in  the 
nurserymen's  class.  The  former  had  excellent  plants  of  Cattleya 
Warneri,  Lselia  pm-purata,  JIasdevallia  Harryana  splendens,  M. 
Lindeni,  and  Odontoglossum  vexillarium. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  a  remarkably 
fine  group  of  Roses  in  pots  intermixed  with  Japanese  Maples.  The 
Roses,  though  not  large  plants,  were  well-grown  and  flowered — quite 
a  representative  collection  as  regards  varieties.  Adjoining  this 
group  was  an  equally  large  one  from  Iilr.  Bull,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  Orchids.  Among  other  notable  plants  in  the  group  were 
Hffimanthus  Kalbreyeri,  Draccna  Goldieana,  Drosera  filiformis, 
Eucephalartos  Frederioi  Guilielmi,  and  other  Cycads.  A  very  inte- 
resting group  also  came  from  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery,,  conspicuous 
in  which  were  the  new  plants  mentioned  above,  a  fine  collection  of 
Anrectocliili,  the  rare  Drosophyllum  lusitanicum,  several  species  of 
Lycopodium,  Sarracenias,  Nepentlies,  Amaryllis,  Orchids,  &c. 
Numerous  fine  plants  of  Todea  superba  formed  a  fine  feature  in  the 
collection,  the  deep  green  pellucid  fronds  producing  a  striking  effect. 
From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway,  came  a  similar  collection ; 
amongst  the  most  noteworthy  in  this  were  Amaryllises,  Orchids,  Ferns 
and  Crotons,  Dracrenas,  and  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants. 
These  collections  occupied  the  central  portion  of  the  tent.  Other 
mixed  groups  comprised  an  extensive  one  of  fine-foliaged  plants  from 
Messrs.  J.  Laing,  and  a  fine  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Begonias  : 
similar  groups  also  came  from  ilessrs.  Osboru,  Hooper,  and  Carter, 
all  of  which  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  show. 


results  as  any  occupation  of  man.  Gardening,  which  is  agriculture 
upon  circumscribed  spaces,  has  ever  shared  with  the  fatter  the 
esteem  of  mankind.  Socrates  said,  "It  is  the  source  of  health, 
strength,  plenty,  riches,  and  honest  pleasure."  And  an  eminent 
English  writer  said,  "It  is  amid  its  scenes  and  pursuits  that  life 
flows  pure,  the  heart  more  calmly  beats." — Bukxett  Laxdketii. 


Whit  Monday  Popular  Sho'W. — This  was  in  every  way  a 
success.  The  prizes  for  competition  were  chiefly  provided  for  florists 
and  growers  for  the  market.  Messrs.  Browu,  Hendon  ;  Mr.  Hayes, 
Edmonton  ;  and  Mr.  Aldous,  South  Kensington,  were  the  principal 
exhibitors  for  the  prizes  ;  and  these  were  supplemented  by  Messrs. 
Veiteh,  Osborn,  Canuell,  and  Howard,  who  each  contributed  groups 
and  collections  of  more  or  less  extent  which  added  considerably  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  show,  which  was  numerously  attended  and 
apparently  highly  appreciated. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Schedule.—"  Twelve 
alpine  plants  in  pots,  six  varieties  " — so  reads  an  item  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  schedule.  Looked  at  in  any  way,  this  is  not  clear, 
and  is  likely  to  lead  to  discussion.  The  presumption  is  that  the  words 
"six  varieties"  belong  to  some  other  class,  inasmuch  as  alpine  plants, 
as  a  rule,  have  not  broken  into  varieties  ;  and  at  first  sight  it  would 
seem  that  the  object  of  the  wording  was  to  prevent  too  many  repeti- 
tions, and  its  meaning  not  less  than  six  varieties.  But  exhibitors 
inform  us  that  they  are  disqualified  if  they  show  more  than  six 
kinds,  which  makes  the  thing  absurd  :  so  that  a  grower  who  could 
show  a  dozen  distinct  plants  cannot  show  them,  but  must  show  in 
pairs  !  Taking  the  wording  in  its  exact  sense,  however,  anyone 
could  show  six  varieties  of  one  species  (as  the  new  varieties  of  Phlox 
subulata,  for  example),  and  claim  the  prize.  The  Society  would  do 
well  to  carefuUj'  revise  their  schedule.  The  same  complaint  is  made 
to  us  respecting  other  classes. 

Kew  Gardens. — Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  assistant  director  of 
Kew  Gardens,  Iiad  no  business  to  profess  to  give  a  lecture  the  other 
day  on  "  The  Botanical  Enterprise  of  the  Empire,"  and  then  to  turn 
it  into  a  preposterous  puff  of  the  huge  sham  which  he  assists  in 
directing.  Kew  gardens  are  a  pleasant  resort  for  Londoners  in  the 
summer  time,  though  rendered  far  less  useful  than  they  should  be  by 
the  scandalous  rule  which  keeps  them,  except  on  Bank  Holidays, 
closed  till  two  o'clock,  in  order  that  aristocratic  residents  may  make 
a  private  pleasure  ground  of  the  nation's  property  during  the  long 
mornings  ;  but  everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that,  either  as 
a  botanical  school  or,  to  quote  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer's  term,  ' '  a 
botanical  clearing-house,"  its  worthlessness  is  on  a  par  with  the 
wastefulness  of  its  management.  A  large  staff  of  highly-paid  officials 
pretend  to  do,  and  fail  to  do,  the  work  that  a  few  practical  gar- 
deners, if  left  to  themselves,  would  get  through  very  much  better 
than  now  they  can.  Public  money  enough  is  spent  on  Kew  to  make  it 
the  finest  botanical  school  in  the  world,  and  a  Garden  of  Eden  for 
Londoners  and  all  visitors  to  London  to  revel  in.  At  present  it  is 
only  so  much  of  the  latter  as  its  custodians  cannot  prevent  its  being, 
and  it  makes  no  attempt  to  be  tlie  former. —  Weekly  Despatch. 

Gardening  in  its  Higher  Sense  is  both  an  art  and  a 
science.  It  has  arrived  at  this  estate  by  gradation — slow  compared 
with  the  development  of  many  other  pursuits  ;  but  that  is  conse- 
quent upon  the  complex  nature  of  its  parts.  The  development  of  a 
knowledge  of  geology,  chemistry,  meteorology,  vegetable  physiology, 
and  botany — indeed  something  from  all  human  learning  has  gone  to 
perfect  the  science  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  —  pursuits 
affording  as  wide  a  range  of  research  in  their  ramifications  as 
any  topic  occupying  the  mind  of  man,  and  as  important  in  their 
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Rose  House  Troubles.— Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  some  of  your  readers 
to  advise  me  on  the  following  points?— In  a  Kose  house  adjoining  my  dining-i-oom 
I  have  a  large  Jlart^ehal  ^'iel,  which  suffers  greatly  from  green  Ily  and  also  from 
apparent  mildew.  My  head  man  attributes  the  mildew  to  draughts.  I  have 
tried  dusting  heavily  with  powdered  sulphur,  but  the  aphides  were  liack  again 
two  days  afterwards.  The  roof  is  too  flat,  and  I  attribute  the  mildev/  and 
withering  of  the  leaves  and  buds  to  the  hot  air  collected  at  the  top  of  this  nearly 
flat  roof.  My  experience  of  green  fly  leads  to  the  belief  that  nothing  but  constant 
hand-picking  is  of  any  use  for  these  pests.  This  house  is  also  greatly  infested 
with  ants.  Will  some  one  tell  me  whether  the  ants  eat  the  green  fly  or  the  buds 
of  the  Koses?  I  know  they  eat  my  eaily  Strav/berries  and  ■Melons,  but  Avhat  do 
they  do  on  the  Roses?  In  the  same  house  a  sucker  from  a  Baroness  Rothschild 
made  about  S  ft.  of  gi'owth  last  season  ;  if  it  makes  the  same  growth  for  a  year 
or  two  it  will  fill  the  house.  I  find  this  Robs  remarkably  free  from  greenfly  ; 
but  I  shall  lose  half  the  buds  of  the  Marechal  ^Niel  from  fly  and  apparent  mildew. 
Can  any  one  advise  me?— H.  N.  R,,  Newport.  [Green  fly  is  the  easiest  of  all 
insect  pests  to  destroy,  not  by  hand-picking,  but  by  fumigation  with  tobacco 
paper,  the  only  objection  to  which  is  the  unpleasant  smell,  which,  however,  will 
not  last  above  a  couple  of  days,  after  the  operation  if  the  plants  be  well  syringed 
and  the  house  well  aired.  Mildew  occurs  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  first  and 
foremost  being  drjTiess  and  poverty  of  the  soil ;  next,  atmospheric  stagnation  ; 
next,  cold  draughts  ;  and  next,  aridity  of  the  atmosphere.  From  the  description 
of  your  house,  this  last  is  probably  the  cause  in  your  case.  The  remedy,  therefore, 
is  obvious,  viz.,  ventilate  more  freely.  Powdered  sulphur  will  certainly  destroy 
mildew  better  than  anything  else,  but  as  a  remedy  for  green  fly  it  is  useless.  I 
have  watched  ants  eat  their  way  into  Rose  buds,  but  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  in  regard  to  their  cannibalistic  propensities.  The  scattering  of 
guano  about  theii"  runs  soon  effects  a  clearance.— W.  W.] 

"Water  for  Greenhouse  Plants.— Is  it  necessary  at  this  season  (and 
during  summer)  when  watering  plants  in  agrsenhouse  to  have  the  water  about 
the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  greenhouse  ?  In  winter  I  know  there 
should  be  warm  water  added.— A.  T.  [Water  from  a  pump  or  well  is  not  good 
for  plants  at  any  time.  If  soft  water  from  a  pond  or  open  tank  cannot  be  had, 
the  best  way  is  to  fill  a  tub  in  the  morning  and  place  it  in  the  sun  all  day. 
The  water  will  then  be  ready  for  the  plants  in  the  evening,  at  which  time  all 
watering  is  best  done  during  the  summer  months.— S.] 

Oleanders.— The  flowers  of  my  Oleander  drop  off,  and  last  year  it  did  not 
flower  at  all.  How  should  I  treat  it?— K.  [Shift  your  plant  now  into  a 
compost  consisting  of  two-thirds  sandy  loam  and  one-third  leaf-mould,  keeping  it 
in  rather  a  close  temperature  for  a  tioie,  but  moving  it  when  fairly  established 
into  a  sunny  situation.  An  unhealed  greenhouse  or  frame  is  the  best  place 
for  it.  During  the  summer  months  copious  supplies  of  water  must  be  given  ; 
and  if  in  hot  weather,  when  the  pot  is  fuU  of  root.?,  it  is  placed  in  a  saucer, 
the  plant  will  be  much  benefited.  Occasional  waterings  with  weak  liquid 
manure  will  also  prove  beneflcial.— W.] 

Plants  for  Edgings.— TT.  H".— Lobelia  Eriuus  compacta  is  quite  as  suitable 
for  an  edging  as  L.  Emperor  William.  Silene  pendula  and  compacta  are  both 
rather  tall  for  edgings ;  the  latter  is  the  best.  White,  blue,  or  yellow  would. 
look  well  with  the  Silene,  and  scarlet  or  yellow  with  the  Lobelias. — S.] 

"Wireworms  in  Pots.— -G.  F.  P.— You  must,  we  fear,  shake  the  soil  gently 
from  the  roots  and  rc-pot  in  fresh  material,  in  which  you  are  sure  there  are  no 
wireworms.  Trapping  with  slices  of  Potatoes  or  Fuipe  cake  will,  we  doubt,  not 
prove  satisfactory. 

Ardisias.— j3/(tr(Jc/taZ.— It  is  not  usual  to  experience  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
berries  of  Ardisias  to  set ;  on  the  contrary,  they  generally  set  freely  under  ordi- 
nary stove  treatment. 

Yello'W  Uvularia.— Is  this  a  greenhouse  or  border  plant,  and  does  it  require 
any  special  treatment  ?— J.  B.  [The  plant  you  mean  is  U.  grandiflora.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  succeeds  best  in  a  half -shady  peaty  border.] 

Laced  Polyanthuses.— i?.  S.  Williams,  TloUowai/.— The  flowers  of  your 
laced  Polyanthuses  represent  a  very  fine  strain.  The  ground  colour  is  rich  and 
dark,  and  the  lacing  Ijright  in  colour  and  weU  defined.  The  flowers,  too,  wo 
consider  of  good  size  and  of  fine  form. 

Calceolavias. —Kelivay  tO  Son,  Langport.—Loxse  yellow  grouud  flowers, 
prettily  spotted,  and  finely  formed. 

Bone-dust.— Zf.  IF.- Any  manure  dealer  can  supply  it.  Try  the  London 
Manui'e  Company,  in  Fenchurch  Street. 

Names  of  Plants.— </.  L.— Tecomaaustralis;  Talaumapumila. Old  Suh. 

— Ribes  aureura. E.   5^.— Rhipsalis    salicornioides. W.   J.   3f.—l,    Colax 

jugosus ;  2,  Epidendrum  (apparently  odoratum). Lady  P .—1,  Irollius  asiaticus; 

2,  T.  europreus;  3,  Ranunculus  acris  fl.-pl.  ;  4,  R.  aconitifolius  fl.-pl.  (double 

flowers). S.  ir.- Staphylea  pinnata. Idme.—l,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  ;   2, 

Begonia  fuchsioides  ;  3,  B.  nitida ;  4,  B.  hydrocotylefolia ;  5,  Gasteria  veiTucosa. 

B.  i).— The  larger  flower  of  the  two  sent  is  Lycaste  aromatica  ;  the  other  is 

a  species  of  Oncidium,  but  we  cannot  decide  the  name  from  such  scanty  material. 

J.  G.  D. — 1,  Symphytum  asperrimum  ;  2,  Polygala  vulgaris  ;  3,  Oxalis  Aceto- 

sella;  4,  Melampyrum  pratense. G.  F.  ir.—Staphylea  pinnata. Anuiteur.— 

1,  Boronia  pinnata;  2,  B.  serrulata. A.  B.  C.—l,  Scutellaria  Mociuiana  ;  2, 

Begonia  semperflorens ;  3,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia. E.—l,  Doronicum  caucasicum ; 

2,  Erigeron  mucronatum ;  3,  Doudia  Epipactis. 

Questions. 
Bosa  berberifolia  and  R.  chinophylla.— Do  these  exist  an3^vhe^ein 
England?  and,  if  so,  where  can  I  procure  plants  of  them? — Jean  Sisley,  Moiit- 
plaisir,  Lyons. 

Cyclamen  persicam  Changing"  Colour.— Information  is  requested  as 
to  why  the  flowers  of  tliis  Cyclamen  of,  say,  the  normal  form  (that  is,  white 
petals  and  red  centres)  change  colour.    The  white  petals  are  quite  ijure  when 
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first  open ;  then  gracliially  they  become  rosy  and  almost  red.  This  is  most  disap- 
pointing. Can  any  cause  be  assigned  ?  Are  there  pure  strains,  and  otliers  less 
so  ?  or  has  soil  anything  to  do  witli  tlie  matter  ?  The  experiences  of  any  of  your 
readers  would  very  much  oblige. — F.  F. 

Orchid  Roots  Rotting.— Will  some  correspondent  of  The  Garden  tell 
me  tlie  probable  reason  of  Orchid  roots  rotting?  The  plants  are  growing  in  a 
temperature  of  from  05'^  to  70«  by  day,  and  from  00«  to  OS'^  at  night ;  they  are 
well  supplied  with  moisture,  and  the  new  growths  are  coming  on  very  fast ;  the 
roots  get  2  in.  or  3  in.  long  and  then  rot  off— in  some  cases  only  the  end.  In  others 
right  back  to  the  new  growth. — J.  W.  N. 


THE     KITCHEN     GARDEN. 


WHITE'S     KAKE-HOE. 

I  L.VTELY  obtained  from  Mr.  White,  ironmonger,  of  Ui^pingham,  a 
9-in.  rake  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  make.  Besides  the  ordinary  ar- 
rangement of  teeth,  it  has  riveted  to  its  right-hand  extremity  a 
small  piece  of  steel  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  slightly  sharpened 
at  the  edge.  The  advantage  of  this  addition  to  the  instrument  is 
found  when  weeds  that  liave  been  previously  cut  down  with  the  hoe 
have  to  be  raked  off  the  borders.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  few, 
one  here  and  one  there,  have  been  missed  ;  and  a  half  turn  of  the 
hand  is  sulHcieut  with  this  new  form  of  rake  to  dispatch  the  survi- 
vors, and  they  are  raked  off  with  the  others.  Let  any  one  try  Mr. 
Wliite's  rake  against  that  clumsy  compound   tool  which  consists   of 


A  Hake-hoe. 

a  rake  and  hoe  placed  back  to  back,  and  he  will  soon  experience  the 
difference  between  a  half  and  a  ivhole  turn  of  the  handle  while  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  alluded  to. — B.  >S. 


LATE-PLANTED  ASPARAGUS. 

I  xoTicED  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden"  that  it  was  then 
considered  too  late  to  plant  Asparagns  ;  but,  however  far  that  may 
hold  good  when  plants  have  to  be  sent  from  a  distance,  it  certainly 
does  not  apply  where  they  can  be  had  on  the  spot,  and  can  Ije 
moved  from  place  to  place  without  being  kept  long  out  of  the  ground. 
The  best  plantations  I  ever  saw  were  formed,  I  think,  as  late  as  tire 
middle  of  June,  when  the  tops  of  the  plants  were  quite  in  leaf,  and 
yet  they  scarcely  flagged  or  appeared  to  feel  the  removal  in  the 
Isast,  as,  before  the  shallow  trenches  in  which  they  were  placed 
were  tilled  up,  the  soil  was  well  washed  in  about  the  roots,  and  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  set  to  work  at  once.  This  they  were  assisted 
in  doing  by  the  weather  being  dull  and  showery  at  the  time,  an  im- 
portant matter  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  anyone  wishing  to 
give  late  planting  a  trial.  In  all  cases  when  this  is  undertaken,  the 
plants  ought  not  to  be  more  than  a  year  old  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  taken  from  rows  where  they  have  not  been  thick,  as  if 
so,  it  is  difficult  to  divide  them  without  pulling  them  about  a  good 
deal,   and  mutilating  or  straining  their  roots. 

The  old  system  of  growing  Asparagus  in  raised  beds  is  fast  goiut" 
out,  and  a  more  rational  one  taking  its  place,  which  is  that  of  giving 
more  room  between  the  plants,  so  that  they  can  not  only  enjoy  more 
light  and  air  and  devclope  themselves  much  better,  but,  as  each  indi- 
vidual plant  has  a  much  greater  space  of  ground  in  which  to  feed, 
the  produce  is  consequently  larger  and  finer.  This  is  how  those 
remarkable  heads  are  raised  in  France  ;  but  no  doubt  climate  and  soil 
have  something  to  do  with  the  success  attending  French  culture, 
for   it  is   a   well   knowii   fact  that   ^vhen  our  springs  are  cold,  as 


this  has  been,  Asparagits  comes  small  and  pinched  ;  and  in  unfavotir- 
able  districts  much  of  it  gets  spoiled  by  the  frost  just  as  it  is  pro- 
truding t)n-ough  the  earth,  and  when  the  tops  are  exceedingly  tender. 
Late  cutting,  too,  does  much  to  weaken  the  plants,  and  the  rule  in 
most  places  is  to  keep  cutting  from  the  beds  till  Peas  come  in  ;  and 
they  last  year  were  quite  a  fortnight  behind  their  usual  time,  and 
from  present  appearances  will  be  even  more  this,  as,  owing  to  the 
cold,  it  is  impossible  for  them  or  vegetation  of  any  kind  to  make 
much  headway.  S.  D. 


An  Asparagus  Bed. — If  any  farmer  were  to  read  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  older  works  for  making  an  Asparagus  bed,  he 
would  at  once  conclude  that  Asparagus  was  a  luxury  not  for  him. 
A  pit  was  to  be  dug,  and  oyster  shells  or  brick-bats  put  in  for  a 
foundation ;  then  numerous  loads  of  manure  were  to  be  buried  by 
trenching  ;  and  so  raucli  circumstance  attended  it  that  ordinary  per- 
sons were  frightened  at  the  labour  and  expense.  But  of  late  years 
(says  the  American  Agriculturist)  our  garden-books  do  not  copy  Eng- 
lish methods,  and  in  nothing  is  the  change  for  the  better  seen  more 
distinctly  than  in  Asparagus  culture.  Any  one  who  can  set  out 
Tomatoes  can  plant  an  Asparagus  bed.  The  first  thing  is  to  get 
the  plants  ;  good  strong  plants  a  year  old  may  be  had  of  most  seeds- 
men. If  one  prefers  it  lie  can  raise  the  plants,  but  those  who  buy 
them  will  gain  a  year.  For  family  use  the  distance  of  planting 
varies.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  rows  3  ft.  apart,  with  the 
plants  1  ft.  distant  in  the  row,  is  better  than  nearer.  Choose  good 
garden  soil,  and  set  the  jilauts  so  tliat  the  crowns  will  be  at  least 
4  in.  below  the  general  surface.  At  planting,  give  each  root  a  spade- 
ful of  fine  manure  or  compost,  and  trust  to  annual  manurings  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  productive  condition,  instead  of  the  old  method  of 
manuring  once  for  all  furture  time.  During  the  season  keep  the 
bed  well  cared  for,  the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  plants  sliould  grow  two  years  before  cutting. 

Thickly-sown  Peas.— Fearing  that  the  result  of  a  bad  seed 
harvest  in  1S70  would  be  a  thin  plant  in  18S0,  I  sowed  our  crops  of 
Peas  thicker  than  usual ;  but  thus  far  they  have  germinated  very 
satisfactorily,  and  fine  even  rows  are  the  result.  Certainly  the  soil 
has  been  in  favourable  condition  for  seed  sowing  and  germinating, 
and  I  seldom  remember  a  more  regular  plant  of  all  kinds  of  produce 
than  kitchen  gardens  present  at  the  present  time. — J.  G.,  Linton. 

The  Best  Frame  Potato.— I  have  tried  a  good  many  sorts 
of  Potatoes  for  early  crops  under  glass,  but  as  yet  have  found  nothing 
to  equal  the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney.  We  have  at  present  a  long  range 
of  pits  fit  for  lifting  of  a  selected  strain  of  the  old  true  kind,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  detect  the  slightest  variation  in  a  single  plant. — 
J.  G.  L. 


Cats  in  Gardens  are  often  great  nuisances  ;  and  must  either 
be  kept  out  or  destroyed.  But  let  me  warn  people  not  to  use  any 
strong-smelling  bait  to  entice  them  into  traps,  as  the  party  using 
such  bait  would  (on  proof  thereof  by  any  one  aggrieved)  be  amenable 
to  the  law.  Bait  the  trap  with  an  ordinary  bit  of  meat,  a  dead  mouse 
or  sparrow,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  not  with  Valerian — that  is, 
if  there  be  any  fear  of  discovery — and  then  whatever  comes  to  the 
trap  is  fair  game.  The  typical  case  in  the  law  books  is  that  of 
"  Townsend  r.  Wathen,  9  East,  277,"  and  it  is  described  as  follows  : — 
"  Where  a  defendant  caused  traps  scented  with  strong-smelling  baits 
to  be  placed  on  his  land,  so  near  to  the  plaintiffs  house  as  to  influence 
the  instinct  of  the  plaintiff's  dogs  and  cats,  and  draw  them  irresistibly 
to  destruction,  it  was  held  that  the  defendant  was  answerable  to  the 
plaintiff  for  the  injuries  sustained,  although  he  had  no  intention  of 
injuring  the  plaintiff'  particularly  ;  and  it  was  also  held  that  he 
(defendant)  would  be  responsible  for  injuries  sustained  by  any  dogs 
(or  cats)  tempted  from  the  highway  or  public  paths  to  the  traps  on 
defendant's  land,  for  he  had  no  right  to  invite  them  there  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  them."  Now,  Valerian  would  unquestionably 
come  under  the  description  of  "strong-smelling  baits,"  at  least  so 
far  as  cats  are  concerned,  for  they  are  most  curiously  fond  of  it ;  and 
it  might  be  questioned  if  a  cat  caught  by  it  were  caught  as  a  casual 
or  habitual  marauder,  or  had  been  enticed  by  the  special  bait  used. 
— Gardening  Illustrated. 

Making  Asphalte  "Walks. — A  land  agent  at  Warminster 
makes  these  as  follows  : — Living  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  Cranmore  Quarries,  I  obtain  from  them  the  mixture  known  as 
asphalte,  viz. — gravel  or  stone  chips  mixed  by  machinery  with  tar 
to  a  certain  consistency,  which  is  then  laid  by  two  men  upon  a 
properly  prepared  bed  of  stone  ;  the  asphalte  is  separated  into  two 
qualities,  the  rougher  and  the  finer,  and  laid  in  two  courses,  to  the 
depth  of  lA  in.  to  2  in.  ;  this  is  sprinkled  with  sand  and  compressed 
with  a  hea\-y  roller.  Total  cost  in  our  neighbourhood  varies  from  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  per  yard. — Journal  of  Forestry, 
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"  This  is  an  art 
WTiich  does  mend  liature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Satvre."— Shakespeare. 


LEAFLETS. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster  will  do  good  service  if  lie  can 
bring  about  the  opening  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  the  general 
public.  The  six  acres  of  garden  here  in  question  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  poor  people  of  the  crowded  and  nar- 
row streets  about  the  square,  were  it  thrown  open,  and  the 
hundred  people  who  want  to  keep  it  all  to  themselves  would 
only  suffer  in  their  exclusiveness.  The  truth  is — and  one  is 
glad  to  see  it  expressed  in  such  a  journal  as  Vaiiiti/  Fair — 
that  all  the  squares  of  London  ought  to  be  opened  to  all 
the  people  of  London  ;  and  the  sooner  we  begin  with  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  the  sooner  we  shall  end  with  Grosvenor  Square. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  offers  a  noble  chance  to  make  a  refresh- 
ing garden  in  a  district  badly  in  want  of  one.  It  is,  indeed, 
already  made — there  are  such  fine  trees.  That  such  places 
should  be  closed  while  children  play,  or  die,  in  the  gutter  will 

not,  I  hope,  be  long  endured. 

* 

I  have  read  Mr.  Douglas's  note  in  defence  of  the  certificate 
to  the  Chionographis  japonica  and  his  interesting  description  of 
it,  in  which  the  words  "  very  pretty,"  "  unique,"  &c.,  occur, 
and  cannot  but  think  that  he  must  be  joking.  The  plant  has 
not  a  single  equality  of  a  good  rock  plant,  and  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  such  inhabit,  any  more  than  in  beauty.  If  this 
thing  is  worth  a  first-class  certificate,  hundreds  of  plants  that 
one  never  hears  praised  for  their  beauty  and  are  never  seen 
at  a  flower  show  are  deserving  of  the  same.  The  fact  is,  the  only 
body  really  competent  to  give  a  first  class  certificate  to  a  plant 
is  the  public  itself.  The  committee  who  gives  them  seems  to 
have  no  guiding  rules — one  day  giving  a  first>class  certificate 
to  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  form  of  a  common 
P-ritish  Fern,  the  next  day  postponing  the  consideration  of  an 
absolutely  new  plant  of  some  value  for  the  garden. 

* 

Many  plants  of  a  higher  showy  order  than  the  Chiono- 
graphis, and  to  which  a  certificate  might  be  given  with 
more  justice,  are,  when  put  to  the  test  of  the  garden,  found 
not  worth  a  place.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  note  on  Delphinium 
tricorne  from  a  contemporary  : — "  This  pretty  and  distinct 
species  of  Larkspur,"  we  are  told,  "is  a  tuberous-rooted  peren- 
nial. The  whole  plant  is  not  more  than  1  ft.  high.  The 
flo  .vers  are  dark  blue,  borne  on  dense  spikes  about  G  in.  long. 
It  is  the  earliest  Larkspur  to  flower,  and  is  well  adapted  as  a 
rockwork  plant  or  for  the  herbaceous  border."  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  this  plant  is  interesting  and  early,  it  is 
not  a  valuable  addition  at  all,  and,  as  seen  about  London,  is 
scarcely  worth  a  place.  To  praise  such  plants  does  not  help 
good  gardening,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  harmful,  in  leading 
amateurs  and  others  who  do  not  know  them  to  disappoint- 
ment. As  sent  me  from  York,  its  flowers  are  better  in 
colour,  but  it  has  a  stiff,  poor  habit ;  and  one  has  to  judge  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  many  superb  garden  plants  in  the  same 

family,  both  annual  and  perennial. 

* 

I  hear  of  some  disappointment  expressed  at  Mr.  Dyer's 
lecture  on  the  "  Botanical  Enterprise  of  the  Empire,"  in  which 
he  does  not  notice  the  great  work  effected  by  commercial 
establishments,  and  the  very  great  share  borne  in  it  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  This,  however,  is  compensated  for  by  inor- 
dinate praise  of  Kew.    His  own  appointment  to  the  new  office 


of  sub-director  and  the  consequent  addition  to  the  estimates 
is,  however,  widely  considered  the  smartest  example  of 
"  botanical  enterprise  "  that  has  occurred  in  our  own  time  in 
connection  with  this  Vjrauch  of  knowledge.  It  is  perhaps 
as  well  to  make  public  the  general  dissatisfaction  among 
botanists  with  his  appointment  over  the  heads  of  experienced 
and  distinguished  men  at  Kew  to  what  many  thought  a  need- 
less post.  No  doubt  Mr.  Dyer  is  a  very  praiseworthy  stu- 
dent, but  few  can  see  any  public  reason  for  his  appointment; 
in  fact,  the  thing  is  generally  regarded  bj' botanists,  as  well  as 

by  horticulturists,  as  a  "job." 

* 

The  Fellows  of  the  Linnjean  Society  have  again  asserted 
their  independence,  and  their  determination  to  resi.st  dicta- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  small  majority  of  the  Council.  On 
Monday  last,  the  anniversary  of  Linnieus'sdeatli,  an  unusually 
full  meeting  elected  the  Council  and  officers  for  the  followitg 
year.  A  printed  list  of  those  recommended  by  the  Council  is 
given  to  each  Fellow,  who  has  the  privilege  of  erasing  from  the 
list  any  name  of  which  ho  disapproves,  and  substituting  some 
other  in  its  place  ;  and  this  privilege  was  exercised  to  such  good 
purpose  on  Monday,  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Dyer,  of  Kew,  wa.s 
rejected  by  a  considerable  majority  both  as  botanical  secretary 
and  as  member  of  the  Council,  his  place  being  filled  by 
-Mr.  B.   Daydon  Jackson. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  favourably  known  to  botanists  and  to  the 
students  of  old-fashioned  flower  gardening  by  his  interesting 
and  valuable  reprint  of  the  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  Gerard's 
garden.  He  brings  to  his  work  a  practical  knowledge  of 
business  details  and  an  acquaintance  with  botanical  literature 
which  is  perhaps  unrivalled,  and  he  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  on  a  supplement  to  Pritzol's  "Thesaurus"  of  botanical 
literature,  which  is  now  nearly  ready  for  publication  by  the 
Index  Society.  ^ 

I  know  of  nothing  more  beautiful  at  this  season  of  the  year 
than  a  good  specimen  of  the  Fuchsia-flowered  Ribes  (R.  speci- 
osum)  trained  to  a  wall  or  a  stem  of  an  old  tree,  all  shoots 
being  allowed  to  lean  gracefully  down  laden  with  bright  blos- 
soms. It  has  almost  exactly  the  effect  of  a  Fuchsia  in  good 
bloom,  and  is  one  of  those  neglected  shrubs  which  all  who 
can  grow  it  would  do  well  to  do  so. 

* 

Another  beautiful  shrub  of  the  season  is  the  comparatively 
new  and  beantiful  Rubus  deliciosus,  a  Bramble  with  large 
white  flowers  I'ke  a  single  white  Rose.  It  has  a  good  habit 
and  is  in  all  ways  an  excellent  plant.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  suitable  for  a  wall  or  bank,  growing  by  itself  or  as  a 
bush. 

I   am  glad  to  see  that  one  of    the  most  beautiful  hardy 

plants  figured  in  The    Garden    (Habranthus   pratensis)    is 

not    apparently    going    to    do    well    in    spots    only,    but  is 

thriving  in  many  gardens.       Mr.   Gumbleton  tells  me    that 

it  is  in  flower  with  him  in  the  extreme  south  of  Ireland ; 

and  it  is  also   thriving    near    London.       Mr.    Nelson,    who 

first  bloomed  it  in  the  open  air  as  a  hardy   border  flower, 

however,  has  not  in   Norfolk  a  peculiarly  favoured   climate  ; 

and  evidently  the  plant  is  going  to  become  of  general  use. 

When  the    late    Jlr.   Noel    Humphreys    drew    it    for    The 

Garden^,  he  failed  to  get  its  extraordinary  brilliancy — which, 

indeed,   could  not    be  reproduced.     It  is  wholly  distinct  in 

kind  and  colour  from  any  other  hardy    plant    known,    and 

is  indeed  a  precious  gain. 

« 

Mr.  Barr  sends  me  cut  flowers  of  Ixiolirion  Pallasi,  a  beau- 
tiful blue-flowered  bulbous  plant.  The  stems  are  slender,  with 
long  Grass-like  leaves,  and  bear  a  terminal  umbel  of  Triteleia- 
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like  blossoms.      It  is  a,  native  of  the   Soutlieru  Caucasus   and 

Turkestan,  aud  is  likely  to  [irove  a  valuable  liardy  plant. 

* 

Mr.  riutlauil,  of  Goodwood,  informs  ine  that  tlievo  is  an 
excellent  promise  of  fruit  iu  that  well-stored  garden.  At 
Arundel,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  generally  more^ 
fruit  than  they  know  Avhat  to  do  with,  a  large  collection  of 
Apple  trees  have  only  in  rare  cases  borne  a  blossom.  Here 
during  the  past  year  Peaches  escaped,  and  bore  a  good  crop  ; 
whereas  at  Goodwood  they  were  literally  destroyed,  trees  and 
all,  by  a  cold  storm  in  Juno.  It  is  strange  that  even  in  one 
favoured  district  there  should  be  such  vicissitudes. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Lebeuf  sends  me  superb  specimens  of  the 
three  kinds  of  Asparagus  grown  at  Argenteuil — the  Earlj', 
the  Late,  and  the  Intermediate.  In  appearance  there  seems 
little  to  choose  between  these  :  all  are  good.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  grow  lines  of  them  side  by  side  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  ;  .at  Argenteuil  the  growers  have  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  distinctness  of  the  Early  and  the  Late  kinds. 
In  America  two  kinds  are  now  attracting  attention — Smalley's 
Defiance  and  Connover's.  In  point  of  flavour  nothing  I  have 
tasted  this  year  came  up  to  the  perfectly  white  specimens  sent 
me  by  the  Messrs.  Van  Eden,  of  Haarlem. 

The  following,  from  the  Times  of  last  week,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  people  write  on  subjects  of  which  it  would  be 
praise  to  say  they  know  nothing.  That  must  happen  to  all  of 
us  in  many  things ;  but  to  write  in  a  great  journal  what  is 
false  and  ridiculous  is  too  bad  :— "  Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett,  the 
superintendent,  has,  in  a  warm  room  adjoining  his  office  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  koala,  or  native  bear  of  Australia 
(Phascolarctus  cinereus),  the  first  brought  successfully  to  Eng- 
land. He  lives  on  the  leaves  of  the  blue  Gum  tree,  and  his 
captor  taught  the  little  brute,  which  was  taken  very  young, 
to  eat  the  dried  leaves.  Now  that  he  has  reached  England 
it  is,  of  course,  easy  to  find  the  fresh  foliage  of  the  Eucalyptus 
globulus.  Although  of  very  recent  introduction  among  us, 
the  tree  grows  abundantly  in  almost  every  place  to  which  it 
has  been  introduced.  It  flourishes  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
and  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  and  grows,  too, 
abundantly  at  Kew."  No  wonder  that  unfortunate  amateurs 
go  on  planting  this  tree  in  the  open  air,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  well  known  for  many  years  past  to  be  tender. 

The  smell  in  the  wood-paved  streets  of  London  now  is 
most  offensive,  from  a  mixture  in  the  air  of  tar  and  wood 
dust  and  the  animal-matter  emanations  which  are  given  off 
from  the  wood.  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  in 
this  most  imperfect  system  of  paving  our  streets.  In  the  case 
of  any  perfectly  hard  and  clean  surface,  like  asphalte,  when 
the  streets  and  footways  are  well  washed  with  the  aid  of  a 
hose  on  a  hot  morning  all  the  filth  is  swept  away  in  the 
sewers,  and  the  air  in  the  streets  is  comparatively  pure. 

Keferring  to  the  recent  remarks  in  The  Gaedex  on  "  pedi- 
gree "  Roses,  a  distinguished  Eosarian,  and  one  of  great  expe- 
rience, tells  me  that  in  one  year  he  crossed  nearly  a  thousand 
Eoses,  and  still  has  the  record  of  the  same  in  a  book.  Another 
point  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  "pedigree"  in  connection 
with  Roses  deserves  to  be  mentioned — and  that  is  that  it  is 
properly  used  only  to  record  the  origin  of  an  individual  life  ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  plants  which  are  raised  from  cuttings 
the  individual  is  preserved  ;  and  therefore,  in  connection  with 
plants,  the  use  of  the  word  involves  an  error.  In  the  case  of 
animals  the  individual  often  differing  from  its  parents,  a 
history  of  its  origin  and  race  is  necessary  in  connection  with 
fine  breeding. 


Since  writing  the  paragraph  (p.  407)  about  the  Giant  Reed 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Arundel,  who  says  that  he  has  lost 

the  plant  through  the  severe  winter,  so  that  we  cannot  expect 

it  to  be  common  in  some  districts.     If  it  perishes  whore  the 

Eig  is  happy  as  a  standard  tree,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  do 

very  well  in  the  north. 

* 

Canon  Hole  writes  me,  under  date  Cadenabbia,  Lake 
Como,  I\Iay  20  : — I  have  to  express  my  regret  that  I  could  not 
find  time  for  further  correspondence  with  my  imaginary 
"  Squire."  They  who  care  to  read  my  more  recent  experi- 
ences and  impressions  will,  I  hope,  have  an  opportunity  when 
my  numerous  notes  have  been  put  into  shape,  and  my  illus- 
trated ideas  of  "  Nice  and  her  Neighbours "  issue  from  the 
press.  We  have  had  the  happiest  holiday  imaginable,  aud  my 
head  is  like  a  kaleidoscope  in  motion.  We  don't  know  what 
Eoses  are  in  England ;  and  it  is  quite  as  well  that  we  should 
retain  our  ignorance,  because  we  never  could  realise  the 
graceful  profusion  which  belongs  to  a  sunnier  clime.  Never- 
theless, we  might  go  so  far  as  to  have  a  pretty  Rose  garden  ; 
and  some  da}',  somewliere,  perhaps  somebody  will  try.  But 
the  domes  of  Eoses,  cataracts  of  Eoses,  avenues,  hedges,  car- 
pets— jamais,  jamais  !  This  morning  I  have  been  looking  at 
the  Lake  as  I  stood  by  a  Cryptomeria  clegans  three  times 
mv  height,  over  a  great  bank  of  Azaleas  in  full  flower  (no 
tying  nor  sticking),  and  close  by  a  Magnolia  with  a  trunk 
like  an  English  Oak,  aud  a  Paulownia  imperialis  covered  with 
bloom.  JusTiciA. 
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FUNGI  OF  GELLAES  AND  MINES. 

FrN'ol  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  cellars,  mines,  and  caves,  but, 
as  a  rule,  they  do  not  perfect  themselves — iu  other  words,  they  pro- 
duce an  immense  growth  of  spawn  or  mycelium,  but  seldom  produce 
a  hymenium,  or  spore-bearing  surface.  One  of  the  best  known  of 
cellar  fungi  is  Zasmidium  cellare.  Tins  plant  grows  in  damp  under- 
ground cellars  of  all  sorts,  though  some  persons  imagine  it  is  pecu- 
liar to  wine  cellars.  It  is  abundant  in  old  wine  vaults,  and  it 
spreads  from  the  walls  to  the  casks  and  bottles.  If,  therefore,  a 
bottle  of  wine  has  been  for  a  great  number  of  years  iu  a  wine  cellar 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  its  becoming  coated  with  a  growth  of  the 
black  felt-like  Zasmidium.  A  fungus  growth  round  bottle  and  cork 
is  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  age  in  the  wine.  This  fact  has  led 
unscrupulous  dealers  iu  wine  to  manufacture  a  "  false  Zasmidium" 
from  spiders'  webs  and  rotten  sawdust.  This  substance,  when  skil- 
fully placed  round  a  decoction  of  logwood  and  Elderberries,  will 
often  aid  in  passing  olf  the  dubious  and  recent  liquid  as  "fine  old 
Comet  port,  many  years  in  bottle." 

An  equally  common  plant  of  cellars  is  the  fungus  of  the  Dry  Rot 
(Merulinus  lacrymans).  This  plant,  like  the  last,  frequently  produces 
an  enormous  crop  of  spores,  though  at  times  the  growth  of  the  fun- 
gus goes  on  for  a  long  time  before  any  spores  appear.  Tlie  Zasmidium 
resembles  masses  of  soft  black  wool  or  felt,  whilst  the  fungus  of  the 
Dry  Rot  often  remains  for  a  long  time  like  thick  white  sheets  of 
skin,  which  can  be  peeled  off  from  the  wood  and  Ijricks  of  the  cellar 
in  the  same  way  as  skin  can  be  removed  from  a  dead  animal. 

A  few  years  ago  an  immense  growth  of  white  fleshy  fungus  spawn 
suddenly  grew  in  one  of  the  tunnels  of  (we  think)  the  North  Western 
Railway,  and  was  duly  engraved  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
When  the  cholera  epidemic  was  last  bad  in  London,  the  sewers  were 
all  throughly  inspected  by  Government  ofEcials  ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion similar  large  white  iieshy  growths  of  fungus  spawn  were  seen 
inside  the  sewers.  A  few  years  ago  we  saw  a  similar  growth  all  over  the 
damp  north  wall  of  a  garden  in  Loudon.  No  one  can  tell  for  certain 
what  these  growths  belong  to,  as  they  are  usually  so  imperfect.  To 
attempt  any  determination  would  be  like  naming  a  flowering  plant 
from  an  examination  of  root  fibres  only.  Sometimes  fungus  growths 
of  this  class  grow  under  floors  ;  and  in  this  position  the  fungus  of 
the  Dry  Rot  is  most  common.  But  we  know  of  an  iustance  where 
floor-boards  were  pushed  completely  oS.  the  joists,  near  Chancery 
Lane,  by  a  growtli  of  Coprinus  atramentarius,  a  fungus  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  edible.  Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
gigantic  Polyporus  exhibited  by  the  late  f.Ir.  Alfred  Smee  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  found  by  that  gentleman  growing 
beneath  a  floor  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

When  fungi  grow  in  an  abnormal  manner  in  confined  spaces,  it 
is  very   common   for   them   to  produce  immense   masses   of  fleshy 
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spawn  ;  and  under  thesa  circumstances  they  are  \we\\  able  not  only 
to  push  up  floor  boards  ?.nd  push  window  frames  from  their  settinL:', 
Init  tolift  paving-stones  in  thestreets  of  tOAvns,  as  they  have  frequently 
done.  We  know  of  an  instance  where  a  large  paving-stone  was  to 
uplifted  at  "Worcester,  and  another  at  Basingstoke,  where  a  great 
number  of  paving-stones  had  to  be  reset.  The  most  recent  instance 
which  has  come  under  our  notice  occurred  in  1875  ib  Goswell  Road, 
London.  There  a  largo  paving-stone,  v.'eighing  2  cwt.,  and  measur- 
ing 4  ft.  1  in.  by  2  ft.  1  in.,  was  bodily  raised  from  its  firm  sotting 
iluring  one  niglit.  The  stone  was  opposite  the  door  of  a  barber's 
shop  ;  and  when  the  barber  got  up  in  the  morning  and  opened  his 
door  he  saw  the  stone  upraised  so  that  he  could  not  step  out.  The 
barber,  of  course,  immediately  dug  out  the  fungus,  and  rushed 
off  to  the  British  Museum  with  it  as  a  national  curiosity  of 
fabulous  value.  This  fungus  was  an  abnormal  growth  of  Agaricus 
cartilagineas. 

Sometimes  a  fungus  appears  in  cellar's  in  the  form  of  thick  brown 
cords  ;  these  cords  ramify,  and  creep  over  the  walls  and  wood  in  all 
directions,  creeping  into  crannies  and  through  holes,  and  seldom  pro- 
ducing any  fruit.  This  growth  belongs  to  several  fungi,  and  under 
favourable  conditions  will  generally  produce  some  sijeeies  of  Poly- 
porus,  of  which  genus  the  woody  fnngi  found  on  old  stumps  and 
palings  are  characteristic  examples.  This  cord-like  fungoid  growtli 
has  often  been  described  under  tlie  name  of  Rhizomorpha,  from  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  form  of  roots. 


Abnormal  FLingoid  Growtli  from  a  Cave. 

Sometimes  a  fungoid  growth,  bright  j'ellow  in  colour,  and  com- 
posed of  innumerable  threads,  growing  like  fur  on  an  animal's  back, 
appears  in  cellars,  chiefly  on  the  woodwork  and  on  articles  of  wood 
stored  in  cellars  ;  this  is  a  very  beautiful  object,  and  has  been 
named  Ozonium  auricomura.  We  once  received  a  long  packing-case 
by  rail,  which  we  at  first  suspected  was  a  coffin,  and  we  really  feared 
it  contained  a  dead  fungologist ;  but  on  opening  the  case  we  found 
that  some  correspondent  had  kindly  forwarded  us  a  house  broom 
which  had  long  remained  disused  in  a  dark  cellar  and  had  become 
completely  and  densely  coated  with  rich  golden  hairs,  each  hair 
about  2  in.  long,  and  being  no  otlier  than  a  profuse  growth  of  this 
mycelium. 

Again,  there  is  a  well-known  growth  in  oil  mills  of  immense  masses 
of  green  and  greasy  fleshy,  spawn,  belonging  to  the  fungus  of  one  of 
tlie   blue  moulds. 

Many  of  the  imperfect  fungus  growths  here  glanced  at  are 
at  times  luminous  in  the  dark  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
some  forms  of  the  root-like  RhizomorpIjK.  Sometimes  the  tips 
of  the  root-like  terminations  of  the  cords  are  alone  phos- 
phorescent ;  at  other  times  the  entire  mass  of  cords  are  more  or  less 
luminous  ;  whilst  examples  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith  where  entire  and  perfect  Polyporei  were  phosphorescent  in 
some  of  the  mines  of  Wales.  The  sjiawn  of  Polyporus  annosus  is 
a  terrible  pest  in  some  of  the  mijies  of  Glamorganshire  ;  the  myce- 
lium is  often  luminous  in  these  subterranean  places  of  growth,  and 
the  perfect  fungus  is  a  common  parasite  of  the  Pine  tribe.     It  per- 


fects itself  on  some  on  the  Fir  timber  of  the  South  Wales  mines,  and, 
when  immature  and  perfect   alike   it   is  tlicre  liighly   phosphores- 
cent. 

Oiir  illustration  shows  an  abnormal  fungoid  growth,  as  often 
observed  in  the  limestone  caverns  near  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 
It  clings  to  beams,  stairs,  and  similar  wooden  structures,  and  is 
upwards  of  6  in.  in  length,  of  a  pr.re  white  colour,  and  soft  and  ligiit 
as  cotton.  A  peculiar  feature  in  this  Mycelium  is  its  pendent  manner 
of  growtli  ;  and  in  this  it  resemljles  the  Polyporus  of  the  Welsh 
mines,  illustrations  of  which  may  be  seen  amongst  ^Ir.  Worthington 
Smith's  drawings  of  fungi  in  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  Briti.sh 
Museum.  There  is  a  leaf-like  expansion  at  the  base  of  the  American 
plant  ;  and  similar  expansions  of  spawn  are  common  to  many  of  the  ' 
fungi  of  cellars,  caves,  and  mines  in  this  country.  ¥. 
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PORTUGAL,  OLD  AND  NEW.* 

This  book,  evidently  written  by  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
Portugal,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  dealings  with  that 
country,  as  well  as  by  those  who  may  wish  to  know  something  of 
its  history,  customs,  and  manners,  all  of  v.diich  are  well  and  plea- 
santly set  forth  in  the  .3S6  pages  of  which  it  consists.  From  that 
part  of  it  which  more  particularly  concerns  horticulture,  we  extract 
the  following  account  of  one  or  two  kinds  of  Portuguese  villa  gardens, 
and  the  grounds  connected  Avith  them  : — 

"  The  Portuguese  gentleman's  ideal  of  a  country  house  is  the  old 
Roman  one  of  a  villa,  and  his  residence  in  it  a  rlUif/yiafiim,  after 
the  modern  Italian  fashion — a  brief  holiday  time  in  the  hot  .season. 
There  is,  of  course,  every  variet}'  of  size  and  pretentiousness  in  the 
houses  used  for  theviUeggiaiui-u  in  Portugal ;  but  almost  invariably  for 
grounds  the  dwelling  has  round  it  Vineyards,  Orange  and  Olive 
groves,  and  corn  fields.  On  the  threshing-floor  may  be  seen  huge 
piles  of  golden-red  Maize  cobs,  lying  ready  for  the  master's  eye  to 
assess,  and  the  lesser  heaps  of  the  more  precious  Kidney  Beans, 
white,  brown,  or  mottled.  The  great  Gourds,  or  Water  Melons  are 
still  in  the  fields  where  they  have  grown,  getting  their  last  mellow- 
ing touches  of  colour  from  the  autumnal  sun  rays.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful time  for  all  the  fauiily.  The  children  play  at  water-works,  and 
swim  Oranges  in  the  runlets  of  water  flowing  from  the  Nora,  look 
out  the  sweetest  bunches  of  Grapes  ;  or  play  at  hide-anu-seek  in 
the  rank  growth  of  vegetation  which  the  summer  sun  has  raised. 
The  girls  saunter  in  the  flower  garden,  with  its  old-fashioned  box- 
edged  paths  and  beds  well  shaded  by  Camellias  and  Tangierine 
Orange  trees,  and  filled  full  with  flowering  plants  of  the  older  fashion, 
the  Asters,  the  Balsam,  Heliotrope  and  scented  Verbena,  Cock's- 
combs,  Geraniums,  bine  and  scarlet  Salvias,  Dahlias  and  Fuchsias 
of  the  more  primitive  kinds,  Chrysanthemums,  and  great  bushes  of 
the  yellow-flowered  Sedum — all  deplorable  enougli  in  the  eyes  of 
p.ny  modern  gardener,  but  gay  and  bright  and  charming  from  sheer 
force  of  unchecked  luxuriance.  The  house  is  a  very  plain  one  ; 
a  square  building,  generally  white-washed  inside  and  out,  witli  broad 
overhanging  eaves  painted  with  Vermillion  underneath.  JIany  of 
these  liouses  have  one  large  central  room  with  a  number  of  little 
cells  for  bedrooms,  opening  out  on  three  sides.  This  central  room, 
uncarpeted,  and  furnished  with  a  dozen  or  two  of  rickety  chairs  and 
a  large  deal  table,  is  hung  with  monstrously  bad  fi'amed  prints. 
Here  the  family  meet  and  take  their  meals. 

"Such  is  the  z-iUeijijtatura  of  the  middle  classes  not  over-burdened 
with  tins  world's  goods.  Among  the  country  houses  of  wealthier 
people,  who  have  l)een  fortunate  enough  to  buy  or  inlierit  villas  of 
the  more  luxurious  kind,  are  some  magnificent  and  singularity  hideous 
modern  dwellings,  with  huge  earthenware  greyhounds,  or  wild  boars, 
keeping  guard  over  pretentious  gateways,  painted  glass  in  the 
windov.s,  and  enormous  balls  of  silvered  tin  perched  on  portentous 
cupolas  on  the  house  top,  buildings  inviting  the  wrath  of  heaven  by 
every  enormity  of  bad  taste— a  style  of  architecture  defying  all  re- 
cognised canons  of  art,  and  gardens  which  would  be  as  unpleasant  as 
the  houses  but  that  in  this  kindly  climate  Nature  takes  these  mat- 
ters intoher  own  liands,  'invading  the  quincunx  '  with  the  luxuriance 
of  her  plant  growth,  violating  the  '  trim  parterre '  most  satisfactorily, 
and  making  an  agreeable  tangle  and  wilderness  of  the  most  correct 
design. 

"  There  are,  however,  in  Portugal  villa  dwellings  and  gardens  of 
the  richer  and  more  luxurious  sort,  of  an  older  and  better  fashion 
than  this.  One  such  is  in  my  memory  as  I  write  :  a  stately  house 
of  plain,  solid  architecture,  with  a  walled  courtyard  in  front,  where- 
old  Orange  trees  over-shadow  the  rippling  surface  of  a  stone-formed 
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tank,    into   which   ilesceatU    a   ijleatiful   waterfall   from   a    carved 
dolphin's  lieait. 

"As  in  tha  case  of  the  smaller  villas,  the  house  is  connected  with  a 
farm,  and  the  gronnds  anl  girden  min.!le  in  the  same  pleaiant 
fashion  wit!i  thi  appurtenances  of  the  farmstead.  Along,  straight, 
over-arohin^  avenue  of  Camellia  and  Seville  Orange  trees  terminates 
in  a  broid,  pave  1  thre3hin:;-a')3r.  In  a  little  dell  below  the  house, 
uider  a  dense  shalo.v  of  Fig  and  Loc|uat  trees,  is  the  huge  water- 
wheel,  worked  by  six  oxen,  an  1  raising  a  little  river  from  the  depths 
below!  The  terraced  fields,  the  Orange  and  Olive  groves,  and  the 
orehards,  are  all  surrounded  by  broad  wallis  oversluadowed  by  a 
heavy  pleached  trellis  supporting  Vines,  and  here  in  the  hottest 
summer's  day  is  cool  walking  in  the  grey  half-shadow  of  the  greenery 
overhead.  Runlets  of  water  course  along  in  stone  channels  by  the 
side  of  every  path  and  roadway,  and  the  murmur  of  rumiing  water 
—a  sound  of  which  the  earnever  tires  in  the  South— is  heard  every- 
where and  always. 

"Tlio  wtU-shaded  garden  is  laid  out  in  the  stately  Italian  fashions 
with  carved  stone-work  in  its  terraced  and  balustraded  walks,  its 
nifhts  of  broad  steps,  and  its  fountains  and  gold-tish  ponds  ;  and 
UeT-e,  more  than  anyhere,  the  water-threads  and  jets  and  cascailes 
fall  and  rise  and  splash  with  most  refreshing  murmuring.  There 
is  nothing  the  Portuguese  so  much  deliglit  in  as  this  flow  of  ever- 
moving  water,  cooling  the  air,  and  associated  with  the  very  iilea 
of  fertTlity  and  green  luxuriance.  In  the  three  hundred  years  wdiieh 
have  elapsed  since  the  '  Lusiads  '  were  written,  and  partly  in  con- 
seriueuce  of  the  great  deeds  of  prowess  on  which  the  poem  is 
founded,  Portugal  has  become  the  emporium  of  a  wealth  of  plant 
form,  chieily  in"  fruit  and  forest  trees,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Camellias  from  Japan  have  long  been  the  chief  ornament  of 
every  garden,  growing  to  the  size  of  Apple  trees  in  England.  The 
Lorjuat  from  China  surpasses  as  a  giver  of  shade  the  Fig  itself— the 
old-world  type  of  shade-giving  trees;  in  November  it  fills  the  air 
with  the  sweet  scent  of  its  blossoms,  and  ripens  its  refreshing  yel- 
low fruit  in  early  summer.  The  Gum  trees  of  Australia,  and 
especially  the  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus,  the  Fever  tree),  have 
positively  altered  the  aspect  of  the  more  inhabited  parts  of  the 
country  within  the  last  twenty  years  ;  so  that  a  modern  painter, 
to  make  a  characteristic  landscape,  must  now  needs  introduce  into 
his  picture  this  species  of  Gum  tree,  with  its  slender,  polished  trunk, 
its  uuright  branch-growth  against  the  sky-line,  and  its  long  droop- 
inn-  leaves,  rich  in  winter  time  with  a  mellow  splendour  of  russet  red, 
and  yellow.  Again,  there  is  the  Bella  Sombra,  a  huge  forest  tree 
from  Brazil,  which  has  taken  most  kindly  to  Portuguese  soil  and  cli- 
mate. But  finest  of  the  imported  trees  is  the  great-flowered  Magno- 
lia from  Carolina  and  Central  America— a  forest  giant  in  its  native 
lands,  and,  where  it  finds  a  damp  and  congenial  soil,  nothing  less 
in  size  in  this  country.  The  age  of  the  very  oldest  Magnolia  in  Por- 
tugal cannot  exceed  120  years,  and  yet  already  some  of  them  tower  toa 
iheTght  exceeding  that  of  the  tallest  English  Oak  tree,  rearing  .aloft 
liuge  clouds  of  shining.  Laurel-like  leafage,  starred  here  and  there  in 
spnng  and  summer  time  with  their  great  wdiite  and  scented 
lilossoms. 

"All  these  trees,  together  with  many  Conifers  from  the  highlands 
of  Brazil  and  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  co'zntless  shrubs,  are 
going  far  to  make  of  Portugal  a  marvel  in-  variety    of  rapid  and 
uxurlant  growth." 

The  book  contains  a  map  of  Portugal,  .and  several  woodcut  illustra- 
tions of  places  and  buildings,  around  some  of  which  cluster  associa- 
tions connected  with  bygone  times. 


represented  were  cultivated  at  Schunbrunn,  having  been  raised  from 
seeds  or  rhizomes  collected  in  Brazil  during  the  Emperior  Maxi- 
milian's travels.  As  iflany  as  forty-five  species  from  this  source 
were  raised  and  flowered,  but  not  all  of  them  are  figured.  Some  of 
them  are  already  known  in  this  country,  and  doubtless  the  new 
ones  Vi'ill  soon  be  introduced. 


FIGURES    OF  CULTIVATED   AHOIDS. 

T. IE  Imperial  Gardens  at  Schonbrunn  have  for  years  past  sheltered 
t'.ie  richest  and  finest  collection  of  living  Aroids  ever  brought 
tj-fether  ;  and  the  late  Director  of  the  Gardens,  Dr.  H.  Schott, 
studied  them  to  such  advantage  that  his  name  \vill  go  down  to 
posterity,  not  merely  as  an  ardent  cultivator  of  this  singular  and 
often  be.a'utiful  class  of  plants,  but  as  the  first  investigator  and  ex- 
positor of  the  manifold  peculi.arities  in  structure  exhibited  liy  its 
members.  Under  the  title  of  "Aroidea;  Maximilianiie,"  a  Large  folio 
of  coloured  plates  and  descriptive  text  has  recently  been  published 
in  Vienna.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  botanical  results 
of  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian's  travels  in  Brazil,  and  in  another 
sense  it  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Schott,  inas- 
inuch  as  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  text,  and  superintended  the 
prep.aration  of  the  plates,  wdiioh,  independently  of  their  artistic 
beauty,  truthfulness,  and  botanical  detail,  are  among  the  finest  re- 
presentations of  jjlants  in  chronio-lithography  that  we  have  seen.  The 
c3lourint>-  is  far  better  executed  than  a  great  de.al  of  the  recent  hand 
works,  and  every  lover  of  Aroids  who  can  spare  £4  should 
procure  this  hook.     It  contains  forty-two  plates,   and  all  the  plants 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND     WOODLANDS. 

COMPARATIVE   ADVANTAOES    OF    PITTING   AND 
NOTCHING. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  these  two 
methods  of  planting,  extracted  from  the  "  Journal  of  Forestry," 
may  help  to  dispel  any  prejudice  that  exists  regarding  the  latter, 
and  show  that  some  of  the  advantages  with  which  the  former 
is  credited  are  more  imaginary  than  real.  We  have  freciuently 
heard  (s.ays  that  journal)  "pitting "credited  with  the  following  advan- 
tages over  notching  : — 1st.  Pits  may  be  opened  at  any  time  Avhen  an 
opportunity  offers,  before  the  busy  planting  season  begins,  wdiioh 
means  not  only  work  done  in  advance,  but  the  pulverisation  of  the 
soil.  iiid.  That  the  young  trees  when  removed  from  the  w-ell-culti- 
vated  nursery  are  but  little  affected  by  the  change  when  the  soil  is 
thus  prepared  for  their  reception  ;  and,  again,  that  if  the  soil  is  thin 
the  surface  can  be  chojiped  and  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  jiits,  thereby 
giving  the  tender  rootlets  the  benefit  of  the  best  available  nourish- 
ment°to  start  with.  3rd.  That  the  Grass  or  rough  herbage  does  not 
grow  so  rank  about  the  young  trees  the  following  summer,  or  do 
them  such  injury  wdion  the  surface  is  turned  down. 

Now  let  us  inquire  whether  these  beneficial  results  are  really 
attained  by  pitting,  or  if  there  are  no  counteracting  disadvantages. 
1st.  When  the  thorough  pulverisation  of  the  soil  is  desired,  planting 
— .especially  on  stiff  clays,  that  harden  in  the  sun  and  will  not  crum- 
ble unless  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost — must  be  deferred  until  the 
spring.  Hence  preliminary  pit  opening  is  of  no  advantage  to  the 
forester  as  regards  the  more  expedition  prosecution  of  autumn  oper- 
ations. 2nd.  Pits  opened  on  retentive  soils  previous  to  planting  are 
exposed  for  the  time  to  the  puddling  action  of  wet  weather,  and 
become  receptacles  for  the  greater  part  of  the  rain  that  falls  on  the 
surrounding  surface,  not  only  while  they  remain  open,  but  when 
filled  in.  For  the  soil  dug  out,  having  undergone  pulverisation 
becomes  more  easily  penetrated,  and  will,  wdien  put  into  the  pits 
admit  water  more  freely  than  that  undisturbed.  Consequently  the 
young  trees  get  chilled,  and  frequently  perish  from  the  effects  of  the 
excessive  moisture  retained  in  these  puddled  basins.  Again,  plants 
pitted  on  open  unretentive  soils  are,  wdien  deprived  of  the  support 
and  shelter  of  the  firm  surface  turf,  liable  to  suffer  considerably  from 
the  effects  of  wind-waving  and  summer  droughts.  3rd.  However 
well  the  pits  may  be  filled  in,  whether  with  soil  freshly  dug  out,  or 
that  pulverised,  the  surface  will  gradually  settle  down  and  become 
depressedwhere  the  plant  stands.  From  these  depressions,  sponge- 
like Mosses,  th.at  retain  moisture  until  it  becomes  poison  tc  young 
trees,  frequently  spring,  and  add  to  the  many  failures  that  follow  this 
method  of  planting. 

We  will  now  briefly  notice  tlie  advantages  of  notching  as  compared 
with  pitting: — 1st.  The  expedition  with  which  plants  can  be  notched 
in  frequently  enables  the  forester  to  dispense  with  inexperienced 
hands  and  get  over  an  extent  of  ground  tliat  with  his  regular  staff 
of  men  would  be  otherwise  impossible.  The  cost  will  not  exceed 
that  cxpende.l  on  the  opening  of  pits  preparatory  to  planting,  nor 
will  the  replacing  of  failures  add  so  much  to  the  original  outlay. 
2ud.  Plants  notched  in  on  light  soils  have  the  grassy  sward  or  fibrous 
surface  turf  to  shield  their  roots  from  the  penetrating  summer 
droughts,  and  are  but  little  disturbed  or  strained  by  wind-waving 
when  thus  held  firmly  round  the  neck.  On  clay  or  peat  no  depres- 
sions are  formed  that  catch  the  surface  water  orfacilltate  the  growth 
of  Mosses,  nor  will  the  soil  set  hard  and  crack  in  tlie  summer  sun. 
3rd.  This  method  of  planting  has  proved  very  successful  on  bleak, 
heathy  moors,  exposed  hill-sides,  and  rugged  mountain  slopes,  where, 
from  the  rough  boulder-strcAvn  and  rock-projeeting  surface  formation 
of  the  latter,  pitting  would  have  been  impracticable.  Ample  testi- 
mony to  this  success  is  presented  to  the  arboriculturist  that  visits 
the  north,  wdiere  valuable  plantations  greet  the  eye  on  every  hand, 
softening  the  features  of  the  stern  and  rugged  landscape,  and  making 
the  wastes  that  formerly  seemed  worthless  in  many  instances  pay  as 
well  as  good  agricultural  land. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  more  extensive  planting  of  waste 
lands  may  lie  in  contemplation,  we  would  recommend  a  selection  of 
smaller  plants,  the  more  general  adoption  of  notching,  less  pitting, 
and  more  draining.  To  the  doubting  we  would  say,  Test  the  two 
methods  side  by  side  with  plants  not  over  three  years  of  age,  and 
from  the  result  draw  your  conclusions  as  to  their  respective 
merits. 
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Eurybia  Gunni. — The  accomiJanying  woodcut  is  an  excellent 
representation  of  the  beautiful  flowering  shrub  which  Mr.  Gumble- 
ton  sent  to  us  a  fortnight  ago  from  his  garden  at  Belgrove,  near 
Queenstown,  under  the  name  of  E.  tomentosa,  but  which  is,  we 
believe,  E.  Gunni.  Our  correspondent  in  his  note  (p.  40i)  says  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  with  him  in  Ireland  ;  but  we  fear  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  it  would  prove  rather  tender,  excejitin  sheltered 
positions  against  walls.  The  flower-heads  are  pure  white,  and  the 
engraving  shows  its  extremely  floriferous  character.  It  is  a  shrub 
which  is  well  wortli  trying  in  any  favourable  locality,  or  even  as  a 
cool  greenhouse  subject.  E.  argophylla,  remarkable  for  the  Musk- 
like odour  of  the  leaves,  is  hardy  against  walls  in  London  gardens,  and 
forms  a  handsome  bush  when  well  established. — W.  G. 

Pyrus  japonica. — This  hardy  June-flowering  shrub,  so  bril- 
liantly eft'eotive  at  a  time  when  bright  colours  are  more  or  less 
wanted  in  pleasure-grounds,  is  capable  of  being  employed  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  It  is  a  most  accommodating  plant,  thriving  and  flowering 
freely  even  in  the  most  sun-secluded  aspects,  and  in  soils  of  tlie 
worst  description.  It  forms  a  capital  companion  to  the  Pyracantha, 
growing  (like  that  useful  berry-bearing  shrub)  very  freely  in  the 
confined  precincts  of  a  town.  AVhere  scarcely  anything  else  will 
grow,  these  two  plants  thrive  most  satisfactorily — the  one  coming 
into  bloom  at  an  early  period  of  the  year,  the  other  cheering  us  with 
a  profusion  of  bright  berries  throughout  the  winter  season.     To  see 


Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs.— Cold  and  cutting  as  the  winds 
have  been  for  a  long  time  past,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  in  finer  condition  than  they  have  been  and  still  are 
tliis  season.  Foremost  among  them  just  now  are  the  different  kinda 
of  Berberis,  B.  Darwini  being  particularly  striking.  The  same  also 
may  be  said  of  P.  stenophylla,  which  is  even  more  pendulous,  and 
therefore  well  adapted  for  banks,  mounds,  or  roekwork,  in  cither  of 
which  positions  it  looks  quite  at  home.  Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica  is 
likewise  most  brilliant,  both  against  a  wall  and  as  a  shrub  ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  harder  and  drier  the  position  tlie  better  will 
it  succeed.  I  have  seen  it  very  effective  trained  against  a  house  ; 
but,  as  the  blooms  are  briglit  scarlet,  it  should  only  be  used  in  this 
way  when  the  dwelling  is  built  with  light  brick  or  faced  with  stone. 
There  is  a  new  white  variety  of  it  which,  if  anything  like  as  good 
and  free  as  P.  japonica,  will  form  a  very  desirable  companion-plant 
to  it.  When  grown  in  shrubberies,  it  is  a  great  point  to  let  them 
assume  their  own  natural  habit,  instead  of  pruning  them,  as  is  too 
frequently  done.  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  and  P.  Maulei  are  like- 
wise very  desirable  plants  to  grow,  either  as  bushes  or  as  standards, 
the  latter  being  the  best  for  standards,  as  trained  in  that  way  the 
branches  depend  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  tliem  very  elegant 
objects  when  clothed  their  whole  length  with  blossoms.  Then  again, 
there  are  the  Brooms,  both  yellow  and  white,  that  have  been  very 
conspicuous  for  at  least  a  month  ;  so  that,  altogether,  there  need  not 
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the  Pyrus  at  its  best  it  should,  however,  have  an  open,  sunny  posi- 
tion. When  thus  placed,  it  ripens  its  wood  well,  and  bears  an 
enormous  quantity  of  flowers.  There  are  both  red  and  white  varieties 
of  Pyrus,  and  if  the  grower  desires  it,  he  may  obtain  a  very  pleasing 
effect  by  so  planting  that  the  branches  of  the  two  intermingle.  This 
Pyrus  may  be  trained  to  walls,  to  which  it  may  be  either  nailed 
closely  or  allowed  some  freedom  of  development.  The  latter  plan  is 
the  best,  as  a  more  informal  ajjpearance  is  thereby  obtained  ;  and  if 
annually  thinned  a  little,  so  as  to  let  in  sun  and  air,  the  plant  flowers 
quite  as  profusely  as  when  a  rigid  method  of  training  is  carried  out. 
It  may  be  made  to  cover  rustic  summer-houses  and  porches,  and  will 
of  itself,  when  judiciously  trained,  form  an  effective  shelter  against 
the  summer  sun.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  form  of  a  bush,  or  trained 
to  poles  or  iron  supports  in  any  desired  situation  in  the  pleasure- 
ground.  There  is  also  another  method  of  training  to  which  this 
plant  may  be  subjected,  with  the  very  best  results.  It  may  be 
grown  in  the  form  of  a  standard,  in  which  case  it  assumes  a  some- 
what pendent  habit,  displaying  to  the  fullest  advantage  its  masses 
of  brilliant  flowers.  When  thus  trained,  and  when  gi-own  in  the 
form  of  a  bush,  a  certain  amount  of  pruning  will  have  to  be  practised, 
thinning  out  all  superfluous  wood,  retaining  only  the  best  and 
strongest  branches,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not  to  obliterate  all 
irregularity  of  outline.  The  Pyrus  japonica  is  such  a  beautful  object 
when  in  full  bloom,  that  it  is  Avorthy  of  mire  care  than  it  generally 
receives., — G.  C. 


be  any  dearth  of  flowers  in  shrubberies  at  early  springtide  ;  and  as-, 
to  other  hardy  plants  to  ornament  the  ground  or  borders  in  front, 
there  are  any  number,  most  notable  among  which  at  starting  are 
the  bulbous  subjects,  as  being  the  first  to  break  through  the  crust  of 
the  earth  and  put  forth  their  blossoms.  Many  of  these  plants  look 
best  among  the  grass  immediately  bounding  the  shrubs,  or  under 
deciduous  trees  where  they  are  never  disturbed  ;  as  do  also  Prim- 
roses, as  there  they  get  tlie  requisite  shade  and  rest,  and  are  not 
overgrown  and  smothered  by  others.  With  very  little  trouble  the 
lon^  grass  may  be  just  pulled  or  clipped  to  give  the  foliage  fair  room 
and  breathing  space  till  it  ripens  olf,  after  which  the  mowing 
machine  set  at  a  high  level  will  do  no  harm. — S.  D. 

Blooming  Flowering-shoots  of  Shrubs  in  Water.— 
I  observe  that  a  lady  complains  she  cannot  succeed  in  making  things . 
liloom  with  the  German  method  of  submersion  in  chemically  prepared 
water.  The  ladies  of  my  household  have  no  trouble  in  jiroducing 
bloom  on  Apple  and  other  free-blooming  things  by  the  following  very 
simple  plan.  They  place  the  Apple  twigs,  or  whatever  they  desir" 
to  bloom,  in  clear  glass  vases,  and  place  the  vases  where  they  will 
get  a  great  deal  of  sunshine,  asiii  a  bay  window.  Apple  twigs  cvt; 
about  March  1  are  just  about  ready  to  burst  into  ijloom  at  this  date 
(March  IS).  The  vases  are  kept  filled  with  rain-water  only.  I  have 
paid  no  particular  attention  to  the  matter,  but  think  the  bright  sun- 
shine is  quite  an  important  part  of  tlie  experiment. — Gardeners'. 
Monthli/. 
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Rheum  nobile. — This  is,  without  exception,  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  plants  -n-hich  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  in 
flowev.  It  is  now  in  Ijloom  for  the  first  time  in  the  Eliuburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  and,  owing  to  its  novel  aspect,  is  attracting  much 
attention.  The  plant  itself  is  not  noteworthy,  lint  the  flower  stem, 
which  is  about  i  ft.  high,  is  clothed  with  hu'ge  yellow  or  lemon- 
tinted  membranaceous  bracts  overlapping  each  other,  rendering  it  a 
very  striking  object.  The  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  flower  stem  are 
fully  (i  in.  in  diameter,  gradually  diminishing  upwards  and  entirely 
hiding  the  true  flower;,  which  are,  as  in  all  members  of  the  genus, 
rather  inconspicuous. — E.  X.  [Of  this  Rhubarb  an  illustration  xiiU 
be  found  in  TriE  Gakliex,  Jlay  1  (p.  3S'J).] 

Stove  Climbing  Plants.— At  this  season  t!ie  numerous 
climbing  plants  whicli  drape  t!ie  roofs  of  tlie  stoves  at  Kew  are  for 
the  most  part  at  their  best,  and  afford  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
selection  for  general  decorative  purposes.  In  the  Palm  house  there 
ai-e  in  flower  the  beautiful  Brazilian  twining  plant,  Stigmaphyllum 
ciliatum,  a  species  with  long  slender  shoots,  pendulous  racemes  of 
bright  yellow  flowers  produced  plentifully,  and  heart-shaped  leaves, 
with  bristled  margins,  from  which  is  derived  its  specific  name. 
Clerodendron  volubile  and  C.  speoiosum  are  also  two  liighly  desir- 
able climbers.  The  former,  from  Western  Africa,  Ijears  a  profusion 
of  large  spreading  clusters  of  white  blossoms,  spotted  with  mauve  ; 
the  latter  of  similar  habit  witli  bright  red  flowers,  which,  liiie  the 
pi'eoeding,  are  useful  in  a  cut  state.  Of  sweet-scented,  if  not  showy 
kinds,  may  be  mentioned  Jasminura  streptopus,  with  white  star- 
like flowers,  and  .J.  glaueum,  with  similar  flowers  of  smaller  size. 
Pctra3a  volubilis,  Bignonia  speciosa,  Hexacentris  mysorionsis,  plants 
previously  mentioned  in  TilE  Garden,  are  likewise  highly  desirable, 
and  may  without  Iiesitation  be  recommended  for  grov.'ing  as  pillar 
or  rafter  plants  in  any  stove  or  warm  greenhouse. 

Viburnum.  pUcatum.— Without  doubt  this  surpasses  all 
other  species  of  Guelder  Rose  as  a  useful  decorative  plant.  A  day 
or  two  ago  we  saw  a  specimen  of  it  in  a  pot  in  a  greenhouse  literally 
covered  with  blossoms  arranged  in  pairs  the  whole  length  of  the 
branches,  thus  forming  a  most  attractive  oijject.  This  species  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  tiiough  it  appears  to 
be  grown  largely  in  several  nurseries  for  sale,  as,  for  instance,  in 
those  of  Jlr.  Bull  at  Chelsea,  where  a  large  quantity  of  it  is  now  in 
blossom.  It  ia  superior  to  V.  macrocephaluui,  on  account  of  its  free 
growing  and  flowering  character,  though  V.  macrocephalura  bears 
the  largest  flower  heads  of  all  the  kinds. 

Hardy  Azaleas. — What  is  known  at  Kew  as  the  "  American 
garden,"  on  tlie  right  of  the  Syon  vista,  is  now  at  its  best,  and  the 
visitor  to  Kew  should  not  leave  without  seeing  it.  The  fine  examples, 
whicli  are  among  the  largest  in  tlie  country,  of  the  many  kinds  of 
deciduous  Azaleas  when  in  perfection  are  really  gorgeous.  Every 
shade  of  colour  almost  is  represented,  from  white  to  yellow  and  the 
firicst  red.  The  nomenclature  of  even  the  species  of  this  tj'pe  of 
Azalea  seems  to  be  somewhat  confused  at  Kew,  as  well  as  in  other 
collections  ;  so  it  is  unadvisable  to  make  any  selection  of  the  kinds. 
We  notice  that  a  newly-planted  and  apparently  unfinished  avenue  of 
trees  is  directed  unpleasantly  near  this  fine  collection,  which  looks 
as  if  it  might  eventually  be  cut  through,  a  circumstance  which 
would  be  much  regretted,  as  it  will  be  many  j'cars  before  the  puerile 
affair  known  as  the  "Xew"  American  garden  will  be  comparable 
with  tlie  old  one  as  regards  representing  what  this  class  of  slirubs  is 
when  fullj'  developed. 

Boronia  elatior. — The  more  we  see  of  this  beautiful  Australian 
Boronia,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able plants  for  a  greenhouse,  being,  unlike  many  other  subjects  of  a 
similar  type,  easily  grown.  It  is,  moreover,  a  most  abundant 
flowerer,  and  its  pretty  deep  rose-coloured,  bell-like  blossoms,  hang- 
ing thickly  from  the  densely-branched  stems,  render  it  a  striking 
object.  We  predict  that  it  will  eventually  form  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  collections  of  huge  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  which 
are  annually  exhibited  at  the  great  shows  ;  for,  altliough  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  yet  grown  large  enough  for  the  jjurpose,  its  rapid-growing 
habit  will  soon  render  it  so.  In  Sir.  Fraser's  nursery  at  Lea  Bridge 
Road  we  saw  a  large  quantity  of  it,  varying  in  size  from  verj'  small 
examples  to  large  handsome  plants,  technically  known  as  half 
specimens. 

Gloxinias  at  Ciaelsaa.— Tlie  houses  devoted  to  these  in 
Messrs.  Veitch  &:  Son's  nursery  are  now  very  gay,  the  whole  collec- 
tion being  in  full  beauty.  Gloxinias  for  some  years  received  con- 
sideraljle  attention  in  this  establishment ;  and  the  many  fine  varieties 
raised  and  distributed  by  Messrs.  Veiteh  afford  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  success  which  lias  resulted  therefrom.  For  the  last  few  years 
attention  ha3  more  particularly  been  directed  to  raising  varieties  of 
the  spjtted  ereet-flowered  class,   and  several  new  sjrts  have  been 


exhibited — which  are  admitted  to  be  improvements  on  the  original 
forms,  which  for  the  most  part  emanated  from  Continental  raisers. 
Among  the  finest  of  this  class  are — Mrs.  Peploe,  Coronet,  C'harme  du 
Lutice,  Christophe  Colombe,  Gaze  Lilas,  Yakoob  Khan,  Coquette  de 
Versailles,  Vicomte  de  Condeixa,  and  Oudine,  all  of  which  are 
excellent  varieties.  Of  the  kinds  with  erect  flowers  and  not 
spotted  the  following  are  conspicuous,  viz. — Duchess  of  Connaught, 
brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  well  defined  pure  white  margin  ;  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  similar  to  but  someivhat  inferior  to  the  preceding  ; 
Vesuvius,  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  of  all,  though  deficient  in 
size  of  flowers  ;  Rebecca,  Radiance,  Rosy  Morn,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Eclatante,  Niobe,  Eclipse,  &o.,  all  shades  of  pink  or  crimson.  Of 
the  tints  of  purple,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Ovid,  Ville  de  iS'aucy,  and  Disraeli,  are  all  good  kinds.  The 
drooping  or  horizontal-flo^vered  section  also  comprises  a  variety  of 
colours.  Amongst  these  some  of  the  best  are  Sir  Stafford  Northoote, 
James  Barber,  Lord  Derby,  Duchess  of  Teck,  Hon.  Mrs.  Yorke, 
Jilarquis  of  Lome,  Gainos,  Alsace,  &c.  Unnamed  seedlings,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  are  even  more  numerous  than  named  kinds,  and  some 
of  them  equal  them  as  regards  qualit}'. 

Aristolochia  Goldieana. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
plants  that  has  flowered  at  Kew  for  some  years  is  this  rare  species, 
discovered  by  Goldie  in  the  jungles  of  Old  Calabar.  It  is  said  to 
produce  the  largest  flowers  of  all  known  plants,  with  the  exce23tion 
of  the  huge  parasitical  Pv,aftlesia  Arnoldi,  which  measures  nearly  a 
yard  across.  The  flowers  of  the  Aristolochia  are  enormous  in  size, 
and,  like  those  of  all  the  other  species,  have  a  tube  which  is  con- 
torted in  an  indescribable  manner,  the  end  being  dilated  into  some- 
thing like  the  opening  of  a  large  brass  musical  instrument,  and 
measuring  about  1  ft.  across.  Tlie  colour  is  not  very  attractive,  and 
the  odour  much  less  so,  inasmucli  as  it  resembles  that  of  some  of  the 
Carrion-flowers.  The  first  blossom  opened  about  a  week  ago,  but 
was  cut  for  preservation  a  few  days  afterwards.  AuotI\er  flower  is 
now  just  about  expanding,  and  tlie  opportunity  of  seeing  it  should 
not  be  lost  by  those  who  are  interested,  as  possibly  it  may  not  flower 
again  for  years,  as  this  is  only  the  second  time  it  has  blossomed  since 
its  introduction  into  Euroije. 

Magnolia  Soulangeana  nigra. — This  new  and  very  hand- 
some shrub  is  now  in  perfection  in  ilessrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Coombe  Wood.  It  belongs  to  the  M.  conspieua  section,  but  the 
flowers  are  darker  in  colour  than  those  of  any  kind  we  know  of,  the 
outside  of  the  petals  being  of  a  rich  plum  colour.  In  form  and  size 
of  blossom  it  is  identical  with  the  hybrid  of  which  it  is  a  variety, 
and  like  it,  flowers  before  the  leaves  come  iu  early  spring,  and 
continues  to  produce  blossoms  for  several  weeks.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  occupiy  a  prominent  place 
in  gardens. 

Littonia  niodesta. — This  is  an  extremely  graceful  plant,  with 
twining  steins  and  teudrilled  leaves  similar  to  those  of  a  Gloriosa. 
The  flowers  are  globular,  aliout  1  in.  long,  of  a  prettj'  soft  orange 
tint,  and  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  stems.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  hence  it 
thrives  admirably  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  ;  and  few  more  inte- 
resting plants  could  be  grown.  It  grows  freely  and  flowers  pro- 
fusely in  pots  wltli  the  branches  allowed  to  ramble  up  a  pillar  or 
rafter.  Examples  of  it  in  flower  may  now  be  seen  at  Kew  iu  the 
c-jmpartment  of  the  T  range  devoted  to  Cape  plants. 

Oattleya  tricolor. — This,  one  of  the  rarest  as  well  as  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  all  the  Cattlej'as,  is  now  in  bloom  iu  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery  at  Chelsea.  The  flowers  arc  about  4  iu.  across,  with  rather 
narrow  pure  white  segments  of  waxy  texture.  The  lip  is  also  white, 
with  a  conspicuous  yellow  blotch  between  two  bands  of  bright 
violet-purple.  Though  not  new,  it  is  a  very  attractive  species,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  it  is  so  rare. 

Scutellaria  purpurascens.— This  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
many  kinds  of  tropical  SivuU-caps  now  in  cultivation,  and  a  very 
de5irabl3  one.  It  most  resembles  the  ordinary  violet-flowered  S. 
violacea,  but  the  flowering  shoots  are  much  shorter  and  the  colour  of 
the  blossoms  much  more  intense,  being  of  the  deepest  shade  of 
bluish-violet,  with  a  spot  of  white  on  the  lip  of  each  flower.  It  is 
dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  very  floriferous,  well  adapted  for  out- 
ting  purposes,  and  grows  freely  treated  as  a  stove  or  warm  green- 
house subject.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  Several  plants  of 
it  are  now  finely  in  flower  iu  one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew. 

Primula  cortusoides  amcena. — It  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
way  in  which  this  Primrose  is  flowering  round  London  now,  and  to 
know  that  it  is  a  thorougldy  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  flowers  large 
and  varied.  Having  M-ithstood  the  past  winter  and  now  fiowering 
so  vigorously  is  proof  suiiicient  of  its  hardiness.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  well  remember  the  "  Hail  !  queeu  of  Primroses  "  used  in  refer- 
ence to  Primula  japonica  ;  but  this  is  really  the  queen  and  is  far 
superior  as  a  garden  plant  to  any  Primula  yet  introd 
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Jamesia  amsricana. — This  is  a  very  uncommon  North 
American  shrub,  though  a  very  liesirable  one  on  account  of  the 
pretty  clusters  of  wliite  blossoms  which  it  bears  in  abundance  at  the 
points  of  every  branch.  AVe  are  unable  to  state  its  height,  as  the 
plants  at  Kew,  which  are  no'.\'  in  flower,  are  seemingly  unile- 
velope.l.  It  belongs  to  the  Saxifrage  family,  and  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  our  climate  when  grown  in  sheltered  places,  or  on  a  well- 
drained  rockerjr  or  bank. 

Primula  luteola. — This,  which  is  now  in  flower,  proves  to  be 
a  very  strong,  showy  Primrose.  It  seams,  like  most  Primroses,  to 
like  a  moist  soil. 

Vacciniurn  amarum  and  coryinbo.suEa  var.  are  among 
the  more  beautiful  of  the  seldom  seen  shrubs  now  in  flower.  Their 
cjualities  are,  i^srhaps,  not  what  strikes  everybody  as  valuable  ;  but 
when  well  grown  in  peat  beds  their  quiet  beauty  is  sufficient  to 
ensure  them  a  place  in  gardens.  They  are  now  covered  with  creamy- 
white  bells,  and  grow  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high. 

Peonies. — Tliese  most  beautiful  of  all  hardy  flowers  are  now 
beginning  to  flower  in  London  gardens,  though  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  soil  will  probably  impair  the  ciuality  and  size  of  the  fine 
double-flowered  varieties  now  in  ciiltivation.  The  first  to  flower  is 
the  beautiful  P;eonia  tenuifolia,  with  its  several  varieties,  the  best  of 
which  is  the  double-flowered  sort  figured  at  p.  321.  These 
expanded  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  were  succeeded  in  a  fev/  days 
by  P.  anomab,  P.  corallina,  and  P.  officinalis.  At  present  nearly 
all  the  kinds  are  in  flower,  the  best  of  which  are  P.  albiflora  and 
vajieties,  P.  decora,  P.  arietiua,  P.  paradoxa,  P.  peregrina,  aiid  the 
rare  P.  triternata,  whicli  we  saw  lately  in  the  collection  at  Oakfleld, 
Wimbledon  Park.  All  the  above  belong  to  the  true  Pieonies  ;  and, 
thougli  all  A'ery  handsoms,  they  are  surpassed  in  benuty  by  the 
Montans  or  Tree  Pteonies  of  China  and  Japan.  Unfortunately, 
however,  thoy  are  somewhat  terider  when  the  foliage  is  young,  and 
in  very  few  seasons  do  they  escape  being  nipped  by  the  late  spring 
frosts,  which  materially  detract  from  their  attractiveness  for  the 
whole  season.  This  year,  probably  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air, 
they  have  escaped  unhurt ;  and  at  Kew  and  other  places  there  are 
some  fine  isolated  specimens  of  them  in  full  beauty. 

Odontoglossv.m  vexillarram.— Tiie  display  of  this  Orchid 
in  the  York  Nurseries  has  been,  and  perhaps  still  is,  unrivalled.  A 
most  beautiful  variety  called  "amabile, "  which  has  almost  white 
sepals,  and  petah  shaded  to  very  deep  rose  at  the  base,  with  a  large 
rosy  lip,  is  now  in  flower.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  a  very  fine  speci- 
men sold  by  the  firm  at  Stevens'  Ftoonis  about  a  year  ago.  Two  or 
three  marvellous  plants  of  0.  vexillarium  rubrum,  and  0.  v.  roseum 
superbum,  with  large  deep  rosy-crimson  splices,  have  been  the  admi- 
ration of  all  beholders.  Another  variety,  named  "  maximum,"  has 
had  very  large  pale  (almost  white)  flowers.  Another,  "  bioolor,"  has 
rosy-purple  sepah  and  a  very  pale  lip  !  The  grand  variety  "  gigan- 
teum  "  of  last  year  promises  still  finer  development  this  season. 

Double  Wallflowers.— We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.  for  some  very  fine  samples  of  these — not  the  old  doubles,  but 
very  large  half-double  varieties,  with  each  individual  flower  more 
than  1  in.  aoro5?,  and  the  spike  bold  and  handsome.  They  were 
raised  from  seed. 

Roses  at  Kensington. — Mr.  Charles  Turner's  Roses  shown 
at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  were  pictures  of  health, 
vigour,  and  beauty,  and  were  all  the  better  for  being  placed  on  the 
floor,  and  in  a  subdued  light.  On  banks  and  stages  they  are  often 
seen  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  Drought. — Of  this  we  hear  very  bad  accounts.  Some 
market  groovers  soutJi  of  London  are  digging  in  their  Radish  crops  ; 
and  in  certain  very  dry  localities  tlie  farmers  are  ploughing  in  their 
Wheat  crops. 

Sobralia  maorantha  nana.— We  learn  that  plants  of  this 
charming  Orchid,  sent  by  Jlr.  Butler  frour  Mexico  to  the  York  Nur- 
series, Iiave  flowered,  and  that  one  fine  bloom  was  borne  en  a  stem 
only  10  high. 

Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  report  that  Tansies  never 
looked  so  well  as  they  do  this  season  ;  and  the}-  send  us  many  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  new  fancy  seedling  kinds  to  justify  the  remark. 
Tills  flower  seems  to  love  the  cooler  and  moister  north. 

We  hear  th.at  Messrs.  Laing's  Begonias  are  now  in  beautiful  condi- 
tion at  Forest  Hill. 


Troliius  europraus.— I  am  pleased  to  note  that  "Justicia" 
has  called  attention  to  this  beautiful  hardy  flower,  for  two  reasons  r 
first,  that  the  nrost  conspicuous  object  on  entering  my  garden  is  a 
plant  of  it  in  full  bloom,  and  about  which  every  visitor  wants  to 
know  something,    showing   how  little  it  is  known  ;  and  secondly, 


because  it  is  so  rarely  met  with  in  gardens.  It  is  so  hardy  and  so 
easily  cultivated,  doing  well  in  ordinary  garden  borders,  that  one  is 
surprised  not  to  find  it  everywhere. — A.   I). 

"What's  in  a  Name  ?— There  is  evidently  a  great  deal  in  a 
name  when  it  takes  the  length  of  thirty-seven  letters,  as  is  seen  in 
the  new  speckled  Flamingo-flower  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  lloth- 
schildianum.  It  must  of  necessity  be  many  years  ere  this  novelty 
comes  into  commerce,  and  therefore  the  writing  or  spelling  of  this 
curious  specimen  of  plant  nomenclature  done  in  Latin  is  not  likely 
to  trouble  plants-men  for  some  time  lience  ;  and,  perhaps,  ere  then, 
some  kind  of  reform,  phonetic  or  radical,  may  be  wrought  in  our 
present  outlandish  method  of  naming  plants.  Not  only  do  these 
fearful  names  repel  the  plant-loving  public,  but  the  frequent  w  riting 
them  is  a  positive  nuisance.  It  is  as  absurd  as  the  giving  a  child 
half-a-dozen  n.ames,  bnt  far  more  annoying,  because  the  use  of  initials 
in  plant  nomenclature  will  not  do  at  all,  especially  as  the  family 
appellation  of  plants  ahvays  comes  first.  No  one  would  understand 
in  a  satisfactory  way  an  inquiry  for  the  "Anthurium  S.  Pi.'';  nor 
could  Mr.  Barr  compile  a  list  of  his  barbarously-titled  Narcissi  that 
could  be  comprehensible  under  the  initial  system  of  naming.  The 
wliole  thing  is  becoming  a  monstrous  maze,  into  wliich  it  is  easy  to 
plunge,  but  out  of  which  a  pleasant  or  satisfactory  return  is  impos- 
sible. That  we  should  be  content  to  designate  tlie  noblest  giants  of 
vegetation— such  as  the  Oak  and  Elm — with  words  of  three  letters, 
■whilst  myriads  of  pygmies  can  only  be  known  by  names  of  thirty 
letters,  seems  inexplicable. — A.  D. 

G-ardeners  and  Situations  in  America. — Never  for  many 
years  have  we  had  so  many  gardeners  applying  to  get  situations  as 
nov.^  Tlie  country  is  overrun  with  them,  and  not  one  in  a  dozen 
will  find  anything  to  suit  him.  They  are  mostly  new-comers,  and 
they  seem  "disappointed,  and  declare  that  America  is  no  place  for 
gardeners.  In  some  respects  this  is  true,  and  again  it  is  not  true. 
Gardeningitself  has  changed  in  somerespeets  since  first-classgardeners 
were  in  demand.  Tliere  v.'as  a  time  when  choice  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  Avere  great  luxuries.  Only  the  wealthiest  could  command 
them  ;  and  the  wealthy  v,-ere  willing  to  pay  well  for  that  intelligence 
which  could  raise  them  successfully  by  artificial  meaus.  Since  the 
age  of  steam  the  whole  world  is  within  a  few  days  of  anybody's  feet, 
and  in  the  depth  of  suow  and  ice  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
tropics  are  cheaply  at  command.  It  is  true,  however,  that  these 
cannot  be  brought  from  distant  places  quite  as  good  as  a  first-class 
gardener  could  raise  them.  There  are  some  who  still  v.^ill  have  the 
best,  but  tlie  facts  we  have  stated  have  cut  down  immensely  the 
"great  places."  Another  difficulty  has  been  that  as  good  places  grew 
scarcer,  it  became  harder  for  good  gardeners  to  find  them.  Employers 
not  well  able  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  or  "experts" 
not  being  able  to  lay  their  hands  on  them  just  as  needed,  poor  fellows 
get  into  the  good  places  and  disgust  employers.  Not  long  since,  we 
saw  a  "Tomato-house  "  for  forcing.  The  winter  expense  could  have 
been  hardly  less  than  8150,  and  three  poor  little  plum-like  fruits 
wore  all  so  far  np  to  the  middle  of  January.  There  are  many  other 
influences,  which  Ave  have  not  space  to  enumerate,  which  keep  down 
the  demand  for  the  best  educated  class  of  gardeners.  On  the  other 
hand.,  there  is  an  immense  field  for  highly  intelligent  landscape 
gardeners  and  florists.  There  is  scarcely  a  large  town  in  the  country 
where  there  is  not,  at  the  present  moment,  an  opening  for  a  good  man 
of  this  class.  At  the  present  time  "  florists  "  AVith  little  greenhouses 
may  be  found  almost  everywhere  ;  but  large  numbers  of  them  are 
ignorant  fellows,  who  have  no  possible  influence  on  the  community, 
j'et  they  manage  to  "get  on  "  and  in  many  cases  get  ricli.  Very  few 
ta'iic  a  cardeniug  paper,  or  indeed  a  paper  of  any  kind,  .and  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  anything  under  the  sun  except  to  potter  amongst" 
a  few  slimy  flower-pots,  in  a  "greenhouse,"  so  called.  We  have 
noted  for  some  time  past  that  wherever  the  intelligent  gardener  goes 
ho  is  welcom.ed.  There  is  a  universal  want  to  know  about  gardens 
and  plant-houses  and  trees,  and  fruits  and  flowers.  There  are  few 
gardening  examples  in  our  country.  The  florist  must  make  his  own 
customers.  The  people  are  willing  to  be  educated,  and  to  pay  for 
the  education.  The  gardener  who  knows  all  about  trees  and  Bowers, 
— who  unci 
apply  them 

ones, — whol-.-..^ '  ,,-      ,         c      ■ 

—who  knows  enough  of  natural  history  and  brancnes  ot  science  con- 
nected witli  gardening  to  make  his  company  pleasant,  and  who  to 
these  accomplishments  has  fair  business  abihty,  and  who  has,  say 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  sustain  hnnself  until  he 
becomes  known,  will  find  an  "opening  "  waiting  for  him  in  huudreds 
of  towns  in  America.  In  brief,  for  combined  intelligence  and  busi- 
ness ability,  there  were  never  better  opportunities  for  success  in  the 
gardening  world  than  now.  For  intelligent  gardening  without 
business "abilitv,  and  for  the  mere  average  "gardener,"  we 
fear  the  demand  is  not  equal  to  the  sn^^ly. —AmerU-an  Gardener's 
Monthly. 
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PRUiS'INa    AND     TRAINING     IMPROVED. 

( Continue  1  j7-om  p.  iZl.) 

The  Peach  House.— If  anything  was  wanted  to  show 
how  little  understood  and  practised  the  extension  system  is, 
it  is  the  internal  arrangements  of  our  Peach  houses  at  the 
present  time,  which  render  anything  but  a  restrictive  method 
impracticable.  The  usual  plan  is  to  have  a  short  trellis  in 
front  for  dwarf  trees,  and  one  on  the  back  wall  for  standards, 
the  front  trellis  being  depressed  to  admit  the  light  to  the 
back  one.  Economy  of  space  is  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
arrangement,  but  as  little  more  than  half  the  back  wall  can 
be  effectively  utilised  in  this  way,  and  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  roof,  little  or  no  space  really  is  gained ;  while 
the  back  wall  is  lost  for  other  purposes,  as  shelves  cannot  bo 
placed  in  front  of  the  trees.  For  example,  in  a  long  narrow 
late  Peach  case  here  there  was  at  one  time  a  6-ft.  trellis  in 
front,  and  an  available  back  wall  surface  of  about  8  ft.,  or 
14  ft.  altogether— the  back  trees  being  unduly  far  from  the 
light.  This  arrangement  was  done  away  with  and  replaced  by 
one  curvilinear  trellis  rising  from  the  front,  covering  the  entire 
roof  close  to  the  glass,  and  14  ft.  high,  and  provision  was 
made  for  throe  rows  of  shelves  on  the  back  wall  capable  of 
holding  nearly  500  Strawberry  plants  in  the  spring  season, 
and  which  later  in  the  season  are  reared  on  edge  and  covered 
by  Tomato  plants  till  December.  The  Peach  trees  are  both 
much  healthier  and  more  fruitful  since,  because  they  have 
more  room  and  light ;  and  crops  of  fruit  of  one  kind  and 
another,  nearly  e(iual  to  the  value  of  the  Peaches,  are  taken 
from  the  back  wall  which  before  was  useless.  It  matters 
little  whether  a  Peach  house  be  a  plain  angle  or  curvilinear 
in  shai>e  ;  but  in  this  country,  with  our  dedcient  sunlight,  it 
should,  for  early  and  second  early  crops,  be  a  lean-to  and 
lofty  in  the  roof.  We  should  prefer  nothing  less  than  a  25-ft. 
rafter,  and  we  would  eventually  give  every  strong-growing 
Peach  tree  a  lateral  extension  of  30  ft.  The  whole  of  this 
space  can  be  covered  in  a  few  years  on  the  extension  prin- 
ciple. In  planting  a  house  it  is,  however,  an  excellent  plan 
to  plant  supernumeraries  between  the  permanent  trees,  dwarfs, 
and  riders  with  6-ft.  stems  alternately.  These  will  produce 
good  crops  the  fitst  two  or  three  years  after  planting,  and  may 
be  removed  gradually  as  the  permanent  trees  extend.  Good 
sized  trees  are  to  be  had  from  the  nursery  for  2s.  Gd.  or  3s. 
each,  and  it  ])ays  well  to  put  in  as  many  as  room  can  be 
.found  for  at  the  beginning. 

Procuring  the  Trees.— November  is  the  best  month  in 
which  to  plant,  but  any  time  up  till  February  or  March  will 
do._  For  purposes  of  illustration  I  shall  begin  with  the 
maiden  tree  ;  but,  as  in  private  gardens  it  is  by  far  the  bjst 
plan,  and  the  one  most  commonly  adopted,  to  procure  young 
trees  from  the  nurseryman,  in  order  to  save  time,  a  little 
advicj  on  the  kind  of  trees  to  buy  will  be  useful.  English 
uursarymen  are  not,  as  a  rule,  good  trainers  of  fruit  ti-ees. 
Their  cn.9tomer3  have  often  to  sacrifice  a  year's  growth  or  more 
to  put  their  trees  in  form  at  the  beginning  ;  and  to  amateurs 
they  are  not  unfrequently  a  puzzle,  and  their  attempts  to 
make  shapely  or  fruitful  specimens  of  trees  often  end  in 
failure.  The  writer  once  ordered  a  number  of  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  from  a  noted  establishment,  and  Figs.  1  and 
2  are  pjrtraits  of  some  of  them.  As  fairly-balanced  speci- 
mens they  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  the  shoots 
are  originated  in  the  wrong  manner  for  a  beginning.  The 
tendency  of  the  sap  is  to  rush  to  the  topmost 
rbranches  at  the  expense  of  the  under  ones,  which  become 


weak  in  consequence,  and  in  the  end  often  die  outright,  if  not 
removed  before  that  occurs.  In  dealing  with  such  trees,  the 
best  plan  is  to  cut  out  the  central  shoot  of  Fig.  1  at  <7, 
leaving  only  the  lowermost  shoots,  BB  ;  but  should  these  be 
weak,  then  the  next  pair  of  shoots  (CC)  above  should  be 
left,  and  BB  may  be  cut  away  altogether.  In  Fig.  2,  the 
top  pair  of  shoots  will  be  the  best,  and  the  four  under  ones 
may  be  removed,  or,  in  order  to  preserve  a  dwarf  stem,  the 
middle  pair  may  be  left,  and  the  top  and  bottom  pairs 
removed.  This  reduces  both  Figs.  1  and  2  to  the  same 
dimensions  and  shape,  and  furnishes  a  well-balanced  founda- 
tion for  the  future  tree.     Young  Peach  trees  are  usually  raised 

outdoors,  and  the  best 
come  from  the  south 
of  England ;  but  even 
these  are  seldom  tho- 
roughly matured,  and 
it  is  necessary  to 
shorten  the  young 
shoots  back  to  a 
ripe  bud.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  annexed 
figures  that  the  nursery 
pruner  and  trainer 
might  improve  his 
practice  with  advan- 
tage both  to  himself 
and  his  customers. 
l\luch  amputation  is 
not  desirable  in 
young  trees,  and  neither  should  it  be  necessary. 

Training. — Cultivators  are  almost  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending the  natural  fan  method  of  training  for  stone  fruits, 
and  as  it  presents  every  facility  for  forming  a  well-balanced 
tree,  and  can  be  understood  and  practised  more  easily  than 
any  other,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  plan  by 
which  the  extension  system  can  be  fully  carried  out,  I  shall 
recommend  no  other  iiere.  The  various  forms  of  the  "spurred 
fan"  are  only  modifications  of  the  restrictive  system  ;  and, 
although  the  French  train  their  Peaches  very  accurately  on 
that  principle,  and  seem  to  avoid  the  natural  fan  purposely, 
they  cannot  equal  it  or  approach  it  by  any  of  their  systems  in 


rig 


Fig.  2. 

respect  of  producing  fine  fruit  and  trees  quickly — or  for  a 
short  and  long  period  ;  and  in  this  category  I  include  the 
Peach  cordon  also.  Their  close  system  of  pinching  forbids 
it,  as  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  an  experienced  cultivator 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  the  extension  system 
and  the  great  difference  between  it  and  the  restrictive  systems, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  the  two  together;  and  for  that 
purpose  reference  will  be  made  to  Thompson's  "  Gardener's 
Assistant,"  the  latest  and  best  exponent  on  the  subject : — 
*  "  Commencing  with  a  maiden  plant,  consisting  of  a  simple 

•  "  Gardener's  Assistant,"  p.  450  (last  edition). 
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■shoot  from  the  bud,  as  at  «,  Fig.  2b;  let  that  be  cut  back,  as 
at  1,  above  two  eligible  buds,  situated  one  on  each  side,  and 
about  9  in.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.     Two  shoots  will 


\ 
\ 
\ 


Fig.  2  B. 

likely  push  from  thesa  buds  in  the  course  of  the  summer ; 
and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  as  much  as  possible 
•d  iring  the  early  part  of  tlie  season,  by  training  tliem  rather 
upright,  as  in  tha  direction  h  c ;  but  in  August  they  should  be 
lowered  by  degrees  to  the  position  d  e.  They  are  thus 
brought  nearly  to  a  liorizontal  position,  willi  tlie  exception 
of  their  extremities,  which  are  turned  upwards,  in  order  still 
to  encourage  growth  ;  and,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  grow, 
it  matters  not  whether  they  are  straight  or  otherwise,  for 
they  will  he  cut  off  at  tlie  whiter  pruninc/."  (The  italics  are  mine.) 
By  following  the  above  directions  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  a 
rudimentary  stump  with  two  cut-back  shoots  as  the  foundation 
of  the  future  tree  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  like  Fig.  3.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  the 
two  shoots  are  increased  to 
four.  Following  the  same  direc- 
tions, at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  these  are  in  turn  increased 
to  eight,  or  thareabouts ;  and 
by  tlie  end  of  the  fourth  year  we  have  a  tree  of  this  shape, 
Fig.  4,  "  G.irdansr's  Assistant."     The  restrictive  trained  tree 


Fig.  3. 


is  now  emerging  from  babjdiood,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of 
fruit,  but  no  great  quantity. 

There  is  no  horticultural  writer  that  gardeners  entertain  a 
■more  profound  regard  for  than  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Thompson, 
of  Cliiswick;  and  it  his  bsen  a  so'arce  of  wonder  to 
them  that  such  a  noted  poniologist  and  cultivator 
sho-ald  ever  have  laid  down  such  hard  and  fast,  not  to  say 
barbarous,  rules  ou  the  subject  of  training  fruit  trees  of  cer- 
tain kinds.  The  delineations  as  to  the  training  of  the  Peach 
and  other  stone  fruits  in  the  "  Gardener's  Assistant  "  are 
impo.?sibilitie3  in  ordinary  practice ;  and  the  attempt  to 
copy  them  has  probably  been  productive  of  more  injury 
to     wall-fruit     culture     than     any     other     single     cause. 


Imagine  the  young  beginner  with  a  fine  young  tree 
before  him,  containing  16  ft.  or  20  ft.  of  healthy  mature 
shoots,  perhaps — or,  at  all  events,  a  tree  that  might  easily  have 
produced  that  amount  of  growth— and  his  removing  it  all  by 
a  pinching  or  pruning  process  to  the  solitary  naked  stump  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3  ! 

Let  us  see  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  same  space  of 
time  by  tlie  extension  system.  Commencing  with  a  cut-down 
maiden  tree  (Fig.  2  b)  in  spring,  two  shoots,  BC,  are  led 
away ;  as  these  grow  they  will  push  laterals  or  secondary 
growths,  and  of  these  two  should  be  led  from  the  upper  side 
of  each — one  from  near  the  base  and  one  from  near  the  middle 
of  the  shoot ;  the  others  should  be  pinched  beyond  the  second 
or  third  leaf,  and  kept  pinched  throughout  the  summer,  but  cut 
away  to  the  last  bud  in  winter.  The  shoots  and  laterals  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow  as  much  as  possible  during  the  season,  and  by 
^November  the  two  main  ones  ( BC)  originating  from  the  maiden 
stem  will  probably  be  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  long,  the  laterals 
2  ft.  or  more ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  a  tree  the 
same  age  as  Fig.  3,  with  six  fine  shoots,  will  be  the  result 
(Fig.  .5).  AA  represent  the  two  main  shoots  led  from  the 
maiilen  stock ;  BB,  CO,  are  the  laterals  from  AA,  and  which 
would  on  the  restrictive  principle  have  been  pinched  as  soon 
as  they  appeared.  At  the  pruning  season  none  of  these  shoots 
.should  be  cut  back  unless  some  of  them  be  much  longer  and 
more  vigorous  than  their  opposite.*,  when  they  may  be  reduced 
a  bit ;  but  the  best  practice  is  to  trust  to  pinching  the  points 
during  the  growing  season  of  those  that  are  taking  the  lead 
too  much  till  the  others  overtake  them.     The  great  object  is 


to  encourage  a  well-balanced  growth  and  good  and  well-ripened 
wood  ;  and  these  secured,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  remov- 
ing any  of  it  at  pruning  time. 

The  second  year  the  young  tree  will  break  profusely  on 
every  shoot  down  to  the  trunk ;  but  all  the  buds  should  be  gradu- 
ally rubbed  off  except  three  on  each  of  the  six  shoots — one 
close  to  the  base,  one  about  the  middle,  and  the  point  one. 
These  young  growths  will  in  their  turn  produce  laterals  the 
same  season,  as  in  the  first  year,  and  one  or  two  may  be  origi- 
nated from  each  on  the  same  principle,  and  laid  in  also.  This 
dividing  and  sub-dividing  of  the  summer's  growth  spreads  the 
vigour  of  the  tree  into  many  channels,  and  produces  a  greater 
number  of  moderately  strong  and  fertile  shoots,  instead  of 
three  or  four  of  whip-shank  proportions  and  destitute  of 
fruit  buds,  the  invariable  result  of  the  restrictive  method  at 
this  stage.  At  the  end  of  the  season  a  comparatively  large 
tree  will  be  the  result — Fig.  6 — which,  when  compared  with 
Fig.  7,  a  restrictive-trained  tree  of  the  same  age  (two  years), 
will  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  in  rather 
a  striking  manner.  N"either  of  the  figures  are  exaggerated. 
The  cultivator  may  not  be  able  to  originate  the  branches 
exactly  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  nor  would  I  advise  him  to  attempt 
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too  close  an  imitation  at  the  expense  of  tlie  tree,  but  rather 
to  follow  the  general  figure  as  far  as  the  shape  of  his  trees 
will  allow  him.  While  the  tree  is  young,  buds  are  produced 
freely,  and  tliere  is  seldom  any  difBculty  in  securing  plenty 
of  shoots  ;  and  the  operator  must  use  his  judgment  in  select- 
ing the  best-placed  and  most  promising  for  his  purpose.     It 


thinned.  These  trees  have  only  been  planted  a  little  over 
two  years,  and  had  at  the  outset  about  half-a-dozen  one-year- 
old  shoots  or  less  each  upon  them.  The  eifect  of  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  top  has  been  to  swell  the  trunks  up  to  nearly 
the  dimensions  of  trees  ten  years  old  trained  on  the  restriction 
principle.  And  yet  a  fan  trained  tree  of  these  dimensions 
represents  but  a  section  of  what  a  tree  of  the  same  age  might 
be  were  it  planted  as  a  standard  in  a  room)'  house,  and  trained 
on  the  same  principle.  There  is  a  prospect  that  at  no  distant 
period  late  Peaches  will  be  grown  as  standards  (Fig.  8)  in  curvili- 
near span-roofed  houses  in  which  the  trees  will  be  allowedtoform 
round  natural-shaped  heads  that  will  need  neither  tjdng  nor 
training,  and  which  will  furni.sh  a  greater  estent  of  fruitful 
branches  than  a  flat-trained  tree  can  possibly  do — and  that, 
too,  without  materially  increasing  the  accommodation  usually 
Fig.  7,  accorded  to  wall  or  trellis-trained  trees.  J.   S.  W. 

(To  he  coniiinieJ..) 

may  be  observed    that    "  riders  "    are  more  accommodating 

than    dwarfs    in   the    matter    of  training.       I    am    not  pre- 

pared    to     explain     the     reason    of  '  this,     unless     it     be         NOTES  AUD  Q[JESTIONS_ON   THE  PRUIT    GAKDEH. 

owin:;    to    the    greater    length    of   the  stem;    but  I  have         t:i«:-„„+    „<■  c „  „„j   ttTTTZ,,  „„ a,,„i„    m „„ 

?  ,  ,     f       -1  ?i    ,    •  1  ■  ,     ,1   ,  ,1        1       r  Effect    of  Soap  and    vvater  upon  Apple    Trees. — 

invariably  lound  that  riders  are  easier  controlled  than  dwarfs,      -s.  D."  says  (p.  324)  that  Tobacco-jaice  and  soft  soap  never  do 

harm  to  the  tenderest  vegetation.  Will  he  kindly  tell  us  whether 
he  has  ever  tried  them  upon  Apple  trees,  and  if  so,  what  was  the 
result  ?  About  March  30,  noticing  that  nearly  all  our  Apple  trees 
had  their  leaves  and  blossom-buds  swarming  with  gieen  Uy,  I  had 
one  of  the  choice  ones  ■nell  wetted  with  soft  soap  and  water,  to  which 
nothing  had  been  added.  On  JIarch  31  some  more  were  done  in  the 
same  way.  The  cperator  was  at  length  stopped  at  his  work,  most  fortu- 
nately, by  heavy  rains  ;  and  next  day  I  discovered  to  my  annoyance 
tliat  the  tree  to  which  we  applied  the  mixture  first  was  much  damaged, 
the  leaves  having  turned  quite  brown  and  withered.  The  weather 
was  mild  night  and  day,  so  that  the  soap  alone  must  have  caused  the 
evil.  The  mixture  was  applied  nearly  cold.  None  of  the  other  trees 
were  niueli  hurt,  thanks  to  the  rain. — C.  F.,  Merlwood. 

Qnatre  Saisons  Stra"v7berry. — This  is  the  name  of  the 
Strawlieri-y  alluded  to  by  "  J.  S.  W."  (p.  3.50).  It  has  been  noticed 
in  The  Gasden  on  several  occasions,  and  deserves  to  be  alluded  to 
again,  as  it  is  the  best  variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  pro- 
ducing a  full  crop  of  fruit  late  in  summer  and  early  in  autumn.  I 
believe  it  to  be  an  improved  variety  of  the  Alpine  Strav.'bei  ry,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  the  difl'erence  between  it  and  the  Aljjines  except  by 
the  superior  size  of  the  fruit  of  the  Quatre  Saisons.  I  have  failed  to 
find  any  reference  to  this  Stra.wberry  in  any  of  our  standard  Manuals 
on  fruits,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  offered  for  sale  by  anj'  nurseryman. 
Large  beds  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  every  French  garden  of  any  pre- 
tension. It  is  generally  grown  in  open  cpiarters  in  beds  4  ft.  wide, 
and  planted  about  1  ft.  apart,  and  the  runners  are  seldom  removed 
except  from  the  alleys.  It  is  necessary  to  renew  the  beds  every  three 
or  four  years  ;  but  the  secret  of  obtaining  a  good  crop  from  this 
variety  in  the  autumn  is  to  remove  the  first  crop  of  blosspms  from 
the  plants. — J.   Eoeeets,  Gunncrshury  Pari;. 

Extension  System  of  Training. — Inanswerto  "J.  S.  W.' 
(p.  346),  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  fruit 
has  set  from  base  to  point  of  his  shoots  ;  but  if  he  ripen  good-sized, 
well-flavoured  Peaches  to  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  it  m  ill  sur- 
prise me.  Had  we  had  well-drained  borders  and  jilenty  of  sunshine 
through  the  autumn  of  lastyear,  to  have  ripened  the  wood  thoroughly, 
our  case  might  have  been  difi'erent.  Nevertheless,  I  fail  to  see  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  "  extension  s^'stem, "  except  under 
the  favourable  conditions  just  named. — E.  D.  Long,   M'akejield. 

The  Best  American  Table  Apples. — It  seems  to  me  that 
th.ere  is  often,  if  not  generally,  a  misapprehension  as  to  what  really 
constitutes  a  good  Apple.  For  the  most  part  high  flavour  is  alone 
considered.  This  is  an  important  constituent,  but  not  the  only  im- 
portant one.  Besides  high  flavour,  we  should  look  to  the  juiciness, 
and,  above  all,  to  what  may  be  termed  the  "  dissolving  properties  " 
of  a  fruit.  This  is  at  once  easily  understood  by  illustration.  The 
Spitzenburg  is  one  of  the  highest-flavoured  Apples  we  have,  but  its 
value  as  a  table  fruit  has,  in  my  estimation,  been  considerably  o\'er- 
rated,  for  the  reason  that  among  all  the  popular  table  varieties  this 
is  one  of  the  most  tough  and  indigestible.  These  serious  defects  go 
far  towards  nullifying  its  unquestionably  high  flavour.  The  Bald- 
win is  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  Spitzenburg,  but  without  its  high 
flavour,  and  therefore  as  a  table  fruit  it  is  utterly  valueless.  The 
Jeiferis,  Fameuse,  Jonathan,  and  Northern  .Spy  are  all  of  them  quite 
equal  to  the  Spitzenburg  in  flavour,  but  how  far  superior  these  are 


and  generally  more  fruitful  in  youth.  They  also  permit  of 
more  rapid  extension  than  dwarfs,  as  the  bottom  branches 
can  be  depressed  as  the  centre  of  the  tree  fills  up,  until  a  per- 
fectly round  head  is  formed  of  nearly  equal  diameter  each 
way.  We  have  at  the  present  moment  Nectarine  and  Peach 
trees  12  ft.  in  diameter,  vertically  and  horizontally,  and  bear- 
ing hundreds  of  fine  young  fruit  upon  them  after  being  once 
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as  dessert  varieties  any  one  familiar  witli  them  well  knows.  The 
reason  why  tliey  are  superior  is  on  account  of  their  crisped  flesh, 
whicli  is  yet  so  tender  as  almost  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth.  A  chronic 
dyspeptic  can  eat  these  varieties  freely  (they  ought  to  form  a  consider- 
able portion  of  liis  food),  when  to  eat  an  uncooked  Spitzenburg  or 
Baldwin  would  be  sure  to  bring  dire  results.  These  remarks  apply 
to  other  fruits  as  well  as  to  Apples,  but  as  the  Apple  (very  unjustly) 
is  used  for  food  probably  as  much  as  all  other  fruits  combined,  I  liave 
only  specified  varieties  of  this  fruit.  Tlie  four  sorts  I  have  named 
will  ripen  in  the  order  given,  and  furnish  a  supply  from  early  autumn 
till  late  in  spring.  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  four  best  Apples 
for  table  use  yet  produced. — H.  B.  Ellwanger,  in  Country 
Gentleman. 

Vine  Dressing'.  — Any  one  who  dressed  Vines  twice  over  with 
a  mixture  such  as  that  recently  described  in  The  Garden  (p.  379), 
made  so  strong  as  it  would  be  by  using  3  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  2  lbs.  of 
sulphur,  and  1  lb.  of  Tobacco,  to  two  quarts  of  water,  need  not  be 
surprised  at  its  killing  the  buds,  even  it  only  one  dressing  had  been 
given,  particularly  if  the  Vines  had  been  previously  subjected  to  the 
common  but  mistaken  operation  of  closely  scraping  oif  tlie  old  bark. 
Sulphur,  I  know  from  experience,  varies  very  much  in  strengtli,  but 
I  should  be  sorry  to  dress  Vines,  even  if  the  old  bark  was  not 
previously  touched,  with  a  mixture  containing  anything  like  the 
amount  of  sulphur  above  named.  I  have  seen  the  buds  on  Vines 
partially  killed  by  its  use  when  applied  in  much  less  proportion  than 
that  mentioned,  where  none  of  the  old  bark  had  been  removed,  which 
latter  operation  evident- 
\y  renders  them  more 
susceptible  to  harm 
from  the  dressing,  al- 
though at  first  sight  it 
might  appear  that  the 
buds  being,  as  they  are, 
on  last  year's  wood, 
from  which  there  was 
nothing  to  scrape,  could 
not  be  made  more 
liable  to  injury  by  the 
removal  of  the  outer 
bark  from  the  old 
wood.  But  I  have  this 
winter  seen  a  case  that 
directly  bears  upon  this. 
Previous  to  Christnuxs, 
in  going  through  a 
Vinery  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  amateur,  one 
of  his  men  was  busy 
scraping  the  Vines  in 
the  usual  way  ;  I  hap- 
pened to  say  that  the 
practice  Vi^as  a  mistake, 
and  the  remaining 
portion  were  not  touched.  The  house  is  a  large  one,  containing 
altogether  some  twenty  Vines ;  half-a-dozen  of  them  had  been 
operated  upon,  and  the  whole  were  then  painted  over  with  a  mixture 
of  about  half  the  quantity  of  sulphur  instanced  by  "  Welshman"  to 
the  proportion  of  water,  with  clay  and  cow  manure  added.  I  saw 
the  Vines  recently :  the  uuscraped  portion  had  broken  well,  but  half 
the  buds  were  killed  on  those  that  had  been  scraped,  and  those 
which  had  broken  looked  thin  and  weak.  Sulphur  and  soft  soap 
also  are  powerful  agents,  and  need  to  be  applied  with  care,  and  not 
in  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  liquid  with  which  they  are  mixed, 
even  when  the  plants  which  such  mixtures  are  laid  on  are,  like 
Vines,  deciduous  and  at  rest. — A.  Z. 

Effects  of  Last  Summer. — In  estimating  the  ill  effects  of 
the  season  of  1879,  "  E.  H."  and  others  fall  into  an  error  in  attri- 
buting them  to  a  "  wet  summer."  Last  year  was  not  a  particularly 
wet  one,  as  the  records  of  the  rainfall  show.  It  was  not  the  wet, 
but  the  continuously  dull  sky  and  abnormally  low  temperature  that 
did  the  miseliief  so  observable  in  vegetation  everywhere  this  season. 
The  rainfall  here  for  1879  was  only  3SJ  in.  ;  in  1872  it  was  70  in., 
but  it  produced  nothing  like  the  bad  effect  in  the  shape  of  ill-ripened 
wood  and  scarcity  of  bloom  the  season  following,  as  is  apparent  this 
season.  Though  1872  was  wet,  it  was  warm.  In  that  year  over 
17  in.  of  rain  fell  in  ,Tune  and  July  alone,  and  not  much  under  8  in. 
in  August  and  September,  or  nearly  5  in.  more  than  fell  last  year 
in  tlie  corresponding  period  ;  but  the  temperature  in  the  latter  case 
was  low  throughout,  and  tlie  effects  are  now  visible.  As  regards 
fruit  trees  there  is  little  or  no  flower  on  any  of  them  out-of-doors, 
except  Cherries  ;  and,  both  on  standards  and  walls,  these  are  quite 
full  of  bud.  The  only  Apples  showing  flower,  mostly  on  Paradise 
stocks,  are  Lord  SulSeU,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Irish  Peach,  Boston 
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Russet,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Fearns'  Pippin,  Lamli  Abbey  Pearmain, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  Pears — Al- 
thorp  Crassane,  Jargonelle,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Xapoleon;  the  latter, 
the  fullest  of  flower  of  any  tree  on  the  place,  as  a  pyramid  on  the 
English  Paradise.  Curiously  enough,  however,  these  varieties  are 
not  all  the  kinds  that  grow  or  ripen  well  with  us.  Easter  BeurrtS 
Pear  rarely  ripens,  nor  does  the  Riljston  Pippin  Apple.  ^Villiams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Louis  Bon,  and  Marie  Louise — the  surest  ripeners  on 
the  place,  and  hitlierto  the  surest  croppers,  being  rarely  without  a 
fair  crop — are  this  season  almost  barren.  On  Vines,  Peaclies,  Figs, 
and  Strawberries,  &c. ,  under  glass  I  cannot  say  I  notice  the  least 
difference;  all  bear  or  proinise  abundantly. — .T.  S.  W. 

Late-forced  Strawberries. — After  trying  a  good  many  sorts 
of  Strawberries  I  am  inclined  to  class  President  as  the  best  for  all 
main  and  late  crops.  It  is  not  only  large  and  handsome,  but  of  excel- 
lent quality  ;  in  fact,  late-forced  plants  under  glass,  favoured  with 
the  bright  sunshine  of  the  past  spring  have  finished  their  crop,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  superior  to  that  obtained  in  July  from 
outdoor  plantations.  President  is  also  a  good  traveller,  for  if  care- 
fully packed  (each  fruit  being  wrapped  in  a  soft  Vine  leaf),  it  will 
travel  two  or  three  hundred  miles  by  rail  and  come  out  as  fresh  as 
if  just  gathered  off  the  plant.  Another  good  old  sort  for  late  work 
is  Sir  C.  Napier  ;  this,  in  addition  to  being  a  heavy  cropper  and  in- 
valuable for  culinary  purposes,  is  one  of  the  verj'  best  for  table  deco- 
ration, as,  owing  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  footstalks,  the  bril- 
liantly coloured  fruits  are  carried  well  above  the  foliage.     We  have 

lately  used  it  exten- 
sively not  only  for  din- 
ner-table decoration,  but 
also  for  ball  and  supper 
rooms.  Broad  mantel- 
pieces ornamented  with 
pottuls  of  this  variety 
look  extremely  well 
by  artificial  light,  and 
form  a  pleasing  varia- 
tion to  the  ordinary 
plants  used  in  such  jjosi- 
tions.  British  Queen  is 
not  yet  surpassed  as 
regards  flavour ;  but, 
compared  with  some  of 
the  newer  sorts,  it  is 
only  a  moderate  bearer. 
Where  size  is  the  pi-inci- 
pal  object,  James  Veitch 
should  not  be  forgot, 
ten,  and  wlien  tho. 
roughly  ripened  in  a  co  o 
house  or  pit  in  May, 
it  is  really  in  every  re- 
spect a  grand  fruit;  and, 
as  size  carries  the  palm 
now-a-daya  with  most  fruits,  the  only  small-fruited  Strawberries 
likely  to  be  much  cultivated  are  those  of  a  peculiar  flavour,  such  as 
the  Hautljois  or  Pine. — J.  G.,  Linton. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Kent.— Fruit  prospects  still  continue 
brighter  than  could  have  been  expected  after  the  cold  season  of  1879. 
Apples,  which  form  the  staple  croiJ  in  tliis  neighbourhood,  look  well, 
the  bloom  being  generally  abundant  and  fine.  Cherries,  Plums,  and 
common  orchard  Pears  are  setting  well,  and  only  need  a  good  down- 
pour of  rain  to  free  the  trees  from  dust  and  old  blossoms.  Bush  fruits 
that  a  month  ago  promised  a  very  heavy  crop  are  much  cut  up  in 
exposed  places  by  the  late  continuous  cold  easterly  winds,  but  in  some 
favoured  spots  the  crop  is  heavj'.  The  Golden  Drop  Gooseberiy,  so 
largely  grown  here,  is  a  failure,  and  Black  Currants,  the  most  valu- 
able of  bush  fruits,  have  suffered  considerably.  However,  with 
genial  weather  there  is  still  room  for  a  good  fruit  crop  this  season.  — 
J.  G.  L. 

Currant  Bushes  on  Railway  Banks. — In  the  last  number 
of  the  Flore  da  Serres  ]M.  Putze3'3  makes  a  practical  suggestion  as  to 
the  utilisation  of  these  waste  spaces,  and  after  enumerating  various 
shrubs  whose  use  is  more  or  less  general,  he  goes  on  to  recommend 
the  culture  of  the  common  Currant.  "  Its  roots,"  he  says,  "  would 
bind  the  soil,  its  foliage  would  prevent  drying,  its  propagation  is 
easy,  and  its  fruit  commercially  valuable."  Many  otlier  fruit-bearing 
plants  might,  we  should  think,  be  grown  in  similar  fashion,  and 
would  require  little  attention. 

Waterloo  Peach.. — By  actual  weight  and  measurement,  Mr. 
Barry  has  found  this  Peach  to  exceed  in  size  all  the  very  early- 
Peaches  which  he  has  tested,  and,  considering  the  numbers  he  culti- 
vates, these  are  by  no  means  few. 


G  (see  Extension  Training,  p.  471). 
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PLATE  CCXXXIV.— THE   ROSY  ODONTOGLOSSUM. 

(O.    VEXILLARIUM.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  all  Orchids  now  in  season.  The 
coloured  illustration  herewith  given  will  reveal  its  characteristic  rosy 
beauty  better  than  any  description  in  words  could  possiljly  do,  and 
just  now  the  plant  itself  is  in  flower  wherever  Orcliids  are  culti- 
vated. At  the  Manchester  exhibition,  the  other  day,  one  Orchid 
grower  "  bedded  out"  ten  or  tsvelve  flowering  plants  of  this  species 
in  a  box  2  ft.  square,  a  practice  which  deserves  to  be  discountenanced 
as  much  as  possible,  since  the  plant  grows  so  freely  and  blooms  so 
protusiily  that  specimens  of  a  hoiil  Jide  character,  bearing  from 
twenty  to  sixty  flowers,  are  readily  attainable  without  any  subter- 
fu!,'e  such  as  that  to  wliich  we  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding. 
Warscawicz,  who  travelled  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
seems  to  have  missed  this  line  plant,  altliough  he  met  witli  its 
near  ally,  0.  Warscewiczi.  Ruczl,  who  discovered  tlie  M'hite- 
blossonied  S2>ecies  bearing  his  name,  ap2:)ears  to  liave  been  unlucky 
enough  to  have  missed  the  localities  wlience  0.  vexillarium  is 
obtained.  Bauniann  seems  to  have  been  the  first  collector  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  it;  and  then  came — the  not  unusual  results  of 
collecting — batch  after  batch  home  dead  !  For  a  time  there 
was  tp.iite  a  struggle  going  on  between  Knglish  and  Continental 
collectors  as  to  who  should  be  tlie  first  to  introduce  the  plant 
alive.  The  honour,  however,  eventually  fell  to  Mr.  H.  Chesterton, 
who  one  night  pounced  upon  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  at  Chelsea  in  quite 
an  excited  state  with  living  plants  of  this  Odontoglossum  in  his  col- 
lectioii  ;  and  Orchid  growers  and  amateurs  were  delighted,  too,  when 
its  great  rosy  flowers  appeared,  with  their  colour  fresh  and  bright  as 
the  inner  coating  of  some  delicate  sea  shell.  Then  came  those 
two  splendid  specimens  from  the  Rothschild  collection  to  South  Ken- 
sington in  .Tune  1S7(J — one  a  pale  rosy  variety  bearing  forty-two 
flowers,  while  an  even  more  roljust  specimen  bore  four  S25ikes  from 
one  pseudo-buU)  or  growth,  these  four  spikes  bearing  in  all  thirty- 
six  blossoms  of  a  rich  rosy  magenta  tint.  Tiie  plant  is  now  repre- 
sented, as  has  just  been  stated,  in  all  gardens  in  which  Orchids  are 
grown  ;  and,  altliough  more  common  and  much  cheaper  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  it  is  not  on  that  account  one  whit  the  less  beautiful  or 
less  worthy  of  culture. 

There  are  several  tolerably  distinct  varieties  of  this  Odonto- 
glossum, and  the  following  account  of  them  and  the  habitats  whence 
imported  will  be  read  with  interest.  Mr.  F.  Sander  communicated 
it  to  a  contemporai-y  some  months  ago: — "There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  of  late  about  the  distinct  varieties  of  this  Orcliid, 
and  I  think  that  the  easiest  way  to  define  them  is  to  name  them  after 
the  coHc::tor3  who  discovered  tliem.  Baumann  found  0.  vexillarium 
first,  an  1  near  Frontino.  Since  he  sent  his  batcli  home  many  collec- 
tors have  forwarded  them  to  England.  The  one  which  grows  near 
Frontino  varies  mucli,  and  grand  varieties  have  been  sent  from  tliere  ; 
light  and  dark  coloured  grow  together :  these  could  be  called 
0.  vexilUiriura,  Baumann's  variety.  A  very  short  time  after 
him  Wallis  found  the  grand  variety  which  he  sent  as  coccineura 
to  the  Continent ;  he  collected  it  nc.ar  Souson,  in  Antioquia, 
and  there  it  is  still  to  be  found,  but  it  is  so  rare  that  it  does  not 
p.iy  importers  to  send  for  it.  The  Souson  variety  is  dark 
only,  and  varies  little  ;  it  is  totally  distinct  from  the  Frontino 
variety,  and  miglit  lie  called  Wallis'  0.  vexillarium.  A  few  years 
passed,  and  the  late  Franz  Klaboch  discovered  the  splendid  variety 
which  flowered  with  Sir  W.  Marriott  first,  and  which  is  totally  dis- 
tinct from  either  of  the  above  ;  its  eye  is  very  white  and  peculiarly 
well  defined,  ami  although  not  so  dark  as  the  one  which  Wallis  sent 
home  first,  is  of  an  extraordinarily  pleasing  colour,  and  altcether 
diticrent  from  any  other.  He  found  it  on  the  Cuca  River,  where 
it  is  to  b3  met  with  very  sparingly  indeed  ;  there  is  never  a  light 
coloured  one  among  these,  and  the  variety  is  very  distinct :  tUis  might 
be  called  Klaboeh's  0.  vexillarium.  Localities  yield  us  the  diflerent 
varieties  of  0.  vexillarium  ;  the  localities  keep  them  very 
distinct  indeed,  and  the  matter  is  very  easily  defined  t  Baumann's 
or  Frontino  variety,  light,  and  the  grand  dark  coloured  large  flower- 
ing varieties  mixed  ;  Wallis'  or  Souson  variety  always  veiy  dark  ; 
Klabojh's  or  Cauca  variety  dark  and  rather  small  in  the  flo-ver.  but 
very  beautiful." 

From  what  h.as  been  saM  aljove  it  will  be  apparent  that,  although 
15.a-it5,  such  as  Mdtonla- flowered  Odontoglossums  and  some  Masde- 
vallias,  are  extremely  dittijult  to  import  alive,  yet  when 
they  are  so  imported  they  grow  and  bloom  with  great 
readiness.  The  plants  may  be  grown  either  in  pots  or 
pans.  I  prefer  shallow  suspended  pans,  now  so  largely  in  use  by 
the  hist  Orchid  growers.  These  I  well  drain  with  clean  crocks 
br  ikeu  s;nall,  and  surface  with  nodules  of  charoo.al.  On  this  foun- 
d  itiDii,  waicli  should  bs  nearly  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pan,  I  place 


a  shallow  layer  of  clean  fibrous  peat,  interspersed  with  nodules  of 
tliarcoal,  and  on  the  mound  thus  raised  let  the  plant  be  fixed  firmly. 
After  this  is  efl'ected,  a  few  bits  of  living  Sphagnum  Moss  (the  green 
tips  only),  may  be  pressed  on  to  the  sides  of  the  mound,  and  the 
^vholc  fixed  by  a  sprinkling  from  a  fine-rosed  water-pot ;  after  that 
a  position  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  airy  Cattleya  house  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  plant.  For  weakly  pieces  or  freshly  imported  plants, 
a  little  shade  is  desirable,  but  strongly  established  plants  positively 
enjoy  all  the  sunshine  obtainable  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  when  making  their  growth  ;  and,  thus  treated,  the  foliage 
assumes  the  pinkish-brown  staining  so  indicative  of  health  and 
vigour.  When  potted  in  the  way  described,  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  give  them  too  much  water  after  the  roots  of  the  young  breaks 
have  begun  to  ramify  through  the  compost,  and  at  no  time  should 
they  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  After  flowering,  a  short  rest- 
ing period  is  necessary  in  a  cooler  moist  atmosphere,  as  this  induces 
the  plants  to  start  stronger  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  There 
is  one  little  point  in  good  culture  as  applied  to  this  plant,  tj  ^^  hich 
I  must  here  allude  :  weakly  plants  shoukl  not  lie  allowed  to  bloom, 
and  even  the  strongest  are  much  benefited  by  having  some  of  the 
flower-spikes  removed  ere  they  drain  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  too  much 
of  their  stored  up  nutriment.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
finest  of  specimens  to  "  go  oft'  "  suddenly,  if  they  be  allowed  to 
support  a  large  crop  of  flowers  for  any  lengtliened  period — that  is  to 
say,  until  they  naturally  fade.  F.   W.  Burbidge. 
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Flower  Garden. 

As  we  have  now  readied  a  date  wlvn  the  severity  of  spring  frosts 
is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  hitherto,  any  arrears  of  planting 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  good.  Flower-beds  should  now 
he  filled  without  delay,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  our  usually  too- 
sliort  summer  ;  for,  although  by  doing  so  we  run  some  risk  of  injury 
from  frosts  and  cold  winds,  by  delaying  the  operation  we  equally 
hazard  losing  the  best  of  the  season.  As  a  rule,  we  find  fresh-plantnl. 
subjects  tostrike  root  freelyand  get  established  quickly  without  much 
artificial  watering  ;  but  Avhen  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  weather  bright 
at  the  time  of  planting,  suHicient  water  must  be  given  to  keep  tlie 
foliage  from  flagging  until  the  roots  liave  become  establislied.  Stir- 
ring tlie  surface  is  a  great  help  if  the  soil  is  inclined  to  get  crusted 
after  watering.  Any  plants  that  are  of  a  straggling  habit  shouU'/ 
be  pegged  down  firmly  to  prevent  breakage  by  wind.  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  Alyssum,  and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  are  all  benefited  by 
being  firmly  pegged  down.  Where  sub-tropical  gardening  is  practised, 
the  plants  should  now  be  set  in  a  sheltered  position  for  a 
few  daj's,  preparatory  to  planting  them  out.  Large  beds  of  Cannas^ 
C  istor  Oil  plants,  and  similar  stately-growing  subjects,' look  well  in. 
isolated  beds  in  sheltered  portions  of  the  grounds  ;  and  single  speci- 
mens or  groups  of  any  choice  plants,  such  as  Tree  Ferns,  Agaves, 
Musas,  &c.,  look  extremely  well  let  into  the  turf  in  cool  but 
sheltered  places,  where,  when  met  with  when  least  expected,  they 
form  a  sort  of  pleasant  surprise.  Most  annuals  raised  from  seed 
will  now  need  finally  planting  out.  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  and 
similar  plants,  will  require  carefully  moving  if  bright  dry  weather 
prevails,  aid  great  care  in  keeping  moist  at  the  root,  being  soon 
injured  if  allowed  to  flag  for  any  length  of  time.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce fine  flowers  of  Asters,  a  more  liberal  use  of  manure  and  deep 
cultivation  are  necessary  than  for  ordinary  bedding  plants.  All 
kinds  of  plants  will  now  be  benefited  by  a  mulching  of  some  kind, 
v.'hereby,  should  the  season  continue  dry,  very  much  less  artificial 
watering  will  be  necessary.  If  sliort  manure  is  not  available,  and 
the  beds  or  borders  have  been  fairly  manured  in  winter,  Cocoa-nut 
fibreoffcrsatonce  a  cheap  and  neat-looking  mulching;  for  this,  although 
not  much  valued  for  its  manurial  properties,  is  an  excellent  non-con- 
ductor, and  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  plunging  pots  in. 
Caterpillars  on  standard  Roses  must  be  hand-picked,  and  on  dwarfs 
duited  with  Tobacco  powder,  or  tiie  shoots  may  be  dijiped  in  TobaccO' 
water.  As  warmer  nights  may  now  be  expected,  a  sharp  syringing 
in  the  after  part  of  tlie  da}^  will  both  help  to  dislodge  insect  pests 
and  invigorate  the  trees,  and  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  will, 
greatly  add  to  the  size  and  brilliance  of  t!io  flowers.  Where  beds  of 
Violets  have  lately  been  re-p'anted,  see  that  they  do  not  suH'erfrom 
drought,  and  if  reil  spider  sets  in  syringe  frequently.  Keep  alL 
s'de  runners  cut  o!T  from  double  kinds  intended  for  early  flowering, 
aud  keep  the  surface  soil  frequently  stirred.  Wallflowers  for  early 
spring  flowering  should  now  be  planted  out  in  nursery  lines  :  we  find 
a  single  row  between  young  fruit  bushes  to  make  excellent  material 
for  beds  or  vases.  The  TJelvoir  Castle  Yellow,  and  Dwarf  Blood- 
red  are  the  best.  As  they  are  so  easily  crossed,  it  is  advisable  to- 
take  up  any  extra  good  clear-coloured  ones  and  plant  them  in  some 
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isolated  position  for  seed  bearing,  as  a  clear  bright  yellow  is  a  great 
acijuiiitioQ,  and  not  always  obtainable  if  extra  precautions  in  tliis 
way  be  not  adopted.  Climbers  aad  trailing  plants  for  covering 
sjreens  should  now  be  planted,  and  in  vases  and  rustic  baskets  there 
should  be  a  good  proportion  of  gt'aceful  trailing  plants  for  fringing 
the  margin,  thus  removing  all  appearance  oi  lormality  in  tlieir 
arrangement. — James  Groom. 

Auriculas.— In  Tub  Garden  {p.  431)  I  notice  this  remark  : 
"  The  temptation  is  great  to  place  a  vigorous  plant  in  a  6-in.  pot, 
but  to  do  so  may  be  fatal  to  its  well-being."  It  is  over-potting  to 
which  I  wished  to  direct  attention — not  aphides,  though,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  east  winds,  these  have  been  unusually  plentiful.  I 
use  no  pots  larger  this  year  than  4^f-in.  ones.  During  such  drying 
eTst  winds  as  we  hive  had  the  leaves  of  Auriculas  become  begrimed 
with  dust,  whieli  cannot  be  washed  ofl'  without  quite  spoiling  their 
appearance.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  well  water  the  ground  daily  around 
the  frames  in  whicii  the  plants  are  placed  ;  this  not  only  keeps 
down  dust,  but  the  m  jist  atmosphere  induces  a  more  healthy  growth. 
Let  no  planti  sutler  from  want  of  water  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
very  undesirable  to  give  too  much.  Fumigate  to  destroy  green  fly, 
or  else  brush  it  otf.  Continue  to  re-pot,  keeping  the  frame  close  for  a 
few  days  untU  the  plants  have  made  some  roots.  Shade  from  hot 
sinshiiie. 

Carnatioiis  and  Picotees. — Our  earliest  varieties  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  be  disbudded,  an  operation  seldom  adopted  except 
by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  large  flowers  for  exhibition.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  allow  tlie  centre  bud  to  remain,  and  also  two  or  three 
side  buds  ;  but  if  the  centre  one  is  taken  out  the  three  side  buds 
will  be  larger,  and,  what  is  also  of  importance,  the}'  will  be  about  a 
week  later  in  opening.  Disbudding  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as 
the  buds  can  be  seen,  and  any  green  fly  clustering  round  the  buds 
must  be  removed  witli  a  brush.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  put  in 
small  side  growths  in  the  form  of  pipings  ;  they  will  produce  roots 
daring  the  summer,  if  inserted  in  tine  soil  and  a  hand-glass  placed 
over  them,  shading  until  roots  are  formed.  Perpetual  flowering 
Carnations  must  be  potted  on  as  they  recpiire  it ;  the  cuttings  put  in 
in  January  may  be  ready  now  for  re-potting  into  their  flowering 
pots,  and  it  is  best  to  pot  them  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  otherwise 
they  receive  a  considerable  check  if  stunted  from  want  of  pot 
room. 

Hollyhocks. — These  will  require  no  more  attention  at  present 
thin  seeing  tliat  the  stems  are  made  secure  to  tlie  stakes  as  they 
advance  in  growth.  It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  sow  seeds,  which,  with 
good  management  after  they  vegetate,  will  form  strong  flowering 
plants  for  next  year.  What  Hollyhocks  require  is  rich  deep  soil  for 
the  roots  to  Avorkinto,  and  they  will  take  cave  of  themselves  unless 
red  spider  should  attack  the  leaves,  whicli  it  sometimes  does  in  dry 
hot  weather.  Old  plants  of  these  in  pots  may  be  thrown  away  as 
soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the  floweis  are  degenerating  in  quality,  but  it 
is  as  well  to  lirst  put  in  the  young  growths  (that  are  to  be  found  at 
the  base  of  the  stem)  for  cuttings  to  make  flowering  plants  by  the 
end  of  summer.  Out-of-doors  plants  should  now  be  at  their  very 
best  ;  the  lirst  flowers  are  the  largest  and  most  beautifully  marked. 
S;e  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  over-dryness  at  the  roots,  and  also 
give  them  manure  water,  if  rich  rotten  manure  has  not  already 
been  used  for  surface  dressing.  Very  few  flowers  show  the  elfeots 
of  the  want  of  water  at  the  roots  so  quickly  as  these. 

Ranunculuses. — Beds  of  these  must  be  shadeil  from  sunshine 
and  sheltered  from  rain,  which  may  be  done  by  a  light  frame  work, 
over  which  is  stretched  light  scrim  canvas.  AVhen  beds  of  Ranun- 
culuses are  well  managed  the  rich  and  varied  colours  of  tlie  flowers 
seldom  fail  to  please.  In  dry  weather  well  water  the  ground  between 
the  rows.  It  it  is  intended  to  save  seeds,  the  flower  steins  must  be 
tied  to  neat  sticks,  as  the  heads  are  too  heavy  to  stand  up  without 
supports. 

Tulips. — The  bloom  of  these  is  now  going  off',  and  should  the 
weather  continue  warm,  the  steins  will  soon  be  sufficiently  decayed 
to  enable  tlie  bulbs  to  be  taken  up  and  stored.  The  roots  ought  not 
to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  but  should  be  removed  to  a  dark  and  cool  loft, 
■where  evaporation  can  take  place  slowly.  The  ground  should  be  at 
o.ica  dug  up  anil  planted  with  Asters,  Stocks,  Dahlias,  or  other 
planti. — T.  DoucLAS. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Oi'cliids. — A  considerable  number  of  intermediate  and  cool 
Orchids  will  now  be  in  flower,  and  must  receive  a  little  extra 
attention  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  past.  Any  that  were  infested 
with  insects  of  any  kind  before  they  commenced  flowering  will 
now  need  a  thorough  cleansing  ;  and  every  plant  after  flowering 
s'.iould  be  c-irefuUy  sponged,  an  operation  which  will  open  the  pores 
of  the  leaves  and  bulbs,  and  refresh  the  plants  generally.  Many 
of  them  may  ako  be  benefited  by  a  slight  top-dressing,  which   will 


have  the  effect  of  keeping  an  open  surface  over  the  roots,  a  condi- 
tion favourable  to  root  action,  as  no  class  af  plaiits  delight  in  a  well- 
aerated  soil  more  than  Orchids.  Cadogynes  will  now  be  getting  so 
far  advanced  in  growth  that  very  liberal  supplies  of  water  will  be 
needed,  in  order  to  get  them  well  developed  ;  anything 
approaching  dryness  will  now  tell  very  seriously  against  them. 
iSobralias  also  will  require  very  liberal  treatment  at  the  root, 
and  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  light  airy  position  while  making 
their  new  growths,  otherwise  they  soon  get  drawn  up  weakly,  and 
in  that  condition  rarely  bloom  freely.  Calanthes  will  now  be  getting 
past  the  stage  when  spot  attacks  them,  and  may  with  safety  be 
treated  more  liberally  at  the  roots.  As  soon  as  these  are  working 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots  liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure  should  be 
given,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  sour  the  compost.  These 
sliould  occupy  a  position  close  to  the  glass  all  through  the  growing 
season,  and  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  East  ludian  house  will  not 
be  too  much  for  them. 

Stove  Plants. — Amongst  the  smaller-growing  stove  plants  now 
flowering  the  flrst  place  must  be  given  to  Peperomia  resed;cflora. 
This  is  a  remarkably  compact-growing  and  free-flowering  plant,  and 
quite  a  gem  in  a  cut  state  for  liouquet  or  button-hole  work.  It  is  of 
easy  culture  in  a  stove  or  intermediate  house,  grown  in  pots  in 
fibrous  peat,  with  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  all  seasons,  when  it 
will  throw  up  its  delicate  white  flowers  in  abundance,  even 
in  3  in.  pots.  It  is  easily  prop.agated  by  means  of  cuttings,  or  by 
division.  The  different  kinds  of  Hoyas  will  now  be  showing  flower, 
and  will  be  improved  by  being  fed  with  weak  liquid  manure.  These, 
when  in  blossom,  should  be  moved  to  a  drier  house,  in  order  to  pro- 
long their  blooming  season,  as  few  plants  surpass  them  in  beauty  and 
substance  of  petal ;  and  the  lighter  coloured  kinds,  such  as  H.  Pax- 
toiii,  and  H.  liella,  are  very  useful  for  bouquet  work.  The  compact- 
growing  AUamandas,  such  as  A.  neriifolia  and  A.  grandiflora,  if 
started  early  in  the  season  will  now  be  in  flower,  and  may  be  got 
into  that  condition  again  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  if  the 
present  crop  of  flowers  is  not  allowed  to  remain  too  long  on  the 
plants.  Every  encouragement  must  now  be  given  to  plants  intended 
tor  specimens  ;  and  free-rooting  kinds,  such  as  Alocasias,  Anthu- 
riums,  Strelitzias,  &c.,  will  now  require  shitting  into  larger  pots 
ever}'  six  or  eight  weeks.  Hedychiums,  Musas,  Monsteras,  Cyperus, 
&c. ,  tiiat  are  in  free  growth,  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  at 
the  roots  during  the  next  three  months. 

Ferns, — During  hot  weather  Filmy  Ferns  will  require  regular 
attention  as  regards  keeping  their  fronds,  roots,  and  all  their  sur- 
roundings constantl}'  moist.  Some  of  the  delicate  stove  and  inter- 
mediate house  kinds  must  be  lightly  dewed  over,  being  (juickly 
damaged  when  watered  through  a  coarse-rosed  pot.  A  shaded  posi- 
tion siiould  be  selected  for  them  during  summer,  and  the  sun  must 
never  be  allowed  to  shine  on  the  glass  or  case  in  which  they  are 
growing,  as  it  quickly  turns  the  young  fronds  rusty  ;  and  when  once 
damaged  in  tliis  way  they  never  afterv.'ards  recover  their  fresliiiess 
and  beauty.  The  larger-growing  forms,  such  as  Todeas,  will  be  bene- 
fited by  having  some  pieces  of  rough  fibrous  peat  placed  round  their 
stems  and  collars,  in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  young 
roots  from  these  parts,  which,  when  freely  produced,  will  mate- 
rially assist  in  infusing  vigour  and  fine  development  into  the 
plants. 

Greenhouse. — In  no  structure  can  such  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
plants  be  grown  as  in  this.  Among  the  choice  plants  now  in  flower 
in  it  are  Acrophyllum  venosum,  various  kinds  of  Aphelexis,  Actus, 
Boronia  elatior  (a  gem  amongst  Boronias)  Grevillea  Preissi,  a  beauti- 
ful kind  always  in  flower,  Statices  of  diflerent  sorts,  Draoophyllums, 
Keimedyas,  Leschenaultias,  Pimeleas,  Metrosidcros  floribunda,  &c. 
Plants  of  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  that  have  flowered  sliould 
receive  some  attention  as  to  potting,  &c.  ;  this  should  receive  inter- 
mediate treatment  in  order  to  get  a  free  growth  over  the  trellis 
before  autumn.  Plants  of  it  grown  in  6-in.  pots  are  very  valuable 
for  forcing  in  spring,  and  yield  a  long  succession  of  bloom.  The 
followiugspecies  of  Echeverias,  such  as  E.  retusa  and  Rochea  fal- 
cata,  should  now  occupy  positions  where  every  gleain  of  sun- 
shine will  strike  them,  but  they  must  be  kept  well  supplied 
with  moisture  at  the  root  to  sustain  their  vigour  till  the 
flowering  period.  Roses  in  cool  structures  v/iW  now  need  to  be  well 
cleansed  after  flowering.  Cut  in  gross  growths,  and  give  the  plants 
a  thorough  drenching  with  the  garden  engine  to  clear  them  of  spider 
and  green  fly.  If  they  are  grown  in  tubs  or  pots,  so  as  to  be  movable, 
they  should  be  placed  outside  during  the  summer  season,  removing 
them  to  the  greenhouse  or  other  cool  structure  in  the  autumn.  The 
same  treatment  will  suit  Clianthus  puniceus,  Swainsona  galegifolia, 
Indigofera  decora,  and  many  other  nearly  hardy  greenhouse 
climbers,  which  when  allovved  to  remain  under  glass  in  summer 
become  a  prey  to  red  spider  and  other  pests  that  require  considerable 
labour  to  keep  them  in  check. — J.  Robkkts. 
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Indoor  Fruit. 
Strawberries. — A  general  clearance  of  pot  plauts  from  highly- 
heated  structures  to  pits  and  frames  should  now  be  made  ;  and  if  the 
pots  can  )je  partially  plunged  in  beds  containing  a  little  latent  lieat, 
and  as  near  tlie  glass  as  may  be  convenient,  with  the  points  of  the 
finest  f'Aiit  raised  up  to  the  light,  the  facility  with  which  tlieir  «  ants 
can  bs  attended  to  will  produce  more  satisfactory  results  than  hard 
forcing.  Labour  will  be  reduced,  and  the  permanent  occupants  of 
the  house  will  be  relieved  of  dangerous  companions.  As  the  different 
compartments  are  cleared  of  these  plants  for  the  season,  the  shelves 
shoulil  be  cleansed,  the  walls  washed  with  quicklime  and  suljihur, 
and  tlie  usual  remedies  applied  for  the  destruction  of  any  red  spiider 
that  may  have  been  left  behind.  Plants  of  good  standard  kinds  now 
swelling  off  crops  of  fruit  will  require  free  ventilation  through  the 
day,  good  S3'ringing  and  feeding,  and  the  pits  shoidd  be  closed  on 
fine  afternoons,  with  [jlenty  of  solar  heat.  Ripe  fruit  may  be  kept 
for  a  long  time  in  cold  frames  facing  the  north  or  west ;  a  dry, 
elevated  position  should  be  selected  ;  each  jilant  should  be  placed  on 
an  empty  pot,  with  the  fruit  turned  away  from  the  sun,  and,  if  the 
garden  is  free  from  vermin,  a  constant  circulation  of  air  may  be 
secured  in  all  weathers  by  raising  tlie  frame  a  few  inches  from  tlie 
ground  and  tilting  the  lights  a  little  at  the  back.  The  time  is  now 
approaching  for  the  preparation  of  young  plants  for  next  year's 
forcing.  Two  ways  of  procedure  are  recommended  for  getting  early 
runners,  and  there  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  them  when  they 
are  ready  for  throwing  out  roots.  Some  growers  turn  out  early-forced 
plants  for  runners  ;  others  plant  maidens  after  the  potting  is  finished 
in  August,  choosiug  a  light  open  situation  close  to  a  path  and  in  near 
proximity  to  water.  All  the  flowers  are  taken  otf  in  the  spring,  the 
young  plants  throw  out  a  profusion  of  A-igorous  runners,  which  are 
ready  for  layering  early  in  June,  when  they  are  either  pegged  into 
3-in  pots  and  potted  on,  or  they  are  pegged  into  the  fruiting  pots  at 
once.  I  luive  tried  the  two  systems,  and  after  many  years'  trial 
give  preference  to  the  maidens,  as  being  earlier,  more  robust,  and 
certainlj'  more  productive  of  runners  than  the  forced  plants.  For 
forcing,  the  runners  are  pegged  into  the  fruiting  pots,  and  placed  in 
rows  along  the  edges  of  the  paths  ;  but  for  making  the  open-air 
plantations  they  are  always  layered  into  3-in.  pots. 

Orchard  House. — In  the  forcing  orch.ard  house,  the  Peaches 
r.aised  by  the  late  3.1r.  Rivers  and  some  of  the  American  kinds  will 
now  be  ripening,  or  sutSciently  advanced  to  admit  of  their  removal 
to  a  dry  airy  part  of  the  house  in  which  syringing  and  root  watering 
can  be  reduced  to  an  extent  that  will  ensure  good  flavour  ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  object  sought  is  not  destroyed  by  going  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  as  moderate  watering  is  at  all  time  necessary. 
The  season  over  which  the  ditl'erent  kinds  of  Peaches  extend  now 
takes  such  a  wide  range  that  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  satisfactory  to  divide  large  houses  into  compart- 
ments for  the  early,  midseason,  and  late  season,  and  late  sections,  as 
some  of  tl-.e  kinds,  such  as  Walburton  Late  Admirable,  for  instance, 
will  require  syringing  and  fee  iing  for  six  or  eight  weeks  after  Early 
Louise  is  ripe.  For  market  purposes  the  houses  cannot  be  too  large, 
a?  they  are  more  economical  in  point  of  labour,  and  any  quantity  of 
good  fruit  can  be  disposed  of  when  it  is  ready  ;  but  for  giving  a 
steady  family  suppl}-,  a  large  structure  divided  into  sections  is 
decidedly  the  best.  When  the  early  fruit  is  ripe  it  is  best 
to  gather  it  in  the  morning,  and  to  carry  it  at  once  to  a 
cool  airy  room,  in  ■nliich  it  may  be  kept  for  several  days, 
provided  it  is  carefully  removed  from  the  tree  before  it  loses  the 
brisk  flavour  so  much  appreciated  by  good  judges  of  Peaches.  I 
always  use  flat  shallow  Ijoxes,  well  bedded  with  soft  Moss  or 
wadding  ;  the  fruit  is  carefully  laid  in  these  as  it  is  detached 
from  the  trees,  and  no  more  handling  is  needed  until  it  is 
required  for  use.  The  trees  in  cold  orchard  houses,  now  growing 
very  fast,  will  r-equire  unremitting  attention  to  watering  and 
syringing.  Once  allow  the  roots  to  feel  the  want  of  water  and 
the  work  of  the  season  is  thrown  away.  In  very  hot  dry  weather 
trees  in  small  pots  often  require  water  twice  a  day,  and  this  should 
always  be  given  before  the  trees  are  syringed,  as  the  condition  of 
the  soil  can  at  that  time  be  better  ascertained  than  after  the  sur- 
face and  sides  of  the  pots  (the  best  indicators  to  the  experienced) 
have  received  moisture  from  the  syringe.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
syringe  heavily  twice  a  day,  and  to  ventilate  very  early  or  leave 
the  ventilators  open  all  uight,  to  persevere  with  the  thinning  of  the 
fruit,  and  to  keep  the  trees  free  from  aphis  by  fumigation.  Where 
Strawberries  are  grown  a  hot  dry  May  is  almost  certain  to  produce 
spider,  which  must  be  kept  in  check  by  lieavj'  syringing,  good  feed- 
ing with  diluted  liquid,  and  top-dressing  composed  of  good  rotten 
manure  (from  the  feeding-stalls,  if  it  can  be  got),  loam,  and 
bone-dust.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  have  set  very 
freely,  and  the  fruit  requires  a  gi-eat  deal  of  thinning,  the 
quantity  left  being  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  pot,  the  "condi- 
tion   of    the  roots,    and  the   food   at   command.      Many   amateurs 


have  an  idea  that  a  tree  can  carry  all  the  fruit  that  sets  to  matu- 
rit}',  and  fail  to  grasp  the  fact  that  twelve  Peach  stones  on  a  well- 
matured  tree  v.i\\  carry  more  pulp  than  double  that  number  when 
the  tree  is  allowed  to  exhaust  itself  in  their  production. 

Pines. — Another  glorious  mouth  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we 
now  find  ourselves  hemmed  in  by  tlie  rapid  strides  which  vegetation 
under  glass,  aided  by  intense  light  and  solar  heat,  is  making. 
Among  other  things,  we  find  Pines  in  all  stages  making  rapid  growth, 
and  assuming  the  fine  health}'  tint  of  foliage  conspicuous  by  its 
alisencc  through  the  past  two  sunless  summers.  The  freedom  with 
which  air  has  been  admitted  to  the  pits  and  houses  has  rendered 
extra  watering  and  syringing  necessary,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, root  action  has  been  very  satisfaotorj' — so  much  so,  that  the 
general  potting  in  many  places  will  have  been  brought  to  a  close  ; 
but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it 
done.  The  young  plauts,  having  filled  their  pots  with  roots  will 
require  frequent  watering  to  secure  a  moist  growing  state  at  the 
time  they  are  transferred  to  others  of  larger  size,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  compost  well  warmed,  dry  rather  tlian  vet, 
strong  and  sustaining  in  its  quality  ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  losing  its 
fibre  quicklj-,  something  in  the  way  of  burnt  earth,  charcoal,  or  old 
lime  rubble,  will  be  needed  as  a  means  of  ensuring  the  free  passage 
of  air  and  water.  All  plants  that  have  filled  G-in.  to  S-iu.  pots 
with  roots  should  be  transferred  to  11-in.  and  12-in.  pots,  in  which 
they  will  fruit.  The  bed  into  which  they  are  plunged  should  stand 
at  90"  about  the  base  of  the  pots,  and  it  the  bottom  heat  is  likely  to 
exceed  thisall  turning  ordisturbauce  should  be  avoided,  the  additional 
tanorleavesbeing  placed  loosel}'  betweenithem  as  they  are  arranged  on 
the  surface  of  the  old  bed.  It  ^\ill  be  necessaiy  to  shade  from  bright 
sun  for  a  few  days,  to  defer  giving  water  to  the  roots  until  they  take 
to  the  new  soil,  and  to  prevent  exhaustion  by  keeping  the  paths  and 
w.alls  V  ell  syringed,  and  dewing  the  plauts  overhead  with  a  fine 
syringe  once  or  twice  a  day.  When  the  different  sections,  from 
fruiters  downwards,  have  been  rearranged,  all  small  plants  and 
suckers  from  winter  plants  should  be  plunged  in  a  sharp  bottom-heat 
near  the  glass,  where  they  will  root  quickly.  Light  pits  heated  with 
hot  water  answer  better  than  large  airy  structures ;  but  to  gain 
the  greatest  amount  of  growth  in  tlie  shortest  time,  the  suckers 
should  be  ripe  at  the  base  when  potted,  and  pro^■ision  sliould  be 
made  for  the  liberal  use  of  fermenting  materials,  both  for  plunging 
and  for  external  linings.  Give  fruiting  plants  plenty  of  stimula- 
ting food,  and  encourage  them  by  placing  liquid  manure  in  the 
evaporating  pans  and  syringing  the  surface  of  the  beds  with  it  in 
a  diluted  form  at  nightfall.  Elevate  the  fruit  up  to  the  glass, 
and  avoid  over-shading  liy  keeping  every  available  surface  well 
moistened.  Shut  up  witji  great  solar  heat,  and  remove  ripe  fruit 
to  a  dry  fruit  or  Cxrape  room  l^efore  they  get  too  far  advanced  for 
keeping.  "Where  the  true  old  Black  Jamaica  is  still  grown  for 
winter  use,  a  batch  of  the  strongest  successions  should  be  selected 
and  shifted  into  10-in.  pots  for  starting  in  the  autumn.  This  Pine 
succeeds  best  in  small  pots  plunged  in  a  strong  bottom-heat,  and 
on  this  account  the  plants  should  have  a  warm  compartment 
devoted  to  them,  as  they  enjoy  a  higher  and  drier  temperature 
than  the  other  sections. 

Melons. — A  clear  sky,  with  an  abundance  of  solar  heat  and 
light,  has  heea  productive  of  favourable  results  in  this  department, 
jiiauts  in  all  stages  being  exceptionally  free  from  the  insect  pests 
V.  hicli  give  so  much  trouble  when  these  conditions  are  reversed,  as 
they  were  in  1S7S  and  1S79.  ^^'hen  writing  the  other  day  I  stated 
that  another  sowing  should  be  made  to  succeed  the  early  plants 
now  ripening  ofl"  their  fruit.  To  save  time,  these  successions  should 
he  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  thoroughlj'  established  in  the  fruiting 
pots  by  the  time  they  are  wanted  ;  but  before  they  are  taken  into 
the  fruiting  house  every  part  of  the  structure  will  require  a  thorough 
cleansing  with  soap  and  water — the  entire  removal  or  renovation  of 
the  plunging  material  being  regulated  by  the  state  of  decomposition 
and  the  presence  of  worms  or  v.  oodlice.  In  our  own  management 
we  always  make  a  complete  clearance,  and  scald  the  pits  after  the 
winter  Cucumbers  are  removed  ;  and,  having  hot  water  pipes  for 
giving  bottom  heat,  we  generally  find  that  the  addition  of  a  little 
■well-forked  stable  manure  and  Oak  lea\'es  is  all  that  is  required 
for  the  second  set  of  plants.  This  is  turned  and  made  very  firm 
before  the  trench  is  opened  for  the  pots  ;  large  squares  of  strong  turf 
are  then  placed  along  the  bottom,  and  the  pots  are  plunged  close 
together  in  lines  to  allow  a  run  of  about  5  ft.  of  trellis  to  each  Vine. 
AVlien  scarlet  kinds  are  grown  in  the  same  compartment  they  are 
placed  on  the  back  kerb  with  shallow  boxes  under  each  pot ;  these 
are  filled  with  compost  which  filters  the  liquid  as  it  passes  through 
the  crocks,  and  forms  a  rich  moist  outlet  for  the  roots  v.hen  the 
fruit  requires  all  the  support  that  can  be  given  it.  The  Vines  are 
trained  up  sticks  to  the  apex  of  the  trellis,  thence  downwards,  and 
the  fruit  occupies  the  highest  and  hottest  part  of  the  house,  a  posi. 
tion  in  which  scarlet-fleshed  Melons  always  attain  the  best  flavour^ 
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Plants  in  manm'e  pits  and  frames  now  swelling  off  crops  of  fruit  will 
require  diluted  liquid  carefully  supplied  without  touching  the  foliage 
or  stems.  It  will  be  necessary  to  elevate  the  Melons  on  inverted 
pots,  and  to  keep  the  foliage  evenly  placed  by  constantly  stopping 
and  thinning  lateral  growths.  If  the  heat  in  the  bed  is  likely  to 
decline  before  the  fruit  ripens,  the  old  linings  should  be  taken  dov  n 
and  renovated  with  fresh  material  from  the  reserve  ground. — W. 
Coleman. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

As  anticipated,  the  "  north-easters  "  that  have  held  sway  so  long 
have  favoured  an  excessive  development  of  aphides,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  trees  usually  most  susceptible  to  their  attacks,  but  also  in 
that  of  Apples  and  Pears  ;  the  latter,  indeed,  in  everj'  position  and 
of  every  kind  are  so  virulently  attacked  as  to  demand  the  employ- 
ment of  strong  and  immediate  measures  for  their  expulsion  ;  there- 
fore at  once  cut  out  or  pinch. back  the  breastwood,  and  all  other 
superfluous  shoots,  and  then  give  the  trees  a  good  syringing  witli 
Tobacco-water — strong  soapy  water  is  almost  as  effective — and  in  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  give  them  a  thorougli  washing  with  clear 
water  applied  witli  force,  to  dislodge  all  remaining  insects.  Clierries, 
Plums,  and  Peaches  at  this  time  of  year  are  generally  subject  to 
aphides,  and  the  present  season  having  been  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  it  is  still  necessary  to  follow  up  their  destruction  by  repeated 
syringings  with  soapy  and  clear  water.  From  Peaches  pick  oS  all 
blistered  leaves,  complete  disbudding,  and  lay  in  only  such  a  quan- 
tity of  wood  as  may  be  expected  to  mature  by  reason  of  its  having 
abundant  space,  and  consequently  the  fullest  amount  of  light  and 
air.  There  being  but  little  or  no  fruit  on  the  trees  at  this  season — at 
least  hereabouts — they  may  be  expected  to  make  free  growth,  which 
may  require  more  than  the  usual  attention  as  to  stopping  and 
training,  whilst,  being  fruitless,  they  are  in  danger  of  getting  less. 
Train  in  the  main  new  shoots  of  Apricots,  stop  side  laterals  at  the 
third  joint,  and  thin  out  the  fruit ;  with  us  some  trees  are  bearing 
full  crops,  and  others  have  none — a  puzzling  circumstance,  all  trees 
having  had  exactly  the  same  treatment,  and,  moreover,  mostof  thefruit 
are  on  trees  on  a  south  wall,  those  on  a  west  aspect  being  all  but  fruit- 
less ;  whilstas  regards  Peaches,  the  conditionsare  exactly  the  reverse.  I 
cannot  see  any  cause  for  these  apparently  opposite  results,  but  the 
fact  seems  worthy  of  note.  It  will  now  be  advisable  and  safe  to 
stop  back  Pears  and  Plums,  and  to  regulate  the  growtli  of  young 
vigorous  trees  of  tliese  kinds  of  fruits,  by  bending  down  or  stopping 
any  shoots  tiiat  are  taking  the  lead  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  others. 
Cordons  and  espaliers  should  be  kept  closely  stopped  back,  and  the 
main  stems  tie(I  or  nailed  in  whilst  the  "wood  is  pliable,  but  the  ties 
must  be  slacic  to  allow  for  expansion.  Thin  out  the  weakest  and  all 
other  unnecessarj'  new  shoots  from  the  stools  of  Piaspberries  ;  such 
removal  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  present  fruiting  canes  being  in- 
jured, and  also  for  the  finer  development  of  the  new  canes.  We 
usually  leave  from  four  to  six  ou  each  stool,  the  stools  being  5  ft. 
apart,  and  find  this  space  quite  sufficiently  restricted.  Tlie  drought 
is  seriously  affecting  botli  these  and  Strawberries,  and,  in  order  to 
save  them,  mulch  thickly  with  stable  litter,  and  when  practicable 
water  them  also.  If  time  can  be  afforded.  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries would  be  the  better  for  having  some  of  the  useless  spray  cut 
away,  both  with  a  view  of  admitting  liglit  to  the  fruit  and  also  of 
keeping  t!ie  trees  within  bounds  and  of  a  good  shape — not  formal, 
but  evenly-furnished  bushes,  a  desideratum  easily  accomplished  by 
the  pruning  here  recommended. — W.  \V. 


The  Whit-Tuesday's  Frost.— Seldom  has  anything  proved 
more  disastrous  to  vegetation  tlian  this  frost,  which  reached  its  chief 
intensity  an  hour  or  so  after  daybreak  on  Tuesdaj',  May  IS.  The 
night  was  extremely  cold,  but  little  or  no  actual  frost  occurred  till 
between  four  and  five  o'clock.  It  then  froze  with  such  severity  as  to 
coat  everything  with  thin  ice.  Potatoes  were  cut  off  to  the  ground 
over  large  districts,  and  those  imprudent  enough  to  turn  out  IDalilias 
and  other  tender  plants  have  had  them  terribly  crippled.  I  have 
noticed  for  years  past  the  occurrence  of  cold  of  unusual  severity 
between  Ma,y  15  and  20.  Seldom  or  never  do  we  pass  tln-ough  this 
period  without  encountering  frosts  of  unusual  severity,  or  having 
hailstorms,  whicli  prove  eciually,  or  even  more,  destructive  to 
tender  plants.  Peaches  and  other  wall  trees  and  shrubs  have  also 
suffered  very  severely.  The  curd  on  Peaches  seems  to  follow  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  cold,  as  if  it  were  a  mechanical  blister  rather 
than  a  vital  derangement,  or  the  result  of  insects.  It  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  severe  cold  has  thinned  the  promising  crop  of  Cher- 
ries and  Plums,  as  well  as  rendered  the  Apple  crop  somewhat  pre- 
carious. It  has  also  given  a  serious  check  to  culinary  vegetables,  such 
as  Cauliflowers,  early  Peas,  and  Asparagus,  almost  destroying  the 
whole  of  the  latter  above  ground  at  the  time.  All  this  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  as  from  the  genei'al  destruction  of  Broccoli  and  other 
greens  this  winter,  seldom  have  spring  vegetables  been  in   greater 


dem.and.  Soft  genial  copious  rains  are  now  much  needed  to  bring 
the  crops  on  ;  and  instead  of  these  we  have  had  a  series  of  fierce 
gales  that  have  almost  torn  new-planted  flowers  and  vegetables  up 
by  the  roots,  and  have  blown  off  the  green  leaves  from  the  trees  in 
barrow-loads. — D.  T.  Fish,  Bury  St.  Edmumli. 
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CINERARIAS  AS  SPECIMEN  EXHIBITION  PLANTS. 

CiNEKARiAS  are  now  rarely  met  with  at  spring  flower  shows  grown 
to  anytliing  like  tlie  size  of  wlrich  they  are  capable,  or  their  flov.'ers 
so  brilliant  or  large  as  they  ought  to  be.  And  yet  surely  tliis  need 
not  be  so;  for  we  possess  flowers  now  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
notably  tlie  market  varieties,  the  best  of  which  could  be  selected 
and  propagated  by  means  of  offsets,  and  thus  varieties  to  be 
depended  upon  obtained.  These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  to  named 
plants  sent  out  as  new  varieties.  The  principal  thing,  however,  to 
look  to  is  securing  a  fine  strain  and  endeavouring  to  constantly  im- 
prove it,  as  the  Cineraria,  unlike  the  Pelargonium,  deteriorates  ; 
seedlings  of  the  latter  always  retain  their  true  characters  when 
onceSxed.  Forinstance,  theold  Pelargonium  called  Gaiiutlet  is  now  in 
every  respect  the  same  in  character  as  on  the  day  on  which  it  was 
first  sent  out,  and  it  will  in  all  probability  always  continue  so. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  Cineraria  ;  for,  however  fine  a 
variety  may  be  as  a  seedling  and  for  the  first  season  or  two,  after 
it  has  been  subjected  to  propagation  by  means  of  cuttings,  or  off- 
sets, as  they  are  generally  called,  it  is  almost  sure  to  commence  to 
degenerate  and  become  valueless.  Hence,  to  do  the  Cineraria  justice 
as  a  specimen  plant,  a  constant  renewal  of  the  best  and  most  vigo- 
rous types  of  the  flower  should  be  every  year  raised  from  seed,  and 
then  propagated  from.  As  soon  as  ever  a  particular  variety  shows 
symptoms  of  degeneracy,  it  should  be  discarded  at  once,  and  new 
sorts  substituted. 

Cinerarias,  to  make  large  plants,  must  be  grown  from  offsets,  be- 
cause they  break  out  and  form  bushy  plants  much  more  readily  than 
seedlings  in  their  first  season  of  growth  would  do  ;  indeed,  I  never 
knew  a  young  plant  raised  from  seed,  if  stopped,  to  be  of  the  least 
use.  To  be  successful  with  them  they  must  be  allowed  to  grow 
without  any  stopping  at  all,  and  will  thus  form  a  fine  compact  single 
head  of  flower.  When  a  selection  has  been  made  of  the  best  seed- 
lings, and  the  colours  marked  of  the  kinds  intended  to  be  grown  to  a 
large  size,  cut  down  the  flower  stem  when  the  blossoms  have  faded 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  soil,  and  place  tlie  plants  in  a  shady 
frame  on  coal  ashes.  A  north  aspect  is  the  best.  Before  doing  this 
they  may,  however,  be  placed  in  larger  pots  in  good  liglit  rich  soil. 
This  will  induce  them  after  the  expansion  consequent  on  blooming  to 
make  fresh  roots  and  speedily  send  up  a  plentiful  crop  of  j'oung 
shoots  round  the  parent  stem.  As  soon  as  these  have  grown  a  little, 
slip  them  off  just  under  the  soil  with  a  shai-p  knife,  aud  pot  them 
singly  into  small  thumb  pots,  using  plenty  of  leaf-soil  and  sand  in 
the  compost.  Hand-glasses  under  a  north  wall  will  form  capital 
places  in  which  to  strike  them.  Keep  them  clear  of  damp  foliage 
and  moist,  and  thriving  young  plants  will  soon  be  the  result.  They 
should  be  shifted  as  soon  as  possible  into  4-in.  pots.  Cold  frames  or 
pits  are  the  best  places  in  which  to  grow  them,  as  in  these  they  will 
be  close  to  the  glass,  and  will  receive  abundance  of  air.  During  the 
summer  season  the  sashes  may  be  removed  entirely  at  night,  when 
the  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  dew  falling  on  them. 

The  insects  to  which  the  Cinerai-ia  is  subject  are  green  fly  and 
thrips,  for  which  syringing  with  Tobacco  water  and  giving  frequent 
light  fumigations  are  the  best  remedies.  These  operations  require 
much  care,  as  the  foliage  is  very  tender,  and  if  injured  in  any  way 
the  plant  is  not  only  weakened  but  rendered  unsightly.  Slugs,  too, 
if  not  watched,  will  speedily  spoil  the  appearance  of  any  collection 
of  Cinerarias  ;  plenty  of  soot  and  lime  strewn  round  the  edges  of  the 
pot,  and  between  the  pots,  is  a  good  preventive.  There  is  also 
another  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  green  caterpillar,  the  only 
remedy  for  which  is  to  catch  and  kill  it  as  speedilj'  as  possible. 

Frequent  syringing  of  the  foliage  during  hot  weather  is  beneficial 
in  inducing  free  and  vigorous  gTowth.  When  the  plants  have  grown 
about  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  height,  pinch  out  the  centre,  and  they  will 
speedily  break  out  in  a  bushy  manner  ;  shift  again  into  6-in.  pots, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  grown  sufficiently  long  peg  them  out  so  as 
to  admit  light  and  air.  This  will  consolidate  the  growth,  and  is  of 
much  benefit.  In  September  they  may  again  have  just  the  points  of 
the  young  growths  nipped  out,  after  which  they  must  not  be  stopped 
again.  In  October  place  them  in  their  winter  quarters,  for  wiiicli 
purpose  no  place  is  better  than  a  low  light  span-roofed  house,  with 
beds  of  coal  ashes,  or  slate,  on  either  side  to  aftbrd  a  cool  moist  bot 
tom  on  which  to  set  the  pots.  They  will  only  require  sufficient  heat 
to  exclude  frost.  Cinerarias  greatly  dislike  artificial  warmth  ;  there 
fore  only  heat  the  pipes  when  absolutely  required.     As  they  are 
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removed  from  the  pit  or  frame  jilace  tliem  in  their  flowering  pots, 
which  should  S  in.  in  diameter  ;  use  abundant  drainage,  and  the  soil 
somewhat  heavier  and  rougher  than  in  the  early  stages  of  tn-owth  ; 
give  in  a  few  days  a  good  soaking  of  water  to  run  through  all  the 
mould  ;  afterwards  just  keep  them  comfortably  moist.  The  stopped 
shoots  will  soon  break  out  again  freely,  and  must  be  kept  pegged  or 
tied  well  apart.  There  will  be  little  to  do  during  the  winter  months 
beyond  attending  strictly  to  cleanliness  and  training.  Give  the 
plants  abundant  space,  and  set  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
About  Christmas  they  will  be  benefited  by  receiving  weak  m.anure 
water ;  the  best  is  that  made  from  sheep's  manure  tied  up  in  a 
bag  and  placed  in  a  tub  of  water  ;  by  this  means  the  liquid  is  always 
clear  and  fit  for  use. 

After  this  period  the  bloomdieads  willbe  making  their  appearance, 
and  must  be  encouraged  to  develop  to  the  utmost ;  and  in  order  to 
ensure  fine  large  and  well-coloured  flowers,  as  the  sun  increases  in 
power  a  little  shade  must  be  given  and  abundant  ventilation,  avoid- 
ing, however,  all  cold  draughts.  Just  before  the  blossoms  expand, 
with  a  few  small  neat  stakes  and  ties  make  the  plants  trim  and 
shapely,  and  give  a  final  careful  fumigation  with  Tobacco.  If  those 
directions  are  followed,  fine  specimens  of  large  size,  loaded  with 
flowers  of  the  finest  quality,  will  be  the  result.  As  the  blossoms 
fade,  cut  down  and  propagate  for  next  year,  as  before. 

Henry  Bailey. 

Perpetual  Carnations  Planted  Out. — Perpetual  or  tree 
Carnations  are  generally  grown  in  pots  for  winter  blooming,  but  if 
planted  out  on  a  warm  border  in  suitable  soil  they  give  far  less 
trouble,  and  may  be  had  finer  and  stronger  than  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be  witli  their  roots  cramped  in  a  small  body  of  earth,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  fluctuating  continually  between  a  wet  and  a  dry 
stat3.  In  the  larger  area  of  a  border  they  get  no  check  after  they 
are  turned  out,  an  1  therefore  they  are  enabled  to  make  many  fine 
shoots,  and  tliose  all  produce  flowers  ■when  winter  arrives.  Before 
planting  out  it  is  always  advisable  to  fumigate  the  plants,  so  as  to 
ensure  their  being  perfectly  free  from  aphis — an  insect  to  wliich  they 
are  very  subject  at  this  early  season  ;  and,  as  they  insinuate  them- 
selves right  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  they  are  apt  to  escape 
notice  till  much  mischief  is  done.  In  preparing  the  situation  for 
them,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dig  out  a  small  hole  where  each  plant  is  to 
be  placed,  and  to  fill  it  with  fibry  loam  chopped  fine,  to  wliich  should 
be  added  a  little  sand  and  a  sliglit  sprinkling  of  soot,  the  latter 
being  of  great  use,  not  only  as  a  stimulant,  but  as  a  preventive  of 
wireworm,  a  pest  that  otherwise  is  almost  sure  to  find  them  out  and 
eat  its  w.iy  up  the  stems.  Once  planted,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
give  an  occasional  watering  during  dry  weather,  which  will  help 
them  on  considerably,  and  in  the  autumn  they  should  be  lifted  care- 
fully and  at  once  put  into  their  flowering  pots.  The  advantage  of 
using  the  loam  in  the  wa}'  referred  to  will  then  be  apparent,  as  it  will 
be  found  that  the  plants  will  have  becomeso  established  in  it  as  to  admit 
of  their  being  taken  up  without  feeling  the  removal;  bat,  to  get 
them  into  good  condition  before  winter  sets  in,  they  should  have  the 
benefit  of  a  cold  frame,  or,  better  still,  one  in  which  they  can  hi 
plungjd  in  some  slightly  fermenting  material,  just  to  give  the  roots 
a  fresh  start.  By  the  end  of  November  it  will  be  necessary  to  trans- 
fer thorn  to  a  house  where  they  can  have  the  advantage  of  a  warm 
light  situation,  such  as  that  of  a  shelf,  as  there  they  get  fresh  air 
and  bloom  more  freely  than  anywhere  else.  Any  one  having  old 
plants  will  find,  by  planting  them  out  close  along  the  foot  of  a  sunny 
wall,  and  training  them  on  its  surface,  that  thej'  will  prove  of  great 
value  in  atfording  flowers  before  the  others  come  in.  In  mild  winters 
thej-  do  remarkably  well  in  this  way  ;  but  in  such  seaions  as  last 
the  colli  is  too  much  for  them,  as  Perpetual  Carnations  are  not  nearly 
so  hard  J-  as  the  border  kinds,  and  therefore  when  planted  out  should 
always  have  a  sheltered  position. — S.  D. 

Cool  Glasshouses. — One  roads  with  surprise  objections  to 
what  are  known  as  cold  houses,  i.e.,  houses  in  which  there  is  no 
heating  apparatus.  The  value  of  such  houses  must  of  necessity 
dip 3 ad  upon  the  tastes  of  the  owners  ;  because  if  tender  plants  and 
the  flowers  which  they  produce  are  needed,  then  it  were  worse  tlian 
fully  to  subject  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  cold  house.  Bat 
there  are  many  lovers  of  plants  who  are  glad  of  a  cold  house  simply 
b  cause  they  are  content  to  grow  plants  in  it  that  do  not  fear  frost. 
From  such  a  cold  house  I  have  cut  already  some  fifty  dozen  of 
beautiful  Roses,  and  in  it  during  the  winter  have  grown  large 
nunrbors  of  hardy  plants  of  all  kinds  that  would,  perhaps,  have  done 
Will  in  the  open  ground,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have 
died.  To  enumerate  all  the  plants  that  will  grow  in  a  cold  house 
through  the  winter  would  fill  a  page,  but  the  winter  might  begin 
Wit'i  Chrys.authemums,  and  follow  on  with  early-blooming  shrubs 
a-id  harJy  plants,  such  as  Christmas  Koses,  Primroses,  and  early 
b  ilbi,  and  follow  on  with  Violets,  Polyanl;h'ij<'a.  Pansies,  Auriculas, 
A  (uildgias,  Japan   Primulis,  Forget-mo-n^ts,   ar:d,   indeed,   myriads 


of  plants — all  beautiful,  and  all,  even  in  a  cold  house,  in  full  blcom 
weeks  earlier  than  woukl  be  the  case  in  the  open  air.  It  would  be  a 
misfortune  if  th^se  wiio  love  hardy  plants  should  fail  to  realiss  the 
pleasure  that  a  cool  house  will  yield. — A.  D. 
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WINTERING  SAXIFRAGE.S  IN  POTS. 

SojiE  of  my  .Saxifrages  are  now  looking  well  in  the  positions  they 
have  occupied  all  the  winter  ;  and,  as  I  have  not  before  wintered  my 
collection  in  pots  so  well,  I  may  state  that  I  had  them  all  turned  out 
of  the  frames  and  plunged  in  a  sloping  mound  of  ashes  facing  the 
north,  there  bjing  a  very  low  wall  at  the  east  side — so  low  that  it 
only  keeps  ofl'  sunshine  at  very  early  sunrise.  On  this  bank  of  ashes 
I  have  had  120  species  or  varieties,  and  only  two  of  them  luave  died — 
viz.,  S.  Hirculus  and  .S.  Wilkomiana,  the  former,  I  should  think, 
more  from  over-drainage  than  anything  else.  The  following  are  very 
distinct  and  interesting,  viz.,  .S.  coohlearis,  a  rigid  tuftof  finely-formed 
rosettes,  just  pusliing  up  purplish  flower  stems ;  S.  cochleata,  a  variety 
with  fresh  green  heart-shaped  leaves  on  very  slender  stems  about  two 
inches  higli,  flowers  white  on  stems  ten  inches  high  ;  S.  tenella,  beau- 
tiful, very  dwarf,  ami  the  flower  stems  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible  at  a 
distance  of  three  yards  ;  S.  capillaris,  with  apparently  two  distinct 
sets  of  foliage,  dark  and  light  green,  the  latter  grown  well  and  evenly 
above  the  other,  which  is  close  to  the  soil ;  S.  diapensoides,  much  like 
Sedum  glaucum  just  now,  not  having  yet  ripened  its  new  growths, 
flowers  white  and  insignificant  ;  S.  aretioides,  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  yellow  flowers  ;  8.  valdensis,  much  finer  than  either  of  the  two 
just  named,  so  small  and  densely  grown  as  to  resemble  a  piece  oE 
sandstone  painted  dark  green  ;  S.  bryoides,  in  the  way  of  S.  aspera, 
but  much  handsomer  ;  S.  tagetea,  a  kind  with  pale  green  almost  round 
leaves,  more  than  half  an  inch  across  and  about  the  stoutness  of  a 
wafer,  stems  very  slender,  an  inch  long,  very  eff'eetive ;  S.  autumnalis, 
so  distinct  as  to  be  almost  unlike  its  family,  foliage  vei-y  dark  green, 
flowers  produced  in  autumn  and  unlike  those  of  most  other  Saxifrages, 
a  fine  yellow  ;  S.  juniperina  and  S.  Vandelli,  like  miniature  Yuccas, 
the  latter  having  somewhat  woody  stems,  the  old  foliage  being 
persistent,  height  about  an  inch  ;  S.  tombeana,  very  similar,  but 
with  foliage  not  so  pointed  and  somewhat  incurved.  To  these  may 
bs  added  S.  calyciflora,  a  kind  with  finely  formed  glaucous  rosettes, 
rigid  compact  and  dwarf,  a  slow  grower  ;  S.  longifolia,  concerning 
which  nothing  need  be  said  ;  but  its  near  relative,  S.  carinthiaca, 
which  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  it  and  S.  laneastana,  is  a 
most  superb  species.  It  is  fine  now,  and  just  about  to  blossom  ;  but 
in  the  autumn,  when  its  foliage  is  ripened,  its  silveriness  is  sparkling  ; 
the  leaves  curve  and  recurve,  resembling  a  piece  of  curled  ostrich 
fe:ither.  S.  cartdaginea,  too,  is  a  handsome  rigid  species ;  S.  aromatica 
is  beautiful,  distinct,  and  fragrant,  both  in  leaf  and  flower  ;  S.  intri- 
citi  is  a  minute  .Saxifrage  ;  .S.  conifera  is  most  aptly  so  called,  though 
like  the  pleasing  S.  sedoides  and  .S.  capitata,  which  are  respectively 
distinct,  it  has  a  creeping  habit.  S.  mutata,  S.  aquatica,  and  S. 
oppositifoliapyrenaioa  have,  in  this  and  other  positions,  proved  diffi- 
cult to  grow  hero.  S.  spathulata  is  a  neat  little  j)ot  plant,  and  so  is 
S.  Wallacei,  which  X  have  grown  about  a  year  ;  it  has  larger  flowers 
than  any  of  the  numerous  Saxifrages  now  in  bloom,  and  they  are 
sweetly  scented  ;  its  habit  is  fine,  as  grown  by  me  in  a  G-in.  pot.  It 
appears  to  come  in  between  S.  aromatica  and  S.  geranioides,  having 
the  erect  habit  of  the  latter,  and  the  fuller  habit  and  more  fleshy 
leaves  of  the  former,  but  larger  flowers  and  redder  stems  than  either. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  having  been  plungeil  just  where  it  now  is  the 
whole  winter.  S.  ouscut:eformis,  with  variegated,  curiously  cut,  and 
hairy  leaves,  is  singular  and  pretty.  It  is  now  growing  fast  in  a 
frame,  increasing  itself  by  runners  like  S.  sarmentosa.  It  is  said  not 
to  be  hardy,  but  I  hope  to  try  it  soon,  as  I  have  sufficient  stock  to 
risk  a  piece.  S.  sarmentosa  has  stood  out  here  these  last  two  winters, 
though  last  winter  damaged  it  more  than  the  previous  one. 
Kirkdall.  J.  Wood. 

A  Double  Auricula. — I  enclose  you  a  pip  of  a  double  seed- 
ling Auricula,  which  I  have  not  named,  but  it  is  in  the  way  of 
Turner's  Queen  Victoria.  You  will  perceive  that  the  stamens  have 
become  petalloid,  but  not  quite  so  much  so  in  one  or  two  of  the  other 
pips.  There  were  eight  equally  large  on  the  truss,  and  as  I  shall 
look  for  the  chance  of  seed,  I  retain  the  remainder.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  will  produce  offsets,  and,  if  it  does,  whether 
they  will  also  be  double,  or  what  tlie  produce  of  the  seed  may  be 
should  I  have  any.  A  double  Auricula  is  at  all  events  a  novelty  to 
me.  Would  some  of  your  corres^jondents  say  if  they  have  found 
a  tendency  in  any  of  their  varieties  to  sport  in  that  way? — W.  J.  M. 

Auricula  Hybridisation. — Another  curious  feature  I  have 
found  in  raising  Auricula  seedlings — and  that  is,   that  the  self-ferti- 
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li^ed,  or  crossed,  show,  or  edged  varieties,  almost  invariably  pro- 
duce "selfs,"  or  worthless  kinds.  I  have  been  told  that  this  is 
owing  to  the  presence  in  j  iixtaposition  of  ' '  selfs  "  or  alpiues.  Is  this 
so?— W.  J  M.,  Clonmel. 


CORYDALIS  BEACTEATA. 


The  subjoined  woodcut  represents  this  rare  Siberian  species  of  Fumi- 
tory, which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Elwes,  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  Soutli 
Kensington,  when  it  was  considered  by  the  Floral  Committee  to  be 
worthy  of  a  first-class  certificate.  But,  like  the  Chionographis 
japonica,  which  received  a  similar  award  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  we 
consider  it  by  no  means  a  fit  subject  for  sucli  distinction.  Our  chief 
motive  in  giving  an  illustration  of  it  is  to  show  the  difTerence  be- 
tween this,  the  true  C.  bracteata,  and  the  spurious  kind  bearing 
that  name  which  is  to  he  found  in  almost  every  nursery,  but  wliich 
is  merely  a  variety  of  C.  solida  with  excessively  developed  bracts. 
The  latter  bears  flowers  of  a  purplish  hue,    wliile  the  true  species 


CoiyJalis  bracteata 

has  pale  yellow  blossoms.  It  is  by  no  means  new  to  cultivation,  as 
it  has  been  represented  in  some  collections,  and  notably  in  that  at 
Kew,  for  many  years.  It  has,  however,  been  apparently  introduced 
in  quantity  and  freely  distributed,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  various 
gardens.  Though  it  is  not  such  a  handsome  species  as  the  well- 
known  C.  nobilis,  or  C.  Ledeljouriana,  which  has  been  introduced  to 
cultivation  by  Dr.  Kegel,  of  St.  Petersburg,  some  may  like  to  have 
it  in  their  collections,  as  it  is  easily  grown,  merely  requiring  to  be 
planted  in  a  warm  border  of  light  soil.  "\V.  G. 


Ranunculus  aconitifolius  fl.pl.— As  an  eflfective  border  or 
rock  plant,  with  pure  white  double  flowers,  few  perennials  are 
more  showy  or  handsome  tlian  this.  It  is  easily  arown,  likes  cool- 
ness and  partial  shade,  and  has  no  objection  to  gelierous  treatment. 
Plants  of  it  are  very  striking  with  me  just  now  as  a  background 
in  semi-circular  beds  to  various-coloured  double  Primroses.  The 
foliage,    too,    is   of    a   fine    bright   glistening    green. — W.    J.    M., 


WOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  PLOWER   GARDEN. 

Hardiness  of  Microlepia  anthriscifolia.— This  beauti- 
ful South  African  Fern,  received  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  was  at  first  treated  to  a  warm  greenhouse  ; 
but,  being  noticed  to  grow  well  in  a  light  airy  position,  it  was  in  tlie 
summer  of  1S78  planted  out  as  an  edging  to  a  flower  bed  in  a  dry 
sunny  aspect,  where  it  grew  well  and  was  much  admired.  AVlien 
the  bedding  plants  were  lifted  before  frost  came  in  the  autumn,  one  ' 
of  these  Ferns  was  unknowingly  left  in  the  ground,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  came  up  in  fine  condition  the  following  spring. 
The  whole  edging  of  the  bed,  planted  again  in  1879,  was  purposely 
left  when  the  other  plants  were  lifted  in  the  autumn,  and  they  are 
now  growing  green  and  beautiful,  as  if  the  late  exceptionally  severe 
winter  had  not  affected  them  in  the  least.  So  beautiful  and  hardy  a 
species  cannot  fail  to  come  into  general  use. — V. 

Double  French  and  Persian  Ranunculuses. — I  am 
one  of  those  who  in  an  humble  way  prefer  annuals,  biennials,  and 
perennials  to  the  customary  summer  bedders,  and  agree  witli  "  Jus- 
ticia,"  who  said  it  was  incumbent  on  such  advocates  to  show  what 
can  be  recommended  as  substitutes.  TuE  Garden  has  been  filling 
that  r6le  for  some  time,  and,  thinking  local  correspondents  may  do 
good  service  in  the  same  direction,  I  have,  through  its  pages,  noted 
some  flowers  of  mine  from  time  to  time  specially  deserving.  The 
blooms  I  have  at  present  of  the  above — I  sowed  a  month  earlier  than 
is  usual  in  England — of  every  colour — yellow,  red,  purple,  dark 
shaded,  mottled,  bicolored,  striped,  and  curiously  shaded,  quite 
eclipse  the  most  brilliant  Pelargoniums,  or  any  of  the  usual 
bedders.  Some  of  the  giant  Freucli  have  been  compared  by  the 
visitor  to  a  medium-sized  Dahlia.  And  then  to  think  that  without 
any  trouble — hot  water,  hot  pipes,  or  hothouses — we  can  have  them, 
and  sinrilar  for  succession,  next  year  again. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  all  kinds  never  looked  better  than 
they  do  now  in  irregular-shaped  borders,  jutting  out  at  various  dis- 
tances in  front  of  shrubs,  whereby,  making  choice  of  the  different 
positions,  each  species  may  be  accommodated  with  eitlier  shade  or 
sun,  as  may  be  required.  If  there  happen  to  be  a  clump  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons or  anything  of  that  kind  where  there  is  peat,  that  is  just 
the  place  for  Lilies  ;  and  if  there  is  plenty  of  moisture,  Trillium 
grandiflorum  should  not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  gorgeous  Irises,  which 
revel  in  a  damp  situation,  and  bloom  with  great  freedom.  In  dry 
sunny  aspects,  nothing  succeeds  better  than  the  Anemones ;  but  these 
like  plenty  of  depth  of  loose  light  soil,  in  which  they  increase  at  a  rapid 
rate  and  yield  an  immense  number  of  flowers.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
sow  seed  of  Anemones  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  to  have  good 
patches  of  mi.^ed  colours  grown,  a  way  in  which  they  look  natural, 
and  are  very  etToctJve.  In  cases  where  there  are  high  banks  with 
boulders  of  stone  to  keep  up  the  earth,  trailing  rock  plants  come 
into  use;  and  of  these  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efifective  is  the 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  which  liears  a  profusion  of  small  deep 
blue  blossoms,  as  rich  in  their  shade  of  colour  as  that  of  the 
Gentian.  In  contrast  to  this  comes  the  white  Arabis  and  Phlox 
Nelsoni,  the  latter  a  lovely  spring  plant,  so  full  of  bloom  as  to  quite 
hide  its  leaves,  forming  tufts  as  pure  and  spotless  as  snow.  Alyssum 
saxatile,  too,  is  well  adapted  for  such  work  ;  and  so  is  the  beautiful 
sweet  little  Daphne  Cneorum,  which  spreads  freely,  and  is  now  a 
mass  of  pink,  the  small  sprays  being  very  useful  for  working  up  into 
bouquets. — S.  D. 

House  Roses. — Amongst  the  sorts  of  Roses  suitable  for  house 
culture,  "Cambrian"  (p.  442)  does  not  include  my  special  favourite. 
Homer,  which  is  with  me  the  most  satisfactory  grower  in  a  house, 
and,  worked  on  the  Brier,  one  of  the  freest  bloomers,  not  merely 
now,  but  all  through  the  season.  It  is  always  growing,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  every  shoot  comes  a  bud.  The  flowers  aie  full,  open 
slowly,  and  do  not  fall  all  abroad,  as  many  other  kinds  will  if  allowed 
to  hang  a  day  too  long.  The  buds  come  singly  ;  the  stems  are  long 
and  almost  thornless,  whilst  the  colour  of  tlie  flower — white  flushed 
with  rose — renders  it  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  of  button-hole  Roses, 
or  for  any  purpose.  Another  exquisite  Rose  is  Catherine  Mermet 
when  just  expanding.  Its  petals  are  large  and  slightly  curled  at  the 
edge,  and  in  colour  a  soft  red.  This  is  a  good  grower  and  blooms 
freely.  Altliough  Lamarque  is  without  exception  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  white  button-hole  Roses,  its  season  is  so  short  that  its 
beauty  proves  very  evanescent  ;  whilst  its  tendency  to  produce  clus- 
ters is  inconvenient  where  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  most  of  each 
flower.  The  grandest  white  Ptose  next  to  this,  not  excluding  the  loose- 
petalled  Niphetos,  is  Marie  Guillot,  the  blooms  of  which  are  very 
massive,  of  the  purest  white,  and  when  cut  just  expanded  they  last 
for  a  long  period.  It  is  moreover  a  robust  flower,  filling  up  well  as 
it  comes  up  the  trellis.  Any  Rose  house  in  which  a  dozen  Roses 
are  trained  up  a  trellis,  as  Vines  are  grown,  should  include  Marciohal 
Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Lamarque,  Marie  Guillot,  Cheshuut  Hybrid, 
Homer,  and  Catherine  Mermet. — A.  D. 
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BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER  DURING 
PRESENT  WEEK.* 


THE 


English  Name. 

Silvery  yarro'.v 
Woolly  do.      . 

Kock  do 

Sprin^?  Adonis 
Alpine  Star-wort    . 
Milk  Vetch      . 
Mountain  M;id\vort 

Kock  Jladwort 
Evergreen  Alkanet 
Italian  Alkanet 
ilosy  Androsace 
Shagg:y  Androsace  . 
Alpine  Windflower 
Narcissus-flowered  do.  . 
Snowdrop  do.  . 
Scarlet  do. 
Toppy  Anemone 
Pasque  flower . 
Halter's  Pasque  do. 
Cyclamen-leaved  do. 
Star-flowei'sd  do.    . 
Sulphur-flowered  do. 
Scentless  Camomile 
St.  Bruno's  Lily 
Mountain  Kidoey  Vetch 
Hedgehog-plant 
Cape  Pondweed 
Golden  Columbine . 
Glandular      ,, 
Columbine 
Californian  do. 
Lonij-spurred  do.    . 
White  Itock  Cross  . 
Kosy  Rock      „ 
Hairy  Sand-wort     . 
Large -flowered  do. . 
Echiurn-like  Arnebia 
Large-flowered  Thriit     . 
Yellow  A-phodel    . 
Wliite  Asplio.lel 
Bear's  E.ir 
"Blue  Arabis"' 
Daisy       .... 
Blue  do 

Large-lvd  Cu3ko>-flowei' 
Marsh  Marigold 
Purplish  do.    . 
LcichtUn's  Quamash 
Quamash. 

,,         white 
Clustered  Hareb.^U. 

Mountaiu  Kiapweel 
Alpine  Walhlower . 
Marshall's  do. 
Japaujse  Cela:idlu3 
Siberian  Pur^lano  . 
Lily  of  the  Valley  . 
Cauadian  Cor.ial     . 
English  Lady's-slipp^r   . 
Small-flowered  d  >. . 
White-flowered  dj. 
Hairy  do.         ... 
Stemless  do.    . 
Large-flowered  do. . 
Scarlet  Larkspur     . 
Three-spurred  do.  . 
Grass  Rose 

Showy  Dicsntra 
Enta-e-lvd.  A'jier.  Co-.vsll] 
American  do.  . 
Deep  rose  American  do. 
Betoav-lvd.  D.a:^_>Qs-ii3a 
Austrian  do.    . 
Mountain  Avens 
KeABugloss    . 
Jlay  Flower    .       , 
Fairy  Borage  . 
Showy  Heron's-bill 
ileiehard's  Hero:i's-bill  . 
Spotted  do. 
Jlo::k  Wall-flDwer   . 
Himilavau  do. 
ISIarsh  Spurge. 
Hairy        ,,      . 
Scarlet  Fi'itilUry    . 
Croiva  Imperial 
Blaok  Lily 
Gsutianella 
Vernal  (^iU'iian 
Dwari  Crane's-bill  , 

Grey  do 

Mountain  Gsum 
Gold  SI  G3um 
WoodGeuji    . 


Latin  Name. 


Kemarks. 


AcJi'dUa  Claveniuc. 

tomentoiia. 

ru-ic-itrls  ...  ,,  „ 

Ad^}us  v^rnnUs      .        .      w.irni  borders 
Aster  alpinu5  .        .      rotik  garden,  borders 

Astrct'jalu9  'inonspessulns.  bordi^rs,  rockwork 
Ali/ssum  jnontanum      .      liorders,  rock  garden 

(jemonense        .        .  ,,  ,, 

saxatile     ...  ,,  ,, 

AnchuS'i  sempcrvirais  . 

italica 
Androsace  c:irnea  . 

villosa 
Anzinons  alpina     . 

n%roissijlora 

S'jlvestris  . 

fiilgens 

coroiiaria  and  vcirn. 

Pulsatilla 

Ilalleri      . 

2):d>nata    . 

stellata     . 

sulphurea 
Anthemis  inodorum Jl.-pl. 
Anthericitm  Lllktstram. 
Anthi/Uis  raontaii^ 

criiiac^a,    . 
Ap07i>7Cf'Jii  di<t:tr.h!an . 
AquilcgtO'  fhnjsaiitkct    . 

glandiilosx 

vulgaris    . 

cal'fornicx 

ccerulea     . 
Arabis^Uhiix  on:i  v.ir^. 

blepharJphi/Ua 
Aranxrla  cUictta    . 

gra7i  fi-zi  ir:t 
Armhia  echloides  . 
Arm:iria  grandijh)\(, 
Aspkodelus  latciis  . 

albit?. 
Auricula  in  vci)\     . 
Aiibri3tLa  deltoidoa  v:ird . 
Be'-lls  p^r^inms 
BjIUudi  rotiind'yol'.mti  . 

v.ir.  cjeru'.e.s::^di 
C(i rdcimins  niasr.^ph iilla 
Cstltha  p:Uusb  is  d:  vivd. 

pwpwascen'i   . 
C.tni%s$ia  LaichtUnl 

csculenta  . 

vxr.  alba  . 
Cayii:JXiiula  glo:n:rxt:t,  . 

V2I\  SpJCioSCt      . 

dn'.aure^  montam 
C'lsiranthus  alpUv.n 

Mar$halli. 
C'l^li  lonixiai  '/xponhn^a. 
Cl.iiitonia  sibirica  . 
Cjnvallari%  majali3 
Cjriiusca)i:td:;nsls  . 
Cgprtp^diiun  Cxlccolus  . 

parvijl  u'um 

cxn:llduni. 

puba^iceiis  . 

ac:t:il-3 

nixcranthum    . 
Dclphiniitin  mLdlcaitle  v 

tricoriia     . 
Dixiitha-;  ;i?3Zc!;'f:(;. 
Dizeiitra  gla:^ixlls  . 

spsctdbllis         .        .  ,,  ,, 

p  Doisiathsort  integr'j  ilUtiii  borders  and  rock  garden 

Meadia,     ...  ,,  „     ~ 

vir.  spl2nd2n-;  .        .  m  -» 

1  Dr:cs3oephzhc  ngrxnJJjl  n.  sandy  borders,  ro.-k  garden 


r.K-k  garden,  banks 
rojk  garden  and  borders 


wirm  borders 

rockery,  weil-draiuedb3P- 

borders,  rockwork 
borders,  shrubberies 


,,        roeli  garden 
liorders,  cutting 
borders 
rock  garden 

,,  and  borders 

rur.ning  streams,  ponds 
borders 

rock  garden  warm  borders 
borders,  rock  garden 


borders,  rock  garden 


rock  garden 

borders,  rock.vork 

borders 

borders  and  shrubberies 

.,        naturalising 
liordors  and  slirub'ieries 
borders,  rock  garden 


borders 

bog,  waterside 

borders 

ratlier  rare  bulbous  plant 
borders,  shrubbery  borders 

barJjrs,  slirubbsries 
r.jokgirdeu,  borders 
bo.-d.n'5,  ro;;k  garden 
borders,  wildgxrden 
bjrd;;rs,  rockwork 

rock  girdv".!,  dimp borders 
shady  borders,  lo.imy  sail 
sha  ly  peat  borders 
ro:;k  garden 
shady  peat  borders 


warm  borders,  rock  garden 
{new)  rock  garden 
rock  garden,  exposed  parts 
sliady  peat  borders 


aastriacitn 
Dr'/is  octopetalx     . 
E  •hi^i)->i  rixbru-n     . 
E  )'r.cxrcr/eni 
Eri'trlchlum  ntnur.i 
Errd-K  ii  3[.inisc:cvi, 

Ilu.ch:(rdi         .        . 

m:iorad3nu:}i    . 
Ei':/^--i}Vi.ni  imWi^-llu.n  . 

pi::\gcxrp'.tn  . 
E-.iphtrbla  pcilmtrU 

viiosx 
Fritillarlx  rsairvx 

i  ii\> irialis. 

G-'n'i  tut  acMtUs    . 

vsnix 
G^rx>iiu:n  s>t')CXitZjsc:ni. 

clii^reum 
Gnt.n  m^ntaiium   . 

aarsun    . 

si'-vx'icum. 
Gl)''jnliri(i  nu  Ua-f.dis    . 


borders 

nek  garden,  borders 

rare  sp3cie5(Ke''V),  borders 

peat  borders,  rock  garden 

iu  clefts  of  rocik 

bx-ders 

ro::k  garden 

,,  borders 

war.n  borders 
(new  Kirnalayan  plant) 
borders,  wild  garden 

warrubordei'3.  rock  garden 
borders,  wild  gu-de^,  &:. 

ro  ik garden, choice  borders 


borders,  nat.iribssl 


English  Name. 

Alouse-ear  Gypsophila 

Mountain  Hedysarura 

Spiked  Helonias 

Day  Lily  . 

Violet  Rocket. 

D  tuble  do. 

Alpine  Hesperochiron 

Bluets      . 
Water  Violet  . 
Alpine  Hutchinsia  . 
I'yreueau  Hyacinth 
Garre.'c's  Candytuft. 
Alpine  ,, 

Gibraltar        „ 
Tenore's         ,, 
Coris-leaved  ,. 
Hock  do. 
Violet  Cress    . 
Olbian  Iris 
German  Iris    . 
Vernal  do. 
Naked-steramed  do. 
Crimean  do.     . 
.Siberian  Flag  . 
Lavender  do.  . 


Pea  Vetchling. 
Yellow  do. 
Summer  Snowflake 
Small  Summer  do.  . 
Slender-leaved  Lily 
Gaston's  Gromwell . 
Hitiiesty  . 

Nootka  Lupine 
C-)nunon  Lupine 
Hock  Lychnis  . 
Double  Red  Campion 
Bastard  Balm 
Buck  Bean 

Bluntdeaved  Lungwort 
Alpine  Lungwort    . 
Miterian  do.     . 
Mniikey-nower 
Early  Forget-me-not 
Marsh  do. 
Alpine  do. 
Uocky  Xa\-el-wort  . 
Galden  Drop?  . 
Star  of  Bethlehem . 


bovd^T? 
ro^;k  gardjH 


th 


"*  Th's list  is  niab  from  observation  in  Londou  garden?  and  nurserie 
e  present  week. 


S'jirlot  Ouriiia 
i\oony 


Branching  Phlox    . 
Procumbent  do. 
Cleft-petalled  do.   . 
Creeping  do.    . 
Mos5ydo. 

Alpine  Butterwort . 
Irish  do.  . 

VaUisneria-leaved  do 
Caliiornian  Poppy  . 
Lvrge-fld  Jacob's-laddsr 
Solomon's  Seal 
".'iniuefoil 
Oorrusa  Primrose  . 
.Tapanese  do.   . 
Long-flowered  do.  . 

Sikkim  do. 
Viscid  do. 
Showy  do. 

Scotch  Bird's-eye  do. 
Bird's-eye  do.  . 
Pnlyantlius 
Primrose 
Dahuriau  Lungwort 

Pins  Barren  Beauty 
Rosette  Mullein 
P.,anunculu3(dbL  Porsn. 
Bachelor's  Buttons 
Rock  Soapwort 

Spider  do. 
Pyramidal  do. 
^ieadow  do.     . 
flossy  and  Cushion  do. 

Spanish  Blue  Bell  . 
Californiaa  Squill   . 
Spoon-leaved  Groundsel 
Double  Sea  CatehSy 
[   Celandine  Poppy    . 


Latin  Name. 

C'l/psopJiil  t  cerxstoides  . 
li.:(l;i^:aniin  montajium. 
Helonias  bnllata,     . 
Ilc.iicroc  (Uis  Damortieri 
Uespcris  ololacca    . 

matronalis  Ji.-yl. 
HespsrochironpttinUi'.iii 
Horminuni  py  rciutic  Lun 
Jloustoiiia  cccrulea 
Ilottonia  pa!.ustri-s. 
IIi(fckint;ta  aljnna  . 
II  iiaciiith'us  amsth'jstini'.a 
Tbcris  Garrexiana  . 

alpina 

gihraltaricct 

Tenoreanct 

cori/olia    . 

patra'.t 
r->;i  niyidium  acaule 
Irl:i  olbiensis  . 

gennaiiica 

verna 

niidicaitUs 

pumila 

sibirica, 

pallida 
IziJlirion  montanw.ii    . 

Palloi^i.     . 

tataricum. 
Lathy rus  pisi/ormis 

(Orobus)  aiintntius. 
L::'.cij;i):i  piilchelluui     . 

licrn:tnd-szl 
Liliuiii  tcnuifolhun 
Lithospsrniuin  Gastoni  . 
Lunaria  biennis 
Liipinus  nootk\ttensis    . 

polyphyllm 
Lychnis  L:t:fascce    . 

dioicx.  il.-pl. 
Moiatis  M'^llissopkyllum 
Mcnj/antkes  trifoli'cfa    . 
Mertensia  oblongifolia   . 

alpina 

siblricx 
Mimalns  cupreu>    . 
Myosotls  dissitijlorct 

pahiitris   . 

alpestris    . 
Omphalodcs  Lucitlix 
Oii'jsma  taurica 
OriiithngaUun  nutans    . 

narb'iniiznse 

Boii-chcanuin    . 

latifolium 
Ourisia  occlwict,     . 
Pceonia  annmala    . 

oj^icindlis  v.'irn. 

tenw'/oUa  and  vars. 
PenUstciKjii  nitidui 

ovattt3 

glabar 

Sp^ci03U5    . 

prossri'.s    . 
Phlox  divaricate     . 

prnctmbens 

bifidi 

rcptxti? 

subulata    . 
Piajuicula  alpina  . 

grandijiGra 

vallisnericefolit 
Plxtysternon  cctli.fornlcus 
P  -jleinonium  cxraleam  v. 


Remarks. 

rock  garden 

rock  garden,  borders 

moist  peaty  borders 

borders,  naturalising 

rare  species  (Kew) 

border* 

rock  garden,  a  rare  plant 

borders,  rock  garden 

rock  garden,  peaty  soil 

shallow  ponds,  streams 

exposed  positions, rockery 

warm  borders 

borders,  rock  garden 

rock  garden 

warm  borders 

biennial 

borders,  rocks 

rockery,  borders 
borders,  rock  garden 
borders,  wild  garden 


(:-are  bulbous  plants) 
warm  borders 

borders,  naturalising 

borders,  for  naturalising 

warm  borders 

rare  (Mr,  Stevens'  collec.) 

borders,  wild  garden 

borders 

birders,  naturalising 

borders,  wild  garden 

rock  garden,  box'ders 

(a  rare  British  species) 

waterside 

(rare  species),  moist 

shady  peat 

b^nlers 
damp  borders,  waterside 
borders 

moist  borders,  waterside 
rock  gdn.,  drained  borders 

rock  garden,  borders 
borders,  beds,  wild  garden 
warm  borders 


rock  garden,  exposed  bors. 
borders,  naturalising 


borders,  rock  garden 

,,        margins  shrubs.  ■ 
s!ieltered  open  borders 
rather  tender 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders,  naturalising 

(a  rare  species) 
rock  garden 

waterside,  bogs 

moist  places  iu  rock  gardn. 

annual 

borders 


P.jbjgon%ta.n  viiiltijlurmn  borders,  shrubberies,  &c. 

PotentiUii  dubi.t     .        .      rock  garden 

Primula  cirtwsoldcs       .      rock  garden  aud  borders 
japonicct    ...  ,,  ,, 

lonjifi?ra  ...  ,,  ,, 

luteoL't       ...  J,  ,, 

siJckiinensls       .        .  ,  ,,  ,, 

visco'ia  and  vars.      ,  ,,  ,, 

spectab'lis         .        .  ,,  ,, 

scotict         ...  ,,  ,, 

f:fri:i-jsa    ...  ,,  ,, 

elati'>r  LKirs. 
acxulis  vxrs.     . 

Pulmonitria  dah:iri:x    . 

P.jrsthruin  (double  vrs.) 

Pyxtdanthera  barbatula 

R  tmoaJl--i.  pyreiiaic't.     . 

Il.i!iun'-iiht<<  ■iun':cu.'i  oars 
ac  in'i ifnliu.^  jl.-pl.   . 

S'tpriictri  t  ncy^/tjidss 

S-tx'j'rtigt  'iAiallarid 
'C>t!il:'.Um 
vxr.  p'/ramidalis 
granulata  and  oxrs. 
All  the  Aizoon,  cxs- 
2'>>-t<isx    ani    hyp- 
n'jides  section 

Sc-illa  campamilata  vxts 
(Caimssia)  Frxssri 

Senccio  spathutcc folium. 

Sllenc  maritimafi.-pl.    . 

Stylophorum  dinhylluin 

Syinphyandra  Wann:ri. 


rock  garden 

borders,  beds,  for  cutting 

rock  gardn.  (rare  in  (lower) 

rock  garden 

borders 

borders,  beds,  shrubberies 

trailing  plant  for  rocks,  &c. 

rock  garden 


borders,  rock,  &  wild  grdn. 
rare  bulbous  plant 
(rare  sp.,  Kew)  rock  gar. 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders  and  wild  garden 
rock  garden,  borders 
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English  Name 

Bohemian  Comfrey 
Taurian  do.     . 
Caucasian  lIo.  . 
Rock  Thyme    . 
AVhite  Wood  Lily    . 
Spring  Star  Flower 
Asiatic  Globe  Flowsr 
English  do. 

Moukshood-leaved  do.  . 
Fortune's  do.  . 
Tulips      .... 
Lai'ge-flowered  Uvularia 
Purple  Mullein 
Comb-leaved  Speetltvelt 
Alpine  do. 
Oentian-leaved  do. 
Guthrie's  do.  . 
Rock  do. 

Germander-leaved  do.    . 
Prostrate  do.  . 
Austrian  do.    . 
Grecian  BladderseeJ 
Inflated  do.     . 
Olympian  Violet     . 
Munby's  do.    . 
Peunsylvauian  do.  . 
Heartsease 


Latin  Name. 

Syiiiphi/tiim  bohemicwii 

tauriciiin  , 

cauca.-iicani 
Thinnus  rotundifolius    . 
TrilUum  graiidijiorurii  vav 
Tritt'lem  untjiora    . 
TfoUlus  asiaticus    . 

curopcHS   . 

napellifolius     . 

FuHiinei  . 
TiiUpa.man'j species  &  vars 
Uoidaria,  gnindijiora 
Ve rhasciim  phcuniceum  . 
Veronica,  pactinata, 

alpinci 

gantianoides 

Gdhneana, 

saxatilis    . 

Tcucrium 

prostrata  . 

austriaca 
Vesiaaria  groica 

utriciUata 
Vi-jla  gracilis  . 

Munhijani 

penns'jlvanicx  . 

tricolor  vars.     . 


E-EHARKS. 

borders  and  wild  garden 


rock  garden,  borders 

peat  beds,  rock  gardjn 

borders 

borders,  naturalising 


shady  peaty  borders 

borders 

rock  garden  and  border 


borders  (rare  biennial) 
borders  and  rock  garden 


HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN"  FLOWER. 


Grape  Pear 
Common  do.    . 
Canadian  do.  . 
Alpine  Atragene     .        * 
Pontic  Azalea. 
Soft-leaved  do. 
Red  Buckeye   . 
Horse  Chestnut 
Darwin's  Berberry  . 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Empetrura-Ieaved  do.    . 
Holly-leaved  do.     . 
Hooker's  do. 
Siberian  Pea  Tree  . 
Double-flowered  Cherry. 
Double  Common  do. 
Mahaleb  do.    . 
Dwarf  do. 
Horned  do. 

Mexican  Orange  Flower. 
Mountain  Virgin's  Uo'.ver 
Clematis  .... 
Scorpion  Senna 
Cock's-spur  Thorn . 
Hawthorn 

Broom      .... 
Purple-flowered  do. 
Laburnum 
Garland  Flower 

Early  Genista. 
Broom      .... 
Spanish  do.      . 
Prostrate 
Snowdrop  Tree 
Sun  Roses 
American  .^aniesia . 
Glaucous  Kalmia    . 
Japanese  ICerria    . 
Marsh  Ledum. 
Thyme-leaved  do.  . 
Broad-leaved   do.  . 
Tartarian  HoueysujUle  . 
The  Yulan 
St.  Dabeoc's  Heath 
Snowy  Medlar 
Nepaulese  Laburnuiu 
Chinese  Crab  Tree;  . 
Mauie's  Japanese  Quinoj 
Rhododendron 


Fuchsia-flwd.    Gooseberry 
Yellow-flowered  Currant 
Silky  Rose 
Ramanas  do.  . 

Rose-flowered  Bramble  . 
Purple-flowrijg.  Raspberry 
SnowyBrarabld 
Bladder-nub    . 
Colchi:an  do. 
Sleadow  Swejt 


Peach-leaved  Spira  a 
Lilac 


Double  Furze . 


Amelanchicr  Botrijapium 
vulgaris    . 
canadensis 
Atragene  alpina 
Azalea  pontica 

mollis 
^Escalus  carnza 

Ilippocastaiimn 
Berberis  Darwini   . 
stenophylla 
empetrifuUa 
Aquifolium 
Houlceri 
Caragana  Chamalagu  . 
Cerasus  si/loestris  Ji.-jil. 
vulgaris Ji. -pi.  . 
Mahaleb 
piimila 
C'jrnuta    . 
Choi^lia  ternata 
Cleni'Uis  r/iontana  . 

Jaclananni  vars. 
Coronilla  Einerus    . 
Cratcejus  Crus-Galli     . 
Oxgacantha  vars.     . 
Cytisus  SKpinus 
purpureus 
Labiirnuvn 
Daphne  Ciieoriun  . 

Fioniana 
Genista  prcecojc 
pilosa 
hispanici 
prostrata 
Halesia  tetraptsra. 
Iljliantheraiun,  various 
Jamzsia  americana 
Kalmia  glauca 
Kerriajaponica  iD  vars. 
Ledum  palusire 
ikymi/olium.   . 
latifoUimi 
Lonicera  tatarisct  <L-  v%rs. 
Magnolia  Yulan  iL-  vars. 
Menziesia  poU/oU'i 
Mespilus  graniijlira. 
Piptanthiis  nep'alensU  . 
Pgrus  spectabilis    . 

Maulei 
Rhododendron  glaucu.,i 
ferrugineum    . 
hlandfordiXjioriim  . 
pontictim 
Ilhodotijpus  herrloides    , 
Mibes  speciosiim 

aiireum    . 
Jlosa  sericea    . 
rugosa 
alba, 
Rubiis  spectabilis    . 
odoratus    . 
deliciosus . 
Sta2}h'ilea  pinnxta 

colchica 
Spircea  TJmnbergi  . 
prmiifolia  Ji.-pl. 
Van  Houttdi    . 
Regelliana'^ 
Icevigata   . 
cana  . 
Spircea  prunifolia  Jl  .-pi 
Seringa  vulgaris    . 

Josikcea    . 
Vlex  europceus/l.-pl. 


low  tree  for  lawns,  . 


twining  shrub 
shrub,  peaty  borders 
ornamental  dwarf  shrub 
ornamental  tree 

evergreen  shrub 


(Mr.  Stevens'  collection) 
spreading  tree 


small  tree 

evergreen  shrub,  walls  ttc. 

twining  shrub,  walls,  &o. 

dwarf  shrub 

low  spreadingtree,  scented 

straggling  low  shrub 


evergreen  dwarf  shrub 
dwarf  evergreen  shrub 

dwarf  trailing  shrub 

low  shrub,  rocks,  borders 

rare  but  very  ornamental 

rocks,  borders 

small  shrub 

dwarf  shrub,  peat  borders 

evergreen  shrubs 

low  shrub,  damp  borders 

alpine  shrub,  rock  garden 

low  shrub 

pretty  dwarf  shrub 

deciduous  midile-size  tvss 

dwarf  shrub 

handsome  tree  for  lawns 

low  tree,  walls 

tree,  showy  for  lawns 

tine  dwarf  shrub 

dwarf  shrub 

evergreen  slirub 


erect-growing  thrub 
walls,  sheltered  places 

rather  tender,  walls,  &g 
dwarf  shrub 

spreading  bush 
dwarf  shrub 
rare  shrub 
mf)derate  sized  tree 
rare  deciduous  shrub 
low  shrub 


fine  dwarf  bush 
tall  shrub 


EsaLisH  Name.  Latin  Name. 

Plaited-leaved    Viburnum  Viburnum  plicatum 
Siebold's                      ,,  Sieboldi     . 

Wayfaring  Tree       .  .  Lantana  . 

Snowball  Tree         .  .  Opulus 

Cliinese  Wistaria    .  .  Wistaria  sinensis  cL-  vars. 

Weigela  .        .  .  Weigela  rosea  and  vars. 


Remarks. 

sheltered  shrubberies 
rare  shrub,  walls 
large  growing  shrub 


dwarf  spreading  shrub 


PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS    GROVfN    AS    STANDARDS. 

In  spite  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  standard 
form  ill  plant  culture,  I  must  confess  to  a  strong  partiality  for  it.  I 
think  that  it  would,  as  a  rule,  be  found  tliat  it  is  not  the  naked  stem 
which  I'enders  this  form  of  plant  culture  objectionable,  but  rather 
the  stilf  formally  trained  head  of  foliage  which  growers  so  often 
think  proper  to  associate  with  it.  There  can  be  no  more  objection 
to  a  standard  plant  or  shrub  than  to  a  forest  tree  with  a  clear  straight 
bole  ;  both  are  equally  standards,  and,  provided  the  natural  growth 
aud  characteristics  are  preserved,  both  are  beautiful.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  the  true  value  of  the  plant  from  a  decorative  point  of  view 
can  only  be  properly  estimated  when  the  head  of  foliage  is  well 
elevated  above  the  ground  level.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
is  afforded  by  Myoporum  crystalliuuni,  so  largely  grown  by  French 
florists,  but  seldom  seen  in  English  gardens.  Thisjilant — which,  by- 
the-bye,  I  think  goes  under  another  specilic  name  in  this  country — 
has  naturally  a  prostrate  habit,  in  whicli  state,  although  pretty 
enough,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  much  value  for  pot  culture. 
Wlien,  however,  grown  upon  a  stem  some  IS  in.  high,  it  proves  one 
of  the  most  effective  aud  graceful  habited  subjects  imaginable.  It 
then  naturally  assumes  a  pendulous  manner  of  growth  ;  and  when 
studded  with  a  profusion  of  small  white  flowers  presents  an  extremely 
pleasing  appearance,  asssoeiating  well  with  most  other  kinds  of 
flowering  plants,  and  forming  one  of  the  best  of  subjects  for  window 
or  balcony  culture.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  dotting  here  and 
there  amongst  summer  ^o\\  ering  plants  of  moderate  growth.  There 
would,  I  think,  be  found  many  otlier  kinds  of  prostrate  habited 
plants  whose  charms  and  general  utility  would  be  considerably 
enhanced  were  they  subjected  to  tliis  method  of  culture.  Hovea 
Celsi  may  be  mentioned  as  being  most  beautiful  and  effective  Mheu 
grown  in  standard  form  ;  and  even  such  free-growing  subjects  as  the 
Paris  Daisy  aud  tlie  Lantana  are  found  of  tlie  greatest  service  in 
floral  combinations  when  thus  treated. 

Many  kinds  of  shrubs,  such  as  the  weeping  forms  of  Holly,  can 
only  be  seen  to  advantage  wlien  the  head  of  foliage  is  well  raised 
above  the  ground  level.  There  are  few  more  beautiful  subjects  for 
isolating  upon  the  Grass  than  the  broad-leaved  Weeping  Holly.  It 
should  be  worked  on  a  stem  quite  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  so  that  its 
natural  manner  of  growth  may  be  distinctly  seen.  When  studded 
with  berries  this  shrub  makes  a  really  noble  ornament  for  the  plea- 
sure ground,  both  on  account  of  the  ever  fresh  and  verdant  foliage  aud 
tlie  bright  berries,  which  the  pendent  habit  of  this  variety  brings  into 
great  prominence.  I  luiow  of  no  more  pleasing  object  in  mid-winter 
than  tliis  Holly.  It  is  eminently  adapted  for  purposes  of  isolation 
near  the  dwelling,  and  when  standing  upon  the  fresh  briglit  Grass 
its  peculiar  charms  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  a  rule  that  plants  having  naturally  a  rigid,  upriglit 
mauuer  of  growth  are  ill  fitted  for  this  mode  of  culture.  When, 
however,  such  plants  are  chosen,  tlie  knife  should  in  tlieir  case  be 
never  or  but  seldom  employed.  The  Orange,  the  Camellia,  tlie 
Laurustinus,  the  Bay,  wlien  in  the  form  of  large  well-developed 
standards,  form  imposing  features  in  a  miscellaneous  collection,  and 
are  capable  of  being  utilised  with  the  happiest  results  for  the  decora- 
tion of  conservatories,  corridors,  and  similar  places.  When,  how- 
ever, they  are  subjected  to  a  course  of  close  pruning,  such  as  is  often 
practised,  the  true  beauty  aud  wortli  of  such  plants  are  completely 
marred.  Being  naturally  of  a  close,  compact  habit,  but  little  restric- 
tion is  required,  perfect  freedom  of  development  in  their  case 
resulting  in  the  informal,  irregular  outline  which  is  characteristic  of 
and  forms  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  plant  life. 

The  standard  Rose  has  often  been  cited  as  an  example  of  jierverted 
taste,  and  justly  so  ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  it  is  the 
close  system  of  pruning  to  which  it  is  subjected  that  renders  it  when 
out  of  bloom  sneli  an  nnsiglitly  object.  And  yet  there  are  situations 
where  the  standard  Rose  would  not  be  out  of  place,  such  as  dotted 
here  and  there  amongst  shrubs  of  lowly  growth.  For  conservatory 
decoration,  too,  standards  are  really  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  may 
be  freely  interspersed  amongst  robust-leaved  plants  ;  when  dotted 
here  and  there  amongst  the  mass  of  verdure  created  by  Palms,  Ferns 
of  large  growth,  and  similar  beautiful-leaved  subjects,  the  fresh 
bright  charms  of  this  most  admired  of  flowering  plants  are  shown  up 
in  the  greatest  perfection. 

The  Chrysanthemum,  as  manipulated  for  exhibition  purposes,  is  far 
from  being  a  pleasing  object,  the  evil  effects  of  the  system  of  training 
being  most  conspicuous  when  grown  in  standard  form.     AVhen,  how- 
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ever,  a  certain  freedom  of  development  is  allowed,  the  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case — well-grown  specimens,  on  a  clear  straight  stem,  forming 
really  noble  ornaments  for  the  conservatory,  proving  most  effective 
when  harmoniously  associated  with  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants. 
The  small-flowered  varieties  are  perhaps  best  fitted  for  this  system 
of  culture,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  are  produced  with  more  freedom  ; 
and,  owing  to  their  not  being  so  heavy,  they  need  Init  little  tying, 
a  id  eonserpiently  present  a  more  airy,  natural  appearance  when  in 
full  flower  than  couhl  well  be  the  case  with  tlie  large-ilowejed  Icinds. 
At  the  same  time,  even  in  the  case  of  those  varieties  which  are  dis- 
tinguislied  for  size  and  perfection  of  form  of  flower,  the  grower  may 
realise  his  ideal,  and  obtain  blooms  of  rare  rpi.ality  without  needing 
to  completely  suppress  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant.  At  a  local 
exhibition  held  during  the  past  season  I  was  much  impressed  by  the 
contrast  which  one  group  of  standard  specimens  presented  to  all 
others.  Every  gToup  gave  evidence  of  careful  culture,  and  were 
perfect  as  regards  leafage  and  flower  ;  but  the  one  alluded  to, 
although  equal  to  the  rest  in  these  essenthal  points,  presented  an 
entirely  different  appear.ance  from  a  decorative  [loint  of  view,  and 
simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grower  had  conducted  the  training 
in  a  more  natural  and  informal  manner. 

It  is  probably  when  in  association  with  other  forms  of  plant  growth 
that  the  value  of  tlie  standard  form  can  be  best  estimated  ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  our  bedding  arrangements  would  be 
relieved  of  much  of  then-  fl.atncss,  uuifoi-mity,  and  general  objection- 
able features  were  there  more  f reijuent  use  made  of  plants  grown  upon 
a  clean  straight  stem.  One  of  the  greatest,  and  to  ray  raiud  the 
niDSt  forcible,  objections  hitherto  made  to  the  present  system  of 
summer  bedding  is  that  a  garden  thus  arrangC(l  varies  but  little 
during  the  summer  months.  A  bed  or  series  of  bods,  when  filled 
with  their  summer  occupants — especially  when  these  latter  consist 
mxinly,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  exclusively,  of  such  plants  as,  on 
account  of  a  somewhat  dw.arf,  neat,  compact  habit,  are  considered 
especially  suitable  for  thepurpose — present  such  a  uniformity,  flatness 
of  surface,  and  sameness  through  the  season,  that  the  owner,  if  he 
rlesires  variety,  must  perforce  seek  it  in  tlie  park,  woodlands,  and  loss 
trimly-kept  portions  of  the  garden.  Much  of  this  defect  might  be 
remeilied  by  a  free  admixture  of  standard  plants  specially  grown 
for  the  purpose,  and  which,  distinguished  by  a  distinct  manner  of 
growth  and  flowering  at  a  later  period,  would  impart  variety  and 
additional  and  more  permanent  interest  to  the  garden.  As  an  illus- 
tration, let  us  take  the  Fuchsia,  some  of  tlie  varieties  of  which 
lead  themselves  admirably  to  this  method  of  culture.  Two  or 
t!iree  well-grown  plants  dotted  into  a  bed  of  Verbenas  or  Pelar- 
goniums produce  a  charming  effect  when  the  varieties  are  chosen 
with  regard  to  effective  contrast  in  the  way  of  colour.  Some  of  the 
late-flowering  kinds  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as 
they  come  into  full  bloom  just  at  a  time  when  the  plants  with  which 
they  are  associated  are  ou  the  wane.  I  have  remarked  a  very 
pretty  effect  produced  by  mingling  standard  plants  of  iladame  Cor- 
nellisen  with  bright-coloured  Phloxes,  the  latter  forming  a  carpet  of 
glowing  cobur,  above  which  t'.ie  Fuchsias,  covered  with  bloom, 
stood  out  bohily  and  prominently,  their  chaste  wax-like  corollas 
forming  an  admirable  contrast  to  t!ie  vivid  hues  of  these  beautiful 
annuals.  Many  such  combinations  will  suggest  themselves  to  those 
engaged  in  the  summer  decoration  of  the  garden.  Happily,  we  now 
possess  plants  varying  infinitely  in  form  and  colour,  which,  vrhen 
taste  is  exercised  in  the  arrangement,  allow  the  most  pleasinc  and 
harmonious  combinations.  It  is  not  iiec3ssai-y  that  only  lljwerinij 
subjects  should  be  so  employed  :  the  feathery-leaved  Acacias,  the 
fern-like  Grevillea,  and  suchlike  pLants,  may  be  used  in  like  manner. 
The  irregular  outline,  graceful  habit,  and  distinct  manner  of  growth 
which  ch.aracterise  this  clasi  of  plant  would  help  to  break  that  uni- 
formity of  surface  and  subdue  the  glaring  mass  of  colour  which 
renders  many  gardens  where  the  so-called  bedding  plants  are  em-  . 
ployed  in  large  numbers  so  painfully  monotonous.  In  the  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  we  have  a  valuable  class  of  plants,  tiie  merits  of  which 
for  such  purposes  have  scarcely  received  their  due  recognition.  The 
variegated  variety  L'ElcJgante  is  extremely  pretty  when  worked  on  a 
tall  plant  of  sonn  free-growing  kind.  In  whatever  position  it  mav 
then  be  placed,  it  produces  a  very  agreeable  effect,  being,  however, 
seen  to  the  best  ad  vantage  when  associated  with  some  briglit-flowered 
dw.irf-g rowing  subject.  Lantanas,  Habrothamnuses,  Abutilons, 
Heliotropes,  and  similar  free-growing  subjects,  are  all  well  fitted  for 
this  purpose,  and,  if  moderately  and  judiciously  employed,  will  go 
far  to  redeem  the  flower  garden  from  its  stiffness  and  formality. 

Returning  to  hardy  subjects  which  .are  to  occupy  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  pleasure  ground,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  charming 
effect  which  the  employment  of  the  weeping  forms  of  our  forest 
trees  a:id  hardy  shrubs  produces  when  a  suitable  choice  of  subject 
and  situation  is  made.  Shrubberies  when  planted  in  the  usual 
manner  are  apt  to  present  a  rather  too  monotonous  appearance.  By 
the  methol  generally  fo'dowe.l,  which  consists  in  placing  the  tallest. 


strongest-growing  trees  at  the  back,  arranging  the  remainder 
according  to  their  respective  heights,  and  finishing  off  with  medium 
growing  subjects,  a  uniformity  of  surface  is  created  which  is  far 
fi'om  being  natural  or  pleasing  to  those  who  would  wish  to  see 
Nature  taken  as  a  guide  in  the  grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Although  the  bulk  of  the  trees  ni'ght  be  planted  in  the  manner 
mentioned,  single  specimens  distinguished  for  graceful  growth 
or  beaut}'  of  leafage,  or  even  here  and  there  a  small  group, 
should  be  as  it  were  thrust  forward  from  the  main  body,  thus 
imparting  variety  to  tlie  scene,  and  affording  the  opportunity  to  such 
subjects  of  displaying  their  peculiar  charms  to  the  best  advantage. 
Trees  of  a  pendulous  habit  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  ; 
rising  well  above  the  surrounding  vegetation,  their  peculiar  charms 
are  much  enhanced  b}'  the  association  with  other  types  of  plant 
life.  Thus  jdaced,  they  form  pleasing  objects  in  the  garden  laud- 
scape,  and  on  the  well-kept  lawn  shrubs  in  standard  form,  dotted  here 
and  there,  look  very  pretty.  Rhododendrons  have  a  \'ery  pleasing 
appearance  thus  placed.  When  well  established  and  provided  with 
line  heads  of  foliage,  the  branches  bending  down,  but  leaving  a  clear 
space  between  them  and  the  turf,  they  create  a  verj' pleasing  impres- 
sion. There  is  also  this  advantage  derived  from  the  planting  of 
standards,  viz.,  that  the  base  may  be  utilised  for  spring  flowering 
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bulbs — Lilies  or  plants  of  a  like  nature.  There,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
as  much  light  as  they  need,  they  receive  a  certain  amount  of  protec- 
tion, and  flourish  accordingly.  jSIuch  more  might  be  written  upon 
this  subject  ;  but  I  think  that  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that 
the  standard  form  of  plant  culture  should  receive  a  due  amount 
of  consideration  at  the  hands  of  growers  generally. 
Bi/Jieet,  Stirrei/.  John  Cokxhill. 


Palm  House  destroyed  by  Fire.  —During  the  night  of 
May  19  and  '23,  the  largj  Palm  house  on  Peacock  Island,  near  Pots- 
dam, was  destroyed  by  fire.  Not  one  of  the  fine  specimens  of  Palms 
which  it  contained  could  be  saved,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
nothing  but  scorched  stems  and  ashes  indicated  the  spots  where 
these  tropical  giants  had  been  standing  for  about  fifty  years.  This 
house  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  III.,  in  the 
ye.ar  1839.  A  fine  old  Pagoda  brought  from  England  was  also  in  the 
house.  Even  should  a  new  house  be  erected  and  another  collection 
be  formed,  the  historical  interest  attached  to  the  old  structure  and 
callection  is  lost  for  ever.  About  two  years  ago  the  house  had  been 
renovated  to  preserve  its  style.  It  contained  the  famous  Fuloherou 
collection  from  Paris,  acquired  in  the  year  1830.  Some  of  the  Palms 
were  very  high  ;  foremost  amongst  them  was  a  Livistona  chinensis, 
said  to  be  a  hundred   years   old,   from   50  ft.   to  CO  ft.  in  height. 
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Though  this  specimen  was  standing  under  tlie  dome  of  the  house, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a  well  in  the  centre  anil  to  sink 
the  plant  about  10  ft.,  an  operation  performed  in  the  year  ISliO. 
There  was  also  a  fine  Arenga  saccharifera,  with  fronds  30  ft.  in 
length,  and  others  of  a  size  rarely  met  with. — EiiysT  IIixderlicii, 
Neues  Palais,   n.  W'ddparh. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 

KOYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

May  25. 

At  this  meeting,  which  was  of  an  unusually  interesting  character, 

many  novelties  were  exhibited.     First-Class  Osrtiflcates  were 

awarded  to — 

Erigeroa  pulchellura  (Veitch). — A  pretty  dwarf  species, 
resembling  in  habit  E.  speciosum.  Its  flower-heads,  which  measure 
about  1  in.  across,  are  of  a  reddish-orange  colour. 

Triclioinanea  parvulum,  Yucca  fllamentosa  aurea 
elsgantissima,  and  Lastraa  Maxiraowiczii. — These  were 
all  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  described  in  our  columns  last 
week. 

Clove  Carnation  Sir  Archibald  Grant  (Veitch).— A 
variety  with  flowers  of  a  ricli  deep  crimson  colour  ;  excellent  for 
cutting  purposes. 

Cereus  O.  M.  Hovay  (Ball).— A  very  fine  variety  in  the  way 
of  0.  speciosissimus,  but  different  in  colour,  the  brilliant  vermilion 
hue  being  overlaid  with  a  satiny  lustre  of  reddish-purple.  It  ap- 
parently flowers  freely  in  a  small  state,  thereby  enlianeing  its  value. 

Pteris  intermedia  (Williams). — A  handsome  Fern,  of  dwarf, 
erect  habit ;  the  fronds  are  finely  divided  and  of  an  unusually  deep 
green,  giving  it  a  very  distinct  appearance. 

Nepenthes  atro-sanguinsa  (Williams). — Remarkable  for 
the  higli  colour  and  elegantly-shaped  medium-sized  pitchers  produced 
plentifully  on  comparatively  small  plants  ;  apparently  an  advance 
in  many  respects  on  older  kinds  of  a  similar  type. 

C'oton  Warrani  (Williams). — Already  described  in  The 
Garden  (p.  4C0). 

Begonia  Mrs.  Laing  (Laing  &  Co.).— One  of  the  best  of  the 
few  white-flowered  liinds  of  the  tuberous-rooted  class.  Flowers  fine 
in  form,  of  medium  size,  and  pure  white. 

Pslargonium  West  Brighton  Gem  (Miles). — A  fine  kind, 
similar  to  Vesuvius,  but  a  freer  flowerer  ;  trusses  of  fair  size  and  of 
an  intense  colour.  Several  plants  slioum  in  pots  of  various  sizes 
well  showed  its  floriferous  character. 

Pelargonium  Defianca  (Braid). — One  of  the  so-called 
decorative  class,  and  possibly  superior  to  several  other  kinds  in  the 
sam3  way.  The  habit  of  growth  is  dwarf  and  compact,  the  truss 
large,  and  the  colour  very  fine. 

Pelargonium  Attraction  (Brown). — This  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  the  preceding,  and,  like  it,  is  compact  in  habit  and 
very  fiorifei'ous,   a  quality  indispensable  to  this  class  of  plants. 

Tulipa  Gesneriana  var.  (Clarke).  —  A  remarkably  fine 
form  of  this  old-fashioned  species,  with  very  large  flowers  of  a 
rich  crimson  colour,  with  bluish-black  blotches  at  the  inner  bases 
of  the  petals. 

Of  plants  not  certificated,  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  Stenia  flmbriata, 
Cattleya  tricolor,  C.  Mossioe  pallida,  Crinum  Macowani,  Begonia 
Davisi,  Aralia  Kerchoveana,  Alsophila  tomentosa,  Anthurium 
Rothschildi,  Pothos  celatocaulis  ;  Mr.  Bull — Cereus  Desboroughianus, 
Microstylis  calophylla  ;  Mr.  Williams — Sarracenia  Fildesi,  Croton 
Wilsoni,  C.  Stuarti,  DiefFenbachia  antiquoensis,  Dendrobium  Ben- 
souiae  maxima,  Cattleya  Regnelli,  Aerides  rubrum.  Nepenthes 
Heuryana,  N.  Dormaniana,  N.  compacta,  and  N.  Laurenceana.  A 
rem^rkably  fine  example  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  was  exhibited 
by  jMr.  G.  Nevile  Wyatt,  Lake  House,  Cheltenham.  It  bore  about 
a  hundred  fully  expanded  flowers  arranged  on  fifteen  widely  spreading 
stems.  It  represented  a  very  fine  form,  the  flowers  being  large, 
and  of  a  deep  rose  tint.  A  photograpli  of  an  equally  well-grown 
Dendrobium  chrysanthum  further  sliowed  Mr.  Simcoe.Mr.  Wyatt's 
gardener,  to  be  a  skilful  cultivator.  From  the  Earl  of  Harrington's 
g,arden  at  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  came  some  plants  in  flower  in  3-in. 
pots  of  Steplianotis  floribunda,  wliicli  in  this  state  are  admirably 
adapted  for  decorative  purposes,  and  well  illustrated  what  a  trac- 
table subject  it  is  in  a  good  cultivator's  hands.  Various  kinds  of 
decorative  Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brown,  Brent  Nur- 
sery, all  of  which  were  admirably  grown  ;  and  a  very  fine  variety  of 
the  zonal  class,  named  Ivate  Greenaway,  was  exhibited  by  the  raiser, 


Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Weirleigh,  Brenchley.  The  truss  is  large,  as  is 
also  the  syminctrically-shaped  pips;  and  the  colour— a  deep  pink — 
is  very  striking.  Mimulus  Ruby,  a  remarkably  fine  variety  with 
flowers  3  in.  across,  of  a  rich  reddish  orange  and  copiously  spotted, 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn.  A  group  of 
new  Begonias  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill, 
comprising  Mrs.  Captain  Thompson,  with  fine  double  pink  flowers  ; 
Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  flowers  large  and  fine  brilliant  scarlet; 
J.  S.  Law,  and  J.  Aubrey  Clark,  both  very  fine.  A  collection  of 
well-grown  plants  of  a  beautiful  strain  of  C^alceolaria,  including  the 
fine  sort  Stanstead  Rival,  was  also  exhibited  by  the  same  firm. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  new  Rose  Pride  of 
Waltham,  It  is  in  the  way  of  their  very  fine  Magna  Charta,  the 
flowers  being  large,  and  of  fine  form.  The  colour  is  a  rich  deep 
tint  in  the  centre,  and  with  the  outer  petals  of  a  lighter  shade. 

In  one  of  the  aixades  leading  from  the  conservatory  was  a  fine 
display  contributed  by  several  exhibitors,  the  most  attractive  of 
which  were  the  magnificent  pot  Roses  from  Jlr.  Turner,  Slough, 
whichoccnpied  alarge  space.  Thesehuge  specimens  have  been  alluded 
to  so  frequently  of  late  that  further  comment  is  scarcely  necessary, 
except  that  tiiey  well  deserved  the  gold  medal  awarded  them.  A 
large  and  very  tastefully  arranged  group  of  fine-foliaged  and  flower- 
ing plants  were  exhibited  from  the  General  Horticultural  Company's 
nursery  at  Anerley,  wliich  consisted  cliiefly  of  Dracienas,  Crotons, 
Ferns,  Palms,  and  Gloxinias.  A  similar  group  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  formed  principally  of  Orchids,  Amaryllis, 
Sarracenias,  Pitcher-plants,  and  fine-foliaged  pl.ants.  These  "were 
supplemented  by  extensive  groups  from  Messrs.  Ciitbush,  Highgate, 
and  Aldous,  South  Kensington,  and  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick. 
A  silver  J5anksian  medal  was  appropriately  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  A. 
Causton,  Dahvich,  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  Calceolarias  of  a 
choice  strain,  some  of  the  specimens  measuring  nearly  3  ft.  across. 
Witli  this,  Mr.  Bird,  the  gardener,  also  showed  a  dozen  specimens 
of  Mignonette  grown  as  pyramidal  standards,  and  which  were 
remarkable  examples  of  skdfnl  culture. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— A  cultural  commendation  was 
a.war(led  to  Mr.  Simms,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Eastwood,  Engle- 
field  Green,  for  a  fine  dish  of  President  Strawberry  ;  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Jlr.  Miller,  Clumber,  for  Strawberry  Dr.  Hogg.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, Burghley,  sent  a  red-fleshed  Melon,  named  Excelsior  ;  and  a 
variety  called  Luscious  and  Melting  was  sho^^•n  by  Mr,  Woods, 
Oslierton  Hall,  Worksop  ;  and  likewise  a  seedling  Melon,  Marcellus, 
came  from  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Hatton  Hall,  Guisboroiigh.  From  Jlr. 
Froude,  the  Elms,  St.  Albans,  came  finely-grown  JSlushrooms  j^ro- 
duced  without  artificial  heat.  Seedling  Cucumbers  were  exhibited 
by  Jlr.  Cliild,  Croome  Court,  Worcester ;  and  ilr.  Ledsham,  Chester, 
again  sent  his  fine  Broccoli. 

Scientific  Committee. — At  this  meeting  the  following  plants 
were  exhibited,  viz. — Tulipa  Gesneriana  var.,  by  Col.  Clarke,  the 
very  fine  form  alluded  to  above  ;  Cytisus  Adami,  from  Kew,  a  sin- 
guLar  form,  which  sometimes  breaks  out  on  tlie  Laburnum  ;  ]3iona;a 
muscipula,  with  a  double  lamina,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  and  a  golden- 
leaved  form  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  from  Messrs.  Caraway  &  Co., 
Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Bristol.  A  singular  fact  in  connection 
with  this  exhibit  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  form  of  inoculation 
by  budding.  A  bud  was  taken  from  the  golden-ieaved  form  and 
inserted  in  the  bark  of  the  typical  green-leaved  kind,  the  result 
being  the  example  shown,  having  leaves  of  a  golden  hue  similar  to 
the  original  golden-leaved  form.  There  were  also  exhibited  some 
galls  found  on  a  species  of  Eucalyptus,  proved  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Dipterus  insect.  A  singular  fact  is  that  the  insect  was  infested  with 
a  parasite  ;  hence  an  instance  of  a  parasite  upon  a  parasite.  Infor- 
mation was  submitted  to  the  committee  of  a  case  of  cattle  poisoning 
by  an  indigenous  bulbous  jJant  (Colchicum  autumnale),  the  Meadow 
Safi'ron. 

_  Conversazione. — This  took  place  in  the  gardens  at  South 
Kensington,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  and  was  in  every  way  a 
success.  The  extensive  collections  of  plants  which  were  shown  in 
the  arcades  the  previous  day  were  supplemented  by  a  very  fine 
group  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son's  nursery,  Chelsea,  which  was 
very  effectively  arranged.  It  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the 
elegant  Japanese  Maples,  the  red  and  the  green-leaved  kinds  ;  and 
here  and  there  peeping  through  the  foliage  were  the  gorgeous  blooms 
of  Cattleyas,  Dendrobes,  Gloxinias,  and  others,  the  whole  forming  a 
charming  picture.  Mr.  Aldous.  of  South  Kensington,  also  exhibited 
a  display  on  an  extensive  scale  of  a  new  style  of  floral  decoration  for 
dinner-tables,  which  was  a  source  of  much  attraction.  Great 
improvement  has  apparently  been  made  by  Messrs.  Siemens  since 
last  year  with  regard  to  the  perfection  of  the  electric  light  with 
which  the  grounds  and  arcades  were  liglited ;  it  was  in  every  way 
excellent.  A  curious  fact  noticed  was  that  flowers  such  as  those  of 
Aphelexis,  which,  under  ordin.ary  circumstances,  close  at  night,  kept 
open  as  in  brightest  sunshine  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  elec- 
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trie  lii;bt.  In  addition  to  the  floral  exhibition  there  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  mieroscopical  and  other  scientiiic  instruments,  which  greatly 
added  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 


AITSWERS  TO  COEEESPOITDENTS. 


THE     KITCHEN     GARDEN. 


ASPAEAGUS    FORCING. 

I  THINK  some  one  sliouhl  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  forced  Asparagns 
between  January  1  and  April  1.  It  could  be  produced  during  tlic 
first  two  months  with  the  aid  of  a  flow-pipe  from  some  adjacent 
boiler,  run  up  the  trenches,  filled  with  leaves,  before  Christmas,  and 
a  return  pipe  over  the  soil.  After  that,  the  trenches  miglit  he  filled 
witlr  leaves  and  manure  once,  thus  continuing  tlie  supply  till  Aspa- 
ragus came  in  out-of-doors.  In  order  to  make  my  meaning  better 
understood,  I  send  a  sketch  of  the  pits  and  trenches  from  u'liich  my 
earliest  Asparagus  is  cut.  In  my  opinion,  many  cultivators  wa.^te 
quantities  of  Asparagus  roots  every  season.  Sline  have  Ijeen  forced 
for  forty-four  years,  and  each  succeeding  year  they  seem  to  be 
improving.  This  may  be  thought  impossible,  but  will  be  obvious 
when  I  state  that  the  roots  ran  througlx  the  pigeon-holes  into  the 
manure,  and  form  crowns  for  the  ensuing  season.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  find  a  good  bed  of  roots  forced,  and  thrown  away  : 
indeed,  I  used  to  do  so  myself  many  years  back  ;  but  one  season  I 
re-planted  a  quantity  tliat  had  been  lifted  and  forced,  and  in  two 
years  the  roots  were  quite  ready  to  force  again.  If  I  A\'ere  to  take 
up  a  bed  to  force  (winch  I  never  do),  I  sliould  certainly  re-plant  it. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  system  of  forcing  Asparagus  in  ilills's  pits 
has  been  so  little  adopted  ;  for,  althougli  there  is  an  outlay  for  bricks 


Pit  for  forcing  Aspar.igus. 

and  for  covering  the  back  with  weather  board,  such  pits  are  useful 
and  cheap.  I  have,  however,  adopted  glass  instead  of  boards.  If 
very  severe  and  continued  frost  sets  in,  I  cover  with  asplialte  or 
litter  ;  but,  let  the  weather  be  ever  so  severe,  I  mostly,  witli  hot 
water,  cut  from  the  middle  of  February  until  Asparagus  is  ready 
out-of-doors.  Geokge  Bond. 

l)Vi?co(  Gardens,  Liidhur;/,  Salop. 


Early  Paris  Market  Turnip. — We  have  lately  been  using 
this  excellent  varietj'  from  an  open  border,  and  find  it  to  come  to  a 
fair-sized  root  quicker  than  the  old  Early  Dutch,  and  simil.ar  sorts. 
It  is  a  long  Turnip,  and  one  tliat  I  think  will  become  a  general 
favourite  for  early  worlc  ;  it  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  very 
satisfactory  under  glass,  if  space  could  be  aifbrded  it,  as,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  root,  it  makes  a  dwarf  compact  top  ;  and  as  the 
supply  of  wliite  Turnips  is  always  a  precarious  matter  in  April  and 
iUp.y,  I  feel  sure  that  a  temporary  franre  or  pit  sown  about  Christ- 
mas -with  tliis  very  early  variety  would  j'ield  good  results. — 
J.  GE005r,  Linton. 

Growing  and  Protecting  Peas. — I  recently  examined 
lines  of  Laxton's  Prolific  and  Dickson's  Favourite,  and  the}' were  most 
promising  for  the  main  crop  just  cutting  througli  tlie  surface  soil. 
Tiro  following  day  tlie  roolcs  and  jackdaws  had  extracted  and  throv.n 
on  the  drills  fully  three  fourths — a  sight  not  to  sweeten  one's  tem)ier ; 
but  as  the  remainder  would  come  in  opportunely,  I  decided  to  allow 
them  to  grow  on,  and  to  dibble  in  more.  The  remedy  for  this  mis- 
hap would  have  been  to  put  down  the  future  Pea  stakes  along  with 
the  crop — a  thing  worth  noting  where  birds,  &c. ,  are  troublesome. 
— W.  J.  M.,   Glonmd. 


Foreign  Pattern  Post. — A  Parliamentary  paper  has  been 
issued  containing  an  agreement  between  the  Covernments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Luxembourg  for  increasing  the  limits  of  weight  and  the 
dimensions  of  piackets  of  patterns  of  merchandise  exciranged  tiirough 
the  post  between  the  two  countries.  The  now  limits  are  the  following : 
— In  weight,  350  grammes  (Hi  oz.)  ;  in  dimensions,  30  centimetres 
(12  in.)  length,  20  cent.  (S  in.)  breadth,  10  cent.  (4  in.)  depth.  The 
agreement  has  taken  effect  from  th;  beginning  of  tiie  present  month. 


Feather  Grass  (Stipa  pennat.a).— Sii'j.— Seed  of  Stipa  pennata  that  does 
not  grov,'  is  probably  old  aud  worthless.  Owing  to  the  wet  summer  of  l.^ist  year 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  new  seeds  of  many  plants,  and  no  doubt  Grasses 
suffered  amongst  other  tilings.  Try  and  get  fresh  seed  elsewhere,  and  sow  again. 
— D. 

Propagating  Sweet-scented  'Verbenas.— iT.—  The  sweet-scented 
"V^erbena  (.Abiysia  citriodora)  nr  the  Leniun  plant,  m.^y  be  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings  taken  from  the  old  wood  in  ..Inrch,  or  the  young  shoots  when  firm  in 
August ;  in  either  case,  cover  with  a  bell  glass  and  shade  fi'ora  bright  sunshine, 
let  tlie  soil  be  a  mixtm-e  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sharp  sand,  and  sprinkled  well 
before  the  cuttings  are  inserted. — A.  D. 

Blight  on  Apple  Trees.- 0.— Anoint  all  the  patches  of  blight  with 
p.araftia  oil,  rubbing  it  in  with  a  jiainter's  brush,  but  keep  it  away  from  the 
young  growth.  Use  the  garden  engine  freely.  I  have  no  doubt  this  pest  might 
be  eradicated  with  a  good  supply  of  cold,  clean  water,  applied  forcibly  through 
the  garden  engine  once  or  twice  a  week  in  summer. — E.  H. 

Growing  the  Bush  Marrow.— i..  T.— Train  the  main  stem  to  a  stout 
stake,  and  cut  the  fruit  when  large  enough  for  use.  Lay  a  mulching  of  half- 
decayed  manure  round  the  stem  when  the  plant  has  made  some  growth,  and 
give  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.     Tliere  is  no  ditliculty  in  its  culture. — E. 

Grafting  Plums.— P. — If  the  roots  of  the  stock  on  which  the  Apricot  was 
originally  budded  are  healthy,  the  top  of  the  latter  might  be  cut  away  down  to 
the  original  Plum  stock,  and  Plum  grafts  inserted  therein.  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
and  Transparent  Gage  are  good  varieties.  The  result  will  lie  successful  or  not, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  roots.     It  is  too  late  to  graft  this  season.- E.  H. 

■Wireworms  in  Gardens —.1/.  £.— Catch  and  kill  them  is  the  best  advice, 
aul  to  tills  end  place  pieces  of  Potatoes  and  Carrots  just  beneath  the  surface 
in  various  paits  of  the  garden  and  examine  them  daily.  This  is  a  slow  but 
a  sure  remedy.--E.  H. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Plants.— Q. —Xitr.ate  of  soda  may  be  usetuUygiven 
to  growing  crops  at  the  rate  of  1^  lb.  to  2  lb.  per  square  rod;  it  should  be 
sprinkled  between  the  rows  of  plants  in  spring.  It  is  all  used  up  in  one  season; 
notliing  is  left  for  a  following  crop.  It  isavaluable  stimulant  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  rapid  growth. — n. 

Names  of  Plants.— ir.  B.  ff.— We  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  name  of 

the  Cress-like  plant  you  send. W-  //.—The  Filmy  Fern  is  Trichomanes  hispi- 

dulaiu. J.  B.  A. — A  species  of  Asperugo  ;   not  a  British  plant. M.  li. — 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens.— 5.    ir.    C— Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum. Went. — 

The  large  yellow  Trollius  napellifolins  ;  the  Primula  (P.  farinosa). M.  S.  B. — 

1.  Hibes  speciosum  ;  2,  Erinlls  aliiinns. />. — The  flowers  yon  send  are  forms 

of  Az.alea  pontica,  but  we  cannot  name  them. A.  B. — 1,  .Staphylea  pinnata  ; 

2,  ilespilus  grandifiora  ;   3,  Cerasus  depressa. Amateur. — 1,  Entaxia  myrti- 

folia  ;  2,  Eoronia  seiTulata  ;  3,  Witseuia  corymbosa. li.  S.—l,  Trollius  asiati- 

cus;  2.  Iberis  Tenoreana ;  3,  Aster  alpiuus  ;  4,  Orobus  tuberosus. —  B.  C. — Ly- 

caste  Deppei. N.  J/.— 1,  Clerodeudron  speciosum  ;  2,  Plumbago  capensis ;  3, 

Eignonia  sp. 

Questions. 
Failure  of  Black  Currants.- For  several  years  past  my  Black  Currant 
bu?hes  have  lipened  little  or  no  fruit ;  after  flo\veriug  the  berries  never  swell. 
Having  found  the  old  plants  useless,  I  made  cuttings  from  them  ;  these,  however, 
are  in  like  manner  going  blind,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  all  the  other  Currants,  white,  red,  and  "  champagne,"  bear  freely.  Jly  present 
and  a  former  gardener  could  not  account  for  this  yearly  failure  of  the  Black  Cur- 
rauts,  as  the  bushes  are  he.althy.  What  do  your  correspondents  recommend  ? — 
J.H.  \V.  T. 

Strawberry  Failure.— .B.  B..—'\\e  .are  uu,able  to  say  what  ails  your  .Straw- 
berries in  the  aijsence  of  an  intimate  acciuaintance  with  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  then-  growth.  Were  the  runners  taken  from  over-luxuriant  but 
comparatively  barren  plants  ? 

Insects.— The  insects  you  have  sent  are  OtiorhjTichus  sulcatns,  a  common 
weevil,  and  the  pareut  of  grabs  which  are  most  destructive  to  the  roots  of 
various  plants.  Kill  all  you  can  find.  For  the  best  methods  of  destroying  them 
see  an  article  in  The  Gakdes  for  Jlay  3, 1S79.— S.  S.  S. 

Black  Ply  on  Peaches.— For  the  extirpation  of  black  fly  on  Peaches  I 
have  tried  Fowler's  Insecticide  and  soft  soap.and  Quassia  chips,  all  of  which  only 
cleared  the  trees  for  a  few  days,  aud  as  they  have  been  more  or  less  affected  for 
sLx  years,  of  course  they  are  looking  sickly  aud  stunted  in  growth.  I  have 
manured  the  roots  well,  aud  watered  them  in  dry  weather  after  mulching  the 
surface  of  the  border,  which  is  composed  of  loam,  and  the  Avail  is  direct  south. 
I  should,  therefore,  feel  truly  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  if  they  would  kindly 
give  me  their  opinion  on  this  subject.— S.  J.  F.  '         ' 


Extraction  of  Tree  Roots  by  Dynamite. — Having  had 
some  little  experience  in  extracting  tree  roots  by  this  method,  1  liave 
read  3Ir.  .Smith's  rem.arks  in  The  G.\rden'  (p.  3.59)  with  interest, 
and  can  fully  bear  testimony  to  all  that  he  asserts  regarding  the 
efficient  and  expeditious  manner  in  which  tree  roots  can  be  removed 
from  the  ground,  and  (as  he  observes),  witli  ordinarj'  care,  without 
danger.  Having  been  called  upon  lately  to  make  some  alterations 
on  an  estate  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  one  drawback  to  these  altera- 
tions being  carried  out  was  there  being  in  the  way  a  large  number 
of  Oak  tree  roots,  averaging  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter.  On 
my  stating  this  to  the  proprietor,  he  replied  tliat  he  would  have  them 
blown  out  by  means  of  dynamite,  as  he  had  plenty  of  cartridges  on 
the  place.  Operations  were  commenced  at  once,  and  in  less  than 
tv.-o  hours  seven  of  the  largest  of  them  had  beeir  blown  clean  ont 
of  the  ground.  The  only  precaution  used  was  to  spread  a  few  loose 
branches  over  the  root  to  be  operated  upon,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  no  damage  was  done  to  the  surroundings.  Over  300  roots  were 
extracted  on  the  estate  in  question  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  Smith. 

— J.    DOWNIE. 
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SATTTSDAT,    JCTN3    S,    ISSO. 


[7ol.  X'VII. 


"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Kature  ;  chani^e  it  rather  : 
TnE  Akt  itself  is  Haivre."— Shakespeare. 


but 


LEAFLETS. 


I  am  not  able  to  agreo  with  "T.  B."  (p.  iSo)  in  his  talk 
against  cool  houses.  The  cool  house  at  Kew  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  point.  It  is  not  a  cool  house,  because  there 
are  stacks  of  pipes  in  it  that  make  it  look  in  parts  like  the 
j'ard  of  a  hot-water  engineer.  Mr.  B.  is  arguing  from  his 
past  experience,  whereas  we  have  to  march  on  to  better  things. 
We  who  think  of  the  cool  houses  of  the  future  do  not  want 
to  fill  them  with  sickly  specimens  of  the  "  soft-wooded  stuff " 
for  which  ourlittle  stuffy  greenhouses  have  been  made  and  heated. 
But  we  wish  them  to  shelter  a  host  of  plants  that  are  hardy 
enough  to  stand  any  cold  in  our  climate,  but  which  often, 
arriving  naturally  at  their  period  of  bloom  or  beauty  of  foliage, 
in  our  inclement  season  are  lost  to  us  for  the  want  of  protec- 
tion at  a  particular  season. 

In  a  place  where  there  is  a  good  collection  of  plants  nothing 
could  be  more  attractive,  nothing  more  useful,  than  a  roomy 
well-lighted  house  with  not  a  pipe  or  boiler  in  it  or  near  it. 
It  would  be  worth  having  for  several  important  reasons. 
Think  of  the  pleasure  of  prolonging  the  beauty  of  our  nobler 
spring-flowering  plants  alone  by  merely  having  good  batches 
of  favourite  kinds  well  grown  in  pots,  and  placing  them  in 
the  cool  house  where  they  may  bloom  long  before  those  out- 
of-door.s,  and  without  fear  of  vicissitudes  of  the  season  !  I 
could  mention  many  perfectly  hardy  shrubs  and  hardy  plants 
of  which  our  enjoyment  would  be  greatly  increased  by  adopt- 
ing this  plan.  For  a  botanic  garden,  or  anyplace  with  a  good 
collection,  it  would  be  more  important  than  any  other  house. 
Of  course,  people  who  did  not  know  its  true  use  could  easily 
spoil  it  by  putting  in  things  it  was  never  fitted  for.  But  pro- 
perly managed,  it  would  give  rise  to  new  and  very  beautiful 
aspects  of  vegetation  in  our  glasshouses. 

Apart  from  its  effect  as  regards  the  numerous  beautiful 
groups  of  plants  that  it  might  be  used  to  advance  before  their 
proper  season,  and  which  fear  nothing  out  of  doors,  there  is 
an  interesting  class  that  suffer  much  in  our  gardens  from  their 
foliage  appearing  in  autumn — that  being  their  season  of 
growth  in  their  native  localities.  Among  them  are  fine  hardy 
plants  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  summer  of  which  is 
our  winter.  Then  there  are  the  bolder  evergreen  plants  of 
the  mountains,  woods,  and  copses  of  South  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  enormous  areas  in  Asia,  which,  sheltered  in  their 
native  woods  and  copses,  and  wreathed  in  snow,  manage  to  get 
through  the  winter  very  well ;  but  which  in  our  bare,  exposed 
borders,  and  in  the  wonderful  "  scientific  "  arrangement  of  our 
botanic  gardens,  come  to  grief,  and  both  foliage  and  flowers 
are  injured.  Typical  plants  for  cool  houses  are  the  Christmas 
Roses  and  their  new  allies  of  the  spring,  which  are  so  beauti- 
ful and  so  good  in  form  when  well  grown.  In  large  places 
situated  on  the  sunny  sides  of  hills,  and  sheltered  with  the 
evergreens  of  a  pleasant  garden,  the  careful  grower  will  find 
a  fitting  situation  for  such  plants.  But  the  majority  of  gar- 
dens are  not  in  such  pleasant  places,  but  are  on  the  contrary 
in  level,  cold,    and  unsheltered  positions.     In  addition,  they 

have  the  bad  naked  system  of  arrangement  before  referred  to. 

* 

But,  assuming  for  a  moment  that  every  garden  had  the 
sunny  sheltered  banks  alluded  to,  and  that  we  could  all  have 


such  copsyfringes  of  delightful  hillsides  in  pure  sunny  air  at  our 
wish,  we  have  to  considerafterwardsthegreatgain  tobe  obtained 
in  advancing  and  prolonging  the  season  of  bloom.  How  de- 
lightful to  have  healthy  and  graceful  tufts  of  Pulmonaria 
virginica,  or  the  American  Wood  Lily  (Trillium  grandiflorum), 
or  the  old  creeping  Omphalodes  verna,  or  even  our  own  Solo- 
mon's Seal,  and  the  large-leaved  Saxifrages  and  the  earlier 
Pea-flowers  (like  Orobus  vermis),  and  the  rich  double  and  other 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  and  the  lovely  white  Funkia 
japonica,  and  a  hundred  otlv:r  plants  and  groups  which  I  could 
easily  mention  in  handsome  bloom  in  a  sweet,  sunny,  well- 
lighted  house  before  they  begin  to  push  up  out-of-doors  ! 
Just  reflect  how  much  this  would  add  to  our  appreciation  and 
knowledge  of  our  beautiful  hardy  garden  flora  ! 

It  would  be  the  business  of  the  builder  to  take  care  that 

the  cool  house  in  question  should  be  placed  on  a  perfectly  dry 

site,  and  so  constructed  that  it  would  be  free  from  the  mouldi- 

ness   and  sliminess  too  characteristic  of  the   glass-house.     In 

many  cases  where  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  pipes  or 

boiler,  a  house   (it  ought  usually  to  be  a  sunny,  well-lighted 

one)  might  be  turned  to  good  use  in  this  respect.      A  portion 

of  it,  or  a  special  house,  might  even  with    advantage  face 

from   the   sun,  for    the    sake    of   prolonging  the    bloom    or 

beauty  of  various  plants  or  shrubs. 

* 

Among  the  plants  in  such  houses  I  would  have  Lilacs  and 
early-flowering  shrubs.  Of  all  plants  grown  in  our  gardens, 
there  are  few  more  neglected  than  the  Lilac.  Generally  we  only 
grow  the  common  kind,  forgetting  that  there  are  many  beau- 
tiful varieties  known,  some  of  them  common  in  Continental 
gardens.  As  a  rule,  even  the  kind  we  grow  is  half-sc[ueezed. 
to  death  among  "  rubbish"  in  the  shrubbery  ;  then  when  its 
period  of  bloom  comes  it  is  often  destroj'ed,  owing  to  bad 
weather.  Now,  surely — to  take  this  one  single  case  only — there 
would  be  nothing  more  desirable  than  having,  say,  a  dozen 
varieties  of  these  beautiful  Lilacs  grown  in  pots,  or  in  an  open 
sunny  quarter  in  warm  free  soil,  whence  they  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  border  or  bed  in  the  cool  house.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  variety  of  other  fine  shrubs  that  flower  at  the 
same  time  or  earlier. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  also  that,  apart  from  the  precious  host 
of  hardy  plants  and  shrubs  which  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
to  us  by  being  sheltered  or  by  being  advanced  in  bloom,  there 
are  numbers  of  things  usually  grown  in  greenhouses  for  which, 
heat  is  not  absolutely  necessary  apart  from  forcing  them. 
Who  knows  what  the  Camellia  is  stuck  in  a  pot  or  planted, 
against  a  back  wall,  or  even  in  a  large  tub,  except  under  the 
best  management  1  Heat  in  a  house  is  no  more  necessary 
for  the  Camellia  throughout  the  greater  part  of  England  than 
for  a  Laurel.  The  plant  is  hardier  than  many  shrubs  reputed 
to  be  hardy,  and  flowers  in  the  open-air  in  certain  parts  of 
England,  and  even  of  Ireland,  as  one  seldom  sees  it  do 
indoors  ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  it  flower  indoors  as  it  does 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  main  shore 
line  in  the  same  region.  Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  noblest  way  of  growing 
the  Camellia  would  be  to  plant  it  out  in  an  unheated  and 
well  lighted  house,  in  well  prepared  beds.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Indian  Azalea,  which  also  grows  freely  out-of-doors  in 
various  part  of  England. 

So,  again,  no  heat  is  required  for  such  things  as  the  New 
Zealand  Flax  or  the  dwarf  Fan  Palm,  which  has  stood  out 
and  flowered  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens.  It  would 
be  easy  to  name  along  with  these  a  number  of  other  beauti- 
ful plants  which  are  in  hothouses,  but  for  v,'hich  heat  is  no 
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more  necessary  than  it  is  for  tlie  Cliusan  Palm.  Now,  such 
subjects  planted  out  in  the  borders  and  beds  of  a  well-con- 
structed and  elegant  house  might  form  permanent  trees  and 
shrubs,  so  to  say,  round  and  among  which  the  previously 
mentioned  series  of  northern  flowers  and  shrubs  might  be 
placed  during  their  blooming  season  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
The  additional  warmth  through  the  glass  and  perfect  pro- 
tection during  the  blooming  period  is  just  what  is  wanted 
to  make  such  things  as  the  Camellia  and  Azalea  perfectly 
safe  iu  their  flowering  season  and  able  to  ripen  their  wood. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  there  are  many  plants,  both  among 
those  introduced  and  those  yet  to  come,  for  which  such  a 
system  of  culture  would  be  admirable.  It  would  also  have 
the  charm  of  getting  rid  of  half  the  annoyances,  problems, 
and  expenses  that  now  attend  indulgence  in  heated  glass- 
houses. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  Globe-flowers,  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned the  great  diflference  that  exists  between  them  on  light 
and  on  heavy  soils.  On  light  soils,  such  as  that  at  Kew,  they 
are  worthless,  and  this  year  passed  away  like  a  few  fragile 
Buttercups  ;  but  on  good  stiff  loam  they  are  simply  superb. 
This  reminds  me  that  we  may  often  do  harm  by  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  light  soils  for  many  hardy  plants.  Many 
things  doing  poorly  on  clay,  one  is  too  apt  to  forget  the  short 
bloom  and  the  poor  growth  that  may  be  induced  in  a  certain 
number  of  other  plants  when  grown  in  too  light  a  soil.  A 
proper  selection  of  plants  for  a  heavy  soil  would  give  a 
grand  result ;  and  things  like  these  Globe-flowers,  from  the 
cold  valleys  and  hills  of  the  northern  world,  are  well  able  to 
take  advantage  of  such  soils. 

An  ugly  and  harmful  fashion  is  at  this  season  in  full 
operation  in  many  places.  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  putting 
all  the  remains  of  the  bedding  plants  in  open  or  bare  spaces 
along  the  margins  of  beds  of  shrubs  and  in  mixed  borders, 
or  among  the  hardy  flowers,  if  such  there  be  in  the  place. 
Not  satisfied  with  making  a  parterre  or  parterres  more  or 
less  conspicuous  out  of  Golden  Feather,  Pelargoniums,  and 
a  few  other  "properties"  in  the  way  of  bedding,  they  must 
be  inflicted  upon  us  in  the  place  where  one  might  look  for  a 
little  life  and  nature,  or  for  some  quiet  ungeometrical  grace. 
This  is  bad  taste  and  bad  management.  AVhat  is  called  the 
mixed  border  is  usually  miserably  managed,  and  not  half  filled, 
and  always  in  a  dot,  dot,  dot,  inartistic  manner,  so  that,  like 
the  common  shrubbery,  one  sees  ths  sams  thing  everywhere. 
To  cover  its  defects  and  nakedness,  the  bedding  rubbish 
not  wanted  in  the  flower  garden  is  thrown  hurriedly  in  at 
this  season.  Not  only  in  the  mixed  borders  is  this  done,  but 
distressing  signs  of  bedding-out  follow  one,  perhaps  all  round 
the  shrubberies,  in  the  shape  of  lines  of  Stachys  or  some  other 
formal  band.  This  sort  of  gardening  should  be  stopped. 
Where  there  are  bare  borders  or  bare  patches  among  flowers 
they  should  be  filled  up  with  new  and  healthy  groups  of  other 
things  of  the  same  class  ;  where  there  are  no  hardy  flowers 
such  plants  as  are  put  out  should  be  put  into  simple  broad 
groups,  and  the  plan  of  lines  and  ribbons  abolished. 

«■ 

In  Battersea  Park  I  saw  the  other  day  a  growth  of  the 
leaves  of  the  autumn  Crocus  which  reminded  me  of  real 
gardening.  It  was  in  a  piece  of  Grass  under  a  beautiful  white 
double  Cherry  tree,  which  Grass  had  not  been  mown  like 
that  around,  because  it  was  full  of  the  stately  leaves  of  the 
autumn  Crocus.  This  is  a  sign  of  the  beginning  of  a  healthy 
change  in  gardening.  As  I  have  often  said  here,  why  not 
make  our  lawns  carpets  of  flowers  1  Given  a  beautiful  green 
lawn,  on  which  to  play  or  walk,  why  need  we  systematically 


shave  every  other  surface  1  The  large  and  beautiful  leaves  of 
this  autumn  Crocus  were  a  pleasure  to  see — as,  indeed,  they 
always  are.     When  they  ripen  and  die  the  ground  may  be 
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cleared,  the  Grass  may  be  mown,  and  then  in  autumn  the 
turf  is  full  of  those  fair  flowers.  A  dozen  years  ago  no  one 
ever  saw  such  a  thing  in  a  garden  as  autumn  Crocuses,  and 
in  many  places  one  never  sees  them  uow. 

* 

I  grieve  to  state  that  in  an  otherwise  pleasant  garden,  not 
far  from  Messrs.  Yeitch's  nursery  at  Coombs  Wood,  I  saw  a 
line — a  good  long  line — of  our  old  funereal  friend  Perilla, 
"  backing  up  "  some  other  theatrical  properties  of  the  same 
kind.  I  really  thought  it  had  retired  into  remote  districts. 
Now-a-days  one  finds  some  unquiet  minds  who  even  doubt  the 
fitness  and  need  of  the  black  caravans  that  perform  our 
funerals ;  and  this  being  so,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  any- 
one should  still  plant  a  strong  line  of  Perilla.  However,  this 
is  what  comes  of  setting  bad  examples  in  high  places. 

* 

Here  is  a  little  sketch  showing  a  graceful  bit  of  wild  gar- 
dening— a  mixture    of    our    own  wood    Hyacinth,    and    the 

bell-flowered  one,  Scilla  campan- 
ulata.  This  is  suggestive  of 
the  charming  associations  that 
may  be  made  between  our 
own  wild  flowers  and  those 
from  other  countries.  The 
situation  and  soil  iu  which 
the  one  delights  will,  in  all 
probability,  suit  the  other. 
Then,  how  interesting  and 
beautiful  it  is  to  see  other 
forms  of  life  besides  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
many  rough  places  now  ne- 
glected I  The  plants  are  equally 
valuable  to  the  gardener  for 
cutting  as  if  they  were  grown 
in  borders.  In  many  shrub- 
beries dug  over  every  seasoi;, 
and  perfectly  bare  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  such  colonies  of 
not  only  in  this   case,  but  in 


plants  might  be  established, 
hundreds  of  others. 


Mr.  Stevens,  of  Byfleet,  sends  me,  at  end  of  May,  a  beau- 
tiful bloom  of  the  Virginian  Lungwort,  with  its  delicate  rosy 
buds,  sky-blue  bells,  and  graceful  sea-green  foliage.  I  have 
been  enjoying  this  plant  for  the  last  two  months  in  the 
London  district,  and  can  scarcely  understand  its  coming  into 
bloom  again,  unless  it  is  one  of  those  things  of  which  youag 
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plants  bloom  longer.     Of  all  the  olJ  garden  plants  there  is 

nothinsr  more  beautiful  than  this. 
°  » 

The  advent  of  the  Society  papers  is  not  wholly  without  its 
advantages.  They  attack  solemn  and  cruel  shams  which  the 
others  let  alone.  Here  are  two  paragraphs  from  Truth  on 
an  evil  under  which  many  have  silently  suffered — the  Charity 
Dinner  nuisance  — 

It  has  been  said  by  somebody  with  a  reputation  for  wit — Sydney 
Smith,  or  Theodore  Hook,  or  Lord  Palmerston,  or  Mr.  Hayward,  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know  which — that  were  London  to  be  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  a  committee  would  be  organised,  within  a  week  of 
the  catastrophe,  to  get  up  a  public  dinner  among  the  ruins.  In  view 
of  such  a  contingency,  one  could  only  hope  that,  if  the  earthquake 
did  take  place,  it  would  demolish  something  else  besides  public  and 
private  buildings.  For  example,  the  gaping  earth  might  most  advan- 
tageously, and  with  immense  benefit  to  mankind  at  large,  engulf  the 
whole  race  of  sable-clad  varlets  who  officiate  as  waiters  at  public 
dinners,  the  entire  tribe  of  toastmasters,  the  compact  clique  of 
charity  secretaries  and  treasurers,  the  hoarse  or  shrill-voiced 
"  professionals  "  who  either  roar  or  shriek  "part-songs"  and  other 

doleful  ditties  at  these  gatherings. 

* 

Is  the  quality  of  modern  mercy  so  very  much  strained  that  the 
hearts  of  men  can  only  be  reached  through  their  stomachs,  and  that 
it  is  only  after  the  Good  Samaritan  has  indulged  in  a  heavy  dinner, 
and  drunk  the  healths  of  King  Herod  and  the  Chief  Priests  and  the 
Scribes  and  the  Pharisees,  that  he  condescends  to  bestow  a  few 
pence  on  the  man  that  went  down  to  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves  ? 
I  may  be  told  that  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending  charity  dinners  do  not  need  the  incentive  of 
strong  victuals  and  stronger  drink  to  loosen  their  purse-strings  or 
summon  forth  their  cheque-books  ;  and  that  many  send  their  dona- 
tions to  the  fund  on  the  morning  of  tfie  festival,  and  go  through  the 
dinner  quite  as  a  matter  of  form,  abstaining  from  nearly  all  the 
indigestible  things  set  before  them.  If  such  be  the  case — and  I 
believe  that  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  it  is  the  case — why  hold 
the  charity  dinner  at  all  ?  JUSTICIA. 


PLANTS     FIGUKED. 


Anoplanthus  Bieeersteinii  ("Gartenflora,"  pi.  1000). — Dr- 
Regel  has  selected  a  very  singular  plant  as  the  subject  of  his 
thousandth  plate,  a  plant  of  the  Broomrape  family,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  that  family  of  herbaceous  parasites.  It  is,  more- 
over, doubly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  plate  was  prepared 
from  a  cultivated  plant.  No  more  suitable  name  can  be  found  for 
it  than  Scarlet  Broomrape,  for  it  has  large  brilliant  scarlet  flowers, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  flower,  inasmuch  as  each  stem  is  termin- 
ated by  one  flower,  nearly  or  quite  2  in.  in  diameter.  The  stem  is 
from  6  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  is  furnished  with  three  or  four  sheath- 
ing bracts ;  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  the  brown  colour  common  to  the 
family.  Although  this  is  probably  the  first  time  the  plant  has 
flowered  under  artificial  conditions,  it  has  been  known  to  botanists 
ever  since  the  time  of  Tournefort,  and  it  has  received  nearly  a  dozen 
different  names  :  among  others — Orobanche  coccinea,  Phelipasa  coc- 
cinea,  P.  foliata,  and  Lathriea  Phelipaea.  It  is  really  the  type  of  the 
genus  Phelipsea,  of  which  there  may  be  only  one  species,  or  two  or 
three  very  closely  allied  species.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
are  more  than  one,  but  it  would  take  some  time  to  unravel  their 
synonymy  if  such  be  the  case.  The  history  of  the  specimen  figured 
is  briefly  as  follows  : — In  1876  a  Dr.  Koch,  presumably  in  the  Russian 
military  service,  sent  a  collection  of  dried  plants  from  the  Caucasus 
to  the  Dresden  Botanic  Garden,  including  among  other  things  the 
parasite  in  question  attached  to  its  nurse  plants.  Mr.  Poscharsky, 
the  curator  of  the  garden,  observing  some  signs  of  life  in  the  speci- 
mens, transferred  them  to  the  garden.  In  the  course  of  a  month 
Csntaurea  dealbata,  and,  later  on,  Achillea  tanacetifolia  developed 
leaves,  but  the  parasite  did  not  appear  in  this  or  the  succeeding 
yeir,  and  all  hope  of  its  doing  so  had  ceased.  In  June  of  last  year, 
however,  tvvo  flower  stems  suddenly  appeared,  and  each  developed  a 
flower  within  a  fortnight.  Whether  the  plant  is  permanently  estab- 
ished  in  the  garden  cannot  yet  be  ascertained. 

Cypripedium  spicerianum  ("Botanical  Magazine,"  pi.  6490). — A 
very  beautiful  species  of  the  group  to  which  C.  insignis  belongs. 
The  upper  sepal  suddenly  expands  from  a  narrow  base  into  a  broad 
white  recurved  limb,  with  a  purplish  line  down  the  centre,  and  is 
nearly  2  in.  across.  The  wavy  green  and  brown  petals  are  shorter 
than  the  brown  lip,  which  has  a  widely-gaping  orifice,  with  a  yellowish 
margin  ;  and  the  conspicuous  column  is  of  a  bright  purple,  bordered 
with  white.     It  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  India  ;  and  the  stock  is 


in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  with  whom  the  plant  flowered  last 
year. 

Cyananthus  lobatus  ("Botanical  Magazine,"  pi.  6485). — Avery 
beautiful  alpine  herbaceous  plant  of  the  Campanula  family,  a  native 
of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  forming  broad  patches  on  the  bare 
mountain  flanks,  at  elevations  of  12,000  ft.  to  14,000  ft. ,  from  Kumaon 
eastward  to  Sikkim.  Tlie  stems  are  slender,  weak,  and  decumbent, 
the  flower-bearing  ones  rising  about  6  in.  high  ;  leaves  small,  rarely 
attaining  1  in.  in  length,  and  shortly  three  or  five-lobed  ;  flowers 
of  a  violet-blue,  about  IJ  in.  in  diameter  when  fully  expanded,  soli- 
tary on  the  tips  of  tlie  branches,  and  nodding.  The  late  General 
Munro  originally  introduced  this  into  our  gardens  in  1845 — that  is  to 
say  if  the  plant  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Register,"  1847,  plate  6, 
be,  as  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  supposes,  the  same  species.  At  all  events, 
the  varietj' figured  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine"  is  much  superior 
as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  flowered  in  the  open  border  at  Kew  in 
July  and  August. 

EiOHORNiA  AZUREA  ("  Botanical  Magazine,"  plate  6487). — A 
coloured  figure  of  this  plant,  under  the  nam3  of  Pontoderia  azurea, 
having  so  recently  appeared  in  The  Garden,  we  have  only  to  record 
this  additional  figure. 

Incarvillea  Olg.e  ("  Gartenflora,"  plate  1091). — This  is  an  un- 
coloured  figure  of  a  congener  of  Incarvillea  sinensis,  from  which  Dr. 
Regel  states  that  it  differs  in  its  pinnate  (not  bi-pinnate)  leaves, 
shorter  calyx  teeth,  &c.  It  is  also  near  Amphicome  arguta.  Mr. 
Max  Leichtlin  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  plant  from  seed,  and  we 
shall  doubtless  soon  know  more  about  it.  A  native  of  Kohkand,  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Regel,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  plants  of  that 
region. 

Iris  Alberti  ("Gartenflora,"  plate  999). — One  of  the  rhizomatous 
species,  allied  to  I.  lurida  and  I.  germanica,  but  easily  distinguished 
even  at  a  distance  by  its  broad  Grass-green  leaves,  which  are  2  in. 
and  upwards  broad  ;  by  the  bracts  being  longer  than  the  tube  of  the 
flower  ;  by  the  inner  petals  being  gradually  narrowed  into  a  long 
claw,  and  especially  by  the  rounded  petaloid  stigmas.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  beautiful  violet-blue,  lighter  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  petals,  and  figured  with  bro^vnish-yellow  and  blue.  Dis- 
covered in  Turkestan  by  Mr.  Albert  Regel,  who  sent  living  plants  of 
it  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  E.  Regel,  it  has 
proved  quite  hardy. 

LoNiCERA  TOMENTELLA  ("Botanial  Magazine,"  pi.  6486). — In 
flower  this  Honeysuckle  reminds  one  of  the  Snowberry  bush  (Sym- 
phoricarpus),  the  leaves  being  small,  and  the  small  drooping  tubular 
pink  and  white  flowers  proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  interior  valleys  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  at  elevations 
of  8000  ft.  to  12,000  ft.,  wliere  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  discovered  it  in 
1849,  forming  a  shrub  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high.  The  specimen  figured 
was  from  a  plant  cultivated  at  Kew  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Sir 
Joseph  at  the  date  mentioned.  It  possesses  no  specially  ornamental 
features. 

Oncidium  ornithorhynchctm  album  ( ' '  Floral  Magazine, "  pi. 
398). — The  pale  variety  of  this  Oncidium  has  nothing  to  give  it  pre- 
cedence of  tlie  coloured  variety,  except  its  paleness,  which  can 
hardly  be  called  whiteness.  It  has  the  reputation,  however,  of  being 
delicately  beautiful  and  sweetly  fragrant ;  and  these  qualities,  com- 
bined with  the  free-flowering  character  of  the  older  variety,  will 
ensure  it  many  admirers. 

Pelargonium  varieties  ("  Florist  and  Pomologist,"  pi.  511). — 
There  are  three  fine  varieties  depicted  on  this  plate,  namely.  The 
Pope,  Alice,  and  Emperor  William,  all  of  which  were  raised  by 
E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  and  will  be  sent  out  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of 
Slough.  The  Pope  is  a  remarkable  novelty,  having  almost  black 
upper  petals  margined  with  dark  purple,  whilst  the  lower  ones  are 
of  a  bright  rosy-purple,  with  a  radiating  white  blotch  at  the  base. 
Both  of  the  others  have  a  carmine  ground.  All  three  were  considered 
worthy  of  the  Pelargonium  Society's  Certificate  of  Merit. 

SooLOPENDRiuM  vuLGARE  Kelwayi  ("Floral  Magazine,"  pi.  400). 
—An  exceedingly  dwarf  and  dense-crested  variety  of  the  Hart's- 
tongue  Fern,  forming  hemispherical  tufts.  The  stock  is  in  the  handp 
of  Slessrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  who  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  this  variety. 

Senecio  speciosus  ("  Botanical  Magazine, "pi.  6488). — One  of  the 
plants  introduced  by  early  navigators  into  our  gardens,  and  one 
whose  history  was  very  confused  until  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  of  the 
Kew  Herbarium,  lately  cleared  it  up.  It  is  on  record  that  it  was 
cultivated  in  Dr.  James  Sherard's  garden,  at  Eltham,  in  1732. 
Andrews  ("Botanists'  Repository,"  pi.  291)  figures  the  same  plant 
under  the  name  of  S.  pseudo-china,  and  states  that  it  was  received 
from  China  with  some  double  Camellias,  China  Roses,  &c.,  by 
J.  Slater,  of  Leytonstone.  In  1815,  Ker  figured  it  in  the  "Botanical 
Register,"  pi.  41,  under  its  correct  name  ;  and  he  there  states  that 
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"  the  part  of  the  world  to  which  the  species  naturally  belongs  seemi 
not  to  be  precisely  determined."  There  is  also  a  figure  of  it  in  Lod- 
diges'  "  Botanical  Cabinet,"  pi.  1113,  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
it  had  been  imported  from  the  JIauritius.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
a  South  African  plant,  and  is  included  in  Harvey  and  .Sender's 
"  Flora  Capensis,"  iii.,  p.  302,  under  Seneoio  concolor.  It  has  also 
been  called  S.  concolor,  var.  hispido-scabra.  It  is  a  free-growing 
herb,  Avith  a  stout  fleshy  perennial  root-stock,  surmounted  by  a 
tuft  of  leaves.  The  flower-scape  is  about  1  ft.  high,  bearing  three 
to  five  flower  heads  from  1-j  in.  to  nearly  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  of 
some  tint  of  purple  or  red. 

TiLLAXDSiA  MrsAic.A.  ( "  Floral  Magazine,"  397).— The  foliage 
of  tliis  handsome  Bromeliad  lias  been  known  for  some  time,  and  tlie 
inflorescence,  we  are  now  aide  to  add,  renders  it  one  of  tire  most 
efl'ective  small  plants  of  its  class.  In  the  centre  of  the  broad,  trans- 
versely-banded leaves  tlie  flower-scape  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
6  in.  It  is  stout,  and  clothed  with  ample  yellow  and  red-striped 
bracts  tipped  with  green  ;  and  the  orange  and  white  flowers  are 
clustered  at  the  top,  nestling  in  the  broad  vermilion  bracts.  The 
lower  j3art  of  the  flowers  is  orange,  and  the  upper  wliite.  It  was 
Mr.  William  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  who  succeeded  in  flowering  it. 

Violas,  New  Bedding  ("Floral  Magazine,"  pi.  399). — Five 
varieties  from  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  Edinburgh, 
having  darlc  lower  petals  and  lilac  or  mauve  upper  ones.  The  variety 
named  Mrs.  McMaster  lias  the  upper  petals,  and  the  Countess  of 
Kiutore  all  the  petals  distinctly  and  clearly  margined  with  white. 

XiPHioN  KoLPAKowsKiAyuM  (Bot.  Mag.,  pi.  6JtS9). — One  of 
Mr.  Albert  Kegel's  numerous  discoveries  in  Central  Asia,  intro- 
duced by  him  into  the  St.  Petersburg  Botanic  Garden,  and  dis- 
tributed l)y  his  father,  Dr.  Kegel,  the  director  of  the  establisliinent 
named.  Dr.  Kegel  described  and  figured  it  in  his  "  Garteuflora," 
1878,  pi.  939,  referring  it  to  Iris.  Its  flowers  closely  resemble  those 
of  Xiphion  reticulatum,  but  the  leaves  and  bulbs  are  very  dilTerent. 
Instead  of  overtopping  the  flowers,  the  leaves  are  quite  short,  barely 
rising  2  in.  above  the  ground.  Like  X.  reticulatum,  it  exhibits  some 
variety  in  the  colouration  of  its  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Turlceatan, 
and  it  is  expected  to  prove  as  liardy  as  its  congener.  It  flowers  at 
the  same  time,  and  lias,  Mr.  Baker  states,  something  of  the  same 
violet  odour.  The  Bot.  JIag.  plate  was  made  from  specimens  aud  a 
coloured  sketch  sent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  with  whom  it  flowered 
under  glass  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  the 
middle  of  January  of  the  current  year.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


NOTES    rrtOM    THE    PAPERS. 

The  Bedding  System. — Few  or  none  condemn  the"  bedding 
system  when  carried  out  well,  or  by  special  desire  ;  it  is  its  extent 
and  monopoly  that  are  complained  of,  and  its  bad  taste  as  frequently 
exhibited.  A  man's  taste  is  said  to  be  gauged  by  his  pictures  and 
furniture.  If  these  be  of  mediocre  quality,  and  characterised  by 
glitter  instead  of  chasteness  and  refinement,  he  is  put  down  as  vul- 
gar ;  and  rightly  so.  May  a  man  not  be  judged  by  his  garden  in  tlie 
same  manner  ?  Is  the  man  who  admires  the  whole  of  Nature's 
treasures,  or  the  best  of  them,  and  disposes  of  them  in  an  artistic 
■way,  inferior  to  him  wlio  can  satisfy  himself  with  a  fractional  por- 
tion of  them  because  they  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  malcing 
the  greatest  outw-ard  display,  aud  display  only  ?  Is  a  garden  whicli 
gratifies  the  mind  generally  worse  than  one  which  gratifies  only  one 
of  tlie  senses,  and  that  only  for  a  little  while  at  the  beginning  ? 
Should  a  blaze  of  colour  be  the  predominating  effect  in  the  best  por- 
tion of  our  gardens  ?  and  should  the  contrast  aud  combinations  of 
the  same  be  the  highest  cBforts  of  gardening  art  in  this  nineteenth 
century  ?  This  is  what  the  bedding  system  is,  and  no  one  eau  deny 
it.  A  man  who  can  see  little  else  good  in  flower  gardening  but  bed- 
ding ia  a  man  of  one  idea ;  he  is  like  a  musician  without  au  ear,  who 
learns  to  finger  the  notes,  and  produces  tlie  sounds  of  a  tune,  but 
cannot  infuse  either  life  or  sentiment  into  it.  We  cannot  all  have 
spring  gardens,  and  summer  and  winter  gardens,  in  their  own  place 
and  season.  Where  these  can  be  had  it  is  perhaps  sufficient ;  liut  in 
advocating  or  estimating  any  particular  measure  or  system,  we  are 
bound  to  consider  its  issues  and  ultimate  effects.  The  big  gardens 
set  tlic  little  gardens  an  example,  and  the  little  ones  lead  tlieir  fol- 
lowings — the  small  villa  and  cottage  gardens — and  all  go  with  the 
same  stream.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  "  distinct  branch  of  science 
and  art  "of  planting  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Caloeolarious,  Lobelia,  aud 
Feverfew  does  not  always  devolve  upon  artists  or  scientifically, 
minded  people — aud  "  science  and  art  "  get  rather  affronted  by  the 
connection.  There  are  plenty  of  bedded-out  gardens  which,  in  their 
combinations  and  arrangement,  are  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  all 
that  could  be  desired — displaying  botli  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
highest  order,  so  far  as  the  system  and  materials  at  the  disposal  of 
the  artist  will  permit  ,•■  but  these  gardens  are  the  exception,  and  the 
artists  are  few.     We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  little 


art  needful  to  marshal  so  many  thousands  of  pl.ants  of  more  or  less 
diverse  stature,  habit,  and  colour  into  a  pleasing  whole  iu  a  given 
space.  But  surely  the  science  is  yet  very  rudimentary,  and  even  in 
that  condition  little  understood,  since  tlie  professors  of  it  differ  so 
widely  in  tlie  conception  and  application  of  its  laws.  As  well  call 
the  war-daubs  of  the  Zulu,  or  any  other  war-paint-wearing  savage, 
scientific,  as  the  square  or  round  masses  of  contrasting  colours  to  be 
seen  in  the  bedding  system  generally.  We  should  like  to  see  this 
undefined  branch  of  "  science  and  .art  "  less  distinct  and  advanced, 
and  certainly  less  extensively  illustrated.  Aud  in  its  place  we  should 
like  to  see  the  means  of  studying  science  in  reality  established  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  have  all  the  other  sources  of 
gratification  in  flowers  largely  increased. 

Electro-horticulture. — When  the  old  Ayrshire  farmer  was 
told  that  scientific  people  proposed  to  manufacture  pigs  by  steam,  he 
said  he  "  thocht  the  auld  way  was  the  best ;  "  and  so  we  confess  to 
having  similar  stupid  prejudices  in  the  case  of  electric  horticulture. 
It  will  be  a  nine  days'  wonder,  aud  then  we  shall  go  plodding  along 
with  the  old  sun  as  before.  Dr.  Siemens's machine  is  another  "lime- 
kiln." The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  Mne  ;  but  it  hasn't  come 
yet.  Twelve  lamps  to  the  acre,  and  goodness  knows  how  much 
mill-power  to  keep  them  burning,  would  be  a  delightful  addition  to 
our  idle  stoker's  duties  ; — but  he  will  then  be  a  "  lamp-lighter,"  the 
mill-man  will  be  the  miller,  and  with  their  assistance  the  gardener 
will  manufacture  his  own  "  sunbeams,"  that  Swift's  pliilosopher  in 
his  time  extracted  from  Cucumbers.  The  subject  delights  some 
minds;  but  it  requires  "  eyes  accustomed  to  scrutinise  comprehen- 
sive questions  "  to  see  through  it.  Another  of  Swift's  philosophers 
proposed  to  plough  the  land  by  planting  roasted  chestnuts  at  regu- 
lar distances,  and  setting  a  drove  of  iiigs  to  dig  them  up  with  their 
snouts  ;  and  meantime  we  regard  some  electro-horticultural  propo- 
sals in  the  same  light. 

Grows  and  "Wireworms. — If  some  horticultural  writers 
were  cross  examined  as  the  ojd  farmer  was  about  the  crows,  we 
should  arrive  at  wonderful  conclusions  sometimes.  A  farmer,  says 
a  contemporary,  giving  evidence  before  a  parliamentary  committee, 
"said  that  in  some  districts  the  number  of  crows  upon  a  farm  would 
average  at  least  fifty  ;  that  the  birds  v/ere  of  great  service  in  destroy- 
ing wireworms  ;  and  where  they  did  not  exist,  the  farmer  was  obliged 
to  hire  boys  to  do  the  work  of  the  crow,  paying  tliem  at  the  rate  of 
lid.  per  100  worms.  Mr.  Bright  inquired  how  much  a  boy  could 
earn  worm-killing,  and  was  told  9J.  ;  but  when  asked,  if  a  boy  made 
9d.  a-day  at  the  rate  of  lid.  per  100  wireworms,  how  many  of  those 
noxious  creatures  he  destroyed  in  a  day,  the  witness,  turning  restive, 
replied  that  he  did  not  come  there  toanswer  arithmetical  questions.  Mr. 
Bright,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  that  way.  He  asked  if  a 
boy  did  the  work  as  well  as  a  crow.  '  A  crow  is  worth  fifty  boys  ! ' 
was  the  rash  reply.  Then  quoth  Mr.  Bright  :  '  It  a  boy  is  worth  9d. 
a  day,  and  a  crow  worth  fifty  boys,  how  much  is  the  crow  worth  to 
a  farmer  in  money  ? '  Not  unnaturally,  the  gentleman  lost  his  temper  ; 
but  in  vain.  Paper,  peu,  and  ink  were  handed  to  him  ;  and  after 
battling  with  the  figures  a  while,  he  announced  tliat  a  crow  was 
worth  just  37s.  6d.^  day  to  the  farmer.  He  was  then  asked  to  in- 
form the  committee  what,  at  that  rate,  was  the  yearly  value  of  the 
bird,  and  of  course  could  not  make  it  less  than  £6Si  7s.  9d.  His  per- 
secutor next  reminded  the  badgered  man  that  he  had  given  fifty  as 
the  average  number  of  crows  on  a  farm,  and  desired  him  to  find  the 
aggregate  annual  value  to  the  farmer  of  his  proper  quota  of  these 
useful  aids,  thereby  eliciting  the  startling  information  that  the  farmer 
must  be  a  gainc-  of  over  £34,000  per  annum  by  his  half-hundred 
crows!" — The  Gardener, 


Ornamental  Grasses. — Holous  lanatus  aureus  is  a  very 
showy  Golden  Grass,  vigorous  in  growth  and  C[uite  unlike  anything 
else  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  pure  yellow,  and  when  in  bloom  sur- 
passes most  of  the  ornamental  Grasses  purchased  from  the  seedsmen. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  reproduce  itself  from  seeds.  Alopecu- 
rus  pratensis  argenteus  is  a  silvery  stemmed  Meadow  Foxtail  Grass, 
and  very  singular,  inasmuch  as  tlie  flower  stems  are  of  ivory  white- 
ness, and  the  foliage  prettily  striped  with  silvery  white.  Of  Dactj-- 
lis  glomerata  I  have  some  new  forms  :  one,  which  I  call  D.  zebrina, 
is  singular  on  account  of  its  transverse  bars  or  stains  of  green.  It 
is  also  striped  with  yellowish  gi'een,  fading  to  white.  The  next, 
which  I  shall  call  No.  2,  is  a  strong-growing  Dactjdis,  with  a  pure 
white  and  glaucous  green  variegation.  This  I  found  at  S.andiacre,  in 
Derbyshire.  No.  3  is  a  fine  upright  form,  found  at  Bramcote,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. It  has  a  cream-coloured  variegation,  and  its  broad 
foliage  makes  it  distinct  from  other  upright  forms  of  this  plant.  No. 
4  is  a  very  slender  long-leaved  Cirass,  found  at  Stanton  Gate,  Notts, 
with  a  striped  yellow  variegation.  This  will  be  found  to  be  also 
distinct,  a  large  tuft  having  a  very  graceful  appearance. — W. 
Elliott,  Deepcar. 
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KOSETTE-FLOWEEED    CLEMATISES. 

These  belong  to  what  is  termed  the  Florida  type,  and  bear  double 
flowers,  wliicli  resemble  rosettes.  They  are  all  very  beautiful,  and 
are  excellent  for  conservatory  decoration  in  spring,  as  well  as  in 
the  open  air  in  summer.  The  kinds  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  most  of  them  are  now  finely  in  flower  under  glass. 
The  best  sorts  are  Countess  of  Lovelace,  a  variety  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  the  older  kind  named  John  Gould  Veitch,  but  in  every 
respect  a  decided  advance  upon  it.  The  flowers,  which  are  per- 
fectly double,  have  bluish-lilac  sepals,  and  a  central  tuft  of  white 
stamens.  The  flower-stalks  are  pendulous,  but  the  blossoms  turn 
upwards,  and  are  thereby  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  another  of  the  newer  kinds, 
and  also  a  highly  ornamental  one.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
pure  white,  are  very  double,  and  produced  in  abundance.  They 
measure  4  in.  across,  and  are  deliciously  scented.  These  two  were 
raised  at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Jackman,  of  Woking.  The  other  varie- 
ties in  this  group  are  Lucie  Lemoine,  John  Gould  Veitch,  and  the 
originally-introduced  kind  C.  Fortiinei,  C.  Sieboldi,  and  C.  florida 


-^ 


Clematis  John  Gould  Veitch. 


plena.  _  For  adorning  rafters,  pillars,  or  trellis  work  in  greenhouses, 
or  for  similar  uses  out-of-doors,  there  are  no  more  beautiful  subjects 
than  Clematises,  and  certainly  none  that  are  less  diiEcult  to 
manage.  W.  G. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  PIERS  HILL. 

To  any  one  interested  in  the  culture  of  alpine  plants,  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Robertson  Munroe's  nursery  at  Piers  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  must  be 
a.  great  pleasure  ;  his  collection  of  them  is  an  excellent  one,  contain- 
ing many  rare  plants  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  genuine  love  for 
and  knowledge  of  flowers  is  the  secret  of  his  success  in  their  culti- 
vation. He  has  not  waited  for  the  tide  of  public  taste  to  turn 
towards  hardy  plants  before  beginning  to  collect  then,  and  therefore 
both  old  and  new  flowers  are  to  be  found  in  his  garden,  many  of  the 
old  kinds  being  probably  now  almost  as  rare  as  the  new  ones. 
Amongst  the  latter  there  is  a  golden  form  of  Selaginella  denticulata, 
which  would  make  a  pretty  ground  work  for  Ferns  ;  and  it  is  probably 
as  hardy  as  the  common  green  kind  which,  in  the  south  of  Ireland  at 
all  events,  grows  well  out-of-doors  in  shade.  There  is  also  a  prettj' 
green  and  white  variety  of  it  at  Piers  Hill ;  and  amongst  hardy 
Ferns  I  especially  noticed  Osmunda  palustris  and  a  variety  of  Sco- 


lopendrium  figured  in  The  Gardex  a  short  time  ago,  viz.,  Kelwayi. 
This  plant  is  a  very  distinct  one,  the  fronds  being  multifid  to  a  curious 
extent,  and  bulbiferous  ;  there  v/eie  quantities  of  little  plants  being 
raised  from  young  bulbs  in  tlie  same  w-ay  as  Asplenium  Ijulbiferum. 

Amongst  Campanulas,  of  which  there  were  many  choice  kinds,  C. 
garganioa  allja  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  It  would  form  an  excellent 
contrast  to  tlie  blue  kind,  or  to  C.  Portenschlagiana,  or  otlier  dwarf 
kinds,  in  the  rock  garden.  Most  of  the  Primulas  are,  of  course, 
now  out  of  blossom,  but  I  saw  many  good  kinds  ;  and  P.  sikkimensis, 
a  variety  of  verticillata,  and  luteola  are  still  in  blossom,  a  truss  of 
flowers  of  the  latter  being  one  of  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  on  any 
Primula.  Mr.  Munroe  has  two  forms  of  P.  capitata,  the  leaves  of 
one  being  dark  green,  with  no  powder  on  them  ;  the  other  kind  has 
the  ordinary  powdered  leaves.  He  says  that  the  former  has  the 
best  flowers.  He  also  has  two  forms  of  P.  marginata,  tlie  leaves  of 
which  differ  in  shape.  Kalmia  rubra  nana  is  a  beautiful  little  plant, 
and  so  is  Ledum  Lyoni.  The  white  flowers  of  Anthemis  Aizoon 
would  come  in  well  at  this  time  of  year,  with  Gentianella  or  some  of 
the  dwarf  Veronicas. 

The  Thalictrum-leaved  Anemone,  or  Anemone-flowered  Thalictrum 
(it  is  known  both  as  Anemone  tuberosum  and  Thalictrum  tuberosum) 
is  just  coming  into  flower,  ilr.  ilunroe  says  the  flowers,  which  are 
white,  are  as  large  as  a  shilling,  and  very  like  tliose  of  Anemone 
narcissiflora  ;  the  leaf  strongly  resembles  that  of  Thalictrum  minor, 
or  Isopyrum  thalictroides  ;  the  plant  has  a  tuberous  root.  Another 
striking  instance  of  the  likeness  between  leaves  in  difl'erent  species, 
and  in  tliis  instance  even  in  different  families,  is  Ranunculus  parnas- 
sifolius  ;  seeing  this  plant  without  its  blossom,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  Grass  of  Parnassus.  Of  Saxifrages, 
Sedums,  Androsaees,  &c.,  I  saw  manj' good  and  rare  kinds,  and  a 
mucli  better  Cobweb  Houseleek  than  Sempervivum  araclir.oideum, 
viz.,  S.  Laggeri.  0.  M.  Owen. 


EOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  PLOWER  GAEDEN- 


Microlepia  anthriscifolia. — Referring  to  a  paragraph  on 
tlie  hardiness  of  a  Fern  called  Microlepia  anthriscifolia,  permit  me 
to  remark  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  such  Fern  ;  but  a  species 
has  been  sent  out  under  tliat  name  which  is  not  a  Microlepia,  but  a 
Hj'polepis.  There  is  a  Hypolepis  anthriscifolia  ;  but  the  species  that 
v.'as  sold  to  me  as  M.  anthriscifolia,  and  which  I  have  seen  elsewhere 
under  the  same  name,  appears  to  be  Hypolepis  millcfoliiim  (Hooker)  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  and  a  very  pretty  little  Fern.  H.  anthris- 
cifolia (Presl)  is  said  to  have  fronds  from  10  ft.  to  IS  ft.  long,  and  is 
a  tropical  Fern.  How  tlie  Fern  in  question  came  by  such  a  doubly 
erroneous  name  is  a  puzzle. — Alfked  0.  Walkee,  Chester. 

Delphinium  tricoriie. — If  "  Justicia  "  h.ad  seen  this  Larkspur- 
as  it  bloomed  on  our  rocliwork,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  spoken 
of  it  in  the  disparaging  way  he  has  done  (p.  46?>).  I  agree  with  him 
that  tilt  public  is  the  best  body  to  judge  a  plant.  Tlie  visitors  to 
our  garden  constitute  a  public  of  all  classes,  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  certificated  this  Delphinium.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
compare  Anemone  sylvestris  with  the  later  and  larger  A.  japonica. 
It  is,  I  think,  not  fair  to  compare  Delphinium  tricorne  with  the 
grand  garden  Delphiniums,  which  are  unsuited  for  rockwoik,  and 
which  bloom  at  quite  a  different  time  of  year.  I  am  sorry,  too,  to 
see  Professor  Dyer,  whose  scientific  reputation  is  established,  spoken 
of  as  a  "  praiseworthy  student  " — unless,  indeed,  it  is  meant  in  the 
sense  that  all  wise  men  are  students,  at  least  till  the  grave  closes 
over  them. — George  F.   Wilson,  Heatherhank,  Weijbridrje. 

Spiraea  Ulmaria  aurea. — This  is  an  exquisite  plant,  and  one 
which  should  be  grown  in  every  garden.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
charming  in  its  way  than  it  is,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not 
more  plentiful.  At  present  it  is  the  most  beautiful  plant  in  the 
garden  here.  Its  silvery  form  is  also  lovely  ;  some  prefer  one  and 
some  the  other,  but  both  are  excellent.  There  are  also  other  varie- 
gated Meadow-sweets  besides  the  pretty  one  found  in  most  hardy 
plant  nurseries  with  a  yellow  central  variegation. — W.  Eli^iott,, 
Deepcar. 

Primula  Sieboldi. — I  have  determined  henceforth  to  follow 
Mr.  Gumbleton's  advice,  and  call  all  this  section  of  Japan  Primroses 
Primula  Sieboldi.  When  this  is  thoroughly  understood  it  will  save 
much  doubt  and  simplify  the  otherwise  uncertain  nomenclature. 
Now  that  all  are  agreed  that  these  Primulas  are  so  very  hardy,  I 
want  to  urge  their  wide  employment  in  the  garden,  and  especially 
as  clumps  on  rockwork,  where,  sheltered  from  sweeping  winds,  they 
may  bloom  in  fullest  beauty.  W^hen  seen  growing  in  pots  under 
glass  it  is  customary  to  assume  that  their  long  fragile  stems  would 
render  them  unsuited  for  out-door  culture,  but  when  so  grown  it  is 
found  that  the  stems  are  shorter  and  stouter,  and  the  flowers  stand 
the  weather  remarkably  well.     The  need  of  deep  hues  is  at  all  times. 
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remarked  in  tlie  spring  garden,  where  whites  and  yellows  are  so 
abundant.  These  dark  colours  the  two  kinds  P.  Sieboldi  and 
Sieboldi  laoiniata  give  profusely,  and  are  seen  to  greater  effect  at 
some  distar  ce  off  than  near.  Flowers  of  either  look  a  pale  red  close 
by,  but  at  a  distance  are  of  a  ricli  crimson  tint,  and  most  effective. 
Both  of  these  kinds  for  this  same  reason  rank  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  flowers  when  seen  under  gas  light  :  the  colours  are  then 
rich  and  glowing. — A.  D. 

Trifolium  repens. — I  send  you  some  Trifolium  repens  that 
I  found  in  a  field  at  Stapleford,  Notts,  and  we  think  it  a  good 
addition  to  plants  of  this  class.  In  the  springtime  the  foliage  is 
nearly  white,  and  it  will  form  a  good  contrast  to  the  purple  Clover 
grown  in  some  gardens. — W.   E. 

British  Plants  in  Gardens. — I  quite  agree  with  those  who 
think  tliat  a  very  good  spring  garden  might  be  made  with  British 
plants  alone.  Allow  me  the  Pansj-  and  coloured  Primroses  and  Cow- 
slips, and  I  could  form  such  a  garden  of  hardy  yilants  as  no  other 
country  could  produce  from  its  native  flora. — W.  Eluott,  Towneiul 
Houae,  Deepcar. 

Mercurialis  perennis  aurea  is  a  capital  plant  for  shady 
places  in  the  wild  garden.  It  glows  everywhere  as  freely  as  the  grecu 
form  of  this  denizen  of  moist  and  shady  woods. — W.  Elliott, 
Deepcar. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Lilium  polyphyllum.— In  Mr.  Bull's  collection  of  Lilies  this 
very  rare  species,  which  comes  from  the  Himalayas,  is  now  flowering 
for  the  first  time  at  Clielsea,  and  for  the  second  time  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  handsome  Lily,  and  though  not  so  showy  as  the  Tiger  Lily, 
is  much  superior  in  this  respect  to  many  other  rare  kinds.  It 
belongs  to  the  Martagon  gi'oup,  having  turban-sliaped  flowers  about 
4  in.  across,  white  and  minutoly-sijeokled  with  deep  purple,  the  spots 
having  a  tendency  to  be  disposed  in  lines.  The  leaves,  as  its  specific 
name  imjilies,  are  numerous,  but  much  smaller  than  those  of  most 
Lilies.  It  is  grown  under  glass  at  Chelsea,  but  is  said  to  be  quite  as 
hardy  as  other  kinds. 

Clintonia  Andrewsiana.— This  rare  ISTorth  American  plant 
we  found  the  other  day  iu  the  Tottenham  Nurseries  with  partially 
expanded  flowers,  and  were  somewhat  struck  with  its  pretty  appear- 
ance, being  the  first  time  we  had  seen  it  in  such  a  condition.  Unlike 
the  other  cultivated  kind,iC.  borealis,  M'hich  has  poor  greenish  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  the  blossoms  of  this'species  are  of  a  sliowy  char- 
acter, being  of  a  bright  carmine  hue,  and  forming  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  handsome  tuft  of  broad  green  foliage  from  which  the  flower 
spikes  arises.  It  is  growing  in  a  partially  shaded  peat  border,  in 
company  with  Trilliuras  and  similar  plants,  and  now  that  they  are 
on  the  wane  the  Clintonia  looks  more  conspicuous.  It  is  so  decidedly 
superior  to  C.  borealis,  that  while  oue  would  be  considered  a  weed 
by  most  persons,  the  species  under  notice  would  be  admitted  into 
any  collection. 

Cereus  O.  M.  Hovey.— In  Mr.  Peacock's  collection  of  Cacti 
at  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  this  kind,  which  is  still  considered 
a  novelty,  is  numerously  represented  by  flowering  plants.  When 
several  plants  are  seen  together  with  two  or  three  flowers  on  a  stem, 
they  produce  a  striking  effect,  the  brilliant  vermilion  blossoms,  over- 
laid with  purple,  glisten  in  the  sun  with  iridescent  lustre.  It  is 
much  superior  to  anything  in  its  way  as  regards  showy  flowers,  though 
some  are  more  floiiferous.  In  the  same  collection  may  he  seen  in 
flower  a  large  number  of  other  Cacti  of  similar  habit.  These  are 
chiefly  species  of  Phyllocacti,  which  have  flattened  stems.  The 
best  which  we  noted  was  P.  Jenkinsi. 

Rhododendron  blandfordiasflorum.— Of  this  beautifu 
and  uucommon  species,  there  are  some  fine  flowering  examples  in  the 
Aboretum  at  Kew,  in  the  part  known  as  the  dell — a  sheltered  narrow 
valley  where  most  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  Rhododendrons  suc- 
ceed perfectly  well  without  protection.  It  is  very  unlike  an  ordi- 
nary Rhododendron,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  are  more  tubular  and 
hang  in  dense  whorled  clusters  from  the  tips  of  the  branches.  The 
colour  is  a  bright  orange-scarlet,  overlaid  with  "bloom "  or  glaucous 
hue.  The  foUage  too  is  very  glaucous,  and  renders  the  leaves  of  a 
bluish-green  appearance.  Its  near  ally,  R.  cinnabarinum,  was  well 
figured  in  The  Gakden'   (Vol.  XV".,  p.  182.) 

Filmy  Ferns.— The  fine  examples  of  the  Killarney  Ferns 
(Trichomanes  radicans  and  the  Andrewsi  variety)  which  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Andrews,  of  Ashtou-on-the-HiU,  Monkstown,  County  Dublin, 
collected  and  cultivated  so  successfully  are  to  be  sold  by  auction  on 
June,  12  at  the  above  address.  The  plants  are  in  excellent  health, 
and  interesting  to  many  as  being  native  specimens.  Now  that  the 
Killarney  habitat  of  this  lovely  Fern  is  well-nigh  destroyed,  there 
is   a   great   demand    for   this   Fern   amongst   American   and   other 


tourists  who  visit  the  lakes  yearly,  and  to  meet  this  want  the  plan  t 
is  imported  from  Madeira  in  quantity. 

Masdevallia  coccinea. — This  is  a  very  pretty  and  rather 
uucommon  cool  Orchid,  and  one  that  is  so  similar  to  M.  ignea  that  it 
needs  an  experienced  eye  to  detect  the  difference  at  a  glance.  The 
flowers  of  both  kinds  have  the  upper  sepal  twisted  singularly  over 
tlie  face  of  the  others.  The  colour  of  M.  coccinea  is  redder  and 
brighter  than  in  the  reddish-orange  flowers  of  M.  ignea,  and  the 
former  also  has  broader  sepals.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  both  in  flower  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  and  of  M.  coccinea  there 
were  some  remarkably  well-grown  examples.  Other  kinds,  especi- 
ally the  various  forms  of  M.  Harryana,  M.  Lindeni,  and  M.  Veitchi, 
are  also  grown  extremely  well  in  a  small  span-roofed  cool  house,  in 
which  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  moisture. 

Splrgea  astilboides. — This  new  Meadow  Sweet  is  a  fine  addi- 
tion to  hardy  flower.^,  and  one  that  will  undoubtedly  become  popular. 
It  was  introduced  bj'  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  under  the  name  of  S.  ni- 
vosa,  but  was  subsequently  named  at  Kew  S.  Aruncus  astilboides  ; 
but  as  it  is  so  distinct  from  the  ordinary  Aruncns,  and  to  obviate 
the  multiplicity  of  names  the  name  Aruncus  might  well  be  dropped. 
Tlie  snowy-white  feathery  plumes  of  flower  are  extremely  orna- 
mental, and  are  borne  well  above  tlie  foliage,  which,  too,  is  very 
handsome.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  a  free  grower,  and  an  abundant 
bloomer.  Some  fine  specimens  of  it  in  flower  will  shortly  be  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Bull,  so  that  its  merits  will  become  more  fully  known, 
and  we  hope  to  soon  see  it  freely  distributed  in  gardens. 

Clematis  coccinea. — This  has  just  flowered  in  Mr.  Ware's 
nursery  at  Tottenham,  and  quite  justifies  its  specific  name  so  far  as 
the  red  colour  of  the  flowers  is  concerned — or  at  least  the  outside  of 
the  unexpauded  flowers  ;  for,  like  many  other  species  of  Clematis,  the 
flowers  never  fully  expand.  Such  a  distinct  colour  in  this  class  of 
plants  is  decidedlj^  an  acquisition,  as  no  doubt  it  could  be  hybridised 
with  some  of  the  open  flowered  kinds,  and  thus  infuse  its  bright 
distinctive  colour  into  the  progeny.  As  several  spurious  kinds  have 
passed  uuder  the  name  of  C.  coccinea  for  the  last  few  years,  this, 
the  true  jilant,  will  probably  be  eagerly  sought  after. 

Specimen  Plants  of  Mignonette. — The  fine  collection  of 
Mignonette  plants  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  Saturday, 
and  previously  at  South  Kensington,  by  Mr.  Causton's  gardener  at 
AUeyn  Park,  Dulwich,  w-ell  exemplified  what  perfection  can  be 
attained  with  such  common  subjects  by  intelligent  and  skilful  culti- 
vation. The  plants  were  grown  as  standards,  each  on  a  straight 
stem  about  -i  ft.  high,  terminated  by  a  pyramidal  bushy  head  about 
a  yard  across,  covered  with  blossoms.  These  plants,  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Bird,  the  grower  of  them,  were  but  fifteen  months  old,  having 
been  raised  from  seed  in  the  beginning  of  March  last  year.  They 
well  deserved  tlie  high  commendation  awarded  them  at  both  places 
where  they  were  exhibited.  For  conservatory  or  for  room  decoration 
such  plants  are  invaluable. 

Iris  tenax. — The  true  plant  thus  named  we  noticed  recently 
flowering  in  several  collections  round  London ;  and  a  handsome 
species  it  is.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  flowers,  which 
resemble  in  form  and  size  those  of  I.  virginica,  are  of  a  delicate 
purplish-mauve,  beautifully  pencilled  with  darker  hues.  Several 
other  narrow-leaved  kinds,  such,  for  instance,  as  I.  sibirica,  have 
been  often  sold  and  labelled  I.  tenax  ;  but  till  lately  it  has  Ijeen  so 
rare  that  even  in  the  most  complete  collections  it  was  but  poor.y 
represented.  The  leaves,  however,  which  in  native  plants  are  sai  d 
to  be  very  tough,  are  even  more  brittle  than  those  of  some  of  the 
commoner  kinds,  a  circumstance  attributable,  perhaps,  to  differences 
as  regards  climate. 

Myrtus  tomentosa. — This  is  an  uncommon  though  a  very 
pretty  greenhouse  shrub  ;  we  saw  fine  plants  of  it  in  flower  the  other 
day  at  ilessrs.  Osborn  &  Sons'  nursery  at  Fulham.  It  has  an  erect 
habit  and  broadish  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  the  under  surface  ; 
the  flowers,  which  are  jiroduced  in  terminal  clusters,  and  about  IJin. 
across,  are  of  a  purplish-mauve  colour,  with  a  central  brush-like  tuft 
of  stamens.  Such  a  handsome  plant  is  worth  growing  in  any  green- 
house, as  it  is  distinct  from  most  others. 

The  Pelargonium  Society's  Exhibition  which  will  be 
held  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  June  29,  pi-omises  to  be  an 
interesting  aftair ;  for  the  Pelargonium  is  more  extensively  cultivated 
than  ever,  and  the  aims  of  the  society  are  now  fully  understood  and 
appreciated.  We  are  desired  by  the  executive  committee  to  inti- 
mate to  intending  competitors  that  the  staging  of  plants  should  be 
completed  as  early  as  possible  on  the  morning  of  the  29tli,  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  the  judging  in  classes  and  the  subsequent  awarding 
of  certificates  to  new  varieties  before  the  public  are  admitted.  In 
the  case  of  seedling  Pelargoniums  not  likely  to  be  in  condition  for 
judging  on  the  29th,  special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  adjudi- 
cating on  their  merits  at  the  floral  meetings  of  June  22  and  July  13 ; 
but  intending  exhibitors  must  give  notice  on  forms  which  may   be 
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obtained  from  the  honorary  secretary.  In  connection  with  the 
exhibition  on  the  29th,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  will  deliver  a  brief 
lecture  on  Pelargoniums  in  the  Council-room  at  3.  p.m. 

Freesia  odorata. — This  is  an  exquisite  little  bulbous  plant, 
now  in  flower  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale.  It  is  in  the 
way  of  F.  Leichtliui,  but  distinct,  on  account  of  the  delightful  per- 
fume emitted  by  the  blossoms,  which  surpasses  that  of  even  the 
sweetest-scented  Orchids.  The  flowers  are  tuliular  and  bell-like, 
about  '2  in.  long,  arranged  in  slender  stalks  iu  a  dense  cluster,  which 
expand  in  quick  succession.  They  are  pure  white,  with  a  dash  of 
orange  colour  on  the  lowest  division  of  the  corolla.  The  plant  is 
admirably  adapted  for  cutting  purposes,  and  for  its  scent  alone  it  is 
well  worth  growing. 

Azalea  pontica  at  Pulhatn.-The  most  conspicuous  feature 
at  the  present  time  in  Messrs.  Osborn's  nursery  is  the  fine  collection 
of  these  showy  shrubs,  which  are,  it  is  considered,  among  the  finest 
in  the  country,  representing,  as  they  do,  every  tint,  from  brilliant 
scarlet  to  pure  white.  The  largest  of  the  plants  are  about  10  ft. 
high,  and  several  feet  in  diameter,  and  when  loaded  with  flowers 
are  strikingly  beautiful.  We  learn  that,  owing  to  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  of  that  department  of  the  nursery  where  they  grow,  Messrs. 
Osborn  will  be  obliged  to  dispose  of  this  fine  collection,  which  ior 
several  generations  has  been  developing  into  its  now  large  propor- 
tions. For  producing  an  immediate  eifect  in  a  newly-formed  garden, 
no  plants  could  be  better  ;  and  probably,  like  most  other  plants  of  a 
similar  class,  they  will  bear  transplanting  well  even  in  such  a  large 
state. 

AnsBctochili. — Amoag  plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage,  none  surpasses  these  exquisite  little  terrestrial  Orchids. 
The  rich  and  varied  hues  of  the  leaves  are  quite  indescribable  ;  and 


Anajctocliilus  setaceus. 


the  beautiful  delicate  network  of  golden  or  silvery  veins  which 
overlay  the  velvety  surface  renders  the  task  of  describing  them  a 
difficult  one.  Unfortunately,  such  plants  are  not  so  much  grown  now 
as  they  were  some  years  ago,  probably  on  account  of  the  supposed 
difficulty  attending  their  culture  ;  but  in  some  gardens  they  grow 
freely,  while  in  others  every  attention  will  not  induce  them  to  thrive. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  occurred  in  the  late  Dang- 
stein  collection,  where  some  years  a£;o  they  could  be  seen  as  fine  as 
anywhere  in  the  country  ;  but  later,  Mr.  Vair  could  not  succeed  with 
them,  notwithstanding  his  experience  in  their  culture.  This  note 
was  suggested  by  the  fine  collection  of  these  little  gems  which  we 
saw  a  day  or  two  ago  in  Messrs.  Henderson  &  Son's  nursery,  Maida 
Vale  ;  this  is  as  complete  as  any  we  know  of,  either  commercial 
or  private.  A  representative  collection  should  include  A.  Petola, 
A.  Lowi,  A.  xanthophyllus,  A.  setaceus,  A.  s.  var.  cordatus, 
A.  Ordianus,  A.  Dawsonianus,  and  A.  Rollissoni.  There  are  many 
other  species  and  varieties,  but  most  of  them  extremely  rare. 

The  Forthcoming  Sho"W  at  South  Kensington. — We 

are  requested  to  rer-ind  intending  exhibitors  at  the  great  summer 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  opens  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  8th.  inst.,  that  entries  must  be  sent  in  this  week. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  show  promises  to  be  one  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  importance,  the  entries  in  the  plant  classes  being  very 
good.  Of  implements,  garden  appliances,  and  other  objects  of  a 
misc  llaneous  character,  many  are  already  in  position.  Novelties  sub- 
mitted to  the  Floral  Committee  will  include  a  collection  of  new  Crotons 
from  the  establishment  of  Messrs  Chantrie  ■  Frires,  Mortefontaine. 

Rhododendrons  in  Hyde  Park. — A  fine  show  of  these 
popular  hardy  shrubs  is  the  result  of  the  recent  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  to  keep  a  dis- 
play of  plants  in  flower  during  the  present  mouth  in  the  beds 
which  flank  the  "Row  "  in  Hyde  Park.  The  beds  are  large,  oval 
in  form,  and  are  seven   in   number.       Some   are   filled   with   the 


Pontic  Azaleas,  and  the  rest  with  the  evergi'een  Rhododendrons. 
Both  are  represented  by  the  best  varieties,  and  are  very  skilfully 
arranged  as  regards  the  peculiar  habit  of  growth  of  each  sort,  and 
also  with  respect  to  the  harmonising  of  the  colours.  In  addition  to 
the  plants  in  groups,  there  are  about  a  dozen  immense  standards 
isolated  on  the  lawn — exhibitions  in  themselves.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  a  grand  example,  about  10  ft.  high  and  nearly  as  much 
through,  of  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all.  Lady  Cathcart,  the  deli- 
cate blush  and  heavily  spotted  blossoms  of  whicli  contrast  finely 
with  the  broad  deep  green  foliage.  Another  remarkable  plant  is 
one  of  Roseum  elegans,  literally  covered  with  large  trusses  of  its 
lilac-tinted  flowers,  and  the  foliage  also  is  so  dense  that  it  makes 
a  well-defined  conical  head.  The  other  single  specimens  represent 
some  fine  sorts,  though  the  flowers  were  not  sufficiently  expanded 
when  we  saw  them. 

Gloxinias  at  Reading. — Messrs.  Sutton  have  a  house  quite 
filled  with  these,  and  just  now  it  is  particularly  attractive,  the  plants 
being  in  the  finest  possible  condition  both  as  regards  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  majority  of  them  are  seedlings  raised  at  Reading. 
They  consist  of  both  the  drooping  and  erect  flowering  types,  the 
latter  preponderating.  The  blooms  are  large  in  size,  and  generally 
of  fine  and  striking  hues  and  combinations  of  colour.  Jlessrs. 
Sutton  are  of  opinion  that  the  Gloxinia  should  be  utilized  as  an  exhi- 
bition plant,  and  in  order  to  mitigate  its  somewhat  bulky  apijearance 
they  have  selected  the  crassifolia  type — i.e.,  the  type  in  which  the 
leaves,  instead  of  standing  out  horizontally,  fold  themselves  about 
the  pot,  falling  down  over  the  sides  in  an  elegant  manner.  Some 
specimens  were  raised  on  inverted  flower-pots  to  show  their  adapta- 
bility for  this ;  and  it  must  be  owned  something  more  could  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  Gloxinia  as  a  table  plant  than  many  would  imagine.  The 
I'apidity  with  which  it  can  be  raised  from  seed  and  got  into  flower 
deserves  recording.  Seed  sown  at  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of 
February  will,  if  the  young  plants  are  well  looked  after,  grow  into 
good-sized  specimens  and  flower  early  in  July.  This  is  quick  work, 
and  the  fact  is  one  deserving  of  being  widely  known.  Plants  of 
Gloxinia  should  be  kept  growing  without  check,  but  they  must  not 
be  drawn  or  spoiled  through  indiscreet  management. — R.  D. 

The  Bontoux  Tulips. — Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 
write  to  us  concerning  these  Tulips  as  follows  : — "In  addition  to  the 
communication  of  M.  Maurice  Vilmorin  in  reference  to  the  Bontoux 
Tulips,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  enclosed  copy  of 
a  letter  which  we  have  just  received  from  M.  Drouet,  Director  of 
the  Promenades  of  Paris  and  the  Garden  of  La  Mui5tte  :  '  This  col- 
lection was  offered  to  the  city  in  November,  1S65  ;  it  consisted  at 
that  time  of  .540  varieties,  but  after  the  misfortunes  of  1870-71, 
which  particularly  afi'ected  the  fortifications  where  the  flower  garden 
of  the  city  is  situated,  the  number  of  bulbs  lost  was  considerable, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  more  than  250  or  300 
characteristic  varieties.  The  collection,  which  is  still  remarkable, 
is  not  labelled  ;  therefore  we  do  not  know  how  to  send  you  a  list  of 
their  names.  I  should  be  glad  if  some  one  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands Tulips  and  their  names  could  devote  a  day  to  ascertaining 
positively  what  sorts  we  still  possess.'  " 

Mutisia  decurrens. — Of  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Composites,  as  well  as  one  of  the  rarest  plants  in  cultivation, 
we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  several  dozen  plants  (the  largest 
number  we  have  ever  seen  of  it)  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Slaida 
Vale.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  repu- 
tedly one  of  the  most  difficult  plants  to  propagate,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, somewhat  difficult  to  manage  when  established.  A 
little  extra  trouble  and  care  are,  however,  well  rewarded 
when  it  produces  its  strikingly  handsome  blossoms,  which,  when 
borne  in  quantity,  are  a  sight  to  be  remembered.  We  once  saw  a 
plant  of  it  against  an  open  wall  facing  the  south  covered  with  about 
seven  dozen  blossoms  ;  and  the  bright  orange  hue  of  the  gracefully 
recurved  fringe  of  flowers,  \vhich  were  about  9  in.  from  the  wall,  was 
a  charming  sight. 

~A  Beautiful  Shrub  from  Ireland.— The  Knight  of  Kerry 
sends  us  specimens  of  a  very  fine  form  of  Escallonia  macrantha, 
which  forms  large  bushes  in  his  garden  at  Valentia.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  more  intense  red  and  the  leaves  of  a  lighter  green  than  thoee 
of  the  ordinary  form.  The  shoots  sent  us  resembled  at  first  siglit 
those  of  a  free-blooming  red  Fuchsia,  so  freely  were  they  laden  with 
crimson-red  flowers  and  buds. 

Ptarmica  mongolica.— Mr.  Williams,  of  Ormskirk,  who 
crows  so  many  beautiful  hardy  plants,  sends  us  specimens  of  this 
bright  and  charming  plant.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  pure  white- 
ness of  its  blossoms,  and  it  ought  to  become  as  popular  as  some  of 
the  Daisies. 

Hale's  Early  Peach. — This  Peach  is  an  excellent  one  for  early 
work.     We  have  tasted  many  good  specimens  of  it  this  year,   and  ' 
not  a  poor  flavoured  one  was  found  amongst  them. 
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BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  PLANTS  I^  FLOWER  DURING  THE 
PRESENT  WEEK.* 


English  Name. 

Silvery  Yarrow 
Woolly  do. 
Kock  do. . 
Kose  Campion 
Purple -flowered  Onion 

llonntain  Ma^Iwort 
Kock  Mad  wort 
Everi^reca  Alkanet 
Italian  Alkanet 
ilosy  Androsace 
Sha:j::j:y  Androsace  . 
Alpine  WindHower 
Narcissus -flowered  do. 
Snowdrop  do. . 
Scarlet  do. 
Poppy  Anemone 
Cyclamen-leaved  do. 
Star- flowered  do.    . 
Sulphur-flowered  do. 
Scentless  Camomile 
St.  Bruuo'sLily 

Jlountain  Kiduey  Vetch 
Hedgeho^-pIant 
Cape  Pondweed 
Golden  Columbine . 
Glandular      „ 
Columbine 
Californtan  do. 
Long-spurred  do.    . 
White  llock  Cress  . 
K,osy  Rock      ,, 
Hairy  Sand-wort     . 
Large-flowered  do. . 
Large-flowered  Tlu-ifl 
Great  do. 

Yellow  A-phodel    . 
White  Aspliodel 
Alpine  Star-wort    . 
Milk  Vetch      . 
Bear's  Ear 
"Blue  Ai-abis'* 
Daisy 
Blue  do.  . 

Large-lvd  Cuckoo-flower 
Marsh  Marigold 
Leichtliu's  Quamash 
Quamash . 

„         white 
Clustered  HarebsU. 

Mountaia  Knapweed 
Alpine  Wallllo'.ver. 
Marshall's  do. 
Japauese  Celandine 


Siberian  Purslane  . 
Lily  of  the  Valley  . 
Canadian  Corael 
English  LaJy's-slipper 
Small-flowered  do. . 
Scirlet  Larkspur     . 
Tliree-spurred  do.  . 
Grass  Rose 
Alpine  Pink    . 
Glacier  do. 
Caucasian  Fraxiiiella 
Eutire-lvd.  Amer.  Cowsl 
American  do.  . 
Daep  rose  American  do. 
Betony-lvd.  Dra^^a's  hiil 
Austrian  do.    . 
Mountaiu  Aven^ 
Fi,eABugloss    . 
Large-flowered  Fisaban^ 
Poyle's  do. 
Eairy  B^ra^j  . 
Showy  Heron's-biU 
Ksichard's  Heron's  bill 
Spotted  do. 
Rock  Wall-flower  . 
Himalayan  do. 
Scarlet  Fritillary    . 
Crowti  Imperial 
Black  Lily 
Gentiauella 
Veraal  Gentian 
Dwarf  Crane's-bill  . 
Grey  do.  . 
Houiitain  Ganm     . 
Golden  Geura 
Wood  Geum    . 
Scarlet  do. 

Sand  Cudweed 
Mouse-ear  Gypsophlla 
Meadow  Haljranthus 


Latin  Name. 

Achillea  Clavennce. 

tonientosa. 

rupestris  . 
Agr&stemm-a  coronaria . 
Allium  acuininatatn 

Murrayanum  . 
Ahjssum  niontanuin 

saxatile     . 
Anckusa  scmpervirens  . 

italica, 
Androsctce  carnect  . 

villosa 
Anemone  alpina     . 

nctrcissijlora 

sylvestris  . 

fulgem 

coronaria  and  vars. 

paXmata    . 

stellata 

sulphurea 
Aiitkemis  inodorumfl.-pl. 
Anthei'icum  Liliastrum. 

ramosiim  . 
Anthyllis  montanx 

erinacea    . 
Aponojeton  distachj/on . 
Aquilegia  chrysanthi    . 

glaniidosa 

vulgaris    . 

californica 

ccenilca    . 
Arabis  a'.bidi  and  oars. 

blcpkaropkylla. 
Arenaria  ciliata    . 

grandijlora 
Armaria  grandijljra 

cephalotes 
Asphodelus  luteus  . 

albus. 
Aster  alpinus 
Astragalu^s  mjnspessuhis . 
Auricula  in  var.     . 
A  ubrietia  deltoidea  vars. 
BellL^  perennis 
Bellium  rotundifoUum, . 

vxr.  coerulesceiis 
Cardamine  macrophylla 
Caltha  palustiis  tfc  vxrs. 
Camassia  Leichtlini 

esculenta  . 

var.  alba  . 
Campanula  glomerata  . 

var.  spcciosa  . 
Centaurea  montana 
Cheiranthu^  alpinus 

Marshalli. 
Chelidoniumjaponicum. 
Chrysanthemum  specios. 
Claytonia  sibirica  . 
Convallaria  m%jalis 
Cornus  canadensis  . 
Cgpripedlum  Calceolus  . 

par»ijiorum 
Delphinium  nudicaula  v. 

tricorn'j     . 
Dianthus  n-iglectus. 

alpina 

glacialis    . 
Dictamnus  cauzasicwi  , 
Dodecatheon  integrifolium 

Msadia 

var.  splendens  . 
Dracocephilumgrandijlm. 

austriacum 
Dryas  octopetala     . 
Echium  rubrum 
JUi-igeron  grandijloram  . 

Roy  lei 
Eritrichium  nanum 
Erodlam  Mansscavi 

Reichardi 

macradznu^n  . 
Erysimum  pulckellum  . 

pachycurpum  . 
Frltillaria  recurva 

imjerialis. 

kamtchatc&Jisis 
G^ntiana  acauZis    . 

V'irni 
Geranium  subcaulescsm. 

cimreum 
Geum  montanum   . 

aureum    . 

sylvaticum 

cjGcineum  Jl.-pl. 
Globularia  nudicaulis    . 
Gn%ph%lium.  arenarlum 
G./psophila  cerastoides  . 
Habranthus  pratensis    . 


Remarks. 
rock  garden  and  borders 


borders,  banks,  &c. 
warm,  borders 

bordei"s,  rock  garden 

border,  wild  garden 
warm  borders 
rockery 

borders,  rockwork 


borders,  cutting 
borders 

„        wild  garden 
rock  garden 

,,  and  borders 

running  streams,  ponds 
borders 

rockgarden,  warm  borders 
borders,  wild  garden 


borders,  rock  garden 

rock  garden 

borders,  rack  garden 

borders  and  shrubberies 

,,        naturalising 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders,  rockwork 
borders  and  sliruliberies 
borders,  rock  garden 


borders 

bog.  waterside 

borders 

rare  bulbous  plant 
borders,  shrubbery  borders 

bordei-s,  shrubberies 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders,  rock  garden 
bordei-s,  wild  garden 
rook  gardens,  borders 
borders,  rockwork 

rock  garden,  damp  borders 
shady  borders,  loamy  soil 
shady  peat  borders 
warm  borders,  rock  garden 
(new)  rock  garden 
rock  garden,  exposed  parts 


borders 

borders  and  rock  garden 


sandy  borders,  rockgarden 

borders 

rock  garden,  borders 

rare  species  (Kew),  borders 

rock  garden,  borders 

in  clefts  of  rock 
borders 
rock  garden 

,,  borders 

warm  borders 
(new  Himalayan  plant) 
warm  borders,  rock  garden 
borders,  wild  garden,  &c. 

rockgarden,cliolce  borders 


borders,  naturalised 

borders 

borders,  beds,  for  cutting 

rock  garden 

rock  garden 

rock  garden 

warm  borders  (Ware's) 


^  Th  3  list  is  made  from,  obiervation  in  Loalon  gardens  and  nurseries  during 
he  present  week. 


Enslish  Name. 

Mountain  Hedysarum 

Spiked  Helonias 

Day  Lily  . 

Violet  Rocket. 

Dnible  do. 

Alpiae  Hesperochiron 

Bluets 

Water  Violet  . 
Alpine  Hutchinsia  . 
Pyrenean  Hyacinth 
Garrex's  Candytuft. 
Alpine  „ 

Gibraltar        ,, 
Tenore's  ,, 

Coris-leaved  ,. 
Rock  do. 
Violet  Cresa    . 
Olbian  Iris 
German  Iris    . 
Vernal  do. 
Kaked-stemmed  do. 
Crimean  do.     . 
Virginian  do.  . 
Tough-leaved  do.    . 
Siberian  Flag . 
Lavender  do.  . 


Pea  Vetchling. 
Yellow  do. 
Summer  Snowflake 
Small  Summer  do.  . 
Slender-leaved  Lily 

Turban  do. 
Gaston's  Gromwell . 
Honesty  . 
Nootka  Lupine 
Common  Lupine     . 
Rock  Lychnis  . 
Double  Red  Campion 
Bastard  Balm 
Buck  Bean 
Monkey-flower 
Early  li'orget-me-not 
Marsh  do. 
Alpine  do. 
Azr-rian  do. 
Rocky  Navel-wort  . 
Golden  Drops . 
Spotted  Hand  Oroliis 
Star  of  Bethlehem . 


Scarlet  Ourisia 
Uralian  Milk  Vetch 
Pfeony 


Pentstemon 


Branching  Phlox    . 
Procumbent  do. 
Oval-leaved  do. 
Creeping  do.    . 
Mossy  do. 

Alpine  Butterwort . 
Irish  do.  . 

Vallisneria-leaved  do 
Californian  Poppy  . 
Large-fld  Jacob's-ladder 
Solomon's  Seal 
Cinquefoil 
Primrose 

Japanese  do.   . 
Sikkim  do. 
Viscid  do. 
Showy  do. 

Scotch  Bird's-eye  do. 
Bird's-eye  do.  - 
Dense-headed  do.   . 
Polyanthus 

Pine  Barren  Beauty 
Rosette  Mullein 
Ranunculus  (dbl.  Persn. 
Bachelor's  Buttons 
Rock  Soapwort 

Spider  do. 
Pyramidal  do. 
Meadow  do.     . 
Mossy  and  Cushion  do. 


Spanish  Blue  Bell 
Califomiaa  Squill 
Groundsel 
Spoon-leaved  do.   , 


LATIN  Name. 

Hedysarum-  montanum. 
Helunias  buUata     . 
Hem^rocallis  Dumortieri 
Hesperis  violacea    . 

matronalis  Jl.-pl. 
Hesperochiron  pumilum 
Horininum  pyrenaicum 
Hou.^touia  ca&rulea 
Hottoaia  palustris. 
Hutchinsia  alpina . 
Hyacinthusamethystinus 
Iberis  Garrexiana  . 

alpina 

gibraltarica 

Tenoreana 

corifolia    . 

petriiea 
Tonopsidium  acaule 
Iris  olbiensis  . 

germanica 

vermi 

nudicaidis 

purnila 

virginica 

tcnax 

sibirica 

pallida 
Ixiolirion  montanum 

Pallasi 

tataricum. 
Lathyrus  pibi/onnis 

(Orobus)  aurantius 
Leucojum  pulchcllum 

licriiandczi 
Lilium  tcnui^ulium 

Szovitzianum   . 

pomponium 
Lithospcrmum  Gastoni 
Lunaria  biennis 
Lupinus  nootlcatcnsis 

polyphyllus 
Lychnis  Lagascce    . 

dioicajl.-pl. 
Melittis  Mellissofthylluin 
Menyanthes  trifoliata 
Mitnulus  cupreus   . 
Myosotis  dissitijlora 

palustris   . 

alpestris    . 

azorica 
Omphalodes  Lu-culice 
Onosma  taivrica 
Orchis  m,aculata  cO  vars. 
Ornithogalum  nutaiis 

narbonnsJise     . 

Boucheanum    . 

latifolium 
Ourisia  coccinea     . 
Ozytropis  tiralensis 
Pcconia  anomala    . 

ojjicinalis  vars. 

tenui^olia  and  vars. 
Pentstemon  nitidus 

ovatus 

glaber 

speciosus  . 

2)rocerus    . 
Phlox  divaricata    . 

procumbens 

ovata 

reptans 

subalata    . 
Pinguicula  alpina . 

grandijiora 

vallisnerio&folia 
Platystemon  callfornicus 
Polemonium  cceruleumv. 
Polygonatum  multijiorum 
Potentilla  dubitc     . 
Primula  acaulis  vars.   . 

luteola 

japonica  . 

sikkimensis 

viscosa  and  vars. 

spectabilis 

scotica 

farinosa    . 

capitata    . 

elatior  vars. 
Pyrethrum  (double  vrs.) 
Pyxidanthera  barbatula 
Ramondiapyrenaica.    . 
Ranuncidusasiaticusvars. 

aconitifoliusjl.-pl.   . 
Saponaria  ocymoides 
Saxifraga  jiagallaris 

Cotyledon 

var.  p]iramidalis 

granulata  and  vars. 

All  the  Aizoon,  coes- 
pitosa    and    hyp- 
noides  section 
Seilla  campanulata  vars 
(Camassia)  Fra^eri 
Scnecio  Doronicum 
spathulcefolias 


Remakks. 

rock  garden,  borders 
moist  peaty  borders 
borders,  naturalising 
rare  species  (Kew) 
borders 

rock  garden,  a  rare  plant 
borders,  rock  garden 
rock  garden,  peaty  soil 
shallow  ponds,  streams 
exposed  positions,  rockery 
warm  borders 
borders,  rock  garden 
rock  garden 
warm  borders 
pretty  biennial 
borders,  rocks 
rock  garden 
rockery,  borders 
borders,  rock  garden 
borders,  wild  garden 


(rare  liulbous  plants) 
warm  borders 

borders,  naturalising 

borders,  for  naturalising 

warm  borders 
borders 

rare  (Mr.  Stevens'  collec.) 

borders,  wild  garden 

borders 

borders,  naturalising 

borders,  wild  garden 

rock  garden,  borders 

(a  rare  British  species) 

waterside 

damp  borders,  waterside 

borders 

moist  borders,  waterside 

rock  gdu.,  drained  borders 

warm  parts  of  rock  garden 

rock  garden,  borders 
borders,  rock  garden 
borders,  beds,  wild  garden 
warm  borders 


rock  garden,  exposed  bors 
rock  garden 
borders,  naturalising 


borders,  rock  garden 

,,        margins  shrubs. 
sheltered  open  borders 
rather  tender 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders,  natm'alising 


rock  garden 

waterside,  bogs 

moist  places  in  rock  gardn. 

annual 

borders 

borders,  shrubberies,  &c. 

rock  garden 

damp  borders 

rock  garden  and  borders 


borders,  beds,  for  cutting 
rock  gardn.  (rare  inflower> 
rock  garden 
borders 

borders,  beds,  shrubberies- 
trailing  plant  for  rocks,  &  c  ► 
rock  garden 


borders,  wild  garden 
rare  bulbous  plant 
borders,  banks,  &c. 
(rare  sp.,  Kew)  rock  gar. 
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English  I^asie. 

Double  Sea  Catchfly 
Celandine  Poppy    . 

Jiohemian  Comfrey 
Taurian  do.      . 
Caucasian  do.  . 
Rock  Tiiynie    . 
Virginian  Splderwort 
White  Wood  Lily    . 
Spring  Star  Flower 
Asiatic  Globe  Flower 
Englislido. 
Monksliood-leaved  do 
Fortune's  do.  . 
Tulips 

Purple  Mullein 
Comb-leaved  Speedwell 
Alpine  do. 
Gentian-leaved  do. 
Guthrie's  do.  . 
Kock  do. 

Germander-leaved  do, 
Prostrate  do.  . 
Austrian  do.    . 
Grecian  Bladderseed 
Inflated  do.     . 
Olympian  Violet    . 
Munby's  do.     . 
Pennsylvanian  do.  . 
Bird's-foot  do. 
Heartsease 


Latin  Name. 

Silene  maritimajl.-pl.  . 
Stiflophorum  diphyllum 
Sympkyandra  Wanneri. 
iSyinphytuiii  bokemicum 

tauricuin  . 

ca^icasicum 
Thymus  rotundifolius    . 
Tmdescantia  virginica  . 
Trillium  grandijlorumvar 
1  riteleia  unijiora   . 
TroUius  asiaticus   . 

europeus  . 

napelUfoli'iis     . 

FoTtunei  . 
TuUpa.'many  species  tbvars 
Verbascum  phcemceum . 
Veronica  pectinata 

alpiiia 

gentianoidcs 

Guthrieana, 

saxatilis    . 

Teucrium 

prostrata  . 

austriaca, 
Vcsicaria  grceca 

utriculata 
Viola  gracilis  . 

Mitnhyana 

pemisylvanica  . 

pedata 

tricolor  vars.     . 


Remarks. 

rock  garden,  borders 
borders  aud  wild  garden 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders  and  wild  garden 


rock  garden,  borders 

borders,  banks,  &c. 

peat  beds,  rock  garden 

borders 

borders,  natui'alising 


borders 

rock  garden  and  borders 


borders  (rare  biennial) 
borders  and  rock  garden 
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HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  FLOWER. 

Atragene  alpina     .        .      twining  slirub 
Azalea  pontica        .        .      shrub,  peatyborders 

mollis        .        .        .      ornamental  dwarf  shrub 
j^sculus  carnea 

Hippocastanum 
Berberis  Darioini   . 

stenophylla 

empetri/olia 

AquifoUum 

Hookeri     . 
Caragana  Chamalagu 
Cerasus  sylvestris  Jt.-pl 

vulgaris  fl .-pi .  . 

Mahaleb 

pumila 

cornuta    . 
Ckoisya  ternata 
Clematis  viontana  . 

Jackmanni  vars 
Coronilla  Emcrus   . 
Cratmgus  Oxyacanlha  vars 
Cytisus  purpureus. 

Laburnum 
Daphne  Cneorum  . 

Fioniana 
Genista  prcecox 

pilosa 

hispanica 

prostrata 
Halesla  tetraptera. 
Helianthemum,  various 
Jamesia  americanct 
Kalmiaglauca 
Kerria  japonica  cO  vars. 
Ledum  j^i^litstre 
thymifolium.   . 
latifolium 
Lonicera  tatarica  tfc  var 
Magnolia  Yulan  X-  var 
Menziesia  polifolia 
Mcspilus  grandijlora. 
Pyrus  Maulei 
Rhododendron  glaucum 

ferrugineum    . 
bland/ordicejlontm 
pont  icuin 
JUiodotypus  kerrioides 
Gooseberry  Kibes  speciosum 


Alpine  Atragene     . 
Pontic  Azalea. 
Soft-leaved  do. 
Red  Buckeye   . 
Horse  Chestnut 
Darwin's  Berberry  . 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Empetrura-leaved  do, 
Holly-leaved  do.     . 
Hooker's  do. 
Siberian  Pea  Tree  . 
Double-flowered  Cherry, 
Double  Common  do. 
Mahaleb  do.    . 
Dwarf  do. 
Horued  do.      . 
Mexican  Orange  Flower 
Mountain  Virgin's  Bower 
Clematis  . 
Scorpion  Senna 
Hawthorn 

Purple- flowered  Broom 
Laburnum 
Garland  Flower 

Early  Genista. 

Bi'oom 

Spanish  do. 

Prostrate 

Snowdrop  Tree 

San  Roses 

American  Jamesia . 

Glaucous  K.almia    . 

Japanese  Kerria     . 

Marsh  Ledum. 

Thyme-leaved  do.  . 

Broad-leaved   do.  . 

Tartarian  Honeysuckle 

The  Yulan 

St.  Dabeoc's  Heath 

Snowy  Medlar 

Maule's  Japanese  Quince 

Rhododendron 


Fuchsia-flwd. 


Silky  Rose 
Ramanas  do,  . 

Rose-flowered  Bramble  . 
Purple- flow  rug.  Raspberry 
SnowyBramble 
Bladder-nut    . 
Golchicando. 
Meadows  we  jt 


Lilac 


Double  Furze  . 


Rosa  sericsa 

rugosa 
alba 
Rubus  spectabilis    . 

odoratus   . 

deliciosus . 
Staphylea  pimiata 

coichica     . 
Spircea  Thunbergi  . 

prunifolia  jl.-pl. 

Van  Houttei    . 

Regelliana 

Icevigata   . 

cana  . 

prunifolia  fl. -pi. 
Syringa  vulgaris    . 

Josikcea    . 
JJlex  europceusfi.-23l- 


Plaited-leavcd    Viburnum  Viburnum  plicatum 


Sie  hold's 
"Wayfaring  Tree 
Snowball  Tree 
Chinese  Wistaria 
Weigela 


Sieboldi 

Lantana  . 

Opulus 
Wistaria  sinensis  &  vars. 
IVeigela  rosea  a7id  vars. 


ornamental  tree 
evergreen  slirub 

(Mr.  Stevens'  collection) 
spreading  tree 


small  tree 

evergreen  shrub,  walls  &c. 

twining  shrub,  walls,  &c. 

dwarf  slirub 


evergreen  dwarf  shrub 
dwarf  evergreen  shrub 

dwarf  trailing  slirub 

low  slirub,  rocks,  borders 

rare  but  very  ornamental 

rocks,  borders 

small  shrub  (rare) 

dwarf  shrub,  peat  borders 

evergreen  shrub 

low  slirub,  damp  borders 

alpine  shrub,  rock  garden 

low  shrub 

pretty  dwarf  shrub 

deciduous  midile-size  tree 

dwarf  shrub 

handsome  tree  for  lawns 

fine  dwarf  shrub 

evergreen  shrub 


erect-growing  slirub 
walls,  sheltered  places 
rather  tender,  walls,  &c. 
dwarf  shrub 


spreading  bush 
dwarf  shrub 
rare  shrub 
moderate  sized  tree 
rare  deciduous  shrub 
low  shrub 


tall  shrub 

sheltered  shrubberies 
rare  shrub,  walls 
large  growing  slirub 


dwarf  spreading  shrub 


Pear    Culture   in   America.— I  was  much  interested,  as 
doubtless  many  more  were,  in  the  account  given  (p.  401)  of  Pears 
in  America ;   and  it  is  satisfactory  to    find    that   the    sorts  which 
we  regard  as  the  beat  here  are  looked  on  in  the  same  light  tbere, 
I  was'^surprised,  however,  to  find  Bergamotte  Esperen  left  out  of  the 
list,  as  unquestionably  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  late  Pears— quite 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Josephine  de  Maiines,  which  Mr.  Hend- 
ricks   so   justly  extols.     With    us  it  comes  quite  as  large  as  that 
sterling    variety,    and,    like  most   of    the  Bergamotte  class,  has  a 
pleasant   aroma,    besides  which  the  flesh  is  soft  aud  buttery,  and 
just  such  as  suits  most  palates.     Josephine  de  Malines  vanes  much, 
according  to  soil  and  situation,  its  greatest   fault   being  its  some- 
what  astringent    juice  ;    but    in    a    warm     climate     or     favoured 
aspect,  like  that  of  a  south-east  wall,  its  quality  in  most  parts  of 
England  is  all  that  can  be  desired.     All  kinds  of  late  Pears  require 
a  good    deal    of   sun  to  finish    them  up,  as  was  proved  last  year, 
when,  owing  to  the  wet   and   cold    that   prevailed   for   so   long  a 
time,  most  of  the  sorts  were  worthless.     Never  before  Iiave  I  seen 
them  so  bad,  the  bulk  of   them    being  cracked,  pinched,  and  de- 
formed, and    after    being   laid  up  for  a   month  or  so  the  specked 
parts  developed  fungus,  which  soon  led  on  to  decay.     Those  that 
escaped    this   never   ripened,    but    shrivelled,    and   had  to  be  cast 
away  as  useless  ;  and  this  year  crops  everywhere  are  light,  as  the 
trees  set  so  very  little  bud.     The  only  really  good  ilayoured  Pears 
we  had  that  at  all  came  up  to  character  were  Seckel,  from  a  tree 
on  a  sunny  wall  on  a  light  dry  soil,  and  the  fruit  we  obtained  from 
this  is  simply  delicious.     The  Seckel  is  a  Pear  that  is  not  half  so 
much  grown  as  it  should  be,  as  when  it  is  in  season  there  are  none 
to   approach   it,    and   although    small,    it   is   generally  exquisitely 
coloured,    and    therefore   makes  a  tempting  dish  to  look  at      W  e 
have  given  up  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Easter  Beurr6  and  Beurrt:  Kance, 
as  they  generally  came   gritty;   but  I  should  have  thought    these 
in  the  valley  of   the    Hudson  would   have   been  most  valuable  on 
account  of    their   lateness.      It  is  singular  that,  out    of   the    hun- 
dreds of  varieties   of    Pears    there  now  are,  we  find  only  about  a 
score  named  as  of  standard  value  in  America  ;    and  no  doubt  our 
own  lists   of   sorts   might   be  considerably  curtailed,  to   the  great 
advantage  and  profit  of  growers.— S.   D. 

Late-keeping  Grapes.-"  J.  S.  AY. 's"  attempt  (p.  444)  to 
escape  from  the  dilemma  into  which  he  has  led  himself  is  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  amusing.  He  must  remember  that  the  words  I  used 
—"  May  or  later  "—were  his  own,  when  advising  your  readers  to 
retard  the  breaking  of  their  Vines  till  this  season  m  order  to  have 
better  late-keeping  Grapes  ;  and  he  himself  said  that  he  had  success- 
fuUv  carried  it  out  in  practice.  Now,  however,  he  states  that  he 
has  been  forcing  these  extraordinarily  late  Vines  since  the  beginning 
of  April  Why  so,  let  me  ask,  if  such  material  benefits  are  obtained 
by  adopting  the  system  which  he  previously  advocated?  My  con- 
tention was  then,  as  now,  and  proved  by  samples  sent  (P-  4-/), 
that  Vines,  under  even  ordinary  conditions,  cannot  be  kept  at  rest 
till  the  period  mentioned.  Then,  as  to  the  cropping  ot  Peaches 
under  glass,  will  -J.  S.  W."  be  so  good  as  to  refer  to  hi^  own 
remark!  (p.  272)  on  "  Plums  v.  Peaches,"  and  compare  them  ^^th Jiis 
diametrically  opposite  assertion  in  The  Garden  of  May  22  ?  Perhaps 
then  he  will  be  candid  enough  to  admit  that  I  have  not  jam'epre^ 
sented  his  statements.  Further,  let  me  add,  with  rcgardto  Peaches 
in  orchard  houses  as  opposed  to  forcing  houses,  that  he  ^\^S^'^J^ 
error;  for  the  chances  ai'e  vastly  in  favour  of  the  former,  as  the  season 
of  year  is  further  advanced,  aud  everything,  therefore,  more  favour- 
able.—Thos.  CowBURN,  Sunhurij  Park. 

The  Weather,  and  Fruit  Prospects  in  Ireland.— 
Compared  with  late  years,  more  especiaUy  last  year,  the  temperature 
hasTeen  remarkably  high  over  Ireland  for  the  past  fortnight.  During 
thl  last  two  days  the  sliady  thermometer  here  mai-ked  a  maximum 
of  70°,  and  in  Dublin  69°.  As  it  is  correspondingly  dry  siirf"ice-iooted 
crops  Lre  beginning  to  seriously  suffer  ;  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
proper  matufationlast  year,  though  there  are,  I  know  some  e-ep^ 
tions,  fruit  prospects  are  encouragmg.  Protected  wall  Peaches  are 
an  excellent  set  at  Minella  and  other  gardens  near  this  town  ;  and 
so  oTpears  and  Apples,  more  especially  standards.  Plunks  are  afuU 
rmr!  at  Summerhill  ;  while  generally  Cherries  and  bush  fruit  are 
moTt  promirg  A  Correspondent  from  East  Yorkshire  writes  very 
despondWytome  on  this  subject  :--"  Grass  parched  up,  except 
in  sheW^spots.  Pear  trees  not  set ;  while  Apples  and  bush  fruit 
Lave  suffered  much  from  late  frosts."-W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel 

Change  by  Grafting.-Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  an 
emVnent  authorUy  on  such  subjects,  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massa 
chusets  Horticultural  Society  that  the  Pear  has  been  g^^^^d  on  the 
quince  by  the  French  for  200  years,  without  changmg  the  variety 
The  Rose  has  been  grafted  on  the  brier  for  as  long  a  time,   and   the 
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old  Cabbage  Rose  has  remained  without  an  atom  of  change.  He  said 
he  would  lilie  to  see  if  any  one  could  find  a  B-ildwin  or  a  Habbard- 
ston  Apple  that  had  been  changed  by  grafting.  He  had  known  the 
Bartlett  Pear  60  years,  and  all  the  grafting  it  has  undergone  in  all 
that  time  has  wrought  no  change  in  it.  Sometimes  dormant  buds 
shot  out  near  dividing  lines,  and  careless  observers  claimed  changes 
which  had  not  taken  place.  The  only  authentic  instances  of  a  new 
variety  by  grafting  were  wlien  a  variegated-leaved  plant  was  grafted 
on  a  green-leaved  one,  as  inthe  case  of  Abutilon  Uarwini. — Countri/ 
Genlleman. 

Peach  Trees  from  Seed. — Mr.  S.  Miller,  of  Missouri,  states 
in  the  Rural  World  that  he  has  found  that  Peach  trees  allowed  to 
stand  where  they  came  up  from  the  seed  are  hardier  and  longer-lived 
than  those  which  are  transplanted.  We  understand  this  is  not 
because  of  their  being  unworked  seedlings,  but  on  account  of  the 
deeper  tap-root. 

The  P.  Barry  Pear. — One  of  the  best  of  the  celebrated  Fox 
seedling  Pears  of  California  was  named  after  Mr.  Barry,  of  Ro- 
chester, and  is  distinguished  from  the  old  Barry  Pear  by  the  appel- 
lation "  P.  Barry."  Although  its  high  character  has  been  indicated 
by  specimens  produced  for  several  j'cars  in  California,  it  was  not  till 
last  year  that  the  trees  bore  fruit  at  the  East,  on  the  grounds  of 
KUwanger  &  Barry  at  Rochester.  The  Rural  Home  states  that  the 
specimens  remained  quits  hard  till  March,  when  they  were  brought 
into  a  warm  room  and  placed  i  o  drawers.  In  a  few  days  they  ripened 
into  Pears  of  excellent  quality.  This  Pear  is  stated  to  be  about  the 
size  of  the  Aujou,  deep  yellow,  russetted,  fine-grained,  melting  and 
juicy,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  valuable  spring  Pear.  It  is  described 
in  Charles  Downing's  second  appandix  to  his  large  work,  from  Cali- 
fornia specimens. 

Mulching'  Outdoor  Stra'wbsrries. — Although  this  is 
generally  done  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  it  in  reality  answers  an  even 
more  important  purpose,  viz. — that  of  keeping  the  ground  moist  and 
cool  ;  and  with  this  twofold  end  in  view,  a  good  mulching  of  fresh 
stable  litter  should  be  put  on  not  later  than  March,  before  the  young 
foliage  gets  far  advanced  in  growth.  If  roughly  shaken  over  the 
beds,  and  regulated  by  hand  round  the  crowns,  it  soon  settles  down, 
and  the  spring  showers  wash  it  quite  clean  before  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
If  left  until  the  Strawberries  are  in  bloom,  it  is  much  more  trouble- 
some to  apply,  and  in  a  dry  season  like  the  present  the  retention  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  by  retarding  evaporation  will  go  far  to  carry  the 
crop  on  to  a  finish  ;  and  any  supplies  of  liquid  manure  given  during 
the  early  stages  of  growth  will  prove  much  more  beneficial  than  in 
the  case  of  e.xposed  beds.  Mulching  is  an  operation  wliich  a  few 
wet  summers  bring  into  disrepute,  but  in  dry  weather  it  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  For  bush  fruits  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  serviceable  help  ; 
also  for  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  for  wall  trees  in  particular  ; 
but  in  all  these  cases  it  is  best  applied  in  good  time,  before  the  soil 
has  become  dry.  If  not  already  applied,  a  good  soaking  of  water  in 
addition  to  the  mulching  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  the  trees  ; 
as,  in  addition  to  the  protracteddronght'we  have  had,  there  has  been  an 
almost  continuous  arid  wind  that  extracts  moisture  very  rapidly  if 
not  counteracted  by  external  coverings. — J.  G.  L. 

Ne'W  Pine-apple  (Ananas  Mordilona).  — This  Pine-apple,  which 
was  introduced  by  M.  Linden  in  1S71,  from  the  cold  districts  of 
Columbia,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mordilona,  and  has 
just  fruited — it  is  supposed  for  the  first  time  in  Europe — at  the  pri- 
vate establishment  of  M.  F.  Massange  de  Louvrex,  is  highly  recom- 
mended in  the  Belgique  Hortkole.  According  to  the  description 
there  given,  the  plant  is  characterised  by  leathery  leaves,  entirely 
devoid  of  spmes.  The  fruit  is  nearly  cylindrical  and  is  of  a  ver- 
milion red.  The  pips  are  slightly  prominent,  rounded,  smooth,  and 
without  prickles.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  very  juicy  throughout, 
extremely  tender,  very  sugary,  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  The 
fruit  in  question  weighed  only  3  lb.  ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  it 
acquires  a  weight  of  10  lb.  in  its  native  country.  The  opinion  is 
expressed  that  the  distinct  appearance  of  tlie  leaves  and  fruit,  and 
the  flavour,  wliich  is  finer  and  less  resinous  than  that  of  the  common 
Pine-apple,  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species.  If 
future  experience  should  justify  the  high  praise  accorded  to  this 
fruit,  Pine  growing  in  this  country  may  not  be  so  expensive  as  it 
now  is,  as  this  species  would  not  appear  to  demand  such  a  high 
temperature  to  bring  it  to  perfection  as  the  kinds  usually  grown  ; 
and  the  plant  itself  is  probably  of  a  more  hardy,  enduring  character 
than  the  varieties  of  A.  sativus.  At  any  rate,  A.  Mordilona  is 
worthy  of  a  trial  at  the  hands  of  English  Pine  growers. — J.  Cornhill. 


are.  They  are  all  alpines,  and  have  the  robust  growth  of  that  family 
of  Auriculas.  From  one  of  these  of  a  dark  mauve  hue,  the  blooms 
of  which  are  but  semi-double,  I  gathered  two  years  ago  a  few  pods  of 
seed  that  produced  about  fifty  plants.  Many  of  these  bloomed 
this  spring,  and  the  larger  portion  produced  fine  double  flowers,  some 
dark  and  others  a  pale  yellow.  Tlie  old  double  sweet-scented  yellow 
Auricula,  when  robust,  produces  fine  double  flowers,  but  now  and 
then  it  will  produce  blossoms  nearly  single,  and  these  will  seed  ;  the 
progeny,  however,  is  always  mere  rubbish.  The  black  double  kind 
known  as  Othello  has  been  in  the  trade  for  several  years,  and  produces 
very  fine  double  blooms.  ^A.  D. 
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Double  Auriculas.— "W.  J.  M."  (p.  47S)  may  be  assured 
that  his  double  Auricula  is  no  novelty.  Some  Continental  raisers 
have  sent  us  over  really  fine  kinds,  chiefly  of  purple  hues,  and  the 
best  are  even  more  double  than  the  finest  double  Primrose  blooms 


PLATE  CCXXXV.— DISA  l^IACEANTHA. 

The  genus  Disa,  as  at  present  constituted,  includes  upwards  of  forty 
species,  all  inhabiting  Africa,  chiefly  south  of  the  Tropics.  Some  of 
them  are  amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  whilst 
others  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  extreme  singularity  of  their 
structure.  In  habit  they  exhibit  as  great  a  variety  as  our  native 
Orchids,  and  in  floral  structure  they  greatly  differ  from  each  other. 
The  principal  character  upon  which  the  genus  rests  is  the  spurred 
helmet-shaped  upper  or  intermediate  sepal,  the  spur  varying  from  a 
slight  protuberance  to  nearly  2  in.  in  length.  Probably  the  study  of 
living  specimens  of  the  numerous  species  would  lead  to  generic 
separation  in  many  instances.  B.  macrantha,  which  flowered  at 
Glasnevin,  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  very  handsome  plant.  A  coloured 
drawing  of  a  wild  specimen  shows  that  the  flowers  are  sometimes 
4  in.  long,  including  the  spur,  and  over  3  in.  across  the  expanded 
petals.  Like  many  other  Orchids,  including  some  of  our  native  ones, 
it  appears  to  vary  in  the  coloration  of  the  flowers.  This  species  was 
unknown  to  Lindley  when  he  wrote  his  "Genera  and  Species  of 
Orchidacefe,"  and  no  figure  of  it  has  hitherto  been  published.  From 
the  copious  set  of  specimens  in  Kew  Herbarium,  and  the  notes 
accompanying  them,  it  is  certainly  not  uncommon  in  some  locali- 
ties though  Lindley  had  not  seen  it.  Some  of  the  plants  must  have 
been  at  least  2  ft.  high,  jjroportionately  stout,  and  bearing  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  flowers.  According  to  notes  on  the  labels 
accompanying  both  Harvey  and  Atherstone's  specimens,  D.  macrantha 
grows  in  sandy  places.  Atherston  describes  the  flowers  as  fol- 
lows : — Column  purple  and  green,  frosted  with  gold  ;  labellum 
black  ;  leaves  green,  spotted  at  base.  D.  cornuta  (Bot.  Mag.  4091) 
dilfers  in  its  labellum,  and  usually  smaller  flowers.  It  is  stated  that 
this  charming  plant  was  imijorted  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
together  with  the  more  splendid  D.  grandiflora  and  other  rare 
Orchids  in  the  summer  of  1843,  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  it 
bloomed  during  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year  in  a  cool 
stove.  In  the  flowers  of  this  there  is  an  elegant  mixture  of  green, 
blue,  red,  brown,  and  white.  With  regard  to  D.  grandiflora  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  much,  as  it  must  now  be  known  to  most 
lovers  of  Orchids,  tliough  many  accomplished  Orchid  growers  fail  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  For  a  long  time  gardeners  succeeded  in 
flowering  imported  tubers  only  once  ;  and  this  grand  Orchid  was 
re-imported  time  after  time  to  be  lost  again.  Fortunately,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case  ;  and  in  skilful  hands  it  develops  its  full  beauty.  It 
appears  to  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in  the  garden 
of  W.  Griffin,  in  South  Lambeth,  in  1825,  and  was  figured  in  the 
Bot.  Reg.,  (pi.  026.)  Subsequently  it  has  been  figured  in  nearly  every 
botanical  and  horticultural  periodical,  and  Dr.  Lindley  closed  his 
"  Sertum  Orcliidaceura "  with  a  magnificent  plate  of  this  species. 
The  specimens  for  that  plate  were  2^  ft.  high,  each  spike  bearing 
three  flowers  5  in.  in  diameter.  Dr.  Lindley  was  quite  enthusiastic 
in  his  praises  of  this  plant.  He  declared  it  to  be  the  finest  Orchid 
in  South  Africa,  if  not  in  the  whole  world.  Certainly  nothing  can 
surpass  the  brilliancy  of  its  crimson  and  orange  flowers.  D.  brac- 
teata  (Bot.  Reg.,  pi.  324)  is  an  inconspicuous  plant  with  yellowish- 
green  flowers,  similar  to  Aceras  anthropophora.  D.  prasinata  (Bot. 
Reg.,  pi.  210)  is  a  singular  plant,  having  a  tripartite  greenish-yellow 
labellum,  and  the  upper  hooded  sepal  green  outside  and  crimson 
within.  It  is  now  referred  to  the  genus  Monadenia.  Several  other 
species  have  been  introduced  and  flowered  once,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  D.  spathulata.  This  has  a  spoon-shaped  labellum,  with 
a  long  narrow  shank  suddenly  expanded  into  a  bowl.  D.  macro- 
glottis — a  species  not  hitherto  cultivated,  so  far  as  I  know — has  a 
similar  though  much  longer  and  slenderer  labellum,  the  shank  of 
which  is  thread-like  and  nearly  3  in.  long,  with  a  tassel-like  termina- 
tion. It  has  very  narrow  hard  leaves,  like  some  of  the  Sedges.  D. 
barbata  has  a  labellum  resembling  a  bunch  of  fringe,  and  must  be  a 
very  elegant  plant.  One  might  go  on  pointing  out  the  beauties  and 
peculiarities  of  the  terrestrial  Orchids  of  South  Africa  and  Australia, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  an  open  field  to  the 
cultivator  in  this  direction.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 
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GARDENING     FOR    THE     WEEK. 


Indoor  Fruit. 
Vines. — The  most  important  work  in  this  department  will  be  the 
thinning  of  the  finer  kinds  of  late  Grapes  for  hanging  through  the 
winter.     Lady  Downes,  Black  Morocco,  Mrs.  Piuce's  Black,  and  the 
old  Muscat,  should  have  all  the  small  stoneless  berries  removed   and 
the  heavy  shoulders  drawn  up  with  strips  of  matting  before  tlie  final 
thinning  is  performed,  as  many  of  the  imperfectly  fertilised  berries 
do  not  always  fall  behind  until  some  time  after  they  have  passed  the 
flowering  stage.     It  is  usual  to  give  internal  borders  a  liberal  water- 
ing before  the  Grapes  come  into  flower,  and  to  maintain  a  high  dry 
temperature  until  they  are  set,  when  a  return  to  the  usual  course  of 
treatment  is  advisable.  When  all  the  Grapes  have  been  thinned,  the 
i.iside  borders  will  require  mulching  with  good  rotten  manure  pre- 
paratory to  another  watering  with  tepid  water  at  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  ;  and  laterals  that  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
to  the  glass    will  require  gradual  stopping  and  tying  down  to  the 
trellis  to  secure  an  even  spread  of  foliage  over  every  part  of  the 
house.     Gros  Colmar  is  a  free  setting  profitable  Grape  when  grown 
in  a  mid-season  house.     It  requires  a  long  period  for  the  completion 
of  its  growth,  and  when  thoroughly  ripe  it  may  be  kept  until  April, 
when  its  quality    is   little   inferior   to  that  of  a  good  Hamburgh. 
When  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  at  Oxford  its 
magnificent  condition  brought  it  into  favour,  but  its  management 
for  eating  was  not  then  understood,  acd  it  was  set  down  as  a  third- 
rate  Grape.     Unlike  other  Grapes,  it  lays  on  colour  after  the  leaves 
are  ripe  ;  and  by  allowing  it  to  hang  on  the  Vines  in  a  dry  warm  house 
for  some  weeks  after  they  fall,  it  loses  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  has  been  grown  and  is  fit  for  bottling.     The  latest 
Hamburghs  intended  for  use  through  December  will  now  be  ready 
for  thinning.     Medium  sized  bunches  are  the  best  for  keeping  ;  they 
should  be  well  thinned  out  to  admit  a  circulation  of  air  amongst  the 
berries  when  the  leaves  are  falling  in  November,  perhaps  the  worst 
period  in  the  whole  year  for  keeping  thin  -  skinned    Grapes  free 
from  mould  ;  and  until  after  the  leaves  are  off  they  are  not  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  placing  in  bottles.     The  Lady    Downes 
house  is  a  very  good  place  for  keeping  late  Hamburghs  in  ;  they  will 
keep  longer  off  than  on  the  Vines,  and  their  removal  sets  a  house  at 
liberty  for  plants.     Pot  Vines  intended  for  forcing  now  getting  well 
advanced  will  require  more  air  and  less  feeding  to  harden  and   ripen 
the  wood,  and  if  very  strong  the  laterals  may  be  removed  from  the 
eyes  from  the  base  upwards  to  the  bud  to  wbich  the  Vines  will  be 
shortened  back  in  the  autumn.     Young  Vines  struck  from  eyes  this 
spring  may  still  be  planted  out  with  every  chance   of  their  reaching 
the  tops  of  the  rafters  ;  or  the  strongest  may  be  shifted  into  fruiting 
pots  and  grown  on  in  heat,  with  full  exposure  to  light. 

Peaches  and.  Nectarines. — As  the  trees  in  the  early  house 
are  cleared  of  fruit,  the  foliage  will  require  good  syringing  to  cleanse 
it  from  spider  and  to  ensure  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood.  All 
supsrfluous  growths  that  have  been  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crop  may  be  thinned  out  at  once  ;  the  wood  intended  for  producing 
the  next  crop  will  then  have  full  exposure  to  light  and  air,  and  the 
buds  will  be  properly  formed  before  the  buds  fall.  If  the  trees  show 
signs  of  suffering  from  want  of  water  a  surface  watering  will  be 
necessary,  as  anything  approaching  a  check  will  arrest  the  forma- 
tion of  the  buds  and  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  foliage  before  it  has 
completed  its  functions.  When  all  the  trees  have  been  cleared,  the 
house  may  be  regularly  syringed,  and  well  watered  witli  clear  water  or 
diluted  liquid  where  the  trees  have  been  weakened  by  the  production  of 
heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Succession  houses  now  swelling  up  fruit  will 
require  good  feeding  and  syringing,  as  recommended  for  the  early 
house  ;  but  days  being  longer  and  the  sun  more  powerful,  the  quan- 
tity of  water,  particularly  to  internal  borders  that  are  well-drained, 
may  be  considerably  increased.  The  temperature,  where  time  is  an 
object,  may  extend  to  65°  or  70°  on  mild  nights,  and  run  up  to  80° 
by  day  ;  but  to  secure  the  largest  size  60°  to  65°,  with  a  little  night 
air,  is  quite  high  enough  ;  and  instead  of  closing  very  early  in  the 
afternoon,  a  little  air  may  be  left  on  the  top  lights  until  about  4  p.m., 
which  is  quite  early  enough  for  the  afternoon  syringing.  Get  all 
thinning  and  disbudding  finished  in  late  houses  and  heel  down  the 
young  shoots,  after  which  an  unrestricted  growth  will  shade  and 
favour  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Young  trees  having  a  large  space 
to  cover  will  grow  themselves  into  a  bearing  state  if  allowed  to 
extend  in  every  direction,  when  due  attention  to  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  will  place  them  far  in  advance  of  others  that  are  shortened 
back  every  year.  I  have  recently  measured  a  young  Royal  George 
of  two  years  training,  and  it  is  over  16  ft.  across  the  breast  It  is 
now  carrying  eight  dozen  Peaches  evenly  distriouted,  some  of  them 
on  the  tips  of  last  year's  wood,  which  is  more  than  4  ft.  in  length. 

Figs.— The  Pigs  in  succession  houses  started  about  the  end  of 
December  will  now  be  swellmg  for  ripening,  and  in  the  event  of  their 


bemg  wanted  quickly  a  high  range  of  temperature  will  swell  them 
to  the  largest  possible  size  without  injuring  the  trees.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  syringe  the  foliage  well  when  and  wherever  it  can  be 
done  without  wetting  the  fruit,  and  to  keep  the  roots  well  supplied 
with  moisture  through  the  mulching,  whicli  should  be  rich  and  cal- 
culated to  induce  the  formation  of  active  feeding  roots  on  the  surface 
of  the  borders.  When  planted  in  properly  drained  borders,  the  long- 
rod  system  of  training  Pig  trees  generally  results  in  the  production 
of  more  fruit  than  they  can  m.ature  without  robbing  those  which 
should  follow  in  due  course  ;  but  by  timely  thinning  and  extension 
training  a  flush  to-day  and  a  dearth  to-morrow  may  be  prevented, 
when  the  relief  afforded  to  prolific  kinds  will  induce  constant  growth 
of  fruit  and  wood.  Wlien  the  first  house  containing  pot  trees  has 
been  cleared  of  fruit  from  the  past  year's  wood,  the  old  foliage  will 
be  the  better  for  a  general  cleansing  with  soap  and  water  applied 
with  a  sponge  for  the  destruction  of  spider.  Mealy  bug  is  sometimes 
troublesome,  and  soon  finds  its  way  to  the  ripe  fruit.  The  best 
remedy  for  its  extermination  is  the  application  of  methylated  spirits 
to  the  old  wood  and  ties,  and  good  syringing  to  prevent  its  extension 
to  the  young  growths.  Methylated  spirits  is  a  little  more  expensive 
than  paraffin  ;  but  it  is  much  safer  and  sweeter  than  oily  insecti- 
cides. Figs  in  late  houses,  influenced  by  fine  sunny  weather,  have 
made  good  progress,  and  promise  a  satisfactory  crop  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.  The  trees  will  require  plenty  of  water 
and  moderate  feeding  ;  but  a  gross  habit  of  growth  and  late  stopping 
must  not  be  allowed,  as  success  depends  upon  getting  firm  short- 
jointed  wood  properly  ripened  and  well  set  with  embryo  Figs  before 
the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn.  Pot  Figs  intended  for  forcing  next 
season  will  require  full  exposure  to  light,  with  a  free  circulation  of 
warm  air  to  ripen  tlie  young  growtlis  ;  and  when  this  has  been 
secured,  artificial  heat  may  be  reduced  to  prevent  them  from  break- 
ing into  a  late  growth  when  they  should  be  going  to  rest. 

Cucumbers. — Where   the   supply   of    summer   Cucumbers    is 
obtained  from  pits  and  frames,  a  stock  of  young  plants  of  some  free 
hardy  kind  should  be  kept  on  hand  for  planting  after  Potatoes  and 
other  forced  vegetables.    A  steady  bottom-heat  ia  essential  to  rapid 
production,  and  if  this  has  left  the  bed  a  trench  may  be  taken  out 
along  the  centre,  and  well  filled  with  fresh  fermenting  material  for 
giving  the  plants  a  start.     Good  friable  loam,  lighter  than  that  used 
for  Melons,  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  old  lime  rubble,  will  produce 
healthy  fruitful  growths,  which  will  require  frequent  stopping  and 
thinning  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  crowded,  as  few  plants  so 
quickly  resent  neglect   as   the  Cucumber.      Light   cropping   is  an 
important  point,   and  if  clean  straight  fruit  is  wanted,  the  most 
promising  may  be  turned  into  glasses  as  soon  as  they  are  properly 
impregnated.     Give  air  early  and  freely  on  fine  mornings,   and  shu'; 
up  about  3  p.m.,  with  moisture  through  the  syringe,   an  occasional 
watering  overhead  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  80°,   and  diluted 
liquid  once  or  twice  a  week  when  in  full  bearing.      Plants  that  have 
been  some  time  in  bearing  may  be  renovated  for  a  fresh  start  by  the 
entire  removal  of  the  fruif  and  a  portion  of  the  old  leaves,  followed  by 
a  top-dressing  of  compost  as  recommended  above.     It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  add  fresh  fermenting  material  to  the  linings,  and  to  throw  a 
little  light  shading  over  the  lights  for  a  few  hours  during  bright  sun- 
shine, until  new  growths  and  roots  begin  to  emanate  from  the  joints 
that  have  been  pegged  down  to  the  new  soil.     When  this  takes 
place  the  usual  treatment  may  be  resumed.     Where  two  or  three 
frames  are  in  work,  a  few  lights   only  should  be  operated  upon  at 
one  time.     Plants  in  houses  representing  a  larger  breadth  of  foliage 
to  the  sun  will  take  immense  quantities  of  stimulating  food  and 
good  syringing  twice  a  day.     Old  plants  are  almost  certain  to  be 
more  or  less  infested  with  spider,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  economical,  and  certainly  the  most  satisfactory, 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  and  make  a  fresh  start  with  maiden  plants, 
which  grow  rapidly,  produce  finer  fruit,  and  present  a  moie  pleasing 
appearance,     The  present  time  is  favourable  for  getting  in  a  fresh 
store  of  turf  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons.     It  should  be  taken  off 
thin  and  stacked  in  the  open  air,   where  it  can  be  protected  from 
intense  drought  and  heavy  rains. — W.  CoLEM.iN. 

Flower  Garden. 
The  work  of  planting  flower  beds  and  borders  being  now  gene- 
rally completed,  increased  attention  must  be  given  to  ordinary 
routine  work  that  may  have  fallen  into  arrear  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Lawns,  if  dry  weather  again  sets  in,  must  not  be  too 
closely  cut ;  for  if  done  with  a  machine  set  close  enough  to  lea%'e  it 
as  short  as  a  carpet,  the  Grass  will  burn  up  at  tlie  root  much  more 
rapidly  than  if  lightly  mown  with  a  scythe,  so  as  to  take  off  the 
flower-heads  but  leave  as  much  of  the  carpet  Grass  as  possible. 
Edgings  should  be  clipped,  and  walks  weeded  and  rolled  down 
firmly.  Hedges  or  evergreen  screens  may  now  be  cut  or  clipped, 
for  if  done  early  they  soon  make  sufficient  growth  to  look  fresh  and 
green  again  ;  but  if  left  until  the  wood  gets  hard  and  ripe,  a  brown 
rusty  look  is  the  result,  as  young  growths  will  not  push  until  the  fol- 
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lowing  spring.  Ivy,  either  on  buildings  or  used  as  a  carpet,  will  now 
be  growing  rapidly,  and  slionld  be  cut  in  pretty  closely  so  that  it 
may  become  covered  witli  fresh  green  foliage  at  once,  as  it  is  only 
when  cutting  is  put  oil'  too  long  that  it  fails  to  maintain  its  position 
as  the  best  evergreen  screen  or  carpet  that  can  be  had.  Large  rus- 
tic flower-baskets  covered  with  Ivy  form  pretty  objects  in  recesses 
of  shrubberies  or  on  the  lawn  ;  and  when  the  Ivy  gets  established  it 
only  needs  cutting  frequently  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  as  long  as 
may  be  desired.  All  kinds  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
which  were  iujured  by  the  late  severe  winter  are  now  shed- 
ding their  leaves  more  freely  than  usual ;  in  fact,  many  that 
in  ordinary  years  maintain  a  thoroughly  evergreen  chai-acter  are  this 
season  like  deciduous  trees,  owing  to  tlieir  having  shed  their  old 
leaves  before  new  ones  have  been  produced.  The  Cork  Tree  (Quer- 
cus  Suber),  M.agnolia  grandiflora,  and  similar  subjects,  are  now  push- 
ing out  new  growths,  therefore  any  dead  portions  to  be  found  on  them 
may  be  cut  neatly  otf.  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  planted  late  last 
autumn  have  done  very  Iiadly,  owing  to  the  winter  liaving  set  in 
before  they  were  established,  followed  by  a  protracted  drought  and 
keen  drying  winds.  Where  the  planting  of  Hollies  and  similar  trees 
was  deferred,  it  may,  with  attention  to  watering  and  mulching, 
be  safely  done  now,  wlien  the  roots  are  active.  It  AviU  now  be  abso- 
lutely necess.ary  to  water  Rhododendrons  in  order  to  keep  the  young 
growth  from  suffering,  to  say  nothing  of  prolonging  the  floral  dis- 
play. At  present  they  .are  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  parks  and 
woodland  ^valks,  tlie  brilliant  crimson  varieties  being  very  effective 
contrasted  witli  bright  orange  and  yellow  Ghent  Azaleas  that  are 
just  now  exceptionally  full  of  bloom  ;  scarcely,  indeed,  .at  any  other 
time  of  the  year  is  there  so  gi'eat  a  variety  of  shrubs  in  flower  at  one 
time  aa  now.  Thorns  of  several  colours.  Laburnums  of  the  brightest 
golden-yellow,  the  Guelder  Rose,  with  its  pure  white  clusters  of 
blossoms.  Bird  Cherries,  Deutzias,  &c. — these  and  others  are  all  in 
great  beauty.  It  not  already  done,  the  planting  of  large-leaved 
sub-tropical  plants  may  now  be  completed,  provided  they  have  been 
gradually  hardened  off.  Castor-oil  plants,  the  Criant  Hemp,  and 
similar  tall-growing  kinds,  need  good  strong  stakes,  to  which  they 
must  be  lirmly  tied  as  growtli  proceeds,  as  they  are  very  easily 
broken  by  rough  winds.  Tie  a  soft  piece  of  bast  matting  firmly 
round  the  stake,  and  then  loosely  round  the  plant,  so  th.at  the  stem 
may  have  room  to  expand  witliout  being  cut  or  chafed  when  fully 
grown.  As  the  dry  weather  necessitates  frequent  watering  of  small 
plants  until  they  get  established,  surface-stirring  will  be  very  bene- 
tici.al  to  prevent  the  surface  becoming  baked  and  cracked,  so  as  to 
exclude  air  from  the  roots.  Water  effectually,  so  as  to  moisten  tlie 
soil  thoroughly  as  deep  as  the  lowest  roots,  until  the  pLants  will  bear 
sunshine  without  flagging,  and  afterwards  keep  a  loose  friable  sur- 
face ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  moisture  in  the  soil  the  plants  will  be 
better  without  any  surface  waterings.  Look  well  to  spring-flowering 
plants  laid  in  in  the  reserve  g.arden,  for  if  not  kept  well  supplied 
witli  moisture  tlie  cuttings  on  them  will  not  be  fit  for  propagating 
purposes  until  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  them  to  do  much 
good.  Sow  seeds  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora  in  a  cool  shaded  position  ; 
also  Pansies  and  Primroses.  The  young  seedlings  will  make  good 
plants  for  mixed  beds  in  the  spring  flower  garden.  Stake  and  mulch 
Sweet  Peas.  Train  Convolvulus  major,  Tropceolums,  and  other 
creepers.  The  common  Hop  makes  an  excellent  climber  for  cover- 
ing tall  arches  or  unsightly  objects  of  any  kind  ;  if  tied  up  to  the 
desired  height  at  first  it  looks  best,  allowed  afterwards  to  grow  natu- 
rally. Roses  will  now  need  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  ; 
also  mulching  with  partially  decayed  manure  over  the  roots  if 
abundance  of  bloom  is  desired. — J.  Grooji. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Pots. — Two  weeks  ago  some  remarks  were 
nwde  about  these,  and  the  nusuitableness  of  the  weather.  There 
has  not  been  much  change  since,  except  that  it  is  not  now  quite  so 
cold  as  it  has  been  ;  but  the  drying  east  winds  continue  and  are  very 
trying.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  hardy  plants  adapted  for 
pot  culture  are  the  Orchises  not  only  the  hardy  Cypripediums,  of 
which  the  latest  are  now  over,  but  0.  foliosa,  which  stands  pre-emi- 
nent, not  only  for  its  striking  beauty,  but  also  on  account  of  the  long 
time  during  which  the  flowers  continue  in  good  condition.  Habe- 
naria  fimbriata  is  a  very  pretty  little  flower,  of  a  soft  rose  colour, 
with  delicately-fringed  lip.  Orchis  hircina  is  .also  producing  over 
fifty  of  its  singular  flowers  on  a  long  spike.  As  these  plants  go 
out  of  bloom,  they  require  quite  as  much  attention  as  they  received 
previously.  Syringe  them  overhead  twice  daily  in  hot  dry  weather,  and 
continue  to  apply  water  to  the  roots  to  keep  them  moderately  moist. 
We  have  ileconopsis  nepalensis  with  a  long  spike  of  flowers  opening 
from  the  top  downwards :  it  is  quite  3  ft.  long.  A  moist  atmosphere, 
with  a  good  supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  seems  to  answer  best  for  this 
and  others  of  the  class.  A  choicer  class  of  alpines  grown  in  pots  require 
a  good  deal  of  attention  just  now.  We  place  them  in  an  airy  frame, 
and  partially  shade  them  from  bright  sunshine.  Solidiigos  are 
making  rapid  growth,  and  covering  the  surface  of  the  pots  with 


their  neat  green  leaves.  Included  in  this  class  of  plants  are  the 
hardy  Primulas.  The  P.  amiena  section  is  now  approaching  the 
resting  period  ;  but  as  long  as  the  leaves  hold  green  they  require 
rather  plentiful  supplies  of  water,  nor  should  they  be  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sun,  which  causes  the  leaves  to  change  colour  pre- 
maturely and  before  the  crowns  are  fully  developed.  They  succeed 
well  with  the  same  treatment  as  Auriculas.  P.  capitata  is  one  of 
the  latest  to  flower  of  the  denticulata  section  of  Primulas  ;  it  is  quite 
distinct  as  asjiecies,  and  is  now  coming  into  flower.  It  must  be  pro- 
tected from  rain,  which  would  sadly  mar  the  beauty  of  the  powdered 
flower  stalks  and  leaves.  We  have  been  dividing  some  of  the  other 
species,  such  as  P.  intermedia,  P.  marginata,  &c.  Offsets  have  been 
taken  from  others,  and  potted  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
Auricula.  Seeds  of  P.  rosea  and  others  are  ripening,  and  should  be 
sown  at  once  ;  the  seeds  vegetate  most  freely  in  a  hotbed,  with  just 
a  little  bottom  heat.  Strong  heat  is  objectionable  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Seedlings  raised  fryn  earlier  sown  seeds  have  been 
pricked  out,  and  the  plants  will  be  potted  or  planted  out  perma- 
nently ill  August  or  early  in  September. 

Gladioli. — Beds  of  these  must  have  a  good  watering  about  once 
a  week  ;  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure  serves  the  twofold  purpose  of 
supplying  nourishment  and  preventing  evaporation.  Those  who 
intend  to  grow  the  finest,  that  is,  the  strongest  possible  spikes  for 
exhibition,  give  manure  water  as  well.  I  have  never  done  this,  as  I 
fancy  manure  water,  especially  such  as  would  be  formed  of  guano, 
pigeons'  manure,  &;c.,  causes  the  corms  to  become  diseased.  The 
spikes  of  the  earliest  flowering  varieties  will  soon  be  appearing. 
Sticks  must  be  in  readiness  to  place  to  them  at  once,  as  they  easily 
suffer  injury  from  high  winds.  Seedlings  in  pots  must  not  be 
neglected  ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  the  pots  nearly  to  the  rim  in 
any  light  material,  such  as  leaf-mould  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  Let 
the  plants  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  they  require  no  further 
attention  than  to  be  well  supplied  w-ith  water  at  the  root. 

Dahlias. — No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting  the  plants  out. 
Of  course  they  must  have  been  well  inured  to  the  atmosphere  by 
being  fully  exposed  night  and  day.  It  is  the  best  plan  in  such  a  dry 
season  as  this  to  plant  so  that  a  shallow  depression  is  left  around 
each  plant ;  any  water  that  is  .applied  settles  round  the  stem,  and  it 
should  be  retained  by  having  a  mulching  .applied  of  very  rotten 
manure. 

Phloxes  in  Pots. — During  such  hot  dry  weather  as  we  have 
lately  experienced  this  class  of  plants  has  required  plenty  of  water. 
The  flower  buds  of  the  early  section  can  now  be  seen,  and  they  will 
suffer  if  they  are  not  freely  watered.  Liquid  manure  should  be  given 
three  times  a  week,  and  the  spikes  should  be  secured  to  sticks. 

Pinks. — In  a  week  or  so  the  first  flowers  will  open,  and  the 
careful  cultivator  must  now  attend  to  the  flowers  and  opening  buds 
each  day.  A  strip  of  matting  or  stout  linen  thread  should  be  used 
to  tie  the  pods  when  they  are  likely  to  burst.  Water  between  the 
rows,  applying  it  from  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot.  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary to  water  round  the  beds  to  prevent  dust  from  settling  on  the 
flowers  ;  and  the  moister  atmosphere  caused  thereby  piromotes 
healthy  growth.  If  seedlings  were  pricked  out  as  soon  as  they  were 
ready,  a  bed  should  now  be  prepared  in  which  to  plant  them  out, 
an  operation  which  should  be  iicrformed  after  rainfall. — J.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — During  hot  we.ather  it  w-iU  now  be  necess.ary  to  use 
some  judgment  in  order  to  avoid  extremes  of  heat  among  the  cool 
species.  The  danger  will  lie  in  an  over-heated  atmosphere  deficient 
in  moisture.  Where  the  plants  are  allowed  to  suffer  in  this  way 
duriiif  summer,  it  will  take  some  time  to  bring  back  their  freshness 
and  the  fine  green  colour  which  they  possess  v/hen  in  perfect  health. 
The  shadings  should  be  run  down  early  in  the  morning  when  the  sun 
is  likely  totie  powerful,  aa  it  is  by  keeping  sunshine  oft'  the  house 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day  that  the  temperature  can  be  kept  to 
something  near  the  degree  required  for  the  health  of  the  plants.  The 
damping  the  house  must  be  done  several  times  daily,  and  no  remiss- 
ness should  be  allowed  as  regards  this,  as  it  is  an  aid  in  keeping 
down  the  temperature,  as  well  as  being  necessary  to  maintain  the 
atmospheric  conditions  as  ne.ar  saturation  as  possible.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  the  best  Odontoglo3suras  and  Mas- 
devallias  could  be  very  successfully  grown  in  cold  frames  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September.  V/here  the  earliest 
flowering  species  in  the  East-Indian  house  are  allowed  to  carry  their 
spikes  till  the  flowers  fade,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  th.at  the  decay- 
ing flowers  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  foliage,  or  drop  into  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  as  they  are  very  apt  in  such  cases  to  cause  dis- 
ease. If  the  Sphagnum  on  the  surface  is  not  in  a  healthy  state  when 
the  plants  have  finished  flowering,  they  should  receive  a  fresh  sur- 
facing at  once. 

Stove  plants. — June,  with  its  length  of  day  and  powerful  sun- 
shine, is  generally  the  most  favourable  mouth  in  the  whole  ye.ar  for 
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getting  a  fine  development  in  stove  plants.  Tlie  temperature  may 
now  be  run  up  to  tlie  maximum  point  early  in  the  morning,  and 
humidity  must  be  maintained  by  frequently  damping  tlie  paths, 
beds,  &i.  This  high  degree  of  heat  should  be  kept  up  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  allowing  it  to  fall  gradually  during  the  night  to 
about  75"  in  the  morning.  Under  these  conditions  the  syringe  must 
be  used  very  freely,  at  least  twice  a  day,  in  order  to  keep  insects  in 
check,  as  it  is  useless  to  expect  healthy  growth  wliile  plants  are 
overrun  with  such  pests.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  stove  climbers  will 
now  require  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  where  the  soil  is  open  and 
the  drainage  efficient  good  doses  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  them.  Keep  their  growtlis  well  regulated,  and  avoid  over- 
crowding the  wires  or  trellis  on  which  they  may  be  growing.  Attend 
regularly  to  potting  on  succession  batches  of  Gloxinias,  Achimenes, 
and  other  soft-wooded  subjects.  A  good  batch  of  cuttings  of  Cen- 
tradenia  rosea  should  now  be  got  in,  as  it  is  a  very  useful  plant  for 
decorative  work  during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  months. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — The  different  varieties  of  Cape  bulbs 
should  now  be  gradually  put  to  rest.  These  will  include  Laohenalias, 
Ferraria.?,  Brunsvigias,  Htemanthuses,  Veltheimias,  &e.  Exposure 
to  full  sunsliiue  in  a  cold  frame  will  suit  them  during  the  next  two 
or  three  months.  A  little  judgment  must  be  used  in  putting  them 
to  rest ;  some  kinds  will  be  fouud  to  retain  their  foliage  for  a  longer 
time  than  others,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  The  earliest 
batch  of  Ixias  and  Sparaxis  sliould  now  be  kept  drier  at  the  root  than 
hitherto  ;  but  retain  the  foliage  in  health  as  long  as  possible,  to  assist 
in  "giving  substance  to  the  bulbs,  which  thus  _treated  will  flower 
freely  for  many  years  in  succession.  Sow  succession  crops  of 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Celosias.  An  early  sowing  of  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  should  now  be  made  on  very  sandy  soil  under  a  hand- 
glass in  a  shady  corner  outside.  The  seed  of  this  plant  should  be 
sown  on  the  surface  without  any  covering,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  hand-glass  heavily  shaded  till  jgermination  takes  place. 
Pot  on  all  spare  bedding  plants,  especially  white,  pink,  and  scarlet 
Pelargoniums  ;  and  a  good  stock  of  Heliotrope  sliould  now  be  got 
forward  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering.  Forcing  Pinks  that  were 
struck  early  must  not  receive  a  cheek  from  any  cause  ;  avoid  cod- 
dling them  under  glass  a  moment  longer  than  necessary  to  establish 
them  in  their  pots.  Late  Fuchsias  must  now  be  lieavily  shaded  to 
keep  them  from  showing  flower,  as,  if  allowed  to  get  woody,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  them  in  free  growth.  Large  plants  of  these  that 
may  soon  be  going  out  of  flower  should  be  cut  well  back,  and  placed 
outdoors  in  a  shady  position  and  be  well  syringed,  when  they  will 
break  strongly  and  flower  again  freely,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little 
liquid  manure.  All  kinds  of  permanent  creepers  in  tliis  house  and 
the  conservatory  must  now  be  kept  well  watered.  Any  kinds  subject 
to  red  spider,  such  as  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  will  be  much  benefited 
by  applications  of  clear  soot  water,  and  the  spider  will  be  kept  in 
check  as  eflectually  by  this  means  as  with  the  syringe. 

Ferns. — Many  of  the  choicest  hardy  kinds  of  these  will  now  be 
in  a  fit  condition  to  be  useful  for  decorative  work  in  cool  and  shady 
parts  of  the  conservatory,  for  wliicli  they  are  quite  as  well  adapted 
as  exotic  sorts,  and  have  an  advantage  over  the  latter  in  bein^  de- 
ciduous, so  that  should  their  fronds  get  damaged  tlie  plants  suffer 
less  than  the  evergreen  kinds.  In  wliatever  position  they  occupy  as 
much  moisture  should  be  maintained  around  them  as  possible,  and 
anything  ai^proaching  dryness  at  the  root  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  Small  plants  of  any  of  the  hardy  kinds  that  are  required 
for  specimens  should  be  potted  onto  keep  them  in  free  growth,  as  if 
once  allowed  to  receive  a  check  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  move 
again  freely,  especially  if  they  are  deciduous  kinds. — J.  Roberts. 
Kitchen  G-arden, 

If  drought  again  sets  in  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
seed  plots  of  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Kale,  Savoy,  Colewort. 
and  Lettuce  well  watered,  and  also  the  same  kinds  of  plants  that 
have  been  pricked  out.  A  good  soaking  twice  a  week  will  do  far 
more  good  than  daily  dribblets.  Plant  out  any  or  all  kinds  of  tliese 
as  ground  becomes  vacant,  and  by  planting  tliem  in  shallow  drills, 
watering  will  be  more  conveniently  and  effectively  done  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  As  a  matter  of  course,  dull  showery  weather  is 
best  for  all  transplanting  operations,  but  by  waiting  longer  for  this 
there  is  danger  of  losing  the  best  part  of  the  growing  season  ;  and  so 
when  an  opportunity  is  presented,  and  the  plants  ready,  get  them 
out  irrespective  of  weather.  Celery  is  one  of  tlie  more  important 
crops  requiring  present  attention ;  a  cheek  in  growtli  of  any  kind 
conduces  to  premature  seeding  ;  hence,  plant  out  before  the  roots 
have  become  matted  together,  and  whilst  each  plant  will  lift  with 
its  own  roots  entire.  When  planting  remove  any  side  shoots  that 
may  be  forming,  but  tlie  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  head  of  the 
plant,  as  practised  by  some,  should  be  avoided.  Thin  out  French 
Beans ;  the  stronger  growers,  such  as  Canadian  Wonder,  should  not  be 
less    hao  1  ft.  apart,  and  the  dwarfer  kinds  from  G  in.  to  9  in.    Sow 


again  for  succession,  and  also  Scarlet  Runners  ;  crops  of  the  latter 
that  are  a  couple  of  feet  high  may  have  the  points  pinched  out,  aa 
operation  wliieh  will  cause  the  earlier  formation  of  pods,  aud  a 
branching  Iiabit  of  plant.  Mulch  the  rows  thickly  witli  stable 
litter,  or  failing  that,  lawn  mowings,  and  when  practicable  water 
liberally.  Another  sowing  of  Peas  should  also  be  made,  and  Broad 
Beans  also  if  in  request  in  the  autumn.  Make  another  sowing  of 
Cauliflowers,  the  plants  from  whicli  will  give  supplies  till  tlie  earlier 
Broccoli  turns  in.  From  June  sowings  we  have  occasionally  had 
fine  heads  till  the  new  year— of  course,  by  lifting  and  ailording  the 
plants  shelter  as  soon  as  the  heads  are  of  a  usable  size.  Snow's 
and  Veitch's  Self-protecting  Broccoli  are  among  the  more  certain 
early  winter  kinds,  and  a  small  plot  of  each  sliould  be  got  out  to 
meet  and  succeed  the  Cauliflowers.  Other  important  winter  green 
crops  that  shouW  have  early  attention  as  regard  to  planting  out  are 
Cottager's  Kale  aud  Curled  Scotch  Kale.  Through  scarcity  of 
ground,  we  are  obliged  to  plant  these  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes, 
the  haulm  of  which  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  lay  together,  to 
prevent  its  overlapping  and  injuring  the  plants  ;  no  such  double 
cropping  should,  however,  be  attempted  unless  the  rows  of  Potatoes 
are  a  yard  apart.  Complete  the  thinning  out  of  Onions,  Leeks, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beetroot,  then  deeply  hoe  between  the  rows, 
aud  afterwards,  if  the  land  be  poor,  give  a  dressing  of  either  soot, 
wood-ashes,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  guano,  and  an  improvement  will  be 
visible  after  the  first  rain.  The  tardy  growth  made  by  Asparagus 
this  season  is  remarkable,  and  is  doubtless  attributable  to  want  of 
rain,  as  those  who  have  the  means  of  irrigation  will  soon  find  by 
putting  the  same  into  force.  Lacking  this,  keep  the  surface  stirred 
to  prevent  tlie  soil  from  cracking,  and  to  allow  the  more  ready  appro- 
priation of  moisture  when  the  rain  does  come.  Look  over  the  plots 
daily  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  all  that  are  ready  before  the  heads 
begin  to  expand.  After  this  date  none  should  be  cut  from  plants 
that  are  intended  for  forcing  next  year  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  cut- 
ting should  be  discontinued  the  moment  there  is  a  full  supply  of 
Peas  to  take  its  place.  Plant  out  Tomatoes,  Capsicums,  Ridge  Cucum- 
bers, and  Vegetable  Marrows.  Clip  Box  edgings,  maintainneatness,  and 
at  the  same  time  benefit  the  crops  by  the  use  of  hoes  on  every  opportu- 
nity.— W.  W. 


TREES,    SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


WOODLAND  WORK  FOE  JUNE. 

Ant  bark  remaining  in  the  woods  should  now  be  removed  as  early 
as   possible,  after  which  timber,  cordwood,   and  faggots  should  be 
carted  away,  brushwood  removed  from  the  clearance  roads,   and  the 
woods  should  be  closed  to  traffic.      The  browsing  of  liorses  used  in 
clearing,  and  the  passage  of  wheels  over  the  stools  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  prove  fatal  to  the  young  shoots.     Where  these  are  much 
injured,  it  is  better  to  trim  them  off  aud  encourage  a  fresh  start. 
Throughout  the  country  the  bark  has  been  delivered  in  fine  condi- 
tion, though  towards  the   latter  part  of  the  stripping  season  the 
peeling  was  somewhat  difficult,   owing  to  the  cold  easterly  winds. 
In  looking  through  the  falls  at  this  season  of  the  year,  many  tillars 
will  be  found  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  foliage  ;   these  should 
have  their  heads  lightened  suiBciently  to  replace  them  in  an  erect 
position.     After  the  long  period  of  dry  weather  whicli  we  have  had, 
many  of  the  late  transplants  will  be    found  considerably  loosened, 
a  little  fresh  soil  trickled  in  around  their  stems,  and  a  good  treading 
or  ramming  up  as  soon  as  rain  comes,  will  be  found  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  fixing  them.     Hedges  and  fences  of  all  kinds  around 
woods  should  now  be  put  in  good  order  ;  Furze  or  Whin  should  be 
switched  to  prevent  seeding,  Elder  cropped  closely,  and   Hawthorn, 
Privet,  and  Holly,  freed  from  weeds  at  the  base.      Iron  fencing  may 
be  eitlier  painted  or   coated  withthe  black  varnish  specially  manu- 
factured for  that  purpose.     Select  such  large  trees  as  are  intended 
for  removal  hereafter,  clear  sufficient  space  around  them  to  admit  of 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  open  out  trenches  at  distances  proportioned 
to    the  spread  of  branches,  and,   after  cutting  through  all    wide- 
spreading  roots,  refill  with  good  soil;  water  liberally  if  necessary, 
and  fork  in  a  good  compost  between  the  trench  and  the  bole.     The 
trees  will  require  to  remain  for  one  or  more  years,  according  to  their 
size,  for  the  proper  development  of  fibrous  roots. 

Where  forest  trees  are  pruned,  that  operation  may  be  commenced 
before  the  end  of  June,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Birch,  Sycamore, 
and  Maple,  all  of  Avhich  are  apt  to  bleed  profusely  if  cut  too  early. 
Stump  or  snag-pruning  may  be  practised  upon  trees  intended  to  come 
down  in  a  few  years,  aud  before  the  decaying  branch  can  carry  rotten- 
ness to  the  trunk.  But  upon  young  trees,  and  in  the  removal  of  small 
branches,  which  alone  should  require  to  be  operated  on,  close  pruning 
is  to  be  recommended.  Heavy  pruning  should  in  all  oases  be  avoided, 
and  the  necessity  of  this  can  arise  only  from  bad  planting,  the  neglect 
of  proper  thinning  and  training,  or  the  unsuitableness  of  soil.  Lindley 
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says  :  "  Plant  thickly,  thin  constantly,  stop  carefully,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  nature." 

Now  that  danger  from  frost  is  over,  nursery  seed-beds  may  be  kept 
uncovered  and  watered  as  required.  Constant  hoeing  and  weeding  will 
be  required,  and  green  cropsshould  be  cultivated  upon  all  plots  cleared 
of  young  trees.  Composts  may  still  be  formed,  turned,  and  mixed  with 
fresh  lime,  chalk,  manure,  or  whatever  is  available.  Plants  intended 
for  removal  in  the  autumn  may  be  sparingly  pruned,  or  have  their 
lower  side  branches  foreshortened ;  but  if  strength  of  stem  is  desired, 
this  should  not  be  overdone.  Young  trees  of  from  8  ft.  to  .'J  ft.  in 
height,  of  strong  growth  and  well  rooted,  will  at  the  age  of  six  or 
eight  years  far  surpass  taller  and  more  slender  nursery  transplants, 
which  seldom  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil  during  the  first  season. 
Elm  seeds  generally  ripen  towards  the  end  of  the  month ;  such  as 
are  required  for  immediate  sowing  may  be  gatliered  as  soon  as  they 
become  firm  in  the  capsule.  Land  in  good  condition  from  having 
received  clean  cultivation  under  a  vegetable  crop  is  best  adapted  for 
this  purpose.  The  thickness  of  sowing  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  time  the  plants  are  intended  to  rem.ain  in  the  beds.  If  meant 
for  two-years'  seedlings,  the  sowing  should  not  be  too  thick  ;  seeds 
intended  for  keeping  should  be  spread  out  to  dry  as  soon  as  collected, 
and  turned  daily  until  they  are  thoroughly  safe  for  stowing  away  in 
quantities  in  suspended  bags.  A.  J.  BuRKOWS. 

Pluchley,  Kent. 


NEGLECTED     SHRUBS. 

Coronilla  Emerus  (Scorpion  Senna). — This  deciduous  shrub  is 
seldom  thought  of  now-a-days,  although  no  one  will  dispute  its 
beauty  ;  but  in  fact  it  has  fallen  out  of  fashion  ;  the  various  families 
of  Weigelas,  Deutzia,  and  the  like  have  so  completely  usurped  its 
place,  that  we  look  in  vain  for  it  except  in  very  old-established 
places,  where  it  may  be  found  crowded  round  by  other  shrubs.  It, 
however,  well  repays  opening  out  ;  and  as  it  flowers  at  an  early  age, 
it  may  be  recommended  for  planting  by  those  who  wish  for  au 
early  display. 

The  Mezereon  (Daphne  Mezereum). — This  is  unquestionably 
the  earliest-flowering  shrub  we  possess,  and  yet  it  is  much  neglected 
and  but  seldom  met  with  in  good  condition  in  modern  gardens, 
although  in  point  of  beauty  and  habit  there  is  nothing  left  to  wish 
for.  Being  of  moderate  growth,  its  best  position  is  alone  or  on  the 
turf,  where  its  blossoms  in  early  spring  are  admired  by  every  one. 

Cercis  Siliquastrum  (Judas  Tree). — This  is  certainly  not  so 
often  met  witli  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  yet  few  ornamental  trees  are 
really  more  beautiful.  In  the  south  of  England  it  will  also  succeed 
as  a  single  specimen  on  the  lawn,  where  it  often  assumes  the  propor- 
tions of  a  tree.     In  more  northern  districts  it  is  deserving  of  a  wall. 

Buxu3  balearica  (Majorca  Box). — This  fine  evergreen  ia 
seldom  seen  except  in  old  gardens,  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  both  in  habit  and  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest evergreens  grown,  and  certainly  prettier  tlian  the  Japanese 
Euonymuses,  now  so  commonly  met  with.  The  more  common  use  of 
this  Box  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  as  it  possesses  all  the 
requirements  of  a  choice  evergreen  shrub  except  that  of  flowering, 
a  point  in  which  it  is  certainly  not  conspicuous,  but  its  foliage  is  all 
that  can  be  wished  for. 

Phillyreas  and  Alaternus. — These  shrubs  are  also  much  neg- 
lected— certainly  not  from  any  want  of  beauty  in  their  appearance, 
but  I  suppose  that  fashion  has  proclaimed  them  old,  and  I  have  met 
with  gardeners  wlio  did  not  even  know  them,  thougli  well-known 
exhibitors  of  exotic  plants.  I  may  here  add  th.at  there  is  great 
diversity  in  Phillyreas,  and  at  one  time  I  tried  to  get  up  a  collection, 
but  it  was  many  years  ago.  The  habit  of  all  is  generally  good,  but 
the  Alaternus  is  more  liable  to  become  leggy,  and  requires  pruning 
■while  young ;  but  all  are  pretty,  and  deserve  more  attention  than 
they  receive  from  the  generalitj'  of  planters  now-a-days. 

Ay  Old  Gaedenee. 


The  Cedars. — In  the  lately-published  part  of  the  "Journal  of 
the  Linnean  Society,"  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  furnishes  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  a  variety  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
on  the  mountains  of  Cyprus.  The  trees  were  described  by  the 
monks  of  Trooditissa  jNIon.astcry  as  existing  only  on  the  mountains 
between  the  monastery  of  Kykor  and  the  town  of  Ivhrysokus.  This 
is  a  pathless  and  almost  inaccessible  region.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
describes  the  specimens  forwarded  to  him  as  differing  from  the 
known  forms  of  Cedrus  in  the  shortness  of  their  leaves  and  the 
smallness  of  the  female  cones.  He  thinks  that  the  now  far  sepa- 
rated cedars  of  the  Himalaya,  Lebanon,  the  Taurus,  and  Algeria 
were  races  of  one  formerly  more  generally  distributed  tree,  and  that 


tlieir  isolation  was  due  to  geographical  and  climatic  changes  of  the 
area  over  which  the  species  was  distributed.  Their  isolation  is  now 
very  gre.at.  The  nearest  point  to  the  Lebanon  at  which  Cedars  have 
been  up  to  this  found  is  the  Bulgar-dagh  chain  of  the  Taurus,  in 
Asia  miuor,  and  from  that  point  forests  of  C.  argentea  extend  east- 
ward to  Pisidia,  and  northwards  to  the  Anti-Taurus.  At  a  distance 
of  some  1400  miles  from  the  Cedar  forests  of  Asia  Minor,  and  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  are 
those  of  Algeria,  containing  the  Atlas  Cedar  (G.  atlantica).  Pro- 
ceeding eastward  from  the  Lebanon,  we  come  after  another  1400 
miles  to  the  Cedar  forests  of  Afghanistan,  which  extend  thence  con- 
tinuously eastward  along  the  Himalaya  almost  to  the  confines  of 
Nepaul.  This  Cedar  (C.  Deodara)  is  perhaps  the  most  distinct  in 
habit  of  the  three  forms.  As  to  the  Cyprus  Cedar,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  says  that  in  size  of  cone,  and  size,  form,  and  colour  of  leaf, 
it  approaches  the  Algerian  far  more  closely  than  it  does  any  Taurian, 
Himalayan,  or  Lebanon  cedar. 

Koelreuteria  paniculata. — This  is  a  thrifty  rapid-growing 
tree,  possessed  of  all  the  better  qualities'that  cliaracterise  our  choicest 
class  or  hardy  ornamental  plants.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  every  situa- 
tion wherein  I  have  seen  it  tested.  As  it  is  also  easily  transplanted, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  how  useful  a  lawn  tree  it  becomes.  Its  size  at 
maturity  is  medium,  and  its  general  contour  low  and  umbrella-like. 
The  entire  aspect  of  the  tree  is  feathery  and  graceful,  full  of  sun- 
light rather  than  shade.  Indeed,  the  foliage  is  very  charming  in 
appearance  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  All  the  interior  of 
the  body  of  the  tree  is  devoid  of  leaves,  which  cluster  in  feathery 
tufts  or  masses  on  the  outer  portions  of  the  branches.  The  leaves 
proper  are  large  and  pinnate,  that  is,  consist  of  a  numl>er  of  leafllets 
arranged  on  either  side  of  a  leaf-stalk,  as  in  the  Ailantus.  This 
openness  of  leaf,  as  well  as  the  general  light  yellow  hue,  give  rise  to 
a  warm  sunny  tone,  very  peculiar  as  seen  upon  the  lawn.  Another 
interesting  feature  of  the  Koelreuteria  is  its  flowers,  Of  a  beautiful  yel- 
low colour,  they  stand  in  large  panicles,  very  different  in  appearance 
from  the  droopingyellowflowersof  theLaburnum.  Another  specialfea- 
ture  of  thelarge  open  clusters  borne  bythe  Kadreuteria  is  thefact  that 
they  appear  on  a  fair-sized  tree  in  July.  Few  fair-sized  trees  bear 
flowers  conspicuous  either  for  colour  or  magnitude,  and  still  fewer 
bloom  as  late  as  July.  We  find,  therefore,  a  double  attraction  in 
the  flowers  of  the  Kcelreuteria.  The  fresh  warmth  of  the  yellowish 
colour  of  tlie  younger  portions  of  the  bark  is  also  pleasing  ;  so  that, 
to  sum  up,  we  find  in  this  tree  the  following  excellent  qualities, 
viz. — warm  sunny-tinted  feathery  foliage,  worn  as  a  crown  on  more 
or  less  naked  branches,  bright-coloured  bark,  and  lovely  yellow 
flowers  borne  in  July.  Other  valuable  qualities  of  easy  propagation 
and  transplanting,  as  well  as  hardiness  and  fair  vigour,  combine  to 
make  the  Kcelreuteria  a  tree  that  should  win  for  itself  a  good  place. 
There  is  a  Japanese  variety  of  Kcelreuteria  paniculata  that  deserves 
passing  mention  simply  for  its  shorter  panicles  of  flowers  and 
slightly  different  general  habit. — Samuel  Paksons,  in  Eural  New 
Yorker. 

Double  Crimson  Thorn. — I  noted  some  young  trees  of  this 
Tliorn  in  full  flower  at  Tottenham  just  recently,  and  could  not  but 
admire  their  beauty.  It  so  happened  that  I  passed  the  trees  as  the 
sun  was  declining  in  the  west,  and  the  bloom  being  lit  up  with 
softened  mellow  light  the  colour  was  charming.  The  double  kind 
has,  under  any  condition  of  light,  much  the  deepest  colour  of  all  the 
Thorns,  and  as  regards  depth  of  hue  is  almost  unrivalled  amongst 
hardy  flowering  trees.  It  should  therefore  be  universally  planted, 
especially  in  villa  gardens  of  moderate  dimensions. — D. 


Dicksonia  Berteroana. — This  fine  Tree  Fern,  a  native  of 
Ju.an  Fernandez,  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  through 
their  collector,  Mr.  Downton.  It  has  a  special  interest  as  being  one 
of  the  very  few  plants  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens  indigenous 
only  to  that  remarkable  island.  In  its  maturity,  in  its  native  island 
D.  Berteroana  has  a  stout  stem  several  feet  higli,  from  the  crown  of 
which  a  tuft  of  arching  fronds  spreads  gracefully  in  all  directions. 
In  its  young  state  the  plant  is  also  of  elegant  and  symmetrical  habit. 
Its  bright  green  finely-cut  fronds  are  tri-pinnate  and  of  very  coria- 
ceous texture.  These  characters  render  it  both  a  pleasing  and  useful 
addition  to  our  conservatory  and  greenhouse  Ferns,  among  which,  on 
account  of  its  firm  and  durable  texture,  it  retains  its  verdant  appear- 
ance uninterruptedly  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  received  certificates 
both  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

A  French  Way  of  Killing  Slugs. — The  Paris  Figaro  gives 
the  following  advice  to  gardeners  : — Do  not  waste  your  Orange  peel, 
but  make  an  incision  round  it  midway  and  remove  carefully  in  two 
halves  ;  take  the  two  cups  and  place  them,  hollow  downwards,  one 
on  the  Grass  and  the  other  among  the  plants  or  vegetables  ;  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days  you  may  be  rid  of  all  slugs,  black  or  green.  Every 
morning  you  will  find  they  have  taken  refuge  under  the  two  cups 
of  Orange  peel,  and  can  be  easily  destroyed. 
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COLD    HOUSES. 

No  really  good  argument  against  the  utility  of  these  structures  has 
yet  been  offered  by  any  of  tlie  writers  who  have  thought  the  subject 
worthy  of 
consideration. 
To  say  that  a 
good  thing 
may  be  put 
to  a  bad  or 
unsatisfactory 
use  proves  no- 
thing against 
it.  The  sub- 
ject of  glass- 
houses with- 
out fire  heat 
is  too  impor- 
tant to  be 
condemned 
offhand.  The 
question  is 
not  whether 
they  are  bet- 
ter tlian  hot- 
houses, but 
whether  we 
make  the  full- 
est and  best 
use  of  them 
such  as  they 
are.  One  great 
merit  of  an  un- 
heated  glass- 
house is  that 
it  gives  us  a 
better  climate 
than  the  open 
air.  This  is 
generally  re- 
cognised  ; 
hence  the 
acres  of  un- 
heated  or- 
chard houses, 
Roseries,  and 
glass  walls 
(simply  cold 
houses  under 
other  names) 
which  v/e  find 
all  over  the 
country.  Ap- 
ples, Pears, 
Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, I'lums 
and  Cherries 
are  hardy 
enough  in 
most  gardens, 
but  the  cold 
glasshoiise  en- 
sures a  crop 
where  open- 
air  culture 
often  fails  to 
do  so.  If 
this  is  true 
of  them  in 
the  culture 
of  hardy  and 
half-hardy 
fruits,  why 
not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  better  and  more  reliable  climate  which  they  offer 
as  regards  the  culture  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  flowers  and  shrubs? 
An  unheated  glasshouse  gives  us  a  more  reliable  climate  all  over  the 
world,  as  witness  the  unheated  Graperies  of  the  Channel  Islands,  the 
unheated  Pineries  of  tlie  Azores,  and  the  unheated  structures  now 
being  seat  out  for  use  in  African,  Indian,  and  other  colonial 
gardens.  Even  in  the  Tropics  on  the  Line  an  unheated  glass- 
house   gives   a    better    climate,  because   one   has  it   more    under 


Dicksoni.!  Berteroana. 


command  than  in  the  open  air.  We  have  in  our  gardens  hun- 
dreds of  plants  for  which  heat  is  less  essential  than  shelter  from 
cutting  winds  and  pelting  rains.  There  are  others,  again,  such  as 
the  Sikkim  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  and  some  of  the  finest  Mag- 
nolias, which  are  never  to  be  relied  on  in  the  most  sheltered  open- 
air   positions   which    our    climate    affords,  but  which  are   safe  in 

an  unheated 
conservatory . 
The  best  ef- 
fects obtain- 
able in  glass- 
houses of  all 
kinds  are  se- 
cured by  judi- 
ciously plant- 
ing out  the 
specimens  cul- 
tivated ;  but, 
even  if  pot 
plants  are 
desirable,  it 
become?  as 
easyto  protect 
their  roots 
from  cold 
when  in  an  un- 
heated house 
as  when  they 
are  grown  in 
cold  pits  or 
frames.  Of 
the  utility  of 
cold  pits  and 
frames  (as  of 
unheated  fruit 
houses)  there 
seems  to  be  no 
doubt ;  why, 
then,  doubt 
the  utility  of 
a  cold  plant 
house,  which 
is  for  many 
reasons  very 
useful  and 
convenient? 
Tea  Pioses  are 
not  obtainable 
from  the  open 
walls  in  many 
localities,  but 
they  grow  and 
bloom  lux- 
uriantly in  a 
cold  house, 
and  some  of 
the  finest  of 
the  exotic 
Ferns  and 
Palms  luxu- 
riate in  such 
a  structure  ; 
whereas,  they 
are  not  sure 
to  exist  even 
in  the  open 
air.  There 
are  hundreds 
of  plants  from 
New  Zealand 
and  Japan 
alone  for  the 
culture  of 
which  no 
other  struc- 
ture answers 
so  well  as  an  unheated  one.  The  thermometer  at  zero  is  harm- 
less to  many  of  these  plants  when  at  rest  during  November, 
December,  or  January ;  whereas,  4*^  or  5'  of  frost  and  an  east 
wind  in  March  or  April  cuts  their  young  growth  to  pieces,  and 
ruins  their  beauty,  for  one  season  at  least.  It  is  for  the  protection 
of  ornamental  plants  of  this  kind  that  the  cold  house  is  essential, 
just  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  fruit  culture  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 
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The  £act  that  some  prefer  the  culture  of  plants  wliich  require  fire 
heat  is  granted,  of  course.  I  have  much  sympatliy  for  hothouse 
plants  myself ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  know  that  there  are  thousands 
who  can  afford  to  build  a  good  unheated  glass-house,  but  who  cannot 
afford  a  hothouse,  with  its  continual  outlay  for  fuel,  stoking,  and  the 
expense  of  repairs  wliich  boilers,  pipes,  &c. ,  necessarily  entail  over 
and  above  the  prime  cost  of  the  structure  itself.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  liardy  (ilants  are  out  of  place  under  a  glass  roof,  but  let 
us  take  hardy  British  Ferns,  for  example  :  how  much  fresher  and 
more  luxuriant  they  become  when  sheltered.  The  Killarney  Fern  is 
hardy  enough,  so  are  most  of  the  Sarracenias,  Dionoea,  and  Darling- 
tonia,  but  tliere  is  no  comparison  between  them  as  seen  growing  in 
the  open  air  and  iu  a  cold  house.  Even  if  for  no  other  purpose,  the 
cold  house  is  most  useful  in  enabling  us  to  catch  early  glimpses  of 
many  hardy  flowers  and  bulbs  which  our  climate  is  apt  to  destroy. 
Early-blooming  hardy  flowers  are  rarely  seen  in  such  a  fresh  and 
perfect  state  when  fully  exposed  to  our  early  spring  climate  as  they 
when  sheltered  under  a  glass  roof ;  while  on  the  otlier  hand  any  stimu- 
lant in  the  shape  of  fire  heat  absolutely  ruins  them  for  the  following 
season.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  an  unheated 
structure  is  its  suitability  as  a  promenade  for  ladies  and  others  who, 
like  delicate  flowers,  suffer  from  the  "icy  bre.ath  of  March." 

Unheated  conservatories  may  be  of  several  kinds.  An  unheated 
Fernery  well  planted  is  .always  attractive,  and  not  very  uncommon  ; 
but  the  flora  of  temperate  climates  affords  us  ample  material  for  the 
most  beautiful  effects  in  quite  a  variety  of  sucli  structures — moist, 
shady  and  close,  or  light  and  airy.  Orchis  foliosa  and  other  kinds, 
Cypripediums  of  the  Nortli  American  typo,  Sarracenias  and  Dar- 
liugtonia,  Disa  grandiflora,  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  Filmy 
Ferns,  might  be  grown,  and,  what  is  more,  well  grown,  in  such  a 
house.  Nothing  could  be  better  for  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
and  other  spring  bulbs  ;  also  for  .Spiraeas,  Dielytras,  &c.  They  would 
not  be  so  early  as  hothouse  specimens,  but  tliey  would  be  of  better 
quality,  and  at  the  same  time  earlier,  than  those  in  the  open  air. 
Some  of  tlie  finest  of  all  climbing  plants,  including  Clem.atis  and 
Lipageria,  would  succeed  perfectly  in  such  a  structure  ;  also  choice 
Lihes  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  the  finest  double  white  Camellia  bushes 
I  ever  saw  were  grown  in  a  perfectly  cold  house.  They  paid  for  the 
structure  which  sheltered  them  many  tim^s  over  in  flowers,  for 
which  there  was  always  a  ready  sale  ;  and  eventually  the  trees  them- 
selves realised  £20  each  by  public  auction,  and  the  buyer  had  to 
charter  a  railway  truoli  for  each  specimen  wlien  he  took  tliem  away. 

The  economy  and  convenience  of  unheated  houses  is  recognised 
by  many  nurserymen,  and  by  some  fruit  growers  for  market.  To 
obtain  the  Ijcst  results  fro.m  houses  of  the  kind  I  here  recommend  it 
is  necessary  tliat  they  be  well  planted  with  suitable  vegetation.  And 
of  this  there  is  no  dearth.  Roses,  Clematises,  Rhododendrons, 
Ghent  Azaleas,  Lilies,  Camellias,  hardy  Ferns,  Magnolias,  many 
Japanese  flowering  shrubs.  Gladioli,  Hy.acintlis  Tulips,  and  other 
bulbs,  Cham:T3rops  humilis.  Dicksonia  antarctica,  many  aquatic  plants, 
Sarracenias,  DiouLca  and  D.irlingtonia  californiea,  terrestrial  Orchids, 
tall  Grasses  of  the  Arundo  type.  Agaves,  shrubby  Veronicas,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  other  types,  would  do  well  permanently  in  such  a 
sti-ucture.  In  a  word,  a  well  managed  cold  glass-house  has  many 
advantages,  giving,  as  it  does,  or  may  be  made  to  do,  a  more  equable 
climate  all  the  year  round,  with  shelter  combined,  than  could  be 
obtained  out-of-doors.  F.  W.  B. 


Gaij  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  [The  photograph  in  question  showed 
a  group  of  finely-flowered  Hyacinths  in  old-fashioned  glasses,  and 
beneath  them  the  words  ' '  First  prize  at  Maryland  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition, Baltimore,  ISSO."] 


Vdronica  Hulkeana.— This  delicate  little  mauve-flowered 
species  deserves  to  be  more  generally  grown  than  it  is  as  a  green- 
house shrub,  if  not  as  a  hardy  wall  plant,  for  such  it  proves  ty  be  in 
Dublin  and  other  sheltered  pl.aces.  I  do  not  find  its  name  in  any 
catalogue  I  have  at  hand,  but  it  has  been  grown  at  Kew  for  some 
time,  and  does,  I  know,  exist  in  some  nurseries.  When  covered  with 
its  mauve  panicles  of  tiny  blossoms  it  is  very  effective. — B. 

Hyaointh3  in  Gla'5333.— I  note  in  The  Garden:  of  April  10 
p.318)  some  remarks  on  Dutch  Bulb  growing,  and  I  now  send  you  a 
photograjih  of  Hyacinths  grown  in  water,  by  v,rhich  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  grow  them  well  in  America  in  that  way,  which  I  find  even 
easier  than  in  pots.  These  Hyacinths  were  put  in  the  glasses  on  the 
first  of  October,  kept  in  a  cold  dark  cellar  till  the  middle  of  January, 
and  grown  in  an  ordinary  window  with  an  eastern  exposure,  the  only 
he.at  being  tliat  of  an  open  coal  fire,  with  tlie  thermometer  several 
times  below  freezing  point.  I  have  grown  Hyacinths  in  glasses  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  glasses  take  up  less  room  than  pots,  and 
only  require  a  little  addition  to  the  water  about  twice  a  month.  I 
find  the  essential  part  is  to  keep  them  in  a  cold  dark  cellar  for  at 
least  three  months — an  upper  daric  room  will  not  answer.  After  they 
are  brought  to  the  light  they  want  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  I 
never  change  the  water.  This  year  I  exhibited  some  of  the  same 
plants  at  two  exhibitions,  nearly  a  month  apart,  by  keeping  them  in 
a  close  room  almost  at  freezing  point. — W-M.  H.   Wehrhane,  25,  S. 


PITCHER   PLANTS.* 

Few  plants  are  of  more  interest  in  gardens  than  well-grown  Nepen- 
thes. Like  Orchids  among  flowering  plants,  they  add  an  unmistak- 
ably fine  finish  to  any  collection  of  choice  e.xotics  amongst  which 
they  may  be  grown.  So  distinct  are  the  thirty  or  forty  species  iu 
cultivation,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  at  once  recog- 
nising any  of  them,  the  genus  being  one  of  the  best  marked  in  the 
whole  vegetable  world.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  Nepenthes,  points  out  that  the  urns  or  pitchers  are  deve- 
loped from  a  gland  which  forms  itself  at  the  apex  or  growing  points 
of  the  midrib,  Avhieh,  in  the  case  of  these  plants,  is  prolonged  far 
beyond  the  end  of  the  leaf.  Seeing  that  these  glands  are  so  generally 
formed,  and  develop  themselves  with  such  precision  into  the  shape 
of  gracefully  modelled  ewers  or  urns,  one  is  led,  almost  involuntarily, 
as  it  were,  to  ask  the  question.  Why  are  tliey  formed  ?  and  when 
formed,  what  useful  purpose  do  they  serve  ?  We  horticulturists 
grow  them  for  ornament,  but  for  what  purpose  does  Nature  grow 
them?  In  tropical  jungles,  where  they  mostly  abound,  these  pitchers 
are  noted  to  be  insect  traps  of  the  most  deadly  description  ;  and  it 
has  been  thought  and  stated  that  the  insect  d.:hris  contained  in  the 
pitchers  abroad^in  some  way  affords  the  plants  manurial  stimulants 
whiclr,  for  some  reason  or  otlier,  they  are  unable  to  obtain  in  the  usual 
way — that  is  to  say,  by  root  action.  Now,  it  may  be  well  known  to 
many  that  when  plants  grow  under  peculiar  climatic  or  physical 
conditions  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  reproduction  by  means 
of  seeds,  some  one  or  more  vegetative  modes  of  reproduction  is  called 
into  action.  The  bearing  of  bulblets  in  place  of  seeds  by  the  species 
of  Fourcroya  is  a  case  in  point,  and  many  other  examples  might  be 
quoted.  One  great  feature  of  Nepenthes  is  that  their  roots  are 
peculiarly  fine  and  delicate,  although  in  some  instances  their  top- 
growth  of  leaf  and  stem  is  robust,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
how  it  is  that  when  struggling  for  life  in  their  native  habitats,  sur- 
rounded by  rampant  vegetation  of  all  kinds,  they  are  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  a  battle  wherein,  from  their  notoriously  weak 
rooting  character,  they  might  very  naturally  be  expected  to  fail.  ' 
Now  if  we  allow  these  plants  credit  for  being  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  insect  food  as  dissolved  by  the  peculiar  digestive  ferment 
naturally  secreted  in  their  urns  or  pitchers,  then  we  see  a  way  out  of 
the  dilemma.  The  power  of  absorption  and  assimilation  possessed  by 
the  leaf  organs  compensates  for  weak  root  action.  One  of  tire  latest 
discoveries  of  modern  physiological  research  is  that  plants  have  the 
power  of  absorption  by  their  leaves  ;  so  that  we  now  see  a  good 
reason  why  the  system  of  growing  plants  and  fruits  in  manure- 
heated  houses  was  so  successful — the  old  gardeners  by  instinct 
knowing  long  ago  what  modern  science  has  only  quite  recently 
proved.  Here  we  may  observe  the  Nepenthes  have  taken  a  step  in 
advance,  and  devote  one  part  of  their  leaf  structure  to  absorption 
of  nutriment  and  another  portion  to  the  usual  respiratory  offices — 
just  as,  in  a  way  anal.agous,  we  see  many  species  of  Ferns  relegate  the 
office  of  bearing  reproductive  organs  to  one  set  of  fronds,  the  leaf- 
duties  pure  and  simple  being  performed  by  anotlier  distinct  set,  each  in 
structure  being  especially  fitted  for  the  different  functions  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  pkant,  If  insect  food  is  really  thus 
essential  to  Nepenthes,  one  might  be  excused  for  expecting  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  their  successful  culture  in  gardens.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  since  isolation  and  culture  remove  them  at  once 
from  the  great  struggle  for  life  to  which  they  are  naturally  subjected, 
and  their  roots,  under  favourable  conditions,  are  tlius  amply  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state  without  further  aid. 
I  will  now  venture  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  natural  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  found  growing  abroad.  Borneo  may  be 
said  to  be  the  "head-centre  "  or  focus  of  the  genus,  since  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  known  species  are  natives  of  that  island.  N. 
Rifflesiana  is  common  to  miny  of  the  other  Indian  islands,  although 
introduced  originally  from  Singapore  ;  and  wherever  it  is  found  it  is 
generally  in  lowland  jungle.  I  have  seen  it  growing  freely  in 
swamps  near  the  sea,  where  one  had  to  wade  in  water  up  to  the 
waist  in  order  to  collect  its  seeds  ;  again,  it  comes  up  in  dry  cleared 
ground  in  the  island  of  Singapore,  and  also  elsewhere,  as  one  of  the 
first  of  all  the  native  plants  to  resume  growth  after  the  land  has 
been  cleared  by  jungle  fires  :  indeed,  the  Chinese  settlers  devoted  to 
land  culture  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  weed  pests 
in  localities  where  it  has  become  firmly  established.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  sight,  however,  to  see  tlie  plants  growing  in  open  jungle — 
some  only  1  ft.  high,  and  laden  with  pitchers  ;  others  scrambling  up 

*  A  Paper  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Bmrbidge,  reai  before  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  May  4. 
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the  shrubs  to  a  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of 
purple  flower  spikes  or  clusters  of  seed  pods.  In  many  places  in 
Borneo  N.  graoilis  is  a  weed,  to  be  found  plentifully  in  every  wet 
ditch  ;  and  the  tall  stems  of  the  species  N.  ampullacea  and  N. 
Rafflesiana  are  so  tough,  that  the  native  foresters  cut  and  twist 
them  as  a  substitue  for  ropes  and  withes.  One  of  the  finest  of  all 
the  lowland  species  is  N.  bioaloarata  (which  recently  received  a 
first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultaral  Society  at  South 
Kensington,  when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons),  which  bears 
self-coloured  red  pitchers  the  size  of  a  cream-jug,  with  a  couple  of 
sharp  thorns  or  spurs  under  the  heart-shaped  lid.  In  foliage  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Nepenthes  ;  and  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view  tliis  species  is  peculiar,  as  its  pitchers  afford  shelter  to  colo- 
nies of  ants,  which  bore  a  hole  through  the  hollow  stalk  of  the 
pitcher  for  ingress  and  egress,  just  as  bees  sometimes  pierce  the 
tubes  of  Aohimenes  or  Bean-flowers  in  their  search  after  nectar. 
One  of  the  finest  of  all  cultivated  Nepenthes  is  N.  sanguinea,  ori  fin- 
ally introduced  by  Thomas  Lobb  from  Mount  Ophir,  a  mountain 
lying  inland  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Malacca,  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Straits  of  the  same  name.  It  bears  bold  pitchers  6  in. 
to  9  in.  in  length,  and  in  its  native  habitat  they  are  of  a  vivid  crim- 
son or  blood  colour,  hence  its  name.  Allow  me  here  to  point  out 
one  of  those  anachronisms  of  which  we  find  so  many  in  gardening ; 
This  pitcher  plant  grows  side  by  side  on  Mount  Ophir  with  another 
lovely  exotic  shrub,  Rhododendron  jasminiflorum  ;  and  while  the 
one  absolutely  requires  a  close  and  high  stove  temperature,  the  other 
will  not  only  exist,  but  actually  thrive  best  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
Quite  a  new  race  of  what  are  called  "  greenhouse  Rhododendrons" 
has  been  obtained  by  the  hybridism  of  the  Jasmine-flowered  Rho- 
dodendron, from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  the  orange-blossomed 
R.  javanicum  from  the  island  of  Java,  both  natives  of  the  hot  Tropics; 
but  at  present,  notwithstanding  all  that  hybridism  has  effecteel  in 
the  genus  Nepenthes,  we  are  as  far  off  from  a  race  of  "greenhouse 
kitchen  plants  "  as  ever. 

There  is  a  Nepenthes  which,  although  at  present  rare  and  expen 
sive,  still  is  to  be  met  with  in  some  gardens  under  the  name  of  N. 
villosa,  or  N.  lanata.  The  correct  name  of  this  plant,  however,  is 
N.  Veitchi ;  and  it  is  especially  remarkable  as  being  a  purely  epiphy- 
tal species  in  Borneo,  where  it  is  found  wild.  There  are  several 
species  which,  although  at  first  terrestrial,  yet  eventually  become 
epiphytes,  as  they  scramble  up  the  mossy  trunks  or  along  the 
branches  of  trees  ;  but  N.  Veitchi  is  an  epiphyte  pure  and  simple 
from  its  earliest  seedling  state.  It  difiers  from  all  other  species  in 
its  habit  of  growth,  the  leaves  being  produced  right  and  left  of  the 
main  axis  or  stem,  as  in  a  Vanda  ;  and,  as  the  roots  are  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  plant  firmly  in  its  place,  some  of  the  leaves  clasp 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  or  branch  on  which  it  grows  as  an  additional 
security.  No  other  Nepenthes,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  this  peculiar 
habit,  their  general  method  of  holding  themselves  aloft  being  by  a 
tendril-like  coil  or  two  made  by  the  stalk  of  the  pitchers  when  in 
a  young  state,  which  coil  firmly  grasps  any  twig  or  branching  support 
which  may  happen  to  come  it  its  way.  Were  it  not  forthese  peculiar 
ways  of  self-support,  the  plants  would  be  borne  to  the  earth  by  the 
weight  of  water  secreted  or  collected  in  tlieir  pitchers.  In  the  case 
of  young  plants,  or  the  offshoots  from  prostrate  old  stems,  I  noticed 
that  such  invariably  produced  the  finest  pitchers,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  cultivated  plants  at  home.  What  may  be  novel  to  many 
here,  is  the  fact  that  the  finest  pitchers  of  all  were  those  which 
rested  upon  the  surface  of  the  earbh,  often  being  buried  in  a  moist 
dibris  of  leaves  and  Moss  ;  and  what  is  more,  the  jiitchers  thus  kept 
moist  and  shaded  were  far  finer  in  colour  than  those  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  In  alluding  to  this  point,  two  bits  of  homely  garden  prac- 
tice recur  to  my  mind  :  First,  the  prize  Onion  growers  of  Lanoasliire 
never  allow  their  Onion  bulbs  to  become  dry  when  growing,  but 
swathe  them  in  wet  Moss  so  as  to  keep  the  bulb-coats  in  a  moist 
and  elastic  condition.  The  second  point  bearing  on  this  resting  of 
the  pitcher  on  the  moist  ground  recalls  the  practice  of  putting  a 
little  saucer  of  water  or  wet  Moss  under  the  nose  of  the  big  prize 
Gooseberries  for  which  Lancashire  is  so  peculiarly  famous. 

There  is  a  remarkably  fine  Nepenthes  grown  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  N.  distillatoria,  but  which,  more  correctly,  is  N.  Khasyana  ; 
and  of  this  I  wish  to  speak,  because  when  developed  by  good  culture, 
as  one  may  see  it  at  Drumlanrig,  Chatsworth,  or  Glasnevin,  it  is  one 
of  the  very  best  of  all  the  older  cultivated  kinds.  Nearly  all  others 
do  best  when  headed  back  now  and  then  so  as  to  induce  breaks  from 
near  the  base,  but  N.  Khasyana  and  N.  gracilis  are  essentially  climb- 
ing species,  which  develop  finer  pitchers  as  they  increase  in  length 
of  stem.  As  a  climber  for  a  close  warm  stove  or  Orchid  house,  there 
are  few  plants  more  interesting  than  this  Nepenthes,  the  pitchers  of 
which  are  nearly  1  ft.  long,  as  thick  as  one's  wrist  at  their  widest 
diameter,  and  capable  of  holding  a  pint  of  water.  One  of  the  most 
singular  of  all  the  species  in  pitcher  development  is  N.  ampullacea, 
which  frequently  bears  from  ten  to  thirty  pitchers  in  a  cluster  near 


the  base  of  the  stem.  In  the  case  of  this  species  the  pitcher-bearing 
portion  of  the  stem  and  its  leaves  are  curiously  arrested  in  growth, 
so  that  not  only  are  the  urns  crowded  together  in  clusters,  but  the 
leaves  which  bear  them  are  reduced  to  more  short  pitcher-stalks,  all 
leafy  expansion  being  absent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaves  pro- 
duced on  the  stem  above  these  clusters  of  urns  are  of  the  usual 
character,  except  that  pitchers  are  very  rarely  produced  by  them. 

I  must  not  omit  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  Nepenthes  are 
diceoious  plants,  the  male  and  female  organs  being  produced  upon 
distinct  individuals;  and  when  abroad,  where  these  plants  most 
abound,  I  was  interested  in  the  question  as  to  whether  the  male  or 
the  female  plants  produced  the  most  or  largest  pitchers.  It  there  is 
any  difference  at  all  in  this  respect,  the  male  plants  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  practically  there  is  but  little  difference  either  way. 
Some  varieties  of  a  species  are,  however,  far  preferable  to  others  for 
their  free  pitcher-producing  qualities  ;  and  one  such  variety  of 
N.  Rafflesiana  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  introduce  to  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  by  means  of  seeds  and  living  plants. 
The  original  plants  grew  in  wet  sandy  peat,  in  an  open  sunny  piece 
of  jungle,  on  one  of  the  islands  off  the  Bornean  coast  ;  and  on  quite 
small  plants,  not  exceeding  15  in.  in  height,  I  have  counted  fifty 
highly-coloured  pitchers.  To  show  how  these  plants  love  briglit 
sunshine  and  water,  I  may  say  that  so  hot  were  stones  lying  on  the 
ground  near  the  plants  during  dry  weather  that  a  match  readily 
ignited  on  its  being  placed  in  contact  with  them ;  while  at  other 
times,  especially  after  heavy  rains,  these  li'.tle  plants  were  altogether 
submerged.  This  "leaking  and  bathing  "  system,  which succeoded 
so  well  in  nature,  would  not  be  an  advisable  one  to  follow  or  imi- 
tate in  our  hothouses  at  liome  ;  still  I  mention  it  as  being  instructive, 
as  showing  to  what  extremes  plants  are  sometimes  exposed  in  the 
tropics. 

The  propagation  of  Nepenthes  is  effected  by  means  of  seeds  or  cut- 
tings. Seeds  are,  however,  so  rarely  produced  in  private  gardens, 
that  the  vegetative  mode  of  propagation  is  that  most  generally  fol- 
lowed. Side-breaks  from  the  main  stem  make  the  best  cuttings,  and 
root  freely  if  inserted  in  a  close  propagating  case,  in  a  steady  tem- 
perature of  from  70°  to  90''.  Living  Sphagnum  Moss  is  a  good  root- 
ing medium  ;  so  is  Cocoa-nut  fibre  ;  or,  the  cuttings  may  be  placed  in 
the  drainage  hole  of  a  small  2\-m.  pot,  inverted  over  a  tan  or  fibre 
bed  in  a  bottom-heated  propagating  case.  This  affords  a  small  cham- 
ber of  hot,  moist  air,  highly  conducive  to  root-growth,  while  the 
chances  of  rotting  or  of  damping  off  are  reduced  considerably.  It 
is  essential  to  take  off  the  cuttings  during  the  spring  or  summer, 
rather  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Side-breaks  or  tops 
with  from  three  to  five  leaves  make  good  cuttings,  and  their  bases 
should  be  of  moderately  hard  wood,  or  they  are  apt  to  damp  or 
"turn  soapj', "  as  the  propagators  say.  When  at  Chatsworth  some 
years  ago,  I  noted  that  Mr.  Speed  had  large  numbers  of  Nepenthes 
cuttings  rooted  in  the  white  Derbyshire  spar  with  which  the  side 
benches  in  the  Amherstia  house  were  covered.  When  cuttings  are 
rooted,  considerable  care  is  requisite  in  removing  them  from  the 
Moss  or  spar  ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  use  great  care  in  pot- 
ting them.  Small  pots,  or,  better  still,  baskets  may  be  used.  A 
compost  of  living  Sphagnum  Moss  and  fibrous  peat  suits  these  plants 
well,  care  being  taken  to  let  it  lie  in  the  house  or  in  a  heated  shed 
to  become  warm,  or  the  delicate  hair-like  roots  will  receive  a 
cheek  in  being  at  once  plunged  into  cold  material  from  a 
bottom-heated  ease.  Pot  the  plants  iiigh,  and  add  a 
covering  of  freshly-picked  Sphagnum  Moss.  A  sweet,  porous,  well- 
drained  compost  is  of  all  things  necessary  ;  for,  although  they  like 
repeated  soakings  of  water  during  hot  v/eather,  yet  anything  like 
stagnant  moisture  will  speedily  ruin  the  most  promising  specimen. 
I  find  that  the  roots  of  Nepenthes,  like  tliose  of  many  Orchids, 
ramify  freely  through  the  living  Sphagnum  with  which  the  pots  are 
surfaced.  Shade  is  necessary,  more  especially  for  newly-potted  or 
weakly  plants  ;  well-established  specimens,  however,  are  improved 
by  moderate  and  judicious  exposure  to  light  and  mild  sunshine. 
The  exact  amount  of  shade  necessary  for  them  depends  much  upon 
the  aspect  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown  :  if  it  be  a  lean-to 
facing  the  north,  but  little,  if  any,  will  be  required.  Some  very 
strong-oonstitutioned  hybrids  have  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  who  possess  the  finest  collection  in  the  country  of  these 
beautiful  plants,  and  a  walli  through  their  Nepenthes  houses  is  a 
rich  treat  to  lovers  of  tropical  vegetation  when  well  cultivated  at 
home.  The  plants  are  mostly  grown  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof,  and  the  fantastic  urn-like  appendages  droop  in  profusion  over- 
head and  on  all  sides — contrasted  here  %vith  scarlet  Anthuriums  or 
fine-leaved  Marantas,  and  there  with  pearly  Eucharis  or  wire-leaved 
Crotons  of  many  forms.  Several  remarkable  species  have  been 
described  and  figured  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  vol.  xxii.  of  the 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  the  most  important  being  N.  Rajah,  N.  Edward- 
siana,  N.  Lowi,  and  N.  villosa  ;  these  are  all  Bornean.  N.  Zey- 
lauica  and  a  red-pi tchered  variation  of  the  type  is  found  in  Ceylon  ; 
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N.  Viellardi  is  a  singular  species  from  New  Caledonia  ;  and  a  large 
and  beautiful  species,  N.  Wardi,  was  some  years  ago  found  on  a 
mountain  in  the  Seychelles,  and  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Per- 
ceval Wright  in  his  "Contributions  "  to  the  flora  of  those  islands. 
A  solitary  species  has  been  already  recorded  from  the  Eastern 
Eldorado,  New  Guinea,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  yet  finer 
kinds  will  be  discovered  there  on  its  high  mountain  chains,  but 
whether  equal  in  size  and  interest  to  those  from  the  higher  ranges 
of  Borneo  is  open  to  doubt. 


ROSES. 


PACKING    PLANTS. 


Having  received  within  the  last  six  months  two  cases  of  hardy  and 
iialf-hardy  plants  from  America,  and  forwarded  in  return  the  same 
number  to  the  New  World,  I  am  enabled  to  say  a  word  on  the  mode 
of  packing.  Putting  America  aside  for  the  moment,  the  seasonal 
difference  between  two  countries  and  the  temperatures  of  the  lati- 
tudes which  the  plants  would  have  to  pass  should  be  studied.  Wiiat 
I  mean  is  this  :  having  determined  to  forward  plants  to  a  distant 
country  at  an  eligible  season  for  sending  them,  would  they  be  re- 
ceived in  the  midst  of  a  tropical  summer  or  in  the  depth  of  an  arctic 
winter?  This  is  a  most  important  point,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  sender,  and  shows  the  necessity  of  seasonal  preparations,  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  of  the  articles  intended  to  be  sent.  Of  this 
I  was  reminded  by  a  friend  in  America,  to  whom  liaving  a  few  plants 
to  send  by  post,  I  was  advised  as  to  the  season  to  do  so ;  otherwise 
they  would  have  been  "  roasted  on  the  journey,"  And  now,  with  some 
reluctance,  I  must  differ  from  Mr.  Elwes  wlien  he  recommends 
"damp  Sphagnum"  as  the  best  packing  material  for  American 
plants  "  tliat  go  to  rest  "  in  the  same  way  as  South  Pjuropean  species, 
knowing  from  experience  that  a  number  of  plants  (say  100)  placed 
in  d.un;)  Moss,  and  packed  tightly  in  an  air-tight  box,  are  almost  cer- 
tain, through  the  damp  engendering  heat  (though  dormant  when 
sent),  tobcstimulated  inthetransit  to  a  fatal  activity,  and  they  will  too 
often  arrive  in  tlio  condition  of  forced  Seakale.  Last  November  I 
received  a  ca^e  of  plants  from  a  friend  in  America  beautifully 
packed  under  the  above  conditions  ;  and  most  of  them,  though  they 
ought  to  have  been  dormant,  were  in  full  growth  when  they  arrived, 
and  in  tliis  condition  had  to  face  an  arctic  winter.  The  result  may 
be  imagined  :  with  all  possible  care  many  of  them  perished.  I  quite 
agre^  with  Mr.  Elwes  that  in  the  case  of  a  few  plants  in  a  compara- 
tively small  box  damp  Moss  is  beneficial  and  essential  ;  but  for  a 
large  number  damp  JIoss,  as  I  have  said,  would  be  as  fatal  to  a 
plant  as  a  damp  bed  would  bo  to  a  traveller.  Having  to  send  a  case 
of  plants  to  New  Jersey,  I  was  particularly  requested  not  to  use  any- 
thing too  damp  in  the  way  of  packing.  There  is  a  jjrobability 
of  reviving  a  semi-dried  plant,  but  a  moisture-soddened  one  is 
hjpeless. 

Having  gone  thus  far,  the  question  arises.  Seeing  the  vicissitudes 
which  plants  have  to  encounter  in  transit,  is  a  plant  better  forwarded 
in  a  dormant  state,  or  in  a  state  of  activity  ?  I  contend  for  the 
latter.  A  plant  or  shrub  or  tree  will  move  and  travel  and  grow 
better  when  in  a  given  state  of  activity  than  when  dormant.  A 
plant  that  has  commenced  to  grow  will  struggle  hard  for  life  before 
it  will  die.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Elwes  about  superfluous  packing. 
Plants  coming  a  long  distance  are  often  smothered  or  strangled  on 
the  journey,  as  I  believe  it  is  as  possible  to  smother  a  plant  as  it  is 
an  animal ;  it  would  therefore  be  as  well  if  plants  could  breathe 
a  little  on  the  journey.  How  a  plant  smothered  in  a  large  mass  of 
packing  material,  strangled  with  half-a-dozen  yards  of  twine  twisted 
around  it  till  it  appears  as  if  in  a  net,  nailed  up  in  an  air-tight  box, 
and  buried  in  a  dungeon  for  weeks,  can  ever  live,  is  a  marvel.  Bulbs 
and  such-like  fleshy-rooted  plants  incur  less  danger  in  transit  than 
any  other  class  of  plants  ;  and,  like  Mr.  Elwes,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  had  a  consignment  of  plants — Cypripediums,  Trilliums — sent 
me  in  March  last,  many  of  whicli  are  in  bloom.  It  is  a  capital  plan 
to  trickle  in  among  packed  plants  such  material  as  the  chaff  of 
Back-wheat,  or  some  such  material,  so  as  to  fill  up  all  interstices, 
prevent  evaporation,  and  counteract,  in  a  great  measure,  fermenta- 
tion ;  and  on  a  larger  scale,  with  such  things  as  shrubs  and  trees, 
chopped  up  liay  or  twig;  placed  alternately  in  layers  with  the  plants 
is  a  commendable  practice,  forming,  as  it  were,  air  chambers,  and 
keeping  the  whole  mass  open.  After  all,  the  great  point  is  the  treat- 
ment of  plants  on  their  arrival  after  a  long  voyage,  which  perhaps 
mxy  be  a  matter  for  a  future  notice.  Thos.  Williams. 

Bath  Lodge,  Ormskirh. 


Viburnum  Sieboldi.— Can  any  reader  oblige  us  with  full- 
sized  bloom-heads  of  this  shrub  ?  or  say  where  they  may  be  seen  in 
good  condition  ? 


AMEEICAN    KOSES. 

Mr.  Ellwanger's  paper  on  American  Roses  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  and  published  in  The 
Garden  (p.  .397),  has  induced  Mr.  Hovey  to  send  us  a  further  and 
perhaps  still  more  complete  account  of  them,  which  his  long  expe- 
rience of  them  and  acquaintance  with  their  history  well  qualifies  him 
to  do. 

The  cultivation  and  production  of  seedling  Roses  in  America  (says 
Mr.  Hovey)  has  been  very  much  greater  than  many  suppose.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  astonished  myself  in  looking  over  the  volumes  of 
the  "Magazineof  Horticulture,"  for  the  first  time  for  some  years,  to 
find  how  extensively  Rose  culture  was  carried  on  many  years  gone 
by.  I  find  the  names  of  many  who  raised  fine  seedling  Roses, 
and  the  names  of  Roses  several  of  which  have  passed  out  of 
cultivation,  and  others  still  very  popular  ;  and  I  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  names  of  gardeners  and  amateurs  who  have  grown  the 
more  popular  sorts,  somewhat  in  the  order  of  their  production.  It 
is  curious  to  notice  that  many  of  them  are  Scotch,  English,  French, 
and  German  gardeners,  who  came  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  rapid 
advancement  in  horticulture  :  among  gardeners  and  nurserymen  we 
have  Philippe  Noisette,  Samuel  Feast,  J.  Pierce,  R.  Buist,  J.  Sher- 
wood, D.  Boll,  Mackenzie,  Buchanan,  J.  Pentland,  A.  Burgess,  G. 
Cartwright,  A.  Koch,  and  others  ;  and  among  amateurs — Mr.  Har- 
rison, J.  Champney,  Mrs.  N.  Herbemont,  Geo.  C.  Thorburn,  Prof. 
C.  G.  Page,  Rev.  j.  M.  Sprunt,  and  J.  P.  Waddell.  The  Roses  raised 
by  these  cultivators  have  all  been  described  in  the  "Magazine"  (except 
those  of  M.  Noisette)  at  the  date  of  their  introduction,  and  your 
readers  have  only  to  refer  to  its  vols,  to  find  the  original  descriptions. 
In  Vol.  iii.  Mr.  Buist  gave  an  account  of  his  mode  of  raising  seedling  Roses; 
and  in  the  same  volume,  M.  Boll,  at  my  request,  for  he  was  a  true 
friend,  communicated  his  mode  of  raising  seedling  Roses  :  certainly 
quite  different  from  the  generally  received  opinion,  and  more  com- 
plete than  anything  I  had  ever  read  up  to  that  time  ;  for 
it  was  the  general  impression  that  Rose  seeds  did  not  readily  vege- 
tate, and  required  two  or  more  years  to  show  their  flowers,  while  by 
M.  Boll's  method  they  flowered  in  from  four  to  six  months  from  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seeds.  In  Vols.  xxiv.  and  xxvi..  Professor 
Page,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  kindly  contributed  eight  articles,  cover- 
ing forty  pages,  on  the  culture,  hybridisation,  and  growth  of  seedling 
Roses,  with  an  account  of  his  seedlings.  Certainly  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  valuable  of  American  Ptoses  is  not  even  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Ellwanger's  paper  ;  this  is  the  famous  Harrisoni,  the  best  yellow, 
next  to  the  Persian,  and  which  was  raised  by  a  retired  sea  captain 
in  New  York  about  18.30,  and  first  noticed  by  me  in  1837. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  a  near  neighbour  of  M.  Boll's,  whose  nursery  I 
often  visited.  In  184S  I  called  to  see  M.  Boll  and  looked  at  his 
Roses,  and  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  them  that  I  wished  to  pur- 
chase some  of  his  seedlings  as  soon  as  ready ;  but  he  replied  to  my 
wishes  with  the  remark  that  he  should  not  sell  them  in  this  country, 
as  he  could  do  a  great  deal  better  in  France.  I  knew  one  of  his 
Roses  to  have  been  secured  only  by  importation  ;  and  I  stated  subse- 
quently in  the  "Magazine  of  Horticulture"  (Vol.  xxiii.,  p.  264) 
that  M.  Boll  had  sent  his  seedlings  to  France,  as  he  had  informed  me 
at  the  above  period.  I  know  of  no  information  that  he  did  so,  only 
from  his  statement  to  me  and  its  publication  in  the  "Magazine." 

And  first,  I  ought  not  to  pass  by  M.  Philippe  Noisette,  the  brother 
of  M.  Louis  Noisette,  the  well-known  French  horticultural  writer, 
who  settled  in  Charleston,  as  a  nurseryman,  and  there  pro- 
duced the  Rose  which  is  the  parent  of  all  that  is  grand  and  regal, 
and,  as  the  French  say,  niafpujique,  among  Roses,  La  Marechal  Niel. 
This  was  the  Rosa  Noisettiaua,  so  named  in  Redout6's  splendid  work 
on  Roses,  where  it  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  due  credit  given  to 
M.  Noisette  for  the  origination  of  tliis  splendid  tribe.  It  was  an 
accidental  hybrid  between  the  old  Musk  Rose  and  the  China,  was 
raised  in  1817,  and  sent  to  his  brother  in  Paris  in  1818,  in  whose  nur- 
sery it  flowered,  and  where  Redout(5  made  his  painting  of  the 
Rose,  which  he  published  in  1820  with  a  full  description,  and  where 
he  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  this  grand  acquisition,  which  had 
proved  hardy  in  France.  And  here  I  must  say  the  thanks — and  I 
might  add,  the  homage — of  every  lover  of  beautiful  Roses,  are  due 
to  M.  Pradel  for  this  most  superb  of  all  Noisette  Roses,  and  which 
I  fear  will  never  be  surpassed,  unless  it  is  in  securing  an  erect  stem. 
I  never  pass  beneath  a  huge  specimen,  .50  ft.  long,  covering  half  of  a 
large  house,  but  I  involuntarily  make  my  bow  to  this  great, 
grand  Rose,  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter  ;  I  cut  one  to-day,  as 
deep  in  its  golden  petals  as  the  flash  of  the  setting  sun.  It  is  some- 
thing for  us  to  be  proud  of — viz.,  this  early  progress  in  Rose  culture, 
and  the  origination  of  the  Noisette  Rose,  whose  descendant  we  so 
highly  prize  :  truly  a  veritable  Franco-American,  fit  representative 
of  the  houses  of  Lafayette  and  Washington,  the  skill  of  Frenchmen, 
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and  the  energy  of  Americans — the  polished  culture  of  centuries,  the 
rough  homeliness  of  Rivitres  amid  the  savage  tribes  of  a  new  conti- 
nent, and  surrounded  by  barbarian  customs.  The  Champney  Rose 
or  Champney'6  Blush  was  for  a  long  time  a  favourite  variety,  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  reliable  account  of  its  production.  It 
was  in  all  our  catalogues  until  the  Prairie  Roses,  by  their  hardiness, 
drove  it  out  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Champney,  I  believe,  resided  in 
Charleston,  and  his  Rose  was  an  accidental  Hybrid,  supposed 
to  be  between  the  China  and  Musk.  It  is  now  only  to  be  found  in 
the  gardens  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  enumerated  in  my  cata- 
logue of  Roses  from  1845  to  1854.  Of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  raiser  of 
Harrisoni,  our  inost  valuable  hardy  yellow  Rose,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  it  has  not  been  equalled,  and  he  must  stand  among  the  few  who 
have  given  us  entirely  new  creations.  This  quartette  of  Rose 
growers.  Noisette,  Harrison,  Feast,  and  Pierce,  have  brought  their 
names  in  the  most  pleasant  association  with  all  Rose  growers  ;  for 
Messrs.  Feast  and  Pierce  have  enriched  our  gardens  with  the  only 
hardy  and  exquisitely  beautiful  climbing  Roses  that  will  grow  freely 
and  bloom  profusely  in  our  cold  climate  ;  for  the  Ayrshires,  and  all 
others  except  the  old  Russelliana  and  the  poor  Boursault,  are  tender, 
and  comparatively  worthless. 

Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  the  pioneer  in  the  culture  of  our 
native  or  wild  Primrose,  deservedly  holds  a  prominent  place  among 
our  Rosariaus;  for  to  him  everybody  whowishesa  free-growing,  entirely 
hardy,  and  beautiful  running  Rose  must  be  indebted.  His  first  was 
his  best,  and  the  best  of  all  that  have  yet  been  raised.  This  was 
what  was  then  called  Beauty  of  the  Prairies  (1839),  but  afterwards 
Queen  of  the  Prairies  (1844).  It  is  a  most  rampant  grower,  hardy 
to  the  very  tips  of  the  shoots  in  the  coldest  winters,  as  large  and 
double  as  the  Gallica  Rose,  and  blooms  just  as  the  June  Roses  are 
about  done,  and  produces  clusters  of  ten  to  thirty  flowers,  which 
retain  their  cupped  and  handsome  shape  under  the  hottest  July  sun. 
For  this  and  his  other  Roses,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  in  1846  awarded  Mr.  Feast  their  gold  medal  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  valuable  labours  in  the  production  of  seedling  Prairies. 
But  if  Mr.  Feast  led  off,  Mr.  Pierce  followed  witii  equal  success. 
His  Roses  were  such  a  very  remarkable  lot  of  one  batch  of  seedlings 
that  I  must  digress  a  little,  as  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of 
naming  and  introducing  them.  In  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1843 
I  visited  Mr.  Pierce  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  he  showed  me  his 
plants,  not  then  in  flower,  and  I  spoke  of  their  great  beauty.  I 
could  hardly  believe  what  he  stated,  and,  seeing  my  doubts,  he  said 
to  me  :  "I  have  duplicate  plants,  and  I  will  send  you  one  of  each. 
If  they  do  not  prove  to  be  beautiful  throw  them  away  ;  if  they  do 
prove  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation,  give  them  any  names 
you  please,  and  distribute  them  when  you  like."  Such  was 
the  generous  nature  of  Mr.  Pierce. 

But  of  this  valuable  class  j^ar  excellence  of  American  Roses  to  us — 
and  I  hope  to  your  gardens  too — I  must  add  something  more.  Mr. 
Pierce's  Ro^es  were  the  result  of  accidental  fertilisation,  as  I  believe 
were  Mr.  Feast's  also.  It  was  a  few  years  previous  to  their  intro- 
duction that  Mr.  Pierce  sent  me  an  article  for  the  "Magazine,"  recom- 
mending the  culture  of  the  Prairie  Rose  for  hedges  in  the  North,  as 
the  Clierokee  Rose  (R.  Icevigata)  is  used  in  the  South — a  very  excel- 
lent paper,  in  which  he  stated  his  experience,  the  ease  with  which 
they  were  raised,  and  their  importance,  saying  he  was  surprised  to 
find  among  his  bed  of  seedlings  many  beautiful  double  varieties.  Mr. 
Pierce  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  appreciation  of  the  Prairie  Roses.  After 
describing  tlie  native  Tennesee  Prairie,  or  Michigan  Rose,  he  says  : 
— "Having  raised  a  small  lot  from  seed  four  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  stocks,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  third  year 
that  I  had  amongst  them  twelve  fine  varieties  of  double  Roses,  all 
partaking,  as  to  hardiness,  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  abundance  of 
bloom,  of  tlie  character  of  the  parent ;  they  are  all  runners,  and 
bloom  in  clusters.  This  Rose — for  ages  in  existence,  and  spread  for 
thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  which  has  not  produced  one  double 
offspring,  so  far  as  we  can  learn — is  now  destined  to  become,  by 
being  brought  in  contact  with  other  varieties,  the  parent  of  a  class 
of  Roses  equal  to  the  choicest  productions  of  our  gardens.  None  of 
mine  liave  yet  shown  a  disposition  to  become  monthly  or  perpetual ; 
but  I  understand  Mr.  S.  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  has  produced  some 
that  are  perpetual.  How  desirable  it  would  be  to  have  a  class  of 
perpetual  climbing  cluster  Roses  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the 
frosts  of  our  winters,  and  take  the  place  of  the  Musk,  the  Noisette, 
the  Champney,  and  others,  which  form  such  bsautiful  ornaments  of 
our  grounds,  but  which  are  with  such  difficulty  protected  even  so 
far  south  as  here  at  Washington." 

As  your  great  Rosarian  has  said,  we  now  make  our  bow,  not  to 
Catherine  Mermet,  but  to  an  American  lady  who  has  earned  a  wide 
reputation  for  her  grand  productions.  This  was  Mrs.  N.  Herbemont, 
of  Columbia,  S.C.,  who  raised,  about  1830,  the  once  famous  Herbe- 
mont Musk  Cluster  and  Herbemont's  Grandiflora,  the  parents  on  one 
side  of  Mr.  Feast's  and  Mr.  Pierce's  Prairies,   and  without  which. 


perhaps,  we  should  never  have  had  those  grand  acquisitions.  They 
were,  up  to  within  a  iew  years,  most  extensively  cultivated  at  the 
South,  where  they  grew  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and  often  produced 
seventy-five  or  more  flowers  in  one  cluster,  deliciously  fragrant. 
This  lady  also  raised  a  very  large  white  Rose,  very  double,  tall 
grower,  and  perpetual  bloomer,  but  it  could  not  be  propagated,  so  it 
was  said.  M.  Boll  was  an  enthusiastic  Frenchman  and  great  lover 
of  Roses.  In  a  notice  of  his  collection  I  made  the  remark  in  1837 
that  the  "seedling  Roses  are  all  of  them  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Boll,"  upwards  of  100  in  number.  In  the  same  year  he 
described  his  seedling  Pretty  American  as  the  smallest  of  all  Roses, 
and  stated  he  had  "  150  seedlings,  all  of  which  had  flowered  within 
the  past  two  years."  In  1847  he  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Association  for  a  fine  display  of  seedling  Roses  ; 
but  they  were  never  distributed  or  sold  here,  neither  were  they 
named.  Mr.  Buist,  the  well-known  nurseryman  of  Philadephia, 
raised  several  fine  seedlings  of  Bengal,  or  Noisettes,  and  tried  his 
hand  at  the  Prairies,  but,  beginning  with  the  old  Elegans  or  Ken- 
tucky Multiflora,  a  poor  semi-double  variety,  I  presume  he  did  not 
succeed,  as  I  never  heard  of  any  fine  kinds  of  his  growth. 

Following  these  in  1837,  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural   Society 
awarded   the  prize  for  the    best  seedling    Rose    to    Mackenzie    & 
Buchanan;  and  in  1839  Mr.  Drybush  was  awarded  the  prize  "for 
the  best  American  seedling  Rose,  a  very  fine  dark  red,"  by  the  same 
society.     In    the    same    year,    Mr.    T.    P.    Green,    of    Charleston, 
received  a  silver  medal  for  his  Rose  Golconda,  a  splendid  variety  of 
running  Rose.     Mr.  J.  F.  Michel,  of  the  same  city,  was  accorded  a 
medal  for  his  beautiful  seedling  La  Belle  Huguenot.     Mr.  T.  Hofg, 
of  New  York,   brought  out  his  seedling  yellow  Roses,  from  Harri- 
soni, but  not  so  good.     In   1840    Mr.    J.    Sherwood,   Philadelphia, 
exhibited  his  seedling  Sherwoodi.     I  saw  this  in  1841  at  Mr.  Sher- 
wood's  grounds,   and  describod  it   "as  equal  to  the  old  Cabbage 
Rose,  but  quite  different  in  colour,  being  as  brilliant  in  colour  as 
Verbena  Melindres."     The  plants  were  sold  at  5  dollars  each.     This 
year  Mr.  A.  Suter,  of  Washington,  exhibited  his  seedlings,  Susanna, 
Pink  Noisette,  Yellow  Centre,  and  Pocahontas.     Again,  in  1844,  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  awarded  a  prize  to   Mr.  Kil- 
vington  for  the  best  ever-blooming  seedling.     It  is  described  as  one 
of  the  largest  Roses,   the  bud  before  expansion  measuring  3  in.  in 
length,  a  Tea,  and  very  double.   He  named  it,  in  honour  of  our  distin- 
guished statesman,   Henry  Clay.     It  was  this  year  that  Mr.  Feast 
sent  me  cut  flowers  of  all  his  Prairie  Roses  (five  in  number)  accom- 
panied by  the   following  note  : — "  Perceiving  that  some  difficulty 
exists  in  the  nomenclature  of  some  of  my  Prairie  Roses,  I  now  send 
you  a  few  specimens,   with  the  anticipation  that  you  may  set  the 
matter  right  through  the  columns  of  your  magazine." — Tlieir  correct 
names,  with  descriptions,   were  published.     Mr.   Rache,  of   Phila- 
delphia, exhibited  a  fine  seedling  raised  from  Reine  de  Lombardy. 
In  1848,  Mr.  J.  P.  Waddell,  of  Athens,   Georgia,  wrote  me  rs  fol- 
lows : — "But  the  Rose — the  Rose  is  my  passion.      I  have  succeeded 
in  raising  two  from  seed  which  are  worthy  of  preservation  ;    one  is, 
I  know,   a  seedling  from  the  hybrid  Remontant  Madame  Laffay, 
larger,  and  rather  duller  in  colour  ;  the  other  is  a  cluster  Rose,  not 
a  climber.     They  blossomed  for  the  first  time  last  May.     I  find  that 
it  was  not  until  1857  that  more  attention  was  turned  to  the  Rose. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Pentland,  of  Baltimore,  brought  out  his  Beauty  of 
Greenmont  and  Woodland  Margaret,  two  Noisettes  ;  and  Mr.  Koch, 
of  the  same  city,  Cornelia  Koch,  called  now  Cornelia  Cook,  a  seed- 
ling from  Devoniensis.     Mr.  George  C.  Thorburn  also  raised  one  he 
called  Combatant,  which  from  his  description  I  think  is  the  same  as 
the  President.     It  was  the  same  year  that  Isabella  Gray  was  brought 
to  notice,  though  it  had  been  sent  to  England  two  years  before. 
This  and  the  Augusta,  a  seedling  from  Solfaterre,  made  quite  a  stir 
among  Rose  growers  ;  but  though  fine  Roses,  they  have  mostly  dis- 
appeared    from     cultivation.       Professor    Page's    Roses,     General 
Washington,  Cinderella,  and  America,  were  introduced  in  1857  ;  and 
also  George  Peabody,  a  fine  Bourbon  raised   by  Mr.   Pentland.     I 
think  it  was  in  1860  that  I  visited  Mr.  Buchanan  at  Astoria,  when  he 
showed  me  a  beautiful  yellow  Rose  which  he  prized  very  highly, 
called  Isabella  Spruut ;    he  said  he  received  it  from  a  friend  in  the 
South.     As  I  was  looking  at  the  Rose,  as  a  Rose  and  not  as  a  bud 
for  florists,  I  did  not  see  its  beauty  compared  with  many  of  the 
lovely  French  Teas  ;    but  Mr.  Buchanan  spoke  from  a  commercial 
view.     The  remaining  kinds  that  I  know  anything  of  are  few.     I 
think  it  was  about  1865  that  I  visited  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  of  East  New 
York,  who  described  to  me  his  new  seedling  Prairie  Rose,  which  he 
said  was  a  hybrid  from  Queen  of  the  Prairies  and  Madame  Laffay, 
very  fragrant,   and  as  beautiful  as   the  former,    as  the    odourless 
Queen  was  sometimes  rejected  for  her  want  of  fragrance.     I  thought 
it  would  be  a  grand  acquisition,  and  so  did  Mr.  B.,  for  he  set  his 
price  high.     It  was,  however,  purchased  and  sold  by  Mr.  P.  Hen- 
derson, of  New  York.     Peerless  is  the  name  of  a  Rose  raised  around 
New  York,  which  was  quite  prominent  for  a  year  or  two — a  rapid- 
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grov/ing  plant,  flowerinf;  in  clusters,  quita  bright  and  showy,  but  of 
no  great  value  now.  And  last,  I  come  to  two  peculiar  sports,  one 
called  the  American  Banner  (I  don't  like  the  name),  a  sport  found 
by  Mr.  George  Cartwright,  of  Dedham,  JIass.,  about  three  years  ago 
on  the  Bon  Silene,  being''just  like  the  parent  in  every  way,  except  that 
every  flower  is  beautifully  striped.  If  it  was  a  large  and  full  Rose, 
it  would  be  decidedly  valuable,  but  it  is  only  in  the  bud  that  it  is 
conspicuous.  Another  is  what  may  he  called  a  double  sport,  being 
nothing  less  than  a  sport  from  Isabella  Spruut,  which  was  a  sport 
found  by  Mr.  J.  Tailby,  of  Wellesley.  Its  peculiarity  is  its  foliage, 
whicli  is  glaucous  beneath ;  the  flower  varies  but  very  little  from 
that  of  Isabella  Sprunt. 

I  have  thus  summarized  the  progress  of  Rose  culture  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  very  little  of  it  from  memory,  but  mainly  from  records 
made  at  the  time  of  introduction.  Besides,  in  1S4G  I  first  issued 
a  catalogue  of  Roses  which  enumerated  SOO  varieties.  I  have  it  now 
before  me,  and  I  find  many  of  the  seedlings  I  have  named  above 
fully  described,  and  plants  olTered  for  sale  at  tliat  early  date.  With 
this  long  introduction  I  now  give  a  list  of  the  American  Roses  under 
tlieir  respective  classes,  reference  being  now  and  then  made  to  the 
volumes  of  the  "Magazine  of  Horticulture,"  where  full  descrip- 
tions and  details  may  be  found  by  all  interested  in  Rose  lore.  _  For 
ready  convenience  they  are  arranged  alphabetically,  with  the  raiser's 
name,  and  date. 

1.    PEAIF.IE   KOSES    (rOSA   KUBrFOLIA). 

Anrn;  Maria  (Pierce).— Pale  pink,  rosey  centre,  clusters  large,  twenty  to  tlilrty; 
1S45,  vol.  xiii,  p.  354.  * 

Baltimore  Belle  (Feast).— Wliite,  blush  centre,  in  large  clusters ;  1S42,  vol.  vui., 
p.  134,  very  hardj'.  .        .       ^ 

Eoa,  Corin/i«.— Delicate  blush,  carmine  centre,  clusters  medium  sue,  ten  to 
twenty  ;  1S45,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  364. 

Gem  af  the  Prairies  (Burgess).— Simil.lr  to  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  but  not  so 
fine  ;    sli,ghtly  frilgrant,  not  a  very  tall  grower  ;  1SG5.  hardy. 

Jane  (Pierce).— Light  lilac  rose,  very  double,  clusters  verj'  large,  twenty-flve  to 
thirty  ;  1S46,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  365. 

Kiiij  £>/ (Ac  Prairies  (Feast).— Something  like  the  Queen,  but  not  so  double; 

Limuean  Bill  Beauty  (Pierce).— Light  blush,  beautiful ;  1845,  Hovey's  Rose 
Catalogue,  1845.  .  ,       .  ,  .  ,     . ,       ,r     ^^      ^    ,- 

Madame  Caradori  Allen  (Feast).— Bright  pink,  senii-double  ;  Mr  Feast  dis- 
carded this  after  he  raised  the  Queen,  but  it  proved  such  a  great  bloomer  tliat 
he  .afterwards  reinstated  it ;  1830,  vol.  v.,  p.  290. 

JIfrs.  Hoiieii  (Pierce).— Slightly  blush,  changing  to  pure  white,  very  large  and 
suberb  ;  1845,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  354. 

Jlfrs.  Pierce  (Pierce).- Blush  ;  1845,  vol. xiii.,  p. 354. 

Mrs  Henni  Clan  (Feast).— Creamy  white,  very  tine  ;  1840,  vol.  xii.,  p.  247. 

Miss  Gunmll  (■pieroe).—Delicate  blush,  cupped,  clusters  large,  twenty-flve  to 
thirty,  one  of  the  best ;  1845,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  356.  ^  ^  ^ 

Millegecille  (unknown).  -  Brilliant  carmine,  not  very  double,  sent  to  me  by  a 
friend  in  the  south,  very  hardy  ;  Hovey's  Catalogue,  1845. 

.l/o«?!Ooy(unkuo\vn).— Semi-double,  pink,  very  hai-dy,  but  surpassed  by  the 

ctlicrs 

'   Pallida  (Feast) —Blush  white  ;  1842,  vol.  viii.,  p.  136.    I  suspect  this  is  the 

same  as  Feast's  White  llultiflora. 

PcriJct»!t(Pi'i*:  (Feast).— Deep  pink,  changing  to  purple  m  large  clusters,  often 
flowering  in  the  autumn  ;  1842.  vol.  viii.,  p.  135. 

President  (Pierce)— flowers  small,  compact,  deep  pink,  very  late  flowering; 
1845,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  356.  ... 

Pride  of  ir«s/iin(;(o!i(Pierce).— Pale  rose,  cupped;  1845.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  35d. 

QMcen  of  the  Prairies  (Feast). —The  flnest  of  the  group  ;  flowers  large,  cupped 
rose,  slightly  striped  in  the  centre,  vigorous,  and  very  hardy ;  1842,  vol.  x., 
p  246;  synomyms.  Beauty  of  Prairies,  Feast's  Nod. 

Ranuneuliflora  (Pierce).— Flowers  small,  pale  blush,  slightly  fragrant,  and 
flowers  late  ;  1845,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  255. 

Superlia  (Feast).— P.ale  rose,  large  ;  1842,  vol.  x.,  p.  247. 

Triumphant  (Pierce).— Deep  brilliant  rose,  very  double,  and  finely  formed, 
clusters  large,  rem.arkable  for  its  large  and  ample  foliage  ;  1845,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  355. 

Virginia  ictss  (PiercB).—Light  lilac  ;  1845,  vol. -xiii.,  p.  355. 

Mr  Pierce's  Eoses  are  not  quite  so  hardy  as  those  of  Mr.  Feast ;  in  very  severe 
winters  the  strong  shoots  get  killed  part-way  doivn. 

2.    NOISETTE  EOSES   (ROSA  NOISETTIANA). 

The  Koisette  Eoses  (Originated  by  Philippe  Noisette  in  1817).— The  parent  of 
■all  the  Noisettes  ;  "  R^doute's  Roses,"  vol.  ix.,  32nd  livraison. 

Auiusta  (Thorpe  &  Smith).— A  seedling  from  Solfaterre,  but  so  nearly  like  it 
th.it  it  has  been  indiscriminately  propagated  ;  1850,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  85. 

America  (Prof.  Page).— A  very  pretty  free-blooming  rose,  of  a  creamy-yeUow, 
with  tinge  of  salmon  ;  1857,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  224. 

Beautij  of  Greenmont  (P entland).  — Deep  rosy-red,  free  bloomer;  1855;  vol. 
xxii.,  p.  283. 

Cinderella  (Page) —Rosy-crimson  ;  1S59,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  225. 

Dr.  Kane  (Pentland).— Sulphur-yellow,  of  exipiisite  fragrance  ;  1860,  vol.  xxvi., 
p.  27. 

Isabella  Graii  {.\.  Gray,  Charleston,  S.C.),— Large  golden-yellow,  but  sticks  in 
the  bud  ;  very'little  cultivated  ;  1S54,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  379. 

Suter's  Pink  (A.  Suter,  Washington,  D.C.).— A  very  flue  Rose,  like  the  original 
Noisette,  but  deeper  colour  ;  1842,  vol.  viii.,  p.  123. 

Suter's  Susanna  (Suter). — Yellowish-wllite,  fragrant,  fine  ;  1S42,  vol  viii.,  p.  123. 

Washington  (Page).— White  ;  1S69. 

Woodland  Margaret  (Pentland).— Pure  white  ;  a  drawing  of  this,  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Pentland,  is  now  before  me,  and  represents  a  semi-double  flower  in  erect 
clusters  ;  1855,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234. 

Mr.  Young,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  raised  a  superb  Noisette,  very  large,  pale 
yellow,  but  it  stuck  in  the  bud,  and  he  discontinued  its  cultivation ;  when  perfect 
it  was  nearly  as  flue  as  M.ari^chal  Niel  in  size  and  form. 

*  Hovey's  "Magazine  of  Horticulture." 


3.   EOUr.BON  EOSES  (ros.a  eoureoxiana). 

George  Peabody  (Pentland).— Purplish-crimson,  like  Paul  Joseph,  but  a  poor 
grower  ;  1857.  vol.  xxv.,  p.  224. 

5'e(i'?.7  (P.  Henderson).— Similar  to  Hennora,  but  more  vigorous;  1858;  Hen- 
derson classes  it  among  Noisettes. 

4.    HYBRID    MUSK    EOSES    (ROSA   MOSCHAT.A). 

CJianipnei/'s  Blush  (raised  by  Mr.  J.  Champney  about  the  year  1S26). — Up  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Prairies  a  very  common  Rose.    I  last  grew  it  in  1826. 

Herbcmont's  Musk  Cluster  (Mrs.  N.  Herbemont). — X  very  vigorous  Rose,  white, 
vei-y  friigrant,  and  perpetual  bloomer  ;  one  plant  had  150  branches,  covered  with 
the  buds  of  large  clusters  of  flowers,  sometimes  as  many  as  seventy  in  a  cluster  ; 
1836,  vol.  iii..  p.  248. 

llerbemont's  grandijlora  (Herbemont).— Deep  rich  pink,  double,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  all  the  flowers  opening  at  nearly  the  same  time,  covering  the  plant 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  1836,  vol.  iii,  p.  248. 

5.    BENGAL  EOSES   (R0,SA   INDIOA). 
James  Sprunt  (Rev.  .T.  M.  Sprunt). --A  very  fine  Rose,  large,  very  double  cup- 
ped, and  so  ne<ar  the  colour  of  General  Jacqueminot,  that  the  flowers  have  been 
sold  by  the  florists  for  the  latter  ;  one  of  the  best  American  Roses  ;  1856. 

6.    TEA   EO.SES   (ROSA  IXDICA   ODORATA). 

American  Banner  (George  Cartwright). — X  sport  from  Bon  Sil^ue.  with  beauti- 
fully striped  flowers.  If  it  was  a  full  double  Rose  like  Cornelia  Koch,  it  would 
be  very  valuable  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  bud  that  it  displays  its  colour  to  advantage. 
I  have  a  painting  I  made  of  this  Rose  three  years  ago,  which  gives  a  true  repre- 
sent.ation  of  the  flower  ;  1875,  introduced  by  P.  Henderson,  1379 ;  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  report,  1877. 

Cornelia  Koch  (Koch,  Baltimore). — A  large  and  fine  Tea  Rose,  raised,  it  is  said, 
from  Devoniensis  ;  white,  shghtly  tinged  with  black,  sometimes  sticks  in  the  bud  ; 
1855,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  254. 

Combatant  (George  C.  Thorburn,  New  York).— A  large  and  superb  Rose,  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  same  as  President ;  1856,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  264. 

General  Washington  (Page).— Hnk,  with  creamy  centre,  very  large  and  full, 
beautiful  in  the  bud  ;  1859,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  222. 

JSenrii  Clay  (R.  Kilvington,  Philadelphia). — A  flue  white  Rose  ;  vol..x.,  p.  250. 

Isabella  Sprunt  (Spruut). — A  sport  from  Saft'rano,  colour  clear  canary,  bud 
longer  and  more  pointed  than  Saffrano,  which  withits  more  delicate  tint  makes 
it  very  valuable  to  florists  ;  1856. 

Prcsirfe;i(.— Supposed  synonjouous  with  Combatant. 

7.    HYBRID   PERPETUAL  EOSES   (ROSA  HYBRID-i). 

Madame  Boll  (D.  Bol ).— Carmine-rose,  large,  and  fine  form;  sent  to  France, 
where  it  was  propagated  and  sold. 

Prettii  American  (D.  Boll).— One  of  the  smallest  of  Eoses,  light  rose,  flue  form  ; 
1837,  vol  iii.,  p.  217. 

How  many  of  M.  Boll's  Roses  were  sent  to  France  and  what  names  were  given 
I  do  not  know  ;  probably  several  of  the  popular  old  sorts. 

8.    AUSTRIAN    EOSES    (ROSA    LUTE.A). 

Harrison's  Fei^oio  (Harrison).— A  deep  yellow  Rose,  not  full  double  like  the 
Persian,  but  every  way  flae  ;  1830,  vol.  iii.,  p.  125. 

/7oj(;'s  reiioio(T.  Hogg,  N.Y.).— .4.  good  yellow  Rose,  not  very  double  ;  1839, 
vol.  v.,  p.  253. 

Hogg's  Straw  Colour  (Hogg).  —Pale  yellow,  otherwise  similar  to  the  last ;  1839, 
vol.  v.,  p.  258. 

5nSCELLANE0US    EOSES. 

These  varieties,  some  of  which  I  have  alluded  to,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
described  to  recognise  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  only  intended 
as  a  record,  as  most  of  them  have  disappeared  from  our  catalogues. 

Goleonda  (Green). — 1839,  vol.  v.,  p.  446. 

Jacksoni  (R.  Buist).  -1834,  vol.  i.,  p.  203. 

ha  Belle  Huguenot  (Michel).  -1838,  vol.  iii.,  p.  459. 

La  Belle  Triumph  (Feast).— 1836,  vol.  iii.,  p.  247. 

Master  Burke  (Feast).— 1839.  vol.  v.,  p.  372. 

Philadelphia  (unknown).— 1845. 

Peerless  (unknown).- A  briglit  showy  Rose,  but  semi-double,  very  vigorous, 
flowers  in  large  clusters  ;  1370. 

Purpurea  (Buist).— 1834,  vol.  i.,  p.  236.  ■■ 

Sherwoodi  (Sherwood). — 1341,  vol.  vi.,  p.  129. 

Websteri  (Buist).— 1834,  vol.  i.,  p.  200. 

White  Multijiora  (Feast).— Supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Prairie  pallida  ;  1334, 
vol.  i.,  p.  279. 

I  have  searched  all  the  leading  American  catalogues  to  find  the 
Roses  said  to  have  been  raised  by  A.  Cook,  but  I  do  not  find  one  of 
them,  and  must  acknowledge  my  entire  ignorance  of  any  such  Roses. 
This  synopsis  of  our  American  Roses  I  hope  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  your  Rose  growers.  Isabella  Sprunt  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  best  Roses  for  winter  forcing  for  florists  ;  and  James  Sprunt  is 
but  little  inferior,  when  well  grown,  to  General  Jacqueminot,  being 
nearly  the  same  colour,  very  double,  and  a  very  fine  Rose.  Cornelia 
Koch  is  a  beautiful  Rose.  The  Prairies  are  all  fine,  and  I  look  to  see 
them  hold  as  prominent  a  place  in  English  gardens  as  they  do  in  our 
own.  Our  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  Rose  culture,  and  I  anti- 
cipate great  results  from  judicious  hybridisation  in  the  production 
of  new  varieties.  In  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  Rose,  what  I  wrote 
1844  (Hovey's  "Magazine")  will  perhaps  bear  repetition  : — "That 
the  skill  of  our  amateur  cultivators  will  eventually  suoceed 
in  producing  ever-blooming  varieties  of  the  Prairie  Rose  we  are  as 
confident  as  our  correspondent  (Mr.  Pierce)  ;  indeed,  it  has  already 
been  done  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Feast  having  one  variety,  the  Per- 
petual Pink,  which  is  an  autumn  bloomer.  By  hybridisation  with 
the  Perpetuals  or  Bourbon  Roses,  varieties  will  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
duced which  will  flower  throughout  the  season."  From  1840  until 
the  death  of  M.  Vibert,  tlie  eminent  Rose  grower,  I  was  in  constant 
eca-respondenoe,  and  secured  all  his  new  Roses  ;  in  1844  I  visited 
Laffay,  at  Meudon,    especially  to  see  his  great  chef  d'oiuvre.    La 
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Reine,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  such  a  stately  queen,  con- 
spicuous among  all  Roses,  as  your  own  revered  Queen  is  above  all 
others,  ancient  or  modern. 

I  cannot  close  this  enumeration  of  American  Roses,  after  a  pretty 
familiar  acquaintance  with  them,  as  well  as  with  all  the  Roses  of 
any  reputation,  better  than  to  add  what  I  said  in  18G2,  in  an  article 
on  the  Rose  (vol.  xxviii.,  p.  241)  : — "I  revel  among  the  Roses. 
I  enjoy  them  at  morn  and  eve  ;  even  the  noonday  sun  finds  me  often 
among  my  favourite  plants.  I  load  my  breakfast  table  with  the 
beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  gathered  with  the  morning  dew,  and 
literlly  feed  upon  their  loveliness.  Twilight  finds  me  reluctantly 
leaving  their  companionsliip  ;  and  my  library  table  is  burdened  with 
freshly-cut  blooms,  whose  sweetness  fills  tlie  air.  Our  silver  goblet, 
the  laurels  of  a  sharply  contested  '  thirty,'  is  overshadowed  by  their 
glorious  buds,  which  hang  in  rich  profusion.  I  light  my  cigar,  and 
close  the  summer  eve  in  dreamy  contemplation  of  their  exquisite 
forms,  their  glowing  tints,  and  tlieir  wonderful  perfection.  Though 
Roses  to  me  are  no  rarity  at  any  season  of  the  year,  it  is  only  in  the 
abundance  of  the  Rose  season  that  I  can  actually  enjoy  them  in  all 
their  ricli  luxuriance  and  loveliness."  C.  M.  Hovet. 

Boston. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTUEAL  EXHIBITION. 

May  29. 

The  show  held  in  the  Palace  on  Saturday  last,  though  a  fairly  good 
one,  was  not  equal  to  exhibitions  of  the  same  kind  held  there  in 
previous  years.  As  regards  the  number  of  exhibits  there  was  not 
much  falling  off,  but  the  classes  were  in  some  instances  poorly  repre- 
sented. Tlirougliout  tlie  show  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  bright- 
ness. The  Azaleas,  which  are  generally  masses  of  colour,  were  in 
most  cases  much  below  mediocrity.  The  principal  features  of  the 
exhibition  were  the  grand  examples  of  Roses  in  pots  from  the  Slougli 
and  Cheshunt  Nurseries.  These  were  arranged  in  a  commanding  position 
at  the  end  of  tlie  central  transept,  flanked  on  either  side  by  another  of 
the  most  noteworthy  features — the  excellent  iine-foliaged  plants 
shown  chiefly  by  amateurs.  The  extensive  miscellaneous  groups 
formed  a  prominent  item  in  the  show,  notably  tliose  from  the  nur- 
series of  the  General  Horticultural  Company,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
and  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  : — 

Croton  Warreni  (Williams). — A  handsome  and  distinct  kind, 
described  in  our  columns  last  week. 

Anthurium  "Warocqueanum  (Williams). — A  very  orna- 
mental fine-foliaged  plant,  with  long  heart-shaped  leaves  tapering  to 
a  point,  and  arranged  vertically.  The  conspicuous  whitish  veins, 
forming  a  network  on  the  deep  shining  green  of  the  leaves,  render 
it  very  distinct. 

Pteris  internata  (Williams).— Described  at  page  4S3,  but 
inadvertently  named  P.  intermedia. 

Nepentliea  Williamsi  (William3).— A  dwarf-growing  kind 
of  compact  habit,  bearing  a  pitcher  from  every  leaf.  The  pitchers 
are  medium-sized,  and  heavily  blotched  with  blood-red.  The  ten- 
dency to  produce  pitchers  freely  in  a  small  state  is  a  distinctive 
character  belonging  to  this  Nepenthes. 

Begonia  J.  S.  Law  (Laing). — A  beautiful  variety,  reminding 
one  of  Stanstead  Rival,  as  the  flowers  expand  in  the  same  shallow 
manner.  The  colour  is  a  deep  orange-red,  and  the  plant  is  apparently 
very  floriferous,  and  of  a  robust  habit  of  growth.  B.  Mrs.  Laing 
(Laing). — The  fine  white  kind  alluded  to  last  week. 

Anthurium  "Warocqueanum  (Laing). — The  same  as  detailed 
above. 

Pelargonium  West  Brighton  G-em  (Miles). — The  fine 
variety  certificated  at  South  Kensington  last  week,  and  alluded  to  in 
our  columns. 

Pelargoniums    Captain    Beattie    and    Puosy    Morn 

(Jackson). — Both  of  the  "decorative"  class,  and  improvements  on 
older  kinds  of  a  similar  type.  Both  are  compact,  dwarf  in  habit, 
and  very  floriferous  ;  the  trusses  large,  as  well  as  the  finely-crisped- 
margin  flowers. 

Pelargonium  Duchesa  of  Ojnnaught  (J.  Peed).— A 
variety  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  with  flowers  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  fancy  and  show  kinds  ;  colour  white,  with  a  dark  blotch 
on  the  upper  petal- 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Jackson 
&  Sons,  Kingston;  and  Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norbuiy  Nurseries 
Lower  Norwood.     Both  collections  were  ver3'  fine,  the  former  reprel 


senting  some  excellent  examplesof  Darwiniatulipifcra  and  fuchsioides 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  Clerodendrou  Thompsoni.     In  the 
second  prize  group  the  most  noteworthy  were  huge  plants  of  Draco- 
phyllum  gracils,  Pimelea  mirabilis,  Aphelexis  macrantha,   and  two 
or  three  fine  Ericas.     The  amateurs'   collections,   though   they  did 
not  comprise  such  large  specimens,  were,  however,  fine  examples  of 
culture.     Mr.  B.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tredwell,  St.  John's  Lodge, 
Lower  Norwood,  won  the  first  prize.     Scarcely  inferior  to  this  col- 
lection was  one  from  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand 
Hall,    Ewell,    which   included   the   finest    plants    in    the    show   of 
Indian   Azaleas,    the   best   of  which  were  Iveryana,   Magnet,    and 
Admiration.     Ericas  were  not  shown  well,  neither  numerously,  the 
first  place  being  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jackson.     Tlie  first  prize  in  the 
amateurs'  class  was  withheld  on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  exhibits.     Azaleas  were  far  below  mediocrity,  both  iu  the  trade 
and  amateurs'  classes.     Tlie  most  meritorious  collections  were  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.   Turner,    Slough   Nurseries,    who   had   well-flowered 
though  not  large  specimens  in  the  class  for  nine,  and  a  collection  of 
eighteen   representing  some  of  the   finest  varieties   in  cultivation, 
such  as  Flambeau,   Mons.  Thibaut,    Due  de  Nassau,   Roi  Leopold, 
Comtesse   de    Flandres,   Bernard    Andreas,    Graudis,    Souvenir   de 
Madame  Rridolph  Abel,  Mrs.  Turner,  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert, 
Marie  Vervaene,  and  Oswald  de  Kercliove,  all  of  which  are  excel- 
lent varieties,  and  may  witliout  hesitation  be  added  to    any    col- 
lection.     Several   of    the    prizes  in  the  Azalea  classes   were  witli- 
held.      As    previously    mentioned,    the    fiae-foliaged    plants    were 
remarkably  good,  especially  the  collections  of  Crotons.     Of  these, 
the  finest  came  from  Mr.  Ranu,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Hand- 
cross  Park,  Sussex,  and  were  striking  examples  of  skilful  culture. 
The  largest  were  Andreanum,   Hendersoni,  Youngi,   angusti  folium, 
majesticura,   with  somewhat  smaller  plants  of  Prince  of    Wales  (a 
very  beautiful  kind),  trilobum,  multicolor.   Mr.  Ponfold  also  showed 
an  inferior,  but  good  collection.     From  Mr.  Rann  came  the  finest 
mixed  collection  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  consisted  of  magnificent 
specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta,    Croton  variegatum,   C.  interruptum, 
C.  volutum,     Dasylirion  acrotriehum,  Encephalartos  villosus,  Dief- 
fenbachia  illustris,  and  a  fine  plant  of  a  variegated  Orange,   an  un- 
usual feature  in  such  groups.    The  most  noteworthy  in  the  next  best 
nine   were  very  fine  plants  of  Anthurium  regale,  Spathiphyllum  pic- 
tum,  Maranta  rosea  picta,  and  Diefienbachia  Bausei.     Tliese  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Penfold,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Bridges,   Bed- 
dington.      Mr.  Williams,  HoUoway,   exhibited  the   best  collection 
among  nurserymen  ;  and  Messrs.  Hooper  the  next  finest.    Casuarina 
sumatrana  grown  to  a  handsome  specimen,  formed  a  consjjicuous 
feature  in  the  first  prize  group;  and  afine  PhyllotreniumLindeni  in  the 
other.     The  Victoria  Nurseries  also  contributed  the  best  nine  Ferns, 
consisting  of  moderately  sized  plants  of  Gleiehenias,  (fee.     By  far  the 
best  Ferns  were  shown  bi'  amateurs,  especially  by  Mr.  Horton,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Moser,  Esq.     Upper  Norwood.     These  comprised  very 
fine  plants  of  Adiantum  cardioehlcena,  A.  Farleyense,  A.  formosum, 
Davallia  Mooreana,    Gymnogramme    deconiposita.      A    fine    speci- 
men    of     Denustiedtia     davallioides     and    Adiantum      concinnum 
were     shown     by     Mr.     Penfold     in     the      second     prize     group. 
Orchids  were  shown  rather  numerously,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  examples  they  were  poor  in  quality.     Several  exhibitors  con- 
tested in  the  amateurs'  classes,   the  first  place  being  taken  by  Mr. 
Child,  who  showed  a  good  selection  of  well-grown  plants,  as  did  also 
Mr.    B.   S.   Williams    in    the    other   class.     This  fine   group    con- 
sisted of  Cattleya  Warneri,  with   17  flowers ;  C.  Mossiai,  also  fine  ; 
also  good  examples  of  Odoutoglossum  Alexandrte,   0.  vexillarium, 
Epidendrum  vitellinnm,  L;elia  purpurata,  Cypripedium  niveum — all 
excellent  kinds  for  exhibition.     Tlie   Roses,   as  before   mentioned, 
were  very  fine,  though  only  two  exhibitors  sliowed  in  the  class  for 
nine.     These  wore  Mr.   Turner,   Slough,   and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons, 
Cheshunt.     Both  groups  were  beyond  all  praise,  and  added  consider- 
ably to  the  attractiveness  of  the  show.     A  fine  collection  also  came 
from  the  Slough  nurseries  in  competition  for  the  class  for  eighteen, 
and  represented  about  a  dozen  of  the  leading  kinds.  Show  and  fancy 
Pelargoniums  were  poorly  represented  as  regards  numbers,  the  best 
collection  coming  from  Mr.  Turner ;  these  were  excellent  in  every 
way  —  large,    well     fiowered,    and    representing    a    good    variety 
of   kinds.     Similar    falling    off   in    numbers   was    noticeable    also 
with  the  zonals,  which  were  even  less  numerous.     Some  fine  col- 
lections of  Calceolarias  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dobson,  Isleworth, 
and  Mr.  Bird,  gardener  to  A.  Causton,  Esq.,  AUeyn  Park,  Dulwich. 
These  were  both  so  well  grown   and  evenly  matched  as  regards 
quality,  that  each  was  awarded  a  first  prize.     The  rich  variety  of 
colour,  and  the  large  size  and  abundance  of  the  fiowers,  and  dwarf 
compact  habit,  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  strain  shown  by  these 
exhibitors.      T^wo  competitors  contested  the   class  for  a  group  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect  on  a  space  not  exceeding  200  sq.  ft.  These 
were  Messrs.   J.   Peed  &   Sons  and  Messrs.    Laing.     To    the  first- 
named    the   first    prize  was  awarded  ;    but  as  far  as  regards    the 
quality  of  the  plants  contained  in  it,  they  were  much  inferior  both 
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in  point  of  size  and  variety  to  those  of  the  second  prize  group,  which 
inchided  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Palms,  Crotons,  and  other  tine-foliaged 
plants  arranged  in  a  different  manner  from  the  former,  which  con- 
sisted of  plants  of  a  commoner  type,  but  the  more  undulated 
style  of  arrangement  probably  influenced  the  judges  in  considering 
the  best.  The  miscellaneous  exhibits  not  for  competition  were 
somewhat  numerous,  and  to  the  majority  of  them  extra  prizes 
were  awarded.  The  General  Horticultural  Company  showed  a  very 
iine  group  of  the  hybrid  Draocenas  for  which  their  nurseries  are 
famed,  mixed  with  Palms,  &c.,  and  edged  with  some  splendid 
examples  of  Gloxinias  (mostly  their  own  seedlings)  and  alternated 
with  Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns.  Messrs.  Laing  showed  a  group 
of  Calceolarias,  Pansies,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  a  collection 
of  Coleus  representing  the  leading  varieties  and  others  ;  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  a  collection  of  show  Pelargoniums,  including 
several  new  kinds.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  showed  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  stove  and  greenhouse  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants  ; 
Mr.  Boiler,  Keusal  New  Town,  a  collection  of  Cacti  :  Mr.  Bird,  Dul- 
wich, some  fine  examples  of  pyramidal-trained  Mignonette  ;  Mr. 
Hopper,  Bath,  cut  Pansies  ;  and  Mr.  Grittin,  Forest  Hill,  a  col- 
lection of  Ciloxinias. 

[A  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns.] 


Rhododendron  Exhibition. — Under  a  spacious  tent  in 
Cadcan  Square,  Mr.  John  Waterer  has  a  fine  exhibition  of  Rho- 
dodendrons, supplied  from  his  nursery  at  Bagshot.  Though  it 
was  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesday  last,  the  display  of  bloom, 
compared  with  what  it  will  be  in  a  week  or  so,  was  somewhat  scanty. 
The  collection  teems  with  novelties,  most  of  which  are  remarkably  dis- 
tinct, and  far  superior  to  older  kinds.  Of  the  newer  varieties  in  flower, 
the  most  conspicuous  are — Mrs.  Herbert  of  Mucross,  a  kind  having 
lar^e  trusses  of  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  crimson,  with  white  centre  ; 
Miss  Edith  Boscawen,  delicate  blush,  heavily  spotted  on  the  upper 
petals  with  claret  colour  ;  Lady  Olivia  Guinness,  a  most  distinct 
kind  and  the  best  of  its  class — colour  pure  white,  copiously 
spotted  on  the  upper  petal ;  AVilliam  Ewart  Gladstone,  a 
variety  with  numerous  trusses  of  deep  rosy  flowers  ;  James 
Clarke,  deep  carmine,  heavily  blotched  on  the  upper  petal  ;  Mrs. 
Cliarles  Leaf,  rose  with  a  light  centre  ;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  vivid 
crimson  with  pale  centre ;  and  Countess  Cadogan,  large  trusses, 
flowers  bright  crimson-scarlet.  Among  others  of  the  newer  sorts 
comin"  into  flower  may  be  mentioned  Kate  Waterer,  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  Rhododendrons  ;  John  Waterer,  Mrs.  Russell  Sturgis, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  John  Walter,  Sir  Arthur  Guinness, 
Baron  Schroder,  Helen  Waterer,  Fred  Waterer,  Madame  Carvalho, 
and  many  others.  In  the  centre  of  the  tent  is  a  grand  specimen  of 
the  variety  Lady  Cathcart,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  colours  ; 
and  also  remarkably  flue  examples  of  the  older  though  very  beau- 
tiful kinds,  such  as  Everestianum,  Fastuosum,  Roseum  superbum, 
Album  superbum,  Duke  of  Portland,  Michael  Waterer,  Mrs.  John 
Glutton,  Lord  Palmerston,  Gloriosum,  Mrs.  Holford,  Purity,  and 
Village  Maid,  all  of  which  are  excellent  varieties,  and  can  without 
hesitation  be  recommended.  These,  with  most  of  those  now  in 
bloom,  will  soon  be  in  fine  condition  at  Cadogan  Square,  and  will  be 
well  worth  a  visit. 


Forced  Vegetable  Marro'WS. — The  severity  of  the  past 
winter,  following  after  the  cloudy  summer  of  last  year,  made  many  of 
us  look  round  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  fill  up  the  gap  that  must 
come  after  Brussels  Sprouts  and  other  Greens  were  done.  With  us 
Broccoli  were  a  great  failure  ;  we  saved  only  about  two  hundred  out 
of  five  thousand  planted,  leaving  little  for  use  during  the  later  part 
of  spring  and  early  summer,  with  the  exception  of  Asparagus, 
Spinach,  and  Cabbage  out-of-doors,  with  French  Beans,  New  Pota- 
toes, and  Seakale.  Thinking  early  in  the  season  what  could  be 
done  to  add  to  the  variety  of  vegetables,  I  thought  of  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  determined  to  try  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
forcing  them.  Finding  the  result  very  gratifying,  I  can  with  confi- 
dence recommend  any  one  having  the  space  at  command  to  give  them 
a  trial  next  season.  The  pit  in  which  we  are  growing  ours  is  some 
30  ft.  in  length  by  9  ft.  in  breadth  ;  and  to  show  what  may  be 
expected  from  them,  we  have  during  the  last  fortnight  been  gather- 
ing three  good  fruit  per  day  :  a  far  more  useful  crop  to  us  than  the 
same  space  filled  with  French  Beans  would  have  been  ;  and  the 
plants  in  this  pit  will  no  doubt  continue  in  bearing  till  we  gather 
Marrows  outside.  The  kind  grown  is  Hibberd's  Prolific,  and  the 
course  of  training  and  culture  the  same  as  for  Cucumbers,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  temperature  has  been  kept  a  few  degrees 
lower,  very  little  fire  heat  being  applied. — W.  B.  G. 

Tomatoes  all  the  Year  Round. — There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion   on  the  best  means    of    providing   a   supply   of 


Tomatoes  all  the  year  round.  This  is  not  a  difficult  task  where 
there  is  accommodation,  but  still  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of 
setting  to  work.  We  have  not  been  without  Tomatoes  for  a  year 
back  and  more.  For  the  summer  and  autumn  lot,  seed  is  sown  in 
January  or  February ;  and  for  the  winter  and  spring  batch,  cuttings 
are  struck  and  potted  in  August.  To  eke  out  the  supply  this  spring, 
as  the  winter  plants  are  getting  rather  exhausted,  we  had  a  number 
of  the  latter  potted  into  larger  pots  in  March — just  as  they  were, 
with  flowers  and  fruit  upon  them.  They  soon  after  made  a  fresh 
growth,  and  are  noW;  and  have  been  for  some  time  back,  bearing  as 
fine  clusters  of  ripe  fruit  as  ever  we  saw  at  the  best  season  of  the 
year. — Tlie  Oardcner. 

Early  Nantes  Carrot. — This  is  an  excellent  variety  for  early 
work  either  in  frames  or  open  borders  ;  and  in  soils  where  Carrots 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  wireworm  or  grub,  it  is  better  to  have 
several  sowings  in  a  year  than  to  depend  on  main  crops,  that  are  fre- 
quently half  spoilt  by  tlieir  ravages.  Early  sowings  in  frames  and 
warm  borders  and  late  sowings  out-of-doors  and  in  cold  frames  will 
supply  young  crisp  Carrots  all  the  year  round. — J.  G.  L. 

Asparagus  at  Chester. — I  inspected  my  Asparagus  beds  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  was  horrified  to  find  such  poor  prospects  for  this 
year's  yield.  During  the  continued  rains  of  last  summer  the  alleys 
Isetween  the  beds  were  full  of  water  day  after  day,  and  this,  followed 
by  the  severe  winter,  seems  to  have  destroyed  the  roots  to  a  serious 
extent.  The  recent  dry  biting  easterly  winds  and  heavy  frosts  have 
completed  the  series  of  adverse  circumstances  which  have  spoiled 
this  years  prospects. — F.  Arthur  Dickson. 


ANSWERS  TO  OOERESPONDENTS. 


Wireworma  in  Vine  Borders.— What  is  the  best  remedy  for  mreworms 
in  a  Vine  border?  I  made  the  border  al)out  two  years  .a^o,  and  planted  five 
young  Vines  in  it ;  they  have  fjrown  well,  but  are  now  experiencing  a  check,  which 
turns  out  upon  examination  to  arise  from  the  roots  being  attacked  by  wireworm. 
The  border  is  well-made,  consisting  of  bone-dust  ."ind  a  compost  carefully 
selected,  well-drained,  and  made  by  a  man  of  great  experience.  What  should  I 
do  ? — W.  \V.  [Now  that  the  Vines  are  planted  and  growing  the  only  tiling  that 
can  be  done  is  to  catch  the  wireworms  by  inserting  split  Cabbage  or  Broccoli 
stalks  deeply  into  the  liorder,  dr.awing  them  out  every  morning,  and  picking  the 
worms  out  that  are  found  in  them.  Carrots  or  .any  other  similar  vegetable  sub- 
stance will  do  that  can  be  pushed  into  the  border  in  the  same  way.  Wireworms 
take  such  biiits  readily,  and  we  have  cleared  a  Melon  bed  by  such  means.  Put 
plenty  of  stalks  in,  and  the  longer  they  are  the  better,  but  split  them  first,  as  the 
worms  only  burrow  in  the  cut  side. — J.  S.] 

Black  Currants.—".!.  H.  W.  T."  will  probably  be  somewhat  more  recon- 
ciled to  the  failure  of  his  Black  Currants  when  he  learns  that  the  fruit  crop  of 
this  Currant  is  this  year  almost  a  failure  everywhere.  There  is  a  Currant  or  two 
hanging  on  each  stem,  but  not  more.  This  will  result  in  a  great  loss  to  the 
market  growers.  Should  the  fruitles&ness  of  his  bushes,  however,  continue, 
probably  the  best  plan  will  be  to  get  plants  from  J^nother  sowrce,  and  where  the 
bushes  are  fruitful.  If  these  refuse  to  bear,  then  the  soil  must  be  at  fault ;  but 
that  seems  most  unlikely. — D. 

Peach  Trees  Dropping  their  Blossoms.— Bn^j'iw' rcr.— Are  your  Peach 
trees  in  pots,  or  planted  out?  You  do  not  say.  If  the  former,  the  shedding  of 
the  blossoms  may  be  caused  by  the  soil  being  allowed  to  become  too  dry ;  or, 
what  is  still  more  likely,  the  young  shoots  and  bloom  buds  are  in  an  unripened 
condition,  the  result  of  insufiieient  ventilation  or  lack  of  light  aud  sunshine 
during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn. — P.  G. 

Dahlias.- Does  a  contract  to  supply  bedding  plants  include  Dahlias?- P.  C. 
[We  should  say  yes,  as  regards  bedding  Dahlias.] 

Double  CiueTarias.— Messrs.  Carter  J;  Co..  BU/h  IlrAhorn.—Ihe  flowers 
sent  represent  some  very  fine  truly  double  varieties— the  best  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  deep  purple  sort  is  p.articularly  fine,  both  in  form  and  size,  as  is  also  the 
white  one  tipped  with  violet. 

Names  of  Plants.— il/is.5  i.— Cerasus  Padus. W.  B.—l,  Iberis  corifolia; 

2,  Centaurea  montana  ;  3,  Geranium  sanguineum. P.  G. Polygonum  Sie- 

boldi. .If.  />.— Orchid  ;  Epidendrum  ciliare  ;  Fern  next  week. G.  J. — Ery- 

thronium  grandiflorum. — Aynateur. — 1,  Begonia  nitida  ;  "2,  Etitaxia  myrtifoUa ;  3, 
Crowea  latifolia  ;  4,  Boronia  serrulata. — —  K — 1,  Adjantum  tenerum  ;  2,  A.  assi- 

mile  ;  3,  A.  trapeziforme ;  4,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  5,  Davallia  dissecta. 

R.  5.— We  cannot  name  Palms  from  such  small  leaves  only. Deg. — I,  Coro- 

nilla  Emerus  ;   2,  Lonicera   tatarica. .1/. — The  Orchid  was    much  damaged 

when  received,  but  it  is  apparently  Odontoglossum  pulchiUum. 

Questions. 

Orchards. — "T."  wishes  to  know  if  anyone  can  suggest  a  method  of  so 
planting  ground  round  trees  in  a  small  orchard  as  to  make  it  look  well  or  useful. 
There  is  no  turf. 

Grape  Failure.— I  havea  Venn's  Muscat  Grape  in  which  the  upper  shoulders 
of  the  bunches  come  into  bloom  and  set  before  the  lower  part  is  in  bloom  ;  con- 
sequeutly  the  berries  are  not  uniform  in  size,  there  being  quantities  of  very 
small  ones  which  do  not  swe!l  on  with  the  rest.  The  bunches  hang  rather  in  a 
helpless  style,  something  .after  the  fashion  of  a  plant  that  is  short  of  water.  The 
foli.age  is  moderately  healthy,  and  the  growth  strong.  The  house  has  only  beeu 
planted  four  years  ;  the  variety  described  w<as  worse  affected  last  season  tlian  this, 
but  the  failure  was  attributed  to  being  short  of  water.  As  the  Vines  have  been  well 
supplied  with  water  this  season,  and  as  other  varieties  of  Muscat  are  not  affected 
in  like  manner  in  the  same  house  with  Venn's.  I  should  like  to  know  where  the 
fault  lies.  Tlie  Vinery  runs  east  and  west,  and  is  glazed  with  ribbed  glass,  which 
is  not  very  clear:  the  border  is  good  and  well-dr.ained.  Can  any  one  supply  such 
information  as  will  give  some  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  defect  just  described?— 
W.  S.,  Sheffield. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Natxire  :  change  it  rather  : 
The  Art  itself  is  Natvre."— Shakespeare. 


LEAFLETS. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  M.  Alplionse  Karr,  the  famous 
author  of  the  "  Tour  Kound  My  Garden,"  pronounces  em- 
phatically against  "  carpet  bedding,"  or  what  the  French  call 
"  mosaiculture,"  and  describes  it  as  a  ridiculous  and  childish 
"invasion."  Few  with  any  aspirations  for  true  gardening 
will  disagree  with  him.  By  the  way,  on  June  5  I  saw  the 
men  in  a  large  public  garden  hoeing  the  beds  preparatory  to 
digging  them  for  the  display  of  this  horticultural  fooling  in 
bad  carpet  patterns. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  a  great  many  people  have  oppor- 
tunities of  noticing  to  what  ineffective  use  a  noble  shrub  like 
the  Rhododendron  may  be  put.  No  plant  or  tree  or  shrub 
ever  introduced  is  not  capable  of  being  so  arranged  that  we 
'lose  all  .sense  of  its  beauty ;  and  this  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
Rhododendron  in  many  places.  It  has  been  repeated  ad 
nauseum ;  and  the  beautiful  masses  of  colour  which  ought  to 
delight  and  refresh  one  amidst  the  verdure  of  our  woods  and 
gardens  in  the  spring  are  simply  used  to  neutralise  and  destroy 
each  other.  Planted  everywhere,  the  tendency  of  the  bushes 
is  to  form  monotonous  roundish  masses,  and  then  the  flowers, 
staring  at  one  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  destroy  all 
delight  that  one  might  find  in  them  if  properly  placed.  They, 
in  fact,  illustrate  the  evils  of  excess  and  intemperance  in 
planting  as  well  as  the  Golden  Feather  or  the  Scarlet  Gera- 
nium ever  did. 

The  badness  of  the  times,  agriculturally,  are,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  having  their  effect  on  the  silting  up  of  some  of 
our  precious  artificial  waters — or,  in  other  words,  the  duck 
ponds,  round  and  square,  with  which  so  many  country  seats 
are  disfigured.  There  never  was  a  more  deluded  notio:i  than 
the  preservation  of  these.  A  clear  streamlet  or  a  piece  of 
well-formed  water  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  to  reflect 
the  clear  light  from  its  surface,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  house  to  tell  well  in  the  landscape,  I  can  appreciate 
as  much  as  anybody ;  but  I  hardly  ever  visit  a  country  place 
without  seeing  a  slimy  hole  of  water,  or  several  of  them,  dis- 
figuring it,  and  perhaps  tainting  the  air  around  them  too.  To 
drain  these,  break  their  edges,  and  to  establish  Ferns  or 
American  plants  in  them  would  in  most  cases  be  a  great  im- 
provement. I  know  one  unhappy  man  who  has  had  to  pay 
£900   for  clearing  out  a  deep  deposit   from  one  of  these 

"  artificial  waters  ! " 

* 

The  double  Wistaria,  which  has  recently  flowered  in  this 
country,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  a  desirable  p'ant.  The 
duplication  is  distorted,  and  the  flower  not  good  in  form  in 
any  way ;  the  colour  is  also  poor.  The  plant  is  a  very  strong 
grower  ;  and  perhaps  the  past  season  may  have  had  an  effect 
on  this  flower,  as  on  so  many  others.  It  is  not  a  bit  like  the 
cuts  that  have  been  published  in  the  American  papers,  in 
which  the  doubling  seemed  regular  and  the  spike  complete. 
With  us  the  flowers  seem  to  drop  ofi^  rapidly.  This  seems 
to  point  to  there  being  more  than  one  variety ;  and,  as  the 
Japanese  are  very  fond  of  the  tree  and  its  varieties,  this  pro- 
bably is  so.  However,  I  can  only  speak  of  that  which  I  have 
seen,  and  that  is  a  poor  thing. 


The  Cloche  is  having  a  wider  use  than  anybody  expected 
in  one  particular  department — that  of  nursery  propagation  of 
many  hardy  shrubs  and  other  plants — in  Messrs,  Waterer's 
nursery  at  Knap  Hill.  It  is  now  used  abundantly,  and  does 
work  that  before  had  to  be  done  in  houses  and  frames.  Cut- 
tings are  inserted  thickly  under  it  in  the  open  air  on  shady  or 
half-shady  borders,  and  seem  to  root  veiy  freely  ;  when  struck, 
they  are  gradually  inured  to  the  air  by  tilting  up  the  glass, 
and  finally  exposing  them  altogether,  forming  dense  little 
circles  of  plants  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  trans- 
planting into  lines.  In  a  great  nursery  like  Knap  Hill  it  is 
a  great  aid  in  the  simplifying  of  propagation,  and  in  effecting 
that  of  many  hardy  subjects  in  the  open  ground  instead  of  in 

propagating  houses. 

* 

I  fear  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose  has  suffered  by  somebody 
wanting  to  pass  it  off  as  something  else  ;  in  any  case,  it  is 
not  grown  as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be.  I  was  much  pleased 
to  see  a  huge  brick  pillar  in  the  gardens  at  Blenheim  wreathed 
with  it  the  other  day.  Far  above  the  head,  the  blooms  and 
buds  hung  down  in  profusion,  the  buds  being  beautiful  in 
every  stage.  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  it  was  a  favourite 
Rose.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  obstinate  person  or 
persons  would  grow  Roses  excellent  for  other  considerations 
than  "  exhibition  purposes." 

I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  about  grouping  hardy 
flowers  by  seeing  quite  a  little  colony  of  the  handsome  crim- 
son American  Cowslip  (Dodecatheon  integrifolium)  in  Mr. 
Lakin's  garden  at  Chipping  Norton,  and  none  the  less  pleased 
to  see  that  he  propagates  so  fine  a  plant  by  putting  little  bits 
of  the  root  into  pots ;  each  piece  soon  buds  up  into  a  plant. 
In  the  same  garden  the  new  yellow  Russian  Primrose  (Primula 
luteola),  a  distinct  species,  was  quite  as  vigorous  in  the  open 
air  as  any  varieties  of  our  native  kinds  can  be.  It  is  a  tho- 
roughly distinct  kind,  and  promises  to  be  of  some  value  for 
our  gardens,  inasmuch  as  it  flowers  after  our  native  kinds  have 
passed  away.  In  the  garden  in  question  the  flower  heads 
were  very  large,  and  from  12  in.  to  L5  in.  high.    la  fact,  it  is 

one  of  the  freest  of  all  the  family  to  grow. 

* 

In  the  same  garden,  and  also  at  Sarsden,  I  was  much 
charmed  to  see  a  large  plant  of  the  elegant  Mertensia  (or  Pul- 
monaria)  sibirica.  This  reminds  one  closely  of  the  beautiful  old 
Virginian  Lungwort,  but  seems  to  be  a  more  regular  and  con- 
stant grower,  and  thoroughly  hardy.  The  sea-green  foliage  is 
most  graceful,  and  every  long  shoot  is  laden  with  sky-blue 
flowers.  So  perfect  in  form  and  grace  are  the  foliage  and 
shoots  and  blossoms,  that  a  single  shoot  taken  off  and  placed 
in  a  slender  vase  or  glass  is  an  object  of  great  beauty.  All 
must  have  this  plant  who  care  for  the  best  hardy  flowers,  espe- 
cially those  fitted  for  cutting. 

* 

At  Heythrop  Hall  I  was  charmed  to  see  some  banks  near  an 
old  well  clad  with  a  mixture  of  Honeysuckle,  Sweet  Brier, 
and  some  free  growing  Roses,  well  planted,  and  likely  to  form 
a  beautiful  feature  in  time.  One  sometimes  has  to  find  such 
beautiful  plants  in  cottage  gardens.  While  su3h  mixtures 
are  beautiful,  under  the  control  of  a  careful  gardener,  per- 
haps the  safer  way,  and  not  a  less  artistic  one,  is  to  have 
groups  or  colonies  of  Honeysuckle  by  itself,  and  so  of  the 
Sweet  Brier  and  other  wild  Roses — the  groups  or  climbers 
being  formed  in  a  natural  and  free  manner,  the  advantage  of 
this  being  that  they  may  be  left  to  themselves  for  many 
years.  Some  unions,  however,  are  charming,  and  do  not  lead 
to  disaster,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Honeysuckle  and  the 
Hawthorn,  which  indeed  often  marry  and  get  on  very  well 
together  without  the  intervention  of  man. 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  hovf  tlie  love  of  flowers  is  illus- 
trated in  some  of  the  lowest  districts  in  London,  under  the 
saddest  and  most  depressing  conditions,  la  some  of  the 
narrow  streets  near  Drury  Lane,  and  in  the  worst  tenements, 
outside  the  window  of  a  wretched  room  may  be  seen  pots  of 
Southernwood,  Moneywort,  Lavender,  and  other  plants  that 
are  cultivated  under  more  happy  conditions  in  English  cottage 
gardens.  Some  of  these  I  have  seen  cultivated  by  English 
people  even  in  the  wilds  of  Utah,  or  in  still  more  inaccessible 
jegions,  where  some  poor  English  had  gone  to  live  in  a 
mad  or  timber  hut.  The  Southernwood  is  always  a  favouiite 
plant  in  these  cases,  and  has  a  place  of  honour  isi  raany  a  spot 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  old  country. 


most  interesting  examples  of  wall  gar- 


This  is  one  of  the 
dening  I  have  met 
with.  In  the  gardens 
at  Groat  Tew,  ia 
Oxfordshire,  this  ex- 
quisite little  Alpine 
plant,  which  usually 
roots  over  the  moist 
surface  of  stones,  es- 
tablished itself  high 
Bp  on  a  wall  in  a  small 
lecess  where  half  a 
Ibriclc  had  been  dis- 
placed. The  illns- 
tfation  tells  the  rest. 
It  is  suggestive,  as  so 
many  things  are,  of 
the  numerous  plants 
that  may  be  grown  on 
walls  and  such  un- 
promising surfaces, 
frequently,  estab- 
lished in  such  places 
Alpine  flowers  are  very 
much  more  enduring 
than  on  the  ground. 


The   poor    way    in        Aie 
which      our       hardy 
flowers  are  exhibited 

at  flower  shows  will  probably  long  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  Of 
course  the  best  things  are  not  usually  grown  in  pots  as 
vigorously  as  they  are  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  those  who  ought  to  know  better  should  show  a 
number  of  subjects  in  pots  with  scarcely  an  interesting  or 
fairly  grown  plant  among  them.  If  a  man  were  to  go  into  a 
rich  meadow  and  cut  a  swathe  or  two  of  Grass,  he  would  get 
a  finer  lot  of  things  in  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  public  will 
not  take  much  notice  of  what  they  see  at  our  shows  in  this 
way.  To  enjoy  hardy  flowers  and  appreciate  their  true  value, 
one  should  go  to  gardens  and  nurseries  where  they  are  grown. 
Mr.  Douglas's  group  at  South  Kensington  the  other  day  was 
an  exception,  though  not  very  varied  or  sufficiently  broken  up 
in  arrangement.  What  a  small  plant  of  the  poor  old  yellow 
Monk's-hood  was  doing  in  that  group  I  could  not  say.  Its  true 
place  is  in  a  moist  ditch,  exterminating  the  Nettles.  It  is  only  a 
striking  plant  when  well  grown,  and  is  not  worth  a  place  in 
the  garden  proper. 

That  was  a  very  interesting  display  of  Tomatoes  at  Ken- 
sington the  other  day,  and  there  were  very  fine  dishes.  Large 
as  Stamfordian  is,  the  brown  scars  are  against  it ;  though  it 
is  the  biggest,  it  seemed  a  somewhat  monstrous  and  coarse  fruit. 
The  most  perfect  dish,  to  my  mind,  was  that  from   Blenheim 


bilpniLi    11  ft.   liisli   ou   wall 
jTirc'ens  at  Great  TiiW. 


of  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  combining,  as  they  did,  every  excel- 
lence, and  just  being  right  for  use.  Mr.  Crump  grows  these 
in  large  pots,  and  places  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  leaf-soil,  into 
which  the  plants  root  freely.  Mr.  Iggulden's  Stamfordians 
wore  certainly  fine  ;  but  if  I  had  to  prepare  a  Tomato  salad  for 
a  party  of  epicures,  give  me  Hathawaj's,  as  shown  from  Blen- 
heim. Mr.  Bates  tells  me  that  some  of  these  Tomatoes  sent 
out  from  America  are   really  French  varieties   re-christened, 

and  that  Hathaway  is  the  French  sort  called  Pommo  Eouge. 

* 

At  a  station  not  far  from  Norbiton  I  saw  the  other  clay 
in  the  pretty  station  garden  a  number  of  terra-cotta  vases 
with  no  plants  in  them.  Seeming  to  lean  against  one  of 
them,  the  station  master,  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  begged  me 
to  take  care.  He  said  he  had  already  had  one  broken  that 
morning  by  somebody  leaning  against  it.  I  then  asked  him 
if  ha  had  really  considered  th.e  value  of  such  things  in  gardens, 
and  what  he  thought  of  them.  He  told  me  that  he,  too, 
doubted  their  utility,  and  added  seriously  that  he  paid  16s. 
a-piece  for  them.  I  advised  him  to  sell  them  at  a  reduction ; 
but  though  he  did  not  object  to  that,  he  did  not  see  his  way 
to  a  customer.  Three  of  them  had  already  been  broken  by 
persons  who  had  too  much  faith  in  their  stability.  I  condoled 
with  him,  and  hoped  that  he  would  lose  one  per  da}'  until  all 
vi'ere  gone.  I  fear  I  left  him  in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
gardening  in  that  particular  way.  As  there  have  been  image- 
breakers  at  various  times,  so  I  hope  that  we  shall  some  day 
have  a  race  of  vase-breakers,  who  will  clear  the  world  of 
much  of  this  intolerable  rubbish  v.'hich,  under  the  name  of 
art,  disfigures  many  gardens,  even  those  laid  out  by  the  most 
fa.shionable  landscape  gardeners  for  the  wealthiest  proprietors, 
as  well  as  the  little  station  garden  alluded  to. 

* 

I  am  sorry  to  see  wooden  edgings  in  Leicester  Square 
garden.  They  remind  me  of  certain  countries  in  times  of 
the  cholera  and  famine,  where  the  people  were  so  terror- 
stricken  or  so  overburdened  with  the  number  of  dead,  that 
they  did  not  bury  them  deep  enough,  and  the  rain  sometimes 
exposed  the  edges  of  the  coffins.  This  I  have  seen  myself ; 
and  the  wooden  edgings  in  Leicester  Square  garden  are  nearly 

as  depressing. 

* 

In  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden  in  Regent's  Park  they  are 
now  putting  a  black,  hard,  ugly  fire-tile  edging  all  round 
the  herbaceous  beds.  This  is  not  so  bad  as  the  wood,  but  it 
is  frightfully  bad.  That  poor  old  herbaceous  garden  sadly 
wants  a  change.  The  whole  of  the  herbaceous  department 
should  be  trenched  up  and  thorouglny  refreshed  with  soil, 
manure,  lime,  and  sand.  All  the  vralks  should  be  destroyed 
except  the  main  one,  and  the  whole  surface,  after  being  easily 
graded,  well  turfed  over.  In  the  turf  should  be  cut  a  number 
of  simple  large  beds — not  dotted  over  the  surface,  but  nicely 
grouped  and  placed.  In  these  the  nobler  and  handsomer 
hardy  plants  alone  should  be  grown.  All  the  weedy  botanical 
.species  should  be  confined  to  the  British  and  medical  depart- 
ment ;  and  if  more  of  these  were  wanted  for  cutting,  they 
should  be  grown  in  a  special  border  or  garden.  The  whole  of 
the  large  area  now  occupied  by  ugly  walks,  hideous  edgings, 
and  rubbishy  plants  would  then,  under  the  common-sense 
plan  I  propose,  be  a  green  carpet  with  beautiful  masses  of 
Lilies  or  Yuccas  or  Irises,  or  Dafibdils  or  Paeonies,  on  it, 
according  to  the  season.  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  life  put 
into  the  old  Botanic — it  is  so  well  placed  and  so  well  laid 
out,  and  the  big  house  is  so  good  and  so  light  from  top  to 
bottom. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  oflfensive  heavy-smelling  oil-lamps 
by  the  thousand  hung  out  for  the  night  fete,  the  digging  of 
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the  ground  for  gas  lamps,  the  Chinese  lanterns — the  smoke, 

fire,  and  all  that.     We  have  enough  of  gas  and  fuss  and  noise 

and   glare   in   this    great    city    without    a   botanic  garden 

devoting  icself  to  such  poor  resources.    It  is  certain,  moreover, 

that  all  the   expense  required  for  this   kind  of  thing   would 

make  the  Botanic  Garden  beautiful  everyday  in  the  year,  and 

beautiful  on  every  inch  of  its  surface.     There  is  not  18  acres 

of  surface  to  deal  with,  and  yet  the  mean  shrubbery  iu  which 

the  same  things  are  repeated  ad  nauseum,  and  the  ugly  bare 

dug  borders  are  seen  here  just  the  same  as  in  all  the  London 

Parks.     Why  should  shrubberies  that  might  be  beautiful  be  a 

mere  corpus  vile  in  Vifhich  people  can  throw  Privet  and  Laurels 

to  be  cut   to   pieces,   root   and  branch,  annually^     When  v/e 

have   settled  the  question  of  llowers,  there  arises  the   great 

question  of  the  shameful  treatment  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 

gardens. 

* 

I  read  as  follows  in  the  Coimtry  Gentleman  : — "  Peter 
Henderson  says,  there  are  500  florists  established  within  10 
miles  of  the  City  Hall,  ISTew  York,  and  that  the  capital  invested 
in  land,  structures,  and  stock,  is  not  less  than  -98,000,000. 
He  estimates  that  the  vvholo  floricultural  interests  of  the  Union 
are  forty  times  as  great,  which  would  give  their  entire  amount 
at  over  $300,003,000.  And  yet  he  says  we  have  nothing  in 
this  country  in  ornamental  planting  to  compare  with  Battersea 
Park,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  or  Phcenix  Park, 
Dublin."  I  fancy  there  must  be  a  mistake  here,  as  both  the 
Central  and  Prospect  Parks  were  as  fine  as  anything  I  ever 
saw  some  years  ago,  and  in  point  of  design  better  than  most 
places  in  Europe  of  the  kind,  except  Richmond  or  the  Phosnis 
Park,  where  naturally  fine  parks  have  not  been  destroyed  by 
foolish  plans.  As  to  the  Garden  of  Plants,  a  man  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  well-known  experience  and  taste  cannot  regret 
that  such  a  garden  is  not  attached  to  the  city  of  his  choice. 
As  a  ground  for  bear-pits  it  is  all  very  well,  but  as  a  beautiful 
garden  it  is  really  not  much,  better  than  a  tan-yard  in  Jersey 
City.  JusTiciA. 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


WHERE    TO    GROW    STRAWBERRIES. 

The  cogitations  of  a  field  botanist  may  sometimes  be  of  service  to 
the  practical  horticulturist.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  notes 
on  the  situations  where  wild  Strawljerries  flourish  may  therefore  be 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  The  Garden.  Strawberries  will  live 
and  even  grow  and  produce  flowers  and  fruit  almost  anywhere — on  a 
hare  chalk  bank,  a  sand-heap,  or  iu  the  stiffest  of  clays.  In  such 
situations,  or  where  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  they  will 
often  flower  and  fruit  profusely  ;  for,  as  every  gax'dener  knows,  vege- 
tative and  reproductive  energy  are  generally  in  inverse  proportion. 
But  a  shrivelled  up  Strawberry  plant  seldom  produces  large  or  suc- 
culent fruit ;  its  aohene-covered  receptacle  is  little  softer  than  that 
of  a  Buttercup.  One  must  remember  the  essentially  vegetative 
character  of  the  edible  part  of  tlie  plant.  It  is  not  a  fruit,  but  a 
succulent  fruit-bearing  receptacle.  While,  therefore,  the  vegetative 
luxuriance  of  the  plant  must  receive  some  check  to  induce  it  to 
flower  freely,  after  the  seed  is  set  the  plant  requires  good  nourish- 
ment to  develop  the  edible  receptacles.  Now  the  Strawberry  is  a 
rapidly-growing  plant,  and,  though  when  starved  of  a  wiry  habit, 
readily  becomes  succulent  iu  all  its  stem  parts,  especially  the  run- 
ners. It  thus  requires  at  once  moisture  and  thorough  drainage — a 
light  soil  not  liable  to  saturation  or  to  become  baked.  The  soil  need 
not,  however,  be  deep  ;  and  though  organic  matters  such  as  leaf- 
mould  or  manure  are  advantageous,  the  plants  will  in  a  few  seasons 
very  much  enrich  the  soil  on  which  they  grow.  Some  of  the  finest 
wild  Strawberries  I  have  tasted  in  the  south  of  England  grew  on  a 
shallow  mould  of  Beech  leaves,  just  beyond  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
on  a  subsoil  of  Grass,  which  kept  the  roots  cool  and  moist,  whilst 
the  sun  was  not  prevented  from  ripening  the  fruit.  Finer  still 
were  some  gathered  amongst  Grass  on  the  upper  gresnsand  or 
firestone  of  Surrey,  a  rock  remarkable  for  its  high  percentage 
(•207„  to  707„,  with  perhaps  an  average  of  40''/o  or  SC/o)  of 
soluable  silica.     Among  the  best  cultivated    Strawberries   I   have 


tasted  are  those  grown  on  the  lower  greensand  and  on  some  of 
the  high  level  gravels  in  Kent  ;  so  that  lime  is  certainly  not  a 
requisite.  I  quite  think  that  Strawberries  might  be  profitably 
grown  on  the  Bagshot  sands  preparatorily  to  planting  with  Scotch 
Fir,  and  perhaps  more  cheaply  than  the  Potato  now  used  for  thin 
purpose.  But  in  all  cases  Strawberries  should  have  a  liglit  soil, 
and,  wliere  manure  cannot  be  afforded,  a  little  litter  of  leaves, 
lawn-moM'ings,  or  something  to  prevent  the  parching  of  the  ground. 
Too  rich  a  loam  is  liable,  especially  with  young  actively-growing 
i:>Iants,  to  result,  as  it  often  docs,  in  another  leaf-mould-loving 
plant,  ths  Lily  of  the  Valley,  in  much  leaf  and  little  flower. 

G.  S.  BonLciEB. 


EARTH  SHELTERS  FOR  ORCHARDS  AND 
PLANTATIONS. 

Ox  travelling  through  any  given  country  or  county,  fev/  things  im- 
press the  careful  observer  more  than  the  immense  imuortauco  of 
shelter  as  an  aid  to  growth.  Soils  and  subsoils  maybe  alike,  culture 
and  treatment  the  same,  and  yet  within  a  few  yards  or  miles  the 
differences  iu  the  state  of  orchard  or  forest  trees  may  be  immense. 
Here,  every  growth  is  of  tlie  smallest  and  most  stunted  character, 
and  the  fruit  small,  or  inferior,  or  conspicuous  by  its  absence  ;  there, 
the  trees  grow  like  ^Villows,  and  the  fruit  is  plentiful,  and  of  the 
higliest  quality.  In  the  lattei-  case,  the  planter  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  natural  configuration  of  the  ground  to  provide  shelter  ;  iu  the 
former  the  trees  are  exposed  on  all  sides.  Of  course,  in  planting  oa 
a  very  large  scale,  it  may  often  be  impossible  to  obtain  shelter  for 
the  entire  v/ood  ;  but  in  ornamental  or  fruit  tree  planting,  sheltered 
sites  might  generally  be  found  were  careful  search  made  for  them ; 
and  if  not,  nothing  -nould  pay  better  than  their  manufacture,  for 
the  earth  is  everywhere  present,  and  it  forms  the  best  possible 
shelter. 

Considering  how  easily,  and  even  reasonably  in  regard  to  cost, 
earth  may  be  moved,  it  is  astonishing  how  very  seldom  it  is  moved  iii 
sufEoieat  mass  to  provide  shelter  for  young  plantations.  Even  when 
mounds  have  been  thrown  up,  they  have  seldom  been  of  sufficient 
height.  The  configuration  too,  is  almost  of  as  great  importance  as 
the  height.  The  protecting  lines  should  all  be  more  or  less  curved, 
the  convex  side  of  the  mounds  being  presented  to  the  most  exposed 
points.  In  a  long  protecting  barrier,  of  course  certain  lines  more  or 
less  concave  must  be  used.  These  should,  as  far  as  possible,  ruu 
themselves  out  iu  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  so  as  not  to 
send  their  full  force  on  to  one  side  of  the  centre.  By  studying  the 
minutiK  of  air  currents  in  special  localities,  and  adapting  the  resist- 
ing line  to  meet  local  peculiarities  and  variations,  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  may  be  done  in  providing  shelter  by  m.eaus  of  a  very  few  earth- 
mounds.  The  mode  of  forming  them  is  simple  enough.  First  plaa 
what  is  needful,  then  skim  off  a  certain  amount  of  the  surface-soil, 
and  form  the  base  lines  of  subsoil  only.  By  looking  ahead,  it  will 
seldom  be  needful  to  remove  the  surface-soil  to  any  great  distance 
from  where  it  will  ultimately  be  wanted.  As  the  mounds  rise  to 
within  0  in.  or  1  ft.  of  the  height  required,  case  them  with  the  sur- 
face-soil, and  they  are  ready  for  planting.  The  height  and  mass  of 
the  mounds  must  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  shelter  required, 
and  the  depth  of  soil  or  subsoil.  Of  course,  their  formation  is  only 
possible  where  the  latter  is  gravel,  clay,  marl,  sand,  or  something  dif- 
ferent from  rock.  Tiie  presence  or  absence  of  -water,  and  the  means 
or  v.'ant  of  means  of  removing  the  excess  of  the  latter  where  it 
abounds,  v/ill  also  exert  a  modifying  influence  on  the  size  and  cha- 
racter of  earth-mounds  for  shelter.  In  very  exposed,  bleak  positions 
it  may  almost  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  the  higher  and  more 
massive  the  mounds  the  better.  But  this  statement  is  too  vague  to 
be  of  much  practical  value.  Mounds  from  5  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height, 
and  from  a  yard  to  a  dozen  yards  in  breadth,  have  been  found  most 
useful. 

Mounds  are  far  more  useful  th.an  walls  or  hedges,  and  the  latter 
are  useful  for  shelter  in  the  opposite  ratio  to  their  usefulness  for 
fences.  The  straight  trim  hedges  of  modern  times  are  by  no  means 
all  gain  to  plantations  or  orcliards.  The  stormy  winds  lost  much  of 
their  energy  and  force  in  passing  through  the  tangled  thickets  that 
passed  for  hedges  in  the  olden  times  ;  the  two  or  three  j'ards  made  up 
of  Blackthorn,  Bramble  and  Elder  buslies  broke  the  power  of  the 
fiercest  gales,  so  that  but  little  of  their  blighting  force  reached  the 
plantations  beyond.  These  old  jungles  of  weeds  and  bushes  also 
showed  that  the  widtli  of  the  shelter  was  of  almost  as  much  moment 
as  its  height.  The  difference  between  the  out  side  and  the  in  of  such 
hedges  in  the  early  spring-tide  often  seemed  to  cover  tlie  entire  dis- 
tance between  mid-winter  and  mid-summer.  By  the  use  of  earth 
shelters  Vi^e  get  rid  of  the  weeds,  waste,  and  vermin,  and  retain 
more  than  all  the  advantages  of  the  straggling  irregular  hedges  now  • 
so  generally  uprooted  and  superseded  by  straight  wire  fences  and  trim 
hedges.     Wire  fences  ai'e  the  worst  possible  for  trees  and  plantations 
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from  the  shelter  point  of  view.  Even  the  old  wooden  pales  broke 
the  force  of  the  wind,  tliough  not  so  well  as  the  wider,  wasteful 
hedges  ;  Ijut  wires  afford  no  slielter  at  all.  In  advocating  earth 
shelters,  we  by  no  means  overlook  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  means 
of  sheltering  orchards  and  plantations — viz.,  the  liberal  use  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  rapid-growing  plants  that  the  locality  affords.  We 
should  at  once  crown  our  earth-mounda  with  these,  and  thus  in  a 
very  short  time  more  than  double  their  height  and  quadruple  their 
efficiency. 

The  hardier  and  freer  growing  bushes  and  trees  planted  on  raised 
banks  also  grow  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  doptli  and  looseness 
of  the  earth  tells  at  once  on  the  ratio  of  growth,  and  accelerates  it 
in  a  manner  that  can  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  seen 
its  effects.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  aid  to  rapid  growth  would 
be  neutralised  to  a  great  extent  by  the  additional  exposure  that 
plants  are  subjected  to  in  a  more  elevated  position.  But  in  practice 
this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  If  a  suitable  selection  is  made,  it 
is  seldom  indeed  that  the  plants  refuse  to  thrive  on  elevated  artifi- 
cial banks.       The  ^^'hite  and  Black  Thorns,  Beech,  Birches,  Maples, 


and  that  it  had  been  in  Jlr.  Hayes'  possession  a  long  time.  It  was 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation,  combining  the  good 
qualities  of  President  and  British  Queen.  Higher  praise  surely  can- 
not be  given,  and  such  a  variety  ought  not  to  remain  in  obscurity. — 
H.  B.  

PRUNING     AND     TRAINING     IMPROVED. 

( Gontinued  Jrom  p.  472.  J 

Paaohas   and   Nectarines   the   Third   and   Fruiting 
Year. 

We  commenced  with  a  maiden  tree,  con-sisting  of  one  shoot 
cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  which  makes 
the  fruiting  year  the  third  one  from  the  date  of  planting  ;  but, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  it  is  better  to  begin  with  an  already 
established  young  tree  from  the  nursery,  and  in  that  case  the 
Si0  5n;l  year  will  be  the  fruiting  year.     At  the   beginning  of 
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-Extension  traiiiiiig ;  Nectarine  branch,  origiaated  fraai  a  siii'Ie  ImJ  in  two  years,  contaiuinj  10  ft.  of   bearing  wood,  fruit  partially  tliinned. 

(From  a  Photosraph.) 


-and  such  Pines  as  the  common  Scotch  and  Pinus  Laricio  or  Corsican 
Pine,  are  amongst  the  most  useful  plants  for  exposed  localities.  Of 
course,  tlie  AVhin,  Broom,  and  nearthe  sea  coast  the  Tamarisk,  are  also 
admirably  adapted  for  the  clothing  and  crowning  of  artificial  mounds. 
But  the  chief  object  of  this  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance and  efficiency  of  mounds  of  earth,  the  natural  and  most  readily 
available  protectors  of  orchards  and  plantations  in  exposed  localities. 
Of  course,  as  a  rule  these  banks  would  naturally  be  clothed  with 
vegetation,  for  pecuniary  and  artistic  reasons,  as  well  as  to  add  to 
their  efficiency  as  shelters. — Journal  of  Forcslnj. 

Strawberry  Alexandra. — When  walking  recently  through 
Mr.  John  Hayes'  fruit  garden  at  Edmonton,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  fine  appearance  of  a  bed  of  Strawberries.  I  imagined 
them  to  consist  of  the  well-known  kind  called  President,  from  the 
resemblance  which  they  presented  in  foliage  to  tliat  kind  ;  but  on 
examining  the  fruit  I  foui:d  that  I  was  mistaken.  The  kind  under 
notice  is  an  exact  counteipart  of  the  famous  British  Queen.  I  was 
told  that  it  was  a  local  kicd,  not  seen  elsewhere,  that  it  had  origi- 
nated with  a  market  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edmonton, 


1878  I  planted,  among  others,  a  young  Victoria  Nectarine 
tree,  a  rider,  with  a  few  shoots  only  upon  it,  and  a  stem  as 
slender  as  a  young  Brier  stock.  It  made  good  growth,  and 
the  next  season,  1879,  it  set  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit,  which 
was  reduced  to  ten  dozen,  all  of  which,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, wore  left  on  till  the  stoning  period,  to  see  what  the 
tree  would  really  do  in  so  short  a  time.  At  this  stage,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  fruit  shrivelled  and  dropped,  showing  that 
the  tree  was  over-taxed  ;  and  I  reduced  the  crop  to  five  dozen, 
all  of  which  came  to  maturity,  and  were  of  good  size  and 
quality.  This  year  the  same  tree  has  set  an  equally  abundant 
crop,  and  shows  no  sign  of  injury  from  last  year's  work. 
Fig  9  is  a  photograph  of  a  branch  from  the  same  tree  this 
season,  containing  16  ft  of  bearing  wood,  and  was  produced 
from  a  single  bud  in  two  years.  Some  of  the  young  suc- 
cessional   shoots   have   been   cut   away,  the   better  to  show 
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the  fruit.  This  branch  is  not  an  exceptional  production. 
Much  larger  branches  of  the  same  age  from  one  bud,  and  pro- 
portionately productive,  could  be  shown,  were  it  not  for  dis- 
figuring and  injuring  the  trees,  as  the  branches  have  to  be 
removed  from  the  tree  for  the  photographer,  the  trees  them- 
selves not  being  in  a  position  to  be  photographed.  Most  of 
the  trees  in  the  same  house,  and  of  the  same  age,  have  borne 
in  the  same  manner.  Fig.  10  is  a  photograph  of  a  Roj'al 
George  Peach,  the  smallest  sized  of  the  number,  but  12  ft.  in 
diameter  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is 
just  set  upon  it.    I  should  have  preferred  to  have  had  the  tree 


.shown  in  Fig.  10.  This  will  enable  the  centre  of  the  tree  to 
be  opened  out,  leaving  rather  an  open  centre  (like  the  letter  V), 
which  will  be  filled  up  with  young  growth  during  the  summer. 
In  tying  in  the  branches  in  winter,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  simply 
tie  in  the  main  limbs,  leaving  the  younger  .shoots  quite  free 
till  the  fruit  has  all  set  and  the  trees  been  finally  disbudded. 
This  freedom,  I  have  found,  aids  the  setting  process,  and 
saves  trouble  if  later  in  the  season  any  wood  has  to  be  I'e- 
moved  in  case  of  crowding,  and  all  can  then  be  laid  in  in  their 
proper  places.  The  knife  will  hardly  need  to  bo  used  at  the 
winter  tying,  still  the  branches  should  be  looked  critically 


.  10.— Extension-traineil  Royal  George  Peach,  with  two  years' growth  upon  it,  the  dotted  line  showing  the  size  of  the  tree  when  planted  ;  di.xmeter,  12  ft. 
(From  a  Photograph.)    li  should  ba  lifted  up  to  A,  a  mistake  that  oi)jurred  in  th^  preparation  of  the  woodcut. 


photographed  when  the  crop  was  ripe  ;  but  the  principal  object 
was  to  delineate  the  branches,  and  that,  it  was  found,  could 
not  be  done  when  the  tree  was  covered  with  foliage. 

Reverting  now  to  the  young  two-year  planted  tree  (Fig.  6), 
we  commence  the  third  year  at  the  winter-pruning  period 
— a  term  that  has  familiarised  itself  to  cultivators  on  the 
restrictive  principle.  In  the  extension  system  hardly  any 
pruning  is  needed  at  this  stage  in  young  trees,  but  it  is 
the  season  for  cleaning  the  house  and  trees  and  re-arranging 
the  branches  of  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  dwarf  trees  that 
have  grown  well,  the  lower  limbs  will  require  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  horizontal  line,  or  nearly  so,  but  with  riders  they 
may  be  depressed  as  much  below  that  point  as  necessary,  as 


over  when  being  re-arranged,  and  if  it  be  found  that  any  of 
the  branches  on  one  side  have  outstripped  those  on  the  other 
more  than  is  desirable  or  consistent  with  the  balance  of  the 
tree,  they  may  be  shortened  a  little,  but  not  much.  As  has 
been  bsfore  state  1,  these  strong  branches  can  be  held  in 
check  by  pinching  their  points  during  summer.  These  matters 
having  been  attended  to,  the  cultivator  has  now  before  him  a 
fully  established  Peach  tree,  and  its  future  welfare  will  depend  . 
upon  his  judiciously  acting  ou  the  principle  on  which  he  has 
begun.  March  is  soon  enough  to  start  the  trees ;  and  with 
increasing  light,  constant  and  sufficient  ventilation,  and  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  40"  to  4.5°  at  night,  and  from  55°  to  75° 
by  day,  according  as  the  days  are  dull  or  bright,  they  will 
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soon  burst  into  flowers  and  foliage,  but  the  former  should 
always  be  considerably  in  advance  of  the  latter  if  the  proper 
conditions  of  temperature  have  been  observed  and  the  wood 
K  ripe.  Should  the  contrary  happen,  then  the  leaf  buds  must 
have  their  pohits  pinched  till  the  flowers  begin  to  expand 
Jreely,  when  the  growth  may  be  allowed  to  take  its  natural 
course.  When  the  fruit  has  set,  it  should  be  at  once  thinned 
down  to  one-half,  if  thicli,  and  the  shoots  disbudded  the  first 
time  over. 

Proceed  by  rubbing  o!T  all  the  small  and  ill-placed  fruil, 
and  where  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  at  a  bud, 
leave  one  only,  and  the  largest  and  best.  About  one  fourth 
of  the  young  shoots  should  be  rubbed  off  at  this  stage, 
and  these  the  worst  placed ;  but  if  the  fruit  be  thickly 
set  it  is  not  advisable  to  remove  any  shoots  except 
those  that  have  no  fruit  beside  them  unless  wanted.  All 
should,  however,  be  pinched  to  two  or  three  good  leaves, 
except  one  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  one 
at  the  point  of  the  same,  and  one  or  two  between  these  where 
they  are  required,  or  on  any  portion  of  the  older  wood  where 
they  are  needed  to  fill  up  a  gap.  A  week  or  ten  days  later 
the  trees  should  bo  gone  over  again,  and  have  more  of  their 
fruit  removed,  and  the  shoots  may  be  reduced  at  the  same 
rate  as  before,  taking  care  to  leave  those  beside  the  fruit  as 
before,  pinching  them  again,  it  necessary,  and  cutting  those 
which  are  removed  olean  oft"  with  a  sharp  bedding  knife — the 
extension  method  permits  of  no  spurs.  The  third  and  last 
time  all  the  superfluous  buds  .should  be  removed,  and  the 
trees  tied  in  permanently  at  the  same  time  ;  but  is  is  better 
aot  to  thin  the  fruit  any  more  till  after  the  stoning  period, 
anless  a  greater  quantity  has  been  left  upon  the  trees  than  is 
Ijood  for  them.  The  young  wood  will  now  be  growing  apace, 
and  must  be  tied  in,  but  not  tightly,  before  it  gets  too  woody, 
taking  care  always  to  leave  the  points  loose  and  well  exposed 
to  the  light,  in  order  to  encourage  healthy  growth.  Laterals 
■will  be  produced  at  an  early  stage  from  the  young  shoots,  and 
the  earliest  of  these  may  be  preserved  where  they  are 
•wanted,  particularly  in  the  case  of  strong  growths,  as  it  will 
lielp  to  dissipate  their  luxuriance,  and  render  them  fruitful. 
Laterals  from  such  are  always  fruitful,  and  the  main  shoots 
Jhemsel  ves,  that  had  their  laterals  been  only  pinched,  are  usuall}' 
barren  (see  Fig.  9).  After  the  fruit  has  stoned  it  should  be 
finally  thinned.  The  quantity  to  leave  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  tree  and  the  varietj^,  but  two  fruit  to  the 
square  foot  is  ample  as  a  rule,  if  particularly  fine  fruit  is 
desired  and  constant  crops.  After  this  date,  culture  consists 
i  1  keeping  the  borders  properly  watered  when  they  happen  to 
be  inside,  and  in  training  and  tying  the  shoots  as  they  grov>'. 
Crowding  of  the  branches  must  be  avoided  as  one 
of  the  worst  evils  of  culture.  Xothing  whatever 
ii  gained,  but  much  lost  by  laying  in  too  much 
wood.  The  ripening  of  the  shoots  in  the  autumn,  the 
production  of  healthy  fruit-buds  and  fine  fruit,  depend  on  the 
full  exposure  of  every  shoot  and  every  leaf  to  the  light  and 
air  ;  and  if  the  cultivator  will  resolutely  thin  out  where  need- 
ful, so  that  the  leaves  hang  free  and  the  sun  can  shine  through 
betwean  the  branches,  he  will  be  rewarded  with  except'onaliy 
stout  and  fertile  shoots  and  good  crops.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  the  trees  will  have  extended  their  circumference  greatlj', 
an  1  probably  have  nearly  filled  the  space  allotted  to  them  ; 
v/hereas,  hid  they  been  trained  on  the  restrictive  principle,  as 
laid  down  in  last  chapter,  they  would  have  no  fruit  upon 
t'lear  and  less  than  a  dozen  branches,  few  or  none  of  which 
would  have  been  fruitful.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season 
great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  as 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  tree  depends  upon  it.  It  is  pre- 
ferable to  accjmplish  this  by  beginning  in  time  and  building 


up  solid  tissues  while  growth  is  active,  by  affording  the  trees 
the  necessary  temperature  during  the  best  spason  of  growth, 
to  clapping  on  fires  and  applying  artificial  means  with  that 
object  in  October  and  November  ;  but  if  the  first  has  been 
neglected,  the  last  plan  is  then  the  only  alternative. 

Standard  Peacshes  and  Nectarines. — Ithasbeen  demon- 
strated conclusively  enough  that  the  Peach  will  succeed  admir- 
ably as  a  standard,  and  it;  has  been  successfully  grown  and 
fruited  in  that  form  both  in  pots  and  planted  out.  Late 
Peaches  only  should,  however,  be  grown  in  this  way,  and  the 
trees  should  occupy  a  span-roofed  structure,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
In  their  case,  too,  the  extension  system  of  training  should  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  in  the  same  w-ay,  but  with  the  object 
of  producing  a  round  bu.shy  head  instead  of  a  flat  one.  As 
the  Peach  when  grown  as  a  standard  makes  a  large  tree,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  confine  the  roots  to  sunken  pits,  and  thus  save 
root-pruning  and  prevent  a  too  luxuriant  growth.  Young  trees 
with  4-ft.  to  .5  ft.  stems  are  the  most  suitable,  and  they  should 
be  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  house  where  they  can  have 
most  room.  Scarcely  anytliing  but  di.sbudding  in  the  summer 
season  and  thinning  at  the  winter  pruning  will  be  needed  so 
as  to  admit  the  light  to  the  branches.  Strong  shoots  will  also 
need  to  bo  tied  down  by  their  points,  in  order  to  chock  their 
exuberance  ;  and  a  general  endeavour  .should  be  made  to  pro- 
duce shapely  heads  like  a  standard  Morello  Clierry,  which 
produces  a  head  exactly  like  an  extension-trained  Peach  tree. 
Such  trees  as  are  usually  sold  at  the  nursery  for  growing 
against  walls  will  make  perfectly  good  standards,  as  they 
will  a.ssume  a  roundheaded  shape  the  first  season. 

Open-air  Tr'aining  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.— 
It  may  here  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  the  results  of  the 
open-air  culture  of  the  Peach  in  this  count;  y  have  not,  as  a 
rule,  been  satisfactory,  except  in  favoured  districts.  The 
difficulty  of  ripening  the  wood  and  the  danger  of  having  the 
crop  destroyed  by  late  frosts  are  facts  that  are  already  suffi- 
ciently recognised  by  cultivators,  many  of  whom  have  all  but 
abandoned  outdoor  culture,  depending  for  their  main  supplies 
on  glass  screens  and  regular  Peach  houses.  The  expense  of  a 
glass  erection  is  usually  urged;  but,  all  things  considered,  this 
plea  has  little  or  no  basis.  Speaking  a?  one  familiar  with 
the  indoor  and  outdoor  culture  of  the  Peach,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  one  good  tree  under  glass  is  worth  a  dozen 
grown  on  the  open  wall — as  wall  culture  goes.  By  the 
extension  system  of  training  under  glass  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  have  good  crops  of  fruit  the  year  after  planting,  and  to 
have  single  trees  covering  a  space  400  ft.  or  500  ft.  square  in 
a  few  years,  and  bearing  hundreds  of  fruit  each ;  while 
on  an  open  wall  100  ft.  long  or  more  it  would  not  be  possible, 
ordinarily,  to  have  trees  more  than  a  few  feet  in  diameter, 
and  fruit  in  any  cpiantity  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question, 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  In  open-air  culture  the  full  exten- 
sion sj'stem  is  not  practicable,  as  not  only  can  the  laterals  from 
the  current  year's  shoots  not  be  matured,  but  the  main  annual 
growths  themselves  can  rarely  be  ripened  to  their  points,  and 
hence  have  to  be  cut  back  at  the  winter  pruning  to  a  point 
where  the  wood  is  ripe.  In  other  words,  a  Peach  tree  and 
crops  of  fruit  can  be  produced  under  glass  years  before  the 
same  can  be  accomplished  on  the  open  wall  with  all  the  usual 
protective  appliances.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  for 
proprietors  of  gardens  knowing  their  own  wants  to  consider 
whether  a  sliort  wall  covered  by  glass,  and  heated  by  hot 
water,  would  not  be  by  far  the  cheapest  investment  in  every 
way.  Open  walls,  it  must  be  remembei'ed,  entail  the  same 
attention  in  the  matter  of  pruning  and  training  as  covered 
walls — more,  if  anything  ;  and  they  Iiave  also  to  be  protected 
in  some  way,  but  my  means  very  often  useless.  The  same 
skill  and  attention  that  is  required  to  grow  a  tree  12  ft.  or  15  ft. 
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in  diameter,  and  proportionate  crops  of  fruit,  outdoors  in  eight  or 
ten  years  at  the  least  will  produce  equal,  if  not  surpassing, 
results  in  two  or  three  years  under  glass ;  and  as  much  has 
bejn  accomplished,  as  the  foregoing  pages  will,  I  think,  show. 
The  expense  of  fuel  need  not  alarm  any  one.  Only  sufficient 
artificial  heat  to  exclude  frost  in  spring  and  help  to  mature 
Avood  in  autumn  would  be  required  :  and  the  cost  of  fuel  for 
such  purposes  would  be  very  trifiicg  indeed,  as  nothing  like 
forcing  is  contemplated  in  such  circumstances. 

As  regards  the  training  and  pruning  uf  the  Peach  in  open- 
air  culture,  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  the  directions  given 
for  culture  under  glass  should  be  followed  as  far  as  the  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  The  same  method  of  training  and 
disbudding  should  be  followed,  but  winter  pruning  will  be 
necessary,  as  the  young  shoots  will  rarely  be  perfectly 
ripened  to  their  extremities,  and  hence  must  be  shortened 
back  to  a  point  where  they  are  ripe,  and  the  leaf  and  flower 
buds  plump  and  well  matured.  J.  S.  W. 

(To  be  continue  1.) 
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HERBACEOUS     PEONIES. 

For  nearly  a  month  our  garden  borders  have  been  enlivened  with  the 
beautiful  and  showy  blooms  o£  the  herbaceous  Pajony.  Planted 
among  Conifers,  flowering  shrubs,  and  ornamental  trees,  their  gay- 
coloured  flowers  produce  a  charming  etfect.  On  our  grounds  we  have 
a  border  200  ft.  in  length,  and  15  ft.  in  width,  wliicii  contains  a 
choice  collection  of  ornamental  trees,  conifers,  shrubs,  Roses, 
Pseonies,  and  hardy  border  plants.  Tlie  tall-growing  trees  and  ever- 
greens form  the  background  ;  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  medium  size 
come  next ;  with  tlie  Pionies,  Roses,  and  border  plants  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  assortment  of  P:?onie3  when  in  flower  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  collection. 

In  our  nursery  grounds  a  large  circular  beil  about  20  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, planted  witli  the  most  showy  and  distinct  varieties,  has, 
daring  these  beautiful  sunny  days,  attracted  great  attention.  It  is 
surprising  that  so  noble  a  flower,  almost  rivalling  the  rose  in  bril- 
liancy of  colour  and  perfection  of  bloom,  and  the  Rhododendron  in 
stately  growtJi,  should  be  so  neglected.  Am.atcurs  seem  to  have 
entirely  lost  sight  of  tlie  many  improved  varieties  introduced  within 
the  last  fev/  years,  and  our  finest  gardens,  perfect  in  other  respects, 
are  singularly  deficient  in  specimens  of  the  newer  kinds.  In  the 
hope  of  popularising  to  some  extent  this  valuable  class  of  plants,  I 
will  briefly  refer  to  their  many  desirable  characteristics  of  growth 
and  flower,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  names  of  a  few  choice 
sorts. 

Tlie  first  point  in  their  favour  13  hardiness.  It  may  be  truly  said 
of  them  that  they  are  "  hardy  as  an  Oak."  In  tlio  severest  climates 
tlie  plants  require  no  other  protection  than  that  which  they  aiTord 
themselves.  Then  their  vigorous  habit  and  lioalth}'  growth,  freedom 
from  all  diseases  and  insects,  are  important  arguments  in  favour  of 
their  cultivation.  Growers  of  Roses  know  well  that  their  flowers 
are  obtained  by  great  vigilance  and  care.  Not  so  with  Pteouies, 
with  which  when  once  planted  all  is  done.  Each  succeeding  year  adds 
to  their  size  and  beauty.  The  foliage  is  rich  and  glossy  and  of  a 
beautiful  deep-green  colour,  thus  rendering  the  plants  very  orna- 
menta!  even  when  out  of  flower. 

The  newer  varieties  produce  very  large  handsome  regularly- 
formed  cupped  blooms,  resembling  largo  Roses.  The  Pteony  may 
be  planted  either  singly  on  the  lawn  or  in  borders.  Where  the  lawn 
is  e.'ctensive  a  large  bed  makes  a  grand  show,  almost  equal  to  a  bed 
of  Rhododendrons.  The  following  are  six  of  the  best  and  most  dis- 
tinct kinds : — Modeste,  deep  rose,  very  large,  cupped  like  a  Rose  ; 
Del.ichii,  dark  purplish-crini3on,  the  best  dark  variety  ;  Ambroise 
VerschaSfelt,  purplish-crimson,  very  full,  fragrant ;  Papillionacea, 
white,  superb  large  flower  ;  Humei,  deep  rose  -svitli  purple  shade, 
very  full  and  double,  one  of  the  latest  in  bloom  ;  Whittleji,  white 
centre,  slightly  yellowish,  fragrant.  For  a  dozen  add  the  following  : 
— Ohas  Verdier,  lilao  rose,  of  perfect  form,  cupped ;  Monsieur 
Boucharlat,  bright  rosy-lilac,  large,  fall,  fragrant,  and  very  late  ; 
Dr.  Bretonneau,  rosy-violet,  large  and  of  fine  shape ;  fulgida,  crim- 
son, profuse  flowering ;  delicatissima,  flesh  colour,  delicate  and 
beautiful  ;  Festiva,  pure  white,  with  a  few  marks  of  carmine  in  the 
centre.  Early-flowering  varieties — tenuifolia,  single  dark  crimson, 
leaves  beautifully  cut ;  rosea,  double  crimson  at  first,   changing  to 


rose,  beautiful  ;  and  pulcherrima  plena,  crimson,  with  purple  shade. 
— W.  C.  Barky,  in  Brkf  EsMys. 


HOTES  AUD  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWEK  GASDEH. 

Wild  Flowers  for  Table  Decoration.— Our  native  flowers; 
and  Grasses  make  extremely  pretty  table  decorations,  and,  during  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months,  we  frequently  employ 
plateaus  witli  an  undulating  surface  covered  with  green  wood  Mosses, 
wliich  form  an  efl'ective  and  natural  groundworli  for  wild  liowcra. 
Some  of  the  rougli  sedgedike  Grasses,  either  taken  up  with  roots  or 
tied  in  bunches,  are  then  introduced,  and  whatever  kinds  of  wild 
flowers  are  in  season  are  associated  with  them  in  irregular  groups. 
Amongst  these  are  the  large  Horse  Daisies  of  our  meadows,  the 
Primroses  and  Bluebells  of  our  woodlands,  the  aquatic  plants  that 
garnish  our  streams ;  and  one  plant,  the  "Wild  Carrot,  tliat  in  Suflblk 
grows  freely  on  dry  banks  and  waste  places,  is  so  extremely  pretty 
with  its  large  flat  iieads  of  tlie  most  delicate  little  flowers,  and  looks 
so  ligiit  and  pretty,  that  I  find  it  well  worth  cultivating,  as  I  liave 
not  observed  it  growing  wild  in  this  part  of  Kent.  Last  season,  I 
sowed  some  seeds  of  tins  plant  in  good  garden  soil ;  and  the  size  and 
quantity  of  bloom  which  tliey  produced  would  convince  anyone  that 
even  common  native  plants  are  capable  of  responding  to  liberal  cul- 
ture and  producing  better  results  tlian  ever  they  do  in  a  state  of 
nature.  And,  to  sliow  liow  little  our  native  plants  are  known  and  ap- 
preciated, I  may  mention  tliat  altliough  mauj'  visitors  v.'ell  versed  m 
exotic  plants  admired  the  liglit  aerial  beauty  of  this  native  flower, 
it  was  unanimously  set  dov/n  as  a  new  anil  rare  plant  until  seen 
growing  accompanied  with  its  well-known  foliage,  when  it  was  at 
once  recognised. — J.  G.,   Linton. 

Spir89a  Ulmaria  aurea.— I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Elliott  has  had 
t:io  courage  to  bring  tliis  tuily  beautiful  j>laut  into  notice.  That 
such  a  fine  hardy  accom:nodating  plant  under  every  circumstance 
should  never  have  come  to  the  front  is  strange.  It  will  grow  io 
clay  and  thrive  in  gravel,  and,  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant,  a  bed  of  it 
would  put  into  tl;e  shade  all  the  ilrs.  Pollocks  in  the  world.  The 
silver  variety  I  liave  not  met  witli,  though  I  believe  the  silver  and 
gold  varieties  will  pass  from  one  form  to  the  other.  Occasionally  the 
plant  will  show  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  typical  form,  but  as  a 
sport  it  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  I  know  of.  Strong  single  plants 
of  it  show  to  best  advantage,  and  where  required  for  decorative  pur^ 
poses,  they  should  now  be  divided  and  grown  in  a  nursery  bed 
through  the  summer.  As  soon  as  the  flower  stems  appear  (which  is 
just  now),  they  should  be  pinched  out ;  this  will  secure  fohage  and 
keep  the  plant  in  character. — Thos.  Williams,  Omukirk. 

Double  White  Matricaria.^This  is  a  very  pleasing  variety 
of  a  tribe  of  plants  that  give  to  our  Cornfields  one  of  their  most 
troublesome  weeds,  the  May-weed.  Recently  introduced  from  the 
Continent  as  Clirysanthemum  inodorum  fl.-p!.,  it  now  proves  to  be  a 
Matricaria  ;  and,  as  its  flowers  are  large,  pure  white,  and  in  the 
case  of  many  plants  as  double  as  those  of  a  pompone  Chrysanthe- 
mum, it  is  fortunate  that  they  are  inodorous.  But  one  of  its  chief 
charms  lies  in  the  elegance  of  its  foliage,  which  is  Fennel-like  and  of 
a  dark  green  hue.  The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  a  close, 
creeping  habit,  making  now  beautiful  clumps  of  foliage  some  12  in. 
across,  and  presenting  on  either  border  or  rookwork  a  most  attrac- 
tive appearance. — A.  1). 

Viola  GrOlden  Gsm. — This  is  indeed  a  gem,  and  I  may  say 
as  a  massing  or  bedding  plant  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  comp.ict  liardy  early-flowering  Violal  ever  inotvt'ith, 
and  a  prodigious  bloomer,  actually  having  more  bloom  than  leaves. 
A  small  plant  of  it  will  have  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  Azaleas  which  we  see  at  our  flower  shows — all  bloom 
and  no  foliage.  It  will  flower  for  fis'e  or  six  months  in  the  year,  and 
in  my  opinion  ought  to  supersede  all  the  yellow  Calceolarias  ever 
attempted  to  be  grown.  It  is  a  true  Viola,  so  far  as  the  latter  may 
be  distinguished  from  a  Pansy. — TnOMAS  Williams,   Orinikirk. 

Dslpiiiniuni  tricorne. — This  plant  has  been  in  flower  here 
for  these  last  six  weeks,  and  I  consider  it  to  be  a  very  distinct  and 
pretty  species.  The  whole  plant  is  only  1  ft.  high,  and  the  spike  on 
strong  plants  much  branched.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  plants  that 
lovers  of  hardy  flowers  will  be  sure  to  grow.  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks 
(p.  489)  concerning  this  iilant  are  quite  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
useless  to  make  comparisons  with  regard  to  plants  that  do  not  flower 
at  the  same  time  None  of  our  Delphiniums  except  D.  foraiosum 
are  yet  in  bloom,  and  D.  tricorne  is  over. — J.  Douglas. 

Potting'  Auriculas. — I  see  Mr.  Douglas  still  recommends 
early  potting,  and  has  nearly  completed  all  his  already.  Florists 
here  hold  to  the  opinion  I  ventured  to  express  last  year  in  favour  0/ 
later  potting.  July  is  early  enough.  Jly  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Miller, 
of  Asliton,  %vho  is  second  to  none  as  a  successful  grower  and  exhibi- 
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tor  of  Auriculas,  tried  the  experiment  last  year  by  potting  a  portiou 
of  his  large  collection  early,  and  the  other  portion  late  ;  and  he  tells 
me  that  the  late-potted  plants  did  best.  His  great  success  at  the 
Manchester  Auricula  Show  is  evidence  that  at  any  rate  his  system 
answered.  I  have  not  touched  a  single  Auricula  j'et,  and  consider 
they  are  all  doing  better  thus  quietly  at  rest  than  if  tliey  had  been 
repotted  in  May,  and  were  now  making  fresh  growth  for  18S1. — 
W.  Brocke.vnk,  Brochhurst,  Didsbury. 

Bedding  Pansies. — Althougli  Pansies  and  Violas  are  such 
useful  flowers  for  the  production  of  masses  of  bloom  in  spring,  their 
best  effects  are  rarely  seen  except  when  found  in  large  clumps  that 
have  been  left  untouched  from  the  preceding  year.  Such  clumps, 
however,  cannot  be  had  under  the  present  system  of  bedding  arrange- 
ments, as  in  that  case  considerable  division  is  necessary.  Many 
kinds  of  wliat  are  known  as  bedding  Violas  produce  but  a  meagre 
appearance  in  the  form  of  small  plants ;  but  clumps  that  have  a 
score  of  blooms  upon  them  expanded  at  once  are  most  beautiful  and 
singularly  effective.  Just  now  the  fine  old  Cliveden  Purple  Pansy  is 
really  superb  ;  clumps  of  great  size  and  full  of  bloom  give  a  liue  of 
colour  such  as  no  other  hardy  border  flower  can  equal.  The  pretty 
mauve  Princess  Teck  and  Lilacina  Violas  in  large  clumps  are  truly 
lovely,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  others,  whether  white, 
yellow,  or  blue.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  the  Pansy  family  tliat 
it  constitutes  in  the  spring  the  gayest  and  most  effective  of  all  border 
plants,  and,  perhajjs,  next  to  the  Primrose,  the  most  highly  appre- 
ciated. Of  course,  large  clumps  must  be  divided  sometimes,  or  else 
they  would  become  weak  and  ragged.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is 
as  soon  as  the  bulk  of  the  bloom  is  over,  when  the  clumps  should  be 
lifted,  pulled  into  some  half  dozen  or  more  separate  pieces,  and  be 
re-planted  in  a  cool  border  for  the  summer,  and  kept  well  watered. 
These  will  by  October  make  fine  heads  of  foliage,  and  can  be  then 
planted  in  beds  or  borders  as  desired, — A.  D. 
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Cattleya  glgas.— The  magnificent  plant  of  this  superb  Orchid 
shown  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence's collection  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  was  a  marvel  of  skilful 
culture.  It  was  growing  on  a  block,  which  was  placed  in  a  pot  and 
raised  about  9  in.  above  the  rim.  The  plant  bore  forty  large  highly- 
coloured  flowers,  representing  a  fine  form  of  the  species,  produced 
from  thirteen  breaks.  The  leaves,  numbering  nearly  a  hundred,  were 
apparently  in  the  most  vigorous  health,  a  fact  indicated  by  their 
clean  deep  green  appearance,  and  the  quantity  of  liealthy  roots  which 
issued  from  tlieir  bases.  It  was  deservedly  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  good  cultivation.  This  fine  example  is  the  more  remarkable 
inasmuch  as  this  species  is  well  known  to  be  a  shy  bloomer,  seldom 
more  than  half-a-dozen  flowers  being  seen  on  a  plant. 

Oantua  dependens.— A  flowering  spray  has  reached  us  of 
this  lovely  Peruvian  shrub.  It  was  grown  in  the  conservatory  at 
Welton  House,  Yorkshire,  but  no  remarks  accompanied  it  with  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  under  which  it  had  evidently  been  so  well 
grown.  It  is  a  plant  that  well  repays  a  little  extra  care  ;  for  the 
beautiful  drooping  clusters  of  long  tubular  flowers,  of  a  delicate  pink 
hue,  are  equalled  by  few  plants,  either  greenhouse>r  stove.  It  is  too 
tender  for  growing  in  tlie  open-air  successfully  'in  most  parts  of 
England,  though  a  cold  house  would  suit  it  perfectly. 

Aquilegia  Trlnityensis.— A  plant  of  this  is  now  in  flower  in 
the  Columbine  bed  at  Kew.  Though  a  new  name,  it  is  easily  recof- 
nisable  as  identical  with  the  hybrid  forms  now  becoming  common  m 
gardens,  the  seeds  of  which  are  sold  Ijy  most  seedsmen.  ^  Its  parents 
are  evidently  A.  ehrysantha  and  A.  coerulea,  which,  without  being 
"skillfully  manipulated,"  will  produce  progeny  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter if  only  planted  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  for  a  season. 
The  collection  of  Aquilegias  at  Kew,  though  rich  in  names,  is  remark- 
ably poor  as  regards  true  species  to  fit  the  names— a  circumstance  to 
be  regretted,  seeing  that  Aquilegias  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
hardy  plants,  and  too  many  kinds  could  not  well  be  grown  for 
selecting  from.  The  unsuitability  of  the  soil  at  Kew  is  the  primary 
cause  of  the  poor  state  of  the  plants ;  but  this  could  be  easily 
remedied. 

New  Pelargoniums.— Amongst  many  fine  varieties  of  Pelar] 
gonium  in  Mr.  Brown's  nursery  at  Hendon,  the  following  sorts 
(seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Brown)  struck  us  as  being  particularly  good. 
Mr.  Brown's  seedlings  compare  favourably  with  the  so-called  Ihow 
varieties,  but  nevertheless  they  form  quite  a  distinct  section. 
Eclipse,  a  fine  variety,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  raised  :  its 
flowers,  which  are  of  large  size,  are  produced  abundantly,  and  are  of 
remarkably  gcod  form  ;  the  colour  is  a  fine  crimson,  wittt  a  dark 
blotch  on  each  petal,  a  really  grand  market  sort.     George  Strudwick, 


a  fine  robust  free-flowering  high-coloured  sort  is  also  a  variety 
possessing  great  excellence.  F.  A.  Dickson  and  Harry  Buck  are 
i->otli  in  every  way  good,  the  colour  of  tlie  flowers  being  a  charming 
bright  shade  of  rosy-crimson,  with  dark  blotch.  Morning  Star  is  an 
extremely  fine-fringed  white,  and  in  the  matter  of  quality  decidedly 
one  of  the  best  market  kinds  with  which  we  have  yet  met.  Trophy 
is  a  very  fine  bright  red  kind.  Robert  Green  is  an  older  variety,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  excellence,  in  colour  a  fine  bright  rose,  and  the 
trusses  are  large  and  fine.  Attraction,  a  new  kind  of  the  best 
quality,  is  a  fine  bright  scarlet-crimson  with  fringed  petals,  dwarf 
and  vigorous. 

Heliotrope  Miss  Holland.— One  of  the  best  grown  groups 
of  plants  for  market  in  tlie  Messrs.  Beckwith's  nursery  at  Totten- 
ham is,  we  think,  tlie  Heliotropes  ;  and  amongst  the  kinds  used  Miss 
Holland  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  best.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  and  dark 
violet  of  a  real'y  beautiful  shade;  the  foliage  is  also  very  dark 
coloured  and  handsome,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  itself  is  dwarf 
and  compact,  thus  rendering  it  naturally  available  for  forming  bushy 
little  specimens  that  grow  and  bloom  speedily,  in  every  way  useful 
and  beautiful.  Those  who  may  not  hitlierto  have  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  the  Heliotrope  in  small  pots  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  the  instructions  for  their  culture  given  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Garden.  The  kind  mentioned  there  as  being  one 
of  the  best  was  Florence  Nightingale,  but  we  now  think  that  Miss 
Holland  will  supersede  even  that  fine  sort.  It  may  seem  to  some 
somewhat  late  to  call  attention  to  the  culture  of  such  a  well-known 
plant  as  tlie  Heliotrope,  but  we  do  so  from  the  fact  that  in  ninet^-en 
places  out  of  twenty  its  capabilities  are  but  little  understood. 

Vanda  teres. — Sir  W.  Marriott  sends  us  from  his  garden  at 
Blandford  a  handsome  spike  of  flowers  of  this  Vanda,  the  colour 
of  which  is  very  fine,  resembling  that  of  one  of  the  deepest 
coloured  forms  of  Plialajnopsis  Schilleriana.  The  flowers  measured 
individually  just  upon  5  in.  across,  and  are  four  in  number  closely 
clustered  together,  and  their  large  size,  together  with  their  remark- 
ably fine  colour,  represent  a  very  tine  form  of  Orchid  which  one 
rarely  sees  in  flower,  or  at  least  in  anything  like  perfection. 

Pteris  oretica  Ouvrardi. — Amongst  tlie  most  popular  of 
market  plants  are  the  Maiden-hai'-,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Pteris  family  of  Ferns.  The  variety  of  P.  cretica  just  named  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  Ouvrard,  of  Child's  Hill,  by  whom  it  is  largely  and 
well  grown.  It  is  very  much  larger  in  growth  than  the  well  known 
Pteris  serrulata.  Its  constitution  is  good,  and  being  also  of  a  fine 
deej)  green  colour,  much  resembling  in  this  respect  the  common 
green  Holly,  it  lias  a  good  bold  ajjpearance.  This  kind  is  extremely 
popular  in  Covent  Garden  Marliet,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  lover  of  good  and  useful  decorative  Ferns. 

Lamium  lonsriflorum. — We  liad  heard  of  this  new  hardy 
flower  for  some  time,  it  being  one  of  the  introductions  of  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  York,  but  we  had  not  seen  it  till  the  other  day,  when 
we  met  with  it  in  Mr.  Whitehead's  collection  at  Southwood,  Biekley. 
It  is  a  really  showy  plant,  growing  about  1^  ft.  high,  and  densely 
furnished  on  the  upper  hall  of  the  stem  with  whorls  of  deep  rosy 
flowers,  which,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  are  longer  than  is  usual 
iu  other  species.  A  fine  clump  of  it  was  growing  at  the  base  of  the 
rock  garden,  and  forms  a  handsome  object.  It  most  resembles  the 
beautiful  Betonica  grandiflora,  a  plant  which  deserves  to  have  a  place 
in  every  garden. 

Pelargonium  Miss  Bradsha-w.— This  excellent  sort  we  ob- 
served recently  in  fine  condition  amongst  tlie  Messrs.  Beckwith's 
large  collection  at  Tottenham,  where  it  is  largely  grown  for  cutting 
purposes.  The  flowers,  which  are  white,  have  a  large  cliocolate 
blotch  in  the  upper  petals,  and  are  produced  in  large  quantities  on 
long  stout  foot-stalks.  Its  habit  of  flowering,  too,  is  almost  per- 
petual. This  kind  should  certainly  be  in  every  collection  of  plants 
grown  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cut  bloom  m  quantity,  being  in 
every  way  thoroughly  trustworthy.  We  noticed  also  in  walking 
through  Messrs.  Beckwith's  houses  a  fine  double  white  zonal  Pelar- 
gonium at  present  unnamed,  but  obviously  one  of  great  excellence, 
being  pure  in  its  colour  and  good  and  very  free  in  habit  of  growth 
and  flowering  qualities. 

Campanula  persicifolia  fl.-pl.— It  is  singular  that  this  fine 
old  hardy  flower  has  not  been  brought  into  prominent  notice  and 
grown  more  generally  than  it  is,  for  it  is  an  invaluable  plant  for  cut- 
ting from,  the  flowers  being  admirably  adapted  for  button-hole 
bouquets,  as  they  are  pure  white,  perfectly  double,  resembling  small 
compact  rosettes  ;  and,  moreover,  they  possess  the  desirable  quality 
of  retaining  the  petals  intact  for  a  long  time.  It  was  much  admired 
at  South  Kensington  some  time  ago,  when  Mr.  Cannell  exhibited  it ; 
and  the  other  day  we  saw  quantities  of  it  in  flower  in  his  nursery  at 
Swanley.  So  uncommon,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be,  that  well-known 
plantsmen  could  not  recognise  it  at  all  when  exhibited  ;  but  probably 
it  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  to  provide  out  flowers. 
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Masdevallia  Backhousiana.— In  Mr.  Peacock's  fine  collec- 
tion of  Orchids  at  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  this  extremely 
rare  species  is  well  represented  by  a  finely-grown  plant  bearing  about 
a  dozen  of  its  singular  flowers,  Tiiough  distinct  enough  to  be  named 
(lia'erently,  it  much  resembles  M.  chimojra,  but  the  slender,  attenu- 
ated tails  are  even  longer  than  in  the  Backhouse  kind.  All  the 
ChinKvroid  tj'pe  of  Masdevallia  are  represented  well  in  this  collec- 
tion, tJiere  being  fine  examples  of  M.  Nycterinia,  M.  bella, 
M.  polysticta,  M.  Wallisi,  &c.  ;  and  also  the  more  sliowy  kinds, 
such  as  M.  Veitchi,  M.  Harryana,  M.  Liudeni — all  well  grown  by 
Mr.  Croucher. 

Herpestis  reflexa. — A  pretty-leaved  aquatic,  and  one  that 
will  be  sought  after  for  small  aquaria,  is  luxuriating  in  the  Victoria 
Ilegia  house  at  Kew,  and  bears  this  name.  It  resembles  the  indi- 
genous WateT  Milfoil  (Myriophyllum  spicatum),  but  without  its 
rankness  of  growth.  The  elegant  emerald-green  tips  of  the  shoots 
rise  a  few  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  have  a  very 
pretty  effect.  The  cuttingof  the  foliage  is  very  fine  ;  so  fine,  indeed, 
that  an  artist  experiences  some  difficulty  in  reproducing  it,  and 
an  idea  of  its  delicate  beauty  can  only  be  obtained  by  seeing  the 
plant. 

Rodgersia  podophylla. — This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  as 
well  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  fine-foliaged  hardy  plants.  The 
foliage  is  of  quite  a  different  type  from  that  of  the  generality  of  plants. 
It  reminds  one  at  first  sight  of  a  cluster  of  Horse  Chestnut  leaves, 
though  the  foliage  of  the  Rodgersia  is  considerably  larger  than  that 
ot    tile  former.      In  the  specimens   growing   near   the   rockery   at 
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Kew,  from  which  our  woodcut  was  recently  drawn,  the  leaves 
measured  nearly  2  ft.  across,  and  shone  with  a  bronzy  lustre.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Saxifrage  family,  though  very  unlike  the  majority  of 
the  Order  in  general  appearance.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  erect 
spikes,  but  being  of  a  yellowish  hue,  are  inconspicuous.  Though  it 
has  been  introduced  from  Japan  for  some  years,  it  is  yet  very  rare  ; 
but  a  more  distinct  and  handsome  plant  as  regards  foliage  could  not 
be  desired. 

Pelargonium  cucullatum  fl. -pi.— This  is  a  most  useful 
kind  to  grow,  as  it  is  so  well  suited  for  cutting,  the  colour  being  of 
a  pleasing  hue  ;  and  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  water  wdien  cut. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  free  grower,  and  a  continuous  and  abundant 
bloomer,  beginning  to  flower  much  earlier  than  ordinary  kinds.  It 
is  grown  largely  in  the  Swanley  Nurseries,  where,  besides  whole 
hosts  of  varieties  of  the  zonal,  show,  fancy,  and  other  ordinary  types 
of  Pelargoniums,  there  is  also  a  collection  of  the  best  of  the  original 
species  and  varieties  which  have  not  yet  come  under  the  hand  of  the 
hybridist.  Under  this  head  falls  the  kind  under  notice ;  and  another 
sort  strikingly  pretty  just  now  is  a  variety  of  P.  eehinatuni,  named 
Pixie,  which  has  fine  trusses  of  deep  rosy-tinted  flowers,  blotched 
on  each  petal  with  crimson.  Such  beautiful  species  as  P.  Schotti, 
P.  ardens,  P.  inquinans,  &c.,  possess  colours  in  their  flowers  far 
richer  than  have  yet  been  obtained  in  the  ordinary  races  of  the 
genus. 

Spring  and  Summer  flowering  Pansies.— There  is  no 
better  way  of  ascertaining  the  respective  merits  of  a  number  of  varie- 
ties than  by  seeing  large  breadtlis  of  them  in  full  flower  side  by 
side  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  numerous  kinds  of  spring  and  summer 
bedding  Pansies,  we  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  under 
such  conditions  in  Mr.  Cannell's  nursery,  at  Swanley.  The  purple 
forms  are  the  most  numerous,  and  yet  still  more  or  less  distinct  from 
each  other.     The  best  spring-flowering  sort  here  is  Chieftain,  a  kind 


with  flowers  of  a  clear  blue.  It  is  an  abundant  and  continuous 
bloomer,  and  commences  in  mid-winter  if  the  weather  be  at  all  open, 
Blue  King  and  Purple  King,  the  latter  a  fine  new  variety,  are  also 
excellent  sorts  for  early  summer.  Royal  Purple  is  a  remarkably  fine 
kind,  with  deep  rich  coloured  though  not  large  blossoms,  produced 
in  abundance.  Of  yellow  sorts,  C'remorne,  the  Nugget,  Sunshine, 
.and  Queen  of  Spring  are  all  good,  the  last  named  especially  so,  as  it 
is  pure  yellow,  without  the  black  pencillings  seen  in  other  kinds. 
Dickson's  Queen,  White  Queen,  Vestal,  and  Pearl,  are  excellent 
white  kinds  and  very  floriferous,  Tlie  singularly  coloured  sort  called 
Magpie,  with  large  white  blotches  on  deep  purple,  is  very  striking  and 
ought  to  be  included  anywhere  ;  and  so  should  Bobby  Burns,  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class.  These,  of  course,  comprise  but  a  few  of  the 
large  number  grown  there,  though  they  include  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy,  and  may  without  hesitation  be  recommended. 

Briigmansia  suaveolens.— The  gigantic  specimen  of  this 
fine  old  greenhouse  plant,  now  loaded  with  flowers  in  the  conserva- 
tory (No.  4)  at  Kew,  affords  a  good  instance  of  the  advantage  of 
planting-out  in  beds  over  cramping  such  rampant-growing  subjects 
in  pots.  The  plant  under  notice  is  a  sight  worth  seeing;  it  is  about 
S  ft.  high,  and  as  much  through,  and  the  long  tubular  red  flowers 
drooping  among  the  healthy  green  foliage  render  it  a  most  attractive 
object.  About  the  end  of  autumn  the  branches  are  cut  hard  back, 
au  operation  which  keeps  the  plant  within  limits  as  well  as  shapely  ; 
and  this,  with  ample  watering  during  tlie  growing  season  and  good 
soil,  is  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  grow  to  perfection  this  noble 
greenhouse  plant,  or  rather  small  tree. 

Papaver  umbrosum.— This  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  hardy  flower  garden  at  the  present  time.  The  briliiancy  of  its 
scarlet  flowers  arrest  tlie  attention  of  everyone.  In  the  herbaceous 
borders  at  Mr,  Whitehead's  garden  at  Southwood,  Bickley,  we  saw 
it  in  flower  ten  days  ago  ;  hence  it  is  as  early  as  the  large  Oriental 
I'oppy-  P-  umbrosum  somewhat  resembles  the  common  field  Poppy, 
P,  Rhajas,  but  is  infinitely  suijerior,  as  the  deep  black  blotch  at  tlie 
base  of  each  petal  i=  so  conspicuous,  and  contrasts  so  finely  w-ith  the 
scarlet.  It  is  very  free  in  growth,  and  produces  an  abundance  of 
flowers  in  continuous  succession  for  a  long  time. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium,— Dr.  Paterson,  the  veteran 
Orchid  grower,  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  has  now  a  plant  of  this 
Odontoglossum  bearing  fifteen  spikes,  and  in  all  111  flowers.  This 
fact  fully  bears  out  what  we  said  in  our  last  issue — that  good  culture 
is  the  best  way  to  get  good  specimens,  and  not  the  "  bedding-out  " 
plan  in  boxes.  — B. 

Veronica  Lyalli. — A  plant  of  this  Speedwell  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  the  Lawson  Company,  Edinburgh,  who  are,  we  understand, 
making  arrangements  for  distributing  it.  It  was  about  9  in.  in 
height,  very  bushy  in  habit,  and  thickly  covered  with  pretty  pale 
mauve-coloured  blossoms,  each  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  It  is 
(juite  new  to  cultivation,  having  been  raised  from  seed  received  from 
New  ZeaLand  by  Mr.  J.  Anderson  Henry,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity, 
Edinburgh.  It  is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  having  withstocd  the 
severity  of  the  past  winter  quite  uninjured  in  Mr.  Henry's  garden. 
It  will  no  doubt  prove  a  pretty  addition  to  hardy  plants  of  dwarf 
growth  suitable  for  growing  in  rock  gardens. 

Sale  of  Orchids,— The  collecticn  of  Orchids  belonging  to  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Over  Hall,  Winsford,  Cheshire,  was  sold  the  other  day  at 
Stevens',  and  realised  large  prices  ;  one  especiallj',  Saccolabium  Tur- 
neri,  said  to  be  the  only  true  plant  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
fetched  95  guineas  ;  S,  guttatum  Loddigesi,  60  guineas  ;  S.  guttatum 
giganteum,  34  guineas  ;  Lielia  Brysiana,  42  guineas  ;  Vanda  suavis 
Veitchi,  36  guineas  ;  Cattleya  Wagneri,  20  guineas  ;  C.  exoniensis, 
30  guineas  ;  C.  Skinneri  alba  and  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  each 
22  guineas  ;  0.  v,  roseum,  27  guineas  ;  0,  v,  aureum,  38  guineas  ; 
Aerides  Schroderi,  27  guineas  ;  A.  Thibautianum,  2,5  guineas  ;  A. 
affine  roseum,  20  guineas,  ;  Dendrobium  Goldieanum,  20  guineas  ; 
D,  thyrsiflorum  Walkerianum,  31  guineas;  Cyiiripedium  Stonei, 
17  guineas;  C,  Sedeni,  13  guineas;  and  C.  caudatum  roseum, 
17  guineas.  Other  lots,  of  which  there  were  in  all  746,  fetched  from 
5  to  15  guineas  per  lot.  The  total  amount  realised  by  the  sale  was 
£2082  15s.  6d. 

SaxifragaMacnabiana.— Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  of  Water- 
loo Place,  Edinburgh,  send  us  a  fine  specimen  of  this  Saxifrage — a 
very  fine  kind  of  the  incrusted  section,  but  the  exact  history  of 
^\■llich  is  not  stated.  It  has  large  white  flowers,  closely  spotted  with 
crimson,  and  is  a  very  ornamental  hardy  plant. 

The  Dodder. — Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Holborn,  send  us  a 
most  interesting  specimen  of  the  common  Dodder,  which  seized 
upon  and  killed  a  plant  of  the  common  Groundsel,  The  Dodder 
formed  a  wreath-like  flaxen  hair  or  silk  22  in,  long  ;  quite  a  small 
plantof  Groundsel  had  to  support  all  this. 
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BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  PLANTS  IN"  FLOWER  DURING  THE 
PRESENT  WEEK.* 


English  Name. 

Kilverj'  Yarrow 
Woolly  do. 
Kock  do.  . 
Moni^olian  do. 
Golden-flowered  do. 
Ilose  Campion 

Purple-flowared  Onion 

Evergreen  Alkan^t 
Italian  Alkanet 
U-osy  Androsace 
Shaggy  Androsacs  . 
Alpine  Windflovver 
^Narcissus-flowered  do. 
Snowdrop  do.  . 
Scarlet  do. 
Poppy  Anemone 
Cyclamen-leaved  do. 
Star-flo-.veved  do.    . 
Sulphur-flowered  do. 
Double  May  Weed  . 
St.  Bnuio'sLily 

Mountain  Kidney  Vetch 
Hedgehog- pi  ant 
Cape  Pondweed 
Columbine 


White  Hock  Cress  . 
Sandwort 


Large -flowered  Thrift 
Great  do. 
Sea-side  do.     . 
Alpine  do. 
Yellow  A-phodJi    . 
White  do. 
Sub-alpine  Tlirift   . 
Alpine  Star-wort     . 
Milk  Vetch      . 

"Blue  Arabis'* 
Daisy  (Double) 
Blue  do.  . 

Leichtlin's  Qiamash 
Qiiamash. 

„         white 
Clustered  Harebsil. 

Mountain  Kaapwes-l 

Alpine  Wallflj.ver . 
jMarshall's  do. 

Siberian  Purslaas  . 
Scorpion  Senna 
English  Lady's-slipp^r 
Small-flowered  uj. . 
Scarlet  Larkspiir     . 
Three-spurred  do.  . 

Grass  Rose 
Alpine  Pink    . 
Glacier  do. 
Cheddar  do.    . 
Dark  red  do.   . 
Caucasian  FraxiacUa 
Entire-lvd.  Ainjr.  Cj.vslip 
American  do.  . 
Deep  rose  Amorioan  do. 
Jeifrey's  do.     . 
Betony-lvil.  Dragon's  ha 
Austrian  do.    . 
Mountain  Avens     . 
Red  Bugloss    . 
Pyreneau  do.  . 
Large-tlowared  Fleabane 
Koyle's  do.      . 


Fairy  Borage 
Herons-bill 


niraalayan  Wall-flower . 
Crown  Imperial 
Black  Lily 


Latin  Name. 

AcVdlex  ClavdmicB. 
tomeiit06a. 
rupcstris  . 
minjoiica 

Ajro^temrna  coronarici  . 

Flos  Jovis 
Allium  acuiiitnatum 

Murrayanum  . 
Anchusi  scuipcrvlrens  . 

italics 
Atidrosacs  carnex  . 

villosa 
Anemone  alpina    . 

nxrcissijlora 

sijlvestris  . 

fulgens 

coronaria,  and  t>a,r$. 

palmita    . 

stellata, 

aulphurea 
Anthemis  in^doniiti  Jl.-pl. 
Anthericuin      LiUastnun 

raniosani .  .  [oars. 
AiithijlUs  montanx 

eriimcea    . 
Aponogcton  dititaohj/on . 
Aquilctjia  chnjsantha    . 

californica 

gla.7idulosx 

ccenilea  and  ht/bnds 

ft  rata 

Bilrgerianci, 

vulgaris    . 
Arabis  albid.r  and  o.ira. 
Areiiaria  grandi/iora 

pxirpuratii2ivi  . 

balearica. 

7ioroegic(t 

vcrnci 
Armsria  graniljlyra 

ccphalotes 

in%ritima  v:irs. 

alpina  vars. 
Asphodclus  lutein  . 

albus. 

sitb-alpinus 
Ast-jr  alpinui  aiid  vars. 
Astrajalui  niyn^^jyessuln^ 

k;jpjjlottis 
Auhrietia dcltoidca  vars. 
Bellis  perennis  vars. 
Bt^Uiuni  rot ti/uiifoUiini  . 

D'xr.  caeriitescens 
Cxniassia  Leicktllni 

esciilenta  . 

ear.  alba  . 
Campa7uda  gloimrMcc  . 

var.  spociosa,    . 
C<intaurea  montam 

striata 
Chcira'itkics  alpinits 

Marshalli. 
Chrifsantke)nii:nspccios. 
Cl'T^ftonia  sibirica  . 
Ciroallla  iberica    . 
Cgpripadium  Calceolus  . 

parvijloruui 
Delphinium  nudicaale  v. 

tricorns  .  .  {oars. 
f'trmosura  it  other  florists' 
Dlanthits  nsgtectus. 

alpina 

glacialis    . 

CCBSiUS 

atro-rub:iiis 
Dictamnus  caucasicus   . 
Djdecatheon  integrifoUu)n 

Meadia 

vxr.  splendens  . 

Jeffrcyanuin    . 
Dracocephalum  grandijlm. 

aitstriacu-n 
Drgas  oatopetalct,     . 
JEchium  rubrum 

pyranaicum 
Erigerongrandijloram  . 

Roylei 
Erinus  alpinits  vars. 

hirsutus    . 

hispanicifs 
Eritric.-Uum  nanutn 
Erodiiun  Manescavi 

chailanthifolium 

Iteichardi 

macradenum   . 
Erysmuiui  pxc\ycarpuiii 
Fritillaria  iinpsrialis    . 

7ca)n'chatc:.'7isis 


Rkmarks. 
rock  garden  and  borders 


borders,  banks,  &c. 

borders 

Wiirm  borders 

border,  wild  gai'den 
warm  borders 
rockery 

borders,  rockwork 


borders,  cutting 
borders 

,,       wild  garden 
rock  garden 

,,  and  borders 

running  streams,  ponds 
borders 
rock  garden,  warm  borders 


borders,  wild  garden 
borders,  rock  garden 
rock  gai'den  and  borders 


borders,  rock  garden 


borders,  shrubberies,  and 
naturalising 

rock  garden,  borders 
borders,  rockwork 

borders,  rock  garden 
rock  garden 


(rare  variety) 

borders,  shrubbery  bor.lei-s 

borders 

rock  garden  and  borders 

rock  garden,  borders 


borders,  rough  rockwork 

shady  borders,  loamy  soil 

shady  peat  borders 

warm  borders,  rock  garden 

(new)  rock  garden 

borders 

rockgarien,  exposed  parts 


borders 

borders  and  rock  garden 


sandy  borders,  rock  garden 

borders 

rock  garden 

rare  species  (Kew),  borders 

borders 

rock  garden,  borders 

rock  garden 


in  clefts  of  rock 
rock  garden,  borders 


(new  Himalayan  plant) 
borders,  wild  garden,  &c. 


^  This  list  is  m  cle  from  obs:;rvation  in  London  g-irdens  and  nurseries  during 
th?  present  week. 


KNGiiisn  Name. 

Gentianella 
Vernal  Gentian 
Craue's-biU 


Scarlet  Avens 

Sand  Cudweed 
ilouse-ear  Gypsophila 
Creeping  do.  . 
Meadow  Habranthus 
jNIountain  Hedysarum 
Day  Lily  . 
Violet  Rocket. 
D  luble  do. 
ilock  Sage 
Bluets 

Water  Violet  . 
Alpine  Hutchiusia  . 
Pyrenean  Hyacintli 
Garrex's  CaudytuTt. 
Alpine  do. 
Gibraltar  do.  . 
Tenore's  do.     . 
Coris-leaved  do. 
Rock  do.  .   -     . 

Violet  Cress     . 
Olbian  Iris 
German  Iris    . 
Vernal  do. 
Naked-stemmed  do. 
Crimean  do.     . 
Virginian  do.  . 
Tough-leaved  do.    . 
Siberian  Flag  . 
Lavender  do.  . 


Long-flowered  Dead  Nettle 

Pea  Vetchling. 

Yellow  do. 

Lilies       .... 


Toad  Flax 
Cromwell 


Nootka  Lupine 
Common  Lupine 
Rock  Lychnis  . 
Double  Red  Campion 
Bastard  Balm 
Buck  Bean 
Alpine  Lungwort    . 
Monkey-flower 
Forget-me-not 


Rocky  Navel-wort  . 
Golden  Drops  , 
Spotted  Hand  Orchis 
Star  of  Bethlehem. 


Scarlet  Ourisia 
Uralian  Milk  Vet, -h 
Pasony 
Pentstemon     . 


Alpine  Batterwort . 
Irish  do.  . 

Vallisneri-.i-leaved  do. 
Californian  Poppy  . 
Jacob's-ladder 

Cinquefoil 

Primrose 

Japanese  do.   . 

Sikkim  do. 

Scotch  Bird's-eye  do. 

Bird's-eye  do.  . 

Dense-headed  do,   . 

Pyrethrum 

Pine  Barren  Beauty 

Rosette  Mullein 

Ranunculus  (dbl.  Persn. 

Bachelor's  Buttons 

Rock  Soapwort 


LiTiN  Name. 

Gcntiana  acxuUs    . 

verax 
Gi-'ranium  sitbcaulescons. 
cinsreum 
sanjiiimum 
var.  lancxstriense    . 
platypetaliim  . 
Geum  coccineum  jl.-pl.  . 
Globularia  niuUcxulis    . 
Gnaphalium  arenariM.in 
Gypsophila  carastoidcs  . 

repeiui 
Habranthus pratensis    . 
Hedysuruiii  montaiium. 
Hemerocallis  Dumorticr> 
Ilesperis  violacea    . 

matro)ialisjl.'pl. 
Tlorminum- pyroiaicum 
lldustonia  coerulea 
Ilottoiiia  palustris. 
Hntchinsia  alpina . 
Ilifacinthusamcthystinus 
Iberis  Garreziana  , 

alpina 

gibraltarica 

Tenoreana 

cori/oliu    . 
petroia 
lonopsidium  acaule 
Iris  olbien&is   . 

gennanica 

verna        .       .        . 

nudicaulis 

pumila 

virginicj, 

tenax 

sibirica 

pallida 
Ixiolirion  montatium    . 

Pallasi 

tataricuin. 
Lamium  longijlornui 
Lathyrus  pisi/ormi-S 

(Orobus)  attrantius. 
Lilium  teiiuifolium 

Szovitzianwn  . 

pomponiuni 

pulckcllum 

dainiricum 
Linaria  alpina 

ori  lanifolia 

pilosa 
Lithospermum   purpurea- 
cosruleum 

prostratnia 
Lupinus  no?t/catensis    , 

polyphyllus  vars.     . 
Lychnis  Lajascce    . 

dioicajl.'pl. 
Melittis  Mcllissoi)hyllu)n 
Menyanthes  trifoliata    . 
Mertensia  alpinx    . 
Miinulus  cupreus  oars.  . 
Myosotis  dissitijljra 

palustris   . 

alpestris    . 

azorica 
Omphalodcs  Lucillce 
Onosma  taiirlca 
Orchis  maculata  tt  vxi's. 
Ornithogalum  nutans    . 

narbonnensz 

Boucheanum    . 

lati/olium 
Ourisia  coccinaa.     . 
Oxytropis  itralensls 
Pceonia  ojicinalis  vxrs. 
Pentstem^ni  nttidus 

ooatus 

glaber 

speciosas  , 

procerus    . 
Phlox  divaricata    ^ 

pmcumbens 

ovxta 

reptans 

subulata    . 
Pinguicula  alpina  . 

grandijiora 

valli^nerioifolia 
Platystemon  cali/ornicus 
Polemonium  ccendeuin  v. 

RicJiardsoni 
Potcntilla  dicbia 
Primula  luteola    . 

japonica  . 

sikfciniensls 

scoticx 

farinosa    . 

capitata    . 
Pyreihrum  (doubls  vrs.) 
Pyxidanthera  barbatula 
Ramondia  pyrenaica .     . 
Rammculusasiaticus  vars. 

aconiti/olius  Jl  -pi.   . 
Sxponxrix  ooymoi.ics  vxr. 


rock  garden,  borders 
borders  and  rock  garden 


wild  garden 

borders,  beds  for  cutting 

rock  garden 


rock  garden  and  borders 

warm  borders  (Ware's) 

rock  garden,  borders 

borders,  naturalising 

rare  species  (Kew) 

]  J  orders 

bOT'ders,  rock  garden 

rock  garden,  peaty  soil 

shallow  ponds,  streams 

exposed  positions,  rockery 

warm  borders 

borders,  rock  garden 

rock  garden 

warm  borders 

(pretty  biennial) 

borders,  rocks 

rock  g.arden 

rockery,  borders 

borders 

wild  garden 


(rare  bulbous  plants) 
warm  borders 

(rare),  bdrs.  &  naturalising 
borders,  naturalising 

warm  borders 
borders 


rock  garden 


borders 

rock  garden,  borders 

borders 

bi)rder3,  naturalising 

borders,  wild  garden 

rock  garden,  borders 

(a  rare  British  species) 

waterside 

peat  borders 

damp  borders,  waterside 

borders 

moist  borders,  waterside 

rock  gdn,,  drained  borders^ 

warm  parts  of  rock  garden. 

rock  garden,  borders 

borders,  rock  garden 
borders,  Iieds,  wild  garden 
warm  borders 


rock  garden,  exposed  bors. 
rock  garden 
borders,  naturalising 
borders,  rock  garden 

,,        margins  sliruba.. 
sheltered  bordors 
rather  tender 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders,  rock  garden 


waterside,  bogs,  and  moist- 
places  in  rock  garden. 

(annual)  borders 
borders 

rock  garden 

moist  borders 

rock  garden  and  borders 


borders,  beds,  for  cutting 

rock  gardn.  (rare  in  flower)- 

rock  garden 

borders 

borders,  beds,  shru'ibcries 

trailing  plant  forrocks,  &c~ 
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English  Name. 
Pyramidal  Saxifrage 

Meadow  dn.     . 

Mossy  and  Cafnion  do.  . 


■Spanisli  Blue  Bell  . 
Californiau  Squill  . 
Orouudsel 
Spoon-leaved  do.  . 
Double  Sea  Catclifly 
Catchlly  . 

Bohemian  Conifrey 
Taurian  do. 
Canoasian  do.  . 
ilue  Anemone 
Ilock  Tnyme    . 
Virginian  Spiderworfc 
AYhite  Wood  Lily    . 
Spring  Star  Flou'er 
Tulips 

Purple  Mullein 
Comb-leaved   Speedwell 
Alpine  do.        ,  *      ,        » 
Oeutian-leaved  do. 
Guthrie's  do.  . 
Hock  do. 

Germandei'-leavel  do 
Prostrate  do.  . 
Austrian  do.    . 
Olympian  Violet     . 
Munby's  do.     . 
Pennsylvania!!  do.  . 
Bird'a-foot  do. 
Heartsease 


Latin  ]S'ame. 

Saxtfraga  Cotyledon 

var.  2)]iramidalis 

granulaia  and  vars. 

All  the  Aizoon,  cces- 
pitosa    and    hyp- 
noides  section 
Scilla  campanulatavars 

(Camassia)  Frascrt 
Senecio  Doronicum 

spathukv  foiius 
Silene  maritiinajl.-pl.    . 

pendida  var.     . 

quadrijida 
Symphytum  bohemicum 

tauricmn  . 

caucasicum 
Thalictrum  tuberosum  . 
Thymus  rotundifolias    . 
2^ radescantia  virginicx  . 
Trillium  grandijloriini  var 
TrUeleia  unijiora   . 
Tulipa,7iiany  species  tt  vars 
Verbascum phcemceum  . 
Veronica  pectinata 

alpina 

gentianoides 

Guthrieana, 

sctxatilis    . 

'Texicriiim 

prostrata  . 

austriaca 
Viola  gracilis  . 

Munhyan% 

p^nnsylvanica  . 

pedata  vars.     . 

tricolor  vars.     . 
Xerophyllinn  asphodloids. 


KEMARKS. 


ROSES, 


rock  garden 


borders,  wild  garden 
rare  bulbous  plant 
borders,  banks,  &c. 
(rare  sp.,  K.ew)  rock  gar. 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders 
rock  garden 
borders  and  wild  garden 


rock  garden  and  borders 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders,  banks,  &c. 
peat  beds,  rock  garden 
borders 

borders 

rock  garden  and  borders 


borders  and  rock  garden 


rock  garden  and  borders 


HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  FLOWER. 


Alpine  Atrageue 
Pontic  Azalea. 
Soft-leaved  do. 
Ked  Biicksye   . 
UoUy-Ieaved  Berberry 
Siberian  Pea  Tree  . 
Mexican  Orange  Flower, 
Mountain  Virgin's  Bower 
Olematis  . 

Scorpion  Senna 
Hawthorn 

Purple-dowered  Broom 
Laburnum 
Oarland  Fiov/cr 

Broom 

Spanish  do. 

Prostrate 

Snowdrop  Tree 

San  Koses 

American  .Tamesia. 

Japanese  Kerria    . 

Marsh  Ledum. 

Thyme-leaved  do.  . 

Broad-leaved   do.  . 

Tartarian  Honeysuckle 

The  Yulan 

St.  Dabeoc's  Heath 

Maule's  Japanese  Q  uince 

Hliododendrou 


Fuchsia-fl\n-d.  Gooseberry 
Silky  Ross 
Uaraanas  do.  . 

Rose-flowered  Bramble 
Puvple-floweriog     . 
Bladder-nut    . 
Colohican  do. 
Meadow  Swejt 


■Himalayan  Lilac    . 
Double  Furze  . 
Plaited-leaved   Viburn' 
■Siebold's  „ 

■Wayfaring  Tree 
Snowball  Tree 
■Ciiliiese  Wistaria    . 
Vfeigela 


Atragenz  alpina 
Azalea  p-mticci 

mollis 
,'Esculus  carnea 
Berberis  Aquifolium 
Caragana  (Jhamalagu   . 
Choi^ya  ternata 
Clematis  montana  . 

Jaokmanni  vars. 

lanuginosa  vxrs. 
CoroniUa  Xinerus   . 
Cratcejus  Oxyacantha  vars 
Cytisus  purpureus. 

Laburnum 
Daphne  Cneoriim  . 

Fioniana 
Genista  pilosx 

hispanica 

prostrata 
Halesia  tetraptera. 
Ilelianthenium,  various 
Jamssia  amsricanx 
Kerria  japonica  <£•  vars. 
Ledum  paluslre 

thymifolium,    . 

latifoliuiu 
Lonicera  tatarica  <i-  vars. 
Magnolia  Yulan  lO  vars. 
Menziesia  polifolia 
Pyrus  Maulei 
Rhododendron  glausum 

ferrugineum     . 

blandfordicejlorujn  . 

po'nticum 
liibas  speciosum 
liosa  sericea    . 

rugosa 
alba 
Ruius  spectabilis,  . 

odoratus    . 
Staph'iUa  pinnata 

colchica 
Spinea  nutans 

prunifolia  Jl.-pl. 

Van  ijouttei    . 

Regdliana 

Icevigata    . 

cana  .... 
Syrinja  Emqdi 
lilex  europcBus  jl.'pl. 
Viburnum  'plicatum 

Sieboldi     . 

Lantana  . 

Opulus 
Wistaria,  sinenses  it  vars. 
Weijela  rosea  and  vars. 


twining  shrub 
shrub,  peaty borders 
ornamental  dwarf  shrub 
ornamental  tree 
evergreen  shrub 

evergreen  shrub,  walls  &c. 
twining  shrub,  walls,  &c. 


dwarf  shrub 


evergreen  dwarf  shrub 
dwarf  evergreen  shrub 
dwarf  trailing  shrub 

low  shrub,  rocks,  borders 

rare  but  very  ornamental 

rocks,  borders 

small  shrub  (rare) 

evergreen  shrub 

low  shrub,  damp  borders 

alpine  shrub,  rock  garden 

low  shrub 

pretty  dwarf  shrub 

deciduous  midlle-size  tree 

dwarf  shrub 

fine  dwarf  shrub 

evergreen  shrub 

(rare) 

walls,  sheltered  places 
(rather  tender)  walls,  (fee. 
dwarf  shrub 

spreading  bush 
dwarf  shrub 
moderate  sized  tree 
(rare)  deciduous  shrub 
low  shrub 


tall  shrub 

sheltered  shrubberies 
rare  shrub,  walls 
large  growing  shrub 


divarf  spreading  shrub 


Th3  Frost  on  Friday  nighfc  last,  amounting  to  5°,  destroyed 
Iresines,  damaged  tricolor  and  variegated  Pelargoniums,  and  cut 
Potatoes  severely — a  fact  which  goes  to  strengthen  the  arguments 
that  have  lately  been  adduced  in  favour  of  using  more  hardy  plants 
^n  general  girdening  than  we  have  hitherto  been  doing. — J.  Crook. 


EOSSS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

There  hardly  exists  a  garden — town,  suburban,  or  country — but 
has  some  example  of  the  Rose  growing  within  its  limits.  In  town 
and  suburban  gardens,  the  majority  of  Pv^oses  are  grown  as  trained 
standards,  and  most  frec[ueutly  in  the  country  the  standard  is  the 
fashionable  type,  and,  properly  or  not,  is  therefore  the  one  most 
grown.  Though  there  are  certain  sorts  of  Ptoses  which  will  grow 
and  thrive  in  almost  any  poor  kinds  of  soil,  yet  to  grow  some  of  the 
newer  or  better  kinds,  selected  from  a  long  list  of  old  and  tried 
varieties,  is  often  diffiouU,  if  it  be  not  impossible,  without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  long  practice  and  some  amount  of  foreign  soil,  or  at  least 
stiller  soil  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  gardens  of  certain  districts. 
First  as  to  varieties.  Some  are  much  more  easilj^  grown,  and  main- 
.  taiusd  longer  in  health,  vigour,  and  abundant  periodical  bloom  than 
are  others.  It  is  here  we  lind  *'  the  rock  "  upon  which,  amidst  a  sea 
of  advice,  &;c.,  many  an  earnest  amateur  comes  to  grief.  He  is  about 
to  grow  a  select  few  Roses,  and  he  naturally  inquires  for  the  best 
six,  twelve,  or  two  dozen  varieties  which  he  intends  to  grow,  and 
this  is  done  without  giving  any  particulars  ;  and  he  naturally  receives 
for  answer  a  list  of  the  very  finest  blooms  existent,  but  such  as  are 
perhaps  amongst  the  least  hardy,  least  enduring,  and  inconstant  in 
the  matter  of  vigour  and  longevity.  He  essays  to  grow  them, 
finding,  after  a  season  or  two,  his  plants  die  away,  especially  if 
he  possess  light,  strong,  and  hot  soil.  Here  his  fancy  of  home 
encircled  by  rare  and  rich  Rose  wealth  receives  really  an  unde- 
served check.  Yet  is  the  primary  cause  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  inherent  want  of  vigour  of  many  of  the  varieties  he  pur- 
chased. Even  though  budded  upon  that  most  hardy  and  endurable 
of  stocks,  the  wild  Rose  Brier,  they  fail  often,  without  some  amount  of 
art,  togrow  so  as  to  become  established  and  satisfactory.  Indeed,  some 
kinds,  after  lasting  a  year  or  two,  seem  to  "die  out"  entirely,  a3 
witness  the  lovely  Col  Rougemont  of  a  few  years  past.  Well  now, 
if  any  real  and  inexperienced  amateur  would  succeed  in  Rose  grow- 
ing, his  path  to  success  should  not  lie  here.  There  are  many  very 
vigorous,  hardy,  and  kindly  varieties  which  seem  to  unite  to  our 
Brier  stocks,  and  grow  so  as  to  appear  to  partake  of  their  initial 
endurance,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  soil,  and  however  wanting  in 
practice  and  of  a  knowledge  how  to  pi'oceed  properly  be  the  opera- 
tor— that  is,  provided  he  jjlants  honest  and  good  plants,  and  secnres 
to  the  roots  a  moderate  fair  planting. 

A  few  words  as  to  soil,  and  then  we  refer  to  desirable  kinds.  It 
is  a  mo3t  remai'kable  fact  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  and  one  which 
it  were  well  for  tlie  grower,  be  he  amateur  or  professional,  to  give 
an  amount  of  study  to— that,  whenever  superior  kinds  of  blooms  are 
to  be  grown  equally  with  the  culture  of  the  plants  which  produce 
them,  a  really  substantially  good  soil  must  be  forthcoming.  This, 
then,  is  a  very  good  starting  point  for  all  wlio  would  succeed. 
And  a  good  rich  soil,  as  understood  by  the  craft,  such  as  is  suitable  for 
such  peculiar  rooting  plants  as  are  Roses,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  enduring  trees  and  plants,  oue  moderately  stiff  or  binding. 
For,  whilst  stiff  cohesive  soils,  binding  closely  together,  hold  within 
themselves  a  food  nucleus  for  such  roots  as  traverse  them,  which, 
decomposing  slowly,  remain  long  as  a  larder,  so  b3''  contrast  do  light 
soils  impoverish  themselves,  consuming,  according  to  chemical  pro- 
cess, their  own  substances  or  fatty  matters  more  and  more  as 
time  goes  on,  until  eventually  earths  or  stones,  &c.,  remain,  with 
httle  that  is  useful  for  root  food.  If  any  possess  a  stiff  soil,  let  them 
increase  its  value  and  fertility  by  working  or  dif  ging  it  deeply,  and 
manuring  it  liberally  and  well.  Here  there  should  be  no  ditfioulty 
to  grow  good  Roses.  Probably,  where  one  such  fortunate  possessor 
of  such  soil  as  the  last  exists,  there  are  many  possessed  of  either 
moderately  light  or  very  light  soils,  and  worn-out  garden?,  town  or 
suburban,  to  practise  on.  Each  of  these  conditions  describes  a  fea- 
ture adverse  to  branch  growth  or  bloom  display,  and  it_  is  in  view  of 
these  I  have  a  most  important  factor  to  introduce.  Soils  which  ara 
light  naturally  are  entirely,  as  I  remarked  just  now  in  other  words, 
ii^  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  their  constituents,  wanting  in  a 
mechanical  or  binding  capacity.  See,  therefore,  how  very  erro- 
neous is  the  practice  which  by  frequent  manipulation,  or  incon- 
siderate digging,  &c.,  would  make  light  soils  lighter  than  they 
happen  to  t)e  already.  What  is  wanted  in  connection  with  such 
light  soils  is  that  they  shall  be  thoroughly  manured,  but  not  main- 
tained loosely.  I  would  place  as  much  manure  as  possible  into  such 
soils,  and  deeply,  and  when  this  is  done  so  tread  or  ram  the  soil 
down,  that  it  may  become  as  firm  as  possible.  This,  be  it  observed, 
is  like  placing  food  into  an  animal's  mouth,  and  then  compressing  it, 
so  that  it  could  not  masticate  or  consume  it.  By  thus  making  the 
soil  as  firm  as  possible,  the  roots  of  Roses  will  besides  find  a  more 
congenial  home,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  has  been  ensured  in 
regard  to  such.     These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  lower  strata 
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of  surface  soil  ;  it  would  not  be  judicious  so  to  ram  down  the  upper 
surface,  which  should  be  maintained  loose  and  free. 

Next  as  to  varieties.  Our  ideal  as  to  the  quality  of  a  good  ama- 
teur's Rose  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Old  Monthly  China  and  its  crimson 
associate— a  Ruse  which  when  planted  shall  endure  for  a  time  ;  and 
this  desire  must  limit  our  list  of  such  kinds  as  can  be  found  to  answer 
such  a  desire,  for  they  are  not  numerous.  Even  as  standard  grown, 
we  could  wish  for  more  of  a  healthy  vigorous  constitution.  The  type 
of  Roses  might  still  be  seen  in  the  old  shy-blooming  but  most  fragrant 
Jaune  Desprez,  and  in  Belle  de  Bordeaux,  said  to  be  a  seedling  of 
our  type  of  a  best  Rose,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Permit  the  latter,  there- 
fore, to  head  the  list,  and  I  would  add  to  it  Jladame  I'lantier,  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison  (as  a  dwarf).  General  .Jacqueminot,  John 
Hopper,  Jules  JVIargottin,  Madame  Lacharme,  Marquis  deCastillane, 
Paul  Verdier,  Madame  Plantier,  Charles  Lawson,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Glory  of  Waltham,  La  France,  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  ;  and,  if  a  thin 
Rose  when  expanded,  though  pretty  in  bud,  but  much  in  bloom,  is 
wanted,  tlie  Queen  of  tlie  Bourbons,  if  well  manured.  A  few  words 
about  pruning  these  delightful  Howers  may  be  acceptable  at  tliis 
time.  It  is  very  injudicious  to  prune  excessively  close  in  the  case  of 
any  standard  or  other  plants  possessing  good  vigour.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  the  practice  is  by  no  means  exceptional  to  prune  down  all 
to  a  given  standard,  and,  where  several  exist,  to  reduce  the  larger 
heads  somewliat  on  a  par  with  weaker  and  less  vigorous  ones.  This 
is  anotlier  great  error,  against  wliicli  the  amateur  stumbles.  Always 
prune  the  tree  in  accordance  witli  its  size  and  strength.  Aged  or 
moderately  aged  plants  should  in  no  wise  resemble  the  two-years 
planted  ;  as  "head  "  is  given  them,  so  will  they  remain  vigorous  and 
healthy  tlie  longest.  Wlien  strong  shoots  push  up  at  any  time  during 
the  summer,  irregularly  and  out  of  order  with  the  others,  then  is  the 
time  to  stop  them  by  taking  off  tlie  head  of  each.  Thus  we  retain 
the  strength  for  use  of  the  established  branches,  and  so  check  tlie 
overflow  of  the  tree's  resources  into  new  shoot  channels,  which 
should  not  be  too  prominently  encouraged.  W,  E. 


ROSES  AND  THE  PAST  WINTER. 

Roses,  like  many  other  plants,  have  been  differently  affected  in 
different  parts  of  tlie  country  hy  the  frost  of  last  December.  Even 
where  the  cold  was  less  intense,  many  of  the  tender  kinds  were.eitlier 
killed  or  so  injured  that  if  they  had  vitality  enough  left  to  make  an 
attempt  to  grow  at  the  usual  time  in  spring  they  have  in  places  since 
succumbed.  In  those  parts  where  the  frost  was  most  severe,  and 
the  situation  low  and  damp,  standards  or  half-standards  of  all  but 
the  strong  vigorous  -growing  kinds  have  suffered  severely,  and  many 
that  were  not  killed  outright  will  ultim.ately  dwindle  away.  Even 
such  as  were  established  on  their  own  roots,  of  the  more  tender 
varieties,  are  in  some  places  killed  down  to  the  ground,  but  are  now 
pushing  up  strongly  from  the  base,  as  tliey  usually  do  after  the  tops 
suffer  when  grown  in  this  way.  Notwithstanding  the  facilities  t'liat 
the  standard  form  presents  for  the  expeditious  increase  of  Roses, 
and  tlie  force  of  fashion  which  induces  so  many  [leople  to  adopt  this 
style  in  preference  to  the  obviously  in  every  way  better  plan  of 
having  them  on  their  own  roots,  still  a  few  le.ssons  like  that  tauglit 
by  tlis  past  winter  cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon  those 
whose  object  in  cultivating  Roses  is  the  embellishment  of  their 
gardens,  in  addition  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
flowers  from  the  space  occupied  ;  for  when  Roses  grown  on  their  own 
roots  are  made  the  most  of,  they  will  bear  double  the  quantity  of 
good  (lowers  that  standards  on  the  same  ground  will  do,  besides 
which  there  is  the  decided  advantage  of  being  able  to  dispense  witli 
all  the  objectionable  stakes  and  ties  connected  witli  standards,  either 
tall  or  low.  The  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  anything  by  constantly 
looking  upon  it,  and  througli  this  standard  Roses  are  tolerated,  for 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  when  not  in  bloom  they  are 
generally  the  ugliest  plants  to  be  found  in  a  ganlen.  There  is  also 
at  present  another  important  matter  connected  with  the  subject — 
the  unprecedented  slaughter  that  the  past  winter  has  effected  on 
the  stocks  in  many  pl.aces  will  for  a  season  cause  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  ;  for  it  is  generally  understood  that  many  of  the  principal 
growers  have  lost  half,  or,  in  some  cases  a  much  greater  portion,  of 
the  stocks  intended  for  budding  this  summer,  a  loss  very  serious  in 
its  consequences  to  those  who  reckon  the  numliers  they  propagate  in 
this  manner  by  scores  or  hundreds  of  thousands  annually. 

T.  Baixes. 


Primula  Sieboldi.— I  suppose  "A.  D."  means  that  in  future 
all  the  Primulas  of  tlie  cortusoides  amieua  group  are  to  be  called 
P.  Sieboldi,  but  that  P.  japonica  is  to  retain  its  name  as  before.  I 
quite  agree  in  this,  but  tlie  alteration  must  be  made  authoritatively 
or  it  will  not  be  understood.  I  find  P.  Sieboldi  is  not  named  in 
Backhouse's,  Ware's,  or  Dickson's  catalogues,  nor  in  Robinson's 
catalogue  of  hardy  perennials.     I  agree  in  all  that  has  been  said 


about  this  lovely  and  most  useful  Primula.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  a  small  plant  soon  grows  into  a  Hue  mass.  The  new  sorts  l.itely 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Dean  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  should  at  once 
be  added  to  everybody's  collection. — Bkockhukst,  DiiUburij. 
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PL.iTE  CCXXXVL— NEW  DOUBLE-FLOWERED 
BEGONIAS. 
The  beautiful  varieties  so  accurately  pourtrayed  in  the  accompany- 
ing plate  by  the  artist  are  not,  nevertheless,  by  any  means  done  full 
or  complete  justice  to,  as  they  were  drawn  from  specimens  grown  in 
the  open  air,  where,  owing  to  the  cold  and  almost  sunless  summer  of 
last  year,  they  never  reached  the  full  size  or  development  of  diiplica- 
ture  which  they  showed  when  grown  under  glass — the  variety  Dinah 
Felix  especially  having  produced  double  flowers  quite  twice  the  size 
of  those  in  the  plate  in  the  conservatory  of  a  friend  of  mine.  I  have, 
however,  but  little  doubt  that  if  a  tine  warm  sunny  summer  be 
vouchsafed  us  this  year,  these  exquisite  varieties  will  develop  their 
full  beauties  in  the  open  air,  as  they  are  happ  ly  endowed  with  fine 
vigorous  constitutions  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  most  other  double- 
flowered  kinds,  and  are  also  extremely  easily  propagated,  which  is 
anotlier  great  enhancement  of  their  merits.  All  these  varieties  are 
fully  described  in  the  last  volume  of  The  G.iUDEX  (p.  47S).  Two 
more  of  the  same  series,  named  Estiier  and  Berenice,  are  sent  out 
this  year  by  Messrs.  Thibaut  &  Keteleer,  of  Sceaux.       W.  E.   G. 
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Flo'wer  Garden. 

The  protracted  cold  and  drought  have  thus  far  retarded  the  plant- 
ing of  sub-tropical  and  other  tender  plants,  such  as  Caunas  and 
Castor-oils  in  the  larged-leavcd  section,  andColeusesand  Alternan- 
theras  in  the  dwarf  or  carpet-plant  section.  Although  we  are  close 
upon  the  longest  day,  yet  the  thermometer,  even  in  this  compara- 
tively mild  neighbourhood,  has  lieen  nearer  Si"  than  40'^  on  several 
nights  in  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  ;  and  this  degree  of 
cold  has  been  accompanied  hy  parching  east  winds.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  wait  patiently  for  more  favour- 
able conditions  for  furnishing  what  is  called  the  bcdding-out,  which 
has  this  year  been  more  than  usually  protracted,  as  even  well- 
hardened  off  plants,  not  usually  injured  by  a  degree  or  two  of  frost, 
have  had  a  trying  time  of  it  lately.  Whether  our  climate  is  actually 
getting  colder  or  not  it  is  diflicult  to  say  ;  but  that  it  is  not  lit  for  the 
open-air  culture  of  sub-tropical  plants  until  the  days  beghi  to  shorten 
is  well  known  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  compelled  to 
grow  them  ;  and  unless  one  has  the  means  of  protecting  such 
plants  until  they  attain  large  dimensions,  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  their  being  anything  like  as  eff'ective  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  the  short  limits  of  our  ordinary  summer  and  autumn. 
Where  isolated  beds  of  late  spring  flowers  are  being  cleareil  oil'. 
Stocks  and  Asters  should  be  planted.  These  and  similar  plants  form 
a  connecting  link  between  the  ordinary  bedding  plants  and  the 
varitd  and  beautiful  varieties  of  plants  raised  from  seed  either  as 
annuals  or  biennials  so  useful  for  mixed  borders  or  wdien  a  natural 
style  of  arrangement  is  carried  out.  The  many  beautiful  varieties  of 
Stocks  that  flower  almost  continuously  through  the  year  have  been 
with  us  entirely  killed  during  the  last  two  severe  winters  ;  neverthe- 
less they  are  worth  all  the  attention  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  thein, 
as  so  few  really  good  flowers  can  equal  the  delicate  perfume  of  a  bed 
of  Stocks.  The  intermediate  and  East  Lothian  kinds  are  well  Morth 
growing  in  pots  and  planting  out  early  in  spring  in  exposed  places; 
but  when  a  sheltered  position  can  be  afforded  them  they  may  be 
planted  at  once  to  afford  a  good  autumn  display  ;  and  should  a  mild 
winter  follow  they  will  make  even  a  finer  display  next  spring.  Pro- 
pagate for  next  year's  spring  gat  den  such  plants  as  Pansies,  Arabis, 
Aubrietias,  and  similar  oarly-llowering  subjects  ;  also  Primroses,, 
Polyanthuses,  and  Daisies.  These  may  be  readily  increased  by  divi- 
sion. The  pieces  detached  should  be  planted  in  nursery  beds  in 
partially  shaded  positions  and  kept  moist  by  good  water- 
ings, and  shaded  with  br.anches  until  rooted.  Sow  seeds 
of  Forget-me-nots,  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Fox- 
gloves, and  other  biennials,  and  plant  out  in  the  wild  garden 
all  surplus  plants  of  such  kinds  as  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves when  ouce  planted.  The  Foxglove  is  especially  suited  for  this 
kind  of  gardening,  and  usually  reproduces  itself  abundantly  from 
seed.  I  would  also  remind  growers  of  Lilies  who  may  have  plants 
of  the  golden-rayed  kind  started  in  pots,  that  now  is  a  good  time  to 
transfer  them  to  open  spaces  in  Rhododendron  beds,  the  loose  soil  of 
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which  suits  them  exceedingly  well,  and  the  shelter  and  partial  shade 
afforded  by  the  shrubs  fiirnisli  just  the  amount  of  protection  which 
they  require.  Lilium  giganteum  also  succeeds  well  in  sucli  places. 
They  should  be  planted  deeply  at  first,  as  the  bulbs  naturally  work 
up  to  the  surface  as  new  bulbs  are  formed  to  succeed  the  old  ones. 
Tree  PiBOnies  are  now  finely  in  flower  and  most  effective.  The  old 
Moutan  of  our  shrubbery  borders  is  quite  eclipsed  by  some  of  the 
newer  varieties  ;  but  to  do  them  justice,  they  should  not  be  crowded 
overhead  by  strong-growing  trees,  or  impoverished  at  the  root  by 
more  powerful  neighbours  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  grouped 
in  sheltered  nooks,  the  tree  varieties  being  margined  by  herbaceous 
sorts.  Any  one  looking  about  for  sabstitutes  for  ordinary  bedding 
plants  will  find  in  Paionies  of  various  sorts,  Irises  in  great  variety, 
Delpliiuiums,  Pyrethrums,  Pinks,  and  in  the  host  of  plants  that 
blossom  in  company  with  the  Rose,  abundant  material  to  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious  taste  as  to  variety. — James  Groom. 

Auriculas. — The  seed  of  these  is  now  ripening,  and  it  requires 
considerable  watchfulness  to  gather  the  pods  at  the  right  time — that 
is,  just  before  they  burst  and  scatter  the  seeds.  I  look  over  the 
plants  every  day,  and  generally  the  first  thing  after  mid-day  ;  all 
pods  that  are  ripe  are  gathered  and  laid  on  cleau  paper  in  a  dry  airy 
room  ;  in  a  few  days  they  dry  up  and  open,  when  tlie  seeds  are  re- 
moved and  soivn  at  once.  I  do  not  sow  in  heat,  but  simply  place 
the  seed-pots  or  pans  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  hand-lights  in  a  shady 
place.  Tlie  seeds  sown  twelve  months  ago  still  continue  to  vegetate, 
and  as  the  young  plants  become  large  enough  to  handle  they  are 
pricked  out  in  small  pots,  as  previously  recommended.  Those  tliat 
are  pricked  out  early  in  the  season  must  now  be  re-potted  and  grown 
on  freely,  as  they  will  make  flowering  plants  for  next  year.  The  old 
growers  used  to  place  their  plants  out-of-doors  on  a  cool  north  border 
this  month  ;  the  only  objection  to  this  is  the  mess  tliat  heavy  rains 
make  of  the  mealed  foliage  ;  otherwise  I  find  that  when  tlie  plants 
are  kept  quite  in  the  open  air  they  are  freer  from  insect  pests  than 
under  cover.  Ordinary  routine  work  consists  of  re  potting  the  old 
plants,  also  tlie  small  offsets,  taking  care  that  in  each  case  the  pots 
used  are  rather  too  small  than  too  large  far  the  purpose. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Continue  to  disbud  as  the 
flower  buds  become  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  secure  the 
flower  stems  to  stakes  as  they  progrees.  If  the  flowers  are  intended 
for  exhibition,  not  more  than  than  three  or  four  should  be  allowed 
on  each  flower  stem.  Thin  flowers,  such  as  Admiral  Curzon, 
Dreadnouglit,  Lord  Milton,  Sportsman,  &c.,,  should  not  have  more 
than  two  flowers  on  a  stem.  The  maximum  number  of  flowers 
sliould  be  allowel  to  remain  on  such  sorts  a?  Guardsman,  Campanini. 
Falconbridge,  Sibyl,  .fee.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Picotee 
class  ;  large  full  flowers  with  short  pods  likely  to  burst  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  a  good  liead  of  bloom.  Some  of  the  best  growers 
apply  a  surface-dressing  at  this  time  ;  but  I  have  never  done  so,  gene- 
rally having  to  plead  want  of  time,  as  June  is  with  us,  as  with  many 
others,  one  of  the  busiest  months  in  the  year.  It  is  worth  some- 
thing ta  know  that  the  very  fioest  flowers  can  be  obtained  without 
surfaoe-di'essing  or  the  application  of  manure  water. 

Hollyhooks. — A  good  supply  of  water  is  now  rejnired  ;  and  if 
a  mulching  of  good  rich  manure  was  applied  previously,  its  virtues 
will  be  washed  down  to  the  roots  if  the  water  is  supplied  through  the 
coarse  rose  of  a  large  watering  pit.  A  sprinkling  of  soot  may  b^ 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  round  the  pl.ants  ;  it  annoys 
worms,  whieh  are  sometimes  troublesome,  eating  holes  in  tli3  leaves 
and  seriously  crippling  weakly  plints.  Syringe  the  foliage  thorouglily 
on  the  evenings  of  hot,  dry  days,  working  the  syringe  so  th.at  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  are  well  wetted.  S  >:n2  of  the  syringes  are 
male  with  the  nozzle  hinged,  so  that  the  water  can  be  squirted  up- 
wards without  the  operator  re  pairing  to  stoop. 

Pansies. — The  remirks  about  these  (p.  475)  will  ba  found  un.ler 
Hollyhocks.  After  the  first  eight  lines  the  directions  relate  to 
Pausies.  The  s.xuie  instruction?  still  apply,  an,l  cuttings  mxy  yet  be 
put  in  for  aituna  flowering.  Mirk  the  best  flowers  to  save  seeds 
fro.Ti.  Tlie  fancy  varieties  are  by  far  the  most  popular,  the  improve- 
ment in  this  section  during  the  last  few  years  being  very  rapid  indeed. 
Tiiey  have  the  alvautige  of  the  ordinary  sorts  in  colour  and  size, 
and  lack  but  little  in  shape.  The  old  fanciers  still  cling  to  the  selfs, 
the  whicc  and  yellow  grounds  ;  and  truly  oae  may  have  a  few  of  all 
the  varieties,  as  the  plants  do  not  take  up  mucli  ground,  and  with  a 
little  miuxgenijut  they  miy  be  in  flower  from  M  irch  to  November. 
The  very  small  growths  from  the  base  of  the  stems  should  be  se- 
lected for  cuttings  ;  these  will  form  riots  either  in  a  shady  place  out- 
of-doors  or  placjd  under  a  hand  glass  ;  they  are  more  certain  in  the 
latter  position. 

PolyanthuS93. — This  is  a  critical  period  for  the  firer  and  mire 
delioite  section.  The  plants  flag  in  strong  snnsliine  even  when  they 
are  oo  nparatively  m)ist  at  the  roits.  It  is  best  to  sprinkle  the 
pUnts  overlieal  with  the  fine  loie  of  thi  w.itjring  pot  when  this 


occurs.  If  worms  work  much  in  the  soil  and  drag  the  leaves  into 
their  holes,  sprinkle  the  surface  with  soot  ;  this  is  as  distasteful  to 
red  spider  as  it  is  to  worms  ;  and  this  pest  causes  much  injury  to  the 
leaves,  the  weakly-constitutioned  varieties  suffering  most  from  ita 
attaclis.  I  have  had  plants  sent  mo  so  thoroughly  infested  with 
this  pest  that  no  after  care  could  save  the  life  of  the  plants  ;  they 
have  gradually  succumbed  to  its  attacks.  Wlien  the  plants  are  in 
pots,  the  pest  can  be  most  readily  destroyed  by  dipping  them  in 
soapy  water.  If  tliey  are  badly  infested  when  planted  out  it  is 
necessary  to  wash  the  uuder-sides  of  tlie  leaves  with  a  sponge. — 
Jas.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — With  the  longest  day  nearly  at  hand,  the  maximum 
degree  of  heat  must  be  steadily  maintained  among  all  species  of 
Orchids  that  delight  in  a  high  temperature.  At  the  same  time  a 
high  degree  of  humidity  will  be  required,  especially  among  the  Pha- 
l;euopsis  and  Dendrobiums  now  making  growth.  The  plants  will 
require  to  be  looked  over  daily,  to  see  that  none  of  them  suffers  in 
any  way  from  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  as  a  deficiency  of  water 
when  the  growths  are  half  or  three  parts  developed  will  give  a 
decided  check,  and  tell  against  finely-developed  growths.  Plants 
that  have  been  retarded  from  bloommg,  and  are  now  past  their  best, 
should  be  placed  under  growing  conditions  again  at  once,  to  give  them 
a  chance  of  making  all  the  growth  possilile  during  the  long  days.  Any 
that  require  potting  at  this  season  must  be  done  slcillfuUy,  and  with  as 
little  disturbance  of  their  roots  as  possible;  and  the  plants  so  operated 
upon  should  receive  a  little  extra  shade  and  moisture  to  prevent  any 
loss  of  foliage  that  may  occur  when  the  roots  get  dam.iged  in  pot- 
ting. Every  species  of  insect  pest  must  now  be  kept  under,  and  all 
plants  that  will  bear  it  should  be  fumigated  every  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  Varieties  that  are  subject  to  red  spider  will  require  careful 
sponging  to  rid  tliem  of  this  pest.  Plants  growing  on  blocks  or 
in  baskets  must  not  be  neglected  at  this  season,  especially  those  in 
active  growth. 

Stove. — Tiie  earliest  batch  of  Achimenes  should  now  be  fit  for 
doing  duty  in  the  conservatory.  Before  placing  them  in  that 
structure  a  gradual  hardening  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them, 
and  will  assist  in  giving  them  more  lasting  qualities  than  when 
the  plants  are  suddenly  removed  from  the  stove.  Pot  on  succes- 
sional  batches  of  these,  as  they  are  among  the  most  useful  of 
summer-flowering  stove  plants.  All  free-growing  plants  will  now 
rapidly  fill  their  pots  witli  new  roots,  and  will  require  more  root 
room,  or  lie  kept  well  fed  with  liquid  manure  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  stunted,  which  would  cause  them  to  lose  a  part  of 
their  foliage,  and  thus  disfigure  the  plants  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  It  will  be  necessary  to  re-arrange  tlie  plants  occa- 
sionally now  that  growth  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  a  turn  round 
now  and  then  will  tend  to  keep  them  evenly  balanced  on  all  sides. 
Keep  up  a  regular  supply  of  small  plants  suitable  for  furnishing 
work.  See  well  to  keeping  down  all  insect  pests,  as  it  is  impossible 
tj  get  plants  to  do  well  when  infested  with  these.  Snail  growing 
plants  such  as  Sonerilas  should  now  be  growing  freely,  and  will 
tike  very  liberal  supplies  of  water  during  the  suniier  season. 
Nepenthes  must  now  be  very  liberally  treatetl  with  moisture  both 
at  the  root  and  in  the  at.mosphere,  as  it  is  daring  the  next  three 
montlis  tiiat  the  finest  pitchers  will  hi  produced. 

Q-raenhouse. — Soma  of  the  hardier  varieties  of  greenhouse 
jjlants  may  now  be  safely  trusted  outside.  These  will  include  the 
earliest  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Coronillas,  Mitraria  coocine.a.  Acacias, 
and  Cytisuses.  Choice  and  valuable  plants  had  better  remain  under 
glass  a  little  longer.  In  moving  plants  of  this  class  outside  some  care 
is  necessary,  as  too  sudden  change  often  causes  them  to  drop  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  foliage,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  them,  as 
the  roots  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  this  foliage  dropping  occurs 
suffer  to  a  similar  extent,  and  very  careful  watering  will  be 
required  to  prevent  the  plants  from  dying  a  lingering  death.  When 
first  brought  from  under  glass,  a  shady  position  should  be  selected 
for  them,  and  means  must  ba  taken  to  prevent  worms  from  finding 
their  way  into  the  pots.  Where  a  naturally  shaded  spot  is  not  to  be 
found,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  measures  for  covering  them  with 
canvas  during  the  sunny  part  of  the  day ;  and  a  strip  of  this  mate- 
rial tied  round  the  pits  will  ba  of  much  advantaga  to  the  roots,  as 
the  too  sudden  drying  of  the  pots  during  hot  days  his  a  tendency 
ti  injure  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  just  turned  out  of  pits  and 
greenhouses.  Young  growing  stock  that  are  required  for  making 
into  specimens  must  still  ba  kept  growing  under  glass,  and  every 
encouragemant  should  ba  given  them  at  tlie  present  time,  otherwise 
a  season  will  be  lost,  which  is  a  serious  matter  with  slow-growing 
hard-wooded  plants.  Give  all  choice  plants  abundance  of  light,  and 
ventilate  freely  night  and  day  to  keep  tham  short-jointed  and  sturdy. 

Ferns. — In  every  genus  of  plants  there  are  alw.iys  a  few  species 
mire  ditfiault  to  cultivate  than  othars.      This  is  so  amongst  Ferns, 
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as  it  is  the  small  and  delicate-growiug  varieties  that  most  test  the 
skill  of  the  grower.  These  include  the  smaller  forms  of  Cheilan- 
thes,  Nothoclilienas,  Llavea  cordifolia,  Onyohium  japouicum,  and 
some  others.  Where  these  are  not  doing  well  they  liad  better  be 
carefully  repotted  into  the  best  fibrous  peat,  that  has  had  the  finer 
particles  removed  from  it.  To  tliis  should  he  added  a  liberal  addi- 
tion of  silver  sand  and  broken  sandstone.  The  pots  must  be  very 
liberally  drained,  and  the  plants  when  potted  should  be  slightly 
elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Avoid  over-potting  and  over- 
watering,  as  it  is  generally  stagnant  moisture  at  the  root  that 
destroys  these  delicate  species.  The  aim  should  uov.'  be  to  get 
them  well  established  in  their  pots  during  the  growing  season, 
otherwise  they  will  be  difficult  to  keep  in  health  during  the  winter 
season. — J.  Rocekt.s. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Stra"Wberries. — The  fruit  on  the  last  batch  of  pot  plants  in  pits, 
frames,  or  cold  liouses  will  now  be  in  a  forward  state,  and  such  kinds 
as  British  Queen,  Ur.  Hogg,  and  Paxton,  whose  quality  is  a  considera- 
tion, will  give  a  much  more  valuable  addition  to  the  dessert  than 
early  kinds  grown  in  the  open  air  ;  moreover,  tliey  may  be  kept  for 
a  considerable  time  after  tlioy  are  ripe  in  a  dry  well-ventilated  struc- 
ture, where  they  can  be  shaded  from  the  direct  force  of  the  sun,  witli 
just  sufficient  water  to  prevent  flagging,  and  all  the  light  and  air  that 
can  be  admitted.  Many  growers  make  a  practice  of  turning  out 
forced  plants  for  giving  a  sujjply  of  fruit  in  the  autumn.  Vicomtesse 
HcH-icart  de  Tliury  appears  to  be  the  favourite  kind  for  this  treat- 
ment, as  early  forced  plants  tlirow  up  an  abundance  of  blossom  and 
ripen  nice  fruit  in  September  ;  but  to  have  a  compensating  return  for 
the  trouble  and  time  expended  the  plants  should  be  free  from  insects, 
properly  liardened  and  thoroughly  moist  at  the  roots  at  the  time  they 
are  pilanted  out.  A  south  or  west  aspect  is  the  best,  and  provision 
should  Ije  made  for  protecting  the  fruit  from  rain  and  birds  when  it 
is  ripe.  If  not  already  done,  the  compost  should  be  prepared  for 
potting  up  plants  for  next  season,  and,  failing  the  shelter  of  an  airy 
shed,  it  may  be  thrown  up  in  a  heap  and  protected  with  shutters  or 
fresli  stable  litter  until  it  is  wanted  for  use.  ileantimethe  pots  and 
crocks  should  be  washed  and  placed  ready  for  the  runners,  which 
may  be  pegged  down  to  tlie  fruiting  size  at  once  ;  or  they  may  be 
laj'ered  into  small  ones  for  potting  up  later  on.  Last  j-ear's  plants 
that  were  planted  out  for  giving  this  year's  supply  are  now  throwing 
out  a  quantity  of  strong  runners,  and  the  fine  rains  we  have  had 
will  greatly  increase  their  strength.  For  very  early  work  (i  in.  pots 
are  large  enough  ;  but  for  growing  the  plants  referred  to  at  the  com- 
mencement, 8  in.  in  diameter  will  not  be  found  too  large.  We  often 
see  unwashed  pots  used  for  Strawberries,  but  it  is  a  mistake,  as  plants 
of  all  kinds  grow  best  in  clean  porous  pots,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
dry  when  the  compost  is  put  into  tliem.  Wlien  Strawberries  are 
grown  in  one  particular  garden  for  a  number  of  years  the  young 
stock  is  liable  to  deteriorate  ;  and  to  prevent  this  an  occasional 
exchange  of  runners  should  be  made,  which  will  be  found  a  mutual 
advantage. 

Orchard  Houses.— The  trees  in  unheated  houses  will  now  be 
growing  vigorously,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  size  of  tlie  fruit  will 
begin  to  show  how  an  apparently  thin  set  results  in  a  full  crop  of  the 
finest  Peaches.  Continue  to  remove  a  few  of  the  worst  placed  fruit 
as  the  daily  manipulation  of  the  trees  is  proceeded  witli  ;  but  leave 
a  small  percentage  for  removal  after  tlie  stoning  is  completed.  Pineh 
all  strong  growing  shoots,  and  entirely  remove  any  that  are  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  symmetry  of  the  trees  before  they  have  time  to 
rob  the  lower  and  less  vigorous  gi'owths.  Syringe  twice  a  day, 
and  give  an  abundance  of  water  of  a  stimulating  character  to  the 
roots  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  The  watering  of  pot  fruit  trees 
is  one  of  the  main  points  in  successful  culture,  and  on  this  account  I 
cannot  allow  tliis  critical  season  to  pass  without  again  drawing  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  advising  the  careful  examination  of  every  pot  before 
tlie  afternoon  syringing  is  performed,  wlien  a  glance  at  the  surface 
or  the  side  will  tell  the  amateur  whether  the  roots  have  exhausted 
their  store.  If  Strawberries  still  occupy  the  shelves,  endeavour  to 
find  the  shelter  of  a  frame  for  them,  and  let  tlie  boards  be  well 
scrubbed  with  soap  and  water  ;  at  the  same  time  ply  tlie  syringe 
vigorously  and  often  to  those  parts  of  the  trees  which  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  leaves  of  the  Strawberries,  and  use  every  other 
available  means  for  stamping  out  spider  Ijefore  it  has  time  to  extend. 
When  the  most  forward  trees  in  the  early  house  have  been  cleared 
of  fruit  and  properly  cleansed,  they  will  be  the  better  for  removal 
to  a  cooler  structure,  and  eventually  to  a  warm  sheltered  place  in 
the  open  air,  where  they  can  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes  as  a  means 
of  keepiug  the  roots  cool  and  economising  labour  in  giving  them  water. 
They  will  require  syringing  overhead  on  fine  evenings  in  dry  weather ; 
and  thriving  young  plants  that  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  will  be  in 
the  best  passible  state  for  shifting  into  others  of  a  larger  size,  when  the 
young  wood  becomes  hard  and  brown,  and  the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
changing  colour.     After  the  trees  are  potted  they  should  be  carefully 


supplied  with  water,   and  the  foliage  should  be  syringed  once  or 
twice  a  day  until  the  roots  begin  to  feel  the  new  soil. 

Cliarries. — Where  ripe  fruit  is  still  hanging  in  the  early  house, 
the  latter  must  be  kept  as  dry  and  cool  as  possible  until  all  the  trees 
have  been  cleared,  when  copious  sj'ringing  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  filth  from  the  leaves,  and  root  watering  will  again  accelerate 
the  flow  of  sap.  If  aphis  of  any  kind  remains,  the  points  of  the 
shoots  sliould  be  dipped  in  diluted  Tobacco  water  ;  and  when  the 
trees  are  quite  clean,  the  lights,  if  portable,  may  be  entirely  removed. 
Late  kiuds  in  succession  houses  are  liable  to  crack  if  syringed  after 
they  begin  to  change  colour,  or  it  heavily  watered  after  the  roots 
liave  been  allowed  to  become  dry  ;  hence  the  importance  of  having 
them  well  watered  and  mulched  before  this  stage  is  reached. 

Pines. — Under  the  influence  of  unusually  favourable  external 
conditions  for  growing  ami  sv/elling  early  Queens,  the  most  forward 
fruit  will  now  be  ripening  ;  and  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  retard  any 
of  them,  their  removal  to  a  dry  airy  situation,  where  tliey  can  be 
protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  should  take  place  before 
they  are  too  far  advanced.  Near  the  window  in  a  dry  warm  Grape 
room,  or  under  the  foliage  of  early  Vines  from  whicli  the  Grapes 
have  been  cut,  this  fiue  old  favourite  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in 
excellent  condition.  The  usual  amount  of  moisture  and  heat — which 
should  not  range  lower  tlian  70°  at  night,  with  a  little  air — may  then 
be  continued  in  the  fruiting  house,  to  which  newly-started  plants 
may  be  introduced  as  space  becomes  vacant.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
ventilate  freely  througli  the  early  part  of  bright  days,  to  syringe 
lightly  overhead  after  tlie  house  is  closed,  and  to  damp  the  floors  and 
other  surfaces  with  diluted  liquid  once  or  twice  during  the  evening 
prior  to  the  admission  of  air  for  the  night.  Endeavour  to  secure  a 
steady  vigorous  growth  in  succession  houses  by  giving  air  early,  and 
gradually  increasing  it  as  the  heat  of  the  day  advances,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  about  SO".  Syringe  lightly  overhead  at 
closing  time,  but  guard  against  excessive  atmospheric  moisture  in 
dull  weatlier,  when  the  pits  cannot  be  freely  ventilated.  Look  over 
the  plants  twice  a  week,  and  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  roots  and 
tlie  quality  of  tlie  compost  in  giving  them  water,  as  too  much  is  more 
injurious  than  too  little,  particularly  where  the  bottom  heat  is  below 
ratlier  than  above  80°.  Newly-potted  plants  and  suckers  will  re- 
quire keeping  rather  close,  with  slight  shade  for  a  few  hours  through 
the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  bottom-heat  of  So"  to 
90°  being  produced  by  fermenting  material,  the  formation  of  roots 
will  be  rapid,  and  the  broad  vigorous  foliage  will  soon  show  how 
much  they  enjoy  the  moisture  and  ammonia  from  a  bed  of  ferment- 
ing material. 

Melons. — Pits  and  fr.ames  that  have  been  cleared  of  bedding 
plants  and  forced  vegetables  give  excellent  crops  of  iNIelons  through 
the  autumn  when  the  weather  is  favourable  to  the  culture  of  these 
heat  and  li  .lit  loving  subjects.  To  attempt  the  production  of  highly 
flavoured  fruit  without  bottom  heat  is  labour  thrown  away  ;  and,  to 
avoid  disappointment,  the  centres  of  the  old  beds  should  be  turned 
and  renovated  with  a  little  fresh  fermenting  stable  manure,  upon 
which  the  young  plants  of  free  Jiardy  kinds,  raised,  as  formerly 
advised,  in  single  pots,  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warmed 
through  ;  the  secret  of  Melon  culture  with  success  being  free  growth 
from  t!ie  seed  to  the  fruit  without  a  check.  For  frame  culture  in 
the  autumn  the  compost  of  pure  loam  and  lime  rulible  should  not  be 
too  rich,  the  liiUs  should  be  well  up  to  tlie  glass,  and  the  Vines 
siiould  be  suflicieiitly  wide  apart  to  admit  of  the  surface  roots  being 
influenced  by  solar  heat.  In  making  up  ordinary  manure  beds  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  as  narrow  as  possible  consistent  with 
the  support  of  the  frame  ;  the  advantages  derived  from  this  pre- 
caution being  economy  of  material  and  greater  facilities  for  forcing 
heat  from  external  linings  into  the  centre  of  the  bed  when  the  fruit 
is  swelling  and  ripening.  For  planting  out  in  heated  pits  the  true 
old  Egyptian  Green  Flesli  is  well  adapted,  as  it  rejoices  in  a  high 
dry  temperature  through  the  last  stages,  when  tlie  delicious  aroma 
carries  one  back  to  the  days  before  myriads  of  cross-bred  Melons 
were  thought  of.  Colonel  Burnaby's  Khiva  Melon  is  a  most  delicious 
green-fleshed  kind,  but  a  rambling  wiry  stemmed  grower  ;  and  on 
this  account  it  is  best  adapted  for  training  over  a  large  space  of 
trellis,  a  position  in  whieli  I  liave  no  doubt  it  would  become  a  per- 
petual summer  bearer.  A  return  to  cold  wet  weather  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  setting  of  Melons  in  frames ;  the  late  bright  May  weather 
may  have  led  to  the  neglect  of  linings  ;  but  where  this  is  the  case,  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  getting  them  renovated,  as  the  loss  of  the  first 
set  of  fruit  throws  the  plants  into  a  gross  habit,  which  often 
increases  the  grower's  difficulties. — W.  Colema^t. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Though  it  was  feared  at  one  time  that  a  good  deal  of  the  blossom 
would  fail  to  set,  much  more  has  done  so  than  miglit  have  been 
expected.  Tlie  greater  half  of  the  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Morello  Cherries,  and  Currants,  are  fairly  well  fruited.     Peaches  are 
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almost  an  entire  failure.  Apricots  and  sweet  Cherries  are  very  thin. 
Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries  are  the  only  kinds  that 
are  fully  fruited  ;  but  the  produce  is  small,  consequent  on  the  drought. 
AVater  botli  at  top  and  bottom  is  what  these  and  all  other  fruit 
trees  now  want.  Apples  and  Pears  are  this  season  as  badly  attacked 
with  aphides  as  ever  were  Cliorries  or  Peaches  ;  and,  wliere  possible, 
the  hose  and  garden  engine  should  bo  brouglit  into  service  to  wash 
tliese  pests  off',  and  at  the  same  time  water  the  roots — prior  to  whicli 
sprinkle  the  ground  underneath  any  trees  that  are  fruiting  freely 
and  require  aid  to  perfect  the  crop  with  guano.  Such  a  stimulant 
will  be  found  of  tlie  greatest  service  during  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit.  There  will  be  little  need  to  thin  out  tlie  fruit 
oxaept  any  that  liave  set  in  clusters,  and  of  these  remove  the  smallest 
or  worst  placed  at  once,  in  order  to  give  tire  remainder  a  better 
chance  of  attaining  perfection.  With  us  Strawberries  are  over- 
weighted with  fruit,  and  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  stems  with 
twiggy  sticks,  otherwise  much  of  t'.ie  produce  would  decay,  or  be 
dirty  and  unfit  for  use.  Mice  and  slugs  frequently  do  irreparable 
injury  to  Strawberry  crops;  and  prospectively,  therefore,  guard 
against  these  by  at  once  setting  traps  for  the  former,  and  for  the 
latter  laying  down  baits  of  bran.  Cabbage  or  Lettuce  leaves, 
which  should  be  cleared  of  the  slugs  night  and  morning.  Pears 
and  Plums  may  now  have  ail  their  breastwood  shortened  back  to 
two  or  three  joints,  and  the  new  shoots  that  are  to  be  left  for 
furnishing  tlie  walls  sliould  be  nailed  or  tied  into  position  ;  any  side 
laterals  which  they  may  produce  sliould  be  persistently  kept  pinched 
in.  Standards,  bushes,  or  pyramids  of  the  same  kinds  of  trees 
miglit  also  be  similarly  treated  as  regards  repression  of  growth,  the 
process  tending  also,  in  a  large  measure  to  the  clearing  away  of  in- 
sects, as  it  is  mostly  on  tlie  young  wood  that  these  take  up  their  posi- 
tion. Remove  the  superfluous  grov/ths  from  Sweet  Cherries  on  walls, 
and  cover  with  netting  to  protect  tliera  from  birds.  Morellos 
sliould  have  the  new  growths  laid  in  close  to  the  walls,  and  secured 
with  small  sticks  fixed  at  each  end  in  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 
Morello  Cherries  well  repay  for  liberal  manuring  ;  a  heavy  mulching 
of  fresh  stable  manure  applied  now,  and  a  good  watering  over  it, 
would  make  them  safe  for  the  whole  season.  Examine  grafts  ; 
most  of  them  will  probably  need  to  have  the  ligatures 
loosened  to  permit  of  the  expansion  of  the  wood ;  but  ties 
in  a  slacker  form  will  still  be  necessary  to  preserve  them 
from  accident  through  wind.  Rub  oil  all  shoots  produced 
by  tlie  stock,  and  also  sever  root  suckers.  Apricots  and  Peaolies 
are  most  liable  to  this  latter  evil,  and  timely  extirpation  is  necessary 
to  prevent  impoverishment  of  the  trees.  Grape  Vines  on  open  walls 
have  made  a  healthy  growtli  and  are  showing  fruit  well,  and  only 
require  a  hot  season  to  be  a  good  crop.  Keep  the  shoots  tliin  and 
closely  laid  in  to  the  walls,  and  stop  the  fruiting  shoots  at  tliesecond 
joint  in  front  of  the  bunch,  and  only  allow  one  bunch  on  each  shoot. 
Syringe  the  plants  on  fine  evenings  to  prevent  red  spider  gaining 
a  footing.  Figs  were  mucli  injured  by  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
and  consequently  there  is  but  little  fruit,  and  as  yet  the  growth  is 
sickly  and  weak  ;  but  liot  weather  will  start  them  into  vigorous 
growth,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  keep  them  well  stopped 
back  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  fruitfulness.  Fully  expose  all 
fruiting  shoots  to  the  sun,  and  well  water  tliose  trees  that  are  in 
restricted  borders. — W.   W. 


kinds  of  plants  kept  specially  to  furnish  cut  bloom  may  well  be 
grown  in  quantity  in  some  back  garden  ;  and  amongst  these  none 
will  be  more  useful  than  a  few  dozen  of  these  double  Pyrcthrums, 
comprising  at  least  a  dozen  different  hues  of  colour. — A.  D. 
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Double  Pyrethrums. — I  was  some-.vliat  surprised  the  otiier 
day  to  learn  that  the  past  hard  winter  had  wrou^'ht  considerable 
damage  amongst  these  line  hardy  plants  in  some  places.  The  mis- 
chief was  not  clue  to  any  inherent  tenderness  in  the  plant  so  niucli 
as  that  the  propagation  seeras  to  have  been  done  at  tlie  wrong  time, 
and  the  interposition  of  very  severe  frosts  ere  the  plants  had  become 
established  had  produced  the  damage.  Wlien  planted  out  in  borders 
and  permitted  to  remain  several  years,  there  is  little  danger  from 
frost ;  and  if  propagation  must  be  done,  it  is  well  to  lift  the  plants 
and  divide  them  either  early  in  tiie  autumn  or  in  March,  after  all 
danger  from  a  severe  winter  has  passed.  Pleasing  as  Pyretlirums 
are  when  grown  in  pots,  tliey  never  present  liner  qualities  than 
v/hen  grown  in  deep  rich  soil  in  a  cool  border,  where  the  blooms 
can  develop  their  fine  form  and  fullness  without  being  unduly  forced 
by  hot  sunshine.  In  such  a  place  the  plants  will  carry  flowers  for 
a  lengthened  period,  wliilst  in  pots  or  in  a  warm  border  tlie  blooms 
are  short-lived.  Tlie  rich  green  foliage  and  general  habit  of  the 
plants  make  them  eifective  for  the  border,  even  long  before  they 
bloom.  Where  cut  flowers  are  an  important  object,  a  quantity  of 
Pyrethrums  grown  in  some  back  garden  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
service.  To  cut  flowers  wholesale  from  the  garden  borders  that  are 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  showing  otf  the  floral  beauties  growing  in 
them  must  be  strongly  deprecated,  and  many  cultivators  bitterly 
complain  that  no  sooner  have  their  loved  plants  burst  into  bloom 
than  their  flowers  are  ruthlessly  sheared  olf.  No  one  wdio  loves  a 
garden  truly  will  do,  or  countenance  the  doing  of  this.     Certain 


COLD    HOUSES. 

Despite  all  that  has  or  ever  can  be  said  in  favour  of  cold  houses, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  house  wherein  to  grow  plants  without  the 
means  of  warming  it,  so  far  as  is  required  to  keep  out  frost  (which  is 
all  I  contend  for)  during  such  time  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  as 
the  weather  makes  it  necessary,  is  a  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfac- 
tory structure.  The  comparatively  small  additional  cost  in  apparatus 
and  fuel  wanted  to  keep  the  plants  out  of  harm's  way  from  cold  is 
money  so  well  spent,  and  the  advantages  so  obvious,  even  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  plants  named  as  suitable  for  a  cold  house,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  anyone  at  the  present  day  should  be  found  oblivious 
in  regard  to  it.  "  Justicia  "  tells  me  I  am  arguing  from  my  past 
experience,  but  that  the  march  must  be  for  better  things.  This  is 
not  correct ;  for  I  have  so  far  profited  by  the  mistakes  into  which  I 
have  often  seen  others  fall  in  the  case  of  both  plant  and  fruit 
houses,  large  and  small,  in  which  there  was  no  means  of  warming, 
as  to  avoid  them  myself.  What  "Justicia"  recommends 
respecting  Camellias  planted  out  in  a  house  without  heat  is 
correct  so  far  as  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  concerned  ;  but  the 
system  has  been  tried  long  enough  and  found  wanting.  When  these 
plants  are  fixed  immovably  under  glass  in  a  cold  house  there  is  no 
means  of  regulating  the  time  of  their  growth  and  the  setting  of  their 
flower-buds  ;  consequently  the  blooming  ia  unsatisfactory.  Over 
thirty  years  ago  I  was  well  acquainted  with  one  of  these  unhealed 
houses,  standing  only  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  in  Lancashire,  where 
there  is  less  spring  frost  than  in  many  places  further  south  but  fur- 
ther from  the  sea.  In  it  were  planted  out  some  of  the  best  and 
largest  Camellias  at  that  time  in  the  kingdoin  ;  and  yet  much  of  their 
bloom  was  generally  so  far  spoilt  by  frost  that  sometimes  for  weeks 
one  could  not  have  cut  a  perfect  flower,  although  hundreds  were 
open.  Let  real  advancement  in  everything  connected  with  garden- 
ing go  on  by  all  means  as  fast  as  possible  ;  but  unheated  plant  or 
fruit  houses  will  not  further  the  onward  movement.  No  one  is  a 
greater  admirer  of  hardy  plants,  shrubby  or  herbaceous,  than  I  am, 
but  I  like  to  see  them  in  their  proper  places  out-of-doors,  and  leave 
the  glasshouses  to  such  things  as  need  protection  from  frost.  Even 
if  hardy  plants  are  put  under  glass,  and  by  that  means  induced  to 
bloom  earlier,  surely  it  is  better  to  have  them  where  frost  can  be  ex- 
cluded ;  and  then  there  is  the  additional  gain  of  being  able  to  asso- 
ciate them  with  the  hundreds  of  others  that  will  not  stand  so  much 
cold. 

It  is  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  another  important  matter  bearing  on 
this  subject — and  that  is  there  are  few  hardy  plants  that  will  bear 
their  roots  freezing  in  the  way  that  is  unavoidable  when  in  pots  or 
tubs,  in  which  manner  many  that  have  been  named  as  suitable  must 
necessarily  be  grown  ;  for  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  keep  them  con- 
fined under  glass  all  the  year  round  they  would  not  flower,  but 
would  gradually  dwindle  away.  The  hardier  a  plant  is  the  less  it 
will  bear  continually  keeping  under  glass.  Those  who  prefer  hardy 
plants  alone  both  out-of-doors  and  under  glass  have  a  perfect  right 
to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclination,  and  to  get  on  with  them  as 
best  they  can  through  the  winter  ;  but  they  will  often  find  that  the 
plants  in  these  uuwarnied  houses  are  neither  floriferous  nor 
inviting  in  appearance.  And  that  which  holds  good  with 
houses  for  plants  is  equally  correct  as  regards  fruit  houses. 
Out  of  the  acres  of  houses  devoted  to  fruit,  unheated  when  first 
built,  there  is  not  one  in  ten  which  is  not  provided  with  the  means 
of  keeping  out  frost,  and  this  after  being  tried  and  found  not  to  be 
depended  on  to  produce  crops  regularly.  This  is  so  well  known  and 
understood  that  it  seems  strange  to  see  unheated  fruit  houses  held  up 
as  an  instance  of  the  advisability  of  adopting  them  for  plants  in 
the  way  attempted  by  "  F.  W.  B."  (p.  499).  The  unheated  Vineries 
in  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Pine  houses  in  the  Azores  which  he 
names  are  completely  outside  the  question,  and  do  not  prove  any- 
thing in  favour  of  unheated  structures  in  this  country,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  both  the  places  named  there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
shape  of  frost  as  we  in  England  have — the  glass-houses,  as  "F.  W.  B." 
cannot  fail  to  know,  being  simply  to  assist  the  sun  heat  in  maturing 
the  crops,  in  the  Channel  Islands  especially,  so  as  to  get  the  Grapes 
for  the  English  market  in  time  to  command  good  jirices. 

In  gardening  matters,  as  in  other  pursuits  of  a  like  nature,  there 
will  always  be  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  growing  plants  of  all 
kinds  in  a  different  way  from  that  which  past  experience  proves  to 
be  the  best  for  general  adoption.  At  this  no  one  is  likely  to  demur  ; 
but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  pronouncing  ia  favour  of  a 
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system  of  cultivation  that  from  the  time  glass  was  first  used  for 
gardening  puri  o^cs  lias  proved  to  be  so  far  deficient  as  to  come  far 
short  of  givinj  the  best  return  for  the  cost  incurred.  T.  B. 

I  thinli  "  Justicia  "  quite  right  in  recommending  cold  houses. 

He  has  named  several  plants  admirably  adapted  for  them  in 
last  week's  Garden,  and  the  list  might  be  extended.  Hybrid 
Rliododendrons  of  the  arboreum  tj'pe,  and  otiicrs  too  early  or  too 
tender  for  out-of-doors,  would  be  simply  magnificent  in  an  unheated 
glass-house.  Laurustinus,  again,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
plants  so  often  disfigured  or  killed  by  our  hard  winters  and  cruel 
springs,  would  be  safe  under  glass.  Then  there  are  the  Chinese  or 
Ghent  Azaleas,  quite  as  worthy  of  glass  shelter  as  their  Indian  rela- 
tives. These  plants  are  seldom  seen  in  fine  condition  in  the  open  air. 
All  the  many  fine  varieties  of  Thorns  would  be  far  earlier  and  more 
iioriferous  under  glass.  I  have  also  often  wondered,  with  "Justicia," 
that  the  more  choice  varieties  of  Lilacs  are  so  little  gi-own.  Wis- 
tarias, Clem.atis,  .Jasmines,  and  drooping  Cytisus  would  form  nice 
drapery  for  the  roof.  The  ditl'erent  Maples,  hardy  Palms  and  Ferns, 
liuge  Grasses  and  Reeds,  suehas  Arundo  Donax,  variegated  and  plain 
New  Zealand  Flax  plants,  Adam's  Needles,  &c.,  might  be  used 
with  these  and  the  many  plants  named  with  excellent  eHect.  Should 
cold  winters  and  springs  continue,  cool  houses  will  also  soon  be 
in  universal  demand  for  Tea  and  all  our  finer  Roses.  The  mere 
shelter  of  glass  would  be  suflScient  to  caiTy  nearly  all  our  Roses 
through  the  sharpest  of  winters  and  the  most  liiting  springs.  The 
improvement  in  the  size,  colour,  and  substance  of  many  Roses  under 
glass  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  while  they  could  be  enjoyed 
and  protected  in  all  weathers.  D.  T.  Fisii. 


THE   PYKAMIDAL   BELL-FLOWEE.      ' 

(c.iMPAXUL.V  PtnAMIDALIS. ) 
Few  amongst  what  may  be  termed  lialf-forgotten  plants  are  less 
deserving  of  neglect  than  this  stately  Campanula,  which,  when  well 
managed,  stands  a  long  way  at  the  liead  of  all  the  family.  Its  fine 
proportions,  eleg.ant  habit,  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  remains 
in  flower,  and  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  white  and  the  blue  varie- 
ties, are  far  from  .all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  ;  for  it  is  alike 
adapted  to  the  hall  of  a  mansion  or  the  window  of  a  cottage,  the 
greenhouse  or  the  open  ground.  It  has  yet  another  jn-operty  of  con- 
siderable importance — its  immunity  from  insects  ;  for  it  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  affected  by  aphides,  red  spider,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous 
pests,  the  necessity  for  an  incessant  w.ar  against  which  does  some- 
thing, especiallj'  with  amateurs,  to  mar  the  pleasure  derived  from 
cultivating  the  m.ajoritj'  of  pl.ants.  Nothing  but  the  disposition  that 
is  so  prevalent  to  discard  old  plants  in  favour  of  new  ones,  regardless 
of  their  merits,  can  account  for  tliis  Campanula,  along  with  so  many 
other  equally  well-proved  subjects,  being  so  little  grown,  flowering 
as  it  does  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months,  when  the 
majority  of  blooming  plants  are  over.  It  is  especially  useful  for 
greenhouse  decoration,  where  its  st.itelj'  spikes,  clothed  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  blue  or  white  bells,  afford  an  acceptable  contrast  to  any- 
thing with  which  it  is  associated.  In  an  ordinary  living-room  it  will 
keep  on  blooming  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  all  the  attention  required 
during  the  time  being  to  supply  it  with  water,  and  to  pick  off'  the 
flowers  and  seed  vessels  as  the  former  decay,  which  otherwise  inter- 
fere with  those  produced  in  succession. 

To  get  tile  plants  strong  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  which  is 
important,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  pans  or  boxes,  in  any 
ordinary  light  soil,  whether  it  be  loam  or  peat — I  have  found  it 
matters  little  which.  Press  the  surface  smooth,  and  slightly  cover 
the  seeds  with  a  little  fine  material.  They  will  vegetate  in  a  green- 
house or  cold  frame  ;  but  if  a  little  heat  can  be  given  thej'  will  come 
up  quicker.  As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  the  seedlings  should 
be  moved  singly  into  small  pots,  kept  near  the  glass,  well  supplied 
■with  water,  and  hare  sufficient  air  to  keep  them  sturdy.  If  raised, 
as  I  have  suggested,  in  a  little  warmth,  the  young  plants  should  be 
pre]iared  by  cool  quarters  in  a  frame,  with  more  air,  for  two  or  three 
weeks  previous  to  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  should  be  turned 
ont-of-doors  in  a  bed  of  moderately  rich  soil,  sufficiently  light  to 
admit  of  their  being  t.aken  up  for  potting  in  the  autumn  w  ithout  the 
iiuitilation  of  the  roots  unavoidable  where  the  ground  is  heavy. 
I'^ifteen  inches  apart  will  give  room  enough  for  the  plants  to  thrive, 
and  all  they  will  want  during  the  summer  is  sufficient  water  when  the 
^^■eather  is  dry.  This  they  should  have,  as,  if  not  kept  going  freely, 
t!iey  will  not  get  strong  enough  to  produce  flower  spikes  of  full  size. 
They  should  be  taken  up,  with  as  little  injury  to  the  roots  as 
possible,  about  the  end  of  iSeptember,  and  jjlaced  in  pots  from  8  in. 
to  12  in.  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  using  a 
fair  amount  of  drainage,  and  good,  moderately  rich,  and  open  soil, 
giving  a  good  watering  immediately,  and  putting  them  for  a  week  or 
two  in  a,  frame,  kept  a  little  close  until  the  roots  have  begun  to  act, 


or  they  will  lose  some  of  their  leaves,  which  would  necessarily  reduce 
their  strength.  A  cool  greenhouse  near  the  glass  will  be  the  best 
for  them  during  the  winter.  Here  they  will  keep  on  increasing  in 
strength  at  the  roots  and  making  more  leaves.  This  Campanula  is  a 
very  free  rooter  ;  and  through  the  spring,  as  the  pots  get  well  filled 
with  young  fibres,  the  plants  should  be  regularly  supplied  with 
manure  water,  which  ought  to  be  continued  weekly  up  to  the  time 
of  flowering,  by  which  means  the  spikes  will  often  grow  to  a  height 
of  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  They  look  much  the  best  when  each  plant  is  only 
allowed  to  produce  a  single  bloom-stem  ;  to  confine  them  to  which, 
all  that  appear  above  one  should  be  cut  away  as  they  show  them- 
selves. When  the  flowering  is  over,  a  plant  or  two  may  be  allowed 
to  mature  seed  ;  the  rest  should  be  cut  down  and  planted  out  in  the 
herbaceous  ground,  or  wherever  they  are  lilcely  to  be  effective.  This 
Campanula  is  a  native  of  Carniola,  and  hardy,  consequently  can  be 
raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  if  treated  as 
above  advised,  time  is  saved,  and  for  pot  culture  the  flower-stems 
forthcoming  from  plants  raised  by  early  sowing  under  glass  are  very 
much  finer  than  I  have  ever  seen  from  examples  raised  in  the  open 
air.  It  may  also  be  increased  from  suckers  ;  l)ut  these,  again,  rarely 
produce  anything  like  the  tall  spikes  that  seedlings  will. 

I  look  upon  it  as  anything  but  advisable  to  follow  the  course,  now 
often  recommended,  of  growing  numbers  of  plants  in  greenhouses 
whose  proper  place  is  out-of-doors  in  the  open  ground  ;  yet  this 
Campanula — so  easily  managed,  and  so  exceptionally  fine  when  well 
grown — supplies  a  want  amongst  pot  plants  that  very  few  greenhouse 
subjects  do.  I  should  recommend  that  both  the  white  and  the  blue 
varieties  be  grown.  In  no  position  out-of-doors  is  it  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  when  planted  amongst  d«  arf  Roses,  the  latter  jiegged 
down.  Strong  plants  from  seed,  that  have  not  yet  bloomed,  intro- 
duced amongst  the  Roses  in  the  spring,  after  the  Latter  have  been 
pruned  and  the  shoots  pegged  into  their  places,  make  a  display  after 
the  height  of  the  Rose  blooming  is  over  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
equalled  by  anything  else.  Here,  again,  its  non-liability  to  aphides 
stands  it  in  good  stead,  and  saves  that  continual  attention  insepar- 
able from  the  growth  of  any  plants  along  with  Roses  that  suffer  from 
the  aphides,  certain  to  be  communicated  by  the  Ptoses  to  them. 

T.  B.1INES. 


LOBELIAS    FOR    WINTER   FLOWERING. 

I  WOULD  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bedding  varieties  of 
Lobelia  form  excellent  subjects  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conser- 
vator}' or  cool  greenhouse  during  the  late  autumn  and  early  winter 
months.  When  the  outdoor  season  for  flowers  is  past,  anything  in 
the  shape  of  bloom  is  welcome  ;  and  the  fact  of  there  being  a  scarcity 
of  blue  flowering  plants  at  that  time  of  year  renders  the  Lobelia  espe- 
cially valuable.  Not  only  does  it  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
other  flowering  inmates  of  the  structure,  but  the  individual  blooms, 
when  mounted  up  in  small  clusters  and  surrounded  with  appropriate 
foliage,  may  be  employed  with  good  effect  in  the  formation  of  hand 
bouquets.  Where  the  Lobelia  is  much  employed  for  bedding-out 
there  generally  remains  a  surplus  stock  of  plants,  which,  if  potted  at 
once  into  6-in.  pots,  will  in  the  course  of  the  summer  grow  into  good 
specimens.  Pot  them  in  a  free,  rather  rich  compost,  and  plunge  the 
pots  up  to  tlie  rims  in  an  open  sunny  situation.  About  the  middle 
of  August  cut  all  the  blooming  shoots  off.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
break  again  administer  manure  water  twice  a  week,  and  by  housing- 
time  fine  masses  of  foliage  will  have  formed,  capable  of  producing 
continuously  up  to  Christmas  a  quantity  of  fine  blooms.  The  effect 
of  these  masses  of  blue  when  seen  in  combination  with  other  plants 
is  very  good.  When  the  plants  have  done  blooming  they  should  be 
cut  over  and  placed  in  a  light  situation  in  a  cool  structure. 

If  they  consist  of  named  varieties  which  it  is  desired  to  propagate, 
they  will,  if  introduced  into  gentle  warmth  about  the  middle  of 
January,  furnish  a  quantity  of  sturdy,  healthy  cuttings.  Such  plants  as 
may  not  be  needed  for  this  purpose  should  lie  shifted  by  the  beginning 
of  February  into  8-in.  pots,  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  house  near  the 
glass,  and  brought  along  into  bloom  at  an  early  date  ;  or  they  may  be 
kept  in  a  cool  house.  These  large  specimens,  coming  into  bloom  as  they 
do  at  an  early  period  of  the  year,  really  produce  a  grand  effect.  If  well 
and  liberally  treated,  the  foliage  droops  down  and  partially  clothes 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  in  which  condition  they  are  especially  well 
adapted  for  furnishing  small  vases,  jardinieres,  &c.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  create  an  immediate  and  brilliant  effect  in  the  flower 
garden,  such  specially-grown  specimens  will  prove  of  great  service. 
A  collection  of  varieties,  well  grown  in  early  spring,  carefully 
hardened  off  and  planted  out  at  tlie  s.ame  time  as  the  ordinary  run 
of  bedding  plants,  and  placed  in  the  open  air,  would  form  a  telling 
feature  at  a  time  when  small  plants  had  scarcely  commenced  to  grow 
away  freely.  Those  who  may  not  have  plants  to  spare  might  sow 
seed,  and  put  three  or  four  good  healthy  young  plants  in  a  6-in.  pot. 

Byfleet.  3.  C. 
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CORDYLINE    AUSTRALIS. 

Nothing  gives  a  conservatory  a  more  tropical  look  than  large  plants 
of  this  noble  as  well  as  graceful  plant.  The  elegant  heads,  towering 
above  the  foliage  of  the  surrounding  vegetation,  also  I'elieve  the 
monotony  too  often  noticeable  in  large  conservatories  ;  and  even 
when  in  a  small  state  the  distinct  habit  of  growth  of  Cordylines 
gives  a  greater  diversity  to  a  group  of  plants  than  could  be  otherwise 
obtained.  Notable  examples  of  their  ornamental  appearance  in  large 
conservatories  may  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  South  Kensington,  and  also  in  the  Temperate  house  at 
Kew,  where  also  are  some  fine  examples  of  other  species.  All  the 
kinds  are  of  very  simple  culture,  merely  requiring  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  water  during  summer,  and  rarely  require  re-potting,  as 
they  will  thrive  in  a  proportionately  small  pot  for  years.     They  are 


Cordyline  Australia. 

of  comparatively  slow  growth,  and  it  is  many  years  before  tliey 
attain  tlieir  maximum  height,  which  is  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  their 
native  country — New  Zealand.  W.  G. 


Shoots  of  Flowering  Shrubs  in  Water.— At  p.  467  are 
some  remarks  on  this  subject  from  the  Gardeners'  3IoiitIdy,  and  it 
may  interest  some  to  know  that  flowers  may  be  produced  on  branches 
on  which  the  ilower  buds  are  formed  by  simply  immersing  the  ends 
in  water,  without  the  aid  of  chemicals  of  any  kind.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  I  cut  off  some  large  branches  of  com- 
mon Lilac  with  flower  buds  on  them,  and  set  their  ends  in  rain  water 
tanks  in  the  Vineries  and  forcing  houses,  and  they  produced  leaves 
and  flowers  as  if  they  had  been  rooted  plants.  From  my  own  obser- 
vation I  think  they  do  best  in  moderately  strong  light ;  but  if  exposed 
to  bright  sunshine  they  flag,  like  bushes  lifted  with  their  roots 
mutilated.  They,  however,  soon  regained  their  erect  position  when 
the  sun  went  down.  Any  one  fond  of  experimenting  on  such  subjects 
will,  I  think,  find  many  suitable  subjects  for  the  purpose  amongst 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  springtime,  as  when  the  buds  are 
swelling  up,  ready  to  burst  into  leaf  and  ilower,  the  organisable 
matter  in  the  shoots  appears  capable  of  carrying  on  growth  for  some 
time  without  the  aid  of  roots,  if  the  ends  of  the  shoot  be  simply  im- 
mersed in  water  and  the  top  kept  in  a  genial  atmosphere. — J.  G.  L. 


LANTANAS    AND    THEIR    CULTURE. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Lantana  is  not  so  brilliantly  effective  as 
tlie  generality  of  flowering  plants  now  so  extensively  employed  for 
summer  bedding  and  general  decorative  purposes,  it  has  never  become 
very  popular  in  English  gardens.  Now  and  then  one  sees  this  plant 
well  cared  for  ;  but  in  the  generality  of  large  establishments  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  held  in  high  estimation.  And  yet  the  Lantana  pos- 
sesses certain  valuable  properties  which  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  gardener.  Not  only  is  it  of  extremely  easy  culture 
and  propagation,  but  it  is  also  of  a  very  vigorous,  enduring  nature  ; 
and  m  tlie  case  of  many  of  the  varieties  the  flowers  exhibit  shades  of 
colour  of  a  rather  uncommon  description.  Those  who  liave  soils  of  a 
light,  porous,  parching  description  to  deal  with  would  find  in  the 
Lantana  a  valuable  and  trustworthy  auxiliary,  as,  owing  to  its  wiry 
and  enduring  nature,  it  thrives  where  many  flowering  subjects  can 
scarcely  be  kept  alive.  This  plant  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  good 
substitute  for  the  Verbena,  and  may  be  used  with  good  results 
where  this  favourite  bedding  subject  is  a  complete  failure.  In  Con- 
tinental gardens  the  Lantana,  owing  to  its  capability  of  resisting 
long  periods  of  drought  with  impunity,  is  a  great  favourite  for  open- 
air  decoration,  and  is  also  largely  grown  as  a  pot  plant  for  market. 
The  Lantana  is  indeed,  owing  to  its  neat  comjiact  habit,  an  excellent 
plant  for  pot  culture,  flowering  profusely  in  small  pots,  and  being 
equally  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of  large  specimens,  in  which 
state  it  is  very  useful  for  the  embellishment  of  large  conservatories, 
corridors,  and  such-like  places.  With  a  little  management,  too,  it 
may  be  had  in  full  bloom  from  early  spring  up  to  quite  late  in  the 
autumn.  For  early  flowering,  the  great  point  is  to  secure  neat  little 
well-furnished  specimens  established  in  2;],-in.  and  4Jin.  pots  by  the 
autumn  months.  The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  put  in  a 
batch  of  cuttings,  which,  if  well  attended  to,  will  speedily  make 
roots  ;  and,  if  potted  off  directly  and  grown  along  without  check, 
will  be  all  that  can  be  desired  by  the  end  of  the  growing  season. 
In  any  case,  even  where  the  Lantana  is  used  only  for  tlie  open  air, 
a  few  cuttings  of  each  kind  sliould  be  struck,  unless  a  plant  or  so  of 
every  variety  can  be  kept  in  pots,  for  this  plant  is  apt,  especially  in 
dry  summers,  to  run  so  much  to  flower  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of 
some  diffiulty  to  procure  fine  cuttings  ;  and  unless  the  wood  is  very 
succulent  they  fail  to  make  root  with  sufficient  freedom.  A  cutting 
of  which  the  wood  has  become  in  the  least  hard  and  dry  should 
never  be  inserted  ;  for  even  if  it  emits  roots,  it  never  develops  into 
a  free  vigorous  specimen. 

The  Lantana  will  strike  readily  at  the  present  time  under  a  hand- 
light  in  a  close  house.  When  rooted,  pot  off  in  some  light  well-sanded 
soil,  keep  them  rather  close  for  a  few  days,  and  then  place  them 
in  a  cold  frame.  Ventilate  freely,  drawing  tlie  sashes  completely  off 
on  still  moist  nights.  Shade  slightly  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  very  hot  weather,  using  the  syringe  freely  both  morn- 
ing and  evening.  When  the  young  plants  have  become  established 
in  small  pots,  stop  them  back  two  joints,  and  shift  them  into  the 
next-sized  pots  as  soon  as  they  push  into  growth  again.  By  keeping 
them  well  pinclied  back  throughout  the  summer,  they  will  form  com- 
pact little  bushes  by  the  early  autumn  months,  when,  having  well 
tilled  tlie  soil  with  fibres,  they  should  be  placed  in  the  most  airy  and 
sunniest  situation  in  the  garden,  there  to  remain  until  the  advent  of 
inclement  weather,  when  they  will  have  to  be  placed  in  a  cool  green- 
house. The  Lantana,  unlike  the  generality  of  soft-wooded  flowering 
plants,  does  not  need  any  great  care  during  the  winter  season.  Until 
the  return  of  the  bright  days,  and  when  starting  anew  into  growth, 
the  plants  may  be  stored  away  in  a  corner  of  the  structure  ;  or  they 
may  be  safer  kept  underneath  the  staging,  provided  they  receive 
a  certain  portion  of  light,  and  do  not  get  at  all  soddened  by  drip. 
The  best  way  is  to  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  ;  when  resting  on  the 
damp  earth  the  soil  will  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  suffi- 
ciently moist  condition,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  frequent 
waterings — an  advantage  in  tlie  present  instance,  for  the  Lantana 
dislikes  much  moisture  at  the  root  during  its  resting  season,  a  slight 
overdose  of  water  being  sutficient  to  kill  the  fibres. 

If  it  is  desired  to  bring  any  portion  of  these  plants  into  bloom  at 
an  early  period  of  the  year,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  light  warm 
house  by  the  beginning  of  January.  When  fairly  started  into 
growth  they  may  be  either  shifted  into  larger  pots  or  liberally  fed 
with  weak  manure  water.  I'or  very  early  flowering  the  latter 
course  is  preferable,  as  a  plant  always  forces  best  when  the  pot  is 
crammed  with  fibres.  A  few  plants  should  be  retained  for  propa- 
gating purposes.  Free  healthy  cuttings  taken  oft'  during  the  early 
spring  months  strike  readily,  and  grow  with  great  freedom,  making, 
if  grown  along  in  a  genial  atmosphere  and  carefully  hardened  ott', 
the  best  of  plants  for  bedding  out.  Or,  instead  of  turning  them  out 
in  the  open  air,  they  may  be  shifted  along  and  kept  growing  freely 
in  a  cold  frame,  when  they  will  prove  very  serviceable  for  summer 
and  autumn  conservatory  and  window  decoration.  The  Lantana 
has    a   very  pleasing  appearance  when  grown   in  standard  form. 
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When  elevated  upon  a  stem  some  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  heiglit,  allowing 
the  head  of  foliage  to  develop  somswliat  unrestrainedly,  the  deco- 
rative capacities  of  this  plant  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Plants  thus  grown  are  excellent  subjects  for  the  formation  of  groups, 
and  are  likewise  admirably  well  adapted  for  dotting  amongst  dwarf- 
growing  flowering  plants  iu  the  open  air.  Jokn  Coknhill. 


PLANTS  FOR  HANGING  BASKETS. 

Where  anything  like  a  high  standard  of  cultivation  is  attempted  in 
the  growtli  of  sucli  plants  as  are  usually  met  with  in  hotliouses  or 
greenhouses,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  it  is  advisable  to  make 
the  plants  wliich  occupy  tlie  body  of  the  structure  the  first  or  prin- 
cipal consideration,  as,  witii  few  excej^tions,  wliatever  is  grown  o\'er- 
head  in  the  form  of  roof  climbers,  or  occupying  baslcets  suspended 
from  tlie  roof,  of  necessity  overshadows  and  obstruct?  the  light  which 
the  principal  occupants  require,  and  wliich  they  cannot  possibly  be 
deprived  of  without  injury  proportionate  to  tiie  extent  to  which 
the  overhead  growth  is  carried.  This  I  Ivuow  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  style  of  plant  growing  which  results  where  there  is  that  kind 
of  ideal  elieot  sought  to  be  attained  Ijy  an  assemblage  of  plants — the 
state  individually  of  whicli,  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  will  not 
bear  looking  at,  being,  as  they  always  are  iiuder  such  conditions, 
weak  and  enfeebled  examples  of  their  respe;tive  kinds,  anytliing 
but  calculated  to  favourably  impress  tliose  v/lio  are  acquainted  with 
their  appearance  under  conditions  more  in  accordance  with  their 
wants.  Yet  between  this  inditrcrent  and  ultimately  unsatisfactory 
system  of  plant  growing  under  glass,  and  the  opposite  extreme 
of  having  bare  wholly  unoccupied  space  overhead  tliat  exists  where 
no  jjlants  arc  grown  on  the  roof,  tliere  is  a  medium  course  by  which 
the  desired  end  can  be  gained,  and  the  prinoip.al  plants  which  furnisli 
the  structure  grown  so  as  to  fairly  represent  their  individual  character 
— that  is,  by  limiting  the  loof-climbers  to  those  species  that  do  not 
naturally  grow  over  vigorously,  and  confining  them  to  proportionate 
limits  ;  and,  in  addition,  a  freer  use  than  is  generally  met  with  of 
basket  plants  suspended  from  the  rafters,  and  for  which  purpose 
there  are  numbers  of  the  most  beautiful  and  elegant  species  that, 
from  their  natural  habit,  are  only  seen  to  advantage  v.'hen  grown  iu 
this  manner.  Another  gain  with  basket  plants  is  that  they  are  not 
fixtures,  as  are  plants  trained  permanentlj'  on  tlie  rafters,  but  can 
be  changed  at  will  ;  and  in  this  way  the  objectionable  sameness  that 
results  from  alw.ays  seeing  the  same  plants  in  tlie  s.amo  positiojis  is 
avoided.  Galvanised  iron  wire  baskets  are  the  best,  proportionate  in 
size  to  the  size  of  the  structure  they  are  intended  to  be  used  in,  ami 
made  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  of  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are 
grown  being  pluuged.  The  wires  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
ail  tlie  bstter  for  being  closer  together  than  this  description  of  b.asket 
is  usually  made,  so  that  the  lining  of  iloss  in  which  the  plants  are 
plunged  can  be  kept  neater.  Another  advantage  in  having  the  wires 
close  is  that  poat  can  be  used  inside  the  lloss  as  a  plunging  medium, 
wliicli  will  tlien  admit  of  Ferns,  Lyeopodium;,  or  siniil.ir  tuings, 
bein^  grown  iu  the  baskets  wlierein  are  plunged  those  plants  tlilit 
admit  of  being  draped  in  such  a  manner.  The  form  of  growth  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  is  a  more  or  loss  drooping  one. 

Amongst  (lowering  subjects  are  the  different  kinds  of  .Esohynan- 
thus.  including  JS.  Lobbianus,  .E.  pulcher,  .E.  grandiflorus,  and  JE. 
tricolor,  all  distinct,  free  in  grov/th  and  flower,  yet  easily  kept  with- 
in the  requisites  limits  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  small  drooping 
Hoyas,  PI,  bella  and  H.  Paxtoni,  .are  never  seen  to  such  advantage 
as  when  suspended  iu  baskets  ;  their  Sowers,  always  naturally  pen- 
dent, .are  particularly  adapted  for  a  position  of  this  sort.  The  hand- 
some, b'lt  seldom-seen,  luip.atiens  .Jerdonia;  will  thrive  very  much 
better,  and  is  less  liable  to  go  of!  at  the  root,  than  when  grown 
further  from  the  glass.  It  is  best  suited  for  small  baskets,  as  it  does 
not  like  too  much  root-room.  The  half-creeping  Agalmyla  staminea 
is  also  a  lirst-rate  basket  plant  ;  its  beautiful  bright  flow-ers  show  up 
when  between  the  eye  and  the  light  in  a  way  very  different  to  when 
looked  down  upon.  The  Torenias,  pulcherrima  and  asiatica,  are 
both  good  basket  plants,  keeping  on  blooming  for  a  long  time  if  well 
attended  to.  The  singular  Utricularia  montana  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  basket  sulijects  for  a  warm  house  that  can  be  grown  ;  its  long 
panicles  of  white  Orchid-like  flowers  are  both  distinct  and  elegant. 
The  graceful  Russelia  juncea,  with  its  P^ush-like  habit,  produces  its 
long  scarlet  tube-shaped  flowers  very  much  more  freely  when  its 
growth  gets  so  fully  matured  by  the  light  airy  position  it  is  afforded 
wdien  hung  up  near  the  roof.  All  the  weaker-growing  Achimenes 
make  good  basket  plants  ;  but  they  do  the  best  when  planted  thickly 
in  the  baskets  without  the  use  of  pots,  so  that  they  can  grow 
through  the  bottoms  of  the  baskets  as  well  as  upwards  from  the  ton. 
The  smaller-growing  ^Echmeas,  such  as  .E.  fulgens  and  JE.  miuiata 
discolor,  are  in  every  way  fitted  for  this  kind  of  use  ;  the  recurved 
form  of  leaf  growth  looks  well  wdien  they  are  out  of  bloom,  and  the 
flowers  last  fresh  and  keep  their  bright  red  colour  for  months. 


Of  stove  pdauts  with  handsome  foliage  there  are  numbers  possessing 
the  requisite  form  of  grov/th.  Amongst  those  ^lartieularly  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  old  yet  still  beautiful  Cissus  discolor  and  C  por- 
phyrophyllus  ;  Echites  nutans  ;  Pothos  argyrea,  best  for  a  large 
basket  ;  Fieus  barbata  and  F.  falcata  ;  Tradescantia  discolor,  T.  dis- 
color vittata,  T.  zebrina  ;  many  of  the  small  and  medium  grow  ing 
TiUandsias ;  Souerila  margaritacea,  S.  Heudersoni,  and  others  ; 
Panicum  variegatuni ;  most  of  the  Fittonias,  particularly  F.  argyro- 
neura,  F.  rubro-venosa,  and  F.  Versohafielti.  Yucca  filaraentosa 
variegata — which,  although  not  a  stove  plant,  grows  so  much  more 
freely  in  heat  that  it  may  be  included  here — is  one  of  the  most 
effective  things  that  can  be  employed  in  a  basket,  especially  when  its 
handsomely  curved  white  striped  leaves  have  a  base  of  green  foliage 
to  rest  upon.  Ill  a  similar  way,  the  variegated  Pine-.apple,  which  can 
be  used  iua  small  or  medium  size,  gets  its  leaves  more  linely  coloured, 
.".nd  has  a  better  appearance  generally,  than  when  stood  further  from 
the  glass.  Of  Ferns  wdth  a  suitable  habit  there  is  Polypodium  (or 
Goniophlebium)  sub-auriculatum,  a  plant  that  with  sufficient  room 
and  attention  is  one  of  tlie  very  Quest  of  all  drooping  subjects  ;  its 
fronds,  when  well  managed,  often  reaching  a  length  of  S  ft.  or  9  ft. 
There  are  also  several  of  the  climbing  Lygodiums  that  are  equally 
adapted  for  hanging,  especially  L.  scandens  and  L.  palmatum,  the 
long  delicate  fronds  of  which  are  peculiarly  effective  when  grown 
in  medium  warmth.  Lycopodiuni  ciesium  is  very  handsome,  similarly 
treated  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  and  the  Ferns  when  so 
grown  need  more  shade  than  the  other  plants  I  have  named  for  this 
kind  of  basket  work. 

For  structures  where  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  is  kept 
up,  there  are  numbers  of  plants  that  may  be  employed.  For  a  large 
basket,  such  as  required  to  furnish  a  roomy  conservatory,  the  old 
drooping  Fuclisia  Coralina  is  one  of  the  best  ;  its  long  pendulous 
shoots,  clothed  with  handsome  foli.age  and  flowers,  are  in  no  «  ay  seen 
to  better  advantage.  Any  of  the  slender-wooded  varieties  of  Fuchsia 
that  possess  a  spreading  habit  of  growth  make  good  basket  plants. 
In  spring  there  is  nothing  more  effective  than  pots  of  strong  Lache- 
iialia,  of  the  different  kinds,  grown  on  so  as  to  prepare  them  for 
plunging  when  in  flower  in  the  b.askets,  removing  theni  to  give  place 
to  something  else  whilst  their  growth  is  maturing.  Mitraria  coccinea 
— not  now  so  much  in  fashion  as  it  deserves  to  be — possesses  the  right 
habit  of  growth,  its  branches  being  naturally  drooping  unless  sup- 
ported by  sticks  ;  and  its  scarlet  tube-shaped  flowers,  .although  never 
present  in  such  quantities  at  a  time  as  the  bloom  of  some  other 
things,  continue  iu  succession  for  months.  Some  of  the  most  effec- 
tive baskets  I  have  seen  were  filled  with  the  Aveaker-growing,  free- 
flowering  kinds  of  tuberous  Begonias.  Their  continuous  disposition 
to  bloom,  and  immunity  from  insects,  particularly  adapt  them  for  the 
purpose. 

For  the  summer  months  few  things  are  more  easily  managed  or 
look  better  th.an  the  single  forraj  of  Petunia,  of  which  their  are 
now  so  many  haudso.me  varieties.  The  free-growing  kinds  of  Tro- 
p.X'olum,  such  as  Lobbianum,  when  attended  to  by  stopping  the 
shoots  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  get  over-long  and  straggling,  will 
last  in  good  condition  for  a  whole  summer  if  required.  Epiphyllum 
truncatum,  in  the  dift'erent  varieties,  grown  bushy  on  their  ow"n 
roots,  have  a  nice  appear.ance  whilst  in  flower,  dropped  into  the 
baskets.  All  th.at  can  be  said  against  their  use  in  this  w.ay  is  that 
their  blooming  is  of  short  duration.  Amongst  Ferns  that  will  bear 
greenhouse  treatment,  several  of  the  Davalliasmake  excellent  basket 
plants,  but  in  their  case  they  need  to  be  treated  as  permanent  occu- 
pants of  the  baskets,  which  should  be  prepared  and  filled  with  good 
durable  soil,  such  as  fibrous  peat  mixed  with  charcoal  or  similar 
material  for  keeping  it  open.  In  this  good  plants  of  the  kinds  used 
should  be  placed,  and  their  creeping  rhizomes  allowed  to  spread  all 
over  and  around  the  basket.  In  this  way  they  will  keep  on  improv- 
ing in  appearance  for  years.  D.  bullata,  D.  elegans,  and  D.  oana- 
riensis  are  some  of  the  best  for  using  in  this  manner.  Platycerium 
alcicorue,  if  regularly  attended  to  with  water,  so  as  never  to  let  its 
roots  become  dry,  soon  completely  envelopes  a  basket  with  shield- 
like growth  and  fronds.  Several  of  the  crested  forms  of  Pteris 
serrulata  are  handsome  plants  for  b.askets,  as  also  are  the  smaller- 
growing  species  of  Adiantum,  but  these  should  be  confined  to  pots, 
and  plunged  iu  the  way  described  for  most  of  the  subjects  already 
named. 

The  above  are  only  a  portion  of  the  plants  I  have  used  for  this  des- 
cription of  basket-filling,  but,  taken  collectively,  they  represent  the 
most  suitable  and  easily  managetl.  To  make  this  kind  of  decoration 
what  it  ought  to  be — that  is,  to  give  relief  by  a  change  from  time  to 
time  in  the  plants  that  form  the  principal  portion — it  is  neoes.sary  to 
have  the  outsides  and  margins  of  the  baskets  furnished  with  things  of 
a  creeping  nature,  that  will  act  as  a  sort  of  garniture  to  the  plants 
plunged  in  the  centre  ;  and  all  these  permanent  occupants  of  the 
baskets  require  to  keep  them  fresh  and  sightly  is  to  see  that  they 
never  want  for  water — this  being  the  more  needful,  as  anything  hung 
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up  in  this  way  is  more  exposed  to  a  drj'ing  influence,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  a  position  more  likely  to  miss  the  attention  tliey  want  in  this 
matter.  Where  the  plants  for  these  hanging  baskets  are  well  chosen 
and  meet  witli  fair  treatment,  they  give  an  effect  to  the  general 
arrangement,  without  materially  injuring  other  tilings  which  occupy 
tlie  house,  better  than  is  attainable  by  the  use  of  roof  climbers  alone. 

T.  Baines. 


and  sufficient  moisture  from  the  mountains  to  support  growth.  This 
enormous  specimen  is  one  of  those  from  which  tlie  bark  lias  been 
removed  to  show  the  colossal  stature  of  the  tree  in  an  exliibition  or 
museum. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 

GREAT  WELLINGTON! A. 

This  is  one  of  the  big  trees  of  which  it  is  to  be  feared  we  shall  never 
see   anything   ajiproaching   it    in   this    country ;    for   although  tlie 


Great  Wellinjtonia. 

Wellingtonia  appears  to  be  hardy  enough  with  us,  our  young  giants 
are  always  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  vary  severe  wrater  or°by  our 
keen  easterly  winds.  In  its  native  country  the  Wellingtonia  is  very 
different,  sometimes  exposed  to  cold,  no  doubt,  but  deeply  protected 
with  snow  in  winter  about  the  roots.  California,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  far  into  the  autumn,  has  one  of  the  most  delicious  climates 
in  which  man  or  tree  could  be  placed — a  glorious  sun  throughout  the 
day,  and  day  after  day  for  months,  and  yet  always  pleasant  breezes 


THE    HEMLOCK    SPKUCE. 

What  a  beautiful  tree  is  the  Hemlock  Spruce  when  seen  in  its  true 
character — so  perfect  is  its  verdure  throughout  tlie  year,  so  light 
and  feathery  its  foliage,  so  gracefully  irregular  its  outline  ! 
Whether  planted  as  single  specimens  or  massed,  it  forms,  when  in 
good  liealth  and  vigour,  a  charming  feature  in  the  garden  or  wood- 
land landscape.  Unfortunately,  it  is  somewliat  peculiar  in  its  likings, 
requiring  for  its  perfect  development  a  combination  of  conditions 
not  usually  found  in  gardens,  but  which  are  frequently  to  be  found 
on  estates  where  portions  of  the  land  are  devoted  to  forest  trees.  On 
the  margins  of  small  woods,  or  in  mixed  plantations  where  much  of 
the  vegetation  is  of  a  robust  character,  provided  the  soil  is  of  the 
right  description,  the  Hemlock  appears  much  more  at  home  than 
when  planted  in  open  places.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  need  nursing 
through  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence never  thriving  kindly  when  fully  exposed  to  cutting  or  rough 
winds.  In  this  district  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  the  Hem- 
lock in  good  condition  ;  but  wherever  found  growing  freely  the  soil 
is  sure  to  be  of  a  somewhat  light  warm  description,  and  the  position 
more  or  less  sheltered.  Hitherto  I  have  failed  to  find  a  perfect  spe- 
ciiuen  growing  in  stiff  loam,  or  in  a  wind-blown  position. 

My  experience  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  utter  waste  of 
time  to  plant  this  tree  in  damp,  undrained,  or  low-lying  situations, 
and  that  unless  the  roots  can  enjoy  a  free  run  into  soil  of  a  very 
sweet  and  somewhat  porous  character  it  fails  to  attain  that  amount 
of  luxuriance  necessary  to  give  a  true  idea  of  its  beauty.  Nothing 
in  the  way  of  an  evergreen  tree  can  excel  this  Conifer  in  beauty  of 
form  or  richness  of  verdure  when  its  requirements  are  satisfied,  and 
few  trees  are  so  unsatisfactory  when  either  soil  or  situation  or  both 
are  unsuitable.  The  finest  specimens  of  this  Spruce  I  have  seen 
were  at  St.  George's  Hill,  Surrey.  I  have  occasionally  come  across 
specimens  as  large,  but  have  ne^'cr  met  with  any  to  equal  these  in 
general  health.  Amongst  your  readers  are  probably  some  who  have 
a  special  liking  for  this  beautiful  evergreen,  and  to  whom  a  few  de- 
tails concerning  the  trees  in  question  may  be  of  interest.  Some, 
too,  who  may  have  failed  to  realise  good  results  with  this  tree  may, 
when  made  acquainted  with  the  conditions  on  which  it  attains  such 
luxuriance,  be  induced  to  make  fresh  attempts  to  establish  it  ;  for  I 
feel  certain  that  were  its  requirements  better  known  it  would  be 
much  more  extensively  planted  than  it  now  is. 

The  trees  at  St.  George's  Hill  are  all  so  situated  as  to  be  completely 
screened  from  cutting  winds  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  roots  can 
travel  far  and  wide  in  a  soil  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  vegetable 
matter.  The  finest  group  of  all  is  rather  peculiarly  situated.  The 
surface  of  St.  George's  Hill  is  much  undulated,  the  undulations 
being  in  places  of  such  an  abrupt  nature  as  to  produce  situations 
perfectly  sheltered  en  all  sides,  yet  lying  so  high  that  a  good  depth 
of  rich  fine  well-drained  soil  exists  for  tlie  roots  to  work  into.  It 
is  in  just  such  a  position  that  the  best  group  of  Hemlocks  is  grow- 
ing ;  and  a  very  beautiful,  fresh,  and  pleasing  picture  docs  the  mass 
of  lustrous  green  foliage  piesent  during  the  winter  montlis.  In  a  word, 
ill  this  neighbourhood,  composed  niaiuly  of  large  Oaks,  with  anunder- 
growtli  of  Pv.hododcndrons,  the  Hemlock  thrives  vigorously,  appear- 
ing to  delight  in  shelter  and  partial  shade,  the  roots  finding  a  con- 
genial home  in  the  body  of  vegetable  mould,  the  accumulation  of 
many  years.  When  the  Oaks  shed  their  leaves,  the  graceful  habit 
of  the  Hemlock  stands  fully  revealed,  forming  in  mid-winter  a  charm- 
ing contrast  to  the  naked  trunks  and  leafless  branches  of  the  trees 
with  with  which  it  is  associated. — J.  C. ,  Byjieet. 


Relative  Hardiness  of  Different  Varieties  of  Ha- 
brotliamnus. — In  the  course  of  hist  summer  I  planted  healthy 
young  plants  of  the  three  following  varieties  of  Habrotiiamnus, 
viz. — corymbosus  (figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  71,  tab.  4201),  fascicu- 
latus  (figured  in  same  volume  of  same  work,  tab,  41S3),  and  Newelli 
(not  yet  figured  that  I  know  of),  against  the  outside  wall  of  my 
kitchen  garden  side  by  side  in  a  well-prepared  border.  The  result 
of  the  winter  frosts  upon  these  plants  has  been  that  the  first-named 
has  not  suffered  at  all,  and  is  now  breaking  all  over  into  vigorous 
young  growth,  nearly  every  young  shoot  also  showing  bunches  of 
blossom  buds  in  their  centres  ;  whereas,  the  two  other  varieties 
are  practically  killed  to  the  ground,  though  both  show  signs  of 
shooting  from  the  root  and  making  young  growth.  The  last-named 
variety  has  also  been  extensively  deprived  of  its  bark  in  patches  by 
slugs  or  snails,  which  have  not  touched  the  other  two  varieties.  It 
therefore  seems  as  if  the  first-named  of  these  varieties,  H.  corymbo- 
sus, would  be  the  only  one  at  all  entitled  to  rank  as  a  hardy  shrub 
to  grow  acfaiust  a  wall. — W.  E.  G. 
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Though  in  many  respects  the  four  days'  show  "which  was  opened  at 
iSoath  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  was  inferior  to  the  corresponding 
exhibition  last  year,  it  was  nevertheless  a  good  one,  the  classes  on 
the  whole  being  tolerably  well  filled,  and  for  the  most  part  well 
represented.  The  absence  of  the  tine  banks  of  Clematises  which 
formed  a  noteworthy  feature  last  year  was  conspicuous  ;  there  was 
only  one  group  of  jmt  Roses  (probably  owing  to  the  show  being 
nearly  a  fortnight  later),  and  this,  added  to  the  remarkably  poor 
show  of  Azaleas,  gave  the  large  'tent  a  subdued,  if  not  a  sombre 
appearance,  more  especially  as  the  places  of  these  bright-coloured 
subjects  were  filled  by  banks  of  tiue-foliaged  plants  relieved  by  very 
little  flower.  A  four  days'  show  ought  to  be  a  good  one,  but  pro- 
bably it  wouhl  be  better  if  the  time  was  curtailed  by  a  day  or  two, 
for  both  private  and  trade  growers  do  not  care  to  exhibit  valuable 
plants  for  so  long  a  time  ;  for  instance,  not  a  single  exhibit  came  from 
Messrs.  Vcitch&.Sons'uurseries, which  generally  contribute  largely  to 
the  display;  and  the  absence  of  other  fine  collections  was  noticeable. 
Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  large  tent  Messrs.  Radclyffe  &  Co., 
High  Holborn,  exhibited  a  display  of  Ferns  on  rustic  rockwork,  at 
the  top  of  which  was  a  statuette  fountain.  A  group  of  Roses  from 
the  Cheshuut  Nurseries  occupied  a  bank  at  one  end  of  the  tent,  while 
the  opposite  one  was  ilevotcd  to  fine-foliaged  plants,  which  were 
unusually  fine,  and  produced  a  grand  effect.  The  Roses,  from  their 
elevated  position,  presented  a  fine  appearance.  The  central  mounds 
were  occupied  by  show  and  fancy  Felargoniums  on  the  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  was  a  line  bank  of  Coleus  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants  from  Messrs.  Carter,  Holborn,  backed  by  a  fine  group  from 
Mr.  Bull.  The  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  unusually 
numerous,  one  class  occupying  a  large  space  in  the  large  tent,  as  did 
also  the  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  of  which  there  were 
about  a  dozen  collections.  The  non-competitive  groups  of  plants 
in  the  large  tent  were  very  effective,  and  notably  that  of  the  General 
Horticultural  Company,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  tlieir  fine  hybrid 
I>rac^nas,  each  of  M'hicli  formed  a  handsome  specimen.  One 
half  of  the  long  tent  leading  from  the  large  one  was  devoted  to  the 
ten  collections  of  Orchids,  the  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  hardy 
flowers,  &c.  ;  while  the  other  half  nearest  the  couucil-room  was 
oacupied  by  fruit  anil  vegetables  (of  which  there  was  a  remarkably 
fine  display) — cut  flowers  on  one  side,  and  new  plants  and  groups  oa 
the  other.  Miscellaneous  exhibitions  were  numerous,  but  amongst 
them  were  fewer  implements,  appliances,  and  structures  than  usual. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— These  were  numerously 
shown,  tliough  a  considerable  falling  off  in  quality  was  noticeable 
in  most  of  the  collections.  In  the  open  class  were  four  competitors, 
the  most  successful  being  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  F.  F.  Williams. 
Esq.,  Hen  wick  Grange,  Worcester.  This  collection  consisted  of 
fine  examples  of  Ixora  Williamsi,  Pimelea  deeussata,  Clerodendrou 
Balfouri,  Erica  ventricosa  m.ignifica,  E.  Cavendishi,  and  a  fine  plant, 
though  not  well  flowered,  of  E.  I'armentieri  rosea.  Next  in  order 
came  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston,  and  Messrs.  B.  Peed  & 
Son,  Norbury  Nursery,  Lower  iStreatham.  These  collections  were 
almostof  equal  merit,  tlierebeing  some  strong  and  weak  points  in  both. 
In  tlio  former  were  noteworthy  specimens  of  Darwinia  fuchsioides 
and  D.  tulipifera,  and  Azalea  Brilliant ;  in  the  latter  fine  plants  of 
Dracophyllum  gr.acile,  Epacris  Eclipse,  Pimelea  deeussata,  Darwinia 
Hookeri,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  The  other  collection 
was  very  inferior.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eight  plants  there 
were  but  two  collections  shown,  Messrs.  Jackson  and  B.  Peed  &  .Son 
being  the  exhibitors.  The  latter  were  placed  first,  the  most  con- 
spicuous plants  being  a  fine  Dracophyllum  gracile  0  ft.  across,  a  huge 
Erica  Cavendishi,  but  badly-flowered  plants  of  Rondeletia  speciosa 
and  AUamanda  grandiriora.  The  Kingston  group  consisted  of 
smaller  plants,  but,  with  one  exception,  remarkably  fresh  and  well 
flowered.  The  amateurs  showed  poorly  in  specinien  plants.  Five 
e-xhibitors  contested  in  the  el.ass.  In  the  first  prize  collection  sliown 
by  Mr.  Williams  were  Dipladenia  hybrida,  a  very  fine  example  of 
Azalea  Distinction,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  and  two  or  three  Aphe- 
lexis.  The  other  collections  in  order  of  merit  did  not  contain  any- 
thing of  note,  and  the  others  were  decidedly  b.ad  and  scarcely  ad- 
missible to  an  exhibition. 

Orchids. — Compared  with  the  corresponding  shows  of  previous 
years  these  were  more  numerous,  each  class  being  represented  by 
four  or  five  collections.  As  far  as  regards  remarkable  examples  of 
cultivation  there  were  very  few,  as  most  of  the  collections  consisted 
of  plants  which  were  "  bedded-out,"  several  plants  being  jjlaced 
together  in  a  pot  so  as  to  pass  for  a  single  plant.  A  noteworthy 
exception  to  this  pi-aetice  was  a  very  fine  Aerides  Fieldingi,  which 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Child,  in  the  second  prize  collections  in  the  ama- 


teurs' class.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  example  of  skilful  cul- 
ture in  the  show,  as  it  bore  eight  branching  spikes  of  flowers,  a 
superb  exhibition  in  itself.  The  open  class  for  fifteen  plants  was 
very  closely  contested,  and  the  task  of  the  judges  was  a  dilficult 
one  in  awarding  the  prizes.  The  first  was  given  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esij.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford.  The  best 
plants  shown  for  it  was  Dendrobium  l>alhousieanum,  with  fifteen 
spikes;  I).  thyrsiBorum,  with  twelve;  a  fine  Cattleya  Warneri, 
bearing  nine  blooms  ;  and  Oi'chis  foliosa.  Some  poor  examples  of 
others  somewhat  marred  the  effect  of  this  otherwise  fine  collection. 
Mr.  James,  Lower  Norwood,  showed  the  next  finest  group,  among 
which  were  noteworthy  examples  of  Cattleya  Mossiaj,  Epidendrum  vi- 
tellinum,  Epidendrum  prismatoearpum,  and  a  similar  showy  collection 
came  from  Sir.  Rutland,  Goodwood,  containing  fine  examples  of  Den- 
drobium densiflorum  with  eighteen  spikes,  CattleyaMossi;v,  and  Bras- 
sia  caudata.  The  exclusively  amateurs'  class  was  not  nearly  so  closely 
coLtested,  the  collection  from  Mr.  Reeves,  gardener  to  C.  Hart,  Es([., 
being  much  superior  to  either  of  the  other  three  collections  shown. 
It  consisted  of  a  very  fine  plant  of  Masdevallia  Harryana  (Bull's 
Blood  variety),  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  a  nearly  white  variety, 
0.  Halli  with  rive  spikes,  and  others.  Three  exhibitors  showed  in 
the  nurserymen's  class  for  ten  plants.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Hollo- 
way,  showed  bj'  far  the  best  collection,  among  which  were  fine  plants 
of  Cattleya  Mossiii;,  with  twenty-four  blooms ;  C.  NVarneri,  with 
twelve  ;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  0.  Alexandra?,  Orchis  foliosa. 
The  other  two  collections  did  not  contain  any  example  of  note. 
Two  collections  of  Odontoglossums  were  shown,  one  from  Mr.  Bull, 
who  took  the  first  prize  with  0.  vexillarium,  AlexandriR,  cordatum, 
Roezli  ;  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Philbrick, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  Regent's  Park,  who  showed  in  addition  to  the  above  0. 
citrosmum  roseum. 

Azaleas  and  Heaths. — Though  there  were  three  classes  for 
the  first-named  of  these  plants,  there  was  no  entry  for  the  first,  but 
two  in  the  second,  and  one  for  the  class  for  fifteen  plants.  The 
plants,  moreover,  were  so  poor  that  all  the  prizes  were  ■withheld 
except  the  third;  and  the  collection  to  which  it  was  awarded  scarcely 
merited  it.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  showed  fifteen  well-flowered  but 
small  plants,  comprising  some  of  the  best  varieties.  Ericas  were 
poorly  represented  on  the  whole,  there  being  but  four  exhibitors. 
The  best  were  shown  by  Mr.  Tudgey,  of  Worcester,  though  these 
were  not  very  remarkable.  It  comprised  a  fine  E.  Cavendishi  and 
well-flowered  E.  mutabilis,  a  large  but  not  well-flowered  E.  Parmen- 
tieri,  and  varieties  of  E.  ventricosa.  The  next  best  was  shown  from 
the  Kingston  Nursery  ;  and  a  fine  collection  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
B.  Peed  &  Son,  Lower  Streatham,  though  some  of  the  plants  indi- 
cated a  want  of  freshness. 

Fine-foliaged  Plants. — These  were  remarkably  well  shown 
by  Mr.  Rann  and  Mr.  Tudgey,  who  closely  contested  the  first 
aud  second  prizes.  They  were  placed  in  the  order  named.  The  best 
group  consisted  of  huge  examples  of  Croton  Andreanum,  C.  inter- 
ruptum,  C.  variegatum  (all  finely  coloured),  Encephalartos  villosus, 
Areca  sapida,  Dasylirion  glaucum,  and  Cycas  revoluta.  The  next 
best  comprised  fine  plants  of  Cycas  circinalis  and  C.  revoluta,  Geo- 
noma  gracilis,  Stevensonia  grandifolia,  Croton  pictum,  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  and  Pritchardia  pacifica.  The  third  prize  collection,  from 
Beddington  House,  Surrey,  also  contained  good  plants,  notably  of 
Alocasia  intermedia,  Croton  Hendersoni,  C.  interruptum,  Areca 
lutescens.  The  other  collection  \\as  shown  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  St. 
John's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park. 

Ferns. — Similar  close  competition  was  shown  in  this  class  also 
for  the  first  two  places,  but  the  premier  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Handcross  Park  collection,  which  consisted  of  grand  plants  of 
Gleiehenia  microphylla,  G.  Mendeli,  G.  rupestris  glaucescens, 
Davallia  Mooreana,  and  two  Tree  Ferns — Cyathea  dealbata  and 
Dicksonia  antarctica.  These  were  all  handsome  specimens,  and  well- 
grown,  though  a  fresher  and  better  grown  six  came  from  Mr.  Hud- 
son, gardener,  (iunnersbury  House,  Acton,  which  also  contained  more 
variety,  though  not  such  large  plants  It  consisted  of  huge  plants  of 
Davallia  bullata,  Thamnopteris  australasicum,  Gleiehenia  semi- 
vestita,  and  the  6.  flabell.ata,  and  Dicksonia  antarctica.  Mr.  Child's 
third  prize  group  contained  a  noteworthy  example  of  Todea  superba, 
and  the  two  other  collections  were  well  grown.  But  one  collection 
was  shown  in  the  nurserymen's  class.  This  came  from  the  Victoria 
Nursery,  Holloway,  and  comprised  handsome  specimens  of  Cyathea 
Bnrkei  (a  noble  Tree  Fern),  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Adiantum  gracilli- 
num,  Gleiehenia  flabollata,  Ci.  Mendeli,  aud  Thamnopteris  Nidus. 

Roses. — These  had  lost  that  freshness  and  beauty  which  they 
exhibit  in  May,  and  were  much  less  numerous  than  last  year.  The 
only  collection  of  nine  plants  shown  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshuut,  and  was  interspersed  by  numerous  small  plants  of 
other  kinds,  including  some  of  the  newer  sorts.  The  largest  of 
the  plants  were  Juno,  Celine  Forestier,  Anna  Alexieff,  Maria  Rady, 
Horace  Vernet,   Marechal  Vaillant,   Madame    Margottin,   Madame 
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and  Thi'i-use  Levet— all  well  flowered  and  in  fresh  condition.  The 
best  of  the  two  amateurs'  collections  shown  came  from  Mr.  G.  P. 
Hawtrej',  Aldin  House,  Slough,  and  were  better  than  generally 
seen  in  this  class.  The  plants  were  cf  fair  size,  well  flowered,  and 
of  fresh  appearance.  The  varieties  included  Juno,  Charles  Lawson, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Edward  Jlorren,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Francois  Treyve.     The  other  coUeotiou  was  very  inferior. 

Pelarg-o- 
niums.  — 
The  fine  col- 
lections of 
fancy  and 
show  varie- 
ties from  Mr. 
Little's  gar- 
den at  Hil- 
lingdon  Place, 
Uxbridge,was 
the  principal 
feature  among 
these,  though 
the  plants 
from  the 
Slough  Nurse- 
ries were  not 
much  infe- 
rior. The  va- 
rieties Her- 
mit, Claribel, 
Prince  Leo- 
pold, Pericles, 
Brigantine, 
Princess  of 
Denmark, 
Snowflake, 
and  Rob  Roy 
were  repre- 
sented by  very 
fine  plants  in 
Mr.  Little's 
collection  ; 
and  Mr.  Tur- 
ner showed 
Troubadour, 
Scottish 
Chieftain, 
Archduchess , 
Ruth  ;  Mr. 
A.  Matthews, 
Cicely,  Prince 
of  Prussia  — ■ 
all  excellent 
kinds  for  ex- 
hibition pur- 
poses. The 
two  other  col- 
lections of 
show  kinds 
were  very  in- 
ferior. The 
only  group  of 
fancy  kinds 
from  Mr. 
Little  inclu- 
ded grand 
examples  of 
Lucy,  Prin- 
cess Teck, 
East  Lynne, 
Juliet,  Mr. 
Hart,  the 
Shah,  Mu- 
rella,  Ellen 
Beck,  and 
Mrs.  Graham, 
all     finely 

flowered.  ,     ,        „,  n     i      i  i 

Begonias  (Taberous-rootsd).— These  were  finely  shown  by 
three  exhibitors.  As  usual,  the  premier  prize  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Lainf  &  Co.,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  whose  collec- 
tion comprised  great  variety  and  well-grown  plants.  The  sorts  in- 
cluded many  fine  seedlings  not  yet  named,  but  many  of  which 
were  decided  improvements  on  other  forms.  Among  the  best  named 
kinds  were  Countess   of   Rosslyn,  Bonnie  Jean,    Exoniensis,  Mrs. 


The  Fijian  Hire's  Foot  Fern  (Davallia  fljicnsis). 
Kensington  tliis 


J.  Laing,  MacGillivray,  Devoniensis,  Coltoni,  J.  S.  Law,  J.  Aubrey 
Clarke,  and  J.  S.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Coppin,  Rose  Nursery,  Croj  - 
don,  also  showed  a  fine  group  for  the  second  prize,  including  line 
plants  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Mr.  V..  Goschen,  Mr.  F.  Micheuer, 
Flame,  Olympus— all  excellent  sorts.  The  other  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  Hooper,  whose  group  was  scarcely  inferior,  though  it  lacked 
variety. 

Hardy 
Flo'wers. — 
Two  collec- 
tions of  these 
were  shown, 
one  from 
Messrs.  Os- 
Ijorn.Fulham, 
to  wliicli  the 
first  prize  was 
awarded,  the 
other  from 
Mr.  Douglas, 
Loxford  Hall, 
Ilford.  Con- 
siderable cri- 
ticism was 
evoked  with 
regard  to  the 
decision  of 
tlie  judges  in 
this  case,  as 
Mr.  Douglas's 
collection  was 
by  far  the 
best  as  re- 
gards well- 
cultivated 
plants,  while 
the  other  was 
a  much  more 
common-place 
group,  in 
■w  hich  was  a 
good  sprink- 
ling of  the 
ordinary  Spi- 
rcea  japonica. 
The  other 
noteworthy 
plants  were 
Diaiithus 
Highland 
Queen  (a  fine 
kind  and  well 
shown),  Verc- 
nica  neglects, 
Saxifraga  py- 
ramidalis,  S. 
"W  a  1 1  a  c  e  i , 
Meum  atha- 
manticum  (a 
feathery  fo- 
liaged  plant), 
and  a  white 
variety  of 
Aster  alpinus. 
The  Loxford 
Hall  collec- 
tion consisted 
chiefly  of 
beautiful  hy- 
brid Colum- 
bines and 
Pyrethrums, 
perhaps  its 
chief  fault, 
inasmuch  as  it 
lacked  varie- 
ty of  species, 
though  each  was  distinct  according  to  the  schedule.  Other  con- 
spicuous plants  were  a  very  fine  example  of  the  rare  Orchis  hircina, 
Habenaria  fimbriata.  Primula  capitata.  Delphinium  nudicaule,  D. 
cashmirianum.  Campanula  turbinata,  Meconopsis  nepalensis,  a  very 
fine  pan  of  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  and  others,  making  a  display  which 
was  very  effective,  and  much  admired.  Cut  blooms  of  hardy  flowers 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Osbom  and  Hooper,  the  latter  taking  the 


One  of  the  new  plants  not  in  commerce  shown  at  South 
week  by  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea. 
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first  prize  with  a  fine  collection,  in  which  the  chief  features  \i'ere 
Irises,  Bravoa  gemiuiflora,  Cyclobothra  ccerulea.  Spiraea  jialmata, 
Nemastylis  geminiflora,  were  also  conspicuous. 

Groups  Arranged  for  Bffeot.— These  were  ranged  under 
two  classes — one  for  a  miscellaneous  collection,  the  other  exclusively 
for  fine-foliaged  plants.  In  both  these  were  several  competitors. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  in  the  former  to  Mr.  Blake,  Fiilhani, 
whose  r.,rrangement  consisted  of  Ferns  so  placed  as  to  imitate  a 
miniature  glade,  with  rocks,  patlis,  &c.  We  failed  to  see  that  the 
schedule  was  rightly  interpreted  in  this  case,  as  it  did  not  contain  a 
flowering  plant.  Messrs.  Laing  were  placed  second  witli  a  remarkably 
fine  group,  effectively  arranged.  Mr.  Aldous,  South  Kensington, 
and  Mr.  Ford,  The  Rocketts,  Brentwood,  were  awarded  equal  third 
prizes,  but  t!ie  group  of  the  latter  was  much  too  crowded  to  bo  very 
effective.  Mr.  Aldous'  group  consisted  chiefly  of  white  flowers,  such 
as  Lilium  longiflorum,  interspersed  witli  variegated  plants,  and  liad 
a  very  chaste  effect.  Tliree  other  groups  were  shown  in  this  class. 
Some  fine  groups  were  shown  in  the  other  class,  which  were  arranged 
in  the  long  tent.  Messrs.  Hooper  were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a 
fine  collection,  arranged  in  an  undulating  style  ;  and  scarcely  less 
effective  was  that  shown  liy  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  Park,  in 
which  were  some  remarkably  well  grown  examples  of  Croton,  Alo- 
casia,  &o.  The  three  other  groups  also  contained  fine  plants,  but 
the  style  of  arrangement  was  at  fault. 

NeTW  Plants. — These  were  not  numerously  shown.  For  the  prizes 
ofi'ered  by  the  society  for  new  plants  not  yet  in  commerce,  Mr. 
Bull  showed  for  the  first  prize  Anthuriuni  insigne,  Spirrea  astil- 
boides,  Dieffenbachia  regina,  Croton  iusigne,  Aralia  splendidissima, 
Khopaloblasta  princeps,  Vriesia  Falkenbergi,  Davailia  fijiensis, 
Adiantum  aneitense,  Selaginella  involvens  variegata,  Illiciuui  religio- 
sum  variegatum,  Dieifenbachia  Hex.  Mr.  Williams,  lioUoway, 
showed  the  other  collection,  consisting  of  Aralia  nobilis,  Cocos 
Baptist!,  Croton  Dodgsoni,  C.  Rodeekianum,  Dieifenbachia  latimaon- 
lata,  Asplenium  Baptisti,  Sauseviera  aureo-marginata.  Calamus 
Dordensus,  Wallichia  zebrina,  Alsophila  tomentosa,  Nepenthes 
Dormaniana,  Dracaina  Mrs.  Turner.  For  twelve  plants  sent 
out  since  1S77  Sir.  Bull  was  also  first,  with  fine  plants 
of  Dicffenbachia  Leopold!,  Philodendron  Carderi,  Juncus  zeb- 
rinus,  Encephalartos  Frideriei-Guilielmi,  Cyphomandra  argcntea, 
Gymnotheca  Raddiana,  Sarraeenia  atrosanguinea,  Sarraeenia  flava 
ornata,  Ceratozamia  fusco-viridis,  Thrinax  barbadensis,  Oncidinm 
Gardnerianum,  Plectocomia  himalayana.  !Mr  Rann,  Handcross 
Park,  showed  for  the  second  prize  Aralia  filicifolia,  Croton  Prince  of 
Wales,  C.  Morti,  Coleus  Stella,  Gleichenia  dicarpa  longipinnata, 
Lastrea  aristata  variegata,  Pteris  umbrosa  cristata,  Drac;r"na  Robin- 
soniana,  and  three  other  Dracsenas.  The  competitors  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  W.  Bull  were  by  no  means  numerous.  In  Class  A,  for 
twelve  new  plants  introduced  and  sent  out  for  the  first  time 
since  the  commencement  of  1877,  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  there  were  two 
exhibitors.  Mr.  Rann  showed  the  best  collection,  consisting  of 
Croton  Henderson!,  C.  roseo  pictuni,  C.  Williamsi,  C.  Challenger, 
C.  princeps ;  Dracaena  Robinsoniana,  D.  Goldieana,  D.  vivicaus, 
Panax  laeiniatus,  Aralia  filicifolia,  Lomaria  Dalgairnsia?.  Mr.  Pen- 
fold's  collection  differed  from  the  otlier  in  having  Dieifenbachia  Cliel- 
soni,  Gymnogramme  Mertensi  dobroydensis,  Calyiitrononia  Swartzi, 
Kentia  Wendlandi,  Davidsonia  pruriens,  Croton  Rex,  and  Alocasia 
Johnstoni.  Jlr.  Williams  was  the  only  exhibitor  among  nursery- 
men in  this  series.  His  collection  consisted  of  some  of  the  plants 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  lists,  together  with  Encephalartos 
Frideriei-Guilielmi,  Croton  Chelsoni,  and  Cibotium  pruinatum.  lu 
the  classes  for  exhibitors  who  liave  not  previously  competed  for 
Mr.  Bull's  prizes,  there  were  three  collections  shown.  The  amateur 
exhibitors  were  Mr.  Mclntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pease,  Darlington, 
and  Mr.  Selway,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  H.  Amory,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Knight- 
stays  Court,  Tiverton.  The  latter  show-ed  the  best  collection,  which 
included  most  of  tlie  plants  previously  mentioned,  with  the  exception 
of  Curmeria  Wallisi,  Nephrolepis  Duffi,  Dicffenbachia  Chelsoni. 
Tlie  other  collection  contained,  in  addition,  Dieffenbachia  Leopold!, 
Cyphomaudra  argentea,  and  Cycas  siamensis.  Jlessrs.  Osborn, 
Fulham,  were  the  only  exhibitors  in  the  nurserymen's  class.  They 
showed,  besides  those  already  named,  Carludovica  Drudei,  Asparagus 
faloatus,  Dieffenbachia  splendens,  D.  Chelsoni,  and  Sarraeenia  flava 
ornata. 

Fruit. — The  show  of  this  was  remarkably  good,  and  better  tlian 
we  have  seen  it  for  some  years.  Pine-apples  were  poorly  shown, 
though  there  v/ere  thirteen  fruits  exhibited  for  competition.  Mr. 
Ross,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newburj',  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  pot  fruits  of  any  variety  in  the  open  class,  the 
fruits  iDeing  of  fair  size.  The  class  for  a  single  fruit  of  tlie  Queen 
variety  brought  out  nine  exhibitors,  the  first  prize  being  taken  by 
Mr.  Fry,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Biker,  Esq.,  Haydon  Hall,  Sastcote, 
Pinner  ;  the  next  best  being  from  Mr.  ISailey,  Shardeloes,  Amer- 
sham,  and  iSIr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury.    The  only  exhibi- 


tor of  Smooth  Caj-ennes  was  Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow, 
Ashridge  Park,  Great  Berkhampstead,  but  owing  to  the  inferior 
quality  only  a  second  prize  w"as  awarded.  Single  fruits  of 
any  variety  were  sl'.owu  by  Mr.  Bates,  Poulett  Lodge, 
Twickenham,  and  Mr.  Breese,  Moreton  Hall,  Congletcn.  No 
fewer  than  sixteen  exhibitors  competed  the  class  for  three  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  which  were  on  the  wdiole  well  shown.  Some  fine 
examples,  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  as  well  as  finish,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Louden,  gardener  to  T.  Barnes.  Esq.,  The  Quinta,  Chirk,  for 
the  first  prize  ;  aud  Mr.  Edwards,  Fowley,  Liphook,  and  Mr.  Crump, 
Blenheim,  also  showed  some  good  bunches  for  the  second  and  third 
prizes,  being  placed  in  the  order  named.  Black  Grapes  of  another 
variety  was  represented  by  nine  exhibits.  The  same  exhibitor  v.'lio 
sliowed  the  best  in  the  preceding  class  took  also  the  first  j>rize  in  this, 
showing  some  excellent  bunches  of  Burchardt's  Prince.  Mr.  Bolton, 
Combe  Bank,  Sevenoaks,  showed  Black  Prince  for  the  second  prize, 
and  Mr.  ililes.  High  Wycombe,  Muscat  Hamburgh  for  the  third. 
Black  Prince  was  the  variety  most  numerously  shown,  tliough 
Madrcsfield  Court  and  Lady  Downes  were  staged  by  two  exhibitors  ; 
both  kinds,  however,  were  in  poor  condition.  The  white  Muscats  of 
Alexandria  were  not  shown  very  well  as  regards  ripeness  aud  colour 
of  the  berries.  Ten  triples  were  staged.  Mr.  Edwards,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Tristara,  Fowdey  Liphook,  was  first  with  fine  sized  bunches, 
IMr.  Barnes  next,  aud  Mr.  Coleman  third.  The  class  for  any  other 
variety  of  wdrite  Grape  was  the  most  numerously  represented  of  all, 
there  being  sixteen  exhibitors — Foster's  Seedling  aud  Buekland 
Sweetwater  being  the  kinds  shown.  With  fine  bunches  of  the 
latter  variety,  ilr.  Johnston,  Bayham  Abbey,  Sussex,  took  the  first 
prize ;  and,  with  the  same  kind,  the  second  was  awarded  to  ilr.  Mow- 
hray,  Fulmer,  Slough,  while  Mr.  Atkins,  Loekinge  Park,  Wantage, 
took  the  thircl.  Seventeen  dishes  of  Peaches  were  staged,  and  all 
were  of  fine  quality.  With  some  remarkably  handsome  fruits  of 
A  Bee,  Jilr.  Coleman  took  the  first  prize,  followed  by  Mr.  Bones, 
Havering  park,  Romford,  who  exhibited  Roj-al  George  ;  and  Mr. 
Crump,  with  handsome  examples  of  Barrington  ;  Early  Alfred, 
Grosse  Mignonne  were  well  shown.  Nectarines  also  were  good,  nine 
dishes  being  shown.  Mr.  Miles  Lad  fine  fruits  of  Elruge  for  the 
premier  prize  ;  and  Lord  Napier  was  finely  shown  by  Messrs.  HoUi- 
day  and  Nash  for  the  next  best.  ElrageAvas  the  kind  mostly  shown. 
Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  w-ere  the 
only  exhibitors  of  two  dishes  of  Cherries,  which  were  of  excellent 
quality,  the  former  showing  Black  C'ircassian,  Governor  Wood  ;  the 
latter  Frogmore  Big.arreau,  and  Belle  d'Orleans.  Single  dishes 
were  also  shown  b^'  these  exhibitors,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Austen, 
Ashton  Court,  Bristol.  The  class  for  three  dishes  of  Strawberries 
did  not  bring  out  many  competitors,  there  being  but  four.  Mr. 
Norman,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House, 
Herts,  showed  the  finest,  representing  the  varieties  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  President,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier.  In  the  second  and  third 
collection  w'ere,  besides  the  above  sorts,  some  excellent  fruits  of 
James  Veitch.  Single  dishes  were  very  numerous,  there  being  eighteen 
exhibitors.  With  excellent  examples  of  President  ilr.  Mortimer 
Purlej'  Park,  Reading,  took  the  first  :  Jlr.  James,  Redlees,  with  Sir 
Joseph  Pa.xton  for  the  second  ;  and  Mr.  Gibson,  Halstead  Place  Gar- 
dens, Sevenoaks,  with  the  same  variety  for  the  third.  British  Queen, 
Sir  Charles  Napier  were  likewise  shown  well.  Upwards  of  thirty 
Melons  were  exhibited,  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  quality.  With 
a  moderate  sized  fruit  of  a  handsome  scarlet  fleshed  kind  named 
Blenheim  Orange,  ilr.  Crump  won  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  Comber,  The 
Hendre,  Monmouth,  the  second,  with  a  fine  fruit  of  Hendre  seed- 
ling, a  scarlet-fleshed  sort ;  aud  Mr.  Norman,  Hatfield  House,  the 
third,  with  Read's  Scarlet  Flesh.  No  variety  predominated  in  the 
whole  lot,  nearly  all  the  fruit  being  represented  by  a  different  kind. 
Tomatoes  were  shown  in  excellent  condition  by  about  eighteen  ex- 
hibitors. Jlr.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  Capt.  Wiugfield,  Orsett  Hall, 
Romford,  showed  some  remarkably  handsome  fruits  of  Stamfordian 
for  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  Crump,  Hathaway 's  Excelsior  for  the  second; 
and  Mr.  Miller,  Northdown,  Margate,  showed  Hooper's  Acme  for 
the  third.  The  Trophy,  Stamfordian,  and  Hathaway's  E.xcelsior 
were  the  finest  kinds  shown. 

Vegetables. — For  a  collection  of  ten  kinds  there  were  a  dozen 
competitors,  most  of  whom  shewed  remarkably  fine  dishes,  and  none 
were  decidedly  bad.  Mr.  Miles  won  the  first  prize  with  a  fine  evenly- 
matched  collection,  consisting  of  Early  London  Broccoli,  .Stamfordian 
Tomato,  Early  Snowball  Turnip,  Petch's  Superb  Cucumber,  Canadian 
Wonder  Bean,  Early  Wiiite  Naples  Onion,  Nantes  Plorn  Carrot,  Im- 
proved Lapstone  Potato,  Laxton's  Unique  Pea,  and  Asparagus. 
With  a  scarcely  inferior  collection  Mr.  Iggulden  took  the  second 
place,  showing  among  others  fine  examples  of  Trophy  Tomato,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  Cucumber,  Woodstock  Kidney  Potato,  Jlonster 
Negro  Bean,  Laxton's  Unique  Pea,  Early  White  Naples  Onion,  and 
Early  London  Broccoli.  The  third  collection  came  from  Mr.  Chettle- 
burgh,    gardener    to   Colonel    Ftous,    Wanstead    House,    Norwich. 
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For  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  prizes  for  Peas,  eight  exhibitors  com- 
pated ;  Mr.  Iggulden  showed  the  best.  The  varieties  comprised 
Sutton's  Bijou  and  William  I.,  Laxton's  Unique  and  Sntton's  Ring- 
leader. The  other  collections  of  Peas  were  very  good,  and  included 
tiaeexamplesof  Sutton's Emer.-ild  Gem,  Laxton's LittleGeni,  Maclean's 
Blue  Peter,  in  addition  to  the  sorts  previously  named.  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, gardener  to  P.  C.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  Hollanden.  Tonbridge, 
took  the  fir.st  prize  for  two  kinds  of  Melons  and  a  brace  of  Cucumbers. 
The  sorts  were  Hero  of  Bath  and  Read's  Scai-let  Flesh  Melons,  and 
Sutton's  Improved  Telegraph  and  Duk%  of  Connaught  Cucumbers. 
Other  sorts' shown  finely  were  Earl  of  Beaconsficld,  Benham  Park 
Royal  Botanic  Prize,  and  Victory  of  Bath  Melons  ;  and  Cucumbers 
Tender  and  True  and  Marquis  of  Lome. 

Miscellaneous  Class. — The  exhibits  in  this  wei-e  numerous, 
consisting  chiedy  of  groups  of  plants.  Gold  medals  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  HighHolborn,  for  an  extensive  and  remark- 
ably tine  group  of  Coleus,  interspersed  with  other  fine-foliaged 
plants.  To  Mr.  Bull,  for  a  group  of  new  and  rare  plants,  &c.  ;  to  the 
General  Horticultural  Company,  for  a  fine  group  of  Drac:^nas,  &c. 
Silver  Banksian  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cutbnsh,  High- 
gate,  for  a  group  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  ;  to  Mr.  Boi- 
ler, Kensal  Green,  for  collection  of  Cacti  and  other  succulent  plants  ; 
Mr.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  Notts,  for  a  collection  of  single  and  double 
flowered  zonal  Pelargoniums  ;  and  to  Mr.  Rapley,  gardener  to  J. 
Brand  Esq.,  Bedford  Hill  House,  Balham,  for  a  fine-group  of  Calceo- 
larias, Gloxinias,  &c.  Silver  Flora  medals  were  voted  to  Mr.  .James, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Watson,  Redlees,  Isleworth,  for  a  fine  collection 
of  Calceolarias  ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  group 
of  plants  ;  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  cut  blooms  of  Pyrethrum..  For  a  collection  of  pyramidal  Ivies, 
Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhampstead,  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt  Banksian 
nied,al ;  and  a  similar  award  went  to  Mr.  Aldous,  South  Kensington, 
jor  designs  in  dinner-table  decorations.  Various  other  exhibits  were 
shown  amongst  plants,  &c.,  to  which  the  society's  thanks  were  voted. 

Horticultural  Structures,  Implements,  Appliances, 
&C. — A  silver  gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Foster  &  Pe.arson, 
Beeston,  Notts,  for  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  plant  pits,  patent 
valves,  &c.  A  silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  W.  Richardson,  The  Meadow 
Foundry  Co.,  Mansfield,  for  a  new  throttle  valve  with  removable 
bored  part,  together  with  air  and  smoke-tight  flues,  and  other  garden 
sundries  ;  to  Mr.  Clarke,  Twickenham,  for  Patent  Excelsior  Lawn 
Mower  ;  and  a  silver  Flora  medal  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Fox,  South  Kensington, 
for  rustic  summer  houses.  Messrs.  Davies,  Kennington  Park  Road, 
S.E.,exhil)ited their  Royal  Polytechnic  barometers,  &o. ;  and  Messrs. 
Thomas,  Edgware  Road,  wirework  for  gardens,  &c.,  and  received 
hig'a  oomniendation.  Other  exhibits  included  the  "The  Amateur" 
guinea  boiler  from  Mr.  Watson,  St.  Albans  ;  garden  implements  from 
Mr., Hilton,  Birmingham;  Mr.  Clark,  Oxford  Street,  patent  clippers; 
Messrs.  Prentice,  Stowmarket,  samples  of  "Florvita;"  and  examples 
of  imperishable  glazing  from  Messrs.  Johnson,  Pall  Mall  ;  an  auto- 
matic temperature  regulator  from  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  patentee,  Bristol. 
In  the  Council-room  were  exhibitions  of  skeletonised  leaves  from 
Mrs.  Hodgkins,  Manchester;  Mrs.  Cussons,  Southport;  also  wax- 
flowers  from  Mrs.  E.  Fox,  Brighton  ;  flowers  in  leather  work  from 
Mrs.  Dodge,  Manchester ;  and  dinner-table  decorations  in  china 
from  Messrs.  Mortlock,  Oxford  Street,  and  Messrs.  Soane  &  Smith, 
Oxford  Street,  all  of  which  were  highly  commended. 

Floral  Committee. — There  were  necessarily  but  few  exhibits 
placed  before  this  committee  on  this  occasion,  the  most  important 
being  the  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  gigas,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M. P. ,  which  was  awarded  a  gold  medal,  and  is  mentioned  in 
another  column  ;  a  well  grown  example  of  a  fine  form  of  Odonto- 
glossum  vexillarium  from  the  same  exhibitor  ;  cut  flowers  flora 
Dr.  Patterson,  Fairfield,  Bridge  of  Allan  ;  Pyrethrums  from  Messrs. 
Kelway,  Langport ;  Japanese  Maples  and  Pitcher  plants  from  Messrs. 
Veitch;  and  a  fine  silver  tricolor  Pelargonium  from  Mr.  Garraway, 
Lower  Swainswick,  Bath. 

First  class  Certificates  were  awarded  to— 

Spiraea  astilboides  (Bull).— A  beautiful  hardy  flower  from 
Japan,  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  S.  Arunous,  to.which  it  bears 
some  resemblance,  but  is  very  distinct  from  it,  and  in  some  respects 
much  superior. 

Pelargonium  Mons.  Dabus  (Lemoine).— Shown  by  Mr. 
Barron,  from  Chiswick,  on  behalf  of  the  raiser  and  exhibitor.  It  is 
an  Ivy-leaved  kind,  with  double  flowers  of  a  colour  similar  to  that  of 
the  old  zonal  Christine. 

Pelargonium  Eclipse  (Brown).— One  of  the  decorative  class. 
The  habit  is  very  compact  and  dwarf,  the  trusses  large,  the  flower 
large  and  of  good  form,  bright  rich  crimson,  with  a  heavy  black 
blotch  on  each  petal. 

Pelargonium  Mr.  G.  Garraway  (Garraway).— A  remark- 
ably fine  silver  tricolor  kind,  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.     The  colours 


of  the  leaves  arc   unusually  bright,   and  the  plant  is   of  a  dwarf 
compact  habit  of  growth. 

Ismene  Salphur  Queen  (Cl.arke). — A  hybrid  variety,  with 
large  flowers  of  a  soft  pale  yellow  hue. 

Fruit  Committee. — C'ultural  commendations  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  lleokfield  Place,  AVinohfield,  for  a  dish  of  finely- 
grown  President  Strawberries  ;  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge  Park,  for  Brown 
'Turkey  Figs  ;  ilr.  Eyre,  Welford  Park,  for  Bourgassotte  Grise 
Figs.  Benham  Park  and  Hero  of  Bath  Melons,  Early  Cluster 
Potato,  Linton  Late-keeping  Apple,  among  others,  were  also  ex- 
hibited. 

Scientific  Committee. — An  Australian  bug  on  Blackwood 
Tree  leaves,  gathered  at  Wyuberg,  Cape  Town,  May  3,  1880,  for- 
warded by  W.  G.  Prothero,  HighfielJ,  was  referred  to  Mr.  Maclach- 
lan  for  report.  Peach  blossoms,  apparently  malformed,  and  growing 
on  young  v.ood  from  Mrs.  Brightwen,  Stanmore,  was  referred  to 
Dr.  Masters  for  examination  and  report.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  exhibited 
a  "pitcher-leaf"  of  Broccoli.  Dr.  Masters  exhibited  drawings  of 
Hose-in-Hose  Calceolarias,  caused  by  the  conversion  of  stamens  into 
slipper-like  petals  within  the  normal  one.  Col.  Clarke  exliibited 
flowering  plants  of  hj'brid  Ismenes,  I.  calathina  :■;  Elisena  longi- 
petala,  observed  th.at  it  proved  to  be  identical  witli  I.  deflexa. 
lie  also  exhibited  I.  Amancaes  x  calanthina.  Mr.  Lynch  exhibited  a 
number  of  interesting  plants  growing  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Cambridge,  including  Arctotus  arboresoens,  (.Jacq. )  from  S.  Africa; 
Cuseuta  reflexa  parasitic  on  Pelargonium  ;  a  Pyrus  coronaria,  late- 
flowering  and  violet-scented. 
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The  most  remarkable  groups  of  plants  at  tliis  show,  which  took 
place  on  the  5th  to  the  8th  inst.,  in  the  Palais  de  I'ludustrie, 
Champs  Elysoes,  were  without  doubt  the  following  : — M.  Chantiu, 
nurseryman,  had  a  very  large  group  of  well-grown  S2)ecimens  of 
Palms,  Pandanus,  &c.,  for  which  he  received  the  ohjct  rf'orJ  offered 
by  the  Government.  A  most  interesting  lot  of  seedling  Crotons  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Chantrier  frferes,  nurserymen,  Mortefontaiue. 
The  background  of  their  group  was  composed  of  five  large  specimens 
of  Croton  Baronne  James  de  Rothschild,  one  of  the  very  best  of  its 
class  ;  it  is  a  very  free  grower,  and  one  that  is  very  suitable  for 
furnishing.  Others  consisted  of  Baron  Frank  Sellifere,  Bergmani, 
Carriiri,  Chantrieri,  TrutFauti,  and  Droueti.  This  group  was  de- 
servedly awarded  a  medal  of  honour.  M.  Alfred  Bleu,  the  Caladium 
grower,  received  a  medal  of  lionour  for  his  Caladiums  and  seedlings 
not  yet  named.  The  best  were  the  following  :  Mme.  Marjolin- 
Scheffer,  Aristide,  Virginale  (very  good,  pure  transparent  white 
with  green  veins),  Burelle,  Ville  de  Mulliouse,  Ibis  Rose,  Mme. 
Andrieux,  Perle  du  Brdsil,  Pyrrhus,  Mithridate,  Emilie  Verdier, 
Lepeschkinei,  Baronne  James  de  Piothsohild,  Clio,  Rubens,  Eucharis  ; 
the  seedlings  not  j'et  named  were  for  the  best  part  red  ones,  some- 
thing between  Ibis  rose  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  Messrs. 
Thibaut  &  Keteleer,  of  Sceaux,  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a 
fine  group  of  Pelargoniums,  sucli  as  Rebecca,  Artaban,  Watteau, 
Pygmalion,  &c.  The  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  An- 
drieux, &  Co.  exhibited,  as  usual,  a  quantity  of  annuals,  for  v.'hich 
they  were  awarded  a  medal  of  honour.  Messrs.  Leveque  &  Son 
exhibited  an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  standard  and  dwarf  Roses,  the 
names  of  which  would  be  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  the  most 
conspicuous  were  La  France,  Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos,  and  Paul 
Nitron.  We  had  a  fine  display  of  Asparagus  from  M.  Louis  Lh^rault, 
of  Argenteuil ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  fruit  and  vegetables  were  so  badly 
shown,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  describe  them.  The  group 
v.'e  have  kept  for  the  last,  and  v.'hich  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  one,  whether  a  gardener  or  not,  was  M.  Vallerand's  new 
Gloxinias.  M.  Vallerand,  nurseryman,  of  Bois  Colombes,  near 
Paris,  has  alreadj'  made  himself  known  by  his  fine  seedling  Gloxinias. 
There  were  over  100  varieties,  all  erect-flowered  sorts,  the  colour 
and  marking  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe.  Few  of 
these  were  named  ;  the  others  only  numbered.  Jules  Gri5vy,  Mdlle. 
Gri5vy,  Baronne  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  Fulton,  Feu  Eternel,  and 
Cornelie  were  all  good.  The  two  most  curious  were  Le  Leopard  and 
Marcel — one  lilac,  the  other  pink.  They  are  spotted  with  the  same 
colour  of  a  darker  shade,  the  centre  of  the  spot  being  white — a 
pleasing  feature  and  quite  new.  Want  of  space  prevents  us  from 
giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  show,  which  proved  to  be  a 
good  average  one  ;  but,  unfortunately,  these  shows  are  always  held 
at  a  time  when  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  is  already  full  of  paintings 
and  sculptures.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do  not  hold  a  flower 
show  by  itself.  What  struck  us  was  the  very  few  private  exhibitors 
present — five  or  six,  we  think,  the  remainder  belonging  to  the  trade. 
We  cannot  help  congratulating  M.  Eugene  Delamarre,  the  orgaiii- 
sateur,  on  the  way  in  which  everything  was  arranged. 
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ANSWEES  TO  OOKRESPOIJDENTS. 


Orchids  Damping  off.  —Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  ray  hai<ly 
Cypripediunis  ami  Habenariiis  damp  off  almost  without  notice  when  in  full 
healthy  growth,  and  will  you  suggest  a  preventive?  The  kinds  which  have  suf- 
fered are  C.  puhesuens,  parviforme  (when  in  blossom),  guttatum,  acaule,  and 
Habenaria  ciliaris.  The  disease,  which  attacks  them  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  attack  of  slugs  just  above  the  soil,  from  which 
I  have  also  suffered.  The  plants  are  allin  pots,  in  suitable  soil,  well  drained, 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  water.— A.  J.  [The  disease  to  which  you  refer,  if 
it  be  a  disease,  is  most  unaccountable.  I  have  grown  this  class  of  plants  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  know  nothing  of  it.  Plants  will  occasionally  damp  otF, 
but  not  in  the  wholesale  way  in  which  yours  do.  At  the  same  time,  I  fancy  that 
yours  damp  off  tlirough  some  unsuitable  treatment.  They  require  plenty  of  air, 
and  a  fair  supply  of  water  while  they  ai'e  making  their  growth  ;  but  aftergrowth 
is  made,  let  water  be  very  carefully  applied  ;  by  this  I  mean  that  the  soil  must 
not  be  too  wet ;  at  the  same  time  the  plants  will  not  succeed  under  the  "  drying 
off  system.  I  remember  some  years  ago  putting  the  question  to  the  gardener  of 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  who  grew  this  class  of  plant  more  successfully  than  any  one 
else,  viz..  Whether  they  reciuire  much  water?  His  answer  was,  "No;  I  grow 
them  in  frames  with  moderate  shade,  and  use  small  pots,  watering  sparingly." 
Do  you  not  overpot  and  give  too  much  water?— J.  Douglas.] 

Weakly  Vines. —In  December  last  I  planted  some  two-year-old  Vines,  con- 
sisting of  t\vo  Alicantes,  three  Black  Hamburghs,  and  oue  Foster's  Seedling, 
iuside,  in  a  well-made  border,  composed  nf  yellow  loam— soil  that  had  been  a 
Vine  border  previously— mortar  and  brick  rubbish,  and  rotten  manure.  The 
border  is  about  15  ft.  wide  inside,  and  13  ft.  outside,  and  the  depth  of  soil  averages 
about  "2  ft  9  in.  About  1  ft.  of  broken  bricks,  with  turf  laid  with  the  grassy  side 
downwards,  were  used  for  drainage.  The  whole,  inside  and  outside,  was  concreted, 
■with  proper  fall  to  carry  off  tlie  water.  The  front  wall  is  built  on  arches,  aud  a 
Vine  is  planted  opposite  each  arch.  Notwithstanding  all  this  care,  the  Vines  are 
not  doing  well.  They  were  cut  back  to  about  4  ft.,  and  only  two  or  three  of  the 
top  buds  on  each  broke,  some  about  the  size  of  the  old  wood;  but  they  jiet  weaker 
every  day,  and  the  laterals  die  off  at  the  point.  There  is  no  vigour.  The  foliage 
is  limp  and  pale  green,  and  flags  under  the  least  sunshine.  The  Vines  broke 
about  the  first  week  in  March,  and  have  been  kept  going  slowly  to  enable  them 
to  make  roots  as  fast  as  leaves.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  suggest  a  remedy? 
— V.  [You  seem  to  have  prepared  the  border  in  a  proper  manner,  except  in  using 
the  soil  of  an  old  Vine  border  to  make  a  new  one.  It  i=>  difficult  to  say,  without 
seeing  the  Vines,  what  is  at  fault,  but  it  is  probably  something  connected  with 
the  management.  The  Vines  should  not  have  been  planted  at  the  dead  season  of 
the  year — December— but  early  in  the  autumn  or  in  spring.  You  should  examine 
the  roots,  aud  see  if  they  are  in  a  healthy  state,  or  black  and  rotten,  and  you 
would  do  well  also  to  cut  the  tops  down  to  a  good  bottom  shoot,  in  order  to 
promote  a  stronger  growth.  If  the  roots  are  right,  and  the  Vines  treated  to  a 
genial  growing  temperature,  they  will  recover  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
Keep  the  roots  moist,  but  do  not  make  the  soil  sodden  with  watering. — J.  S.  W.] 

Ferns.— 3/".  Z>.— The  fragments  of  Fern  frond  sent  belong  to  some  variety  of 
the  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix-fojmina),  and,  being  deciduous  in  the  open  air, 
have  all  the  appearance  of  natural  decay.  Dryness  either  in  the  air  or  at  the 
roots,  or  a  bad  condition  of  the  drainage,  would  cause  such  an  appearance  as  the 
surfaces  of  the  fronds  present.  The  fronds  of  the  Bladder  Fern  (Cystopteris 
fragilis)  are  often  similarly  marked.  If  the  Fern  stems  are  living  they  may  be 
lightly  syringed  daily  during  fine  weather,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  keep 
the  ball  below  saturated.  During  cold  and  dull  Aveather  the  stems  are  much 
better  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side  than  wet.— C.  M. 

Insects.- 1  send  two  insects  found  when  digging  a  piece  of  a  south  border 
the  other  day.  The  womi-likeinsect  was  partly  enclosed  in  the  beetle,  and  the 
remainder  was  twined  round  it.  I  have  never  seen  a  similar  worm  before.  Is  it 
injurious  to  crops?- -W,  V..  Leeds.  [The  worm  sent  is  a  not  uncommon  para- 
sitic oue  ;  the  beetle  to  which  it  is  attached  is  one  of  the  Caralndrc  (Pterostichus 
niudidus),  a  very  common  insect.  Neither  the  worm  nor  the  beetle  are  in  any 
way  injurious  in  gardens  ;  in  fact  the  beetle  should  always  be  protected,  as  it 
feeds  on  various  small  grubs,  ttc— G.  S.  S.] 

Apple  Brandies.— -1/.  D  -Only  the  ends  of  the  Apple  branches  which  are 
to  open  their  flowers  after  a  fortnight's  treatment  in  water  and  sunshine  are  to 
b3  inserted  in  the  water. 

Names  of  Plants— /t/em.—l,  Lilium  pomponium;  2,  Saxifraga  hypnoides 
4,  Iris  siberica;  the  other  Saxifrage  is  cuneifolia ;  the  other  labels  became  de- 
tached in  transit. W.  T.- Antherieum  Liliastrum. W.  H.  M.~l,  Melittis 

Mellissophylluni ;  2,  Geranium  (not  sufficient  material  to  name  species) ;  3,  Onci- 
dium  sphacclatum, J^no/;.— The  scraps  of  succulent  plants  sent  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  identify  them.—,/.  B.— 4,Crata;gus  Aronia  ;  Ferns  next  week. L.  L.  D. 

—1,  Syringa   Emodi ;  2.  Lonicera  tatarica;  3.  Atragene  alpina. S.— 1,  Den- 

drobium  aduncum  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  Ircve  ;  3,  Tacsouia  molUssima. Devon.— 

1,  Philesia  buxifolia  ;  2,  Callixene  polyphylla. Amateur.— I,  Camassla  escu- 

lenta ;  5,   merely  a  deeper-coloured  form  of  No.  1  ;  3,  Delphinium  nudicaule, 

the  tall-growing  variety  named  elatior. i>.— 1,  Boronia  elatior;  2,  we  cannot 

recognise;  send  again  when  in  better  condition. — -J,  Head. — We  cannot  name 

the  varieties  of  Helianthemum  you  send,  neither  the  Weigelas. Filices.—X 

common  greenhouse  or  stove  Fern,  Nephrodium  moUe. E.B.y  Starcross.— 

Kindly  send  another  specimen,  that  sent  being  insufficient  by  which  to  identify 
the  plant. 

Questions. 

Variegatod  Pelargoniums.— At  our  local  autumn  flower  ?how  an  exliibi- 
tor  showed  two  silver  variegated,  two  golden  variegated,  and  two  bicolor  Pelar- 
goniums in  a  class  for  "  six  Pelargoniums,  variegated  varieties."  The  judges  dis- 
qualified the  exhibit  on  the  ground  that  the  bicolors  do  not  come  under  the  head 
of  variegated  Pelargoniums.  Is  the  decision  correct?- G.  A.  R..,  Christchurch, 
.New  Zealand. 


Medal  of  Honour  of  the  Paris  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition.— M.  Louis  Lherault,  of  Argenteuil,  lias  been  awarded  the 
medal  of  honour  of  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  now  being  held  in 
the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie.  Hisexhibits  in  the  way  of  Asparagus,  Straw- 
berries, Grapes,  &c.,  are  very  iine  indeed.  But  it  is  mainly  as  a 
reward  for  his  zeal  in  improving  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  the  jury  have  awarded  him  the  medal  in  question.  When 
M.  Lhiirault  began  the  culture  of  Asparagus  at  Argenteuil,  that 
village  hardly  exported  more  than  £1000  worth  ;  now  the  amount  has 
risen  to  more  than  £40,000. 


HEROISM  IN  A  FRENCH  GARDENER. 

When  we  are  at  school  our  teachers  are  greatly  given  to  hold  up  for 
our  admiration  aud  example  certain  heroes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  like  Leonidas  or  Horatius  Codes,  "  who  kept  the  bridge  so 
well;"  but  there  are  few  examples  in  which  self-sacriticiug  patriotism 
is  so  fully  exemplified  as  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Bougival  gardener, 
who  during  the  disastrous  war  of  1870  showed  that,  although  he 
had  never  drawn  sabre  or  tired  rifle  in  defence  of  his  country,  yet 
when  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  so  could  use  the  instruments  ot  his 
owu  honourable  craft  in  the  service  of  the  France  which  he  loved 
so  well. 

It  was  in  September,  1870,  a  few  days  after  the  gates' of  Paris 
had  been  closed,  that  the  4Gth  Prussian  regiment  of  the  line  quar- 
tered themselves  at  Bougival,  a  well-known  village  in  the  outskirts 
of  Paris.  Their  first  work  was  to  lay  down  a  line  of  field  telegraph 
between  Bougival  and  the  headquarters  of  the  German  army  at  Ver- 
sailles. But  they  had  reckoned  without  their  compulsory  hosts,  for 
on  the  morrow  of  their  arrival  the  line  was  cut.  It  was,  of  course, 
immediately  repaired,  but  the  day  following  it  was  cut  again,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next.  After  numberless  inquiries,  suspicion  at 
last  fell  upon  a  certain  Fram^ois  Debergue,  a  gardener  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  country  house  of  his  master,  M.  Paul  Avenel, 
to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  details  of  this  heroic  story. 
In  this  case  at  least  the  suspicion  fell  on  the  right  man,  for  Fran9ois 
Debergue  had  in  every  instance  cut  the  wire  with  his  secateur.  He 
was,  of  course,  immediately  haled  before  the  Military  Commission, 
"  Did  you  cut  the  telegraph  wire  ?  "  said  the  presiding  officer,  "  I 
did,"  replied  Francois  boldly.  "  Why  did  you  do  that?"  "Because 
you  are  uiy  enemy,"  "  Will  you  ever  do  it  again  ?  "  asked  the  pre- 
sident, who  could  not  help  admiring  the  heroism  of  the  man.  "Most 
certainly  I  will,"  answered  Debergue.  "  For  what  reason  ?  "  "  Be- 
cause I  am  a  Frenchman." 

Debergue  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  good  people  of  Bou- 
gival would  not  let  him  die  without  an  effort  to  save  him.  The 
already  half-starved  villagers  managed  to  scrape  together  a  sum  of 
10,000  francs,  which  they  offered  as  a  ransom  for  the  heroic  gardener. 
All  to  no  purpose  though,  for  Prussian  justice  is  inflexible,  at  any 
rate  in  war  time.  The  following  day  a  firing  party  of  Prussian 
soldiers  led  Francois  Debergue — who,  by  the  way,  was  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age — to  a  field  at  some  distance  from  Bougival,  He 
was  tied  to  a  tree,  which,  according  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
was  an  Apple  tree.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  platoon  asked 
for  a  handkerchief  wherewith  to  bind  the  victim's  eyes.  "I  have 
oue  in  my  pocket,"  said  Debergue  coolly.  His  eyes  were  bandaged, 
and  a  minute  later  Fran9ois  Debergue  fell  for  his  country,  pierced 
with  eighteen  bullets.  The  officer  in  command  could  not  restrain 
his  tears  ;  but,  like  Francois  Debergue  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  do 
his  duty.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Bougival,  he  was 
heard  to  mutter  between  liis  teeth,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion, 
and  with  a  strong  German  accent,  ' '  Patriotisms !  Patriothme  !  " 

The  name  and  fame  of  this  brave  son  of  France  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten,  for  a  subscription  has  been  raised  to  erect  a  monument  to 
his  memory  iu  the  little  churchyard  of  Bougival,  where  he  lies. 

Charles  W.  Quix. 


Destruction  of  Asparagus. — The  last  winter  or  the  past 
summer,  or  the  variety  of  unpleasant  conditions  we  liave  lately  ex- 
perienced, have  played  havoc  with  the  Asparagus.  In  many  places 
it  has  been  killed  outright. 

The  Oaimpylometer. — This  name,  meaning  a  curved-mea- 
surer, is  applied  by  M.  Gaumet  to  a  small  pocket  instrument  he  lias 
designed  for  giving  at  a  single  operation  and  by  a  simple  reading 
(I)  the  metric  length  of  any  line,  straight  or  curved,  traced  on  a 
map  or  a  plan  ;  and  ('2}  the  natural  length  corresponding  to  a  graphic 
length  on  maps  with  a  scale  of  1-80000,  or  1-100000,  or  on  maps 
whose  scales  are  multiples  or  sub-multix^Ies  of  these.  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  dentated  disc,  five  centimetres  in  circumference, 
mounted  on  a  micrometric  screw  in  a  frame,  with  handle. 

Edgfed  Tools. — Two  cases  in  illustration  of  the  dangers  o^ 
edged  tools  are  recorded  iu  newspapers  of  recent  date.  A  farmer 
named  John  Wiggin  was  found  dead  on  his  farm  at  Essington,  near 
Wolverhampton,  with  a  wound  in  the  leg,  from  which  he  had  bled 
to  death.  He  had  been  cutting  wool  from  the  carcase  of  a  sheep 
with  a  large  knife,  and  appears  to  have  put  the  knife  on  the  ground 
and  then  to  have  stumbled  upon  it.  The  other  case  is  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  using  a  common  pruning  knife  in  the  garden,  and 
by  some  slip  of  hand  or  foot  managed  to  puncture  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  bled  to  death  ere  aid  could  reach  him. 

Old  Double  'Wallflo'wers.— Will  any  of  our  readers  kindly 
send  us  some  spikes  of  the  different  old  double  Wallflowers  ?  Address, 
Editor,  office  of  The  Garden^. 
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*'  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  cliange  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAa/respeare. 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


OUTDOOE    PEACH    CULTUEE. 

Summers  like  the  last  bring  out  markedly  the  advantages  which 
follow  attentive  cultivation  in  regard  to  such  fruits  as  the  Peach 
when  grown  on  open  walls,  and  which,  taken  collectively,  as  seen  in 
tlie  majorit3'  of  gardens  throughout  the  country,  I  always  consider 
receives  the  most  indifferent  treatment  that  is  given  to  any  of  our 
cultivated  fruits.  In  some  places  at  the  present  time  there  is  on  the 
trees  an  excellent  crop  whicli  can  now  scarcely  fail  to  mature  satis- 
factorily ;  whilst  in  others  in  the  same  localities,  where  the  condi- 
tions as  to  soil,  aspect,  climate,  and  protection  to  the  bloom  are  the 
same,  the  trees  are  fruitless.  Was  there  not  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  very  different  manner  in  which  the  trees  are  from  year  to  ye>ir 
managed,  the  difference  in  the  crops  might  be  attributed  to  local  causes 
beyond  control.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  the  management  of 
Peach  trees  is  the  retention  of  too  much  wood  at  the  time  of  thin- 
ning the  shoots,  which,  even  when  laid  close  in,  so  as  to  be  fully 
under  the  influence  of  the  heat  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  wall, 
never  gets  so  thoroughly  matured  (except  in  the  warmest  summers) 
as  to  give  a  fair  prospect  of  the  bloom  being  what  it  should  and  can 
be  under  more  favourable  conditions.  There  are  those  I  know  who 
contend  that  a  given  amount  of  frost  will  kill  the  bloom  whatever 
its  character  may  be,  but  this  spring  the  temperature  in  most  parts 
of  tlie  kingdom  where  Peaches  succeed  on  open  walls  was  not  low 
enough  whilst  the  trees  were  in  bloom  to  prevent  its  setting  ;  failure, 
therefore,  evidently  arises  from  the  non-ability  to  produce  fruit  of 
the  small  imperfect  flowers,  so  different  in  their  development  from 
those  which  are  produced  where  no  more  slioots  are  allowed  to  grow 
in  summer  than  are  needed  to  afford  a  crop,  and  in  this  way  the  trees 
to  which  I  have  alluded  as  bearing  satisfactorily,  are  annually  man- 
aged. It  is  only  natural  for  cultivators  to  feel  a  disposition  to  keep 
plenty  of  young  wood  to  select  from  at  the  winter  pruning  time ;  but 
following  this  course  is  fatal  to  success,  as  the  crowding  of  the  young 
shoots  makes  it  impossible  for  our  insufficient  sun  power  to  ripen 
them  projierly.  To  this,  and  neglect  of  the  trees  in  letting  them  get 
overrun  with  insects  and  mildew,  clearly  may  be  attributed  the 
failure  of  very  many  Peach  trees  on  open  walls  to  give  the  return 
which  they  would  render  if  better  treated.  Where  the  first  leaves 
produced  in  spring  are,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  allowed  to  get 
inj  iired  by  aphides,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall  off  and  prevent  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  trees  from  making  wood  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
the  growth  made  later  is  necessarily  weak,  and  frequently  fails  to 
get  matured,  unless  when  the  summer  and  autumn  are  exceptionally 
favourable.  The  result  of  such  conditions  is,  that  the  flowers  are 
more  or  less  defective,  or  wanting  in  strength  and  vitality  to  bear  so 
low  a  temperature  during  the  blooming  season  as  they  would  if  the 
wood  had  been  formed  under  a  system  of  cultivation  that  would 
enable  its  being  fully  matured.  To  these  causes,  and  to  the  roots 
often  not  getting  nearly  so  much  water  as  they  require,  is  traceable 
a  good  deal  of  the  failures  that  take  place  in  Peach  crops  on  open 
walls.  A.  Z. 

STRAWBEKRY    CULTURE. 

A  PAMPHLET,  consisting  of  some  fifteen  pages,  on  "How  to  Grow 
Strawberries  with  Success,"  by  Mr.  W.  Lovel,  Weaverthorpe,  York, 
has  just  reached  us.  Amongst  other  useful  advice  contained  in  it 
we  find  the  following  on  the 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. 

"Before  you  build  a  house,"  says  Mr.  Lovel,  "make  sure  that 
you  have  a  good  foundation  ;  and  before  you  plant  Strawberries, 
mind  and  have  the  land  in  good  order,  deeply  cultivated,  well 
manured,  and  clear  of  weeds  and  slugs.  Three  mouths  is  not  too 
long  to  be  making  preparation,  but  six  months  is  better.  A  bare 
fallow  from  autumn  to  midsummer  is  a  good  preparation  for  Straw- 
berry planting,  but  a  better  way  is  to  grow  a  crop  on  the  land  durim? 
the  spring  mouths.  What  is  the  best  crop  to  grow,  so  as  to  have  the 
land  in  good  condition  and  at  liberty  by  the  first  or  second  week  in 
July  ?  There  is  no  previous  crop,  in  my  opinion,  so  suitable  as  a 
Potato  crop — I  mean  a  well-cultivated  early  crop  of  Potatoes — to 
have  the  crop  off  the  land  by  the  middle  of  July,  ready  for  taking 
up  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  the  general  crop  is  ready,  when 


they  are  worth  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  in  the  market ;  worth,  if  a 
good  crop,  £50  to  £60  per  acre.  In  this  district  we  have  sharp  frosts 
during  the  month  of  May  (6°  to  10)  nearly  every  season,  and  Potato 
tops  are  liable  to  be  cut  otY  if  left  unprotected.  Now,  altlioiigh  a 
slight  frost  in  our  valley  will  spoil  the  most  promising  crop,  yet,  with 
a  little  forethought  and  contrivance,  they  may  be  saved.  For  a  crop 
of  early  Potatoes  I  plant  the  first  week  in  April,  or  as  soon  after  as 
the  season  will  permit.  Moua's  Pride  Ashtops  are  the  sort  I  use, 
having  liad  the  sets  spread  out  in  a  liglit,  warm  place  two  or  three 
weeks  previous  to  planting.  In  a  month  from  planting  the  tops  will 
be  bursting  through  the  soil,  and  I  now  commence  operations  witli 
the  hoe  and  fork,  hoeing  the  land  over,  stirring  the  soil  round  each 
plant,  and  digging  the  intervals  over  witli  the  forlv.  You  must  watch 
the  weather  closely,  and  if  there  be  the  least  sign  of  frost  pull  a 
little  of  the  loose  soil  over  each  Potato.  You  may  protect  tliem  from 
frost  in  this  way  for  a  few  days,  but  if  the  land  he  in  good  order,  and 
the  Potato  sets  properly  sprouted  before  planting,  they  will  grow 
themselves  clear  of  the  soil  in  a  short  time,  and  some  other  means  of 
protection  must  be  adopted.  P^ougli  straw  bands,  the  rougher  the 
better,  placed  over  each  row,  and  held  up  by  short  stakes,  will  pro- 
tect the  tops  from  a  sharp  frost.  I  have  also  found  tlie  l)ushy  tops 
of  the  common  Wliin  or  Gorse  to  answer  admirably  in  affording  pro- 
tection from  frost  to  both  vegetables  and  fruit  trees.  Cut  into  leiigtlis 
of  IS  in.  to  2i  in.,  and  stuck  in  the  ground  on  the  north  or  east  side 
of  the  plants,  they  will  save  the  crop  from  harm  during  a  sharp  frost, 
and  after  they  are  done  with  in  the  garden  they  will  come  in  useful 
to  kindle  the  fires  with  in  the  house  ;  but  '  It  is  bristled  with  thorns, 
I  confess,'  therefore  be  furnished  with  a  pair  of  stout  gloves  before 
attempting  to  handle  them.  I  am  a  mighty  advocate  for  thorough 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  therefore  I  never  miss  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  working  tlie  land  where  the  Potatoes  are  growing.  The  more  you 
work  the  land  the  faster  the  Potatoes  will  grow.  You  become  tho- 
roughly interested  in  the  work,  and  all  sense  of  labour  and  trouble 
is  annihilated — toil  becomes  a  pleasure.  The  Potatoes  are  planted  in 
rows  30  in.  apart  and  from  9  in.  to  10  in.  between  each  set,  and  if 
you  wish  your  cr-op  to  do  well — to  grow  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
— do  not  crowd  the  plants  together,  but  let  them  liave  plenty  of  air 
and  sunshine.  Hoe  among  the  crop  once  a  week  during  the  period 
of  early  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  fork  over  the  intervals.  If 
this  Ije  done,  two-thirds  of  the  land  gains  all  the  advantages  of  a 
fallow,  and  by  the  time  the  Potatoes  are  ready  for  earthing-up  the 
land  is  in  as  fine  condition  as  possible,  as  mellow  as  meal ;  such  a 
thing  as  a  weed  is  never  seen,  and  as  for  the  slugs,  they  have  all  . 
disappeared — died  of  hunger,  or  perhaps  emigrated. 

"  Now  this  is  the  land  to  plant  Strawberries  on.  As  soon  as  the 
crop  is  off  the  land  dig  it  over  two  spits  deep — it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  the  deep  digging — subsoil  it ;  though  do  not  trench  it ; 
be  careful  about  trenching,  or  perhaps  you  will  get  wrong.  I  have 
seen  land  that  lias  been  trenched  made  so  b.arren  by  the  operation 
that  even  weeds  have  refused  to  grow  on  it  for  a  season.  I  never 
trench  land  before  it  has  been  subsoiled  two  or  three  seasons  pre- 
viously, for  I  have  found  from  experience  that  bringing  the  raw  and 
hungry  subsoil  to  the  surface  and  burying  the  top  soil  is  a  great 
mistake.  Keep  the  top  soil  on  the  top,  and  dig  the  second  or  bottom 
spit  over,  letting  it  remain  at  the  bottom.  If  the  land  has  been  well 
cultivated,  there  will  be  neither  weeds  nor  slugs  to  trouble  you,  and 
it  may  be  either  planted  at  once  or  it  may  have  a  few  weeks'  rest. 
If  the  land  be  poor,  do  not  be  afraid  to  give  it  a  good  dressing  of 
manure  before  planting — a  barrowful  to  every  row  of  thirty  plants 
will  not  be  too  much.  Neither  animals  nor  plants  do  well  if  they 
are  pinched  for  food,  and  Strawberries  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  in  this  respect  somewhat  like  our  Saxon  forefathers, 
'  gross  feeders.' 

"I  have  spoken  of  Potatoes  only  as  the  crop  to  precede  Strawberries, 
but  I  suppose  it  will  not  always  be  convenient  to  have  them  so.  I 
know  of  no  crop  that  will  leave  the  land  in  such  fine  condition, 
therefore  I  give  Potatoes  the  preference  ;  and  if  any  of  my  readers 
are  anxious  to  make  money  fast,  I  feel  quite  certain  that  Potatoes 
and  Strawberries  are  two  of  the  best  crops  they  can  cultivate  for 
this  purpose.  But  Strawberries  will  grow  after  any  crop  if  the  land 
be  properly  prepared.  A  crop  of  early  Cabbages  or  Peas  will  leave 
the  land  at  liberty  in  good  time.  The  objection,  however,  to  these 
crops  is,  that  the  ground  is  left  in  a  harsh,  dry  condition,  and  it  will 
require  some  little  time  before  it  will  be  ready  for  planting  on.  Cab- 
bages often  harbour  a  host  of  slugs,  and  if  proper  precautions  are 
not  taken  to  clear  the  land  from  these  troublesome  customers  they 
will  make  sad  havoc  of  the  ripe  fruit.  Extra  care  must  be  taken  to 
get  the  land  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  If  it  turn  up  harsh 
and  clotty  after  the  last  crop,  work  at  it  till  you  get  it  into  a  mellow 
state,  for  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  plant  eithet  Strawberries  or  any 
other  crop  on  unprepared  soil.  By  all  means  give  it  a  short  summer 
fallow  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and  if  it  be  forked  over  two  or  three 
times  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  it,  but  it  need  not  be  dug  two  spits 
deep  more  than  once.     In  some  cases  Strawberries  have  to  be  planted 
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after  Strawberries.  This  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  but 
if  there  he  no  other  situation  available,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  the  old  plants  removed  and  the  land  dug  over,  and  I  should 
recommend  a  winter's  fallow  before  replanting  the  bed,  wliich  may- 
be worked  over  in  spring  and  planted  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Tlie  great  point  to  secure  success  is  to  have  tlie  land  in 
a  nice  mealy  state  some  time  previous  to  planting. 

"  Having  got  tlie  laud  into  a  fit  state,  the  next  important  point  is  to 
secure  some  good  plants,  well  grown,  well  rooted,  and  of  good  sorts, 
eai-ly,  mid-season,  and  late  croppers.  I  would  recommend  every 
amateur  to  cultivate  at  least  one  or  two  of  each  class.  To  grow  a 
crop  of  fine  large  fruit  the  first  season  after  planting,  the  runners 
should  be  rooted  early  in  July.  I  always  endeavour  to  get  my  first 
runners  rooted  during  June,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  nicely  rooted  I 
remove  them  to  a  piece  of  land  specially  pi-epared  by  thorough  culti- 
vation and  plenty  of  manure,  and  plant  them  at  a  distance  of  1  ft. 
apart  each  way,  and  here  they  remain  until  I  have  my  land  ready  to 
receive  them  ;  it  may  be  as  early  as  July,  or  as  late  as  October.  I 
make  a  point  of  never  planting  before  the  land  is  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  and,  further,  I  always  contrive  to  remove  them  from  the 
nursery-bed  to  their  fruiting  quarters  during  showery  weatlier." 

Witli  this  came  a  list  of  Strawberry  plants  grown  for  sale  at 
Weavertliorpe,  in  which,  in  addition  to  all  the  best  kinds  usually 
cultivated,  may  be  found  the  names  of  some  that  are  new  and  well 
wortli  a  trial. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  ERUIT    GARDEN. 

Shelter  for  Orchards. — I  do  not  rememljer  a  season  in  wliich 
the  advantage  of  shelter  from  the  cutting  winds  that  visit  us  from 
Ihe  north  aud  east  during  the  spring  months  has  ever  been  more 
apparent  tlian  this  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  \vind  blowing  almost  a 
gale  for  weeks  together  from  the  north-east,  the  atmosphere  has  been 
parcliingly  dry,  so  that  even  well-established  trees  have  had  enougli 
to  do  to  maintain  their  vitality,  and  freshly  planted  ones  have  suc- 
ceeded but  indifferently.  Nevertheless,  although  it  has  been  a  con- 
tinuously cold  season,  there  have  not  been  any  extraordinary  severe 
spring  frosts  to  cut  off  at  one  single  blow  our  hopes  of  fruit  crops. 
On  the  contr.ary,  the  losses  are  more  generally  to  be  traced  to  expo- 
sure to  ruthless  winds,  which  in  open  situations  have  been  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  defoliate  the  trees  as  well  as  cause  the  loss  of  the  crop. 
The  result  is  that  crops  are  very  partial  already,  some  orchards  being 
still  promising,  wdiile  others  are  entirely  bare.  The  largest  portion 
of  our  orcliards  near  Maidstone  are  well  sheltered,  and  bid  fair  to 
l^roduce  good  crops.  But  in  close  association  with  tliem,  and  as 
favourably  situated  in  every  other  way,  is  a  new  kitchen  garden 
planted  with  tlie  best  sorts  of  Pears  as  pyramids,  that  have 
made  excellent  growth  and  flowered  freely ;  but,  owing  to 
the  sheltering  walls  on  the  north  and  east  not  being  complete, 
and  the  undulating  nature  of  the  ground  and  plantation  behind 
forming  a  sort  of  gorge  or  tunnel,  there  is  no  crop.  In  this  case  the 
leaves  are  quite  blackened,  if  not  quite  torn  from  the  trees,  and  I 
fear  that  some  of  the  more  tender  kinds  will  be  permanently  injured. 
The  present  season  has,  thus  far,  been  the  most  extremely  oppo- 
site to  that  of  last  year  that  could  be  imagined  ;  for  whereas  last 
season  everything  in  the  way  of  fruit  blossom  was  washed  out  with 
continuous  heavy  rains,  this  year  even  well-established  trees  are 
suffering  from  drought  at  the  root  and  the  extreme  dryness  of  tlie 
atmosphere  ;  even  the  Grass  has  been  quite  dry  at  sunrise  for  weeks 
together.  Although  spring  frosts  are  usually  most  destructive  in 
hollows,  where  the  moisture  settles  most  abundantly,  I  think  that 
this  season  low-lying  grounds  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  fruitful ; 
for  m  undulating  ground,  such  as  that  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
hollows  or  low-lying  portions  facing  the  south  or  west  are  enjoying 
a  mild  gentle  breeze,  while  on  the  eastern  and  northern  slopes  a 
withering  wdnd  is  blowing.  I  feel  sure  that  anyone  planting  an 
orchard  in  an  exposed  position  would  get  more  fruit  from  even  a 
reduced  area  liy  planting  a  belt  of  quick-growing  Firs  or  other  ever- 
greens a  few  years  before  the  orchard  trees.  It  may  be  fully  illus- 
trated how  much  taster  an  orchard  gets  to  a  bearing  size  of  tree  in 
sheltered  than  in  exposed  situations  by  the  rapid  growth  that  fruit 
trees  make  when  planted  among  Hops,  the  latter  being  cleared  as  the 
fruit  trees  progress  ;  for  even  the  long  bare  poles  to  which  the  Hops 
are  trained  break  the  force  of  the  gales  to  such  an  extent  that  an 
orchard  thus  treated  is  as  far  advanced,  on  an  average,  after  three 
years'  growth  as  an  exposed  one  is  after  five. — J.  G.   L. 

Orchard  Ground  Ornamental  and  Useful.— Allow  me 
to  say,  in  answer  to  "  T."  (p.  506),  that  we  are  tliis  year  converting 
our  small  orchard  into  an  orchard-garden.  It  is  a  clearing  in  a  wood 
cf  Birch  and  Scotch  Fir,  well  prepared  two  years  ago,  aud  planted 
with  standard  and  pyramidal  fruit  trees.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
cropped  with  vegetables,  the  best  of  which  are  now  coming  off.  We 
carry  a  3-ft.  alley  all  round  between  the  first  and  second  rows  of 


trees,  going  about  one  .spit  deep,  and  throwing  it  up  both  sides.  As 
the  weather  and  season  permit,  we  shall  plant  out  next  the  alleys 
some  hundreds  (next  year  we  hope  tliousands)  of  seedling  Polyan- 
thus, Primrose,  and  Auricula,  and  divisions  of  the  old  plants  ;  also 
Hepatica,  Columbine,  Lily  of  the  Vallej',  and  Solomon's  Seal,  all  of 
which  thrive  best  in  partial  shade  ;  clumps  of  Daffodils,  of  all  kinds  ; 
four  season  and  white  alpine  Strawberries.  In  the  centre  space  we 
plant  small  bush  fruits,  and  here  and  there  near  the  alleys  Filberts, 
whose  shade  and  decayed  leaves  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  Primrose 
tribe.  In  the  autumn  we  shall  grub  and  trench  a  piece  more  at  one 
end,  and  plant  it  with  Filberts,  mostly  for  tlie  sake  of  the  Polyan- 
thuses, as  the  squirrels  do  not  let  us  have  many  of  our  nuts.  If  we 
edge  the  alleys  at  all  it  will  be  with  pieces  of  rough  Bargate  stone 
on  edge,  set  rather  unevenly,  ami  not  touching  ;  over  this  the  alpine 
Strawberries  will  hang  gracefully.  The  alleys  will  have  no  other 
making  ;  our  soil  (sandy  peat)  requires  no  drainage,  and  is  fit  to 
walk  on  after  the  heaviest  r-ain.  The  plants  will  be  in  groups  and 
masses,  arranged  as  we  j  udge  will  look  best  ;  and  we  hope  for  a  result 
"pleasant  to  the  eye,"  as  well  as  "  good  for  food." — G.  I.,  Godabnmg. 
ParafiBn  Oil  and  Mealy  Bug. — I  have  used  this  oil  for 
these  last  three  years  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  would 
much  ratlier  have  it  than  any  other  insecticide.  Two  years  ago 
mealy  bug  attacked  our  Vines,  and  the  ensuing  winter  I  brushed, 
wit'.i  an  ordinary  painter's  brush,  the  canes  over  with  a  mixture  of 
this  oil  and  water  before  I  gave  them  the  usual  painting.  No  harm 
wdiatever  was  done  to  the  eyes,  and  the  insects  were  exterminated. 
Whenever  I  see  a  bug  I  apply  the  Virush,  which  seems  to  act  like 
magic.  I  use  the  oil  generally  for  all  plants  (except  s^ft  Fern?  or 
such  like),  taking  care  of  any  young  soft  siioofs  and  leaves  which 
may  happen  to  be  on  the  plant,  and  in  consequence  I  am  able  t  ■  keep 
any  plants  which  I  have  freer  from  in?ect5,  -with  much  les;  trouble 
and  expense,  than  heretofore  ;  for,  as  "  T.  B  "  rightly  says  (p.  353), 
the  various  insecticides  used  hitherto  become  somewhat  costly  when 
they  have  to  be  bought  in  quantity,  and  tliey  likewise  require  more 
time  to  make  tliem  up  for  use.  I  ^lould  recommend  it,  as  I  have 
already  done,  to  all  who  are  troulilcd  with  that  w'orst  of  pests — 
mealy  bug.  Thrips  and  aphides  can  be  easily  overcome  by  means 
of  fumigation,  but  for  mealy  bug  and  scale  a  touch  with  the  brush 
dipped  in  a  proper  mixture  of  paraffin  oil  and  water  at  once  becomes 
their  deadly  enemy  and  the  gardener's  friend. — S.  K. 

Clearing'  Wireworms  from  a  Vine  Border. — I  made 
a  border  inside  a  Vinery  in  February,  1S70,  and  after  the  border 
had  settled  I  planted  in  it  sixteen  Vines.  They  did  well  for  a 
time,  but  then  seemed  to  receive  a  check.  Forking  the  border  over 
this  last  winter,  I  found  scores  of  wireworms.  I  picked  out  all  I 
could  find  ;  then  I  buried  round  each  Vine  slices  of  Turnip  and 
Field  Beet.  The  result  was  astonishing  :  the  first  morning  I  caught 
not  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  ;  and  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  we 
trapped  thousands  in  all  stages  of  growth.  We  catch  a  few  now,  but 
only  a  few  now  aud  then.  — E.  Sendall. 


Experiments  Suggested. — Intelligent  cultivators  may  ac- 
quire much  valuable  information  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  others, 
by  instituting  a  few  inquiries  and  in  experimenting,  which  will  not 
require  much  time,  and  which  will  be  attended  with  much  interest. 
Among  the  points  for  inquiry  we  may  name  the  following: — 1.  The 
removal  of  the  blossoms  or  young  fruit  on  Apple  trees  for  elianging 
the  bearing  year,  which  may  be  rapidly  performed  with  a  pair  of 
sheep-shears.  This  experiment  is  specially  recommended  for  young 
trees,  or  those  which  have  not  liorue  many  years,  as  promising  to  be 
more  permanent  in  its  results  than  on  old  trees.  2.  Try  the  effects 
of  keeping  the  soil  clean  and  mellow  for  several  feet  on  each  side  of 
newly -transplanted  trees,  and  compare  the  annual  growth  on  such 
trees  with  others  where  the  soil  is  permitted  to  become  hard,  or  to  be 
covered  witlL weeds  and  Grass.  Also  ascertain  the  relative  advantages 
of  a  mellow  and  a  mulched  surface,  as  indicated  by  the  length  of 
growth.  These  experiments  may  be  tried  on  Peach  and  other  trees 
as  well  as  on  Apples.  3.  If  you  have  any  trees  which  you  do  not 
value,  try  linseed  oil,  petroleum,  kerosene,  &c. ,  on  the  bark,  and 
ascertain  if  the  application  will  kill  them.  Try  tliis  treatment  on 
large  and  small  trees,  Apple,  Peach,  and  Pear.  Mix  the  oils  with 
water  in  other  expei-imeuts  before  applying.  The  knowledge  thus 
acquired  may  be  of  much  use  in  treating  for  diseases  and  insects. 
4.  Try  the  effect  of  cutting  the  roots  of  orchard  trees  wdiile  growing 
and  -while  in  a  dormant  state,  for  determining  what  influence  plough- 
ing and  tearing  the  roots  may  have  on  the  growth  of  the  trees,  per- 
forming the  experiment  on  a  few  trees  of  little  value.  5.  Plant 
seeds  of  different  kinds  at  different  measured  depths,  marking 
each  accurately,  to  ascertain  at  what  depth  tliey  grow  best  and 
produce  the  best  plants.  6.  Try  the  effects  of  thinning  the  young 
fruit  on  Peach,  Apple,  and  Pear  trees,  leaving  alternate  trees  with 
the  fruit  unthinned.     The  Apples  should  not  be  nearer  than  three 
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times  the  diameter  of  the  full-grown  fruit ;  the  Peaches  should  be 
at  least  6  in.  apart ;  and  three-fourths  of  the  fruit  of  well-loaded 
Pear  trees  should  be  taken  oCf.  Observe  if  this  treatment  diminishes 
in  any  degree  the  amount  of  the  crop  ;  and  also  how  much  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  improved. — Country  Gentleman. 
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COLOUR  AND  FORM  IN   THE    FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Vi  ITH  reference  to  flowering  plants  employed  for  summer  bedding,  I 
shall  say  but  little  of  a  condemnatory  character,  for  we  need  colour  to 
brighten  up  the  rich  green  of  tlie  Grass  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  is  such  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  English  flower 
garden,  and  when  arranged  with  a  fair  amount  of  taste  the  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  the  Lobelias,  the  Petunias,  aye,  and  the  yelloTV  Cal- 
ceolarias, present  an  appearance  that  is  at  once  rich  and  pleasing. 
It  is  of  the  great  meaningless  masses  of  colour  that  we  have  to 
complain,  and  against  the  cutting  up  of  fine  breadths  of  lawn  into 
stars,  diamonds,  half-moons,  circles,  and  other  figures,  and  then  fill- 
ing them  with  subjects  bearing  brilliantly-coloured  flowers,  under  the 
impression  that  the  pleasure  grounds  are  improved  thereby,  that  the 
note  of  warning  must  be  sounded.  But  against  the  style  of  flower 
gardening  variously  known  as  carpet,  tapestry,  and  mosaic  bedding 
an  urgent  protest  must,  so  far  as  tiie  middle-class  garden  is  con- 
cerned, be  lodged.  If  men  of  wealth  wish  to  have  a  few  beds  that 
give  one  the  impression  that  some  of  the  hearth-rugs  had  been  scat- 
tered about  the  lawn,  if  also  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  them  to  see 
a  garden  labourer  perched  on  a  scatt'olding  erected  over  each,  in 
readiness  to  nip  olF  a  shoot  of  the  Alternanthera  or  a  leaf  of  Golden 
Feather  as  soon  as  it  is  the  eighth  of  an  inch  above  or  beyond  its 
fellows,  well  and  good.  But  in  the  ease  of  those  who  are  compelled 
to  confine  their  garden  expenditure  within  circumscribed  limits,  and 
have  no  special  predilection,  it  is  a  serious  error  on  the  part  of  those 
in  charge  to  occupy  structures  with  the  plants  requisite  for  the  for- 
mation of  carpet  beds  for  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

Still  more  grave  is  the  error  committed  in  public  parks  in  which 
carpet  bedding  is  largely  adopted  ;  for  here  we  have  money  raised  by 
taxation  to  consider,  and  its  expenditure  upon  these  wretched  imi- 
tations of  the  products  of  the  loom  is  so  unjustifiable,  that  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  public  parks  should  undoubtedly 
be  embellished  during  the  summer  season  with  ornamental  plants, 
flowering  and  otherwise,  for  the  Grass  and  trees  are  not  sufficient 
even  for  those  who  have  but  few  opportunities  for  refreshing  them- 
selves with  a  glimpse  of  verdure.  But  the  embellishments  should  b; 
of  a  character  capable  of  affording  pleasure  to  the  man  of  taste  as 
■well  as  the  humble  dweller  in  the  narrow  ally,  and  some  regard 
ought  certainly  be  paid  to  the  cost.  Further,  the  summer  decorations 
ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  produc- 
tion of  displays  of  flowers  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  for  the  towns- 
folk do  not  limit  their  visits  to  the  parks  to  June  and  the  two  follow- 
ing months.  The  parks  are  to  be  seen  well  filled  with  visitors  from 
early  in  March  until  November  whenever  the  weather  is"  favourable 
for  outdoor  exercise,  and  during  the  period  embraced  by  those  nine 
months  a  constant  succession  of  flowers  is  much  wanted.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  both  parks  and  gardens  may  be  made  to  present  a 
bright  appearance  during  eight  months  at  least  of  every  twelve,  and 
be  throughout  the  time  not  less  attractive  than  they  usually  are 
during  the  summer  months.  But  to  accomplish  this  both  hardy  and 
tender  plants  must  be  pressed  into  the  service.  AVith  the  flowering 
plants  should  be  associated  some  of  the  nobler  forms  of  vegetation, 
but  these  should  be  limited  to  such  as  are  quite  hardy  or  well  able 
to  bear  the  roughest  weather  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed 
during  the  time  they  are  out-of-doors.  Plants  requiring  shelter  or 
in  danger  of  having  their  leaves  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wind  ought 
not  to  be  placed  either  in  the  flower  garden  or  in  the  pleasure  gi-ounds. 
We  should  indeed  have  plenty  of  colour  and  sufficient  plants  of 
noble  habit  or  graceful  outline  to  afford  that  Viiriety  so  essential  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  garden,  and  the  range  of  selection  should 
no  longer  be  eonflned  to  the  occupants  of  the  greenhouse  or  the 
herbaceous  border,  but  some  of  the  subjects  proper  to  the  planta- 
tion and  shrubbery  border  should  be  turned  to  account.  In  the 
hardy  trees  with  richly-coloured  or  otherwise  ornamental  leafage  we 
have  a  mine  of  wealth  tliat  is  as  yet  practically  unexplored.  No- 
where are  these  beautiful  trees  to  be  met  with  in  quantities,  and  in 
our  public  gardens  and  parks  it  is  such  a  rare  occurrence  to  meet 
with  a  tree  or  shrub  otherwise  than  of  an  ordinary  description,  that  one 
cannot  help  feeling,  however  reluctantly,  that  even  some  of  those  in 
high  places  would  be  all  the  better  for  being  reminded  that  there 
are  other  plants  with  yellow  leafage  besides  the  Golden  Feather,  that 
bronzy  leafage  is  not  exclusively  the  possession  of  the  Alternan- 
theras,  the  Coleus,  and  the  Perilla,  and  that  beauty  of  form  is  not 


limited  to  the  Abyssinian  Banana,  ■which,  unless  it  occupies  a  v(ry 
sheltered  nook,  is  always  in  imminent  danger  of  having  its  leaves 
torn  into  ribbons,  aiid  being  disfigured  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

Fi"om  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  what  we  have  most 
to  complain  of  in  the  matter  of  flower  garden  decoration  is  the  con- 
centration of  the  whole  resources  of  the  garden  upon  the  production 
of  a  display  extending  over  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  weeks,  a 
preponderance  of  colour,  flatness,  a  want  of  variety,  and  in  the  case 
of  carpet  bedding  costliness.  Onoe  a  determination  is  made  to  have 
the  garden  gay  with  flo-.vers  from  early  in  spring  until  the  autumn, 
difficulties  will  soon  vanish,  and  before  proceeding  far  in  the  work  of 
reformation  some  surprise  will  be  felt  that  they  were  supposed  to 
exist.  In  the  borders  will  be  planted  for  furnishing  flov.ers  for  the 
spring  season  the  perennial  Candj'tufts,  the  Alyssnm,  Aubrietias, 
dwarf  Phloxes,  Anemones,  Crown  Imperials,  Doronieums,  Irises, 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Globe-flowers,  and  Marsh  Marigolds.  For 
succeeding  the  foregoing  will  be  selected  Aquilegias,  Spirceas,  Pyre- 
thrums,  Dianthuses,  Delphiniums,  Cecums,  Phloxes,  Campanulas, 
Lychnis,  ffiuotheras.  Lilies,  Ka-nipfer's  Iris  in  variety,  and,  to  con- 
tinue the  display  until  the  damp  and  cold  peculiar  to  the  autumn 
season  put  a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  vegetation,  such  plants 
as  the  Japanese  Anemone,  perennial  Asters,  African  Lily,  eaily- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  of  which  there  are  many  excellent  varie- 
ties, Chelones,  Heleniums,  Senecios,  Coreopsis,  and  the  late-flower- 
ing Veronicas  will  be  selected.  What  a  wealth  of  beauty  we  have 
in  tlie  plants  enumerated  !  But  they  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  list  of  first-class  subjects  belonging  to  the  herbaceous  border; 
but  the  prudent  planter  will  avoid  too  lai'ge  a  number  of  kinds. 
Certainly  no  heed  will  be  taken  of  the  unattractive  class  of  plants 
represented  by  the  Chionographis,  on  which  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  conferred  a  first-class  certificate, 
as  much  probably  to  the  surprise  of  the  exhibitors  as  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  those  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  hardy  plants.  One 
reason  ■why  the  selection  should  be  limited  is  the  fact  that  the  hardy 
plantsaretobeplantedingreatmasses,  and  tlrese  masses  repeated  at  in- 
tervals. Another  is,  that  during  the  summer  season  the  hard}'  flowers  are 
tobe  supplemented  withzonalPelargoniums,  Asters,  Fuchsias,  Stocks, 
Petunias,  single  and  double  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Zinnias,  also  in  large 
groups.  Moreover,  the  border  is  not  to  be  limited  to  flowering  plants, 
for  in  it  must  have  a  place  the  Cannas,  giant  Fennels,  Tobaccos, 
Wigandias,  Sumachs,  and  some  of  the  shrubs  with  coloured  leafage. 
By  this  means  we  shall  have  an  abundance  of  flowers  for  as  long  a 
period  as  they  can  be  had  in  an  English  garden,  and  a  series  of  rich 
and  distinctive  effects. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  border  with  the  plants  briefly  mentioned 
we  would  have  along  the  back  in  large  clumps  the  red-leaved  Nut, 
■which  surpasses  in  colouring  all  the  tender  subjects  with  foliage  of 
a  similar  hue ;  Cannas,  the  golden  Catalpa,  Laburnum,  and  Elder  ; 
the  Stag's-horn,  and  scarlet  Sumach,  and  the  Japanese  Aralia,  which 
have  finelj'-divided  leaves  of  the  most  elegant  description ;  tall 
Dahlias,  Tritomas,  Heleniums,  and  otlier  of  the  tall-growing  sub- 
jects. Essential  to  the  production  of  a  decisive  effect  are  large 
masses  of  these  as  of  the  smaller  subjects,  and  instead  of  putting 
single  examples  so  many  feet  apart  in  a  line  the  whole  length  of  the 
border,  arrange  them  in  clumps  of  three  or  four  plants  each,  and 
thus  produce  masses  of  foliage,  or  foliage  and  flowers,  from  i  ft.  to 
6  ft.  over.  The  shrubs  are  to  be  pruned  back  annuallj',  to  prevent 
their  attaining  a  lieight  out  of  proportion  to  the  plants  with  which 
they  are  associated,  and  to  secure  a  much  finer  development  of 
leafage.  In  broad  borders  a  few  large  clumps  of  the  common  Asparagus 
may  have  a  place  with  advantage,  for  the  feathery  growth  is  unsur- 
passed in  elegance,  and  if  the  shoots  are  secured  to  stakes  neat  in 
appearance  and  of  moderate  strength  the  effect  produced  will  be 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  second  row  from  the  back  would  neces- 
sarily be  formed  with  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  the  bouquet  Dahlias  of 
dwarf  growth.  Lilies  in  variety,  the  most  hardy  and  free-growing 
being  as  a  matter  of  course  selected,  Crinums,  Veronicas,  the  Afri- 
can Lily,  Asters,  and  other  plants  about  2  ft.  in  height.  In  the 
row  immediately  in  front  Campanulas,  Daffodils,  Pelargoniums, 
Asters,  Petunias,  Geums,  Pyrtthruras,  Globe-flowers,  Senecios, 
dwarf  Veronicas,  and  the  spring- flowering  Anemones  should  have  a 
place,  and  along  the  front  would  be  arranged  the  Pansies,  Aubrie- 
tias, Primroses,  Hepaticas,  Squills,  Lobelias,  Alyssum,  Violas,  and 
such  others  as  either  spread  along  the  ground  or  do  not  rise  to  a 
height  exceeding  3  in.  or  4  in.  The  plants  forming  the  first, 
second,  and  third  rows  must,  as  well  as  those  in  the  fourth,  be  ar- 
ranged in  lax-ge  masses  ;  for  what  effect  is  produced  by  two  or  three 
Daffodils,  four  or  five  blooms  of  a  Polyanthus  or  Primrose,  or  one  or 
two  spikes  of  a  Delphinium  ?  and  who  can  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  great  beauty  of  Anthericum  liliastrum  from  a  single  spike  ?  We 
must  have  them  in  masses  2  ft.,  or  3  ft.,  or  4  ft.  over,  so  that  as 
they  come  into  bloom  they  •will  at  once  arrest  the  attention  and 
contribute  their  share  to  the  attractions  of  the  border.      To  accom.- 
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plish  the  desired  end  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  put  out  from 
four  to  six  plants  in  each  station,  and  with  ordinary  attention  they 
will  be  more  or  less  attractive  from  the  first. 

As  regards  making  selections,  I  would  advise  those  who  are  really 
desirous  of  effecting  a  change  for  the  better  in  their  flower  garden 
arrangements  to  visit  between  March  and  October  some  good  nur- 
series where  hardy  plants  are  grown  extensively  several  times,  and 
note  such  as  are  really  good  at  each  visit,  and  make  a  memorandum 
as  to  their  height,  habit,  season  of  flowering,  and  such  further  par- 
ticulars as  are  likely  to  be  useful  in  arranging  the  border.  In  the 
autumn  those  selected  could  be  purchased  and  planted  ;  but  as  Stocks 
of  the  finest  kinds  are  kept  in  pots,  the  better  course  will  be  to  give 
the  order  for  those  selected  at  each  visit,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
greater  degree  of  independence  will  be  felt,  and  on  the  other  there 
will  bo  some  assurance  that  the  time  occupied  in  pointing  out  the 
various  subjects  is  meeting  with  due  reward.  A  proper  preparation 
of  the  border  is  essential  to  success,  and  careful  attention  subse- 
quent to  its  being  planted  is  needful.  In  the  first  place  the  border 
should  have  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  or  leaf-mould,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two,  and  in  the  second  the  soil  must  be  broken  up  to  a  depth 
of  about  18  in.,  the  manure  being  equa'ly  mixed  throughout  the 
entire  depth.  The  plants  ought  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  arranged 
according  to  their  height  and  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and  due 
attention  must  be  paid  to  their  time  of  flowering,  so  that  in  each 
season  tliere  may  be  an  equal  distribution  of  flowers  throughout  the 
border.  In  the  subsequent  manageincut  frequent  disturbance  of  the 
plants  and  deep  digging  must  be  avoided.  Certain  attentions  will 
be  required,  as,  for  example,  the  pricking  in  of  moderate  dressings 
of  manure  annually  or  every  second  year  at  a  time  when  plants  that 
die  down  in  the  autumn  have  made  sufficient  growth  for  their 
stations  to  be  accurately  determined,  and  the  thinning  out  of  the 
flower-spikes  of  such  as  usually  produce  a  superabundance.  In  addi- 
tion, tlie  removal  of  the  flowers  of  those  which  seed  freely  as  soon 
as  they  liave  lost  their  freshness  must  have  attention,  as  tlie  pro- 
duction of  a  crop  of  seed  imposes  a  severe  strain  upon  most  plants, 
and  frequently  prevents  tlieir  producing  a  satisfactory  display  of 
bloom  in  the  season  following. 

Much  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  filling  of  'the  borders 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  large  beds,  for  they  also  are  very 
pleasing  and  effective  when  filled  with  judiciously-selected  mixtures 
either  of  flowers  or  foliage  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Supposing 
•we  have  a  series  of  beds  alongside  one  of  the  principal  walks  to  fill, 
and  instead  of  following  the  orthodox  plan  of  crowding  them  with 
bedders  of  the  ordinary  type,  we  arrange  every  second  or  third  with 
plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  leafage,  and  the  others 
with  flowering  plants  held  in  the  highest  favour.  Tlie  change  would 
be  complete  and  for  the  better.  Tlie  masses  of  colour  would  be 
broken  up,  a  pleasing  variety  afforded,  and  an  effect  not  wanting  in 
richness  produced.  In  one  bed  may  be  arranged  a  great  mass  of 
Cannas  in  variety  ;  in  the  second  the  principal  forms  of  the  lovely 
Japanese  Maple,  Acer  polymorphuiii ;  in  the  third  the  hardy  shrubs 
and  trees  having  golden,  silvery-variegated,  or  bronzy  leafage ; 
whilst  the  fourth  may  contain  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hardy  trees 
with  elegantly-divided  foliage.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  confine 
the  change  to  promenade  beds.  Those  forming  geometrical  schemes 
may  be  similarly  dealt  with,  and  grand  masses  of  foliage  formed  at 
suitable  points.  Isolated  beds  atTord  still  greater  facilities  for  effect- 
ing improvements  in  the  direction  liere  indicatea,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  secure  some  degree 
of  difference  at  each  step.  Here  we  would  have  a  mass  of  Pelargo- 
niums, there  a  mass  of  foliage,  farther  ou  a  clump  of  Fuchsias,  and 
so  ou.  lu  rather  secluded  nooks  may  be  arranged,  in  a  way  that  they 
present  the  appearance  of  springing  from  the  Grass,  clumps  of 
Maples,  Cannas,  or  P;eonies,  single  specimens  of  the  noble  AVigandia, 
or  some  bold  growing  Palm  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  the 
weather,  a  cluster  of  the  variegated  Maize,  or  large  bushes  of  the 
coloured-leaved  or  other  shrubs  and  trees  mentioned.  Indeed,  the 
arrangements  that  suggest  themselves  appear  to  be  well-nigh  in- 
numerable, and  those  who  determine  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
the  present  costly  and  puerile  system  may  be  assured  that  they  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  producing  effects  that  will  be  at  once  bold  and 
tasteful  without  an  extravagant  outlay  of  money.— Gardeners' 
Mayazine.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^^_^^_^ 

Hardiness  of  Lilium  Parkmanni.— Mr.Waterer  subjected 
this  beautiful  Lily  to  a  severe  test  last  winter.  The  whole  stock  was 
left  out  in  a  bed,  and  now  appears  none  the  worse.  The  plants  are 
growing  away  vigorously,  and  many  of  tlie  strongest  were  beginning 
to  show  indications  of  flowering  the  first  week  in  this  month.  The 
Knap  Hill  soil,  both  surface  and  under  stratum,  is  no  doubt  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  this  and  other  Lilies  of  a  like  character,  the 
porous  nature  of  the  subsoil  allowing  the  water  to  pass  freely  through 
it,  whereby  the  roots  escape  injury. — A.  Z. 
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Hardy  Plants  at  Tottenham. — The  Halo  Farm  Nurseries  are 
rich  in  P;vonies,  Delphiniums,  and  all  other  kinds  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  bulbs  ;  large  breaks  of  Lilium  colchicum  are  now  finely 
in  flower.  Two  of  the  showiest  herbaceous  plants  for  ordinary  bor- 
der planting  to  flower  at  this  season  are  the  Oriental  Poppy  and  Heme- 
rocallis  flava,  and  their  flowers  are  likewise  especially  valuable  for 
producing  a  striking  effect  in  a  cut  state.  I  moreover  observed  the 
other  day  many  lovely  tilings  in  flower  on  the  rockery,  and  amongst 
others  a  beautiful  group  of  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  Papaver  alpinum, 
and  Hypericum  orieutale — the  last  a  neat  dwarf  species  just  begin- 
ning to  show  flower.  Linaria  pallida,  a  compact,  close-growing, 
fast  spreading  little  plant,  was  densely  covered  with  blossoms,  and 
was  especially  attractive,  creeping  over  a  jutting  mound  ;  and  the 
Edelweiss,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  seemed  quite  at 
home,  thriving  luxuriantly  in  its  own  particular  lied  of  moist  peat 
intermixed  with  broken  sandstone.  Pentstemon  speciosus  is  a  fine 
plant  for  either  rockery  or  border  ;  and  not  the  least  effective  bits  of 
planting  were  the  fine  bushes  of  Rosa  rugosa  and  R.  rugosa  alba, 
which  crowned  the  summit  of  the  rockery  in  several  places  ;  whilst 
the  little  Rosa  pyrenaica  had  a  pretty  effect  in  one  of  the  intersecting 
valleys. — H  HoED.iY. 

Viburnum  Sieboldl. — This  rather  handsome  foliaged  shrub 
bloomed  witli  me  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  the  flowers  appeared  to  me 
to  be  small,  dull,  and  worthless,  most  resembling  an  inferior  variety 
of  tlie  common  Laurustinus  ;  indeed,  so  struck  was  I  with  the  in- 
feriority and  wortlilessness  of  the  plant,  that  I  took  it  up  out  of  the 
good  place  it  occupied  in  one  of  my  border  shrubberies  and  put  it  in 
a  hollow  of  a  rocky  bank,  not  caring  mucli  whether  it  lived  or  died  ; 
under  which  circumstances  it  of  course  lived,  but  has  not,  I  think, 
liloomed  since.  The  variety  originally  and  erroneously  distributed 
aa  Viburnum  Sieboldi,  but  which  is  really  V.  Awafuki,  a  much 
handsomer  foliaged  but  decidedly  more  delicate  species,  has  not  yet, 
that  I  know  of,  bloomed  anywhere  in  this  country,  though  it  was 
sold  to  me  as  producing  large  bunches  of  white  bloom.  It  was 
quite  killed  with  me  during  the  severe  winter  before  last,  though  at 
my  next  door  neighbour's  it  survived  almost  uninjured,  through  being 
planted,  I  suppose,  in  a  more  sheltered  position,  with  a  thick  bank 
of  evergreens  behind  it. — W.  E.  Gumbletox,  Belgrove,  Queenstoion. 

Aquilegias  at  Marlfleld. — With  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bagwell  these 
are  special  favourites.  They  are  grown  principally  in  the  borders  in 
tolerably  rich  loam,  and  protected  from  the  north  and  east  by  a 
shrubbery  border.  A.  chrysantha  is  very  luxuriant  and  requires 
much  more  space  than  the  more  dwarf  A.  ccerulea — the  former  a 
bright  golden  straw  colour,  2i  ft.  or  so  high,  and  the  latter  13  in.,  and 
of  a  bright  soft  blue,  not  so  deep  as  A.  glandulosa,  which  many  prefer 
to  all  others.  No  garden  should  be  without  these,  but  there  is  often 
a  difficulty  in  procuring  true  seed.  There  are  numberless  other  varie- 
ties in  the  spring  garden. — W.  J.  M.,  Olonmcl. 

Anemone  Seed. — I  have  had  this  spring  a  bed  of  the  finest 
giant  varieties  of  Anemone  coronaria  that  I  ever  saw.  The  blooms 
were  of  immense  size,  botli  semi-double  and  single,  fully  as  large  as 
Tulips,  and  of  every  shade  of  scaidet,  crimson,  rose,  violet,  and  lilac. 
The  seed  matured  rapidly  under  the  almost  cloudless  skies  of  the 
past  May  ;  and  as  I  have  collected  more  than  I  required  for  myself, 
I  should  bo  very  happy  to  share  it  with  others.  Any  one  sending  a 
directed  and  stamped  envelope  to  me  will  receive  the  seed  by  return 
of  post  as  long  as  my  stock  holds  out.  If  sown  now,  the  plants  will 
flower  next  spring. — L.  B.,  Samlford  Hill,  Ranelaijh,  Dublin. 

Lamium  longifloram. — Your  praise  of  Lamium  loiigiflorum 
(p.  514)  is  well  merited.  It  has  been  most  effective  witli  me  for 
several  weeks  past.  I  was  much  struck  with  its  beauty  last  spring 
in  the  environs  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  where  it  is  a  common  wayside 
plant.  I  dug  up  several  roots,  but  they  were  taken  from  me  and 
destroyed  by  the  donankn  at  Iran,  whose  busiuess  it  is  to  carry  out 
the  idiotic  and  perfectly  inoperative  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
Phylloxera,  which  are  now,  alas,  in  force  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  are  not  only  a  disgrace  to  civilisation,  but  betray  an 
ignorance  so  intense,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  describe  it. — 
H.  Hakpur  Ckewe,  Dmi/lon-Beauchamp  Kertonj,  Tring. 

Sikkim  Mountain  Rhubarb  (Rheum  nobile).— The  annexed 
woodcut,  prepared  from  a  photograph,  is  a  representation  of  this 
Rhubarb  as  it  appeared  the  other  day  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  and  of  which  some  account  was  given  in  The  Gardex 
(p.  468).  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  very  different  from  any  Rhubarb 
in  cultivation.  In  its  native  country  it  is  described  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  as  growing  3  ft.  high,  and  forming  conical  towers  of  th:; 
most  delicate  straw-coloured,  shining,  semi-transparent,  concave,  im- 
bricating bracts,  the  upper  of  which  have  pink  edges  ;  the  large, 
bright,  glossy,  shining,  green,  radical  leaves,  with  red  petioles  and 
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nerves,  forming  a  broad  base  to  the  whole.  On  turning  up  the 
bracts  the  beautiful,  membranous,  fragile,  pink  stipules  are  seen  like 
red  tissue-paper,  and  within  these  again  tlie  short-branched  panicles 
of  insignificant  green  flowers.  The  root  is  very  long,  often  many 
feet,  and  winds  among  the  rocks  ;  it  is  as  thick  as  the  arm,  and 
bright  j'ellow  inside.  After  flowering  the  stem  lengthens,  the 
bracts  separate  one  from  another,  become  coarse  red  brown,  withered 
and  torn  ;  finally,  as  the  fruit  ripens  they  fall  away,  leaving  a  ragged- 
lookingstem,  covered 

with  panicles  of  deep        . 

brown  pendulous 
fruits.  In  tlie  winter 
these  naked  black 
stems,  projecting 
from  the  beetling 
cliffs  or  towering 
above  the  snow,  are 
in  dismal  keeping 
with  the  surrounding 
desolation  of  the  sea- 
son. Tlie  natives,  it 
is  said,  eat  the  plea- 
santly acid  stems. 
It  not  only  differs 
widely  in  habit  of 
growth  from  any 
other  ordinarj'  kind 
of  Rheum,  as  well 
as  from  the  other  two 
Himalayan  species, 
viz.,  Rheum  acumi- 
natum and  R  Emodi, 
but  it  is  also  unlike 
them  in  being  much 
less  robust  in  growtli, 
and  consequently  one 
of  tlie  most  difficult 
to  manage,  especially 
in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land .  For  some  years 
it  has  baffled,  like 
the  Kerguelen  Cab- 
bage (Pringlea  anti- 
scorbutica),  the  ef- 
forts of  many  clever 
plantsmen  in  this 
country  and  on  the 
Continent  to  grow  it 
successfully,  and  at 
Kew,  where  hun- 
dreds of  plants  have 
been  raised  and  dis- 
tributed, it  abso- 
lutely refuses  to 
thrive  more  than  a 
year  or  two,  despite 
the  many  attempts 
that  have  been  made 
to  grow  it.  It  has 
been  tried  there  in 
many  situations  and 
under  various  con- 
ditions, but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Tlie  plants 
grow  with  compara- 
tive vigour  till  the 
second  or  third  year, 
then  they  gradually 
pine  away  and  die. 
Often  they  have  been 
thrown  away  in  con- 
sequence of  the 
plants  dying  down 
to  the  rootstock. 
The  success  thj.t  has  attended  its  culture  at  Edinburgh  is  no  doubt 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  much  colder  and  moister  atmosphere, 
and  especially  the  two  last  wet  summers,  coupled  of  course  with 
close  attention  with  regard  to  other  conditions  of  culture.  In  a 
seedling  state  this  R.  nobile  is  particularly  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
green  fly  and  other  insect  pests,  and  if  measures  are  not  taken  to 
destroy  them,  they  soon  materially  injure  the  plant.  Any  hints  as  to 
how  it  has  been  grown  so  successfully  at  Edinburgh  would  doubtless 
be  welcome  to  many  of  our  readers. — W.  G. 


The  Sikkim  Mountain  Ehubarb  (Rheum  nobile),  4  ft.  high.      From  a  photograph  ot  a  plant  that 
flowered  in  the  Edinburgh  iJotanic  Garden . 


Rhododendron  davuricum. — I  observed  this  useful  Rhodo- 
dendrom  flowering  very  freely  in  the  grounds  at  Farnham  Castle 
early  in  Marcli  last,  and  I  regret  that  it  is  not  oftener  met  with  in 
gardens  than  it  is.  Cut  sprays  of  it  in  vases,  &c. ,  are  very  pretty, 
and  it  is  most  valuable  as  an  early  decorative  shrub  planted  along 
with  Forsythias.  Garryas,  and  similar  flowering  shrubs. — J.  C.   F. 

Hybridised  Mignonette. — I  am  desirous  of  learning  whether 
any  of  the  realers  of  The  Garden  have  attempted  at  any  time  to 

cross  the  wild  Re- 
seda lutea  witli  the 
garden  varieties ;  and 
if  so,  witli  what  re- 
sult. I  am  attempt- 
ing to  cross  flowers 
of  R.  lutea  wi  th  those 
of  Miles'  Sjiiral,  and 
vice  versa,  the  object 
in  view  being  to 
obtain  a  perfectly 
hardy  and  perhaps 
perennial  sweet- 
scented  hybrid,  as 
the  garden  variety 
is  not  really  hardy, 
and  practically  is  but 
an  annual  ;  whilst 
the  wild  R.  lutea, 
though  so  liardy,  is 
scentless,  and  has  a 
coarse,  rambling 
habit  of  growth.  I 
found  my  plant  of 
the  latter  on  a  rail- 
way embankment  at 
Beale  last  autumn, 
evidently  a  seedling 
plant,  and  have 
found  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  it  in  a 
pot  in  a  cool  house 
through  the  winter. 
It  is  so  often  that 
diverse  species  of  the 
same  family  fail  to 
cross,  that  perchance 
all  my  trouble  may 
be  thrown  away ; 
still,  the  object  I 
have  in  view  is  worth 
seeking  for.  Even  a 
yellow  annual  gar- 
den kind  would  be 
a  noveltj'.  I  observe 
that,  wliilst  the  seed- 
pods  of  Miles'  kind 
are,  as  with  all  the 
garden  kinds,  pen- 
dent, those  of  R. 
lutea  are  erect.  Al- 
though a  British 
jjlant,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  common 
that  comparatively 
few  know  it ;  and 
for  that  reason  it  is 
well  worth  a  place 
on  a  large  rockwork, 
where  its  rambling 
habit  would  show  it 
to  be  quite  at  home. 
I  hope  to  have  seed 
in  a  month,  and 
shall  thus  be  enabled 
to  sow,  and  perhaps, 
if  I  am  sufficiently  fortunate,  get  bloom  in  the  autumn. — A.  D. 

Plant  Nomenclature. — The  Spiraja  family  present  a  puzzle 
to  unlearned  plantsmen.  I  observe  that  Mr.  Bull's  variety  of 
Spiroea  Aruncus  is  described  as  a  Spiraia.  If  this  is  a  Spirsea,  why 
is  the  familiar  japonioa  termed  by  some  writers  Hoteia,  and  by  others 
Astilbe?  Can  a  plant  have  three  diverse  botanical  designations  ?  or 
does  each  writer  on  this  or  other  plants  manufacture  his  own  ?  If  a 
Spirtea,  why  call  it  Hoteia  ?  and  if  a  Hoteia,  why  call  it  Spirtea  ?  One 
must  be  right,  and  the  other  must  be  wrong. — D. 
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I  should  liki^  to  call  attention  to  the  way  in  wliicli  botanical 
societies  teacli  botany,  as  shown  in  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Eegeut's  Park.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  seven  large  patches  of 
one  common  Hieracium  all  bearing  different  Latin  names 
painted  on  iron.  The  names  were,  of  course,  all  to  the  wrong 
plant.  At  present  there  is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  our 
botanic  gardens  and  certain  nurseries  in  which  hardy  flowers 
are  grown,  so  that  if  people  want  to  see  what  is  possible  and 
what  is  beautiful  in  this  way,  they  must  not  look,  as  a  rule,  to 
botanic  gardens,  but  go  to  the  various  private  gardens  or 
nurseries  to  see  the  many  lovely  things  that  adorn  our  gardens 
eight  months  out  of  the  twelve.  If  the  Botanic  Society  should 
not  do  what  I.  suggested  last  week,  and  luake  their  gardens 
fairly  representative  of  the  flower  life  that  has  been  gathering 
around  us  during  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  the  very  least  we 
can  expect  of  them  is  that  such  plants  as  they  do  grow  should 
be  correctly  named.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  difficult  to  find  a 
young  man  whose  simple  duty  it  would  be  to  superintend 
this  dejiartment,  so  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  state  in  which 
it  now  is. 

We  have  always  seen  a  good  deal  of  misnaming  in  our 
botanic  gardens.  I  remember  not  many  years  ago  at  Kew 
that  a  very  large  bed  was  filled  with  plants  of  the  common 
perennial  Lupine,  each  with  a  different  Latin  name.  Now,  I 
submit  that  it  is  little  less  than  monstrous  that  any  botanic 
society  or  national  institution  avowedly  botanical  should  carry 
on  its  business  in  such  a  manner.  Imagine  the  unfortunate 
student  or  visitor  not  learned  in  botany  innocently  going 
over  these  labels  and  trying  to  find  out  the  diti'erences  amongst 
the  plants  !  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  some  poor 
gardeners  for  their  ignorance  of  botanical  names,  and  these 
botanical  people  give  themselves  serious  airs  on  some  horticul- 
tural questions,  and  yet  the  very  thing  which  they  should  do 
in  the  interest  alike  of  botany,  gardeners,  and  the  public  is 
neglected — that  is  to  say,  the  correct  uomeuclature  of  the 
plants  grown  in  their  gardens. 

In  reply  to  an  address  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Ireland,  Earl  Cowper  made  some  just  observations  on  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  gardener's  work.  "  For  my  part," 
he  said,  "  I  must  be  content  as  regards  horticulture  to  admire 
the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  garden  full  of  rich  and  varied 
colours,  or  to  wonder  in  silent  ignorance  at  the  different 
developments  of  which  the  same  plant  is  capable  under 
different  treatment.  Do  not  think,  however,  I  undervalue 
the  science  which  it  is  your  business  to  encourage.  I  am  well 
aware  that  no  occupation  requires  more  natural  ability,  infor- 
mation acquired  by  great  study — more  labour  of  body,  or  more 
anxious  or  incessant  application  of  the  mind  than  that  of  the 
head  gardener  of  a  large  establishment.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  humanising  effect  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
upon  the  roughest  and  most  uneducated  men.  I  am  aware 
also  of  the  intimate  manner  in  which  all  sciences  are  con- 
nected together,  and  that  the  peculiar  study  which  is  neces- 
sary for  success  in  horticulture  has  done  and  may  be  expected 
to  do  as  much  towards  solving  the  great  problems  of  the 
universe  as  any  other." 

* 

"  T.  B."  is  a  peculiar  man  to  argue  with.  You  place  a 
variety  of  reasons,  which  wouLl  satisfy  any  ordinary  mortal, 
before  him,  and  instead  of  noticing  them  he  rushes  through 
the  lot  and  again  calls  out  his  "not  possible."  However,  let 
us  com3  to  the  few  points  which  he  raises.  "  Over  thirty 
years  ago  I   was  well  acquainted  with  one  of  these  unhealed 


houses,  standing  only  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  in  Lanca- 
shire, where  there  is  less  spring  frost  than  in  many  places 
further  south,  but  further  from  the  sea.  In  it  were  planted 
out  some  of  the  best  and  largest  Camellias  at  that  time  in 
the  kingdom,  and  yet  much  of  their  bloom  was  generally  so 
far  spoilt  by  frost,  that  sometimes  for  weeks  one  could  not 
have  cut  a  perfect  flower,  although  hundreds  were  open." 
N"ow  in  liundreds  of  gardens  in  Southern  England  the 
Camellia  blooms  perfectly  in  the  open  air  without  any  protec- 
tion at  all.  The  winter  before  last  was  one  of  the  severest 
we  have  had  in  this  country,  and  yet  during  the  following 
spring  I  saw  Camellias  laden,  as  I  never  saw  them  indoors, 
with  fine  blooms  standing  unprotected  in  the  open  air. 
This  was  in  various  parts  of  the  south  coast,  and  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  what  was  the  cause  1  Why,  simply  a  degree 
or  two  of  heat,  an  alteration  of  the  conditions  less  than  would 
be  afforded  by  a  well-built,  dry,  light,  and  unheated  house.  I 
dissent  entirely  from  the  following  passage :  "  When  these  plants 
are  fixed  immovably  underglass  in  acoldhouse  there  is  no  means 
of  regulating  the  time  of  their  growth  and  the  setting  of  their 
flowei'-buds ;  consequently  the  blooming  is  unsatisfactory," 
as  I  have  seen  superb  Camellias  both  in  tubs  and  planted  out 
grown  in  houses  where  there  was  no  means  of  "  regulating 
the  time  of  their  growth  and  the  setting  of  their  flower-buds." 
So  much  for  a  well-known  plant  of  ordinary  culture. 

« 

But  on  p.  485  I  took  care  to  point  out  that  the  system  of 
a  well-built  and  well-lighted  cool  house  was  much  more  valu- 
able in  enabling  us  to  enjoy  types  of  vegetation  now  seldom 
fairly  represented  in  gardens  ;  and  also  to  add  to  our  garden 
pleasures  in  prolonging  the  bloom  of  a  large  number  of  beauti- 
ful things  by  simply  placing  them  in  a  well-lighted  glass 
structure  in  the  spring.  I  spoke  of  types  of  vegetation  for 
which  a  hothouse  is  no  more  necessary  than  it  is  for  a  grizzly 
bear,  but  which  a  cool  house  would  enable  us  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  save  them  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  season  however  severe.  I  distinctly  stated 
that  the}'  were  to  be  specially  well  grown  in  pots  for  this  pur- 
pose and  transferred  from  the  ground  at  a  certain  season.  Yet 
'■  T.  B."  answers  me  by  such  a  phrase  as  this — "  The  hardier 
a  plant  is  the  less  it  will  bear  continualli/  keeping  under 
glass  !  "  If  "  T.  B."  were  to  write  till  doomsday  he  will  not 
prevent  this  excellent  idea  being  carried  out.  I  urge  readers 
of  The  Garden  who  have  the  opportunity  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  They  may  be  absolutely  certain  of  success,  the  one  , 
condition  necessary  being  to  choose  subjects  best  fitted 
for  the  work  from  the  enormous  number  of  suitable 
plants  now  in  cultivation  in  Europe.  Mr.  Fish's  suggestive 
note  (p.  522)  will  help  people  to  be  strong  in  their  selection, 
though  that  note  does  not  allude  to  the  number  of  beautiful 
hardy  bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants  which  may  be  enjoyed  to 
perfection  in  this  way.  The  one  point  in"T.  B.'s"  letter 
that  calls  for  thought  is  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  might 
freeze  occasionallj-.  Well,  that  could  be  guarded  against  by 
plunging  the  pots  in  some  light  dry  material,  or  by  other 
mechanical  means.  The  means  of  warming  our  cool  house 
which  "  T.  B."  calls  for  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  would 
spoil  the  plan  at  once.  Every  one  can  appreciate  the  comfort 
of  getting  rid  of  the  trouble,  expense,  and  filth  of  the  heating 
apparatus.  I  have  often  seen  gardens  in  the  remotest  country 
]3laces  disfigured  by  the  mere  smoke  of  all  this  pot  and  kettle 
business.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  have  a  handsome 
series  of  houses  both  for  fruit  and  flowers  well  filled  and  pro- 
ductive from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  without  a  single 
pipe  or  flue;  but  the  selection  of  the  subjects  must  be  done 
with  care  and  knowledge,  and  the  houses  should  be  well 
built,  strong,  perfectly  dry,  and  in  sunny  positions.     Even  if 
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their  contents  were  likely  to  suffer  a  little  from  intense  cold 
in  unfavourable  districts,  some  mechanical  or  other  means 
might  be  found  to  protect  them  without  resorting  to  fire- 
heating,  which  should  be  entirely  abolished  in  their  case. 

* 

In  speaking  to  Mr.  Crump,  of  Blenheim,  the  other  day,  he 
bore  witness  to  the  great  assistance  which  the  gardener  may 
obtain  from  hardy  flowers  where  large  supplies  of  bloom  ars 
required  in  a  cut  state.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  most  rare  to 
see  such  provision  made  for  them  as  might  easily  be  made. 
From  the  season  of  the  Narcissi  to  that  of  Christmas  Eoses 
it  is  possible  to  gather  quantities  of  the  fairest  of  flowers 
from  hardy  plants  alone,  and  nothing  would  be  more  useful  to 
a  gardener  than  a  good  selection  of  them  for  that  purpose. 
As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  establish  and  keep  in  order  a 
good  collection  without  the  aid  of  a  little  nursery  in  which 
new  or  scarce  kinds  can  be  increased,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
combine  such  nursery  with  a  department  for  the  supply  of 
cut  flowers.  There  ought  to  be  in  all  places  a  piece  of  ground, 
rather  light  in  character,  in  which  all  kinds  in  the  least 
scarce,  or  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  good  stock,  might 
be  pulled  in  pieces  and  placed  in  lines.  As  these  should  be 
kinds  always  chosen  for  their  beauty,  such  a  nursery  would 
probably  give  a  stock  of  flowers  for  cutting  in  due  time ;  and 
as  plants  would  be  placed  there  for  increase  mainly,  so  they 
might  be  cut  freely  in  the  bud,  or  in  any  other  stage  in  which 
they  might  be  thought  beautiful.  With  them  might  also  be 
associated  in  4-ft.  beds  the  numerous  beautiful  plants  which  re- 
quire annual  or  biennial  propagation  or  division,  such  as  the 
old  Double  Eockets,  Clove  Carnations  and  Pinks,  ornamental 
G-rasses  of  the  smaller  sort,  and  other  plants  desirable  for 
cutting  or  preservation.  In  the  same  place  seedlings  might 
be  raised.  Such  a  department,  well  carried  out,  would  soon 
enable  the  gardener  to  fill  up  blanks  and  form  bold  groups  of 
beds  wherever  he  pleased.  He  could  also  exchange  more 
freely,  and  thereby  enrich  his  collection. 

» 

There  are  no  plants  which  lend  themselves  so  well  to  the 
wild  garden  as  the  various  Borageworts.  At  Blenheim  I  was 
charmed  to  see  the  tall  old  Symphytum  asperrimum  in  fine 
bloom  in  certain  shady  dells,  of  which  it  has  taken  free  pos- 
session ;  the  intensity  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  fresh- 
ness and  stateliness  of  the  foliage  and  stems  were  such  as  are 
never  seen  in  borders.  When  this  plant  is  grown  in  the 
botanic  garden,  or  in  a  border  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  it  gets 
rusty,  and  indeed  is  not  fit  for  such  a  position ;  but  in  the 
shade  among  coarse  vegetation  it  is  quite  at  home,  and  flowers 
better  than  if  it  were  exposed.  The  flowers  would  come  in 
well  for  cutting.  In  the  same  place  the  old  favourite  Ompha- 
lodes  verna  is  wild  in  the  Grass  on  one  of  the  banks  over  the 

lake — just  the  place  for  it. 

* 

Among  neglected  plants  must  be  placed  our  little  friend  the 

Woodruff,  which  one  does  not  see  half  as  often  as  it  deserves. 

Apart  from  its  pleasant  scent,  the  sparkling   white  flowers 

over  the  shining  green  are  very    cheerful  in  spring.      Oddly 

enough,  in  the  town  of  Steyning,  in  Sussex,  where  there   are 

no  little  gardens  in  front,  as  a  rule,  the   love   of  gardening 

has  urged  the  inhabitants  to  plant  flowers  in  the  street,  so  to 

say  ;  and  one  of  the  prettiest  growths  of  Woodruff  I  saw  in  that 

town  this  spring  was  planted  in  the  pavement  against  a  cottage, 

and  growing  quite  happily  a  foot  or  so  towards  the  street. 

# 

A  noble  Eose — Gloire  de  Dijon — with  many  flowers  and 
lovely  buds,  hanging  free  from  the  walls  of  a  Sussex  cottage 
the  other  day,  reminded  one  of  how  much  we  lose  by 
crucifying,  so  to  say,  Eoses  against  walls.  Climbing  Eoses, 
one  feels,  should  be  allowed  to  be  perfectly  free  if  well  done. 


but  our  finer  Tea  Eoses  are  usually  carefully  nailed  in,  and, 
of  course,  good  culture  is  quite  compatible  with  tliat,  and 
even  wise  pruning.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  flowering 
shoots  are  brought  forth  boldly  from  the  wall  and  hang 
down — a  crowd  of  lovely  buds  and  flowers.  It  suggested 
that  with  even  the  choicer  Tea  and  other  Eoses  trained 
against  walls  a  much  freer  system  than  what  is  common 
would  be  desirable. 

Colour  we  all  hear  of  in  connection  with  bedding  plants  as 
if  nothing  else  aflForded  it.  Now,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated, 
all  the  noble  colour  is  with  the  hardy  plants,  and  any  one  can 
verify  it  for  themselves  at  this  and  at  other  seasons.  Stand- 
ing at  present  among  Mr.  Eobert  Parker's,  or  any  other  good 
collection  of  Irises  grown  in  visible  masses  or  groups,  one 
may  well  ask  where  is  there  any  colour  better.  Then,  again, 
one  early  spring  day  I  saw  Mr.  Peter  Barr's  field  of  Daftodils 
dancing  in  the  sun  and  showing  a  sea  of  colour  which  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  in  English  gardens  from  any  other 
source  at  the  same  season.  The  old  system  of  sticking  in 
little  plants  everywhere  has  given  rise  to  the  false  notion 
that  we  must  go  to  tender  plants  for  colour  ;  whereas,  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  fine  hardy  species  we  now  have,  if 
put  in  artistic  groups  or  natural-looking  masses,  would  afford  a 
beauty  of  colour  such  as  has  never  been  seen  in  gardens.  So 
of  the  rock  plants,  which  ought  to  be  in  little  colonies   and 

groups,  as  they  are  in  Nature  frequently. 

* 

"J.  C,  Byfleet,"  on  the  Hemlock  Spruce  (p.  525)  is  very 

interesting,  as  he  generally  is,  but  the  state  of  the  Hemlock 

Spruce  in  England  generally  is  one  of  the  things  that  puzzles 

me.      It  lives  and  is  hardy  and  green,  but  never  seems  to  grow 

into  a  stately  tree,   as   it   does  at  home.     That  the  Hemlock 

Spruce  in  England  is  not  what  it  is  in  Canada  is  certain  ;  but 

whether  this  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  summer   heat  to  develop 

the  growth  or  the  lack  of  water  I  cannot   say  ;  and  although. 

it  may  be  in  fairly  good  condition  at  St.  George's  Hill  and  a  • 

few  other  places,   I  have  lost  all  hope  of  it  as  a  fine  tree.     A 

large  bush  or  low  tree  it  often  makes.     Doss  it  do  any  better 

in  Scotland  I 

* 

At  the  Botanic  the  other  day  the  prettiest  thing  and  the 

most   instructive  was  a  bank  covered  by   cool,  dark  green 

masses  of  the  New  Zealand  Todea  superba,  arranged  by  j\lr. 

O'Brien,    of  the    Pine-apple   Nurserj^      Among   these   were 

dotted  sparsely  single  plants  and  small  groups  of  Orchids  and 

other  flowers.     The  effect  was  immeasurably  better  than  that 

of  any  other  group  in  the  place,  owing  to  the  fair  proportion 

observed  between   the  flowers  and  greenery.     It   is  not  only 

in    the    mixed    border    and   in  the   flower  garden    that    the 

plum-pudding  style  of  crowding   things   together  does  harm 

and  destroys  all   good   effect,   but  also   at  our  flower  shows. 

The  way  the  plants   are   massed  without    any   relief  to  the 

eye  in  spreading  verdure  between  is  sad  to  see.      Our  flower 

siaows  would  be  much  more  enjoyable  if  this  were  changed. 

« 

The  advocacy  of  raised  mounds,  stated  in  article  inserted 
on  p.  509  last  week,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  against.  One  of 
the  most  unwise  ways  of  spending  money  in  a  garden  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  of  raising  artificial  mounds.  It  is 
the  cherished  "  fad  "  of  the  ordinary  type  of  landscape  gar- 
dener, who  thinks  he  makes  a  beautiful  and  varied  garden  by 
sticking  pudding-like  mounds  here  and  there.  Almost  in- 
variably when  this  sort  of  thing  is  attempted  it  is  by  those  who 
have  not  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  the  natural  gradation  of 
ground,  and  the  easy,  imperceptible  slopes  which  it  usually 
takes  in  the  gardening  regions  of  England.  But  even  where  it 
could  be   well  done,   and  by  a  man  of  thought  and  taste, 
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the  practice  is  of  extremely  doubtful  value.  To  take  advan- 
tage of  natural  diversity  of  ground  is  a  different  thing  ;  but 
the  most  beautiful  and  bold  diversity  of  scene  can  be  eft'ected 
by  planting  alone  in  perfectly  level  ground,  of  which  many 
instances  can  be  given  ;  therefore  pulling  about  the  eartli  and 
throwing  it  into  all  sorts  of  billycock-hat  protuberances  is 
not  a  sign  of  good  landscape  gardening.  In  the  case  of  exca- 
vation, it  is  possible  to  now  and  then  make  a  useful  shelter 
belt  or  mound.  In  all  such  cases  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  earth  is  not  thrown  into  unnatural  outlines. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  raisers  of  new  plants  would 
sometimes  consider  the  effect  of  producing  a  number  of  things, 
with  very  slight  differences,  running  into  each  other,  and 
frequently  without  any  real  beauty.  The  Coleus  is  at  present 
a  case  in  point.  To  see  two  or  three  brilliant  forms  of  this 
in  its  best  condition  is  interesting,  but  a  number  of  them 
together — different  kinds — even  when  seen  at  flower  shows, 
often  produce  an  effect  too  like  a  piece  of  foxy  carpet.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  hybridisors  in  the  end  destroy  their  own  work, 
to  to  say.  The  public  soon  tire  of  much  of  this  seedy-weedy 
business — this  indefinite  reproduction  of  the  same  poor  type, 
and  finish  by  giving  up  the  culture  of  the  plants  so  treated. 
It  is  often  desirable  to  suppress  altogether  instead  of  increasing 
"a  n'lmber  of  poor  intermediate  forms.  Ju.sticia. 


TREES,    SHRUBS,    AND     WOODLANDS. 

RHODODENDRONS    AT    KNAP    HILL. 

O.'  the  in  my  p'ant3  that  suffered  through  the  effects  of  the  last  cold 
sunless  summer  there  are  none  that  hiive  shown  it  n\ore  than  Rho- 
dodendrons, at  least  as  far  as  deficiency  of  flowers  is  concerned. 
Kven  in  the  cise  of  the  freest  blooming  kinds  flowers  are  scarce, 
there  being  only  here  and  there  a  plant  clothed  with  a  good  sheet 
of  bloonr.  In  such  an  eitablishmcut  as  this  there  is,  however,  each 
year  much  interest  attached  to  new  seedlings.  Out  of  numbers  we 
recently  had  au  o;iportunity  of  seeing  there  are  several  distinct  and 
of  great  merit  which  in  due  time  will  be  named  and  sent  out.  One 
is  a  near  approach  to  black,  with  amber  blotch  in  the  top  petals  ; 
another  intense  djep  crimson,  heavily  spotted  with  black.  ;  a  third 
dark  [ju'plish-lilac,  lighter  in  the  centre,  with  brown  spots.  DctTer- 
ing  much  from  this  is  one  of  bright  glowing  crimson,  faintly  spotted, 
and  having  crisped  edges.  Still  comes  another  of  a  beautiful  pink- 
rose  shade,  the  base  of  the  petals  being  spotted  with  brown  ;  also 
one  with  white  centre,  amber  spotted,  the  outer  portion  of  the  pet.als 
light  purple,  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  variety.  Amongst  kinds 
already  distributed,  but  not  yet  so  generally  known  as  they  ought  to 
be,  may  b;  mentioned  Hermit,  scarlet,  finely  spotted  ;  Mrs.  H.  Inger- 
soll,  bright  pink,  with  well-defined  primrose-yellow  centre  ;  Vivian, 
Grey,  bright  rose,  deeply  blotched  with  chocolate  ;  Mrs.  Shuttle- 
worth,  bright  scarlet,  distinct  light  centre,  heavily  spotted  ;  James 
Nasmyth,  a  kind  with  very  large  flowers,  lilac,  with  maroon  blotch  ; 
Sigismund  Eucker,  magenta,  beautifully  spotted  ;  this  is  un- 
doubtedly second  to  none  in  cultivation.  In  the  same  collection 
were  also  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  light  rose,  deeply  spotted 
with  black  ;  Mrs.  Mendel,  clear  pink,  shaded  with  white,  centre 
lemoncaloured  ;  Snowflake,  large  white ;  Mrs.  Charles  Thorold,  bright 
pink,  centre  yellow  ;  The  Moor,  deep  crimson,  deeply  spotted  ;  and 
Meteor,  intense  glowing  crimson,  a  very  effective  v.ariety.  Of  o'der 
sorts  which  well  deserve  a  place  wherever  these  pl.ants  are  grown 
are  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  a  splendid  white  kind  ;  Michael  Waterer, 
bright  crimson,  distinctly  spotted  ;  Lady  Clermont,  bright  rosy- 
soarlet,  with  the  petals  heavily  blotched  ;  Lady  Frances  Crossley, 
pinkish-salmon  ;  Nero,  dark  purple,  beautifully  spotted  ;  Titian, 
bright  rosy-scarlet,  a  fine  kind  ;  Vauban,  mauve,  blotched  with  yel- 
low, immense  trusses  ;  Stella,  pale  rose,  with  a  deep  chocolate 
blotch  ;  Alexander  Dancer,  rosy-crimson,  with  light  centre  ;  Carac- 
tacus,  rich  deep  crimson,  an  old  but  excellent  sort ;  Concessum, 
pink,  with  a  light  centre  ;  Cruentum,  lake,  a  fine  and  distinct  kind  ; 
and  H.  W.  .Sargent,  crimson,  trusses  very  large.  The  above  are  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  m.any  fine  and  desirable  kinds  now  in 
cultivation,  the  multiplicity  of  whicli  bewilders  buyers  who  only  want 
a  few,  and  have  to  be  guided  in  their  selection  by  description,  owing 
to  want  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  plants  in  flower.  Any  one 
requiring  only  a  limited  number,  or  desiring  to  add  to  those  which 
they  already  possess,  will  not  be  disappointed  with  the  kinds  just 
Jiamed.  A.  Z. 


WEEPING  TREES. 

In"  this  class  are  embraced  the  most  charming  examples  of  orna- 
mental trees.  Graceful  in  outline,  elegant  and  novel  in  their  mode 
of  growth,  impressive  and  attractive  in  appearance,  they  possess  all 
those  characteristics  of  growtli  and  foliage  which  render  them  espe- 
cially desirable  and  Viiluable  for  the  embellishment  of  landscapes  ana 
the  ornamentation  of  grounds.  The  beautiful  cut-leaved  Weeping 
Birch,  sometimes  called  the  Lady  Birch,  with  its  bright  bark  glisten- 
ing in  the  summer's  sun,  and  its  graceful  drooping  branches  swaying 
in  the  lightest  breeze,  is  a  worthy  subject  for  the  artist's  pencil  and 
the  poet's  pen.  In  winter,  too,  covered  with  ice,  and  illumined 
with  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  its  trembling  branches 
apparently  studded  with  innumerable  brilliants,  it  presents  a  charm- 
ing picture,  attracting  the  attention  and  winning  the  admiration  of 
even  the  most  careless  and  indifferent  observer.  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Sargent,  writing  to  the  Horticiihuri.4  from  Germany  in  1S48, 
and  describing  Booth's  nursery  at  Holstein,  stated  that  "among 
trees  and  shrubs  new  to  me  I  noticed  a  Weeping  Birch  peculiar  to 
Germany  ;  it  had  descending  shoots  32  ft.  long.  The  branches  hung 
as  perpendicularly  downward  as  those  of  the  Sophora  pendula 
or  the  common  Weeping  Willow,  and  are  quite  as  pensile  as  the 
latter." 

The  Cut-leavod  Birch  is  one  of  those  trees  which  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  It  has  no  defect  in  habit  which  requires  to  be  con- 
cealed, and  should  always  be  planted  by  itself  in  the  most  prominent 
and  conspicuous  position  on  the  lawn.  Although  it  is  a  rapid 
grower  and  attains  to  a  considerable  size,  it  is  equally  well  adapted 
for  large  and  small  grounds,  and  wherever  planted  always  contributes 
towards  rendi  ring  a  landscape  charming  and  eff'ective.  For  avenue 
jdantiug  it  surpajses  all  other  trees.  I  have  in  my  mind  an  avenue 
which  has  been  planted  lately  in  our  city,  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  we  shall  have  several.  Were  we  limited  to  a  single 
ornamental  tree,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  selecting  this  in 
preference  to  any  other.  It  is  the  most  graceful  of  all  trees,  and 
deserves  tobj  better  known  and  more  widely  disseminated. 

Young's  Weeping  Blroh  is  a  new  and  interesting  variety, 
which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  lawn.  It  was  discovered  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Milford  Nursery,  Godal- 
ming.  Owing  to  the  slenderness  of  the  branches,  which  in  the 
original  plant  were  so  weak  as  to  creep  along  the  surface,  great  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  propagating  it.  To  the  graceful  elegance 
p^oufiarto  the  Birch  family  it  adds  the  odd  singular  erratic  habit  of 
the  Weeping  Beech.  It  has  long,  slender,  threadlike  branchlets, 
which  fall  from  the  main  branches  like  spray.  Grafted  upon  stems 
G  ft.  to  7  ft.  high,  it  can  be  erown  into  a  rounded,  regular  head,  like 
the  Kilmarnock  Willow,  or,  left  to  itself,  it  will  send  up  a  leading 
shoot  with  side  branches  like  the  cut-leaved,  only  more  spreading 
In  this  distinct  type  we  have  gracefulness  and  picturesqueness  com- 
bined. It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  new  trees,  and  worthy  of 
be  ng  introduced  into  every  garden. 

Batula  alba  pendula  elegans  is  another  charming  variety, 
of  quite  recent  introduction,  and  as  yet  but  little  known.  It 
originated  with  the  Messrs.  Bonamy  Bros.,  at  Toulouse,  France,  in 
the" year  181)6,  and  was  first  exhibited  by  them  at  the  Paris  Universal 
E.Khibition  in  ISIJ",  where  it  received  a  gold  medal— the  highest 
award  for  new  trees.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  unique  and  beautiful. 
Grafted  on  stems  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  the  branches  grow  directly  down- 
wards, parallel  with  the  stem.  Its  decided  pendulous  habit,  rich, 
handsome  foliage,  delicate  branches,  render  it  particularly  showy 
and  attractive  on  the  lawn.  Among  ornamental  trees  of  recent  in- 
troduction, this  and  Young's  Weeping  may  be  considered  the  most 
valuable  acquisitions  of  many  years. 

The  Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willo'W  is  now  so  well  known 
as  to  need  no  description.  Being  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely- 
disseminated  of  weeping  trees,  its  history  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
It  was  discovered  growing  wild  in  a  sequestered  corner  of  Monk- 
wood  estate,  near  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  by  an  aged  botanist  named  John 
.Smith,  au  enthusiastic  lover  of  plants  and  a  zealous  collector.  From 
him,  Mr.  Lang,  a  nurseryman  at  Kilmarnock,  purchased  one  plant 
in  the  year  1844.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Director  of  Kew  Gardens,  re 
ceived  two  plants  in  the  spring  of  1852,  and  having  observed  how 
exceedingly  ornamental  it  was,  gave  Mr.  Lang  a  decided  opinion, 
stating  that  he  thought  very  highly  of  it,  and  that  it  was  much  ad- 
mired in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  name,  Kilmarnock  Weep- 
iw  Willow,  was  given  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  Weeping 
Willow  and  the  American  Weeping  Willow.  Of  all  weeping  trees, 
it  is  the  one  best  adapted  for  small  lawns,  garden  plots,  or  yards. 
Very  handsome  plants  may  now  be  obtained,  grafted  on  stems  6  ft. 
to  8  ft.  high,  for  training  into  umbrella  heads.  Grafted  low,  say 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  with  the  head  nicely  kept  and  the  branches  trail- 
ing on  the  ground,  it  becomes  a  novel  and  interesting  object  on  the 
lawn.  For  rounding  off  or  completing  the  end  of  a  belt  or  border 
of  trees  or  shrubs  it  is  very  appropriate. 
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The  Ne'w  American  or  Fountain  "Willo'w  is  a  well- 
known  pendulous  variety,  which  forms  a  very  handsome  specimen 
when  budded  standard  high.  While  it  can  be  trained  in  umbrella 
form  like  the  Kilmarnock  Willow,  it  is  a  much  stronger  grower,  and 
requires  more  space.  On  account  of  its  vigorous  growth  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  keep  in  shape  than  the  Kilmarnock,  and,  all  things 
•considered,  hardly  equal  to  that  variety  for  ornamental  planting.  It 
is  a  trailing  species  of  American  Willow  grafted  standard  high,  and 
was  introduced  from  France  about  the  year  1852. 

Th3  Weeping  Beech  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  drooping  trees.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  odd  and  eccentric,  but 
at  the  same  time  picturesque  and  beautiful.  A  strong  grower,  its 
branches  shoot  upward,  then  outward,  twist  in  various  directions, 
and  turn  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  then  droop  and  trail  on  the  ground. 
Divested  of  its  leaves,  it  is  quite  ungainly  ;  but  clothed  with  its  rich 
luxuriant  foliage,  it  presents  a  magnificent  appearance.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  curious  of  lawn  trees,  and  should  be  planted  by 
itself,  where  it  can  have  abundance  of  room.     Large  specimens  often 


high,  the  branches  shootout  almost  horizontally,  and  as  they  increase 
in  length  bend  gracefully  towards  the  ground,  giving  to  the  tree  a 
decidedly  pendulous  chai-aoter.  Being  a  strong  grower,  it  requires 
to  be  vigorously  pruned  to  keep  in  shape.  In  this  way  it  can  be 
trained  into  a  round  symmetrical  head,  and  will  always  be  found  a 
desirable  addition  to  any  collection,  on  account  of  its  distinct  silvery 
foliage,  which  contrasts  effectively  with  the  deep  green  of  other  trees. 
Of  Weeping'  Elms  there  are  several  which  deserve  attention. 
Our  American  Elm  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  stately  of  weep- 
ing trees.  It  is  so  well  known,  tliat  any  notice  of  it  here  would 
be  superfluous,  but  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  it  is  not 
admissible  on  small  lawns.  The  most  popular  of  Weeping  Elms 
is  the  Camperdown,  a  very  picturesque  and  elegant  tree,  which  can 
be  employed  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  extensive  grounds 
as  well  as  in  small  garden  plots.  It  is  of  rank  growth,  the  shoots 
often  making  a  zigzag  growth  outward  and  downward  of  several 
feet  in  a  single  season.  The  leaves  are  large,  dark  green  aud 
glossy,   and  cover  the  tree  with  a  luxuriant  mass  of  verdure.    By 


Weeping  Wych  Elm  on  the  lawn  in  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Garden,  Eegent's  Park.    Drawn  Fehruary  20,  18S0. 


cover  an  area  100  ft.  in  diameter.  Its  history  is  somewhat  remark- 
able. Some  sixty  years  ago  Baron  de  Man's  gardener,  at  Beersal, 
Belgium,  was  planting  an  avenue  of  Beeches.  The  baron,  while 
superintending  the  work,  noticed  among  the  trees  selected  for  the 
purpose  one  poor  and  crooked  specimen,  and  rejected  it ;  the  gar- 
dener thinking,  however,  that  it  possessed  some  merit,  planted  it  in 
a  corner  of  the  garden,  where  it  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  trees.  One  of  the  noblest  specimens  I  have  seen  was  in  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer's  nurseries,  at  Woking,  England. 

The  European  Weeping  Ash  is  a  well-known  weeping 
tree  of  vigorous  habit,  its  branches  spreading,  at  first  horizontally, 
but  gradually  drooping  towards  the  ground.  Its  strong,  stiff  growth 
does  not  render  it  as  graceful  and  ornamental  as  many  of  the  trees 
of  this  class,  but  planted  singly  on  a  large  lawn  it  forms  an  interest- 
ing object.     It  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  forming  an  arbour. 

The  White-leaved  Weeping  Linden  is  a  handsome 
•drooping  variety  with  large  round  leaves,  of  a  greyish- green  colour 
above  and  silvery-grey  beneath.      Worked  upon  stocks  standard 


a  judicious  use  of  the  knife  it  can  be  kept  very  regular  and  sym- 
metrical in  form,  and  a  handsome  specimen  isolated  on  the  lawn 
will  always  arrest  attention  and  elicit  admiration.  The  Scotch 
Weeping  Elm  (montana  pendula)  is  a  drooping  variety,  resembling 
the  Camperdown,  but  not  so  good.  The  Rough-leaved  Weeping 
Elm  (rugosa  pendula)  is  a  pendulous  variety  with  large  rough 
leaves,  and  Ulmus  viminalis  is  a  distinct  slender-branched  variety, 
very  ornamental  in  habit  and  foliage. 

The  Weeping  Mountain  Ash  has  probably  received  as 
much  attention  as  any  weeping  tree,  on  account  of  its  distinct  and 
curious  habit.  A  careful  examination  of  its  mode  of  growth  cannot 
fail  to  excite  wonder.  If  worked  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  from  the  ground  and 
allowed  to  grow  wild,  it  soon  becomes  as  odd  a  piece  of  framework 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  one 
I  saw  growing  in  this  manner,  and  at  the  time  I  considered  it  as 
great  a  curiosity  as  I  had  ever  seen.  Grafted  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  it  be- 
comes a  very  desirable  awn  tree,  and  in  the  autumn,  laden  with 
large  clusters  of  brigb   red  fruit,  it  produces  a  brilliant  effect. 
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The  "Weeping  Poplar  (Populus  grandidentata  pendula), 
although  not  so  elegant  and  graceful  as  some  of  the  drooping  trees 
we  have  mentioned,  has  many  desirable  qualities  which  commend  it 
to  the  admirers  of  fine  trees.  Its  character  is  decidedly  pendulous, 
and  its  branches  spread  and  droop  gracefully  towards  the  ground. 
But  tlie  knife  must  be  used  unsparin(:;ly  to  preserve  the  symmetry. 
It  is  the  most  rapid  grower  of  any  in  this  class,  and  those  who  desire 
a  weeper  which  will  produce  immediate  effect  will  find  their  wants 
amply  requited  by  planting  this  tree.  The  Black-barked  Weeping 
Poplar  and  the  Parasol  de  St.  Julien,  two  varieties  recently  intro- 
duced from  France,  are  almost  similar  to  the  above. 

Bujot's  Weeping*  Honey  Locust  is  a  most  remarkable 
and  beautiful  tree.  It  has  every  characteristic  of  habit  and  foliage 
to  recommend  it,  but  in  severe  winters  it  is  liable  to  injury  from  frost. 
Its  propagation  is  somewhat  difficult,  which  will  always  make  it 
expensive  and  rare.  Like  the  weeping  Japan  Sophora,  it  sometimes 
succeeds  in  sheltered  positions.  I  know  only  of  one  specimen  in  this 
vicinity  which  has  survived  the  severity  of  several  winters  unpro- 
tected. Those  who  love  and  admire  line  trees  sulKcicntly  to  give 
them  the  necessary  protection  will  feel  themselves  amply  repaid  for 
any  trouble  or  expense  they  may  incur  In  securing  a  specimen  and 
giving  it  the  protection  it  requires. 

The  Weeping"  Japan  Sophora,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
trees,  is  not(iuite  hardy  here,  and  is  not  propagated  in  the  nurseries. 
AVe  have  a  fine  specimen  tree,  however,  which  thrives  in  a  sheltered 
position,  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  the  Sequoia,  or  big  tree  of 
California.  The  Golden-barked  Weeping  Ash,  a  handsome  weeper, 
is  not  hardy. 

The  Weeping  Cherries.— Everflowering  Weeping,  Avium 
pendula,  Bigarreau  penduia  are  all  pretty  lawn  trees,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently known  to  be  appreciated.  On  some  future  occasion  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  call  attention  to  these  more  particularly.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  intending  to  plant  drooping  trees  that  their 
appropriate  position  is  always  on  the  open  lawn,  single,  never  in 
groups  or  masses,  nor  mixed  in  with  other  trees  or  shrubs  in  belts 
or  borders.  In  the  hands  of  the  skilful  planter  they  are  capable  of 
producing  the  most  charming  results,  and  are  more  effective  in  giving 
character  and  expression  to  a  landscape  than  any  other  trees.  I  ap- 
pend a  list  of  select  varieties  for  large  and  small  grounds  :— 

Select  Drooping  Trees  for  Swall  Qromids. 
Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow  Weeping  Larch 

Youug's  Weeping  Birch  American  Weeping  Willow 

Cut-leaved  AVeepin;^;  Birch  Camperdowu  Weeping  Elm 

Dwarf  Weeping  Cherry  Betula  elegans  peutUUa 

To  the  above  may  be  added  : — 

For  Extensive  Grounds. 
Ash,  Enropea,!  Weeping  Elm,  Scotch  Weeping 

Beech,  Weeping  linden,  Weeping 

Birch,  European  Weeping  Weeping  Poplar 

Betula  tristis  Weeping  Cherry 

Eira,  Cork-barked  Weeping  Moiuitain  Asli,  Weeping 

— From  an  Essay  by  Wm.  C.  Barry,  Rochester^  N.  Y. 


RHODODENDRONS  AT  THE  BAGSHOT  NURSERIES. 

A  VISIT  during  the  flowering  season  to  Mr.  John  Waterer's  nur- 
series, which  are  devoted  chiefly  to  Rhododendrons,  is  well  repaid, 
though  the  show  of  bloom  is  not  so  fine  as  usual,  owing  to  the  long 
period  of  dry  wCvather  Avhich  the  plants  experienced  just  when  rain 
would  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  them.  Of  course  in  such  a  col- 
lection as  the  one  under  notice  every  variety  is  represented  more  or 
less  largely,  and  iuthe  case  of  some  of  the  leading  kinds  often  by 
acres,  thus  affording  a  better  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  respec- 
tive merits  than  when  they  are  planted  singly.  Confining  the  present 
remarks  to  the  newer  varieties  and  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  older 
kinds,  we  will  commence  with  Kate  Waterer,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all,  as  well  as  one  of  the  newest.  It  was  well  figured  in 
The  Garden  last  year,  and,  as  may  be  seen,  the  colours  are  very  dis- 
tinct, the  flowers  being  clear  rosy  crimson,  with  a  conspicuous  yellow 
blotch  on  the  upper  petal,  and  copiously  spotted  ;  Countess  of  Clan- 
carty  has  prettily  marked  flowers  of  a  light  rosy  crimson  ;  Prin- 
cess Christian  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  white-flowered  class.  It 
is  in  the  way  of  Minnie,  but  very  much  superior,  the  truss  being 
considerably  larger,  and  the  flowers  nearly  twice  the  size,  and  of 
great  substance  and  fine  form.  The  colour  is  white,  with  bronzy 
blotches  on  the  back  petal.  Lady  Falmouth,  a  charming  variety, 
is  decidedly  one  of  the  best.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  compact 
and  large  pyramidal  trusses  of  clear  rose,  intensely  blotched,  ren- 
dering it  highly  attractive.  One  of  the  brightest  crimson  kinds  is 
Sunshine  ;  and  among  the  finest  of  the  rose-tinted  class  may  be 
named  Crown  Prince,  a  well-marked  sort,  on  account  of  the  immense 
truss  and  showy  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  top  petal.  In 
Helen  Waterer  we  have  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  kind,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  grown  by  everybody.     The  flowers  are  of  the 


purest  white,  with  wavy  margins  of  bright  crimson.  A  meritorious 
pair  of  novelties  are  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the  former 
having  brilliant  crimson  blossoms  borne  in  very  fine  trusses,  the 
latter  with  flowers  white  marked  with  a  yellow  blotch.  These  two- 
kinds  represent  a  couple  that  will  hold  their  own  against  all-comers. 
Quairoona  is  a  conspicuous  kind  and  very  distinct  ;  the  rosy-tinted 
flowers  are  borne  in  large  trusses  very  plentifully,  even  on  small  plants. 
Kate  Alice  Waterer  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  novelties  distributed, 
from  Bagshot  last  year.  It  somewhat  resembles  Helen  Waterer, 
but  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  brilliant ;  it  is,  however,  a  first-rate 
sort,  and  possesses  fine  bold  foliage.  Baron  Schroder  is  an  excellent 
kind,  with  plum-coloured  flowers  of  large  size  marked  with  a  yel- 
lowish blotch.  William  Ewart  Gladstone  has  large  pale  rose  flowers, 
produced  in  fine  large  trusses,  and  ranks  amongst  the  best  of  the- 
novelties,  as  do  also  James  Mason,  .Sir  H.  Mildmay,  W.  H.  Punchard, 
Iklrs.  W.  Agnew,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Charles  Leaf,  Lady 
Grenville,  and  Lady  Olive  Guinness,  all  good  in  their  respective 
colours.  Amongst  older  kinds,  which  are  grown  in  large  quantities, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  overlook  such  beautiful  varieties  as  Joseph 
"Wiiitworth  (one  of  the  best  dark-coloured  kinds),  Michael  Waterer,. 
Lady  Kleanor  Cathcart  {one  of  the  very  liest,  and  of  which  we  saw 
the  original  plant  in  this  nursery),  John  Walter,  Sir  Arthur  Guin- 
ness, Concessum,  Alarm,  John  \\'aterer,  Mrs.  John  Glutton  {one  of 
the  finest  whites),  Comte  Gomer,  Village  Maid,  Everestianum, 
Madame  Titiens,  and  Princess  Alary  of  Cambridge,  all  of  which  are 
unsurpassed,  and  would  form  a  thoroughly  representative  collection, 

W.  G. 


BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER  DURING  THE 
PRESENT  WEEK.* 


English  Name. 

Silvery  YaiTow 
Woolly  do. 
Kock  do. . 
Mongolian  do: 
Goldeu-flowerod  do. 

Large  Evening  rrimrose 
Kose  Cimipion 

Purple -flowered  Onion  . 


!Mad\vort . 
Evergreen  Alkanet 
Italian  Alkanet 
ilosy  Androsace 
Shaggy  do. 
Alpine  Windflower 
Poppy  Anemone 
Cyclameu-leaved  do. 
Sulphur-flowered  do. 
Double  May  Weed . 

St.  Bruno's  Lily 

Mountain  Kidney  Vetcl; 
Hedgehog-plant 
Cape  Pondweed 
Columbine 


White  E,ock  Cress  . 
Sandwort 


Large-flowered  Thrift 
Great  do. 
Sea-side  do.     . 
Alpine  do. 
Yellow  A:^phodel    . 
White  do. 
Sub-alpine  do. 
Alpine  Star-wort     . 
Milk  Vetch      . 


"Blue  Arabis'' 
Blue  Daisy 


Leichtlin's  Quamash 
Quamash. 

, ,         white 
Harebell . 


Latin  Name. 

Achillea  Clavcnncc. 

toinentosa. 

rupestris  . 

m-omjolica 

aurea 
Actinella  scaposa  . 
Oenothera  marginata     . 
Agrostemina  coronaria . 

Jlosjovis    , 
AlUian  acuniinatuni 

Murraijanum  . 

pulghellum 
Alyssum  H'iersbecki 
Anchxisa  semperoirens  . 

italica 
Androsace  carnea  . 

villosa 
Anemone  alpina     . 

coronaria  and  vars. 

palmata    . 

auljihurea 
Anthcmis  inodorum Jl.-pl . 

Biebersteini 
Anthericum      Liliastrum 

ramosum .        .  [vars. 
Anthyllis  inontana 

erinacea    . 
Aponogeton  distachyon . 
Aquilegia  chrysantha    . 

californica 

glandidosa 

cceritlea  and  hybrids 

grata 

BUxgeriana 

vulgaris    , 
Arabis  albida  and  vars. 
Arenaria  grandiflora 

purpura&ccns  . 

baleariea. 

norvegica 

verna 
Armeria  grandijiora 

cephalotes 

mari-tima  vars, 

alpina  vars. 
Asphodelus  luteiis  . 

albus. 

sub-alpinus 
Aster  alpinus  and  vars. 
Astragalus  monsjyessulns. 

hypoglottis 

vaginatus 
Aubrictiadeltoideavars. 
Bclliuin  rotundi/oUum  . 

var.  coerulescens 
Caccinia  glaitca 
Camassia  Leichtlini 

esculenta  , 

var.  alba  . 
Campanula  glomerata  . 

var.  speciosa    . 

nohilis 


Hem  ARKS, 
rock  garden  and  borders 


(rare  species,  Oakfleld) 
borders  and  rock  garJeu 
borders,  banks,  &c. 
borders 
warm  borders 

borders  and  rock  garden 
borders,  line  for  cutting, 
border,  wild  garden 
warm  borders 
rockery 

borders,  rockwork 


borders,  cutting 
(rare  species,  Oakficld) 
ibordera 

„       wild  garden 
rock  garden 

„  and  borders 

running  streams,  ponds 
borders 
rock  garden,  warm  borders- 


bortiers,  wild  garden 
borders,  rock  garden 
rock  garden  and  borders. 


borders,  rock  gardeu 


borders,  shrubberies,  and 
naturalising 

rock  garden,  borders 
borders,  rockwork 

(new),  borders 
borders,  rock  garden. 


borders,  &c. 
borders 

(rare  variety) 

borders,  shrubberj'  borders. 

borders  and  natui'alising 


*  This  list  is  made  from  observation  in  London  gardens  and  nurseries  dmin    g 
tlie  present  week. 
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English  Mame. 

Catlicarf  s  Poppy    . 

Balm 

Mouutaia  Knapweed, 

Re  I  Valei'iau  . 
Alpine  WalUIower . 


Siberian  Pavslane  . 
Scorpion  Senna 

Mocassin  Flower  . 
Scarlet  Larkspnr  . 
Cashmere  Larkspur 
Tiiree-spuiTed  do.  . 

Grass  Rose 

Alpine  Pink    , 

Glacier  do. 

Cheddar  do.    , 

Dark  red  do.   . 

Garden  do. 

Sweet  William 

Caucasian  Fraxinella 

Entire-lvd.  Amer.  Cowsli 

American  do.  . 

Deep  rose  American  do, 

Jeffrey's  do.    . 

Dragon'sliead. 

do. 
Mountain  Avens     . 
Ked  Busloss    . 
Pyrenean  do.  . 
Willow  Herb  . 
Large-flowered  Fleabane 
Koyle's  do. 
Alpine  do. 


fairy  Borage  , 
Heron's-biU 


Himalayan  Wall-flower . 
Gentianella     . 
Crane's-bill     . 


Scarlet  Avens 

Sand  Cudweed 
JVIouse-ear  Gypsophila 
Creeping  do.  . 
Meadow  Habranthus 
Mountain  Hedysarum 

Day  Lily  . 
Violet  Uocket. 
Double  do. 
Kock  Sage 
Bluets      . 
Water  Violet  . 
St.  John's-wort 
Alpine  Candytuft    . 
Gibraltar  do.  . 
Tenore'sdo.     . 
Coris-leaved  do. 
JRock  do. 
Violet  Cress     . 
Olbiau  Iris 
German  Iris    . 
Virginian  do.  . 
Tough-leaved  do.    . 
Siberian  Flag . 
Lavender  do.  . 
Common  do.   . 
Long-flowrd.  Dead  Nettle 
Pea  Vetchling. 
Yellow  do. 

Lilies 


Toad  Flax 


Himalayan  Lungwort 
Yellow  Flax    . 
Gromwell 


Double  Bird's-foot  Trefoil 
H"ootka  Lupine 


LATIN  NAME. 

Cathccirtia,  vlllosa  . 
CedroneUa  cordata 
Centaurea  iiiontana 

stricta 
Centranthus  ritbey  ct  vars. 
Cheiranthus  alpmus  ^    . 
Chri/aaiithemiDn  specios. 

arcticuin   . 
Claijtonia  sibinca  . 
Goronilla  iberica    . 

varia 
Cypripsdium  spectabile. 
Delphinium  midicaule  v, 

cashmerianum 

tricorne  .  .  [vars.^ 
formosum  d:  other  florists' 
Dlanthus  mglectus. 

alpina 

glacialis    . 

ccesiits 

atro-ritbens 

pliunariiis  vars. 

barbatua  vars.  . 
Dictamnus  caucasicus   . 
Dodecatheon  integrifuliiun 

Meadia 

var.  splendens  . 

Jeffreyanum    . 
Draencephahn.  austriacm. 

liiiyschiajia 
Dryas  octopetala     . 
Eckium  rubruin     . 

pyranaicum 
Epilobium  anyustifoUum 
Eriyeron  grandiflorum  . 

Roylei 

alpinuni   . 
Ertnus  alpinus  vars. 

hirsutus    . 

hi>ipanicxis 
Eritrichium  7ia7ium 
Erodium  Manescavi 

cheilanthifoliuni 

Reichardi 

macradenum    . 
Erysiinuni  pachycarpum 
Gcntiana  acaulis    . 
Geranium  subca^ileseens. 

cinereum 

satiguineum 

var.  laucastriense    . 

platypetalum  . 
Geiim  coccineiimjl.-pl.  . 
Globularia  nudicaulis    . 
Gnaphalium  arenarium 
Gypsophila  cerattoides  . 

repciu 
Habranthus  pratensts    . 
Hedysarum  m-ontanum. 
Helenium  Hoopesi . 
Hemarocallis  Dumortieri 
Hesperis  violacea    . 

matronalis  Jl.-pl. 
Hormiiium  pyrenaicuni 
Houstonia  coerulea 
Hottonia  palustris. 
Hypericum  Burseri 
Ibcris  alpina  , 

gibraltarica 

Tenoreana 

corifolia    . 

petrcea 
lonopsidiani  acaule 
Iris  olbieiisis   . 

germanica 

virginica 

tenax 

sibirica 

pallida 

Pseztdacorus     . 
Lamium  longijiorum 
Lathijrus  pisi/ormis 

(Orobus)  aurantius. 

rotuiidifolius    . 
Lilium  tenuifolium 

Szovitzianum  . 

pomponium 

pulchellum 

davuricum 

lyionodslphum  . 

carniolicum 

Martagon  &  vars.     . 

umbellatum      .        ,  ■ 

elcgans 
Linaria  alpina 

ori'janifolia 

2?ilosa 

bipartita  . 
Lindelophia  speGtabiUs . 
Liiium  Jlavum 
Litkospermum   purpureo- 
cceruleuni 

prostratum 

petrceum  . 
Lotus  corniculatus Jl.-pl. 
Lupinus  nootkatensis    , 


BEMAKKS. 
rock  gdn.  &  choice  borders 
(new  species,  Kew) 
borders 

rock  garden  and  borders 
brdrs.,  banks,  stony  places 
rock  garden,  borders 


rock  garden  and  borders 
borders,  rougli  rockwork 
rough  rockwork,  bdrs.,&c. 
shady  peat  borders 
warm  borders,  rock  garden 
warm  borders 
(new)  rock  garden 
borders 
rock  garden,  exposed  parts 


borders 

borders  and  rock  garden 


borders 

rock  garden 

rare  species  (Kew),  borders 

borders 

waterside  borders 

rock  garden,  borders 

rock  garden  and  borders 
rock  garden 


in  clefts  of  rock 
rock  garden,  borders 


(new  Himalayan  plant) 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders  and  rock  garden 


,,      wild  garden 
borders,  beds  for  cutting 
rock  garden 


rock  garden  and  borders 
wavmborders  (Ware's) 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders  and  wild  garden 
borders,  naturalising 
rare  species  (Kew) 
borders 

borders,  rock  garden 
rock  garden,  peaty  soil 
shallow  ponds,  streams 
borders  and  shrubberies 
rock  garden 
warm  borders 
(pretty  biennial) 
borders,  rocks 
rock  garden 
rockery,  borders 
borders 

wild  garden 


waterside,  &c. 

(rare),  bdrs.  &  naturalising 

borders,  naturalising 

trelliswork,  &c. 
warm  borders 
borders 


rock  garden 


(annual),  borders 
borders  and  naturalising 
warm  borders  &  rock  gdn. 

borders 

rock  garden,  borders 

rock  garden 

borders  and  rock  garden 

borders 


English  Name. 

Common  Lupine     . 
ilock  Lychnis  . 
Double  Ued  Campion 


Nepaulese  Poppy 
Bastard  Balm 
Buck  Bean 
Alpine  Lungwort 
Monkey-flower 
Horse  Mint 
Forget-me-not 


Cat  Mint .... 

Large  Evening  Primrose 
Kocky  Navel-wort  . 
Golden  Drops  . 
Spotted  Hand  Orchis 
Marsh  Orchis  , 


Star  of  Bethlehem . 

Scarlet  Ourisia 
Uraliau  Milk  Vetch 
Pajony 
Poppy 


Peutstemon 


Alpine  Butterwort . 
Irish  do.  . 

Vallisneria-leaved  do. 
Califomian  Poppy  . 
Jacob's-ladder 

Alpine  Kuotweed  . 

Cinquefoil 

Primrose 

Japanese  do.   . 

Sikkim  do. 

Scotch  Bird's-eye  do. 

Bird's-eye  do.  . 

Dense-headed  do.   . 

Pyrethrum 

Pine  Barren  Beauty 

Rosette  Mullein 

Ranunculus (dbl.  Persn, 

Bachelor's  Buttons 

Sage 


Rock  Soapwort 
Pyramidal  Saxifrage 

Meadow  do.    . 
Mossy  and  Cu  hion  do. 


Caucasian  Scabious 


Spanish  Blue  Bell  . 
Californiau  Squill  . 
Caucasian  Skullcap 
Gromidsel 
Spoon-leaved  do.  . 
Double  Sea  Catchfly 
CatcUfly  . 


Alpine  Catchfly 
Rock  do. 
Dropwort 

Bohemian  Conifrey 
Rue  Anemone 
Meadow  Rue  . 
Rock  Thyme    . 
Virginian  Spiderwort 
Spring  Star  Flower 
Purple  Mullein 
Comb-leaved  Speedwell 
Alpine  do. 
Gentian-leaved  do. 
Guthrie's  do.  . 
Rock  do. 

Germander-leaved  do 
Prostrate  do.  . 
Austrian  do.   . 


Latin  Name. 

Lupinus  poly phyllus  vars. 
Lychnis  Layascce    . 

dioica  jl.-pl. 

Haageana 
Meconop!^'is  nepaleyisis 
Melittis  Mellissophyllum 
Mcnyanlhcx  trifoliata 
Mrr'tcnsin  (dpina  . 
Miiiiulus  cupreus  vars. 
Monarda  liradburyana . 
3lyosotis  dissitijlora 

paluslris   . 

alpestris    . 

azorica 
Nepeta  Musslni 

macrantha 
(Enotkera  marginata 
Oniphalodcs  Lucilice 
Onosma  taurica 
Orchis  maculata  cfc  vars. 

lati/olia  var.    . 
Orobus  caneseens    . 

lathyroides 
Ornithogalum  narbonn. 

lati/olium 
Ourisia  coccinea     . 
Oxytropis  uralensis 
Pceonia  officinalis  vars. 
Papaver  alpinum  &  vars. 

midicaule 

orientale  and  vars. 

umbrosum 
Pentstemon  nitidus 

ovatus 

glaber 

speciosus  . 

procerus    . 

Scouleri    . 

puniceus   . 
Phaca  australis 
Phlox  divaricata    . 

prncumbens 

ovata 

reptans 

subulata   . 
Phyteuina  Charmelli 
Pinguicula  alpina . 

grandijlora 

valli  snericefolia 
Platystemon  californicus 
Polemonium  coeruleum  v. 

Richardsoni 
Polygonum  alpestris 
Potentilla  dubia 
Primula  luteola    , 

japonica  . 

sikkimcnsis 

scotica 

farinosa    . 

captitata  . 
Pyrethrum  (double  vrs.) 
Pyx  Ida  nth  e  ra  barbatula 
Rarnondia  pyrenaica. 
Ranunculus  asiaticusva, 

aconitifolius  fl.-pl. 
Salvia  pratensis 

hians 

Grahami  . 
Saponaria  ocymoides  var. 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon 

var.  pyrainidalis 

granulata  and  vars. 

Many  of  the  Aizoun, 

coespitosa  a  nd  hyp- 

noides  section 

Scabiosa  caucasica . 

columbaria 
Schizanthus  pinnatus 
Scilla  campaiiulatavars 

(Cainassia)  Fraseri 
Scutellaria  caucasica 
Seneci^  Doro7iicum 

S2M  thulce  folius 
Silene  maritima Jl.-pl. 

pendula  var.     . 

quadrijida 

virginica  . 

alpestris  , 

saxatilis    . 
Spircea  fdipendula 

Aj'uncus    . 
Symphytum  bohemicum 
Thalictrum  tuberosum 

aquilegifolium 
Thymus  rotzindi/olius 
Tradescantia  virginica 
Triteleia  unijlora   . 
Verbascmn  phceniceum 
Veronica  pectinata 

alpina 

gentianoides     . 

Guthrieana 

saxatilis    . 

Teucriwm 

prostrata  . 

austriaca 


Remarks. 

borders,  naturalising 

borders,  wild  garden 

rock  garden,  borders 

borders 

rockery,  well-drained  bdrs. 

(a  rare  Britisii  species) 

waterside 

peat  borders 

damp  borders,  waterside 

(rare  species,  Kew) 

borders 

moist  borders,  Avaterside 

rock  gdn.,  drained  borders 

warm  parts  of  rock  garden 

bdrs.,  slirubbery,  wild  gdn. 

J)  )>  n  »» 

beds,  borders,  garden 
rock  garden,  borders 

borders,  rock  garden 
shaded,  damp  borders 
borders,  useful  for  cutting 

warm  borders 

rock  garden,  exposed  bors. 
rock  garden 
borders,  naturalising 
borders  and  rock  garden 

borders  and  wild  garden 

borders 

borders,  rock  garden 

,,        margins  shnibs. 
sheltered  borders 
rather  tender 
rock  garden,  borders 
slirubbery  (rather  tender) 
warm  borders 
rock  garden 
borders,  rock  garden 


borders  and  rock  garden 
waterside,  bogs,  and  moist 
places  in  roclt  garden. 

(annual)  borders 
borders 

useful  for  cutting 

rock  garden 

moist  borders 

rock  garden  and  borders 


borders,  beds,  for  cutting 

rock  gardn.  (rare  in  flower) 

rock  garden 

borders 

borders,  beds.  shrul>l)erie3 

borders  and  wild  garden 

borders 

(rather  tender),  warm  bdr. 

trailing  plant  for  rocks,  &c. 

rock  garden 


borders,  useful  for  cutting 

(biennial),  borders,  &c. 
borders,  wild  garden 
rare  bulbous  plant 
(I'are  species,  Oakfield) 
borders,  banks,  ttc. 
(rare  sp.,  Kew)  rock  gar, 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders 
rock  garden 

rock  garden  and  borders 

borders,  as  edgings,  &c. 

borders 

borders  and  wild  garden 

rock  garden  and  borders 

borders 

rock  garden,  borders 

borders,  banks,  tfec. 

borders 

rock  garden  and  borders 
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English  Name. 

Olympian  Violet     . 
Munby's  do.     . 
Pennsylvanian  do.  . 
Bird's-foot  do. 
Heartsease 


Latin  Name. 


Remarks. 
borders  aud  rock  garden 


Violet  gracilis  . 

Munbi/anu        .        .  ,,  ,,  ,, 

pennsi/lvanica .        .  ,,  ,,  ,, 

pedata  va^'s.     .        .  ,,  ,, 

tricolor  vars. 

XerophyUum  asphodlolds.  rock  garden  and  border 


HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  FLOWER. 
Alpine  Atragene     .        .      Atrajene  alpina     .        .      twining  shrub 


Pontic  Azalea. 
Roft-Uaved  do. 
S  vamp  Honeysuckle 
cinxfi^r  Klower 
Red  Buckeye 


Azalea  pontica 
mollis 

viscosa, 
muVflora 
JEsculus  carnea 


shrub,  peaty  borders 
ornamental  dwarf  shrub 
deciduous  shrub 

ornarnental  tree 
evergreen  shrub 


evergreen  shrub,  walls  *tc. 
twining  shrub,  walls,  etc. 


Ked  do. 
Japanese  Kerria 
Labrador  Tea  . 


Tlolly-leaved  Berberry    .      Berheris  Aqaifoliuiii 
Siberian  Pea  Tree  .        .      Caragana  Chamalagit 
Mexican  Orange  Flower.      Choisya  teniata 
Mountain  Virgin's  Bower     Clematis  montana  . 
Clematis  ....  Jaclananiii  vars  . 

patetisla  njidnosa  vars. 

Scorpion  Senna      .        .      Co rojulla  E merit s   .        .  dwarf  shrub 

Cotoneastcr  buxifolia    .  low  spreading  bush 
Hawthorn        .        .        :      Cratcegus  Oxi/acantha  vars 

Purple-flowered  Broom .      Cytisus  xnirpureu^.        .  dwarf  shrub 

Garland  Mower      .        .      Daphne  Cncorum  .        .  evergreen  dwai'f  shrub 

Fioniana  .        .  dwarf  evergreen  shrub 

Broom      ....      Genista  ptlosa         .        .  dwarf  trailing  shrub 
Spanish  do.      .        ,        .             hispanica          .        .  „  ,,        ,, 

Prostrate  do.  .        .        .  prostrata  .        .  low  shrub,  rocks,  borders 

Sun  Roses        .        .        .      HeUanthoimm,  various  rocks,  borders 

American  Jamesia .        .      Jamcsia  aincricana       .  small  shrub  (rare) 
Mountain  Laurel    .        .      Kalmla  latifolia     .        .    1  ow  evergreen  shrub 
Sheep  do.         .        .        .             anousti/olia      .        .  ,,  ,, 

rubra        ...  ,,  ,, 

Kerria  japonica  tO  vars.  evergreen  shrub 

Ledum  paluslrc     .        .  low  shrub,  damp  borders 

latifuliinn         .        .  low  shrub 

Honeysuckle  .        .        .      Lonicera  trijlora    ,        .  pretty  slirub 

The  Yulan       .        .        .      Magnolia  I'ldan  X-  vars.  deciduous  mid31e-s:ze  tree 

St.  Dabeoc's  Heath         .      Menziesia  jxdifolla         .  dwiirf  shrub 

Prickly  Heatli         .        .      Pernct'ya  anjustlfoUa  .  dwarf  evergreen  shmb 

Mock  Orange  .        .        .      P/iiladclp'rnfi  coronarius  large  shrub 

Ptclc'x  ir  foHata    .        .  spreading  t:ee 

Maule's  Japanese  Quince      Purus  Maulci         .        .  hue  dwarf  shrub 

lUiododendrou        .        .      Rhododendron  glaucion  evergreen  shrub 

ferrugincum     .        .  m       '    3> 

bland fordimjlorxmi  .  (rare) 

ponticiiiii 

Fiichsia-fl.nd.  Gooseberry  Uihes  sprciot>am      .        .  walls,  sheltered  places 

Silky  Rose       .        .        .      Rosa  sericca    .        .        .  (ratlier  tender)  walls,  &c. 

R^manas  do.  .        .        .  rugosa       .        .        .  dwarf  shrub 

alba  ...  „ 

Rose-flowered  Bramble  .      Rubus  spectabiUs    .        .  spreading  hu:h 

Purple-floweriug  do.       .  odorafrts    .        .        .  dwarf  shrub 

roscvfolius         .        .  ow  shi'ub 
lllder       ....      Sambucus  vip-a 

Meadow  Swejt        .        .      Spinva  nutans        .        .  low  shrub 
„            ),           .        .             prunifolia  fl.-pl.      .  ,, 

„  „  .        .  Van  Ilouttei    .        .  ,, 

J,  ,,  .        .  RegclUana        .        ,  ., 

„  „  .        .  Icevigata    ...  ,, 

,,  „  .        .  carta  ....  ,, 

corymboaa  <t-  vars.    .  ,, 

salici folia  lO  vars.     .  ,, 

Himalayan  Lilac    .        .      Syringa  Einodi       .        .  tall  shrub 

JosikfX'       : 

Plaited-leaved  Viburnum     Viburnum,  plicatum       .  sheltered  shrubberies 

Siebold's  do.    .        .        .  Sleboldi     .        .        .  rare  shrub,  walls 

AVayfaving  Tree      .        .  Lantana  .        .        .  large  growing  shrub 

Snowball  Tree         .        .  Opuliis      ...  „  „ 

Chinese  Wistaria    .        .       Wistaria  sinensis  <X-  vars. 

Weigela  .        .        .       We ijcla  rosea  and  vars.  dwarf  spreading  shrub 


The  Nursery  Trade  in  America.— :Mr.  Meeban  writes  us 
as  follows  as  to  the  state  of  the  horticultural  trade  in  America  : — 
*' The  science  or  rather  art  of  reproduction  has  been  so  simplified 
that  hundreds  of  men  were  tempted  to  engage  in  the  nursery  and 
seed  business  some  years  ago,  and  the  immense  amount  raised  was 
very  far  in  advance  of  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  weaker 
ones  rushed  in  to  sell  for  any  price,  and  the  strouger  ones  had  to  come 
down  to  near  the  figures  of  the  weak  ones.  Thus  nearly  the  whole 
business  of  the  country  had  to  be  done  at  a  serious  loss,  and  many — 
even  some  well-established  firms — became  'untrustworthy,'  and 
would  be  rated  in  a  directory  as  'poor,  honest,  dangerous.'  It  is 
getting  a  little  better  as  the  weaker  ones  die,  but  there  seems  very 
little  disposition  to  establish  new  firms  as  once  there  was." 

Electro  Horticulture.— I  confess  I  like  to  know  what  the 
scientific  folk  are  doing.  It  gives  me  such  excellent  topics  for 
dinner  talk,  and  after  all,  it's  a  more  original  subject  than  Ascot  or 
Modjeska.  Accordingly,  I  sat  under  one  Dr.  Siemens,  at  the  Society 
of  Telegraph  Engineers,  last  week,  and  heard  him  discourse  of  the 
powers  and  magic  of  a  familiar  demon  of  his,  by  name  Dynamo- 
Electricity.  The  demon  was  as  obedient  as  Mephistopheles  in  the 
hand  of  this  modern  Faust,  and  his  first  performance  was  certainly 
sensational  and  startling.  In  eight  minutes  by  my  watch  the  demon, 
wrapped  up  in  a  little  green  sort  of  reel,  melted  a  bar  of  solid  steel, 
and  was  duly  applauded  for  the  feat.     I  then  learnt   that  plants, 


fruit,  and  vegetables  are  susceptible  of  the  most  extraordinary 
"  forcing  "  under  the  new  power.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  your 
demon  to  blaze  and  glitter  on  your  Orchids,  your  Peas,  your  Gar- 
denias, and  your  Asparagus  all  night  long,  and  the  flowers  and  vege- 
tables will  make  mighty  strides  in  growth  and  flavour.  At  intervals 
of  some  three  or  four  daj's  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  total  darkness,  but  it  seems  that  the  demon,  on  the 
whole,  does  them  no  end  of  good  and  brings  them  to  perfection 
months  earlier  than  by  the  old-fashioned  system  of  alternate  day 
and  night.  This  is  comforting  to  lovers  of  early  Strawberries. 
Finally,  I  learnt  that  if  j^ou  manage  to  bottle  up  the  demon  in  a 
small  engine  he  can  drag  a  whole  train  of  carriages  through  a  St. 
Gothard  tunnel,  or  up  a  mountain,  if  you  like.  After  a  time  Dr. 
Faust-Siemens  hopes  his  imp  will  be  able  to  draw  caricatures,  edit  a 
paper,  and,  possibly,  solve  the  Bradlaugh  and  Parnell  Parliamentary 
problems.     Welcome  demon  ! —  Vanlti/  Fair. 
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PLATE  CCXXXVII.  —PITCHER-PLANTS. 

All  who  succeeil  in  the  culture  of  East  Indian  Orchids,  or  in  that  of 
tlie  more  heat-loving  of  stove  plants,  need  fear  no  disappointment 
in  the  culture  of  Nepenthes.  Heat  and  moisture  they  must  have  in 
abundance,  and  given  this  much,  ordinary  cultural  care  is  suffi- 
cient for  their  \\'elfare.  They  may  be  cultivated  in  various  ways  : 
as  climbing  or  trellis  plants,  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof,  or 
in  pots.  Where  expense  is  no  object,  there  is  ample  room  for  a 
special  feature  to  be  made  of  these  plants  by  constructing  a  house 
especially  for  them,  or,  perhaps  better  still,  by  associating  them  with 
tropical  aquatics  of  various  kinds,  the  Pitcher-plants  to  be  sus- 
pended over  tlic  tanks  in  baskets  or  trained  as  climbers  up  the  sides 
of  the  structure.  Fe^v  plants  attract  more  attention  when  well 
grown,  and  as  decorative  subjects  they  are  admirably  suitable  for 
grouping  along  with  tropical  Orchids,  Palms,  and  Ferns  of  various 
kinds.  Three  of  the  rarest  sorts  in  cultivation  are  well  represented 
on  the  accompanying  plate. 

No.  1,  Nepenthes  Veitchi,  being  ejiiphytal,  grows  best  as  a  basket 
plant.  Its  broad-rimmed  pitchers  are  distinct  from  those  of  any  other 
species,  and  in  habit  tlie  plant  is  also  peculiar,  its  foliage  being  pro- 
duced right  and  left  of  the  main  stem  in  a  distichous  manner.  This 
plant  has  been  called  N.  villosa  and  N.  lanata  ;  N.  Veitchi  is,  how- 
ever, its  correct  name.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  its  range  of  distri- 
bution in  that  island  being  very  general.  There  are  several  forms  ; 
one  has  a  pink  rim  to  the  pitcher,  and  a  still  larger  variety  bears 
pitchers  more  or  less  blotched  with  red.  It  was  introduced  to 
Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  T.  Lobb. 

No.  2,  N.  bicalcarata,  was  discovered  in  Borneo  by  Mr.  Low  some 
years  ago,  and  the  plant  was  described  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in 
De  Candolle's  "Prodromus."  Our  illustration  is  the  first  pub- 
lished of  this  remarkable  species.  The  N.  Dyak,  of  which  Mr.  Le 
Mai'chand  Moore  published  a  figure  in  the  "Journal  of  Botany"  for 
Januar}',  ISSO,  is  no  doubt  identical  with  this  species,  the  pitcher  re- 
presented beingacaulineoneandmore  elongated  than  that  here  showri. 
This  plant  is  remarkably  robust  in  habit,  attaining  a  height  of  20  ft. 
to  30  ft.  in  its  native  habitat,  where  it  grows  in  tall  forests  beside 
rivers.  Dried  specimens  in  the  Veitchian  Herbarium  at  Chelsea  are 
fully  twice  as  large  as  that  shown  in  our  figure.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length,  the  largest  attaining  a  breadth  of 
5  in.  or  6  in.,  the  longitudinal  veins  or  nerves  being  an  especial 
feature,  although  not  represented  in  the  plate.  As  the  most  robust- 
habited  species  of  Nepenthes  yet  introduced  to  cultivation,  this 
promises  to  be  useful  for  hybridising  as  well  as  for  decorative 
purposes. 

No.  3,  N.  albo-marginata.  This  is  a  distinct  hairy-leaved  species, 
also  a  native  of  Borneo,  bat  likewise  found  in  Pulo  Penang.  It  is 
generally  considered  a  delicate  grower ;  but  its  pitchers  are  so  beauti- 
ful when  fully  developed  and  coloured,  as  shown  in  our  plate,  that 
any  extra  trouble  is  amply  repaid  by  success  in  its  management. 
In  form  and  colouring  this  si^ecies  reminds  one  of  N.  tentaculata, 
but  N.  albo-marginata  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  its  congeners 
by  the  pale  wash-leather-like  ring  which  encircles  the  pitchers  just 
below  the  rim  or  mouth.  All  the  kinds  here  figured  may  be  seen 
growing  in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea  (where  our 
drawing  was  made)  in  company  with  many  other  species  and  varie- 
ties. Nepenthes  art  essentially  aristocrats  in  the  garden  flora, 
and  their  heyday  of  popularity  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  arrived. 
Even  now,  however,  we  have  oue  or  two  specialists  who  grow  all 
the  species  obtainable,  but  why  not  erect  suitable  and  special  struc- 
tures for  their  wants,  as  is  now  so  generally  done  for  Ferns  and 
Orchids  ?  As  to  the  distinctive  beauty  of  the  before  mentioned 
kinds,  nothing  more  need  be  said,  as  the  artist  b?s  portrayed  them 
in  a  very  faithful  manner.  F.  W.  B. 
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Indoor  Fruit. 

Vines. — By  th's  time  all  late  keeping  kinds  of  Grapes  will  have 
received  the  final  thinning,  which  should  hive  been  performed  with 
a  liberal  hand.  Lady  Downes,  Muscats,  and  some  others  liable  to 
scald  when  passing  through  the  stoning  process  will  require  close 
watching  and  careful  attention  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  as  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  or  checks  soon  produce  injury  which  can- 
not be  repaired.  Sudden  bursts  of  sunshine  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  it  is  not  causei  by  the  sun  sliining  on  the  berries,  as  the 
first  to  go  are  very  often  placed  where  the  sun  cannot  reach  them. 
The  best  preventive  will  be  keeping  the  roots  of  the  Vines  under 
control  in  well-drained  borders,  the  houses  warm  through  the  night, 
and  by  liberal  and  timely  ventilation  by  day  to  prevent  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  from  rising  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  berries. 
When  the  stoning  process  is  complete  all  danger  will  have  passed 
away,  and  tlie  usual  routine  may  be  resumed.  Where  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  introduce  fresh  kinds  of  Grapes  without  disturbing  the 
borders,  the  present  time  is  favourable  for  inarching.  For  this  pur- 
pose young  healthy  plants  should  be  selected,  and  when  the  pots 
have  been  placed  in  a  suitable  position  for  uniting  the  scion  with  a 
shoot  on  the  permanent  Vine,  with  a  sharp  knife  remove  a  very 
thin  slice  of  the  outer  bark  of  both  scion  and  stock  where  the  union 
is  to  be  made,  then  cut  a  tongue  in  the  scion  upwards  and  in  the 
stock  downwards,  insert  the  one  into  the  other,  and  bind  up  with 
soft  matting.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  tlie  pots  well  supplied 
with  water  and  to  ease  the  ligature  when  the  union  is  complete,  but 
the  separation  should  not  be  made  until  the  Vines  go  to  rest  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  selection  of  the  stocks,  free-growing  hardy  kinds 
like  the  Hamburgh  answer  best ;  but  there  is  no  rule  without  an  ex- 
ception, the  principal  point  being  sound  healthy  kinds  that  do  well 
in  the  soil.  At  this  place  we  have  Gros  Colmar  worked  upon  Lady 
Dowues,  which  is  not  considered  a  good  stock,  but  the  berries  swell 
to  the  largest  possible  size.  The  rainfall  of  the  past  six  months  in  many 
parts  having  been  light,  all  external  borders  will  require  attention,  as 
dryness  at  the  roots  is  conducive  to  shanking  and  deficiency  in 
colour,  while  it  fosters  red  spider  and  mildew.  In  all  cases  the  bor- 
ders should  be  covered  with  manure  of  some  kind,  the  quality  be- 
ing regulated  by  their  nature  and  position  ;  and  if  properly  drained, 
the  application  of  water  through  the  hose  or  otherwise  will  greatly 
assist  the  crops  of  swelling  fruit. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — It  is  upon  the  treatment  the 
early  house  receives  for  some  weeks  after  the  crop  of  fruit  is  cleared 
that  next  year's  success  greatly  depends.  When  all  the  Peaclies 
have  been  taken  off  the  tree?,  every  shoot  that  has  performed  its 
work  should  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the  full  development  of 
foliage  and  the  free  admission  of  light  and  air,  for  without  these 
elements  fine  brown  wood  thickly  set  with  perfect  blossom-buds 
cannot  be  secured  ;  and  in  proportion  to  tlie  attention  tliey  have 
given  to  them,  so  will  they  hold  their  leaves  to  perfect  them.  A 
point  of  great  importance  is  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  insects  of 
all  kinds,  the  most  troublesome  and  persistent  being  red  spider  and 
black  fly.  For  the  destruction  of  the  first,  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
to  the  roots,  frequent  washings  with  a  good  syringe  or  gai-den 
engine,  and  exposure  to  rain,  are  the  best  remedies.  The  latter  may 
be  kept  in  check  by  dipping  and  sponging  with  Tobacco  water,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  pinch  of  sulphur  and  just  sufficient  soft  soap 
to  make  tlie  solution  adhesive.  If  the  trees  liave  been  enervated  by 
the  production  of  heavy  crops,  the  inside  borders  should  be  well 
mulched  and  watered  with  water  of  a  stimulating  nature ;  but 
this  must  not  be  carried  to  excess,  or  they  will  persist  in  making  a 
soft  watery  growth  too  late  in  the  season.  Ventilation  for  the  pre- 
sent should  be  liberal,  and  in  the  event  of  the  summer  being 
very  hot  and  dry,  the  sashes,  if  movable,  should  be  drawn  off  at 
night  and  on  wet  days,  to  give  the  foliage  the  benefit  of  dew  and 
soft  refreshing  rain.  In  succession  liouses  former  directions  as  to  tying 
and  regulating  the  shoots  must  have  attention,  and  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  swell  for  ripening,  all  pendent  or  underside  Peaches 
should  be  turned  up  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air,  without  which 
perfect  colour  cannct  be  obtained.  Late  houses  may  now  receive 
the  final  thinning,  and  the  stronge-.t  shoots,  which  are  likely  to 
derange  the  balance  of  the  trees,  will  require  stopping  and  tying 
down  to  the  trellis,  while  the  Wf  aker  growths  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  towards  the  gkss  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  inenasing  their 
strength  and  afi^ording  slight  shade  until  the  stoning  process  is  com- 
plete. The  occupants  of  these  late  structures  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  short-jointed,  moderately  strong,  and  thoroughly  ripened 
wood  by  timely  ventilation  in  fine  weather,  early  closing  with  solar 
heat,  and  frequent  lifting  and  relaying  of  the  roots  in  sound  loam 
before  the  leaves  fall.  Manure  should  be  applied  as  a  mulching  in 
preference  to  mixing  it  with  the  soil,  sush  mulchings  being  conducive 
to  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  trees. 


Figs. — Wliere  it  is  the  practice  to  allow  the  borders  to  become 
dry  during  the  time  the  first  crop  of  Figs  is  ripening  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  soil  and  mulcliing  to  a  tliorouglily  moist  growing 
state  by  the  application  of  copious  supplies  ot  good  liquid  at  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  house  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  surface  roots  having  found  their  way  to  the  top 
of  the  mulching,  a  good  covering  of  short  stable  manure  and  turfy 
loam  of  a  calcareous  nature  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  succession 
crop,  which  should  be  well  tliiuned  to  increase  size  and  quality, 
leaving  the  largest  and  those  which  are  placed  nearest  the  base  to 
swell  ofi".  If  the  trees  are  grown  upon  the  spur  principle,  the  latter 
will  produce  more  Figs  than  they  can  support  without  injuring  them 
for  another  year  ;  and  for  tliis  reason,  to  insure  firm  short-jointed 
growths,  a  few  of  the  finest  and  best  placed  only  sliould  be  left  to 
swell,  as  future  success  depends  upon  the  treatment  the  trees  receive 
from  this  time  until  they  go  to  rest.  Should  tlie  weatlier  continue 
bright  and  mild,  little  fire  heat  will  be  needed  ;  but  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  shut  up  with  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  solar  heat,  so  as 
to  insure  an  afternoon  temperature  of  SO"  to  So*^  ;  and  if  the  nights 
are  cold,  a  little  warmth,  with  ventilation,  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  a  mean  of  about  65'.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  insects  of 
all  kinds,  as  the  trees  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  satisfactory 
results  when  they  are  allowed  to  prey  upon  the  leaves.  Discontinue 
syringing  in  succession  houses  in  which  fruit  is  ripening,  and  resume 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered.  Keep  the  mulching  and  floors  well 
moistened  with  stimulating  liquid,  and  leave  a  little  night  air  on  the 
apex  of  the  house  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  condensing  and  spot- 
ting the  fruit.  Late  houses  are  very  promising,  the  fine  briglit  weather 
throughout  May  having  helped  the  young  fruit  forward.  These  can- 
not produce  more  than  one  crop  in  a  season ;  but  under  good  manage- 
ment the  fruit  will  be  earlier  and  of  better  quality  than  can  be 
obtained  from  ojien  walls.  The  principal  points  in  their  culture  are 
generous  food,  good  syringing  and  earlj'  closing  with  sunheat,  liberal 
ventilation  through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  diligent  attention 
to  the  thinning  of  the  young  growths. 

Cucumbers. — By  this  time  the  pits  and  houses  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  summer  and  autumn  Cucumbers  will  have  been  furnished 
with  plants  in  various  stages  of  growth.  Those  in  bearing  will 
require  dressing  over  twice  a  week  to  prevent  the  young  growths 
and  laterals  from  becoming  crowded,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
unable  to  withstand  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  Apply  the  syringe 
early  on  fine  mornings,  and  again  after  the  house  is  closed  in  the 
afternoon,  after  which  the  temiierature  from  solar  heat  alone  should 
run  up  to  85°  or  90°.  If  the  lights  are  movable,  an  occasional 
syringing  or  watering  witli  tepid  water  from  the  exterior  will  cleanse 
and  benefit  the  plants,  as  few  subjects  are  more  grateful  for  cleanli- 
ness than  Cucumbers.  After  the  house  has  been  kept  quite  close  for 
three  or  four  hours  a  little  night  air  will  add  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  plants,  whenever  it  can  be  admitted  without  having 
resort  to  the  application  of  much  fire  heat  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
summer  temperature  of  70°.  Wuere  bottom  heat  is  obtained  from 
hot-water  pipes  the  latter  should  be  well  covered  with  fei'menting 
material,  consisting  of  sound  Oak  leaves  and  short  stable  manure, 
which  should  be  kept  constantly  moist  by  the  frequent  use  of  diluted 
liquid.  The  ammonia  arising  from  this  will  be  found  one  of  the 
most  effectual  antidotes  to  red  spider,  as  it  reduces  the  necessity  of 
giving  much  fire  heat ;  but  in  the  event  of  this  troublesome  insect 
making  its  appearance,  the  use  of  sulphur,  either  in  a  dry  state  or  in 
solution,  will  be  advisable.  This  should  be  applied  late  in  the 
evening,  syringed  off  the  following  morning,  and  repeated  at  short 
intervals.  Newly  planted  pits  and  frames  from  which  bedding  plants 
have  recently  been  removed  are  often  infested  with  aphis,  which  is 
speedily  destroyed  by  fumigation  with  Tobacco  paper.  Light 
smokings  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  are  best,  the  smoke  being 
made  to  pass  through  a  layer  of  damp  Moss  to  prevent  scorching. 
The  usual  afternoon  syringing,  damping,  and  early  closing  should 
be  omitted  on  these  occasions,  but  the  house  or  pit  should  be  well 
syringed  and  lightly  shaded  the  following  morning.  Cap-glasses 
over  ridge  Cucumbers  may  be  tilted  on  the  south  until  they  are 
well  filled  with  young  growths,  and  when  the  latter  show  a  ten- 
dency to  escape  from  confinement  they  may  be  raised  on  four 
brickbats  preparatory  t)  their  entire  removal.  Give  plenty  of 
water  to  the  roots  when  thoroughly  established,  and  expose  the 
foliage  to  the  invigorating  iniluence  of  warm  rains. — W.  Colejian". 

Flower  Garden. 

Under  the  favourable  influence  of  showery  weather  arrears  of 
planting  will  now  be  generally  brought  up,  and  more  time  must  be 
devoted  to  routine  work,  such  as  the  mowing  of  lawns  which  during 
the  severe  drought  had  begun  to  wear  a  rusty,  dried-up  aspect. 
These  will  generally  require  to  be  mown  once  with  a  scythe  before 
the  mowing  machine  will  make  satisfactory  work,  as  the  hard  flower- 
stems  of  coarse  Grasses  if  left  to  get  at  all  long  defy  the  lawn-mower 
to  clear  them  off  entirely  ;  and  if  only  a  few  are  missed,  the  appear- 
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ance  of  an  otherwise  perfect  Grass  plot  is  spoilt.  We  find  it  most 
expeditions  in  all  cases  where  tlie  Grass  has  got  beyond  what  the 
machine  will  clear  easily  to  mow  lightly  iirst  with  scythes,  and  after 
raking  up  and  clearing  away  the  Grass,  to  run  the  machine  over  as  a 
finishing  touch.  Edgings  must  be  kept  cut  closely,  and  walks 
weeded  and  rolled  down  firmly.  Attention  must  still  be  given  to 
the  watering  of  choice  trees  or  shrubs  that  have  been  recently  trans- 
planted, or  are  in  any  way  sufiering  from  drought,  for  with  us  the 
light  showers  which  we  have  had  have  not  yet  reached  the  roots  of 
anything  except  those  quite  close  to  the  surface.  In  many  gardens 
a  groat  scarcity  of  water  exists,  and  fortunate  will  be  they  who  have 
good  large  underground  tanks  or  reservoirs  for  storing  the  surplus 
water  that  falls  on  glasshouses  or  buildings  of  any  kind,  as  any  one 
who  has  tried  soft  rain  water  and  that  from  wells  or  springs  will 
appreciate  a  good  supply  of  tlie  former  in  a  season  like  the  present. 
Herbaceous  plants  of  all  kinds  will  now  be  making  rapid  growth, 
and  those  that  need  staking  and  tying  should  be  attended  to  at 
once  ;  if  tied  up  as  growth  advances  they  outgrow  all  appearance 
of  having  been  tied  at  all,  but  if  left  until  storms  of  wind  and  rain 
have  blown  them  about,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  them  withoutdis- 
figuring  their  natural  style  of  growth  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  all  look 
best  with  just  sufficient  support  to  prevent  bre.akage  and  preserve 
the  natui'al  habit  of  each  plant  as  distinct  as  possible.  Dahlias  of 
all  kinds  need  good  stakes,  stout  or  otherwise  in  proportion  to  their 
height  ;  a  mulching  of  manure  will  greatly  assist  these  now  when 
they  are  getting  established.  The  single  kinds  are  again  becoming 
popular  for  beds  and  borders,  their  brilliant  colours  being  most 
eiiective  as  a  background  in  mixed  borders  or  shrubberies.  Continue 
to  train  and  prune  climbers  and  trailing  plants.  Ivies,  Honeysuckles, 
and  similar  rapid-growing  kinds  need  keeping  closely  cut  in  when 
not  required  to  extend,  or  the  outer  growth  soon  kills  .all  the  leaves 
underneath,  and  if  pruned  late  they  will  be  bare  of  foliage  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  season.  Hedges  of  Yew,  Privet,  or  Thorn 
should  nov.'  be  clipped,  also  Box  edgings  to  walks  if  not  yet  completed, 
and  evergreens  may  now  be  pruned  with  safety.  L.aurel  hedges  look 
best  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  in  that  case  no  clipped  ends  of  leaves 
are  left  to  mar  the  surface  as  when  shears  are  used.  Hardy 
Ferns  will  now  be  making  fine  growth,  and  must  be  kept  free 
from  being  overgrown  by  coarse-growing  plants  near  them.  Clioice 
■weakly-growing  kinds  should  have  little  nooks  to  themselves  near 
the  margin  of  footpaths,  so  that  they  may  be  frequently  examined. 
Slugs  and  snails  are  troublesome  to  the  young  gi-owth,  but  the  dr}'- 
ness  of  the  season  has  thus  far  prevented  their  working  so  freelj'  as 
in  moist  we.ather.  Any  gaps  tliat  may  occur  may  now  be  filled  from 
the  reserve  in  pots,  and  any  of  doubtful  hardiness  may  be  plunged 
in  bare  spaces  or  planted  out  where  some  protection  can  be  afforded 
tliem  ;  and  in  this  respect  Ferns  provide  their  own  protection,  as 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  dry  fronds  of  deciduous  kinds  for 
protecting  their  own  crowns,  or  those  of  almost  .any  kind  of  tender 
pLant  tliat  needs  slight  protection  ;  and  in  the  Fernery  a  light 
covering  of  Bracken  is  not  only  a  natural,  but  most  erticient  winter 
covering.  We  are  now  planting  out  Bamboos,  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
Dracana  indivisa,  Phormiuras,  and  similar  plants  that  withstand 
ordinary  winters,  but  succumb  to  such  severe  frosts  as  we  liad  last 
year  ;  if,  however,  theyonlystand  a  fewseasons  they  add  a  distinctive 
feature  to  a  garden.  They  need  a  porous,  well-drained  subsoil  in  which 
anytliing  like  an  accumulation  of  stagnant  moisture  is  impossible. — 
James  Gkoom. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Pots.— Amongst  other  signs  of  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  hardy  plants  is  the  fact  tliat  at  many  horticultural 
exhibitions  prizes  are  offered  for  them  in  pots.  The  object  of  such 
exhibitions  is  to  foster  the  culture  of  all  classes  of  plants  ;  and  the 
managers  know  that  tliey  must  also  be  made  attractive,  and  amongst 
the  subjects  shown  not  the  least  attractive  are  the  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  They  have  not  yet,  however,  been  grown  to  anything  like 
such  a  state  of  perfection  as  they  might  be,  and  as  they  probably 
will  be  in  the  future.  May  and  June  are  tlie  two  months  in  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  required  ;  and  after  they  have  ceased  to 
flower,  or  to  be  needed  in  pots,  it  is  best  to  plant  them  out  in  the 
open  ground.  The  difterent  kinds  of  Jleconopsis  are  useful  plants 
because  of  their  distinctive  character,  but  they  must  not  be  planted 
in  an  exposed  place  or  in  full  sunshine.  I  prefer  setting  them  behind 
a  hedge  or  low  wall,  or  indeed  any  place  where  the  roots  are  cool 
and  the  plant  moderately  so.  Continue  to  sow  seeds  of  all  sorts  of 
hardy  plants  as  they  ripen.  To  make  sure  of  them  vegetating  quickly 
I  usually  sow  in  pots,  place  the  pots  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  sni.all  seedlings  appear  above  ground  remove  the  pots  to  a  frame, 
where  they  are  kept  under  glass  until  they  are  well  established.  When 
the  pretty  Primula  rosea  ripened  its  seeds,  they  were  sown  at  once  as 
described  ;  the  seedlings  appeared  in  a  week,  and  are  now  progressing 
favourabl}'.  Aquilegiag,  if  sown  at  once  and  grown  on  for  a  time  in 
pots,  will  flower  next  year,  although  not  so  strongly  as  theywill  the 
following  season.     A.   califoniica,  A.  chrysautha,  and  A.  pyrenaica 


grow  freely,  while  A.  ccerulea  and  A.  glandulosa  are  not  nearly  so 
free,  and  take  much  longer  time  to  flower  from  the  seedling  stage. 
The  Calochorti  and  some  kinds  of  C'yclobothra  are  very  interesting 
as  pot  plants  ;  their  peculiar  but  pretty  flowers  always  command 
admiration.  They  are  now  flowering,  and  should  be  arranged  on  the 
front  stage  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  make  a  distinct  feature 
witli  Ixias  and  Tritouias  also  in  flower.  We  merely  afford  these 
jilants  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  in  winter,  and  as  the  season 
advances  give  air  freely  and  water  as  may  be  required. 

Gladioli. — The  weather  is  again  suitable  for  the  growth  o 
Crladioli,  but  as  we  have  had  little  rain,  it  is  necessary  to  water  them 
at  least  once  a  week  ;  and  on  the  evenings  of  hot  days  a  good  dewing 
overhead  witli  the  garden  engine  has  a  stimulating  effect.  Keep  the 
ground  free  from  weeds.  Look  for  a  caterpillar  which  eats  into  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  destroying  the  spikes,  and  into  tlie  bracts  which 
euclose  tlie  flower-buds  and  destroys  it.  Seedlings  will  now  be 
growing  freely,  and  the  same  treatment  as  to  syringing  and  watering 
will  also  answer  for  them.     See  that  the  plants  receive  no  check. 

Dahlias. — These,  it  is  presumed,  will  now  be  all  planted  out> 
and  in  .some  cases  the  plants  will  have  made  considerable  growth. 
Either  water  overhead  or  syringe  every  evening  when  the  wea- 
ther is  mild  at  night  and  after  hot  dry  days.  Look  out  for 
slugs  with  a  good  lamp  at  dusk,  and  commence  to  trap  earwigs  if 
there  is  any  trace  of  their  eating  the  leaves.  Cidtivators  who  reside 
in  cold  districts,  where  there  is  a  chance  of  frost  up  to  midsummer, 
will  know  how  to  be  careful  about  planting  out  too  earl}',  and  will 
probably  shelter  the  plants  for  a  few  weeks  with  Spruce  Fir  branches. 
It  is  during  the  first  week  or  two  after  planting  out  that  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  to  protect  the  plants.  After  they  start  freely  into 
growtli  there  is  not  so  much  danger. 

Pinks. — Attend  to  the  opening  flowers.  Secure  the  pods  with 
b.ast  to  prevent  their  bursting,  and  water  whenever  the  heads  appear 
moderately  dry.  Be  ready  to  put  in  pipings  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  and  when  tlie  weather  is  favourable.  I  liave  been  most 
successful  at  striking  Pinks  from  pipings  when  I  could  put  them  in 
in  sliovvery  weather  quite  in  the  open  ground,  but  in  a  shady  position. 
If  the  weather  is  dry  and  sunny  they  do  not  strike  roots  freely  in 
open  situations  ;  it  is  best  to  put  them  in  a  frame  or  hand-glass.  It 
is  iDest  to  take  off  the  pipings  after  or  during  rain,  as  they  are  tlien 
full  of  sap,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  the  beds  should  be  well 
watered  at  least  twenty-four  hours  previous. 

Tulips. — Beds  of  these  should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Seed-pods  have  formed  freely  this  year  and  should  be  removed  at  once, 
as  they  exhaust  the  bulbs.  The  leaves  have  kept  longer  green 
than  I  expected,  and  it  will  be  the  end  of  the  month  before  the 
bulbs  can  be  all  taken  up. — James  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plants. 

Orchids. — The  glut  of  blossom  amongst  the  cool  and  interme- 
diate species  will  now  be  passing  away,  and  any  plants  th.at  have 
occupied  positions  while  in  flower  other  than  the  house  in  which  they 
are  grown  should  be  replaced  in  their  proper  quarters  at  once.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  any  Orchid,  however  well  rooted  and 
robust  it  may  be,  to  carry  a  heavy  oroji  of  flowers  for  a  lengthened 
period,  as  nothing  so  surely  brings  on  debilit}'.  This  will  be  shown 
by  the  bulbs  shrivelling,  and  the  plant  will  assume  a  sapless  and  un- 
healthy look  ;  when  this  occurs  it  generally  takes  some  time  to  • 
restore  the  plants  to  plumpness  and  vigour.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
most  Orchids  to  give  them  a  slight  rest  after  flowering,  but  with  the 
majority  of  Odontoglossums  this  is  difficult,  as  the  young  breaks  are 
generally  advancing  by  the  time  the  plants  are  out  of  flower,  and 
every  encouragement  must  be  given  w'heu  this  is  the  case  to  induce 
the  plants  to  form  healthy  and  well-developed  growtlis.  The  whole 
of  the  Odontoglossums,  with  the  exception  of  0.  vexillarium 
and  the  two  forms  of  0.  Eoezli,  may  be  top-dressed 
and  rectified  according  to  their  requirements.  The  three  species 
named  will  be  safer  untouched  after  flowering  until  the  young 
breaks  are  well  advanced,  when  they  may  with  safety  be  re-potted 
w'ithout  fear  of  injury  to  their  delicate  leaves.  The  whole  of  the 
ilasdevallias  should  be  carefully  sponged  over  after  flott'ering,  and 
a  very  cool,  moist  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  around  them, 
giving  them  at  the  same  time  all  the  light  possible,  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  stocky.  All  the  late-flowering  Dendrobiums  that  have 
been  retarded  sliould  now  he  treated  liberall}',  to  induce  them  to 
start  away  strongly  and  make^  all  the  growth  possible  while  the 
days  .are  long  and  briglit.  Plants  of  D.  moschatura  now  showing 
flower  must  be  more  liberally  treated  at  the  root  than  hitherto,  to 
assist  them  in  producing  fine  racemes  of  flower. 

Stove  Plants. — Some  of  the  intermediate  kinds  may  now  be 
safely  trusted  in  warm  frames ;  these  will  include  Libonias,  Poin- 
ssttias,  Liuums,  Serioographis,  &c.  Keep  them  close  when  first 
removed  from  the  stove,  and  be  especially  careful   at  all  times  to 
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use  tepid  water  when  applying  it  to  the  roots  or  over  the  foliage,  as 
a  cold  cliill  brought  on  the  plants  by  using  cold  water  will  check 
them  considerably.  Bouvardias  may  now  be  planted  out  in  frames 
in  well  prepared  beds  of  rich,  light  soil.  Keep  them  well  syringed 
and  watered,  and  remove  all  flower  trusses  as  fast  as  they  appear. 
It  often  happens  that  these  plants  throw  up  some  very  strong 
suckers  ;  where  these  appear  they  should  at  once  be  removed,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  plants  evenly  balanced  where  these  are 
allowed  to  renuiin.  Old  plants  of  these  that  were  cut  back,  and  that 
are  more  woody  and  hardier  than  the  young  stock,  may  be 
planted  out  or  plunged  over  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  warm 
sunny  positions  outside.  If  the  season  proves  favourable,  these 
will  make  good  plants  by  autumn.  Pot  on  successional  batches 
of  seedling  Gloxinias,  and  dry  off  the  earliest  flowered  plants, 
keeping  them  separate  from  the  general  stock.  These,  if  kept 
by  themselves  after  their  foliage  is  gone,  will  be  found  the 
best  for  starting  very  early  another  season.  Large  pUnts  of 
Pandanuses,  Palms,  and  strong-rooted  plants  generally  that  are  at 
all  pot-bound  must  be  liberally  supplied  witlr  water  at  this  season, 
as  anything  ajiproaching  drought  will  cause  them  to  lose  their 
foliage  very  quickly  during  hot  sunny  weather. 

G-reenhouse  Plants. — Now  that  frames  and  other  accessories 
to  the  greenliouse  are  cleared  of  bedding  plants,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  giving  plenty  of  room  to  young  stocks  of  Primulas,  Celo- 
sias.  Cinerarias,  &o.,  as  these  should  now  be  ready  for  shifting  along 
as  fast  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots.  Successional  sowings 
should  be  made,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  sowings  of 
any  kind  that  may  have  failed  in  earlier  sowings.  A  good  batch  of 
Centaurea  Cyanus  minor,  Ehodanthe,  Linum  coccincum,  i\nd  any 
other  annuals  compact  enough  in  growtli  for  pot  culture  should 
now  be  sown  in  G-in.  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  gradually  inur- 
ing the  young  plants  to  stand  outside  in  an  open  position 
till  autumn,  when  they  should  be  lifted  under  cover,  and  will  be 
found  valuable  during  the  early  winter  months.  Anotlier  plant 
that  should  be  sown  at  the  present  time  is  Humea  elegans.  This 
should  be  grown  on  freely  when  once  established  in  pots  by  giving 
the  plants  liberal  shifts  into  rich  fibrous  soil.  Any  biennial  plants 
suitable  for  pot  culture, 'such  as  Campanula  pyramidalis,  may  now 
be  sown.  It  will  now  be  safe  to  fully  expose  Solanums  and  Salvias. 
These  may  be  planted  out  in  prepared  beds,  or  be  plunged  in  sunny 
positions  outside.  It  will  be  necessarj'  to  stake  them  securely  to 
stand  against  rough  winds,  and  regular  attention  must  be  given  to 
see  that  tliey  do  not  suffer  from  a  lack  of  moisture  at  the  root.  Lilies 
of  the  longidorum  and  tigrinum  type  that  have  been  grown  in  pots, 
and  are  now  passing  out  of  flower,  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  at 
the  root,  but  endeavour  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  as  long  as  possible . 
The  varieties  of  L.  lancifolium  and  L.  auratumwill  now  be  benefited 
with  oooasioual  doses  of  liquid  manure. — J.  Roeekts. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Of  all  garden  implements  the  one  for  summer  use  is  the  hoe  ;  it 
cannot  be  used  too  freely,  either  as  a  weed  destroyer  or  as  a  growth 
promoter.  Still  continue  to  ply  it  whenever  it  can  be  used  amongst 
all  growing  crops.  Earth  up,  by  way  of  support  to  the  stems, 
strong-growing  kinds  of  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Kales ; 
but  prior  to  doing  this  thoroughly  soak  them  with  manure  water. 
Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  late  Potatoes  may  with 
advantage  be  similarly  treated.  Clear  off  exhausted  crops  of  Spinach, 
Peas,  and  Radishes,  fork  over  the  gi'ound,  and  re-crop  with  Cole- 
worts  and  Cauliflowers  for  autumn  use,  or  else  with  winter  Greens  ; 
of  the  latter,  amongst  the  hardiest  and  most  profitable — quantity 
and  quality  combined— are  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cottagers'  Kale,  Curled 
Scotoli  Kale,  and  Savoys.  Profiting  by  the  lesson  taught,  too  prac- 
tically, during  the  past  two  winters,  we  intend  to  plant  larger  breadths 
of  tliese  in  preference  to  so  much  Broccoli.  Water  the  plants 
till  established  in  their  new  positions,  and  in  the  case  of  any  planted 
between  the  lines  of  Potatoes  occasionally  go  over  the  plots,  in  order 
to  lay  together  the  tops  to  prevent  an  attenuated  growth  being 
caused  by  the  shading  of  the  haulm.  Celery,  Leeks,  Tomatoes, 
ridge  Cucumbers,  and  Vegetable  Marrows  ought  to  be  planted  out 
■without  farther  delay.  All  these  require  rich  land  and  liberal  cul- 
tural aid,  such  as  watering,  soil  stirring,  &c.,  to  keep  them  in  free 
unchecked  growth,  that  shall  in  the  end  prove  satisfactory.  Any 
seedlings  yet  unthinned  should  be  done  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Chicory,  and  Dandelion  now  require  this.  6  in. 
by  12  in.  is  the  allowance  of  space  which  we  give  to  each  plant ;  in 
poor  soils  4  in.  are  sufficient.  Sow  thijily  Endive  and  Lettuces 
where  the  plants  are  to  mature,  thinning  out  to  9  in.  apart  as  soon 
as  the  plants  can  be  handled.  Turnips  required  for  early 
autumn  use  should  now  be  sown.  At  this  season  partial 
shade  is  advantageous  to  this  crop  ;  on  a  north  or  east  border  the  fly 
rarely  attacks  them,  and  the  bulbs  are  more  tendfer  and  succulent 
than  when  grown  in  the  full  sunshine.     Radishes,  too,  need  a  cool 


shady  spot  in  summer  to  ensure  mild  produce.  Sow  small  quan- 
tities fortnightly  on  a  north  aspect,  and  water  freely  in  dry  wea- 
ther. Discontinue  cutting  Asparagus,  and  give  the  beds  a  dressing 
of  guano  or  salt,  and  a  deep  stirring  over  either  by  shallow  fork- 
ing or  hoeing.  Keep  Seakale  plants  to  single  crowns  by  rubbing 
ofl'  all  shoots  except  the  strongest  one  ;  also  keep  them  free  from 
seed-stems,  and  in  vigorous  groAvth  by  tlie  same  treatment  in  refer- 
ence to  the  land  as  advised  for  Asparagus.  What  may  be  termed 
annual  herbs,  such  as  Basil,  Knotted  and  Sweet  Marjoram,  &:c., 
that  were  sown  in  boxes  ought  now  to  be  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground.  Cut  down  old  jilants  of  Sage  and  Thyme,  or  else  replace 
them  by  making  new  plantations  with  the  seedlings  that  were  sown 
under  handlights  in  April. — W.  W. 


POLITICAL     HORTICULTURE. 


THE    TWO    GARDENERS. 

Bed  (aside).  Pheugh  !    Ain't  he  a  pegging  away  ?     (Puff! puff!) 
Now  1  call  this  pertikler  good  fun. 
Ah,  William,  my  wigorous  woodman,  you'll  have  a  stiff  back  ere 

you've  done  ! 
Worry  eager  to  collar  my  crib,  you  was,  William.      You've  done  it 

no  doubt ; 
But  aren't  you  beginning  to  feel  a  bit  sorry  you  got  me  chucked 

out? 
Sunday  best  and  pipe  on  the  quiet,  like  this   now,  is  really  not 

bad. 
Lor  !  ain't  he  a-laying  about  him  !     Don't  envy  you,  William  my 
lad.     (Puff's  comx>lacentlij. ) 
William  (aside,  digging  desperately).     Oh  !  blarm  that  there  Ben  ! 
He  has  left  me  a  regular  beast  of  a  job. 
But  there,  though  he's  smart  in  his  chat,  he  was  always  the  laziest 

lob. 
lie  keep  a  big  garden  in  order  ?      Lor  bless  yer,  my  dear  Mr.  Bull  ! 
Where's  the  use   of  a  chap  who  won't  dig,   and  the  weeds  never 
troubles  to  pull  ? 
Ben  '(aside).  Ah  !     Will's  getting  waxy,  Ifear.      (Puff  !  puff!) 
Doesn't  seem  to  know  where  to  begin. 
I'll  wager  a  trifle  his  shirt  is  beginning  to  stick  to  his  skin. 
Wire  in,  my  dear  Will  !     AVhat  with  weeds,  cloddy  soil,   rambling 

roots,  and  the  rest. 
You'll  find  that  to  put  things  all  ship-shape  will  put  all  your  power 

to  the  test. 
(Aloud.)     Well,  WiLLi.AM  my  pippin,  how  goes  it  by  this  time  ? 
William  (pausing  and  mopping ).  Hullo  !  are  tjou  there  ? 

Ben.  Thought  I'd  give  you  a  friendly  look-in,  as  I  clianced  to   be 

(puff!  puff!)  taking  the  air. 
WiUiain  (grimly).     You  look  up  to  the  nines,  I  must  say.  Sunday 

best,  I  suppose  ? 
Ben  (airily).  Ah,  jest  so. 

Enjying  my  holiday  greatly.     A  pipe  and  a  stroll,  don't  yer  know. 
You  look  a  bit  fagged  like  and  heated,  my  AYilliam,  and  yet,  after 

all. 
You  don't  seem  to  be  making  much  headway,  now  do  you  ? 

William  (indignantly).  Well,  Ben,  I  do  call 

That  remark  most  owdacious.  Why,  hang  it,  you  left  things  in  such 
a  vile  mess. 

That 

Ben.  Well,  you  were  sweet  on  the  job,  and  I'm  sure,   mate,  I 

wish  you  success. 
I  was  just  in  the  midst  of  it  like,  you  were  in  such  a  hurry,'  you 

see  ; 
With  a  little  more  time  I'd  have  made  a  good  job  of  it. 

William  ( eontemptuously ).  Fiddledee  ! 

Just  look  at  the  stones  and  the  stamps,  ill-kept  pathways,  and  clod- 
cumbered  beds. 
The  rubbish  heaps,  tangles  of  brushwood,   the  flowers  all   hanging 

their  heads. 
The  weeds  stiff  and  staring.     Good  Lord  !  there  is  work  for  a  whole 

gang  of  men. 
You  never  tried  clearing  or  pruning.      vSuch    work  isn't  gardeniinj, 
Ben. 
Ben  (cheerfully).     AVell,  well,  you  can  now  try  your  hand.     I  am 
quite  sure  you've  got  plenty  of  tools  ; 
That's  right,  bend  your  back  to  it,  William  :  its  bound  to  get  stiff 

if  it  cools. 
A  pipe  and  a  rarable  are  more  to  my  mind  than  a  spade  or  a  pick  ; 
I'll  toddle  a  little  bit  further.      Ta  !  Ta  !  [Strolls  of. 

William  (digging furiously).  He's  the  nerve  of  Old  Nick  ! 

[Left  hard  at  it. 
—Punch. 
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NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Saxifraga  Camposi  (S.  Wallace!,  Hort.). — We  observe  that 
the  fine  Saxifrage  which  for  some  time  has  been  known  as  S. 
Wallacei  is  now  labelled  in  the  collection  at  Kew  S.  Camposi  of 
Boissier.  This  name,  however,  has  been  applied  for  a  long  time, 
tho\igh  possibly  in  error,  to  a  similar,  but  distinct  kind.  We  know 
that  since  its  first  advent  at  Kew  researches  had  frequently  been 
made  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  clue  to  its  authoritative  name, 
and  now  probably  that  has  been  obtained.  The  specimens  of  the 
typical  S.  Camposi  that  we  have  examined  in  herbaria  do  not,  how- 
ever, agree  with  the  living  plants  of  what  is  known  as  S.  Wallacei. 

Astragalus  vaginatus.— One  of  the  finest  and  most  usefu 
of  the  Milk  Vetches  for  cutting  purjjoses  is  this  new  North  Ameri- 
can species.  It  is  a  free  grower,  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  succeeds 
apparently  in  any  ordinary  border  in  an  exposed  position.  The 
leaves  are  divided  into  many  leaflets,  which  are  silky  on  the  surface  ; 
the  flowers  are  borne  in  dense,  erect  clusters,  and  are  of  a  showy  deep 
violet-purple  colour.  It  flowers  continuously  for  a  long  time,  and  is 
in  blossom  now  at  Oakfield,  Wimbledon  Park,  where  we  met  Avith  it 
a  day  or  two  ago. 

Lotoelia  Fabri. — A  new  plant  bearing  this  name  is  now  in 
flower  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew.  It  has  pink  flowers,  which, 
though  rather  small,  are  produced  plentifully  in  dense  clusters.  In 
foliage  and  habit  of  growth  it  so  much  resembles  some  of  the  large- 
flowered  forms  of  the  common  Mimulus,  that  in  the  absence  of 
flowers  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  it  from  them.  In 
the  bed  in  which  it  is  growing  are  several  other  species  of  Lobelia 
and  their  allies  the  Tupas,  which  together  form  an  interesting  collec- 
tion, and  a  few  of  them  are  really  showy  plants,  which  merit  a  place 
in  every  border. 

Passiflora  vitifolia. — This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fines 
of  all  Passion-flowers  ;  the  large  size  of  tlie  blossoms  and  their 
brilliant  scarlet  colour,  together  with  the  abundance  with  which 
they  are  produced,  coupled  with  freeness  of  growth,  are  equalled  by 
few  of  the  many  kinds  in  cultivation.  We  met  with  it  the  other 
day  in  a  stove,  in  which  it  was  planted  out  in  a  bed,  and,  being  pro- 
fusely in  flower,  it  was  a  sight  wortli  seeing.  Trailing  on  the  same 
roof  was  a  fine  plant  of  P.  kermesina,  also  a  very  beautiful  species, 
and  one  well  worth  growing  in  any  stove,  in  which  the  pretty  carmine 
flowers  and  handsome  foliage  have  a  charming  appearance.  Remark- 
able also  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  is  P.  trifasciata,  which  has  tri- 
lobed  leaves  of  a  fine  purplish  and  bronzy-green  hue,  but  the  flowers 
are  small  and  inconspicuous,  similar  to  those  of  P.  Hahni,  which, 
too,  has  elegant  foliage. 

Pragaria  indica. — As  grown  suspended  in  pans  by  Mr.  Barron 
at  Chiswick,  this  old-fashioned  hardy  plant  forms  an  elegant  object 
for  conservatory  decoration.  A  large  pan  of  it,  with  its  long  trailing 
branches  well  furnished  with  bright  red  miniature  Strawberries,  was 
shown  from  Chiswick  as  a  pedestal  plant  at  South  Kensington  last  week, 
but  which,  by  the  way,  was  wrongly  labelled  Rubusaustralis.  Forgi-ow- 
ing  on  rockwork  in  the  open  air  it  flourishes  and  fruits  well,  and  the 
long  berry-laden  stems  trailing  over  the  rocks  have  a  pretty  effect. 
A  singular  form  of  it  existing  at  Kew  has  the  small  seed-like  fruits 
on  the  fleshy  red  receptacle  transformed  into  tiny  leaves,  and 
when  surrounded  by  the  green  calyx,  more  resembles  a  flower  than  a 
fruit. 

New  Varieties  of  Pyrethrum.— The  collection  of  cut 
blooms  shown  at  Regent's  Park  this  week  by  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son,  Langport,  was  the  finest  we  had  hitherto  seen.  Many  of  the 
finest  kinds  were  of  the  exhibitors'  own  raising,  and  now  that  they 
have  turned  their  attention  to  these  popular  Sowers  conjointly  with 
the  Gladiolus  and  others,  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  even  finer  sorts 
than  those  shown.  The  great  difficulty  to  contend  with,  however, 
in  Pyrethrums  is  the  lack  of  variation  in  colour,  the  only 
gradation  being  the  shades  between  deep  crimson  and  white  ;  hence 
in  a  collection  there  pervades  a  monotony  of  colour,  the  only  distin- 
guishing points  in  many  instances  being  the  form  and  size  of  the 
bloom.  As  regards  these  latter  properties,  perfection  has  been  almost 
attamed.  Messrs.  Kelway's  new  varieties  in  some  cases  have 
quite  a  distinct  type  of  arrangement  as  regards  the  florets,  which  are 
incurved  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  incurved  flowered  Chrysan- 
hemums.  One  of  the  finest  examples  is  Hobart  Pasha,  recently 
raised  m  the  Langport  Nurseries.  The  flowers,  which  are  3  in. 
across,  are  very  double,  the  colour  being  a  deep  rosy  carmine  with  a 
white  centre,  and  the  tips  of  the  incurved  florets  pale  pink, 
colours  which  give  them  a  distinct  appearance.  Other  fine  new 
sorts  sent  out  this  year  are  Rembrandt,  a  sort  with  large  symmetrical 
flowers  of  a  lighter  shade  than  that  of  the  preceding  ;  Lady  Derby, 
very  large,  deep  rosy-pink  ;  Kreimhilda,  a  kind  having  flowers  of  a 
moderate  size,  very  double,  and  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  pale  pink  ; 


and  Cleopatra,  one  of  the  best  light  coloured  kinds  of  last  year,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  delicate  blush  hue,  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
centre  sulphur-yellow.  Other  fine  varieties  whicli  may  be  taken  as 
a  representative  selection  are  Captain  Boyton,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Ciloire  d'ltalie,  Mons.  Barral,  Gustave  Hertz,  Fulgens  plenissimum, 
and  Carneum  plenum.  These,  and  indeed  all  the  other  varieties  of 
the  ordinary  Pyrethrum,  have  apparently  sprung  from  two  species, 
viz.,  P.  carneum,  a  Caucasian  species,  and  P.  roseum,  a  native  of 
Siberia.  The  flowers  of  these  are  of  course  single  ;  the  former  has 
deep  crimson  outer  florets  with  a  bright  orange  centre,  and  from  it 
all  the  crimson-flowered  sorts  have  sprung  ;  the  latter  has  pale  pink 
outer  florets,  and  also  a  bright  yellow  centre.  The  foliage,  too,  is 
quite'  different  in  the  two  species,  the  leaves  of  P.  carneum  being 
much  more  finely  divided  than  those  of  P.  roseum  ;  and  this  cha- 
racter can  easily  be  traced  in  the  light  and  dark  coloured  series  of 
varieties.  The  invariably  pale  centre  and  sometimes  yellow  of  the 
flowers  result  from  the  transformation  of  the  centre  disk  florets  into 
petals.  It  is  possible  that  new  tj'pes  of  colour  may  be  obtained 
eventually,  but  with  such  scanty  material  to  work  with  it  is  not  very 
probable. 

Lithospermum  petrseum. — There  are  few  prettier  plants 
for  the  rock  garden  than  this,  which  is  comparatively  new  to  culti- 
vation. It  forms  a  dense  compact  tuft,  about  0  in.  high,  and  the 
stem,  which  is  woody,  is  much  branched.  The  leaves  are  small  and 
have  a  whitish  appearance,  on  account  of  their  being  covered  on  the 
surfaces  with  shining  silky  hairs.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  dense 
clusters  at  the  tip  of  every  branch,  and  are  of  the  deepest  blue  tint. 
We  saw  it  in  flower  a  few  days  ago  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Joad,  who 
who  has  a  large  bush  of  it  growing  on  an  exposed  part  of  his  rockery. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  species  we  know  of,  and  one  that 
will  hold  its  own  as  a  first-rate  alpine  plant. 

Odontoglossum  vexillanum  Horibundum.— There  is 
now  in  bloom  in  the  York  Nurseries  a  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  which  for  size  exceeds  everything  yet  seen  in  that  esta- 
blishment, and  perhaps  in  Europe.  Its  individual  blossoms  are 
14  in.  in  circumference,  the  greatest  length  (measured  across  the 
flower  from  top  to  bottom)  being 5^  in.,  and  the  width  4^  in.  Last 
year  this  specimen  bore  twelve  flowers  on  one  spike,  one  of  them 
being  accidentally  injured  before  expanding,  leaving  eleven  noble 
flowers  in  perfection.  Previous  to  the  blooming  of  tTiis  plant  last 
year  another  specimen  named  O.  v.  giganteum  expanded.  This  is 
again  in  bloom,  and  almost  rivals  the  former  in  size.  Its  spikes  are 
not,  however,  so  long  (two  bearing  seven  flowers  each),  though  rather 
surpassing  in  brilliancy.  Both  are  of  a  deep  soft  purplish-rose 
colour,  with  stronger  veins  on  the  labellum. — ^P. 

Rubus  rossefolius  fl.-pl. — This  fine  Bramble  is  now  in  flower 
in  several  gardens,  and  we  direct  attention  to  it  on  account  of  its 
being  such  a  distinct  and  beautiful  shrub.  As  its  specific  name 
implies,  the  foliage  much  resembles  that  of  some  of  the  Roses,  and 
difJers  from  that  of  most  Brambles.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
about  IJ  in.  in  diameter,  and,  owing  to  their  being  double,  form 
compact  rosettes.  It  is  vigorous  in  growth,  and  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil.  It  is  a  capital  subject  for  planting  on  rough  rock- 
work,  where  the  long  branches  of  blossoms  have  an  opportunity  of 
overhanging  ledges,  and  even  in  a  shrubbery  it  is  very  desirable. 

Viburnum  plicatum. — On  the  light  warm  soil  of  the  Bagshot 
Nursery  this  most  beautiful  shrub  attains  a  size  and  vigour  seldom 
met  with,  and  as  we  saw  some  huge  examples  of  it  the  other  day 
loaded  with  snow-white  clusters  of  flowers  it  was  highly  attractive, 
the  long  horizontal  and  pendulous  branches  being  furnished  with 
parallel  rows  of  fiower-heads.  It  seems  to  be  somewhat  tender  in 
some  localities,  especially  on  heavy  cold  soils,  but  if  grown  in  a  fri- 
able warm  soil  and  in  a  comparatively  sheltered  position,  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  subjects  imaginable,  and  there  would  be  no  need  of 
growing  it  in  a  greenhouse,  where,  however,  it  forms  a  very  effective 
object  in  spring. 

XJtricularia  montana. — One  of  the  most  engaging  plants  in 
flower  just  now  in  the  Orchid  houses  at  Kew  is  this  epiphyte. 
Though  not  an  Orchid,  it  much  resembles  one  on  account  of  the 
singular  form  of  the  flowers,  which  are  about  1-^-  in.  across,  pure 
white,  and  have  a  large  conspicuous  blotch  of  yellow  on  the  flat  broad 
lip.  It  is  grown  in  suspended  baskets,  and  the  long  slender  flower- 
spikes,  produced  from  the  sides  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
have  a  very  pretty  appearance,  which  the  bright  green  foliage  and 
the  singular  bladder-like  transparent  excrescences  much  enhance.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  handsome  plant  refuses  to  expand  its 
flowers  in  some  localities.  In  the  London  nurseries,  as  well  as  far 
awDy  in  the  country,  the  plants  thrive  M'ell  and  produce  many 
flower-spikes  ;  b\it  just  before  the  flowers  expand  tlie  whole  spikes 
turn  yellow  and  fall  off.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  conceivable 
means  of  obviating  this  by  placing  the  plants  in  various  degrees  of 
temperature  and  moisture  have  been  taken,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
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This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  too,  because  the  lovely  new  V. 
Endressi,  which  resembles  U.  moutana  in  many  respects,  succeeds 
perfectly,  and  flowers  finely  in  the  house  in  which  tlie  other  species 
will  not  open  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  both  refuse  to  exp:  nd  their 
blossoms  in  some  localities  :  such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  where  many  fine  specimens  are  now  bearing 
numerous  flower-spikes  in  various  stages  of  .lecay. 

Oyclobothra  ccBrulea. — Messrs.  Hooper,  of  Covent  Garden, 
send  us  good  specimens  of  this  beautiful  little  Californian  plant, 
with  the  inside  of  the  flowers  thickly  set  with  down-like  filament. 
When  we  can  grow  successfully  these  lovely  Californian  bulbs,  our 
gardens  will  be  much  the  richer  for  it.  Some  peculiarities  of  their 
culture  are  not  yet  well  known  amongst  us,  and  thus  the  plants 
are  frequently  lost,   but  they  are  now  getting  more  abundant. 

Phalsenopsia  at  Clapton. — There  is  a  magnificent  importa- 
tion of  Phalienopsis  now  in  the  Clapton  Nurseries,  consisting  of 
most  of  the  known  kinds,  and  it  is  supposed  more  than  one  new  one. 
They  were  collected  by  Mr.  Boxall,  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  A 
great  number  of  Orchids  are  in  bloom,  and  the  collection  is  well 
worth  a  visit  from  Orchid  growers. 

Dragon's-head  Flo'wers  (Dracocephalum). — These  are  among 
the  showiest  of  hardy  perennial  plants,  and  most  of  the  cultivated 
kinds,  which  number  about  half-a-dozen,  are  now  in  flow  er.  The 
most  attractive  is  D.  austriacum,  which  has  flower-stems  nearly 
1  ft.  in  height,  densely  covered  with  rich  purple  blossoms ; 
D.  Eiiyschiana,  also  a  handsome  species,  has  narrow  Hyssop-like 
leaves  and  purplish-blue  flowers  ;  but  the  variety  D.  R.  japonicnm, 


a  new  introduction  from  Japan,  is  even  more  showy.  D.  peregrinum, 
with  pretty  blue  flowers  always  produced  in  pairs,  is  likewise  a 
desirable  kind  ;  and  so  is  D.  argunense,  which  is  in  the  way  of 
D.  Ruyschiana.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  however,  is 
T>.  grandiflorum,  which  is  the  earliest  to  flower,  and  which  has  been 
past  about  a  fortnight.  It  is  very  dwarf,  and  has  large  clusters  of 
intensely  blue  flowers,  which  scarcely  overtop  the  foliage.  D.  spe- 
cio3um,  a  Himalayan  species,  is  much  less  showy  than  its  specific 
name  would  lead  one  to  infer,  as  the  flowers  are  small,  and  though 
of  a  deep  purple,  are  nearly  smothered  by  the  large  green  bracts. 
It  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  those  just 
mentioned.  The  annual  kinds,  such  as  D.  moldavicum,  D.  canescens, 
&c. ,  are  also  very  ornamental  and  well  worth  growing. 

Saxifraga  Macnabiana.— This  fine  plant,  to  which  we  alluded 
last  week,  was,  we  learn,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  James  McNab,  in 
1877,  from  seed  of  Saxifraga  nepalensis.  Some  of  the  batch  were 
spotted,  others  pure  white ;  but  this  particular  one  was  by  far  the 
finest  of  the  batch,  and  Mr.  McNab  gave  it  his  own  name. 

Vanda  teres. — I  consider  this  one  of  the  finest  and  most  dis- 
tinct of  all  the  Vandas.  A  fine  variety  of  it  is  now  blooming  in 
our  collection  bearing  six  flowers  on  one  spike.  Many  find  it  rather 
shy-flowering,  but,  like  most  other  Orchids  of  this  class,  strong 
and  well-grown  plants  rarely  disappoint  one  in  that  way.  The 
two  petals  and  the  top  sepal  form  a  sort  of  flat  roof  over  the  lip, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  lower  sepals  clasp  its  thick  spur  is  very 
interesting. — B. 

Japanese  Maples.— One  of  the  finest  efi'ects  we  have  ever 
seen  produced  by  these  most  elegant  shrubs  was  the  other  day  in 
Mr.  John  Waterer's  nursery  at  Ijagshot.  Some  large  specimens  of 
the  deep  red-leaved  kinds,  such  as  Acer  japonicum,  were  planted 
with   the    variegated-leaved   form   of   Acer  Negundo,  the   silvery 


foliage  of  which  contrasted  charmingly  with  the  deep  red  of  the 
former  ;  and  the  efifect  of  both  was  heightened  by  being  backed  by 
the  bright  emerald-green  tint  of  Abies  Nordmanniana  and  other 
handsome  Conifers  which  are  just  developing  strong  new  growth. 
These  Japanese  Maples  are  perfectly  hardy  at  Bagshot  even  in  the 
most  exposed  parts,  thus  affording  another  proof,  if  any  were 
wanting,  of  their  extreme  value  for  open-air  planting.  The  light 
green-leaved  kind,  A.  palinatifidum,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  green- 
foliaged  class,  and  forms  an  excellent  companion  for  the  red-leaved 
varieties,  and  is  also  one  of  the  most  rapid  growers,  forming  compact 
and  well-shaped  specimens  in  a  few  years. 

Ne"W  Forms  of  Carnation. — Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Lang- 
port,  Somerset,  send  us  some  remarkably  large  flowers  of  the  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison  type  of  Carnation — one  flesh-coloured,  the 
other  deep  red.  They  are  both  handsome,  and  no  doubt  will  even- 
tually become  as  popular  as  the  original  form  from  which  they  sprung. 

Phlox  Miss  Robertson.— I  noticed  this  beautiful  white  Phlox 
in  the  houses  at  Heythrop.  Being  rather  tender,  it  requires  some 
such  attention,  and  comes  in  useful  and  early.  That  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful as  a  pot  plant  at  this  season  one  need  not  say. — V. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — Messrs.  Dobson  have  just  now 
a  fine  show  of  these  at  tlie  Woodland  Nursery,  Isleworth.  They 
fill  a  couple  of  houses,  and  are  individually  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens, furnished  with  large  and  handsome  foliage  and  loaded  with 
flowers  well  varied  as  regards  colour  and  faultless  in  shape.  They 
received  a  first  prize  the  other  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  a  prize 
was  also  awarded  them  at  a  recent  exhibition  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  Fine  collections  of  these  herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  shown 
at  South  Kensington  the  other  day,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
they  again  begin  to  occupy  increased  attention. 

Pelargonium  Society. — We  are  requested  to  mention  that 
the  exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  for  1880  will  take  place 
in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rose  Show  of  that  Society  on  June  29.  The  prizes  in  the 
several  classes,  amounting  to  £141  15s.,  are  open  to  competition 
amongst  members  only  (the  qualification  being  a  subscription  of 
21s.  per  annum),  but  seedlings  may  be  shown  for  the  Society's  certi- 
ficate both  by  members  and  non-members  on  giving  the  notice 
required  by  the  schedule,  and  filling  up  the  descriptive  forms  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  Seedlings  may  also  be  shown  for  these  cer- 
tificates at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  on  June  22 
and  July  13.  Both  the  schedule  of  prizes  and  the  blank  forms  for 
the  entry  of  seedlings  oan  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Moore, 
Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  the  Society's  honorary 
secretary. 

Mr.  Meehan's  book  on  the  "Ferns  and  Flowers  of  the  United 
States  "  is  having  a  remarkable  success,  and  means  will  shortly  be 
taken  for  publishing  it  in  this  country. 


Pot  Marigold  Meteor. — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  this  very 
charming  Marigold  is  being  exactly  reproduced  by  seedling  plants. 
One  good  feature  is  seen  in  the  comparative  variation  of  the  markings, 
the  orange  edging  on  the  lemon  ground  varying  in  body,  and  thus 
producing  a  pleasing  distinctiveness.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  are 
the  prettiest — it  is  rather  a  matter  of  taste  ;  but  those  in  which  the 
orange  predominates  are  perliaps  the  most  striking.  This  pretty 
Marigold  is  so  hardy  and  suitable  for  cottage  garden  culture,  that  it 
will  soon  become  as  widely  grown  as  Stocks  and  Wallflowers.  Last 
season  was  everywhere  so  bad  for  seeds,  that  vast  quantities  refused 
to  germinate,  and  doubtless  to  that  must  I  attribute  the  fact  that  out 
of  a  Is.  6d.  packet  of  Continental  seed  only  two  plants  grew. —A.  D. 

Continuous  -  blooming  Double  Pyrethrums.  —  After 
the  first  and  chief  production  of  flowers  in  the  early  summer,  Mr. 
Kelway,  the  great  grower  of  these,  states  that  a  cool  situation  and 
plenty  of  moisture  will  promote  an  almost  constant  succession  of 
bloom,  most  useful  in  a  cut  state,  but,  of  course,  not  so  large  as  the 
flowers  first  produced.  These  large  and  very  full  flowers,  however 
acceptable  they  may  be  to  the  admirer  of  form  and  size,  are  by  no 
means  the  best  for  bouquet  or  vase  decoration.  They  are,  however, 
the  inevitable  produce  of  well-established  plants  of  good  sorts. 
Like  most  other  hardy  plants,  tlie  double  Pyrethrum  is  the  better 
the  more  efficiently  it  is  cultivated. — A.  D. 

Shrubs  for  Forcing. — The  allusion  to  Lilacs  in  "Leaflets" 
induces  me  to  point  out  to  nurserymen  the  opening  there  is  for 
supplying  Lilacs,  Laurustinus,  and  Brooms  for  forcing  in  the  winter 
season.  I  tried  everywhere  last  autumn  for  a  few  dozens  of  these, 
but  could  find  no  nurseryman  able  to  supply  well-budded  hardy  plants 
for  cool  greenhouse  purposes.  I  am  sure  there  would  be  a  large 
demand  if  any  nurseryman  would  lay  himself  out  for  supplying  these 
useful  plants  at  moderate  prices  for  forcing  in  early  spring. — Brock- 
hurst. 
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COLD    HOUSES. 

All  that  has  been  said  against  the  right  use  of  these  is  that  heated 
structures  are  better  for  plants  which  require  fire-heat  or  proteetiou 
from  frost.  This  Mas,  from  the  first,  a  foregone  conchision,  of  course; 
"Justicia"  and  Mr.  Fish  alone  overweight  what  anybody  else  has 
written  against  them.  That  there  are  fruit  houses  heated  by  the 
acre  I  know  well,  but  it  is  not  the  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.,  that 
require  the  heat,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  wherever  fire  heat  has 
been  added  to  a  previously  cold  house  it  has  been  to  protect  acres  of 
bedding  or  other  tender  plants  rather  than  for  the  fruit  trees. 
How  seldom  one  can  look  through  the  fruit  ranges  of  a  garden  now- 
a-days  during  the  winter  months  without  finding  the  floors  paved 
with  myriads  of  small  and  tender  pot  plants  wliich  are  to  be  planted 
out  during  the  summer  months  after  all  danger  from  frost  is  over. 
Forcing  apart,  no  fruit  tree  generally  grown  requires  fire-heat  to  enable 
it  to  perfect  its  fruit  in  our  climate.  The  llowers  of  many,  on  tlie  othei 
hand,  do  require  protection  during  our  uncertain  spring  months;  but,  as 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers  said  years  ago,  a  Beech  or  Privet  hedge 
and  a  glass  roof  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  last-named  purpose. 
Seeing  that  the  flowers  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries, 
&e.  (all  hardy  trees  in  our  gardens),  require  protection  fioin  our  cli- 
mate— protection  wiiich  an  unheated  structure  amply  affords — why 
cannot  the  same  protection  be  offered  to  those  beautiful  flowers 
which  are  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  an  inclement  springtime  ? 
Had  there  been  any  real  tangible  objections  to  the  right 
use  of  cold  houses  for  decorative  plant  culture,  "  T.  B."  (p.  521)  would 
have  been  able  to  have  made  out  a  mueli  better  case 
against  the  idea  than  he  has  done.  Let  tliose  who  wish  to  have  hot- 
houses have  them  by  all  means,  but  many  amateurs  who  do  not  keep 
a  gardener  find  that  a  heated  greenhouse  entails  too  much  trouble 
and  expense,  and  it  is  well  that  such  should  know  what  a  host  of 
plants  there  are  in  our  gardens  which  although  perfectly  hardy,  yet 
are  all  the  better,  earlier,  fresher,  and  brigliter  if  cultivated  in  a 
cool  house,  sucli  as  I  and  others  recommend.  To  grow  flowers  is 
not  altogether  sufficient ;  it  is  a  step  in  adwance  if  we  so  grow  them 
that  they  are  more  enjoyable  and,  what  is  still  better,  enjoyable  in 
all  weathers.  There  are  many  phases  to  this  question  which  demand 
consideration,  and  I  have  often  thought  M'hat  a  gain  cold  plant  houses 
must  yet  become  in  all  liardy  plant  nurseries — not  that  but  cold 
houses  are  generally  in  use  now. 

Hardy  and  half-hardy  flowers  are  now  so  popular,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  tliey  be  introduced  from  all  temperate  regions  ;  we 
must  perforce  have  cold  houses  in  fldiich  to  propagate  them,  and 
also  to  carry  out  auother  great  source  of  interest  and  pleasure  in  their 
culture,  viz.,  hybridisation.  Cold  pits  and  frames  are  in  general 
use  ;  even  "  T.  B. "  has  not  a  word  to  say  against  them,  and  yet  in 
point  of  fact  they  are  but  cold  houses  on  a  smaller  and  so  cheaper, 
but  at  the  same  time  in  many  ways  inconvenient,  scale.  Is  it  not  as 
easy  to  protect  the  roots  of  plants  in  pots  from  frost  in  a  cold  house 
as  it  is  in  cold  frames  and  pits  ?  Of  course  it  is  ;  so  there  is  an  end 
to  the  "  important  matter  "  alluded  to  on  p.  521.  One  great  use  of 
the  cold  liouse  is  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  make  the  most  of  sun- 
heat  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  shaded  structure  properly  ventilated 
may  be  employed  in  the  culture  of  such  plants  as  best  enjoy  a  cooler 
summer  temperature  than  our  own  climate  naturally  affords.  This 
is  one  reason  why  glasshouses  are  now  found  to  be  so  useful  in  tro- 
pical countries,  both  sunlight  and  heat  being  tempered  by  their 
judicious  use.  It  is  easy  to  grow  and  also  to  force  the  Camellia  if 
needs  be  in  an  unheated  greenhouse,  since  the  forcing  can  be  readily 
done  by  utilising  the  sun-heat  early  in  the  season  when  the 
plants  begin  to  grow.  Fire-heat  does  more  harm  th.an  good  to 
the  Camellia  at  any  time  ;  hence  in  many  cases  the  scraggy  pot  or 
tub  specimens  we  see  in  heated  greeuliouses  as  i5ompared 
with  the  fresh  and  vigorous  bushes  which  grow  so  freely  in  the  open 
air  of  our  southern  counties.  By  the  use  of  cool  houses  we  actually 
obtain  flowers  and  fruit  earlier  than  out-of- doors  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  choosing  a  suitable  aspect  we  may  prolong  the  supply  to  a 
later  period.  If  hardy  plants  "  dwindle  and  die  "  in  a  cold  house, 
how  is  it  that  hardy  fruit  trees  sulijected  to  fire-heat  in  addition  or 
not,  as  the  case  may  bo,  do  not  dwindle  and  die  also  ?  I  know  that 
forcing  is  generally  held  to  be  prejudicial  to  longevity,  but  then  it 
does  not  kill  the  big  Vines  and  old  Peach  trees  all  over  the  country 
which  have  been  forced  for  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  or  more  years  ! 
Nor  does  cold  house  treatment  affect  Roses,  Wistaria,  Sikkim  Rho- 
dodendrons, Lilies,  .and  Clematis,  except  for  their  good,  if  (as  is,  of 
course,  presupposed  in  all  eases)  they  be  well  planted  at  first. 

Unheated  Rose  houses  are  becoming  more  popular  every  day,  and 
■will  become  still  more  so  if  we  are  to  have  such  winters  as  the  two 
last  ones  have  proved  to  be.  Amongst  the  visitors  to  a  large  public 
garden  I  find  a  large  proportion  wdio  dare  not  venture  into  a  hothouse, 
and  especially  is  this  true  during  the  spring  montlis,   but  ^a  cold 


house  presents  no  bar  to  their  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  seeing  healthy 
vegetation.  The  pot  culture  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  however  conve- 
nient it  niay  be  for  certain  purposes  or  fashions,  never  can  give  a  tithe 
of  the  effect  which  is  more  easily,  cheaply,  and  readily  obtainable  by 
]jlanting  out  in  a  well-prepared  border.  Give  Camellias,  Sikkim 
Rhododendrons,  Clematises,  Lilies,  Roses,  and  a  hundred  more 
beautiful  shrubs,  flowering  plants,  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  bulbs 
the  fibrous  loam,  charcoal,  crushed  bones,  and,  if  needs  be,  the  care- 
fully-prepared stimidants  used  by  any  good  Peach  or  Vine  groover, 
and  the  results  obtainable  in  a  cold  house  all  the  year  round  will 
ecpial  those  of  h.alf  the  hothouses  in  the  country.  The  fact  that 
cold  houses  have  been  mismanaged,  or  even  have  been  found  wanting 
in  accommodation  for  tender  bedding  plants,  does  not  detract  one 
jot  from  their  right  use  and  acknowledged  merits  in  good  hands.  I 
would  much  like  to  see  a  cold  house  such  as  "  Justicia,"  Mr.  D.  T. 
Fish,  "  A.  D.,"  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  Elwes,  and  many  other  horti- 
culturists would  design  and  plant.  Such  a  house,  well  designed 
and  planted,  would  entail  less  work  and  worry  than  any  other  ;  it 
would  be  more  economical  than  any  other,  and,  large  or  small,  simple 
or  varied  in  its  aspects,  could  and  \\ould  become  one  of  the  best 
features  about  a  good  garden.  F.  W.  B. 


DAVALLIA    MAEIESI. 

This  very  elegant  evergreen  Japanese  Fern  "was  sent  to  ilessrs.  Veitch 
by  their  collector,  Mr.  Maries,  after  whom  it  is  named.  It  has  a 
creeping  rhizome,  about  I  in.  thick,  covered  with  ash-brown  scales. 
The  stipes  are  numerous,  slender,  erect,  about  4  in.  high,  and  sup- 
port a  spreading  triangirlar  tripinnate  frond,  about  6  in.  long  and 
half  as  broad  at  the  base,  the  ultimate  pinnae  of  which  are  very  finely 
cut.  The  fertile  fronds  are  bright  green,  the  sterile  ones  being  of  a 
deeper  shade.  As  a  basket  Fern  for  the  conservatory  and  green- 
house it  is  one  of  the  best.  Its  flexuose  rhizome  spreads  freely  in  all 
directions,  and  its  numerous  fronds  present  an  enduring  globose  mass 
of  verdure.  Grown  in  a  pan,  such  as  that  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  it  has  a  very  effective  and  distinct  appearance.  A  first-class 
certificate  was  a'warded  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
year,  and  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  also  gave  it  a  certificate  of 
merit — a  distinction  which  it  well  deserves. 


CALADIUMS  AND  THEIK  CULTUEE. 

Of  all  oiir  fine-foliaged  plants,  perhaps  there  are  none  upon  the 
whole  more  popular  or  more  useful  than  Caladiums.  Even  what 
seems  a  drawback  at  first  sight,  their  herbaceous  character,  is  really 
one  of  their  chief  merits  ;  for  one  is  apt  to  tire  of  the  same  foliage 
for  months,  be  it  ever  so  beautiful.  Dracaenas,  Palms,  Antimriums, 
Marantas,  and  evergreen  Ferns,  for  example,  are  apt  to  become 
slightly  monotonous  by  being  seen  every  day  ;  but  before  we  tire  of 
Caladiums  they  begin  to  go — are  gone — and  the  place  they  have  filled 
with  so  much  beauty  is  vacant,  or  rather  filled  for  the  winter 
with  Poinsettias,  Euphorbi.as,  Begonias,  Eranthemums,  Centradenias, 
&c.  And  even  in  the  season  the  Caladium  is  always  changing  its 
character  somewhat.  How  exquisitely  delicate  is  its  first  uprushing 
of  half-unfolded  leaves  !  No  matter  how  familiar  we  may  be  with 
Caladiums,  each  season's  first  growths  surprise  us  anew  with  their 
enhanced  freshness,  richness,  and  beauty  of  form,  colour,  splashings, 
marblings,  and  markings.  And  then  Caladium  leaves  dry  and  wet 
are  widely  different.  Lovely  in  a  dry  state,  they  are  beautiful  be- 
yond description  when  the  water  drops  coalesce  into  translucent 
mobile  globules,  hardly  distinguishable  from  quicksilver.  Though 
age  cannot  be  said  to  wither  the  beauty  of  Caladiums,  it  changes 
them,  some  of  the  varieties  being  mellowed,  as  it  were,  into  softer, 
richer  beauty,  and  others  losing  somewhat  of  their  youthfulsplendour 
as  time  passes  over  them.  Tlie  rajiid  growth  and  long  continuance 
of  Caladiums  is  also  another  of  their  great  merits.  Specimens  may 
be  grown  up  from  dormant  masses  which  can  hardly  be  called  roots 
or  bulbs,  that  were  wholly  hidden  under  ground,  into  fine  specimens 
in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  these  express 
times,  when  most  things  have  not  only  to  be  done  well,  but 
done  in  a  hurry.  Again,  the  Caladium  is  most  accommodating  in 
regard  to  size.  A  single  eorra  in  a  6-in.  pot  forms  a  most  useful 
decorative  plant  ;  while  by  increasing  the  number  of  plants  in  a  pot, 
and  selecting  bulbs  of  the  largest  size,  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  have 
specimen  plants  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  through  and  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high.  Per- 
haps the  most  useful  sizes  for  Caladiums  are  S-in.  or  10-in.  pots. 
Huge  masses  in  12-in.,  15-in.,  or  IS-in.  pots  are  almost  too  large, 
unless  for  houses  far  above  average  size  ;  and  those  who  grow  Cala- 
diums for  conservatory  decoration  can  hardly  do  better  than  confine 
them  to  6-in.  or  S-in.  pots,  allowing  the  pots  to  be  well  filled  with 
roots  before  placing  them  in  a  cool  temperature.  These  sizes  are 
also  by  far  the  most  useful  for  Caladiums  for  furnishing  rooms — 
purposes  for  which  the  artistic  classical  habit  as  well  as  the  varied 
and  brilliant  colour  of  the  Caladium  admirably  adapt  it. 
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The  culture  of  the  Caladium  is  remarkably  simple.  The  chief 
danger  to  the  plants  occurs  at  a  season  when  they  need  no  culture — 
when  they  are  dormant  and  at  rest.  Either  damp  or  cold  is  fatal  to 
Caladiums  in  a  dormant  state.  Unlike  a  good  many  other  plants, 
they  must  have  almost  as  much  heat  when  resting  as  when  growing. 
A  temperature  of  70'^  is  the  lowest  that  dormant  Caladiums  should 
be  subjected  to.  This  is  safe  and  good  for  them,  and  it  is  easily  pro- 
vided by  simply  turning  the  pots  on  their  sides  under  a  shelf  or  stage 
in  the  plant  stove.  Valuable  collections  have  very  often  been  crippled 
or  lost  by  trying  to  winter  them  in  intermediate  houses  at  lower 
temperatures.  By  never  moving  the' Caladium  pots  out  of  the  stove 
they  are  sure  to  be  safe.  They  must  also  be  kept  dry  as  well  as 
warm  ;  but  excessive  drought  sometimes  induces  a  sort  of  dry  rot, 
which  in j  iires  or  destroys  many  fine  corms.     There  is  no  better  nor 


Some  growers  recommend  watering  the  plants  in  the  old  pots  a  few 
times  before  potting.  It  is  better  and  safer  not  to  do  so  ;  for  when 
this  is  done  root  growth  is  not  only  unduly  excited  and  extended, 
but  it  becomes  attached  to  the  old  earth,  and  renders  it  difficult  of 
removal  in  the  process  of  potting.  Shifted  from  the  old  to  the  new 
pots  at  the  right  moment,  the  roots  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
be  ruptured  or  destroyed  in  the  process.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to 
remove  any  old  earth  with  them.  The  plants  have  thus  the  whole 
benefit  of  feeding  on  fresh  soil — a  point  of  considerable  importance 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  limited,  after  all,  is  the  area  of  10-in. 
or  r2-in.  pots,  or  those  of  yet  larger  sizes,  for  such  gross-rooting 
plants. 

There  is  another    point   of   considerable  importance  in  the  first 
potting  of  Caladiums,   and  that  is,  that  the  pots  cannot  well  be  too 


Kew   Jap.inese    Hare's-foot    Fern   (Davallia   Mariesi). 


safer  plan  of  wintering  Caladiums  than  leaving 'them  for  the 
winter  in  the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  down  turn  the  pots  on  to  their  sides,  and  leave  them 
so  without  any  further  care  till  potting  time  comes  round 
again.  The  roots  will  find  sufficient  moisture  in  the  old 
pots  to  protect  them  from  dry  rot,  and  no  such  excess  as  to 
cause  rottenness.  The  plan  of  shaking  out  the  roots  and  storing 
the  corms  in  dry  soil,  sand,  charcoal  dust,  or  other  refuse  is  likely 
to  lead  to  dry  rot,  which  is  at  least  equally  destructive — if  not  quite 
so  offensive — as  the  more  common  forms  of  decomposition.  The 
latter  converts  the  fleshy  corms  into  masses  of  rottenness  more 
offensive  than  can  readily  be  believed.  The  best  time  to  pot  Cala- 
diums is  just  when'  the  corms  have  started  into  new  growth.  The 
tops  and  bottoms  start  pretty  well  simultaneously,  and  in  this  early 
stage  of  excitable  condition  the  roots  speedily  lay  hold  of  the  new 
soil,  while  the  tops  suffer  little  from  the  disturbance  of  the  roots. 


small ;  4-in.  or  6-in.  pots  are  sufficient  for  most  of  the  finest  bulbs. 
Kich  and  porous  soil  should  also  be  used.  Smashed  bones,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  dry  cow  manure,  form  the  best  drainage.  Every- 
thing in  the  pot  thus  becomes  available  as  food.  Equal  parts  of 
peat,  loam,  and  sea  or  other  sand  form  the  most  suitable  soil  for  the 
first  shift.  Roots  will  speedily  be  emitted  from  the  base  of  the 
corm,  and  as  soon  as  these  have  fairly  filled  the  pots,  the  plants 
may  receive  their  final  shift.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  in  these 
first  pottings  only  one  corm  should  be  placed  in  a  pot.  These, 
though  of  similar  size  and  apparently  alike  healthy,  will  often  reveal 
almost  an  infinite  diversity  of  strength  and  character.  This  is  of 
no  great  moment  as  long  as  the  plants  continue  in  small  pots  ;  for 
in  the  making  up  of  specimens,  of  course  care  will  be  taken  to 
use  plants  of  almost  uniform  size,  or  to  place  the  stronger  plant 
in  'the  centre  and  the  weaker  ones  around  it.  Four  in  a  pot 
make  a  fine  specimen  in  a  10-in.  or  12-in.  pot.     In  the  case  of  some 
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of  the  weaker  growers,  five,  seven,  nine,  or  more  may  be  used.  For 
large  pans  of  C.  argyrites  these  numbers  may  be  exceeded,  and 
doubled  even  ;  wliereas,  tlie  stronger  growers  may  be  grown  into 
fine  specimens  in  8-in.,  10-in.,  or  even  12-in.  pots  from  a  single 
crown. 

Tlie  best  soil  for  all  the  stronger-growing  Caladiums  is  composed 
of  about  equal  portions  of  fibry  peat,  turfy  loam,  and  thoroughly 
decomposed  cow  manure,  about  three  years  old  at  the  least.  One 
more  ingredient  should  consist  of  equal  parts  charcoal,  smashed 
bones,  and  sharp  clean  sand.  The  charcoal  is  best  in  pieces  about 
an  incli  in  size,  and  should  be  thorouglily  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  If  it  lias  been  soaked  in  manure  water  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  dried  before  use,  it  is  all  the  more  useful,^  as  it  will  then  be 
full  of  the  elements  of  manure,  which  will  be  slowly  yielded  up  to 
the  roots  as  t.iese  require  them.  Tlie  drainage  may  be  made  feeding 
by  the  use  of  charcoal  of  larger  size,  having  been  previously  im- 
pregnated with  the  essence  of  jjowerful  manure.  2-in.  bones  also 
maki  an  excellent  drainage  for  Caladiums. 

The  process  of  potting  is  remarkably  simple.  Having  placed  the 
drainage  and  a  layer  of  the  roughest  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
the  balls  of  roots  and  soil  that  were  turned  out  of  the  smaller  pots 
are  placed  in  position  in  the  specimen  pot,  and  the  spaces  between 
tb^m  filled  pretty  firmly  in  with  the  compost.  When  the  process  of 
filling-iu  is  finished,  a  space  of  about  '2  in.  should  be  left  from  the 
top  of  the  pot.  The  final  potting  into  specimen  sizes  should  take 
place  before  the  roots  have  become  matted  ;  but,  should  they  have 
become  slightly  so,  they  should  be  slightly  untwisted  and  left  point- 
ing outwards,  ready  to  start  freely  away  into  the  new  earth.  A 
bottom  heat  of  80°  is  a  useful  stimulant  during  all  the  earlier  stages 
of  Caladiums.  Nevertheless,  of  late  years  we  have  been  unable  to 
give  them  any  speoi.al  bottom  heat  beyond  that  necessarily  provided 
for  them  by  their  being  grown  iu  a  temperature  of  from  7.5°  to  80''. 
As  soon  as  the  pots  have  become  fairly  full  of  roots,  1  in.  of  the 
space  left  unfilled  up  at  potting  may  be  occupied  by  a  rich  top- 
dressing,  consisting  of  thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  or  half 
manure  aud  half  rich  turfy  loam.  Caladiums  also  thrive  well  under 
the  rich  ami  stimulating  regimen  of  manurial  waterings.  Those 
made  from  soot  and  guano  have  proved  the  most  telling  ;  Standen's 
Manure  and  Florvita  have  also  proved  most  useful  and  stimulating. 
On  no  account  must  Caladiums  bo  allowed  to  become  once  dry 
enough  to  flag.  The  atmosphere  must  also  be  moist,  as  well  as  the 
soil,  and  few  plants  enjoy  copious  syriugings  at  least  twice  a  day 
more  than  Caladiums.  From  the  peculiar  oily  nature  of  their  leaf 
surface,  the  water  coalesces  into  drops,  and  this  not  only  adds  to 
their  interest  and  beauty,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  but  pro- 
bably also  to  the  usefulness  of  the  moisture  to  the  plants. 

Sun  and  shade  are  .also  most  important  factors  in  the  successful 
culture  of  Caladiums.  In  general  terms,  the  less  sun  the  liigher  the 
colour.  Yet,  while  the  plants  must  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  they  cannot  have  too  much  light.  It  therefore  does  not 
ansiver  to  grow  Caladiums  under  the  shade  of  other  plants,  as  has 
sometimes  been  attempted.  Permanent  shade  draws  up  and  attenu- 
ates the  leaA'es,  as  well  as  deteriorates  their  colour.  Direct  sunlight, 
again,  not  only  destroys  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring,  but  causes 
it  to  run,  so  as  to  destroy  the  distinctive  markings  of  several 
of  the  finest  varieties.  8uoli  magnificent  varieties,  for  example,  as 
Chantini  and  Prince  Albert  Edward  have  their  brilliant  crimson 
melted  into  the  white  as  it  were,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  their 
beauty  if  exposed  to  direct  sunshine. 

Shade  rather  more  dense  than  that  employed  for  the  general  col- 
lection of  stove  plants  should  consequently  be  provided  for  Cala- 
diums, so  as  to  prevent  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  hitting  them  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Of  course,  on  dull  days  and  iu  the  morning  and 
evening  the  plants  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  The  leaves 
also  seem  to  put  on  most  colour  at  a  distauce  of  2  ft.  or  so  from  the 
glass.  Such  delicate  varieties  as  argyrites  need  more  shade  than 
most  of  the  others.  The  finest  specimens  I  have  ever  seen  of  the 
latter  were  grown  in  pans  about  18  in.  in  diameter,  plunged  in 
the  t.au  bed  of  a  Pine  stove,  aud  well  grown  under  the  Pines,  about 
5  ft.  from  the  glass. 

Caladiums,  being  mostly  either  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
South  America  or  garden  hybrids  of  their  tropical  parents,  thrive 
best  in  a  brisk  temperature  of  75°  to  85"'  The  plants  pay  better  for 
bottom  heat.  The  leaves  come  up  with  a  rush  if  the  pots  are  plunged 
in  fermenting  materials,  with  a  temperature  equal  or  exceeding  the 
above.  Like  a  good  many  other  foliage  plants,  Caladiums  may  be 
educated  into  enduring  a  rather  low  temperature  after  they  are 
grown.  For  example,  they  stand  for  some  time  iu  semi-perfection 
in  a  common  conservatory  or  living  room  ;  but  to  grow  them  to  per- 
fection, or  even  to  keep  them  so  for  long,  they  should  never  leave 
the  stove.  There  are,  indeed,  Caladiums  and  Caladiums,  and  many 
a  good  cultivator  almost  fails  to  recognise  his  favourites,  of  which  he 
is  so  justly  proud,  when  he  meets  with  them  in  cool  houses  and  in 


poor  condition.  The  Caladiuiii  is  a  gross  rooter  ;  and  after  it  has 
occupied  and  partially  exhausted  the  rich  food  provided  for  it  iu  the 
soil  we  have  prescribed  for  it,  and  grown  it  in  manure  water  made 
from  guano,  cow  manure,  or  soot,  thus  adding  new  strength  aud 
deeper  verdure  or  colouring  to  the  leaves.  It  is  also  greedy  of  water, 
and  should  never  once  be  permitted  to  become  dry.  If  removed  to  a 
cooler  temperature  after  they  are  grown,  the  plants  should  be  under 
rather  than  over  watered,  and  little  or  no  manure  water  should  be 
given.  Of  course,  the  Caladium  cau  be  nrown  fairly  well  in  any 
common  stove.  But  to  have  specimens  in  perfection,  time  will  be 
gained  and  greater  success  reached  by  following  the  instructions  here 
given. 

For  exhibition  purposes  considerable  care  and  skill  are  needed  to 
prepare  the  Caladium  for  safe  travelling  and  standing  the  trial  of 
tents,  &c.  They  should  be  removed  from  bottom  heat,  and  inured 
to  cooler  treatment  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  the  time  of 
trial.  For  lack  of  such  precautions  we  have  seen  not  a  few  fine 
specimens  drooping  over  the  sides  of  the  pots  in  exhibition  tents. 
It  may  also  be  added  that  judges,  as  a  rule,  allow  three  or  more 
points  for  colour,  two  for  freshness,  and  only  one  for  mere  size.  It 
is  really  but  seldom  that  one  finds  colour  up  to  the  highest  standard 
iu  Caladiums  at  exhibitions.  As  to  varieties,  perhaps  most  readers 
will  think  me  rather  behind  the  times  ;  but  I  confess  to  a  preference 
for  C.  argyrites  above  and  beyond  all  others.  It  is  small  and  delicate, 
doing  best  in  peat  and  leaf-mould,  with  abundance  of  sand.  The 
ground  colour  of  its  small  elegantly-shaped  leaves  is  light  green,  the 
centre  and  margins  being  blotched  iu  such  a  way  as  almost  to  cover  the 
leaf  with  pearly  white.  It  is  a  perfect  gem  ;  and  its  leaves,  when 
finished  off  in  a  cooler  temperature,  so  as  to  harden  them,  and  stiffen 
as  well  as  shorten  their  slender  foot-stalks,  make  a  charming  garnish 
to  a  bouquet.  C.  Belleymei  might  also  be  prononnced  a  larger 
variety  of  this,  only  it  has  far  more  white — in  fact,  being  nearly  all 
white,  pervaded  by  a  green  network  of  veins.  The  white,  especi- 
ally in  the  younger  condition  of  the  leaves,  is  often  suffused  with 
the  most  delicate  rose,  like  the  faintest  blush  on  a  fair  maiden's 
cheek.  Owing  to  the  predominance  of  white,  and  also  to 
the  extreme  thinness  of  the  texture  of  the  leaf,  C.  Bel- 
leymei is  so  nearly  transparent  that  any  opaque  substance, 
such  as  one's  hand,  can  be  seen  through  it.  It  is  double 
the  size  of  argyrites  at  its  best,  and  forms  an  admirable  com- 
panion plant  to  it.  As  to  C.  Chantini,  it  is  a  great  leap  from  those 
beautiful  and  delicate  varieties  to  this  fine,  robust,  striking  variety,  in 
which  crimson  colour  prevails,  erratically  blotched  with  white  and 
edged  with  deep  green.  This  fine  variety  continues  one  of  the  very 
best  when  well  grown.  It  is  as  easily  grown,  and  apparently  as 
hardy,  as  the  old  C.  bicolor.  C.  bicolor  splendens  :  We  still  grow 
this  extensively,  and  find  it  as  useful  as  any  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  glowing  crimson  centre  aud  margin  of  green  render  it  most 
useful  for  contrasting  with  other  Caladiums,  or  with  other  plants. 
C.  Boieldieu  seems  an  improvement  on  the  old  favourite  C.  Hou- 
lettii :  thick  green,  with  a  gi-eat  profusion  of  white  spots ;  a  free- 
growing,  useful  v.Tjiety.  C.  Meyerbeer  :  This  is  a  very  showy 
variety,  something  in  the  way  of  Belleymei  ;  it  has  a  white  ground 
colour,  with  a  deep-red  middle,  the  rims  of  the  leaves  being  deep 
green.  C.  Reiue  Victoria  is  something  in  the  same  style,  with  suffi- 
cient difference  to  render  it  a  most  desirable  and  showy  variety.  The 
leaf  is  varied  and  edged  with  green,  the  major  portion  of  the  ground 
colour  being  white,  marbled,  and  irregularly  spotted  with  crimson. 
C.  Napoleon  III.  :  Thick  flamed  centre,  with  forked  rays,  with  deep- 
carmine  spots  on  a  deep-green  ground.  C.  Neumani  :  This  still 
holds  it  own  with  those  who  value  old  favourites  ;  and  its  peculiar 
colour  and  markings,  as  well  as  its  robust  habit,  enable  it  to  har- 
monise as  well  as  contrast  well  with  such  robust  old  favourites  as 
Bicolor  splendens.  C.  Wighti :  A  strikingly  beautiful  variety,  with 
white  blotches  on  a  deep-green  ground  ;  a  capital  grower  and  a  useful 
sort.  Dr.  Liiidley  ;  Something  in  the  way  of  Chantini,  the  centre  of 
the  leaf  being  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  v,  itli  large  spots  and  blotches 
of  rose,  and  a  bright  green  ground. 

Among  newer  sorts  the  following  are  a  few  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion— C.  Aggrippine  Dimitry  :  Fine  large,  almost  wholly  white 
leaves ,  pink  centre,  with  narrow  green  veins  and  margin.  C. 
Auguste  Riviire  :  Ground  colour  light  green,  white  centre  and  rays, 
beautifully  variegated  with  crimson  spots.  C.  Beethoven  :  White 
ground  colour,  mixed  with  green  ;  centre  of  leaf  rich  light  rose.  C. 
Chantini  fulgens  :  Fine  variety,  distinct  from  Chantini  ;  centre  bril- 
liant crimson,  spotted  white.  C.  Golden  Queen  :  Very  distinct, 
almost  a  self ;  leaves  very  pale  green  or  yellow.  C.  Laingi  :  Carmine 
centre,  with  an  edging  of  yellowish  green  ;  the  leaf  splashed  with 
white.  C.  Leopold! :  Rich  crimson  centre,  with  a  deep  green  border  ; 
very  distinct.  La  Perle  du  Br6sil  :  Fine  large  white  leaves,  suffused 
with  Rose:  midrib  and  nerves  dark  green.  C.  Madame  Heine: 
White,   suffused  and  edged  with  pale  green  ;  chaste  and  beautiful. 
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veina.  C.  Paul  Veronese  :  Ground  colour  pinkish-white,  with  deep 
scarlet  midrib  and  broad  green  margin.  C.  Triomphede  I'Exposition: 
Deep  crimson  centre,  with  red  ribs  and  green  border. 

Of  course  there  are  many  others  almost  equally  good,  and  indi- 
vidual tastes  vary  greatly  ;  but  any  one  growing  the  foregoing  varie- 
ties as  directed  will  hardly  fail  to  make  a  fine  display  of  Caladiums, 
either  at  home  or  on  the  exhibition  table.  D.  T.  Fish. 


lochroma  longiflorum. — The  little  woodcut  given  below 
faintly  represents  one  of  the  prettiest  of  a  mucli  neglected  genus 
belonging  to  the  Solanum  family.  At  one  time  the  species,  of  which 
only  a  few  are  in  cultivation,  appear  to  have  been  pretty  generally 
grown,  but  now  they  are  seldom  met  with.  We  saw  a  quantity 
of  I.  longiflorum  in  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery  at  Maida  Vale  the 
other  day,  and  were  much  struck  with  the  pretty  appearance  of  its 
long,  violet-tinted  flowers.  They  are  of  free  growth  and  make 
capital  greenhouse  shrubs,  which  require  the  same  treatment  as  that 


lochroma  longiflorum. 

accorded  to  the  Brugmansias  and  similar  subjects.  All  the  species 
are  shrubby,  and  have  much  the  same  general  appearance,  andallare 
natives  of  South  America.  I.  coccineum,  I.  tubulosum,  I.  Warcze- 
wiczi,  and  I.  lanceolatum  are  the  other  cultivated  kinds. — W.  G. 

Plant  Culture  in  London  Houses.— That  plants  will 
not  thrive  in  a  London  atmosphere  is  a  prevailing  idea  which  pre- 
vents many  from  attempting  their  culture  even  where  there  exist 
exceptional  advantages  for  it.  The  instances  to  the  contrary  which 
are  from  time  to  time  brought  under  our  notice  plainly  show  that, 
with  care,  a  thriving  collection  of  almost  any  class  of  plants  may  be 
kept  even  in  the  most  densely  populated  localities.  A  noteworthy 
example  may  be  found  at  59,  Berners  Street,  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  Oxford  Street,  where  Mr.  Marohant  has  a  good  collection  of  Ferns 
— stove,  greenhouse,  and  hardy— all  growing  and  thriving  admirably 
in  one  of  the  rooms  overlooking  the  street.  They  are  in  glass  cases 
rendered  nearly  air-tight  by  close  glazing,  and  also  under  bell-glasses 
of  various  sizes.  One  large  case  is  heated  artificially  by  an  ingeni- 
ous and  simple  method.  An  ordinary  IJ-in.  pipe  runs  round  the 
■case,  at  one  end  of  which  a  small  gas-jet,  enclosed  in  a  hood-like 
case,  is  applied  under  the  pipe,  an  1  a  small  flame  is  sufficient  to  heat 
the  small  body  of  water,  and  thus  keep  it  in  circulation  ;  a  supply 


cistern,  holding  a  quart  or  so,  and  which  reciuires  to  be  filled  about 
once  a  year,  is  placed  at  the  same  end  as  the  gas-burner,  thereby 
replenishing  what  water  is  evaporated,  which  is  but  little  ;  a  small 
air  pipe  fixed  in  the  pipe  at  the  opposite  end  conqjletes  the  appara- 
tus. In  the  body  of  the  case  is  a  good  depth  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse — a  capital  material  for  giving  ofi'  a  continuous  quantity  of 
moisture.  In  this,  tlie  largest  case,  the  Ferns  requiring  stove  lieat 
are  placed  over  the  pipes  and  at  the  warmest  end  ;  the  greenhouse 
and  hardy  kind  thrive  in  other  parts  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  well 
some  of  the  choicer  hardy  kinds  succeed  under  these  conditions, 
though  they  are  reputedly  difficult  to  manage.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Asplenium  flabellifolium,  A.  fontanum,  Camptosorus 
rhizophyllus  (the  Walking  Fern),  &c.  The  stove  and  greenhouse 
kinds,  of  course,  thrive  luxuriantly  in  this  genial  atmosphere,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  Goniopteris  refracta  (a  beautiful  species, 
with  the  young  fronds  of  a  light  emerald  green,  and  the  two  lower- 
most pinnaa  reflexed),  Adiantum  decorum,  Asplenium  Colensoi, 
Davallia  Tyermanni,  D.  pyxidata,  D.  solida,  D.  pentaphylla,  D. 
immersa,  Cheilanthes  farinosa  (a  kind  requiring  a  dry  place  in  the 
case),  Platycei-ium  alcicorne,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  in  the  best  of 
health.  Growing  under  bell-glasses  were  fine  examples  of  Elapho- 
glossum  coriaceum  (a  handsome  Fern),  Selaginella  Wildenovi,  S. 
laevigata,  S.  stolonifera,  Niphobolus  Lingua,  Adiantum  Capillus  Ve- 
neris magnifica  (a  fine  form),  as  well  as  healthy  jjlants  of  Todea  pel- 
lucida,  T.  superba,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  excellent  kinds  for  growing 
in  rooms.  A  small  jjotful  of  the  common  wood  Horsetail  (Equise- 
tum  sylvaticum)  had  a  very  elegant  appearance,  as  the  whorls  of 
branches  on  the  light  green  young  stems  were  covered  with  glis- 
tening drops  of  water,  rendering  them  pretty  objects.  Mr.  Mar- 
chant  will  be  glad  to  show  his  Ferns  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
matter  ;  and  certainly  such  efforts  to  grow  plants  in  London  ought 
to  be  more  generally  extended. — W.  G. 

Fine  Truss  of  Flowers  of  Stephanotis.— Thinking  you 
might  like  to  see  a  truss  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  of  somewhat 
unusual  proportions,  I  have  this  day  sent  it.  Though  considerably 
past  its  best,  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  has  been  and  what 
a  plant  will  produce  after  being  wintered  in  a  temperature  varying 
from  40"  to  00°.  It  is  planted  out  in  a  border  and  covers  a  space  on 
the  uorth  side  of  a  span-roofed  house  of  about  40  ft.  by  6  ft.  The 
plant  is  still  producing  a  large  quantity  of  flowers.  — R.  H.  Verteoans, 
Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston.  [A  remarkable  truss,  in  which 
the  flowers  were  in  clusters  of  from  five  to  seven,  and  so  crowded 
that,  within  a  space  of  some  6  in.,  we  counted  half  a  hundred  flower- 
buds  and  expanded  blossoms.  The  leaves,  too,  were  very  thick  and 
fleshy  and  the  wood  short-jointed.] 


Tomatoes  at  South  Kensington.— "  Justicia  "(p.  508)  is 
right  as  regards  the  beauty  of  the  second  prize  dish  of  Tomatoes 
staged  at  the  late  show  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Crump,  of 
Blenheim.  Fruits  of  Hathaway's  Excelsior  when  well  grown  are 
certainly  very  clean  and  handsome,  and  much  more  prepossessing 
than  large  coarse  fruit  of  either  Stamfordian  or  Trophy,  and  the 
latter  were  rightly  passed  over  by  the  judges.  "Justicia,"  however, 
is  wide  of  the  mark  in  preferring  Hathaway's  to  good  selected  fruit 
of  either  Trophy  or  its  newer  form  Stamfordian,  whether  for  salads 
or  otherwise,  as  I  find  these  varieties  for  solidity  and  flavour  un- 
equalled by  any  known  Tomato.  I  am  no  epicure,  but  it  is  my  lot 
to  serve  those  who  are,  and,  according  to  orders,  I  grow  as  many 
large  fruit  as  I  consistently  can.  The  ugly  ones  are  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  cook  ;  tlie  others  selected  go  to  the  dining-room  to  be 
there  used  as  those  dining  may  think  fit. — Exhibitor. 

Home-grown  Maize.— The  result  of  the  trial  of  Maize  last 
year  at  the  Experimental  Garden  justifies  the  hope  that  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances  and  in  the  most  adverse  seasons 
it  will  be  possible  to  grow  and  ripen  Maize  successfully  in  most 
parts  of  this  country.  The  variety  called  Sutton's  New  White 
Pyrenean  was  sown  with  Quarantain  and  several  other  sorts  on  a 
piece  of  very  cold  strong  land  on  the  9th  of  May  last  year  ;  but  the 
white  Pyrenean  was  the  only  one  which  ripened  satisfactorily. 
This  season  I  have  sown  some  of  the  Corn  saved  last  year,  and,  not- 
withstanding that  the  cobs  were  exposed  to  the  severe  early  frosts 
of  last  winter,  the  seed  has  vegetated  well,  although  Scarlet  Run- 
ners and  many  other  seeds  similarly  exposed  perished.  Neither 
Quarantain  nor  either  of  the  other  sorts  fully  developed  seed ;  but 
the  white  Pyrenean  is  unquestionably  a  very  hardy  variety,  and  if 
otherwise  of  value  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
your  paper  whom  the  zeal  of  oil  Cobbett  or  Mr.  Br^haut  may  not 
have  enlisted  to  become  growers  of  their  own  Corn  and  makers  of 
home-made  hominy  cakes  ;  and  if  it  be  possible  by  selection  or  cross 
fertilisation  to  obtain  a  variety  of  Maize  suitable  to  the  climate  of 
England,  why  cannot  a  hardy  Vineyard  Grape  be  obtained  ? — T. 
Laxton,  Bedford. 
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The  second  summer  exhibition,  held  on  Wednesday  last  at  Regent's 
Park,  was  a  very  fine  one — one  of  the  best  indeed  that  has  been  held 
in  London  this  year.  The  spacious  tent  was  well  filled  with  un- 
usually fine  exhibits  in  the  various  classes,  the  entries  in  which  were, 
on  the  whole,  very  numerous.  The  principal  attractions  were  the 
grand  banks  of  Orchids,  espeeially  those  exhibited  by  amateurs, 
notable  among  whom  was  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  ALP.,  whose 
gardener  shosved  such  examples  as  are  seldom  seen  at  an  exhibition. 
The  miscellaneous  groups  which  occupied  the  central  banks  contri- 
buted by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  Henderson,  and  Laing  were 
likewise  highly  attractive.  The  usual  display  of  stove  and  green- 
house flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  and  Ferns  was  on  this  occa- 
sion more  numerous,  and  all,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  of 
higli  merit.  A  remarkable  feature  also  was  the  tuberous  Bego- 
nias shown  by  amateurs,  which  were  finer  than  we  liave  yet  seen 
them  ;  this  is  a  proof  that  their  culture  is  being  better  understood, 
as  the  collection  shown  by  Mr.  Law's  gardener  was  indeed  very  fine. 
The  display  of  frait  was  good,  tliough  not  large.  Some  excellent 
examples  were  shewn  for  tlie  leading  prizes.  The  competition  for 
the  ten  guinea  prize  offered  by  the  Fruiterer's  Company,  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  this  occasion,  was  witlidrawn,  and  lias 
been  postponed  until  the  occasion  of  the  evening  fete  (June  30). 
Altogether  it  was  a  fair  exhibition,  and  the  judicious  arrange- 
menf  of  colour  and  foliage  was  very  effective,  and  was  moreover 
increased  by  the  Messrs.  Carter's  extensive  display  of  annu.als  in 
the  corridor,  and  Messrs.  Waterer's  Rhododendrons  in  the  adjoining 
tent. 

New  Plants. — The  plants  exhibited  under  this  heading  were 
unusually  numerous,  there  being  no  fewer  than  upwards  of  eighty 
submitted  to  the  committee  for  adjudication  of  their  merits.  These 
included  miscelhaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Caladiums, 
Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  many  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  in 
ou" columns.     To  the  following  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded : — 

Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sous,  Chelsea,  for — 

Pteris  moluccana. — A  handson\e,  erect-growing  Fern  from 
ISIalaya,  liaving  long  fronds,  with  pinuiu  arranged  in  opposite  pairs, 
and  of  a  polislied  green  hue. 

Pinanga  Veitclii. — The  handsome  Bornean  Palm  illustrated 
and  described  in  our  columns,  p.  435. 

Laelia  Pbilbrickiana. — A  beautiful  hybrid  Orchid,  obtained 
by  crossing  Cattleya  Aclandife  and  Lxlia  elegans.  The  progeny  is 
strilcingly  intermediate  between  the  two  parents  both  in  growth  and 
flov/er. 

Oroton  Nevlllia9. — A  handsome  kind,  very  distinct  in  the 
loaves,  which  are  lance  shaped  in  form,  and  bright  olive-green  barred 
with  golden-yellow. 

Acer  polymorphum  septemlobum  elegans. — One  of 
the  prettiest  forms  of  the  elegant  Japanese  Maples  we  have  seen. 
The  leaves  are  elegantly  divided,  and  are  of  various  shades  of  crimson 
hue. 

Quercus  cuspidata  variegata. — An  ornamental  v.iriety  of 
Japanese  Oak,  with  tlie  leaves  variegated  with  white  and  bright 
green.     The  plants  shown  were  in  a  very  small  state. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for— 

Oeratozamia  fasco  virldis. — A  handsome  Cycad  with  long, 
pinnate  leaves  of  leathery  texture   and  of  a  deep  green  colour. 

Antliurium  insigne. — One  of  the  trilobed-leaved  section  and 
very  handsome,  as  the  large  leaves  in  a  young  state  shine  with  a 
bronzy  lustre. 

Croton  insigne. — A  handsome  variety  with  long  and  rather 
broad  leaves  of  a  bright  green,  barred  and  marked  with  golden-yellow 
and  various  hues  of  crimson. 

Adiantumaneitense. — A  distinct  and  ornamental  species  in 
the  way  of  A.  hispidulum,  and  one  which  will  no  doubt  become  a 
favourite  Fern,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  free-growing  kind. 

Dieffenbacliia  Rex. — A  highly  ornamental  variety,  and  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  new  kinds,  with  bold  velvety  green  foliage, 
copiously  and  heavily  marked  with  spots  of  a  ligliter  shade. 

Oncidium  crispum  grandiflorum. — A  form  decidedly 
superior  to  the  original  type,  as  the  flowers  are  considerably  larger, 
and  the  colour  is  brighter  and  more  pronounced. 

Selaginella  involvens  variegata. — A  pretty  variegated 
form  of  a  compact  tufted  species.  Tlie  almost  pure  white  and  deep 
bottle  green  of  the  leaves  produce  a  fine  contrast. 


Odontoglossum  vexillariuni  superbum. — A  form  with 
somewhat  larger  flowers  than  usual,  and  of  a  remarkably  deep  shade 
of  rose. 

Lilium  nitidum. — A  charming  little  Lily  in  the  way  of 
L.  parvum,  but  said  to  differ  in  essential  characters. 

ilessrs.  Henderson  &  Son,  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  for — 
Preesia    odorata. — An   exquisite   Cape   Iridaeeous    plant    of 
dwarf  growth,  producing  an  abundance  of  pure  white  tubular  blos- 
soms, which  ha\-e  a  conspicuous  yellow  blotch  on  the  lower  division, 
and  tliey  are  also  deliciously  scented. 

Crinum  petiolatum, — One  of  the  amabile  type,  but  with 
white  flowers  borne  numerously  in  umbels  on  tall  stems  well  above 
the  foliage,  which  is  a  deep  green.  The  sweet  perfume  of  the  blos- 
soms likewise  increases  its  value. 

Quercus  cuspidata  variegata. — The  same  as  mentioned 
above. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  X ursery,  Hollaway  for — 
Croton  Rodeckianum. — A  highly  coloured  kind,  with  nar- 
row, gracefully,  recurved  foliage,  and  decidedly  one  of  the  best  in  its 
way. 

Asplenium  Baptisti. — A  remarkably  distinct  and  handsome 
Fern  in  the  way  of  A.  sehizodon.  The  fronds  h.ave  thepiuna>  arranged 
palmately  and  sharply  toothed  at  the  edges,  giving  it  a  highly  orna- 
mental appearance. 

Nepenthes  compacta. — One  of  the  varieties  remarkable  for 

bearing  a  profusion  of  well-formed  and  large  pitchers  while  the  plant 

is  in  a  small  state,  and  these  are  of  a  deep  red  colour  on  the  outside. 

Pteris  internata. — A  distinct  and  handsome  Fern,  referred 

to  in  our  pages  a  week  or  two  ago. 

Cyphokentia  robusta. — .-Vn  elegant  and  vigorous  growing 
Palm  witli  pinnate  leaves,  which  in  a  young  state  are  almost  of  a 
claret  colour. 

Floricultural  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for — 
Ooleus  Acme  and  Pharo. — Two  very  distinct  varieties;  the 
former  with  broadly  ovate  leaves  of  a  pale  yellow  hue,  conspicuously 
veined  with  crimson  of  various  shades  ;  the  latter  scarcely  so  eifeo- 
tive,  but  in  much  the  same  way. 
Mr.  Bull  for— 

Cereus  C.  M.  Hovey. — A  splendid  variety  often  previously 
alluded  to  in  our  columns. 

Jlessrs.  Henderson  &  Son  for — 

Begonia  argentea  zebrina  and  B.  Comtesse  de  Thel- 
lusson. — Both  of  the  Rex  type  of  foliage  ;  the  former  with  metal- 
lic-green leaves,  transversely  barred,  with  silvery  markings  ;  the 
latter  with  velvety-green  leaves,  also  of  a  metallic  lustre.  Both  are 
remarkably  handsome. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Foster,  Clewer  JLanor,  Windsor  for — 
Pelargonium    Alice,    P.    Emperor   'William,   and    P. 
Minotaur. — All  of  the  show  section,  and  each  very  fine  varieties 
and  improvements  either  in  size,  form,  or  colour  of  the  flowers  to  old 
varieties  in  a  similar  way. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough  Nurseries  for — 

Pelargonium  Sarah   Bernhardt  and  P.  Martial. — The 
first  a  pretty  silver-edged  fancy  variety,  with  a  pleasing  magenta 
ground  colour  ;  the  last  a  show  kind  of  great  merit  in  all  essential 
points. 
The  Rev.  A.  M.  Matthews  for— 

Pelargonium  Russel. — Likewise  a  show  variety  of  high  merit, 
the  blooms  being  large,  of  brilliant  colour,  and  perfect  as  regards 
form. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Norwood  for — 

Pelargonium  Duchess  of  Oonnaught. — A  pretty  and  dis- 
tinct kind,  intermediate  as  it  were  between  the  show  and  fancy 
kinds.  The  colour  is  white  and  heavily  marked  with  a  deeper 
purple. 

Messrs.  Osborn  &  .Sons,  Fulham,  for — 

Begonia  Madame  Triquanneaux.— Oneof  the  Rex  group, 
with  leaves  of  a  silvery  lustre,  edged  with  emerald  green,  very  dis- 
tinct and  handsome. 

ilr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  for — 

Coleus  Mrs.  G-.  Simpson. — Undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
varieties  yet  raised,  and  of  quite  a  different  type  from  the  generality 
of  the  new  kinds,  the  leaves  being  of  a  beautiful  deep  velvety 
crimson. 

Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Stanstead  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  for — 
Begonia    Lady    Hume    Campbell. —  A    tuberous-rooted 
kind,  of  a  free  branching   habit,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  large 
delicate  pink  flowers. 
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Mr.  J.  Clianibars,  Westlake  Nuraary,  Isleworth,  for — 
Lobelia  magnifica. — A  beautiful  variety  of  tlie  Erinus  and 
bedding  type,  witli  very  brilliant  ilo\ver3,  produced  abundantly  on 
compact,   yet  free-growing  plants. 

Orchids. — These  were  more  numerous  than  at  the  last  show,  and 
also  comprised  finer  examples  of  cultivation.  Three  amateurs  com- 
peted in  the  class  for  twelve.  By  fav  the  finest  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Spyers,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  whose  col- 
lection included  magnificent  specimens  of  Calanthe  veratrifolia  with 
sixteen  flower-spikes,  Cypripedium  Dominianum,  a  liybrid  similar  to 
C.  caudatum,  bearing  about  fifteen  stems  each,  with  from  two  to  four 
flDwevson  each;  Cattleya  Mendeli  and  Warneri,  the  former  with 
twelve,  the  latter  with  one  stem,  being  fine  superb  flowers  of  fine 
form  ;  Masdevallia  bella,  with  fourteen  flowers  ;  a  huge  pan  of 
Cypripedium  niveum,  finely  flowered  ;  La;lia  purpurata,  with  three 
spikes  and  fifteen  flowers  ;  a  grand  plant  of  IvIasdevaUia  Harryana 
violaoea,  profusely  flowered  ;  a  lovely  form  of  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  roseum,  bearing  nearly  tliirty  large  flowers ;  Saeeolabium 
retusum,  Oncidium  phymatochilura,  and  Onoidium  macrantlium.  To 
a  very  fine  ooUeetion  was  awarded  the  second  prize.  In  this  the 
finest  plants  were  Masdevallia  Harryana  (Bull's  Blood  vav.),  agrand 
plant,  with  seven  score  of  blossoms  ;  M.  Harryana ;  M.  Denisoni, 
a  splendid  deep  coloured  form  ;  large  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  album  ;  associated  with  these  were  also  0.  Halli  cirr- 
hosum,  Alexandrte,  &c.  These  were  shown  by  Mr.  Reeves,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Hart,  Esq.,  Beaufort  House,  Lee.  The  most  note- 
worthy in  the  other  collection,  shown  by  Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to 

F.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Regent's  Pai-k,  were  Oncidium  macrantlium, 
Aerides  Schroderi,  and  Odontoglossum  Alexandra^.  In  the  nursery- 
men's class,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway,  showed  the  fine 
collection  of  twelve,  consisting  of  fine  plants  of  Dendrobiiim  formo- 
sum  giganteum.  Orchis  foliosa,  Cattleya  Warneri,  C.  Mossis  superba, 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Anguloa 
Clowesi,  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum.  The  two  other  collections 
of  twelve  from  nurseries  did  not  contain  anything  remarkable.  The 
best  six  Orchids  came  also  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection, 
and  included  grand  plants  of  Cypripedium  Parishi,  with  six  spikes 
bearing  forty  flowers  ;  a  large  plant  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  ; 
Aerides  Schroderi,  with  two  branching  spikes  ;  Lslia  purpurata, 
with  fifteen  flowers,  and  others.  The  next  best  group  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell.  It 
contained  fine    examples  of  Aerides   Fieldingi,  with  eight  spikes  ; 

A.  Lobbi,  and  Cypripedium  Stonei.  One  other  collection  was  shown. 
The  nurserymen's  collection  of  six  from  INIr.  B.  S.  Williams  included 
large  and  well  flowered  specimens  of  Lrelia  purpurata,  Cypripedium 
superbiens,  Cattleya  Mossise  superba.  Two  other  exhibitors  showed 
in  this  class. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— The  collections  of  these 
were  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  some  capital  groups  were 
shown  by  various  exhibitors.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Mr. 
Tudgey,  gardener  to  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwiok  Grange,  Worcester, 
showed  a  very  fine  collection,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  The 
next  best  came  from  the  Kingston  Nursery,  and  the  third  prize 
group  from  Messrs.  Peed  &  Son,  Norbury  Nursery,  Streatham. 
The  other  collection,  to  which  an  extra  prize  was  awarded,  con- 
tained a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  Statice  profusa.  Four  collections 
of  six  were  shown  by  amateurs,  tlie  first  place  being  gained 
also  by  Mr.  Tudgey,  with  a  very  fine  aud  well-flowered 
group  ;  and  Mr.  Rann  was  second  also  witli  a  fine  group  ; 
and  tlie  same  remark  applies  to  many  plants  shown  in  the  other  col- 
lections. From  Messrs.  Jackson  came  the  best  six  plants  in  the 
nurserymen's  class,  which,  though  not  large,  formed  a  compact  and 
attractive  group.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nursery, 
Norwood  Road,  showed  larger  plants  for  the  second  prize.     Messrs. 

B.  Peed  &  Son,  Norbury  Nurseries,  Streatham,  were  the  other 
exhibitors. 

Perns  and  Pine-foliaged  Plants.— Mr.  Cliild  showed  the 
finest  Ferns,  among  which  were  fine  plants  of  Microlepiahirta  cristata, 
Todea  superba,  Gleichenia  Mendeli,  &c.  For  the  second  prize, 
Mr.  Rann  showed  an  excellent  group,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  pre- 
ceding.    The  most  noteworthy   were  Gleichenia  rupestris  glauoa, 

G.  Mendeli,  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  two  Tree  Ferns.  Tlie  other 
group,  from  Mr.  Tudgey,  contained  also  some  fine  specimens.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  was  the  only  exliibitor  in  the  corresponding  class  for 
nurserymen,  aud  showed  some  well  grow-n,  though  not  very  large, 
plants.  As  usual,  Mr.  Rann  took  the  first  prize  for  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  showing  a  very  fine  group  of  six  plants,  con- 
sisting of  Crotoii  angustifolium  and  C.  variegatura,  both  huge 
specimens  and  well  coloured  ;  Cycas  revoluta,  Latauia  borbonica, 
Pritchardia  pacifica,  and  Dasyliriou  glaucum.  The  next  best  came 
from  Mr.  Tudgey,  which  was  also  a  fine  group.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  one  other  collection  was  shown.     Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  showed 


the  best  gi'oup  from  nurserymen,  but  the  plants  were  not  very 
remarkable.  Messrs.  Hooper,  Covent  Garden,  showed  tlie  other 
group,  likewise  including  no  conspicuous  plants. 

Begonias. — The  collections  of  these  shown  by  amateurs  were 
the  finest  we  have  ever  seen,  especially  those  from  Mr.  .J.  Ton2, 
gardener  to  J.  S.  Law,  Esq.,  South  Lodge,  Southgate,  to  which  the 
first  prize  was  deservedly  awarded  ;  all  the  plants  were  large  and 
were  well  flowered.  The  kinds  were  President,  Comte  de  Hemptine, 
Paul  Masurel,  Hecla,  Emperor,  and  Souvenir  de  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
all  of  which  are  excellent.  Mr.  Child  was  placed  second  with  a 
moderate-sized  group,  amongst  which  were  fine  plants  of  Emperor 
and  Reine  Blanche.  Two  other  exhibitors  showed  in  this  class,  and 
both  were  well-grown  collections.  Messrs.  Laing,  Stanstead 
Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  was  placed  first  in  tlie  nurserymen's  class. 
The  kinds  were  Trocadtiro,  Reine  Blanche,  A.  Luff',  Lady  Hume 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Howe,  and  J.  W.  Ferrand,  all  well  grown  and  finely 
flowered.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  took  the  second 
prize  ;  and  Messrs.  Jackson,  Kingston,  were  the  other  exhibitors. 

Pelargoniums. — These  were  more  numerous  than  usual.  The 
exhibitors  among  amateurs  were  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little, 
Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  Uxbridge,  who sliowed  fancy  and  show  kinds 
very  fine — indeed,  the  finest  in  the  show.  The  former  comprised 
Lucy,  Princess  Teck,  Mirella,  Mrs.  Hart,  ttie  Shah,  .Juliet.  Mr. 
Donald  and  Mr.  AVcir  were  the  other  exhibitors,  but  their  plants, 
thougli  large,  were  not  so  well  flowered.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough, 
showed  the  best  both  of  fancy  and  show  kinds  among  nurserymen, 
but  we  have  seen  much  finer  plants  from  that  establishment ;  the 
varieties,  however.  Mere  all  fine  and  quite  representative.  Zonal 
kinds  were  shown  extremely  well  by  Mr.  Catlin,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Lerraitte,  Finchley  ;  the  varieties  were  Fanny  Catlin,  Ellen  Titaiiia, 
Mrs.   Pearson,  Lucy  Bosworth,  and  Lizzie  Brooks. 

Heaths. — These  were  shown  by  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Barclay,  Esq.,  Knotts  Green,  Ley  ton,  to  whom  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  ;  also  by  Mr.  Tudgey  for  the  second  prize.  Tlie 
twelve  best  plants  from  nurserymen  came  from  Messrs.  Jackson, 
Kingston,  and    Messrs.  Peed,  Norbury  Nurseries,  Streatham. 

Roses. — The  only  exhibitors  of  these  were  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  who  had  moderate  sized  but  finely  flowered  plants  of 
Miss  Ingram,  Charles  Lawson,  Victor  Verdier,  Paul  Verdier, 
Edouard  Morren,  and  President. 

Cut  Flowers. — But  one  collection  of  twenty-four  varieties  of 
Roses  was  shown.  These  came  from  Mr.  J.  Hollingsworth,  Maid- 
stone, and,  considering  the  season,  were  very  fine.  Twelve  fine 
blooms  were  shown  by  Mr.  Robbins  for  the  class  for  a  yellow  kind, 
and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  by  Rev.  G.  Fellowes,  Royston,  for  the  second, 
and  Jlr.  Rann,  the  same  variety  for  the  third.  For  a  red  kind  Mr. 
Rann  showed  excellent  examples  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  Jules  Mar- 
gottin  was  also  shown.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  E.  Fel- 
lowes for  fine  trusses  of  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Tiie  best  collection  of  cut 
blooms  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  Morse, 
Original  Nursery,  Epsom.  It  consisted  of  Orchids,  Amaryllis, 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Eucharis,  Bougainvillea,  &c.  The  same  exhibi- 
tor showed  also  the  only  collection  of  cut  hardy  flowers,  which  was 
excellent,  containing  a  great  variety  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
varieties. 

Fruit, — For  a  collection  of  six  kinds  Mr.  Wildsmith,  gardener 
to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield  Place,  Winchfield,  obtained  the  first 
prize  with,  amongst  others.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  large  aud  well- 
finished  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  President 
Strawberries,  and  Royal  George  Peach.  The  second  prize  collection 
came  from  Mr.  W.  Robbins,  gardener  to  E.  Dyke,  Esq.,  Hast  well, 
House,  Aylesbury,  and  contained  a  fine  dish  of  Dr.  Hogg  Strawberry 
and  Eastnor  Castle  Melon.  Amongst  single  fruits  of  Pine-apples 
(any  variety),  the  best  came  from  Mr.  J.  Muir,  gardener  to  C.  M. 
Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Margam  Park,  Taibaeh,  S.  Wales.  It  was  an 
unnamed  variety,  but  a  very  finely-shaped  fruit  of  large  size.  The 
next  best  was  a  handsome  fruit  of  Charlotte  Rothschild ;  and  Smooth 
Cayenne  obtained  the  third  prize.  The  finest  fruit  of  Queen  was 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Stirling,  gardener  to  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  it 
was  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  skilful  culture.  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon  House,  showed  th? 
finest  basket  of  Grapes  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  variety ;  and  a 
second  basket  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  was  also  very  good.  From 
Syon  House  also  came  the  best  basket  of  Black  Hamburghs,  very 
fine  fruit  both  in  bunch  and  lierry.  Six  other  baskets  were  shown, 
all  very  good.  From  the  gardens  at  Heckfield  Place  were  exhibited 
three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  the  finest  in  the  class, 
in  which  there  were  also  six  other  exhibitors.  The  variety  Black 
Prince  was  shown  well  by  Mr.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W.  Spottiswoode, 
Esq.,  Combe  Bank,  Sevenoaks,  and  the  same  exhibitor 
took  the  first  prize  for  white  Grapes  with  fine  examples 
of  Buckland  Sweetwater.     Only  one   exhibitor  showed  Muscat  of 
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Alexandria,  which  vere  neither  large  nor  thoroughly  ripe. 
Among  white  Graf  es  Foster's  Seedling  was  shown  well,  and  Black 
Prince  among  black  kinds.  Of  the  latter  Lord  Eversley's  gardener 
showed  among  his  three  bunches  an  unusually  fine  example  for  the 
second  prize.  Fourteen  dishes  of  Peaches  were  exhibited,  and  most 
of  them  contained  excellent  fruits.  Mr.  Osborn,  Finchley,  showed 
the  finest  dish,  consisting  of  Grosse  Mignonne  ;  and  the  second  and 
third  prizes  were  awarded  to  fruits  of  Violette  Hative  and  Groise 
Migiionne.  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Albury  Park,  Guildford,  showed  the  finest  dish  of  Eh'uge  Necta- 
rines, and  Violette  Hative  and  Lord  Napier  were  tlie  uext  best. 
Strawberries  were  poorly  represented,  there  being  but  three  exhibi- 
tions of  two  dishes  each  ;  Mr.  Worthing,  gardener  to  Mr.  Moss,  Chad- 
well  Heath,  was  first  with  President  and  La  Grosse  Sucree,  and 
others  consisted  of  Jamss  ^'eitch  and  Oscar.  Five  braces  of  Melons 
were  exhibited  ;  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  couple  of  rather 
small  fruits  of  Scarlet  Gem  and  Golden  Queen,  shown  by  Mr.  Bolton, 
and  the  same  varieties  took  the  second  prize.  Sutton's  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  Hero  of  Bath  were  shown  well  by  Jlr.  Wildsmith,  as  were 
also  Read's  Scarlet  Flesh  and  Victory  of  Bath.  A  first-cdass  certifi- 
cate was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  Framfield,  Sussex,  for  Melon 
High  Cross  Hybrid,  a  large,  liandsome,  and  finely-netted  fruit, 
having  a  pale  green  flesh.     Six  fruits  of  this  sort  were  shown. 

Miscellaneous  Class.— This  comprised  an  important  part  of 
the  show,  being  as  is  generally  the  ease  here.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  the  exliiljits  were  the  fine  groups  which  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  tent.  Messrs.  Veitch  contributed  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  in- 
cluding many  new  kinds  not  before  exhibited.  A  conspicuous  fea- 
ture w-Ith  i-egard  to  tliis  group  was  the  eftective  manner  in  which  a 
fine  collection  of  Gloxinias  were  arranged  with  Maiden-hair  Ferns 
and  other  elogant-foliaged  i)lants,  wliich  was  a  great  source  of  attrac- 
tion. The  last  remark  was  equally  applicable  to  the  group  from  the 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  fine 
specimens  of  Todea  superba,  numbering  several  scores  of  plants, 
making  a  display  of  these  exquisite  Ferns  such  as  is  rarely  seen  at 
an  exhibition.  The  Ferns  were  interspersed  with  Orchids  and  other 
plants  in  flower,  wliich  heightened  their  efl'ect,  though  such  a  large 
number  would  have  had  a  charming  effect  without  the  association  of 
any  other  plant.  A  fine  collection  of  Calceolarias  also  came  from 
the  same  exhibitors.  Opposite  to  the  preceding  groups  were  miscel- 
laneous collections  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Messrs.  Laing 
&  Co.  The  former  exhibitor  showed  chiefly  fine-foliage  plants,  such  as 
Crotons,  &c.,  with  Orchids  and  other  plants  in  flower,  and  these  were 
supplemented  by  a  group  of  Nepenthes,  consisting  of  many  varieties, 
and,  with  other  new  plants,  represented  an  extremely  fine  collection. 
Messrs.  Laing's  group  consisted  chiefly  of  tuberous  Begonias,  Glox- 
inias, arranged  with  fine-foliaged  plants,  &c.  A  comparatively  small 
but  choice  selection  of  new  and  rare  plants  came  from  Mr.  Bull, 
most  of  which  have  been  previously  alluded  to  in  our  pages. 
Other  contributions  consisted  of  a  fine  collection  of  tuberous  Be- 
gonias sent  by  Mr.  Bourne,  Dorking  ;  a  group  of  fine-foliage  plants 
from  Mr.  Wheeler ;  a  collection  of  hardy  plants  from  Jlessrs. 
Osborn,  Fulham  :  and  an  extremely  well-grown  and  flowered  speci- 
men of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  from  Mr.  Milford.  Cut  flowers 
were  numerous  ;  Pyrethrums  in  great  variety  from  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son  ;  Pansies  from  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath  ;  Roses  from  Rev.  E.  M. 
Fellowes  ;  and  hardy  flowers  from  Messrs.  Hooper,  Covent  Garden, 
consisting  of  German  Iris,  P;oonies,  &c.  To  all  of  the  above  extra 
prizes  were  awarded. 

(A  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns.) 


ANSWEKS  TO  GORRESPOTOENTS. 


Late  Frosts. — "  S.  K."  reports  from  Antrim  that  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  nights  (Sth  and  0th  inst.)  7°  and  S'  of  frost  were 
experienced,  an  amount  of  cold  which  proved  very  destructive  to 
tender  vegetation.  In  the  flower  garden,  Heliotropes,  Iresines, 
Perillas,  Dahlias,  &c.,  were  badly  injured,  whilst  in  the  kitchen 
garden  Runner  Beans  and  Potatoes  likewise  suffered. 

Cymbidium  eburneum. — That  this  species  thrives  well  and 
blooms  under  cool  treatment  is  thorouEjhly  proved,  for  I  saw  a  plant 
of  itinflowerafewdaysagoinMr.W.  H.  Glower's  nursery  at  Tooting, 
Hvhichhasbeen  wintered  alongwith  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Hitherto  this 
Cymbidium  has  baeu  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  East  Indian 
house,  and  has  gained  for  itself  the  character  of  a  shy  bloomer.  _  I 
imagine,  if  treated  rationally,  it  will,  however,  prove  a  free  flowering 
plaift.  and  its  large  ivory-white  flowers  be  far  more  frec^uently  seen 
in  collections  than  they  now  are. — W. 

At  the  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society's  Commemo- 
ration Show,  held  at  Oxford  on  Tuesday  last,  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
one  first  and  other  prizes  were  awarded  to  choice  specimens  of  vege- 
tables grown  from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


Insects.— My  garden  is  full  of  grubs  like  those  I  now  send.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  them?  Thty  destroy  nearly  everything. —H.  S.  GliEENHALGH. 
[The  grubs  sent  are  those  of  the  Daddy-longlegs  (Tipula  oleracea),  and  are  very 
miscliievous  in  gardens.  They  appear  to  he  very  abundant  this  year. '  They  may 
often  be  found  at  night  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  on  Grass  ;  they  may 
then  be  easily  killed  with  a  heavy  garden  roller.  If  a  plant  is  attacked,  search 
for  them  at  the  roots,  and  near  others  bury  slices  of  Turnips  or  Potatoes 
attached  to  skewers  about  "2  in.  or  3  in.  below  the  surface.  Long  trenches  6  in. 
wide  and  6  in.  deep  du.g  in  the  grovind  make  useful  traps.  If  the  sides  are  made 
uxtright,  the  giubs  fall  in  and  cannot  escape.  — G.  S.  S.] 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation.— I  send  you  a  bloom  from  a 
jilant  grown  in  a  7-in.  pot,  and  should  like  to  know  if  you  consider  it  to  be  an 
c.\tra  large  and  good  one  of  that  variety.  There  are  four  other  blooms  on  the 
same  plant  finite  as  large  as  the  one  now  sent,  and  twenty-eight  healthy-looking 
buds,  six  of  which  are  quite  ready  to  open.  I  have  several  plants  in  the  conser- 
vatory with  four  blooms  on  each  at  the  present  time,  and  eighteen  and  twenty 
buds  showing  as  well,  all  of  which  are  in  7-in.  pots.  — ISo.\H  Fulligak,  h'astliury 
Manor,  near  Guildford.  [The  bloom  sent  is  certainly  e.vtra  large— about  as  large, 
indeed,  as  that  of  a  Soiivenir  de  la  Malmaison  Kose,  and  not  unlike  one  in 
colour.    It  has  also  a  strong  Clove  scent.] 

What  are  Variegated  Pelarg"oniums?— Permit  me  to  inform 
"  G.  A.  11.,"  C^ristchurcb,  New  Zealand  (p.  530),  that  I  believe  the  judges  were 
justiJied  in  dis(|ualifying  the  exhibit  containing  bicolors,  so  called.  When  the 
Royal  II orti cultural  Society  of  London  held  their  first  provincial  show  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  in  the  year  1807,  this  question  Maa  introduced,  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  council  of  that  society  that  these  varieties  should  not  come  under  the 
liead  of  variegated  Pelargoniums  at  their  shows.  They  are  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
and  the  term  "  bronze  zonals  "  is  their  most  correct  designation,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  green  zonals  ;  the  groundcolour  of  the  former  being  yellow  or  bronze, 
while  that  of  the  latter  is  green.— P.  G. 

"Weakly  Vines.- Judging  from  the  symptoms  described  by  "  V."  (p.  530), 
I  should  say  that  his  Vines  are  being  eaten  up  with  phylloxera  ;  therefore  before 
trying  means  by  which  to  invigorate  them  I  would  advise  him  first  to  satisfy 
himself  on  this  point  by  exiiminingthe  roots  closely  through  a  microscope,  when,  if 
I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  which  I  hope  I  may  be,  he  will  find  tliera  to  be 
infested  witli  that  formidable  pest,  the  Vine  louse,  which  for  "  V.'s"  information 
I  may  be  permitted  to  state  is,  in  point  of  size  and  general  appearance  when 
seen  through  the  microscope,  very  much  like  that  of  another  description  bearing 
the  same  name  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  When  your  correspondent  has  satis- 
fled  himself  on  this  point,  he  will  know  better  how  to  proceed.— H.  W.  Ward. 

Strawberries  all  the  Year  Round,—  Can  Strawberries  be  had  through- 
out the  year  with  every  accommodation  and  other  means  necessary  to  grow 
thera?— F.  C.  [Yes  ;  given  the  conditions  named,  there  would  be  no  ditficulty 
about  their  production  every  day  in  the  year,  only  quality  must  be  left  out  of 
consideration  from  October  to  February,  for  without  sunshine,  even  when  grown 
under  the  most  favourable  artificial  conditions,  the  fruit  is  insipid.  It  is  there- 
f(ire  hardly  worth  while  to  undertake  at  great  expense  the  production  of  fruit 
that  is  only  good  to  look  at.— ^\^  II.] 

Insects  in  a  Cucumber  Bed. -I  have  ma 'e  up  a  Cucumber  bed  with 
hoise  manure,  but  liave  not  put  in  my  plants  yet.  I  find  that  the  bed  is  infested 
with  small  insects.  Will  they  hurt  the  plants?— Ellrn.  [Small  black  insects 
usually  abound  in  newly  made-up  manure  beds,  but  they  are  perfectly  harmless, 
and  will  disappear  as  the  heat  subsides.  You  need  not  wait  for  their  disnppenr- 
ance,  but  may  with  safety  put  in  your  plants  as  soon  as  the  lieat  has  declined  to 
S5° ;  a  greater  bottom-heat  than  tiiis  would  probably  kill  them.— ^^^] 

Pyrethrums  and  Pansies.— J.  Cand well —Y out  Pyrethrums  are 
brightly  coloured,  but  smaller  tlian  we  have  seen  similar  sorts  from  other 
quarters.    The  Fansiei  are  large  and  fine,  well  varied,  and  beautiful  in  colour. 

Roses.- -F-  <?.— To  your  already  good  collection  you  might  add  Celine 
Forestier  (yellow),  Devoniensis  (creamy  white),  Marie  Baumann  (crimson).  La 
France  (silvery  peach),  Jules  Margottin  (cherry  red),  John  Hopper  (rosy  crimson), 
Alfred  Colomb  (crimson),  and  Victor  Verdier  (carmine). 

Hybrid  Aquilegia.  —  C.S.— The  variety  you  send  called  Borderer  is  iden- 
tical with  the  ordinary  hybrid  sorts  now  becoming  very  common.  It  is  a  cross 
between  A.  cterulea  and  A.  chrysantha. 

Daddy-longlegs.- G.— The  grub  you  forwarded  in  a  tin  box  is  one  of  the 
grubs  of  the  common  Daddy-longlegs  (Tipula  oleracea),  which  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  roots  of  various  plants.  They  may  often  be  found  at  night  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  on  Grass,  and  they  may  then  be  killed  by  rolling  the 
ground.  If  a  plant  is  attacked  search  should  be  made  at  the  roots  for  the  grubs, 
and  pieces  of  Turnips  or  Potatoes  attached  to  skewers  should  be  buried  as  baits 
about  2  in.  or  3  in.  below  the  surface,  and  examined  every  morning.  The  grubs 
ramble  about  at  night,  and  may  be  caught  by  digging  long  trenches  across  the 
ground  6  in.  wide  and  6  in.  deep,  with  upright  sides ;  the  grubs  tumble  in, 
and  are  unable  to  crawl  out.  Plants  may  be  protected  by  laving  fre&h  gas-lime 
on  the  ground  in  lines,  as  the  grubs  will  not  cross  them.— G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  Plants.— ^.  B.—l.  Alsophila  or  Cyathea;   2,  Adiantum  formo- 

sum  ;  3,  Adiantum  tenerum. W,  C.—l,  Selaginella  apus  ;   2,   Pilea  herniarire- 

folia;  3,  Selaginella  fulcrata. H'.  S.  F.— The  double  White  Rocket  (Hesperis 

matronalis  fl.-pl. ).—jrrs.  (r.- The  double  flower  of  Rhododendron  you  send  is  K  . 

fastuosum  plenum  (not  uncommon). J.  H.  A.  //.—Apparently  Silene  saxatilis. 

_-_/). ._!,  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  Crested-fronded  Pteri-s  serrulata  :   2, 

XephroUpis  exaltata  ;  3,  bavalb;i|aolida. Amateur.— ^,  Asphodelus  luteus ; 

2,  A.  albus ;  3,  is  apparently  a  form  of  Scilla  campanulata.  but  specimens  were 

much  damaged. A.  B.^l,  Viola  gracilis  ;  2,  V.  pedata  alba  (not  at  all  com- 

mm);  others  next  week. 2.-1,  Utricularia  montana  (not  an  Orchid)  ;   2,  On- 

c'd  uai  Lanceanum. 

Questions. 

Stanhopeas.— I  have  a  plant  of  S.  insignis  which  quite  fills  a  wire  basket 
with  nearly  all  leafless  bulbs,  but  it  is  showing  six  bloom-buds  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket.  When  should  it  be  re-potted  or  basketed?  atid  what  is  the 
best  material  to  use  for  the  pxirpose?— A.  C.  B. 

Vines.— I  have  just  come  into  possession  of  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  in 
which  there  are  Vines  (Black  Hamburghs)  on  each  rafter.  They  have  produced 
very  robust  branches  from  spurs,  but  very  few  bunches  of  Grapes,  which  are  now 
the  size  of  large  Peas.  What  can  be  done  to  make  them  more  fruitful?  I  am 
told  they  were  all  lifted  two  years  ago,  and  the  border  renewed  with  turfy  loam, 
bones,  and  lime  rubbish  or  riddlings.  The  foliage  is  very  healthy  in  appearance. 
—A.  C.  P. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Jfatiire  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Naiuke."— SAaiespeare. 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


PRUNING  AND  TRAINING  IMPROVED. 
Hardy  Fruit  Tree  Training. 
As  the  extension  system  of  training  occupies  the  foreground 
of  our  subject,  and  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  have  been  chosen 
(p.  513)  to  illustrate  the  system,  because  they  afforded  the  best 
means  of  doing  so,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  proceed 
next  with  the  subject  of  hardy  fruit  tree  training,  taking  stone 
fruits  first,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  instructions  given 
on  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  will  apply  to  these,  whether  cul- 
tivated under  glass  or  out-of-doors.  Before,  however,  saying 
anything  concerning  the  trees  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  of — 

"Walls  and  Espalier  Fences. — AValls,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  trellises  under  glass  for  Peaches  are  recommended 
to  be  lofty,  should  be  high.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that 
garden  walls  should  not  be  too  high,  for  reasons  unconnected 
with  fruit  culture  ;  still,  there  are  no  objections,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  why  they  should  not  be  at  least  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
higher  than  12  ft.,  the  usual  maximum  height  of  walls. 
Twelve  feet  is  too  low  for  dwarf-trained  trees,  and  far  too 
low  for  riders,  as  they  reach  the  top  in  a  year  or  two,  after 
which  their  tops  have  to  be  constantly  shorn  oflf,  to  keep 
them  within  the  compass  of  the  wall,  and  much  to  their 
injury.  A  lofty  wall,  if  short,  is  better  than  a  long  and 
low  one ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  espaliers.  As  the 
latter  are,  however,  generally  placed  round  the  garden 
quarters  where  the  height  would  be  injurious  to  the  vegetable 
crops,  they  need  not  be  so  high  as  the  walls ;  indeed,  the 
necessity  for  them  being  high  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
obviated  if  they  are  devoted  to  Apples  and  Pears  chiefly  and 
stone  fruits  be  grown  upon  the  walls,  for  the  reason  that 
stone  fruits  require  to  be  trained  on  the  fan  system,  which 
demands  almost  as  much  top  as  lateral  space,  while  Ajiples 
and  Pears  do  better  on  the  horizontal  system,  which  suits 
a  low  wall  as  well  as  a  high  one,  as  will  be  explained 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Apple  and  Pear. 
Before  alluding  to  the  best  methods  of  training,  it  is  neces- 
sary first,  in  view  of  what  has  to  be  said  hereafter,  to  speak 
of  the  various  systems  of  training  now  in  vogue  and  practised 
according  to  fancy.  I  need  hardly  state  that  I  regard  fruit 
culture  from  a  purely  utilitarian  point  of  view,  and  that  I 
am  of  opinion  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  sadly 
too  many  systems  or  modes  of  training  and  pruning  to 
choose  from,  most  of  them  purely  fanciful,  many  of  them 
troublesome  to  carry  out,  and  but  few  of  them  possessing  any 
special  feature  or  recommendation.  At  a  time  when  the 
English  fruit  cultivator  is  almost  handicapped  in  the  race  of 
foreign  competition,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  methods  of  culture  are  the  best,  pro- 
vided the  results  are  satisfactory.  The  tree  that  can  be  grown 
in  the  least  time,  and  preserved  in  health  and  fertility  the 
longest,  must  surely  be  the  best,  and  how  to  produce  trees  of 
this  description  has,  I  daresay,  been  the  object  of  cultivators 
hitherto,  but  they  have  not  generally  succeeded.  Market  gar- 
deners are  not  so  much  to  blame  ;  but  in  private  gardens 
where  high-class  gardening  is  supposed  to  be  best  exhibited, 
our  fruit  tree  training  is  too  troublesome,  too  difficult,  and  too 


costly.  I  allude  to  the  fantastic  methods  of  training,  and  the 
incessant  prunings,  pinchings,  and  root-prunings,  &c.,  which 
these  methods  entail.  We  do  not  keep  the  utilitarian  prin- 
ciple sufiiciently  in  view,  and  in  this  respect  I  think  French 
cultivators  are  far  worse  than  ourselves,  although  what  they  do 
they  do  better.  I  confess  I  have  no  pleasure  in  contemplating  an 
Apple  or  Pear  tree,  <&c.,  trained  in  the  shape  of  a  balloon  or 
a  sugar  basin,  or  other  fantastic  shapes,  any  more  than  I  like 
to  see  a  clipped  Holly  or  a  Yew  or  other  tree,  and  would  con- 
demn them  on  the  same  principle.  If  that  style  of  orna- 
mental gardening  is  reprehensible  now  a-days,  what  is  to  be 
said  in  defence  of  distorted  fruit  trees  when  that  distortion 
to  a  certain  extent  defeats  the  chief  purpose  for  which  the 
trees  are  grown  ?  Numbers  of  people  who  are  not  professional 
gardeners  are  puzzled  what  system  of  training  to  adopt,  and 
are  often  struck  with  the  most  fanciful  methods  suggested  in 
books  or  advocated  on  some  plausible  theory  or  another,  and 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  writer  to  advise  on  such  points  C[uite 
as  much  as  on  any  other.  The  most  abortive  attempts  at 
training  are,  as  a  rule,  attempts  at  some  fanciful  method  that 
required  more  skill,  and  time,  and  patience  than  the  cultivator 
possessed.  These  remarks  are,  however,  most  applicable  to 
the  culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  the  most  profitable  fruits 
of  the  orchard,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
them.  There  are,  I  believe,  something  like  thirty  or  forty 
different  methods  of  training  recommended,  and  more  or  less 
practised,  and  that  number  is  about  equally  divided  between 
wall  and  standard  or  bush  trees.  In  this  country  most  pre- 
ference has  been  given  to  the  fan  and  horizontal  systems  in 
wall  culture,  and  when  to  these  we  add  the  cordon,  we  name 
the  three  simplest  and  best  that  can  be  practised,  as  they 
possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  others.  In  speaking  of  ston& 
fruits,  therefore,  which  come  first,  I  shall  recommend  the  faa 
system  only  in  wall  and  espalier  culture.  The  main  difficulty 
with  stone  fruits  is  to  prevent  the  trees  from  running  too  much 
to  top,  and  any  plan  of  training  that  encourages  this  tendency- 
should  be  avoided,  as,  for  example,  the  horizontal  system,  as- 
the  sap  rushes  up  the  main  central  trunk  to  the  top,  and. 
leaves  the  bottom  branches  weak,  and  as  the  trees  acquire  age, 
the  latter  often  die  off  altogether,  a  thing  which  happens  in 
the  case  of  all  the  stone  fruits,  more  or  less.  The  fan  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  permits  of  an  equable  distribution  of  the 
branches,  and  consequently  of  the  sap,  and  it  also  permits 
vacancies  to  be  filled  up  by  a  re-distribution  of  the  branches 
should  any  of  them  die,  whereas  in  an  horizontally  trained 
tree  that  is  impracticable.  The  training  and  pruning  of  the- 
Apricot,  Cherry,  and  Plum  differ  but  little,  but  as  none  of  the 
three  produce  laterals  so  freely  upon  the  young  wood  as  the 
Peach,  and  as  these  growths  would  not  be  likely  to  reach 
perfect  maturity  outdoors,  the  trees  cannot  be  extended  so  fast. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  their  case  is  to  lose  as  little  time  at 
the  beginning  as  possible  and  lay  in  the  terminal  shoots  their 
whole  length,  at  the  same  time  getting  them  furnished 
with  fruitful  spurs ;  and  how  to  accomplish  this  in  the  readiest 
way  will  be  explained  in  the  following  remarks. 
The  PI  am. 
Considering  the  position  the  Plum  occupies  as  a  dessert  and 
kitchen  fruit,  it  is  here  accorded  the  second  place  on  the  list. 
Under  good  management  it  succeeds  surely  out-of-doors,  and 
is  also  successfully  cultivated  under  glass  on  the  extension 
system,  growing  freely  and  bearing  freely  in  a  short  time.  As 
an  indoor  fruit  it  is  only  second  to  the  Peach,  and  its  train- 
ing is  the  same  as  in  the  open  air.  Neither  the  Plum,  nor  the 
Cherry,  nor  yet  the  Apricot  have  been  so  much  abused  in 
pruning  and  training  as  the  Peach,  and  there  is  less  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  directions  given  on  the  subject  by  writers. 
Although  all  the  trees  are  too  often  subjected  to  more  pruu- 
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ing  and  hewing  than  is  necessary,  I  have  often  seen  trees  not 
more  than  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  consisting  of  a  few  strong 
and  unfruitful  shoots,  when  they  might  have  been  very  much 
larger  and  bearing  good  crops  of  fruit.  The  Plum  bears  its 
fruit  upon  the  previous  year's  wood,  and  naturally  and  freely 
upon  spurs  on  the  older  wood,  and  the  object  of  the  trainer 
should  be  to  produce  an  evenly-balanced  tree,  in  which  all 
the  branches  will  be  furnished  regularly  with  spurs  from  ^  end 
to  end.  Beginning  with  a  maiden  tree  cut  down  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  it  will  push  four  or  more  strong 
shoots  from  the  buds  immediately  below  the  cut.  These 
buds  are  situated  closely  together,  and  four  at  least  of  the 
shoots  proceeding  from  them  may  be  left  and  nailed  to  the 
wall  at  equal  distances  apart  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  leaving  an 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  tree.  These  four  shoots  should 
be  encouraged  to  grow  as  much  as  possible  dnring  the 
summer,  and  in  winter  they  should  be  cut  back  to  about  one- 
half  their  length.  The  following  season  all  the  four 
will  break  freely  and  produce  a  number  of  shoots, 
but  they  may  be  disbudded  or  pinched  to  about  ten 
or  a  dozen,  the  best  of  which  will  proceed  from 
near  the  extremities  of  the  four  older  shoots,  and  some  from 
the  lower  portions  of  these  as  well,  all  of  which  should  be 
trained  in  the  same  way  as  before.     The  centre   of  the  tree 


Fig.  11.    Young  Plum  Tree. 

should  always  be  open,  and  nothing  like  a  central  shoot  should 
be  permitted,  while  thoje  nearest  the  centre,  and  which  have 
necessarily  the  most  upright  position,  should  be  stopped  and 
pinched  at  their  extremities  after  they  have  grown  consider- 
ably if  they  appear  to  be  growing  faster  and  stronger  than 
the  lowermost  shoots.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  form  of 
the  tree  will  be  established,  and  its  future  shape  and  health 
will  depend  upon  a  diligent  adherence  to  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  beginning.  Anything  like  a  strict  adherence  to  rigid 
rules  is  out  of  the  question.  The  branches  of  the  Plum  are 
clothed  with  fruitful  spurs,  and  laying  in  young  wood  annu- 
ally all  over  the  surface  of  the  tree,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Peach,  is  unnecessary.  The  branches  should  be  about  8  in. 
asunder,  but  as  the  radius  of  the  tree  extends  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  will  get  wider,  and  additional  shoots  should  be 
led  off  from  the  upper  side  of  the  branches  at  any  point  where 
these  begin  to  diverge  beyond  the  proper  width,  and  this  should 
be  attended  to  every  year  till  the  tree  has  covered  the  space 
allotted  to  it.  Fig.  11,  which  represents  a  tree  two  years  old  or 
thereabout,  illustrates  the  principle  on  which  to  proceed. 
The  black  lines  indicate  the  established  branches,  and  the  dots 
show  where  fresh  ones  would  be  originated  in  d  le  course.  It 
will  not  be  found  practical,  however,  to  train  the  tree  so 
accurately  as  is  here  shown,  and  the  cultivator  will  find  it  far 
more  difficult  to  procure  model  trees  from  the  nursery  ;  and 


how  to  deal  with  nursery  trees  after  he  has  got  them  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  that  meets  the  inexperienced  cultivator  on  the 
threshold  after  .studying  the  accurate  diagrams  given  in  books 
on  the  subject  of  training,  for,  choose  the  best  trees 
he  can  find,  they  will  be  very  unlike  his  ideal. 
Nevertheless,  he  will  be  able  to  procure  very  fair  specimens  ; 
and  we  recommend  the  private  grower  to  procure  established 
trees  from  a  good  nurserj^  and  so  save  a  couple  of  years  or 
more.  His  chief  aim  in  training  the  branches  should  be  checking 
the  strong  ones  by  pinching  their  extremities  and  encouraging 
the  weak  ones  to  grow.  At  pruning  time  none  of  the  leading 
shoots  should  be  cut  back,  except  where  necessary  to  preserve 
the  balance,  as  directed  in  the  case  of  Peaches.  With  young 
trees  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  allow  the  young  shoots  to  grow 
out  from  the  wall  during  the  summer,  as  they  make  greater  and 
more  equal  progress  than  when  they 'are  nailed  in  at  an  early 
stage  ;  but  nailing  must  not  be  delayed  till  the  shoots  get  too 
stiff  to  bond  without  Ijreaking.  It  will  not  always  be  practic- 
able to  lead  the  shoots  away  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches,  but  there  are  no  great  objections  to  their  being 
originated  from  the  under  side  when  it  is  found  needful  or 
convenient  to  do  so. 

Disbudding  and  Pinching'- — I  have  said  that  the  Plum 
produces  fruitful  spurs  freely  ;  and  the  disposition  of  these  in 
a  regular  manner  along  the  branches  depends  a  good  deal  on 
judicious  disbudding  and  pinching.  Plum  shoots  usually 
break  as  freely  and  evenly  as  the  Peach,  and  the  buds  should 
be  thinned  out  at  an  early  stage.  Culture  in  this  respect  is 
the  same  on  both  walls  and  espaliers,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  spurs  are  left  on  both  sides  of  the  branches. 
At  the  first  disbudding  all  awkwardly-placed  shoots  should  be 
rubbed  off — as,  for  example,  those  which  push  between  the 
branches  and  the  wall — and  the  others  may  be  simply  thinned 
out.  The  next  time  they  are  gone  over  they  may  be  finally 
thinned  out  to  2  in.  or  3  in.  asunder,  and  those  left  should  be 
pinched  1  in.  or  2  in.  from  their  base.  These  spurs  will  push 
again  in  summer,  and  should  be  pinched,  always  leaving  two 
or  three  leaves  every  time,  until  active  growth  ceases  in 
autumn.  Disbudding  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  young  shoots 
in  Pluma,  and  it  is  seldom  that  gardeners  go  to  the  trouble  of 
disbudding  the  older  spurs,  and  more  frequently  they  content 
themselves  with  removing  the  breast  wood  with  the  knife  once, 
or  perhaps  twice,  during  the  summer,  and  do  no  disbudding 
at  all ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  Plum  repays  the  extra  care  in 
these  matters  quite  as  much  as  the  Peach,  and  when  culti- 
vated on  a  trellis  under  glass  it  should  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion. 

Winter  Pruning. — If  disbudding  and  pinching  have 
been  attended  to  at  the  proper  seasons,  but  little  pruning  will 
be  needed  in  winter.  The  spurs  will  have  to  be  shortened 
back  to  two  or  three  buds  from  their  point  of  origin,  or  to  a 
bud  just  beyond  the  point  where  they  were  first  pinched.  All 
the  spurs  will  not,  however,  need  pinching ;  some  will  only 
make  a  few  leaves,  and  cease  growing,  especially  on  the  young 
shoots  produced  the  year  previous  ;  and  these  are  what  are 
termed  natural  fruiting  spurs,  and  should  not  be  pinched  in 
summer  nor  pruned  in  winter,  as  they  are  usually  the  most 
fruitful.  As  regards  the  terminal  shoots  or  leaders,  they 
need  not  be  shortened  at  all,  but  laid  in  theu'  full  length, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Peaches,  unless  in  the  case  of  extra 
strong  .shoots,  which  are  getting  the  lead  too  much,  which 
may  be  shortened  back  to  the  same  length  as  the  others. 
After  the  trees  are  fairly  established,  it  will  seldom  be  found 
necessary  to  .shorten  back  any  of  the  terminal  shoots,  and  the 
progress  of  the  tree  in  size  and  fruitfulness  will  greatly  depend 
upon  encouraging  the  growth  of  these  as  much  as  possible. 
As  the  trees  become  old  the  spurs  sometimes  get  large  and 
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project  from  the  wall  more  than  is  desirable ;  but  -when  the 
winter  pruning  is  properly  managed  this  does  not  happen  so 
soon.  When  such  snags  are  produced  they  should  be  cut 
back  to  the  best  group  of  buds  nearest  to  the  wall.  In  old 
trees  which  it  is  not  desired  to  denude  too  much  at  once, 
every  alternate  branch  may  be  removed  one  season  and  the 
remainder  the  nest,  or  the  spurs  themselves  may  be  thinned 
out  gradually  on  all  the  branches. 

Standards. — The  pruning  and  training  of  standard  trees 
is  a  simple  matter.  Whether  the  trees  be  grafted  near  the 
ground  or  at  the  top  of  the  stem  is  of  little  consequence,  but 
the  stems  are  generally  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  in  order  to 
permit  of  the  ground  being  cropped  under  the  trees  if  neces- 
sary. Assuming  that  we  have  got  a  young  tree  with  one 
maiden  shoot  upon  it,  it  should  be  cut  over  to  within  three  or 
four  buds  of  its  base,  if  the  stock  has  been  grafted  at  the 
top,  and  to  within  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  of  the  ground  if  low  grafted. 
The  buds  near  the  top  will  break  strongly,  and  three  or  four 
should  be  led  away  in  opposite  directions,  rubbing  off  at  the 
same  time  all  growths  that  push  from  the  stem  below.  These 
young  shoots  must  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  at  the  winter 
pruning  they  may  in  their  turn  be  shortened  back  to  about 
half  their  length.  The  following  season  from  ten  to  a  score 
of  shoots  may  push  if  the  tree  be  vigorous,  all  of  which  may 
be  allowed  to  grow,  and  at  the  winter  pruning  they  can,  if 
necessary,  be  reduced,  taking  care  so  to  dispose  of  those  which 
are  Jeft  as  to  form  a  symmetrical-shaped  and  rather  round 
head,  and  to  remove  erect  growing  central  shoots  proceeding 
from  near  the  graft  altogether,  as  they  are  sure  to  take  the 
lead,  to  the  injury  of  the  lower  branches.  At  the  same  time 
the  shoots  may  have  their  points  cut  off,  but  severe  cutting 
back  is  to  be  avoided.  From  this  period  the  trees  may  be 
let  alone  and  permitted  to  grow  naturally,  except  that  the 
branches  may  be  occasionally  thinned  out  when  they  get 
overcrowded,  or  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  or  stop 
a  branch  that  is  growing  much  stronger  than  the  others  and 
appropriating  too  much  of  the  sap.  J.   S.  W. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Allium  pedemontanum. — The  finest  of  all  the  cultivatecl 
Alliums,  and  among  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  flowers,  is  this 
species,  which  is  now  being  distributed  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York.  Its  beautiful  nodding  umbels  of  large  rosy-pink  flowers 
render  it  highly  attractive.  More  than  tliis,  they  are  devoid  of 
the  garlic-like  smell  which  is  usually  an  accompaniment  of  even  the 
showy-flowered  kinds.  An  excellent  coloured  drawing  of  it  was 
given  in  The  Garden  (Vol.  XVI.,  p.  350).  We  have  met  with  it 
in  flower  lately  in  several  gardens  round  London. 

Robinia  hispida. — A  large  tree  of  this,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  hardy  trees,  when  in  full  flower,  is  a  fine  sight,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  tliat  it  is  not  planted  more  plentifully  tliau  it  is,  for 
few  trees  flower  so  freely  in  a  small  state  in  shrubberies,  and  equally 
few  there  are  which  make  such  handsome  objects  as  isolated  speci- 
mens. In  that  part  of  tlie  arboretum  at  Kew  known  as  the  Dell 
there  is  a  fair  sized  tree  of  this  Robinia  which  is  an  object  of  con- 
siderable attraction,  as  every  branch  is  loaded  with  long  i-acemes  of 
rosy-pink  blossoms  ;  the  foliage,  too,  which  is  very  elegant  and 
of  a  pleasing  pea-green  hue,  contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of  tlie 
flowers.  Such  a  fine  flowering  tree  as  this  ought  to  be  as  common,  or 
even  more  so  than  the  Laburnum. 

Rosa  polyantha.— One  of  the  prettiest  exhibits  at  the 
Regent's  Park  show  last  week  was  a  long  branch  of  this  Rose  bearing 
a  profusion  of  flowers  from  top  to  bottom.  It  formed  a  sort  of 
handle  to  a  lai-ge  basket  of  cut  Roses,  which  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Paul,  of  Cheshunt.  The  pretty  sweet-scented  white  blooms  pro- 
duced so  plentifully  gives  this  species  a  distinct  appearance,  and  it 
certainly  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Moss 
'Roses  with  which  the  basket  was  filled.  To  this  pleasing  arrange- 
ment the  highest  award  was  appropriately  given  in  the  class  for  a 
basket  of  cut  blooms. 


HimalayanPrimroses.— Of  the  varieties  of  Primula  denti- 
culata  there  seems  to  be  no  end,  and  all  seem  to  differ  more  or  less 
from  each  otlier,  either  in  point  of  colour,  size  of  the  flowers,  or  in 
habit  of  growth,  or  time  of  flowering.  Of  the  late  flowering  forms 
there  is  at  Kew  a  remarkably  distinct  one,  which  is  labelled  "a 
variety  near  to  P.  capitatD."  Certainly  it  is  near,  and  so  they  all 
are,  but  for  garden  purposes  it  is  quite  distinct.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  an  ordinary  form  of  capitata,  the  colour  not  so 
deep,  and  thej'  are  arranged  horizontally  on  the  cluster,  wliich  is 
large  and  dense,  and  not  with  the  insides  looking  downwards,  as  in 
capitata.  In  foliage  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  at  a 
glance.  If  this  form  be  perpetuated  and  distributed  it  will  be  valu- 
able, not  only  on  account  of  its  fine  flowers,  but  also  for  its  being  so 
late  in  flowering. 

Day  Lilies  (Hemerocallis). — In  a  selection  of  hardy  flowers 
these  must  always  liave  a  place,  for  they  possess  several  distinctive 
qualities  which  render  them  very  desirable,  not  tlie  least  of  which 
is  tlieir  fragrance.  Tlie  first  to  flower  is  H.  Dumortieri,  which 
expanded  about  a  fortnight  ago.  Its  flowers  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  of  most  of  the  other  kinds,  and  are  orange-coloured, 
streaked  on  tlie  outside  witli  red.  Succeeding  it  in  flower  is  the 
canary  yellow-flowered  H.  flava.  It  is  now  finely  in  flower  and 
makes  a  showy  and  attractive  plant.  Resembling  the  latter  in 
colour,  and  expanding  its  flowers  a  little  later,  is  H.  gramminea, 
which  has  the  narroxvest  foliage  of  all.  It  is  sometimes  called  H. 
minor,  but  the  former  is  the  accepted  name  in  gardens.  The  pretty 
yellow  flowers  of  this  kind  are  excellent  to  cut,  as  they  last  longer  in 
that  state  than  tlie  others.     The  last  to  flower,  and  also  the  noblest 


Hemerocallis  flava-, 

of  the  species,  is  the  coppery-red  flowered  H.  fulva,  with  its  several 
varieties,  the  principal  of  which  is  disticha,  which  produces  more 
flowers  on  a  stem  than  the  original,  but  of  the  same  colour.  Then 
there  is  the  double-flowered  form,  which  is  considered  the  best  for 
border  purposes,  as  the  flowers  continue  in  perfection  a  much 
longer  time.  The  variegated-leaved  variety,  known  as  H.  Kwauso 
variegata,  is  probably  a  form  of  H.  fulva,  and  a  highly  ornamental 
plant  it  is  when  fully  developed  and  the  variegation  well  marked. 
Other  names  exist  in  collections,  and  among  them  are  H.  Sieboldi,  H. 
rutilans,  and  H.  Middendorfiana,  but  they  are  either  identical  witli 
some  of  those  mentioned  above  or  insufficiently  known. 

Leptospermum  lanigerum.— We  have  received  from  the- 
Hon.  Owen  Stanley  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  bush,  which  has- 
stood  out  of  doors  through  all  the  recent  winters  unprotected, 
and  is  now  laden  with  white  flowers.  It  is  at  once  a  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  object,  and  will  prove  a  most  valuable  plant,  at  least 
for  all  sea-shore  and  wild  and  probably  hilly  districts.  At  Penrhos  it 
is  not  on  a  wall,  as  such  things  usually  are,  but  a  handsome,  well- 
furnished  shrub  on  the  lawn. 

Bomarea  Oaldasi. — This  showy  Amaryllidaceous  plant  forms 
a  capital  climber  for  a  cool  greenhouse,  being  of  free  growth  and  pro- 
ducing a  plentiful  crop  of  flowers  continuously  for  several  months. 
It  is,  moreover,  of  simple  culture,  merely  r-equiring  to  be  planted 
out  in  a  moderate  sized  bed  of  good  friable  compost,  and  the  long 
slender  shoots  tied  to  wire  or  other  supports  in  a  light  position  as 
near  the  glass  as  may  be  convenient.  The  flowers  are  orange,  copi- 
ously spotted  with  a  darker  colour,  especially  on  the  insides  of  the 
petals  ;  they  are  borne  in  umbel-like  clusters,  terminating  the 
shoots,  and  as  they  are  pendulous  they  have  a  very  pretty  appearr 
ance.  Mr.  Joad,  of  Wimbledon  Park,  grows  this  plant  as  well  as 
its  larger-flowered  congener,  B.  Carderi,  very  successfidly  in  a  light, 
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airy  house,  which  is  not  heated  artificially,  except  iu  winter.  Of 
the  latter  kind  there  appears  to  be  two  or  three  forms  in  cultivation, 
differing  from  each  other  iu  the  size  and  depth  of  colour  of  their 
flowers.  Tlie  best  ajjpears  to  be  what  is  known  as  Jacquesianum, 
which,  in  the  Cactus  House  at  Kew,  is  attractively  in  flower  almost 
throughout  the  year. 

Osinanthus  ilicifolius. — Tliis  ismuch  hardier  than  is  generally 
supposed,  for  in  the  Bagshot  Nurseries  we  lately  saw  some  hue  iiyra- 
midal  specimens  of  it  looking  healthy  .and  vigorous,  and  quite  unin- 
jured by  the  severity  of  the  last  two  winters.  Certainly  the  posi- 
tion they  are  iu  is  low  aud  sheltered  and  the  soil  light,  circum- 
stances which  greatly  assist  in  enabling  this  plant  to  withstand  the 
cold.  The  ornamental  appearance  of  its  Holly-like  evergreen  foliage, 
aud  the  powerfully  delicious  perfume  of  the  clusters  of  tiny  white 
flowers,  make  it  a  desirable  shrub  for  planting  anywhere,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  more  favoured  localities. 

Rhododendron  ferrugineum. — We  have  never  seen  this 
species  so  fine  as  we  met  with  it  the  other  day  in  the  charming 
grounds  at  Bagshot  Park.  Low  spreading  bushes  of  it  dotted 
here  and  there  among  huge  masses  of  other  P^hododeudrons,  Kalmias, 
&c.,  i^roduced  a  fine  effect  when  covered  with  its  deej)  rosy-pink 
flowers,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of  every  one.  .Such  subjects 
as  these  tend  greatly  to  relieve  the  somewhat  monotonous  appearance 
of  masses  of  common  Rhododendrons.  All  kinds  of  the  so-called 
American  plants  of  course  thrive  in  a  remarkable  degree  on  the  peaty 
Bagshot  soil,  aud  such  immense  specinrens  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Kalmias  as  existon  the  lawns  at  the  above  place  are  seldom  met  witli, 
andareinthemselvesquiteadistinct  feature  in  the  place, though mostof 
them  represent  the  older  kinds.  Surroundingthenewly-builtmansion, 
however,  are  some  extensive  groups  representing  most  of  the  leading 
varieties  recently  transplanted  from  the  neighbouring  nurseries  of 
Mr.  John  Waterer.  Wlien  tliese  become  establislied  aud  of  large 
size  they  will  form  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  immediate  surround- 
ings of  the  mansion,  and  even  as  they  are  in  flower  now  they  pro- 
duce a  fine  effect. 

liilium  nitldum. — Tlie  new  Lily  which  Jlr.  Bull  has  now  in 
flower  iu  his  nursery  at  Chelsea  bearing  this  name  is  a  very  distinct 
aud  charming  one.  At  first  sight  it  reminds  one  of  L.  parvum,  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  Californian  Lilies,  but  from  this  it  differs  m.aterially 
in  the  bullj,  which  resembles  tliat  of  L.  Waslungtonianum.  The  plants 
under  notice  grow  to  about  IS  in.  high,  have  the  small  narrow  leaves 
produced  in  distinct  whorls,  and  the  flowers  also  in  whorls  terminat- 
ing the  stems.  Two  or  three  distinct  shades  of  orange  are  notice- 
able in  the  flowers,  and  there  is  also  a  similar  variability  with  regard 
to  the  density  of  the  chocolate  spots  which  mark  the  inner  faces  of 
the  turban-shaped  flowers.  ^Yhether  it  be  eventually  established  as 
a  species  or  not,  it  is  distinct  enough  for  garden  purposes,  and  is  sure 
to  become  associated  with  others  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

Ounningliamia  lanceolata. — One  of  the  largest  specimens 
we  have  met  with  of  tills  handsome  Conifer,  which  is,  perliaps,  also 
as  fine  as  any  in  the  country,  is  iu  the  beautiful  pleasure  grounds 
at  Bagshot  Park,  the  Duke  of  Counaught's  residence.  At  a  rough 
calculation,  we  should  say  it  is  very  nearly  40  ft.  high,  and  some- 
what resembles  the  Brazilian  Araucaria.  Being  evergreen,  it  is 
highly  ornamental,  though  it  is  somewhat  tender,  aud  our  severe 
winters,  especially  the  last  two,  have  injured  the  foliage  ;  but  each 
year  it  recovers,  and  at  present  the  Ijrauchcs  are  clotlied  with  bright 
gi-een  young  growth.  The  lower  branches  are  horizontal  and  almost 
touch  the  ground,  aud  render  it,  from  this  character  alone,  very 
distinct. 

Hardy  Flowers.  —  We  have  received  from  Mr.  .Tames 
Betteridge,  of  the  Aster  Nurseries,  Chipping  Norton,  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  hardy  flowers,  some  of  them  unusually  well  grown.  We 
note  the  fact  with  pleasure,  as  showing  the  spreael  of  taste  for  these 
plants.  Mr.  Betteridge's  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  Pyre- 
tlirums,  which  are  now  doing  so  much  to  beautify  our  summer  gardens. 
He  also  sends  three  good  forms  of  the  Red  Valerian,  always  a 
handsome  plant  on  old  walls  or  other  positions  that  suit  it.  His 
Morina  longifolia  is  very  well  grown  aud  handsome.  Lychnis 
Viscaria  fl.-pl. ,  which  he  sends,  is  a  very  pretty  double  flower,  good 
in  colour  and  form.  He  has  many  seedling  Columbines,  -nhich,  how- 
ever, are  no^v  frequent  where  the  larger  species  are  grown. 

Pyrus  coronaria. — Mr.  Lynch  sends  us  from  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden  flowering  specimens  of  this  low  tree,  commonly  called 
in  America  the  American  Crab.  It  occurs  from  the  region  of  Lake 
Superior  t )  Louisiana,  aud  is  especially  abundant  in  some  of  the  higher 
pirts  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  bears  large  and  handsome 
fl  )wers,  p.ale  rose,  with  a  delicious  violet  scent.  Its  merits  as  a 
fl  jwering  tree  seem  to  us  to  be  very  little  known. 

■White  Rocket. — We  have  received  from  Jlr.  Graj',  of  Eglin- 
±on  Castle,  some  very  fine  sjjikes  of  what  he  calls  Scotch  Rocket, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  very  double,  pure  white,  and  arranged 
thickly  cu  spikes  about  9  in,  long,  and  deliciously  scented. 


Lamium  longiflorum.— Messrs.  Backhouse  have  kindly  sent 
us  some  fine  specimens  of  this  handsome  hardy  flower,  which  was 
iutroduced  by  them  a  year  or  two  since.  It  is  very  different  from 
any  other  allied  species,  and  decidedly  superior  to  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  We  gave  some  account  of  it  at  p.  514,  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers,  and  in  last  week's  Garden  (p.  534) 
ilr.  Harpur  Crewe  has  said  a  word  or  two  in  its  favour. 

The  Clammy  Flax  (Linum  viscosum).— This  rare  species,  the 
name  of  whicli  has  been  sometimes  confused  with  other's,  may  be 
seen  in  flower  in  the  rock  garden  at  the  Tottenham  Nurseries.  It  is 
distinct  from  any  other  cultivated  sort,  as  its  large  flowers  are  of  a 
pretty  pale  pink  colour  borne  in  loose  clusters,  terminating  erect 
stems,  which  grow  from  1  ft.  to  U  ft.  high.  The  leaves,  which  are 
narrow  aud  lance-shaped,  are  furnished  with  clammy  short  hairs, 
from  whicli  it  derives  its  specific  name,  and  which  constitute  a  cha- 
racter Ijy  which  it  may  be  at  once  recognised.  Several  varieties  of 
it  appear  to  be  known,  each  being  confined  to  a  particular  district  in 
Central  Europe.  The  type  is  found  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  where  it  grows  iu  warm,  sunny  places. 

Selaginella  lepidophylla.— Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of  Covent 
Garden,  have  submitted  to  our  notice  some  plants  of  the  curious  Sela- 
ginella lepidophylla  (true),  of  which  they  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  several  hundred  eifaraples.  Dried  plants  of  this,  as  some 
of  our  readers  doubtless  know,  when  placed  in  water  have  the  sin- 
gular property,  like  the  Rose  of  Jericho,  of  at  once  expanding  their 
fronds,  which  being  Fern-like  and  handsome,  render  plants  of  this 
Club  Moss  interesting  subjects  for  indoor  decoration. 

Syringa  Joslkse. — This  old-fashioned  Lilac  is  by  some  admired 
quite  as  much  as  the  commoner  kinds,  perhaps  because  it  differs  so 
mucli  from  them  in  appearance.  Thougli  the  flowers  are  not  so 
showy,  the}'  are,  however,  produced  at  a  latter  period,  as  only  a  few 
days  ago  we  saw  some  fine  bushes  of  it  in  flower  at  Mr.  J.  Waterer's 
nursery  at  Bagshot.  It  is  largely  used  on  the  Continent  as  stocks 
on  which  to  graft  some  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  Lilac,  such  as 
Charles  X.,  on  account  of  its  being  more  robust  and  less  straggling 
in  habit  of  growth.  Another  distinct  species  we  were  much  struck 
with  wlien  in  flower,  and  that  was  tlie  Himalayan  Lilac  (S.  Emodi), 
Altliough  its  habit  of  growtli  is  somewhat  coarse,  it  is  diljerent  from 
any  other  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  the  flowers  are  by 
no  means  unattractive. 

Orchis  latifolia  sesquipedalis.— Of  this  fine  hardy  Orchis 
there  are  now  some  good  examples  in  flower  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery, 
at  Tottenham.  Though  it  lias  been  named  a  variety  of  0.  latifolia, 
it  is  much  superior  to  the  typical  form,  both  in  the  size  of  the  spike 
and  colour  of  the  flowers.  It  grows  about  lA  ft.  high,  the  stems, 
wliich  are  erect,  being  furnished  with  broad  deep  green  leaves.  On 
the  upper  third  of  the  stem  are  densely  arranged  the  deep  purplish- 
ros«  flowers  in  a  cylindrical  manner.  It  surpasses  in  point  of  sliowi- 
ness  even  tlie  fine  0.  maculata  superba,  which  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  anrl  likewise  the  Madeiran  0.  foliosa,  which  is  flower- 
ing by  the  side  of  it,  as  well  as  in  shady  peat  beds,  where  a  large 
quantity  of  it  makes  a  great  show.  The  sesquipedalis  variety 
originated,  we  believe,  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  but,  like  the 
tjq^e,  the  indigenous  ilaish  Orchis,  it  is  perfectlj'  hardy,  and  thrives 
admirably  in  a  damp  soil  and  shady  position. 

Ixias  and  Sparaxls.— These  are  now  flowering  finely  in 
several  nurseries  round  London,  aud  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
afl'ected  by  the  severity  of  last  winter.  They  are  grown  chiefly  in 
rough  frames  protected  by  wooden  sliutters  ;  but  even  some  in  the 
open  borders,  which  were  only  protected  by  a  thin  layer  of  litter,  are 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  in  frames.  These  beautiful  flowers,  which 
are  invaluable  for  cutting  purposes,  are  sadly  neglected  in  private 
gardens,  where  tliey  would  as  much  as  anywhere  be  found  most  use- 
ful at  this  season  when  there  is  such  a  demand  for  cut  flowers.  The 
small  amount  of  trouble  required  to  grow  these  bulbous  plants  in 
perfection  is  a  strong  reason  why  they  ought  not  to  be  neglected 
even  in  the  smallest  gardens. 

Saxifraga  McNabiana. — At  pp.  515  and  547  you  refer  to 
this  beautiful  Saxifrage.  At  present  our  greenhouse  and  rock 
garden  are  gay  with  numerous  plants  of  it  in  full  flower.  It  was 
raised  in  1876  by  Mr.  McNab,  or  rather  it  was  merely  selected  from 
a  batch  of  seedlings.  It  is  evidently  an  accidental  cross  between 
.S.  nepalensis  and  S.  cotyledon  or  ]iyramidalis  ;  but  are  not  these 
three  forms  of  one  and  the  same  thing? — J.  Sadler,  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  EJinhurgh. 

The  Phylloxera. — A  committee  of  Belgian  nurserymen  has 
been  formed  witli  the  view  of  getting  some  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Berne  Convention  to  keep  the  Phylloxera  out  of  Continental 
countries  by  stopping  the  importation  of  plants  modified,  and  they 
call  upon  English  nurserymen  to  co-operate  with  tliem  in  this  matter. 
Communications  will  be  welcomely  received  by  the  president,  M.  Tan 
Geert,  of  Ghent. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Stevens,  Byfleet,  for  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  spikes  of  Delphinium  I  have  ever  seen.  There 
are  many  fine  varieties  doing  well  on  his  free  soil.  These  are 
plants  the  merits  of  which  no  one  can  dispute.  They  are 
immeasurably  the  finest  flowers,  in  their  rich  varied  and  inde- 
scribably beautiful  shades  of  blue  and  purple,  that  we  know 
of  in  cultivation.  The  important  consideration  is  their  culture 
and  disposition.  They  should  be  well  grown  in  rich  and  free 
soil,  and  in  spots  not  infested  by  tree  roots.  A  variety  of  beauti- 
ful combinations  may  be  made  by  mixing  them  with  other  tall 
and  stately  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Phloxes,  Lilies,  Dahlias. 
They  are  also  fine  in  beds  or  groups  by  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mid-summer  bloom,  a  good  autumn  one  may  be 
obtained  by  cutting  down  the  plants  rather  freely,  and,  of 
course,  by  cutting  off  the  seed  spikes. 

* 

At  this  time  of  year  is  opening  its  blooms  an  old  herba- 
ceous plant  of  fine 
and  distinct  port, 
bearing  purplish-blue 
blossoms,  rather  un- 
common among  its 
kind— I  allude  to 
the  Mulgedium  Plu- 
niieri.  Till  recently 
it  was  generally 
only  seen  in  botanic 
gardens,  but  it  has, 
nevertheless,  many 
merits  as  a  wild  gar- 
den plant,  and  for 
growing  in  small 
groups  or  single 
specimens  in  quiet 
green  corners  of 
pleasure  grounds  or 
shrubberies,  it  does 
best  in  rather  rich 
ground,  and  in  such 
a  position  will  reward  all  who  plant  it,  being  a  really  hardy 

and  long-lived  perennial. 

* 

I  read  with  admiration  the  following  note  which  appears  in 
a  gardening  journal,  bearing  date  June  17,  1880,  and  have 
no  comment  to  make  upon  it. 

The  work  of  bedding-out  in  the  London  parks  is  still  in  progress, 
and  will  not  be  completed  until  the  end  of  the  present  month.  The 
work  is  not  done  hurriedly,  but  well,  success  depending,  as  in  all 
artistic  work,  on  the  carrying  oiit  of  small  details.  The  plants 
employed  in  the  carpet  beds  are  selected  with  great  care,  and  only 
those  of  the  exact  size  are  planted  in  the  same  lines,  circles,  or 
panels,  and  they  are  planted  with  mathematical  precision  as  to  dis- 
tances. It  is  this  care  in  planting  that  imparts  to  the  beds  their 
highly-finished  appearance  that  is  so  much  appreciated  by  the  thou- 
sands who  admire  them  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

The  relation  between  mathematical  precision  and  artistic  work 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  so  clearly  stated  before. 

* 

In  the  same  journal  a  gentleman — a  beginner,  no  doubt — is 
discussing  the  question  of  hardy  flowers.  He  fancies  he  can 
throw  some  light  upon  it,  because  he  can  only  make  up  the 
following  precious  list  in  June.     He  says  : — - 

My  flower-beds  are  arranged  on  terraces,   and  they  are  devoted, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Tea  Roses,  to  herbaceous  plants.     And 
now,  What  flowers  are  there  to  be  seen  ?     Two  varieties  of  Aqui- 
lerjia,  the  yellow  and  white  Bachelor's  Buttons,  two  Bearded  Irises,  ■ 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  Arabis,  two  varieties  of  Lychnis,    Dodecatheon 


Meadia,  an  Eryngium,  a  Tradescantia,  Solomon's  Seal,  Thrift,  one 
Antirrhinum,  a  few  Polyanthuses,  one  Rochet,  and  two  Tea  Roses. 
Now  tell  me,  Is  an  Eryngium  as  good  as  many  wild  flowers  ?  or  is  a 
Polemonium  any  better  than  what  the  country  people  call  the  Cuckoo- 
flower ?    Then  what  a  poor  flower  is  a  Centaurea  and  a  Geum  ! 

I  should  advise  him  to  look  at  The  Garden  weekly  list,  or 
walk  into  any  place  where  such  things  are  grown  well.  He 
will  know,  no  doubt,  in  due  time  that  an  Eryngium  is  a  native 
flower,  and  the  Polemonium  also  a  native  flower  and  a  pretty 
one.  As  to  Centaurea  being  a  "  poor  "  flower,  it  is  far  from 
that,  and  he  has  no  doubt  forgotten  that  it  is  a  native  one. 
When  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  over  here  he  saw  a  group  of 
our  common  blue  Centaurea,  autumn-sown  and  flowering 
freely  in  Professor  Owen's  garden  at  Shene,  and  he  declared  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  flower  he  had  seen  in  England.  As  this 
writer  seems  to  think  highly  of  native  plants,  he  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  this  also  is  one,  and  that  of  all  the  early 
summer  flowers  that  come  to  Covent  Garden  ^larket  the  one, 
perhaps,  that  is  most  esteemed  by  the  public  and  most  profit- 
able to  the  grower!  As  to  a  Geum  being  a  poor  flower,  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  very  handsome  one  ;  let  him  try  a  group 
of  Geum  montanum  in  his  border  or  rock  garden,  and  get  a 
few  tufts  of  the  now  popular  Geum  coocineum  fl.-pl.,  which 
flowers  for  a  very  long  time. 

He  says  bedding  plants 
May  be  formal,  may  be  vulgar  in  their  glaring  colours,    but  at  least 
they  give  you  flowers  which  you  can  see. 

It  will  probably  do  this  gentleman  who  signs  himself  "  Wyld 
Savage  "  good  to  see  Mr.  Parker's  Paeonies  during  the  present 
month  at  this  season,  or  a  good  collection  of  Irises,  or  Del- 
phiniums, or  Lilies.  By  the  side  of  these  the  colour  of  his 
"  bedding-out "  would  be  very  dim  indeed.  He  then  lays 
down  the  law  on  how  the  garden  is  to  be  managed  ;  but  I 
think  he  shows  such  knowledge  and  such  ill  success  with  his 
own  garden,  that  readers  of  The  Garden  will  not  be  much 

the  wiser  for  liim. 

* 

Herbaceous  plants,  he  instructs  us. 
Ought  to  line  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  or  the  borders  nearest  the 
walks  in  the  kitchen  garden,  or  should  have  some  retired  part  of  the 
garden  devoted  to  their  culture.  The  few  beds  in  front  of  the  win- 
dows should  be  devoted  to  spring  and  summer  bedding.  In  the 
spring  bulbs  should  be  employed,  and  in  the  summer  bedding-out 
plants  ;  then  the  lady  of  the  house  may  see  her  beds  gay  with 
flowers  for  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  during  three  more 
she  can  find  a  few  flowers  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

What  a  perfect  professor  of  garden  festhetics  !    But  "Wyld 

Savage "  says  one  not  foolish  and  not  wrong  thing  with  all 

this — that  we  should  "avail  ourselves  of  all  the  resources 

which  benignant  Nature  lays  at  our  feet,"  which  is  precisely 

what  those  have  been  urging  whose  work  he  does  not  hesitate 

to  criticise  even  with  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 

as  is  too  evident  from  the  above  paragraph. 

-* 

I  was  glad  to  see  George  Paul  showing  a  fine  free  branch  of 
a  single  climbing  Kose — a  wreath  of  flowers,  in  fact.  It  is 
high  time  we  got  out  of  the  old  way  of  showing  Eoses — very 
beautiful,  no  doubt ;  but  why  should  we  not  see  Pioses,  espe- 
cially the  old-fashioned  and  climbing  and  single  type,  shown 
as  they  grow,  with  bold  branches  and  abundant  leaves  1  The 
skill  and  resources  of  our  good  Kose  growers  would  enable  them 
to  do  this  if  they  were  encouraged.    Large  and  free  branches  of 

climbing  Eoses  might  be  shown,  as  in  this  case. 

* 

Mr.  W.  E.   Gumbleton  tells  me  that  the  fine  old  Abuti- 
lon  vitifolium    is  a    perfectly  hardy    shrub    in   Ireland,  at- 
taining a  height   of    nearly  30  ft.  in    a   garden     near    the 
sea  at  Bray.      I  remember    seeing    it    as    a    vigorous    wall' 
plant  in  Ireland  many    years    ago.       It    will   do    well    for 
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Sussex  and  tlie  south  coast.      It  is  a  handsome  shrub  with 
large  lilac-white  flowers  and  fine  foliage. 

Mr.  Lewis  Killick  tells  me  that  this  is  the  worst  year  they 
have  ever  experienced  in  Kent  for  fruit,  as,  indeed,  it  appears 
to  be  in  most  other  neighbourhoods.  There  are  no  crops  of 
any  kind  to  speak  of,  except  Plums,  which  have  escaped  the 
general  fate  of  fruit  trees  and  bear  a  fair  crop.  Nuts  are 
very  thin,  and  so  are  Black  Currants. 


them  in  heat  of  any  kind  and  they  burst  into  bloom.  It 
would  well  repay  some  of  our  nurserymen  to  make  a  de- 
partment for  this  kind  of  culture,  which  requires  to  be 
carefully  done.  Justicia. 


THE     GARDEN     FLORA. 


INIr.  H.  B.  Ellwanger,  who  is  now  in  England,  tells  me 
that  great  progress  is  being  made  in  America  with  Early 
Peaches  of  the  type  of  Hale's  Early.  He  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  Waterloo,  which  is  the  largest  and  very  early  ;  also  of 
a  Peach  called  Conkling ;  Coolige's  Favourite  and  Haine's 
Early,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  Hale's  Early. 

Mr.  J.  Saul  sends  me  from  his  nurseries  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  dried  specimens  of  au  interesting  Calif ornian  shrub, 
which  he  thus  describes  ;  Ekiodiotyon  glutikosum  (Benth.). 
— Low  shrub  from  Sierra  Nevada  ;  dry  hillsides  ;  leaves 
bright,  but  dark  green ;  flower  panicle  large,  very  similar  both 
in  colour  and  shape  to  that  of  Persian  Lilac,  only  the  violet 
is  more  intense  bluish,  and  the  flowers  more  apart.    Size  from 

2  ft.  to  5  ft.  high. 

«- 

Jlr.  Saul  also  sends  me  specimens  of  a  pretty  little  plant, 
which  carpets  with  finely  cut  leaves  many  of  the  great 
Fir  woods  that  clothe  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  in  California. 
One  sees  it  occasionally  in  a  hothouse  in  England,  but  the 
plant  is  no  doubt  hardy  enough  to  be  happy  on  a  dry  bank 
iu  the  rock  garden.  Cham.ebatia  foliolo.?a  (Benth.).— 
Grows  in  open  places  in  woods  ;  dense  low  .shrub,  making 
carpets  between  the  Pine  trees  ;  foliage  very  bright  green  ; 
flowers  size  and  form  of  small  Strawberrj' flowers,  also  white. 
Of  this  an  illustration  will  be  found  in  The  Garden",  Vol.  III., 
p.  27. 

Messrs.  Warne  have  recently  issued  Sir  Henry  Thompson's 

excellent  little  book  on  "  Food  and  Feeding,"  which  deserves 

notice   here  from   the  strong    advocacy  of  the  author  of  a 

greater    and    more    intelligent  use  of   the    products  of    the 

garden  or  the  orchard.     IS  is  not  a  cookery  book,  but  a  very 

clever  and  suggestive  one    on   matters  of   great  importance 

to  us  all.     It  will  probably  do  good  in  another  way  in  serving 

t3  stay  the  spread  of  French  cookery  among  us.     I  am  one 

of  the  few  who  doubt  the  merits  of  French  cookery  as  usually 

illustrated  (and  particularly  in  English  houses),  and  abominate 

their  habit  of  drowning  many  a  good  thing  from  the  garden 

-with  butter.     Sir  Henry  Thompson  points  out  clearly  where  the 

French  cooks  are  right,  and  also   where   their  practice  is  bad 

and  to  be  avoided,  as  in  larding  good  rich  meat.     I  hope 

this  book,  or  the  many  that  must   follow  it,  will  some  day 

make  a  change  as  regards  the  treatment  of  garden  produce  in 

hotels  and  restaurants.     The  other  evening  at  a  great  hotel 

in  the  West  End,  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  London  for  its 

cookery,  I  noted  an  ill-smelling  mess  of  Cabbage  and  a  few 

very  soapy  Potatoes  as  the  only  vegetables  obtainable.     Sir 

Henry  does  not  make  quite  so  strong  an  attack  as  I  should 

like  on  the  use  of  grease  and  sugar,  the  two  articles  which 

form   the    base  of  cookery  as  now   understood,  but    which 

are  mainly  instrumental  in  destroying  and  neutralising  the 

flavour  and  the  wholesomeness  of  all  good  natural  food. 

* 

"Brockhurst's"  note  (p.  517)  well  points  out  the  need 
there  is  for  some  nurseries  to  furnish  a  good  supply  of 
plants  ready  to  force.  In  France  some  nurserymen  grow 
little  Lilac  bushes  so  well,  that  one  has  really  only  to  put 


PLATE  CCXXXVIIL— THE  CALATHEAS. 

WITH  A  COLOUEED  FIGUEB  OF  C.  (mARANTa)  WAESCEWICZI, 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Natural  Order  to  which 
Calathea  belongs  are  ornamental  plants — some  in  their  foliage 
alone,  some  in  their  flowers  alone,  some  both  in  foliage  and 
flowers.  Taking  the  Order  in  its  widest  and  now  generally 
accepted  sense,  it  includes  the  gorgeous-flowered  Gingers,  as 
well  as  the  ISIarantas  and  allied  genera,  whose  greatest  beauty 
is  in  their  foliage.  Some  fifty  years  ago  plants  of  the  former 
group  were  much  more  extensively  cultivated  than  they  are 
at  the  present  day,  of  which  Koscoe's  folio  work,  containing 
112  finely-coloured  plates  of  "  Monandrian  Plants,"  as  he 
chose  to  call  them,  aftbrds  ample  testimonj'.  At  that  period 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  possessed  such  a  collection  as 
has  probably  never  since  been  brought  together.  Eoscoe 
states  that  nearly  all  of  his  plates  were  prepared  from  living 
cultivated  plants,  and  there  were  yet  many  others  in  cultiva- 
tion when  he  brought  his  work  to  a  close.  Eoscoe  estimated 
the  number  of  species  then  known  at  about  200.  Now  pro- 
bably not  fewer  than  500  are  known.  AVe  should  be  very 
pleased  to  see  some  wealthy  amateur  form  a  collection  of 
these  plants,  as  much  remains  to  be  done  in  their  classifica- 
tion, and  very  little  can  be  done  without  living  plants.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  the  brilliant  Alpinias,  Hedychiums, 
Globbas,  and  Amomums,  the  noble  Cannas  and  Calatheas,  and 
the  singular  Mantisia  saltatoria,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth 
of  beauty,  elegance,  and  singularity  exhibited  by  this  Order. 
Add  to  these  the  genera  Musa  and  Strelitzia,  and  we  have 
materials  for  furnishing  the  most  spacious  hothouse.  The 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sjoecies  of  the  genera,  now 
poorly  represented  in  European  gardens,  have  rhizomatous 
root  stocks,  would  render  the  formation  of  a  collection  a  com- 
paratively easj'  task.  But  we  are  wandering  away  from  our 
Calatheas,  which  we  shall  see  constitute  in  themselves  a  rich 
source  of  plants  having  ornamental  foliage.  The  flowers,  too, 
of  some  species  are  not  devoid  of  beauty,  but  it  is  their  foli- 
age that  recommends  them.  Without  dwelling  upon  bota- 
nical characters,  it  may  be  noted  that  nearly  all  the  plants  in 
cultivation  under  the  generic  name  of  Maranta  belong  to  the 
genus  Calathea.  Any  one  who  knows  the  original  Maranta, 
M.  arundinacea  (the  Arrowroot  Plant),  will  remember  what  a 
wide  difference  there  is  in  its  habit  from  that  of  such  plants 
as  Calathea  Warscewiozi  and  its  congeners.  Besides  this  the 
structure  of  the  flowers  is  different,  and  Calatheas  have  a 
three-seeded  fruit  instead  of  a  one-seeded  fruit,  like  the 
true  Marantas.  The  genus  was  founded  as  long  ago  as 
1818,  and  was  founded  for  C.  discolor.  In  the  year  1829 
Lindley  (Bot.  Eeg.,  xiv.,  under  plate  1210)  enumerated  seven- 
teen species,  most  of  which  had  been  previously  referred  to 
other  genera.  Kornicke  (Eegel's  "  Gartenflora,"  1858)  in- 
creased the  number  to  thirty-three,  and  Horaninow  ("Prodro- 
mus  Monographias  Scitaminearum,"  1862)  to  upwards  of  fifty. 
Few  have  been  added  since  then.  The  flowers  of  some  of 
them  are  unknown,  and  consequently  the  genus  is  uncertain. 
Some  of  them  have  never  been  described,  and  probably  many 
of  them  do  not  really  belong  to  the  genus  Calathea.  They  all 
inhabit  the  Tropics  of  the  New  World. 

[Our  plate   was  prepared  from  a  plant  exhibited  at  South 
.Kensington   some   time   ago   by  Mr.    Hudson,   gardener  to 
J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.] 
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Flower  G-arden. 

The  genial  showers  which  we  have  had  lately  will,  in  addition  to 
starting  all  newly  planted-out  stock  into  active  growth,  also  favour 
the  growth  of  seedling  weeds  that  have  been  waiting  for  sufiScient 
moisture  to  germinate  ;  and  before  much  progress  in  their  growth  is 
made  the  hoe  and  rake  must  be  freely  used,  not  only  to  destroy  the 
weeds,  but  to  maintain  a  loose  friable  surface,  so  that  the  soil  may 
be  more  readily  warmed  and  aerated.  Small  Dutch  hoes  are  very 
useful  in  flower  beds,  as  they  leave  the  soil  finely  broken  up,  and, 
except  in  cases  where  the  weeds  have  become  large  and  need  raking 
off,  nothing  further  than  hoeing  is  necessary,  as  if  raked  down  firmly 
some  soils  run  together  with  the  first  heavy  shower  that  falls  after- 
wards. All  trailing  plants  will  need  frequently  regulating  and  peg- 
ging down  evenly  over  the  surface  imtil  the  bed  is  covered,  after 
which  they  look  best  undisturbed.  Vases  and  baskets  in  which 
climbing  or  trailing  plants  form  an  important  element  need  great 
care  in  starting  them  properly  at  first.  Such  plants  as  the  trailing 
Ivy-leaf  sectiou  of  Pelargoniums,  in  addition  to  being  pegged  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  vase,  should  have  a  wire  run  round  just  below 
the  edge,  to  which  all  pendulous  shoots  should  be  securely  tied,  or 
the  continual  chafing  by  wind  will,  as  a  rule,  soon  either  cut  them 
off  or  greatly  injure  them.  Where  annuals  have  been  sown  in  the 
positions  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  they  must  now  be  looked  over, 
weeded,  and  thinned,  for  there  is  nothing  gained  by  over- 
crowding. Late  rows  of  Sweet  Peas  must  be  staked,  and  any 
Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  or  Delphiniums  that  are  not  yet  securely  tied 
must  be  attended  to  without  delay,  as  sudden  gusts  of  wind  that 
precede  thunder  showers  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  very  destruc- 
tive in  tlie  flower  garden  ;  and,  above  all,  any  plant  that  needs  support 
should  have  all  staking  and  tying  or  training  done  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  outgrow  all  signs  of  artificial  support  long  before  the 
blooming  season  has  arrived.  Of  Delphiniums  many  varieties  are 
now  in  great  beauty.  D.  formosum  is  excellent  for  backgrounds  of 
mixed  borders  in  company  with  white  Lilies  ;  any  one  having  spring- 
sown  plants  should  now  get  them  into  nursery  beds,  where  they  will 
make  fine  plants  for  next  season.  Proceed  with  the  propagation  of 
Pinks,  Piootees,  and  Carnations,  either  by  means  of  layers  or  cat- 
tings  ;  put  them  in  thickly  under  hand-glasses  or  cloches.  Now  is  a 
favourable  time  to  get  the  main  stock  of  plants  for  next  season's 
spring  garden  increased  either  by  means  of  cuttings  or  division  of 
the  roots.  Foremost  amongst  the  most  useful  from  cuttings  are 
Pansies,  that  have  this  season  been  extremely  floriferous  and  lasting  ; 
they  strike  root  readily  inserted  thickly  in  light  sandy  soil  kept 
moist  and  shaded ;  do  not  use  the  large  hollow  flowering  shoots, 
but  the  small  firm  side-growths  that  are  abundantly  produced  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Primroses,  Daisies,  &o.,  that  have  been 
temporarily  laid  in  should  now  be  divided  and  planted  in  nur- 
sery beds,  keeping  them  moist  and  shaded  until  they  have  become 
well  rooted  again.  The  Double  Primroses  are  especially  deserv- 
ing of  increased  cultivation,  and  if  shaded  borders  are  not  available 
for  them,  light  evergreen  branches  make  an  excellent  shade,  and,  in 
addition  to  keeping  them  moist  at  the  root,  a  good  sharp  syringing 
occasionally,  to  prevent  red  spider,  will  greatly  help  them.  Roses 
will  now  be  generally  in  full  bloom,  and  all  old  blossoms  should  be 
regularly  removed,  also  suckers  and  weeds  ;  keep  them  moist  at  the 
root,  but  syringing  overhead  must  be  discontinued  until  the  blooming 
season  is  over.  Strong  growing  climbing  Roses  will  need  tying  and 
training,  and  the  sooner  the  shoots  are  thinned  out  after  flowering 
the  greater  chance  is  there  for  the  young  wood  to  get  well  ripened, 
and  in  such  sorts  as  the  Banksian,  that  flower  best  trained  on  the  ex- 
tension system,  thinning  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Pot  off  sur- 
plus stocks  of  bedding  plants,  and  keep  them  in  reserve  for  the 
filling  up  of  gaps  or  any  failures  tliat  may  occur.  Where  an  e.^.rly 
display  of  bloom  is  not  required,  keep  all  the  first  blooms  pinched 
off  as  they  appear,  in  order  to  husband  the  strength  of  the  plants, 
and  never  let  seed-pods  form  on  any  plant  if  continuous  flowering  is 
desired. — James  Groom. 

Auriculas. — Repotting  must  be  continued  if  not  already  done. 
Most  growers,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  are  able  to  test  practic- 
ally the  result  of  repotting  in  May  and  July,  owing  to  their  inability 
to  repot  allat  the  earlier  date.  This  year  the  plants  are  well  furnished 
with  oS'sets,  which  should  be  taken  off  carefully  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  and  be  potted  in  small  pots  ;  those  not  furnished  with  roots 
should  be  placed  under  close  hand-lights,  where  they  generally  form 
roots,  although  they  sometimes  take  a  long  time  to  do  so.  At  this 
season  green  fly  is  more  troublesome  than  at  any  other,  and  it  is 
only  by  persistent  watchfulness  that  this  pest  can  be  destroyed  or 
kept  in  check.  Tobacco  smoke  does  not  act  so  well  in  frames  as  in 
houses,  but  nevertheless  fumigation  is  the  best  remedy,  as  brushing 
off  the  fly  from  a  large  collection  is  a  tedious  process.     Alpines 


planted  out  in  beds,  borders,  or  rockwork  require  attention  now. 
If  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot  the  plants  are  apt  to  suffer,  and  in 
mixed  borders  they  are  very  liable  to  be  smothered  with  stronger- 
growing  plants.  See  that  this  does  not  happen,  and  also  let  water 
be  applied  if  necessary. 

Carnations  and.  Picotees. — Aphides  have  been  rather 
troublesome  this  year,  and  where  any  of  them  are  clustering  round 
the  flower-buds  they  should  be  brushed  off,  or  dusted  with  Tobacco 
powder.  Work  during  the  last  week  or  two,  and  at  present,  has 
merely  consisted  in  attending  to  watering,  clearing  the  soil  from 
weeds,  and  the  plants  from  withered  leaves.  Disbudding  must  also 
be  attended  to  if  the  blooms  are  to  be  exhibited.  A  good  judge 
will  always  placequality  (that  is,  a  flower  with  well-formed  and  well- 
marked  petals)  before  mere  size,  but  size  and  quality  combined  will 
alwaj-s  command  success.  Uniformity  of  size  is  another  point  tliat 
the  experienced  exhibitor  will  carefully  study.  Very  large  and 
small  flowers  in  one  stand  are  a  mistake.  The  nearer  the  flowers 
are  to  each  other  in  size  the  better,  although  it  would  be  wrong  to 
adhere  too  rigidly  to  this  rule — a  row  of  flowers  all  of  one  size,  and 
that  the  largest  should  be  at  the  back,  flowers  a  trifle  smaller  in  the 
middle,  and  the  smallest  of  all  should  be  placed  iu  the  front.  There 
are  usually  three  rows  in  each  stand.  Pay  attention  to  tying  the 
pods  to  prevent  their  bursting  ;  the  small  side  growths  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  useful  as  layers  may  now  be  taken  off  and  put  in  as 
cuttings  or  pipings  in  fine  soil,  placing  the  pots  or  boxes  under  a 
close  glass  until  roots  are  formed.  It  is  also  necessary  to  put  some 
mark  on  the  labels  besides  the  names,  and  corresponding  marks 
should  be  placed  to  tlie  plants  from  which  the  pipings  are  taken, 
incase  some  particular  variety  may  have  "run"  flowers,  in  which 
case  the  pipings  would  also  produce  "run"  flowers  the  following 
season. 

Hollyhocks. — With  the  warm  nights  a  very  rapid  growth  will 
be  made  by  this  class  of  plants  ;  and  being  naturally  gross  feeders 
they  also  require  plentiful  supplies  of  M'ater  both  at  the  roots  and 
on  the  foliage.  This  is  all  that  is  required  at  present,  and  to  see 
that  the  spikes  ai'e  made  secure  to  the  stakes.  The  side  growths 
will  soon  push  out,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  obtain  as  large  a  stock 
as  possible  of  any  given  variety,  not  a  single  eye  should  be 
wasted.  Let  them  be  cut  out  with  about  1  in.  of  stem  attached 
to  each  eye,  which  should  be  inserted  in  a  '2|-in.  pot.  The  pots 
sliould  then  be  plunged  in  some  loose  material  in  a  close  frame. 

Pansies. — Beds  of  these  will  now  be  in  full  flower,  and  as 
the  weather  becomes  hotter,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  deteriorate 
very  rapidly.  An  improvement  can  be  effected  by  pinching  off 
the  flowers  and  mulching  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  rotten 
manure,  watering  it  well  with  weak  manure  water.  Fresh  beds 
may  now  be  jjlanted  to  flower  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  needless 
to  expect  success  unless  the  soil  is  both  deep,  rich,  and  well 
worked. 

Polyanthuses  and  Hardy  Primroses. — Of  all  the  hardy 
Primroseworts,  the  finer  varieties  of  the  laced  Polyanthuses  are 
the  most  difficult  to  manage;  they  either  become  a  prey  to  red 
spider,  or  tlie  leaves  of  such  varieties  as  Cheshire  Favourite  become 
affected  by  some  mysterious  malady.  We  cannot  do  more  at  pre- 
sent than  keep  the  leaves  clean  if  possible  by  watering  overhead 
with  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot.  Tliey  are  now  perfecting  their 
crowns,  and  cannot  succeed  well  next  year  if  they  are  not  kept 
clean  now.  The  finer  varieties  of  Primula  aoaulis  have  made  very 
good  growth  in  a  partially-shaded  border  ;  even  the  double  crimson 
has  made  large  healthy  leaves,  which  will  no  doubt  be  succeeded  by 
fine  large  floweis  in  the  spring.  All  that  is  required  now  is  to  see 
that  the  leaves  are  clean,  and  that  the  roots  are  kept  cool  and  moist. 
— J.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

Orchard  House. — In  large  collections  some  of  the  pot  trees, 
through  various  causes,  fail  to  set  full  crops  of  fruit.  When  this 
is  the  case  they  should  be  removed  to  a  warm  sheltered  situation 
and  plunged  in  ashes  in  tlie  open  air  ;  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
house  can  then  be  completed.  Their  removal  will  give  more  room 
for  getting  amongst  the  rest,  the  daily  routine  of  watering  and 
syringing  will  be  simplified,  and  the  additional  light  and  air  will 
favour  the  size  and  colour  of  the  fruit.  Many  growers  leave  a  great 
deal  more  fruit  on  pot  trees  than  they  are  capable  of  carrj'ing  to  per- 
fection, and  jeopardise  the  whole  crop  by  so  doing,  while  practical 
men  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  tree  is  in  a  fit  state  for  bearing  a 
full  crop,  and  where  there  is  a  doubt  they  ende-'.vour  to  restore  it  to 
vigour  by  taking  one  dozen  of  good  fruit  instead  of  killing  it 
by  taking  double  the  number  wliicli  are  not  worth  eating. 
When  the  fruit  has  passed  through  the  tedious  process  of  stoning 
and  shows  signs  of  swelling,  the  crop  may  be  hastened  or  retarded 
to  meet  the  demand.  This  season,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
choicer  kinds  of  wall  fruit,  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  delay  the 
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ripening  until  Strawberries  or  other  small  fruits  are  over.  Should 
this  be  tlie  case,  the  ventilators  may  be  opened  to  the  full  extent,  in 
ivhich  position  tliey  may  remain  by  night  and  day  until  tlie  crop  is  fit 
for  gathering.  Watering  is  a  very  important  operation,  as  one  mistake 
or  oversignt  may  produce  disastrous  results  ;  tlie  trees  should,  there- 
fore, be  looked  over  twice  a  day,  the  first  time  with  clear  water,  and 
the  second  with  diluted  liquid,  before  the  evening  syringing  is  per- 
formed. Good  mulching  or  top-dressing  also  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  pot  culture.  Little  and  often  answers  best,  tlie  quantity 
being  regulated  by  the  quality.  Some  growers  manufacture  their 
own,  but  where  spit  manure  or  old  cow  manure  can  be  obtained  and 
judiciously  applied,  the  trees  will  not  go  far  wrong.  In  the  forcing 
orchard  house,  where  fruit  is  ripening,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  sus- 
pend direct  syringing,  but  moderate  watering  must  not  be  neglected, 
neither  must  the  house  be  closed,  a  free  circulation  of  air  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  flavour,  while  warmth  and  liglit  give  colour, 
which  greatly  increases  the  value  for  dessert.  Where  Figs  are 
grown  in  this  department  they  will  require  very  good  feeding  with 
plentiful  supplies  of  liquid,  top-dressing  witli  rotten  manure  and 
copiously  syringing  twice  a  day.  If  in  pots  and  space  is  limited,  the 
close  spur  system  of  tr.aining  will  answer  best,  but  for  covering  the 
back  walls  or  training  under  rafters,  the  shoots  should  be  trained  at 
full  length.  Figs  require  very  little  room  for  their  roots,  and  on 
this  account  fruitful  little  bushes  may  be  grown  in  narrow  borders, 
the  principal  point  in  their  inanagemeut  being  annual  lifting  M'itli 
good  balls,  and  replanting  in  good  loam  and  lime  rubble.  Figs  enjoy 
all  the  heat  that  can  be  given  to  them,  and  on  tliis  account  tliey 
should  always  occupy  the  warmest  part  of  the  house. 

Cherries. — By  this  time  the  crop  of  Cherries  will  have  been 
cleared  from  the  early  house,  and  steps  will  have  been  taken  for 
restoring  tlie  wasted  energies  of  the  trees,  and  getting  the  buds 
properly  filled  up  for  another  year.  The  delicate  skin  of  the  Cherry 
being  very  liable  to  crack  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  a  dry 
state  at  the  roots,  and  a  constant  circulation  of  dry  air  during  the 
time  the  fruit  is  hanging,  not  unfrequently  produce  red  spider, 
which  soon  destroys  the'  foliage,  the  buds  break  prematurely,  and 
the  succeeding  crop  is  either  injured  or  entirely  lost.  To  meet  this 
danger  the  Cherry  house,  lilvC  all  other  forcing  houses  for  giving  a 
constant  and  steady  f.amily  supply,  should  be  divided  into  sections, 
and  planted  with  the  earliest,  mid-season,  and  latest  kinds  for 
coming  in  one  after  the  other.  The  cleansing  and  watering  as  the 
crop  is  cleared  can  then  have  proper  attention,  and  the  earliest  sec- 
tions can  have  the  lights  entirely  remove!,  while  those  containing 
the  Bigarreaus  may  be  kept  dormant  by  abundant  side  ventilation. 
All  portable  trees  in  pots  or  tubs  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air  as 
they  are  cleared  of  fruit.  Select  an  open  airy  situation  for  them, 
protect  the  pots  with  Fern  or  litter,  and  keep  them  regularly 
syringed.  If  at  all  weakened  by  the  crop  or  pot-bound  they  may 
be  well  surfaced  with  rotten  manure. 

Pines. — The  e.arly  Queens  started  in  February  will  now  be  get- 
ting ripe  or  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  a  speedy  clearance  of 
the  compartment  tliey  have  occupied,  preparatory  to  a  thorough 
cleansing  which  will  be  needed  before  it  is  again  filled  with  fruit- 
ing plants  ;  and  if  painting  is  necessary  tlie  present  time  will  be 
suitable  for  its  performance.  In  some  places,  particularly  where 
bottom-heat  is  obtained  from  hot-water  pipes  and  tan,  woodlice 
increase  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  often  injure  Pines  by  eating 
the  pips  when  in  flower.  Various  remedies  have  been  recommended 
for  their  destruction  ;  the  best  and  surest  way  is  to  clear  the  pit  of 
its  contents,  scald  and  lime-wash  the  interior  once  a  year,  and 
re-fill  with  fresh  plunging  material ;  but  this  operation,  like  the 
painting,  can  only  be  performed  at  irregular  times,  and  for  this 
reason  no  opportunity  should  be  lost.  After  re-filling  with  well- 
worked  tan  or  leaves  the  bed  should  remain  unoccupied  for  some 
little  time.  The  plants  should  then  be  placed  on  the  surface,  or 
in  shallow  basins,  which  may  be  filled  up  when  the  heat  has  declined 
to  00''.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  fire-hc.at  will  be  no  longer 
needed  in  newly  renovated  pits,  but  shading  for  a  few  hours  on 
bright  daj's  will  be  an  advantage  in  keeping  down  the  bottom-heat 
and  preventing  the  rapid  escape  of  moisture.  Where  the  bottoni- 
he.at  in  succession  houses  and  pits  ranges  above  80',  little,  if  any, 
firedieat  should  now  be  required  to  keep  up  the  requisite  heat  in  the 
structure  ;  indeed,  for  the  next  two  months  the  plants  will  make  more 
satisfactory  growth  without  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  minimum 
may  sometimes  fall  rather  low,  but  the  maximum  from  early  closing 
will  compensate  for  it.  Houses  in  which  fruit  is  swelling  will  re- 
quire plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  careful  attention  to 
tlie  watering  of  the  plants,  as  too  little  hastens  the  ripening  pro- 
cess and  too  much  destroys  the  roots  and  produces  Ijlack  centres. 
Look  well  to  young  stock,  keep  plenty  of  fermenting  material 
moving  inside  and  out5ide  the  pits  for  the  supply  of  ammonia  ; 
give  the  plants  plenty  of  room  and  keep  them  near  the  glass.  Pot  up 
strong  suckers  as  they  are  taken  ofl^,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 


get  dry,  and  place  them  in  a  pit  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  the 
sun  for  a  few  days. 

Stra'Wberries. — Perhaps  the  most  valuable,  certainly  the  most 
useful,  gatherings  of  Strawberries  are  taken  from  pots  through  May 
and  June.  In  warm  sheltered  situations  a  few  dishes  supplement 
the  pot  fruit  early  in  June,  but  in  ordinary  gardens  the  large  demand 
for  the  London  season  is  obtained  from  the  finest  kinds  grown  in 
pots.  At  this  place  maiden  plants  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thuiy,  on  the  warmest  border  we  have,  gave  the  first  dish  on  the 
16th,  but  our  principal  gatherings  for  some  time  to  come  will  be 
taken  from  such  kinds  as  Dr.  Hogg,  British  Queen,  and  Paxton, 
which  we  winter  and  keep  in  cold  pits  until  the  fruit  is  set,  swell  off 
under  the  infiuence  of  solar  heat,  and  retard  in  a  north  aspect  if 
necessary.  Just  now  the  maiden  plants  which  were  planted  out  last 
August  are  throwing  out  an  abundance  of  vigorous  runners,  from 
which  the  stock  will  be  selected  for  next  year's  forcing  ;  these  should 
be  secured  in  their  places  with  small  pegs  or  stones  until  properly 
rooted  in  3-in.  pots  filled  with  strong,  rich  loam,  or  t'ney  may  be  laid 
on  the  fruiting  pots  at  once,  where,  with  due  attention  to  watering 
in  dry  weather,  they  will  speedily  form  roots  and  be  fit  for  detach- 
ment from  the  parent  plants.  For  early  forcing  Vicomtesse  H6ricart 
de  Thury  is  well  adapted,  as  it  is  early  and  prolific  in  runners  as 
well  as  fruit,  and  early  potting  being  a  step  towards  early  maturity  of 
the  crowns,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  potted  up  and 
placed  in  a  light  airy  situation,  where  the  foliage  will  not  become 
"drawn."  The  late  kinds  for  giving  succession  crops  will  not  be 
quite  ready  for  potting,  but  much  valuable  time  may  be  gained  with 
these  by  putting  out  young  plants  annually  and  taking  all  the  flowers 
off  them  in  the  spring.  For  our  own  use  we  always  plant  long  rows 
in  August  near  the  margins  of  walks,  and  not  far  from  water  ;  we 
propagate  from  them  the  first  season,  and  take  a  full  crop  of  fruit  the 
second. 

Melons. — The  scarcity  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  hardy  fruit,  in- 
cluding Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Pears,  will  increase  the  autumn 
demand  for  good  Melons  ;  cultivators  will,  therefore,  under  these 
circumstances,  do  well  to  turn  all  available  pits  to  their  culture  as  soon 
as  they  are  cleared  of  existing  crops.  A  good  start  being  important, 
the  glass  and  walls  should  be  properly  cleansed,  and  vigorous  young 
plants  of  free  hardy  kinds  should  be  fit  for  turning  out  when  the  bed 
is  ready,  as  it  is  of  very  little  use  trying  to  grow  good  Melons  with- 
out bottom  heat.  Oak  leaves  in  a  fermenting  state,  to  which  a  little 
stable  manure  may  be  added,  will  provide  all  that  is  required  for 
keeping  the  roots  in  action  ;  and  solar  heat,  with  jiroper  attention  to 
ventilation  and  early  closing,  should  be  found  sufficient  through  July 
and  August.  For  pit  culture  at  all  times,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  autumn,  the  soil  should  be  sound,  but  not  rich,  a  free,  wiry 
growth  of  vine  being  more  fruitful  and  less  liable  to  canker  than 
plants  that  are  stimulated  with  manure.  A  compost  containing 
three  parts  of  sound  loam  and  one  of  old  lime  rubble  will  answer 
for  hills  or  pots  ;  in  either  case  it  should  be  made  very  firm  about 
the  plants  when  in  a  dry  state,  and  the  collars  should  be  kept  well 
above  the  surface.  JIany  successful  growers  give  preference  to  pots 
plunged  in  fermenting  beds,  as  much  valuable  time  is  saved  by 
getting  plants  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  in  height  thoroughly  established  by  the 
time  the  pit  is  ready  for  their  reception.  One  great  advantage  at- 
tending this  system  is  the  control  that  is  held  over  the  roots  when 
the  fruit  is  setting  and  ripening,  the  certainty  of  conveying  every 
drop  of  stimulating  liquid  to  them  when  they  require  feeding,  and 
the  facilities  it  offers  for  placing  additional  fermenting  material  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  roots  when  the  bottom  heat  begins  to 
decline.  With  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  about  SO'  in  the  Melon 
house,  the  general  routine  will  now  be  very  simple.  Advancing 
crops  will  require  an  abundance  of  stimulating  liquid  at  the  roots, 
good  syringing  on  fine  afternoons,  over  as  well  as  under  the  foliage, 
and  frequent  damping  of  paths,  walls,  and  floors  for  the  production 
of  atmospheric  moisture  through  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Venti- 
late freely  and  early  to  prevent  scalding,  and  close  with  sun  heat  at 
a  temperature  of  85°  to  90*^.  Pits  in  which  fruit  is  ripening  cannot 
have  too  much  air,  with  a  gradual  reduction  in  atmosiiheric  moisture  ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  latest  plants  do  not  suffer  from  want 
of  water  at  the  roots,  otherwise  fruit  and  foliage  wdll  ripen  pre- 
maturely, and  the  period  over  which  the  supply  should  extend  will 
be  considerably  shortened. — VV.  Colejian. 


Rare  or  Lost  Plants. — Allow  me  to  put  a  question  to  your 
readers  concerning  Gentiana  Fortunei.  This  lovely  plant  is  lost, 
I  believe,  and  now  if  it  would  reappear  in  our  gardens,  it  would  be 
doubly  welcome.  I  saw  it  in  1864-65,  when  it  was  sent  out  and  sold 
for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  .John  Standish,  if  I  remember  rightly.  Its 
habit  is  like  that  of  G.  Pneumonanthe  ;  the  erect  flowers  are  sky- 
blue,  of  the  same  hue  as  those  of  Omphalodes  Lucilia;.  Does  it 
exist  in  England  or  elsewhere  ? — Otto  Fkceeel,  Zurich. 
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PLANTS    AS    NOW    SEEN    AT    EXHIBITIONS. 

An  assemblage  of  the  different  productions  that  go  to  make  up 
liorticultural  exhibitions  is,  by  the  casual  observer,  considered  to  be 
attractive  and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  nothing  more  ;  but  if  these 
competitions  went  no  further  than  this  they  would  be  devoid  of  the 
first  essentials  to  make  them  useful ;  for  if  the  various  things  exhi- 
bited are  not  of  a  character,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to 
illustrate  that  which  it  is  desirable  to  imitate  in  general  cultivation, 
they  are  wanting  in  fulfilling  the  main  object  which  the  promoters 
of  such  displays  should  have  in  view,  that  is,  to  make  them  educa- 
tional.    Hard-wooded  flowering  subjects  in  particular,  as  now  fre- 


in  which  they  can  and  should  be  grown?  One  reason  why 
many  growers  gave  up  exhibiting  hard-wooded  plants  was  no  doubt 
the  not  very  reasonable  criticism  to  which  they  were  often 
subjected,  viz.,  the  condemning  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
trained  as  a  violation  of  good  taste,  an  allegation  which  was  generally 
persisted  in,  notwithstanding  the  often  repeated  explanation  by  those 
whose  experience  as  exhibitors  enabled  then  to  judge,  that  the 
training  and  tying  of  these  plants  was  a  necessity  to  enable  their 
being  moved  about  without  destroying  their  flowers,  and  whicli 
training  when  the  plants  were  only  wanted  for  decorative  use  was 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  Yet  I  have  not  the  least  doiibt 
that  hard-wooded  flowering  plants,  like  many  others  possessing 
merit,  but  which  for  a  time  fall  into  neglect,  will  again  be  reinstated ; 
for  in  spite  of  the  claims  which  the  fine-leaved  section  of  plants 


rhilodenilron  Carderi. 


quently  seen  at  exhibitions,  are  anything  but  calculated  to  exem- 
plify skilful  cultivation,  or  to  induce  young  hands  in  plant  growing 
to  go  and  do  likewise.  This  does  not  refer  to  provincial  shows  so 
much  as  to  the  exhibitions  got  up  by  the  leading  London  societies, 
where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  blooming  plants  exhibited  would 
be  better  on  the  rubbish  heap  than  set  up  in  a  competition  where 
mediocrity  would  not  be  supposed  to  find  a  place.  I  have  frequently 
known  collections  of  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  mixed  groups  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  flowering  plants  shown  that  were  found  fault  with 
for  being  so  full  of  flower  that  they  presented  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  bloom  which  hid  the  foliage.  There  is  not  much  room  to  gi-umble 
on  this  head  now,  for  a  good  many  plants  that  are  shown  are  alike 
wanting  in  both  flowers  and  leaves,  their  bare  branches  and  the 
sticks  used  to  support  them  being  more  conspicuous  than  anything 
else.  I  often  hear  the  question  asked,  what  has  become  of  those 
who  used  to  have  collections  of  well-grown  hard-wooded  plants  ?  and 
what  is  the  reason  why  so   few    now  manage  them  in  the    way 


possess,  tlie  preponderance  in  fl-hich  they  are  now  usually  seen  at 
exhibitions,  as  well  as  in  private  places  and  also  in  nurseries,  is  such 
as  to  give  the  houses  in  wliich  they  are  grown  a  sombre  appearance 
that  is  anything  but  desirable.  I  am  far  from  being  an  advocate  for 
too  much  coloiir  in  a  plant  house  or  on  the  exhibition  stage,  nor  am 
I  oblivious  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  in  form  represented  by  many 
of  the  plants  now  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  to  get  too  far  in  this  direction,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  this  point  has  already  been  reached.  T.   Baines. 


Philodendron  Carderi.— This  fine-leaved  plant,  a  native  of 
South  America,  was  sent  to  England  by  the  collector,  whose  name 
it  bears.  The  annexed  woodcut,  prepared  from  a  plant  in  Mr.  Bull's 
establishment  at  Chelsea,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  this  Arad.  The  leaves,  which  are  cordate,  are  of  a  dark- 
shaded  bottle-green,  with  a  satiny  lustre,   the  principal   ribs   being 
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marked  out  by  bright  green  lines  of  a  glaucous  or  metallic  hue  ; 
at  the  back  they  are  of  a  shaded  wine-purple,  the  course  of  the 
veins  being  marked  by  broad  green  lines.  This  was  one  of  the 
twelve  new  plants  with  which  Mr,  Bull  gained  the  first  prize  at  the 
provincial  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  at  Preston, 
in  1S78,  and  also  one  of  the  novelties  wliich  he  showed  the  other 
day  at  South  Kensington,  whei-e  it  was  much  admired. 


GLOXINIAS    AND    THEIR    CULTUEE. 

What  Caladiums  are  amongst  the  best  foliaged  plants  for  gardens 
these  are  amongst  flowering  subjects.  Their  cultural  requirements 
are  one  and  the  same  in  many  ways  with  tiiis  difference,  tliafc 
whereas  tlie  best  varieties  of  Caladiums  can  only  be  had  by  buying 
in  named  sorts,  as  they  do  not  reproduce  any  given  kind  from  seed, 
as  good  Gloxinias  can  be  raised  from  seed  as  can  be  had  in  any  other 
way.  The  best  way,  therefore,  to  get  up  a  stock  of  them  is  to  buy 
a  packet  of  seed  of  some  good  strain.  From  a  2s.  i:)acket  of  seed 
sometimes  hundreds  of  plants  may  be  obtained,  and  at  other  times 
hardly  one  ;  very  often  this  is  not  so  mucli  the  fault  of  the  seed  as 
the  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  ilost  people  buy  their  seeds  in 
Febriiarj',  and  after  that  they  are  never  content  until  a  quantity  of 
each  has  been  put  under  the  soil  to  ensure  a  supply  of  early  plants  ; 
but  it  as  often  happens  that  there  are  no  plants  at  all,  as  they  are 
simply  starved  for  want  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  few  which  may 
come  grow  so  slowly  that  they  get  into  a  set  state,  from  which  it  is 
a  long  time  before  they  emerge.  Tliia  applies  to  many  seeds,  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  but  I  thinlc  more  particularly  to 
Gloxinias.  A  greater  percentage  of  plants  will  come  from  seed  sown 
now  than  very  earlj'  in  the  season,  and  the  last  sown  ones  will  make 
better  plants  by  autumn  than  the  early  ones.  The  pots  for  this  seed 
may  be  got  ready  in  the  same  way  as  for  Caladiums — that  is,  drain 
well  and  use  soil  with  plenty  of  sand  in  it  in  which  to  sow-  the  seed. 
The  latter  is  very  small,  and  the  surface  it  is  sown  on  must  be  made 
very  firm.  After  sowing  give  the  pot  two  or  three  slight  lifts  up 
and  knocks  down  on  the  bench  or  table.  Tliis  will  settle  the  seed 
amongst  the  soil,  and  no  more  covering  will  be  's^'anted.  A  piece  of 
glass  should  then  be  put  over  the  pot,  and  over  tliat  a  piece  of  paper 
for  shade.  Bottom-heat  makes  the  seed  germinate  quickly,  but  the 
plants  soon  appear  in  any  warm  place  under  glass.  They  are  very 
small  for  some  time  at  first,  and  do  not  grow  very  quickly  ;  a  little 
care  in  watering  them  should  be  exercised,  as  watering  through  a 
spout  may  wasli  them  out  by  the  root  ;  and  frequent  sprinklings, 
which  cannot  be  called  watering,  soon  cause  the  surface  to  become 
Mossy-like  and  green,  a  condition  not  health}'  for  the  plants. 

As  soon  as  they  have  made  four  leaves  tliey  may  be  lifted  care- 
fully out  of  the  seed  pot  and  dibbled  into  another  pot  amongst  fresh 
soil.  After  this,  witli  plenty  of  water,  and  in  a  temperature  between 
50°  and  (i.j",  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  tliey  have  made 
seven  or  eight  leaves,  they  may  be  potted  singly  into  2-in.  pots.  At 
this  time  a  little  peat  soil  may  be  added  to  the  compost,  and  decayed 
manure  and  sand  cannot  be  done  without.  We  never  use  peat  our- 
selves, because  we  have  not  got  it,  but  we  have  seen  others  use  peat 
with  good  results,  although  not  much  better  than  without  it ;  in. 
deed,  we  never  saw  much  better  Gloxinias  than  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  Thej'  are  very  robust,  and  arc  growing  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  manure,  and  sand  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  pots 
should  be  clean  and  well  drained.  They  must  be  kept  close  and 
shaded  for  afew  daj'safterpotting,  and  thenthemoresuuand  lightthey 
have  the  better.  As  they  do  not  grow  tall,  they  may  be  set  upon 
any  shelf  near  the  glass.  If  kept  healthy  insects  will  never  trouble 
them,  and  they  will  make  handsome  little  plants  in  tlie  2-in.  or  3-in. 
pots  by  September.  Many  of  them  will  show  bloom  tlien,  and  a 
very  good  display  may  be  had  in  this  way  from  pilants  five  or  six 
months  old.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  bloom  one  here  and  there  may 
produce  a  very  poor  flower  ;  and  if  it  does  not  promise  to  be  worth 
keeping,  the  best  way  is  to  cast  it  away  and  keep  only  the  best.  As 
soon  as  they  have  done  blooming  they  will  show  signs  of  decay- 
ing, at  least  as  far  as  the  leaves  are  concerned  ;  in  fact,  they  just 
die  down  like  Caladiums,  and  when  doing  this,  as  well  as  being 
stored  or  preserved  in  winter,  they  maj'  both  be  treated  alike. 

In  spring  they  may  be  started  into  gi-owth,  according  to  the  time 
it  is  desired  to  have  them  in  bloom.  A  dozen  or  more  may  be 
started  every  month  or  so,  from  February  until  June.  This  will 
keep  up  a  sliow  of  bloom  from  June  until  November,  and  the  earli- 
est flowering  plants,  if  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  weeks  after  flower- 
ing, may  be  started  again,  to  bloom  a  second  time  very  late  in 
autumn.  In  starting  them  into  growth  at  any  time  they  may  be 
kept  in  the  pots  in  which  they  had  been  previously  growing  until 
they  have  made  a  few  leaves,  wlien  they  m.ay  be  fresh  potted  into 
larger-sized  pots.  Fine  plants  may  be  had  in  6-in.  pots.  Some- 
times the  bulbs  become  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  got  into  a  6-in. 
pot,    and   then,  if  the  sort   is  a  good  one,  the  best  way  is  to  cut 


it  up  like  a  Potato,  with  a  growth  attached  to  each  piece,  and  pot 
them  separately.  All  plants  or  roots  remain  good  for  at  least  three 
years,  and  when  any  show  signs  of  failing  a  fresh  batch  of  seed- 
lings should  be  raised.  To  see  a  shelf  full  of  well-grown  Caladiums 
and  finely-bloomed  Gloxinias  mixed  is  a  sight  long  to  be  remem- 
bered ;  and  nothing  of  a  more  pleasing  description  could  be  pro- 
duced with  so  little  cultural  labour  or  expense  in  a  small  garden. 

Cambrian. 
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EHEUM    NOBILE. 

Prof.  Balfour  gave  a  full  account  of  this  plant  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  and  exhibited  drawings  which 
will  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  that  society.  It  was,  as  most 
of  us  know,  first  discovered  by  Sir  Josepjh  Hooker  on  the  Himalayas 
at  Sikkim  in  ISoO.  I  do  not  know  when  plants  or  seeds  were  first 
introduced  into  this  country,  but  it  was  not  till  1864  that  we  received 
seeds  from  Dr.  King,  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden.  From  these 
seeds  we  raised  many  plants,  some  of  whicli  were  planted  out  in 
the  open  border  and  on  the  rock  garden,  while  others  were  kept  in 
pots  in  cold  frames.  Those  planted  in  the  open  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  vigorous,  and  it  is  one  of  these  that  is 
now  flowering  and  attracting  so  much  attention.  In  the  first 
week  of  Jlay  it  showed  symptoms  of  producing  a  flowering  rachis 
which  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  the  height  of  .3  ft.  8  in. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  description  (p.  53-1)  of  the  plant,  as  seen  iu  its 
native  habitat,  holds  equally  true  as  seen  under  cultivation.  Our 
plant  has  set  abundance  of  fruit,  which  I  trust  will  produce  perfect 
seed.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  species  will  not  prosper  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  I  mean  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  in  some  of  the 
rocky  ravines  in  the  north  of  Perthshire  and  Forfarshire.  We  have 
a  good  many  plants  in  the  garden,  and  from  the  luxuriance  of  at 
least  half-a-dozen  of  them,  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  flower  next 
season.  John  Sadler. 

Roi/al  Botanic  Garden,  Edinhuryh. 


Milla  biflora. — In  Apiril  last  Mr.  Ewbank  sought  information 
about  this  plant,  wishing  to  know  where  it  could  be  procured.  At 
present  I  fear  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  any  garden,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  Mr.  Roberts,  replying  to  Mr.  Ewbank  in  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  The  Garden,  was  evidently  led  astray  by  a  totally 
different  plant.  I  have  had  Milla  biflora  for  some  years,  and  flowered 
it  three  times,  but,  with  one  exception,  it  has  never  appeared  above 
ground,  except  in  alternate  seasons  ;  neither  in  the  dormant  season 
has  it  pushed  anj'  root  fibres.  This  season  the  bulb  is  perfectly 
healthy,  and  has  increased  in  bulk,  but  apparently,  having  shown 
in  1879,  it  intends  to  rest  in  1880.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
peculiar  habit  of  resting  in  alternate  seasons  may  have  caused  it  to 
be  thrown  away  or  buried  when  it  was  not  dead,  but  only  in  a  trance. 
Has  Jlr.  Esvbank  again  examined  liis  bulb  ?  I  grow  mine  in  peat  and 
sand  4  in.  deep  in  winter,  and  2  in.  nearer  the  surface  after  being 
taken  up  and  examined  in  March.  It  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Reg., 
pi.  1555,  and  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Mexico. — 
T.  H.  A.  H.,  Soutli  Devon. 

G-rouping  Hardy  Plants. — Sometimes  one  finds  out  good 
subjects  for  blending  from  accident  or  promiscuous  planting.  A 
most  pleasing  effect  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  later  Doroni- 
cums  (yellow),  Chrysanthemum  aroticum  (white),  single  Pyrethrums 
(many  colours),  and  Aster  alpinus  ;  the  flowers  of  all  these  being  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time,  and  being  very  durable,  render  them  most 
suitable  for  massing  near  each  other.  And  again  :  on  a  rockery  a 
patch  of  the  perennial  dwarf  Myosotis  with  its  turquoise-bloe  flowers 
has  become  iutergrown  with  Viola  cornuta,  and  a  more  chaste  or 
pleasingassociation  could  scarcely  be  desired. — John  Wood,  Woodville, 
Kirlcstall. 

Spiraeas. — In  my  confirmation  of  ilr.  Elliott's  note  on  Spirfea 
Ulmaria  aurea  (p.  513)  I  may  state  that  the  plant  which  I  had  in  view 
was  S.  Ulmaria  aurea  variegata,  a  fine  thing,  but  probably  distinct 
from  Mr.  Elliott's  aurea. — T.  Willluis,   Onnskirh. 

Ourisia  coocinea. — After  repeated  efforts  to  bloom  this,  I 
have  this  year  been  favoured  with  a  few  fine  spikes.  An  exposed 
border  is  recommended  (p.  541)  for  this  plant,  but  in  such  a  position 
it  would  scarcely  grov/  here.  'The  following  year  I  tried  it  under  a 
large  Apple  tree,  where  it  grew  rampantly,  but  showed  no  sign  of 
bloom ;  last  autumn  I  again  changed  the  position  as  follows :  one  batch 
I  placed  on  a  mound  of  stiff  loam — indeed,  I  might  almost  call  it 
clay — on  the  north  side  of  a  5-ft.  hedge  ;  another  batch  occupied  a 
similar  position,  but  with  the  additional  shade  of  a  young  Fir  tree. 
Each  batch  was  about  2  ft.   in  diameter.     Others  I  put  in  pots,  but 
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they  scarcely  grew.     The  batch  under  the  Fir  tree  only  lias  bloomed 
in  deepest  shade.— J.  Wood,  Kirlcstall. 


KOSES    INFESTED    BY    MAGGOTS. 

We  have  recently  had  a  series  of  biting  winds  from  the  east-north- 
east :  these  have  tried  our  Roses  very  much  indeed.  Not  a  few  of 
them  had  a  severe  struggle  to  overcome  the  severities  of  the  winter ; 
and,  of  course,  they  suffered  all  the  more  in  conseqiuence,  so  that  a 
good  many  of  them  have  a  ragged,  weakly  appearance.  In  this  state 
they  have  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  gales  from  the  west  of  unusual 
violence.  These  have  by  no  means  improved  their  appearance. 
Maggots  and  caterpillars  also  abound  :  these,  if  they  do  not  come 
on  the  wings  of  the  east  wind,  mostly  appear  closely  at  the  back  of 
it.  This  wind  is  cold  enough  almost  to  freeze  the  shootlets  and  tender 
leaves  to  death  ;  it  only  fosters  tliese  brown,  black,  grey,  or  green 
monsters.  How  closely  they  nestle  against— how  cruelly  they  eat 
the  hearts  out  of  our  choicest  buds  and  expanding  flowers- hov;/ 
cunningly  they  hide  up  out  of  sight— how  swiftly  and  silently  they 
fall  to  the  ground  wheu  hunted  for  or  pursued  !  Grub-hunting  must, 
however,  be  the  constant  occupation  of  the  Rosarian  now  if  he 
would  have  per- 
fect flowers  by- 
and-bye.  One  bite 
of  caterpillar  or 
grub,  and  the  fair- 
est flower  that 
ever  might  have 
bloomed  is  ruined 
for  ever.  Dewy 
eve  and  early 
morn  are  the  best 
hunting  times  ;  it 
is  then  that  these 
pests  feed  the 
deepest  and  seem 
the  least  afraid. 
A  light  step,  a 
quick  light  touch, 
are  essential  to 
success.  The  grubs 
of  ten  feed  in  pairs 
or  in  companies  ; 
and  if  the  branch 
is  shaken,  or  the 
shoot  butagitated 
down  some  of 
them  will  go  or 
hide  away.  Perse- 
verance —  daily, 
hourly — is  essen- 
tial ;  for  it  almost 
seems    at    times 


and  partly  for  a  neighbouring  wedding,  and  the  garden  afterwards 
seemed  as  full  of  them  as  ever.  Another  plant  which  makes  flowers 
on  the  clay  quite  as  large  as  fives  balls  is  Trollius  europfeus,  which 
was  never  finer  than  this  year.— C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edije  Hall, 
MaljKis. 

Lilium  colchicum. — I  see  that  a  correspondent  mentions 
that  this  Lily  is  at  present  one  of  the  attractions  of  Mr.  Ware's 
nursery.  May  I  ask  whether  it  is  the  same  as  L.  Szovitzianum,  and 
if  so,  whether  the  former  name  is  equally  orthodox  ?  If  it  is,  I  for 
one  should  rejoice  in  the  change,  for  1  have  a  great  many  of  them, 
and  people  not  only  ask  me  the  name  of  that  beautiful  Lily,  but,  with 
a  view  to  ordering  some,  ask  me  how  to  spell  it,  and  this  is  not  so 
easy,  as  it  is  not  in  my  Johnson's  dictionary. — C.  Wolley  Dod, 
Edrjc  Hall,  Malpas. 

Oentaurea  montana  alba  and  rubra.— These  are  varieties 
of  the  old  Blue-bottles  of  old  gardens.  The  red  or  purple  is  the 
most  effective  ;  but  the  three  varieties  planted  together — red,  white, 
and  blue — ai'e  very  striking. — T.  Williams. 

Bedding-out  Fuchsias  and  Tuberous  Begonias. — I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  utilise  these  more  Largely  for  outdoor 
garden  decoration  in  summer.  I  saw  some  fine  effects  and  combina- 
tions with  Fuch- 
sias at  Versailles 
and  St.  Cloud  in 
1878,  and  later 
still  at  a  garden 
overlooking  the 
sea  at  the  neigh- 
bouring watering- 
place  of  Tramore. 
I  have  at  jjresent 
a  couple  of  heus 
of  the  more  ro  - 
bust  tuberous  Be- 
gonias arranged 
with  Fuchsias  of 

S^/"i^t^^\^    Jf]^  ^.rf^^^p^SBFy  sorts,   and  expect 

them  to  give  very 
much  pleasurable 
satisfaction.  The 
plants  tlieraselves 
are  likely  to  be 
much  benefited 
too,  both  in  ripen- 
ing the  wood  and 
.  inducing  a  sturdy 
growth.  Any 
reader  now  who 
may  have  such 
plants  cannot  do 
better  than  bed 
them  out,  and 
save  considerable 


that  the  more  that 
are  caught  yet  the 
more  remain  to  be 

destroyed.  The  grub-hunter  must  never  be  weary  in  well-doing,  that 
is,  grub  killing,  if  he  is  to  clear  his  favourite  flowers  from  this  awful 
pest.  And  while  engaged  in  searching  for  these,  it  is  well  to  destroy 
all  aphides  met  v/ith  on  the  points  of  shoots,  &c.,  at  the  same  time. 
Taken  early  thus,  they  are  hindered  from  increasing  and  multiplying, 
and  no  other  remedies  may  be  needed.  The  lesson  of  the  winds  is 
the  need  of  shelter  for  Roses.  In  no  state  or  condition  are  they 
benefited  by  full  exposure  to  any  winds  that  blow  ;  gentle  zephyrs 
may  touch  them  with  higher  and  more  delicate  beauty,  and  fill  them 
full  of  a  richer  and  sweeter  fragrance  ;  but  rude  winds  only  rend 
their  leaves,  tarnish  their  delicately  pencilled  beauty,  and  rob  them 
of  their  odours  rich  and  rare.  D.  T.  Fish. 
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watching     and 
■  watering,  besides 

securing  the  ad- 
vantages already  pointed  out  for  their  favourites.  Begonias  are 
bedded  out  in  many  gardens. — W.   J.  M.,  Glonmel. 

Ixiolirions. — I  have  bloomed  I.  Pallasi,  also  I.  montanum,  but 
cannot  see  that  there  is  much,  if  any,  difference  between  them.  I 
am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  think  they  will  be  very  useful  in 
the  hardy  bulb  garden.  I.  montanum  was  planted  in  the  open  ground 
without  any  protection,  and  has  bloomed  satisfactorily.  I  have  been 
looking  at  tlie  illustration  of  I.  tatarioum  in  Mrs.  Loudon's  "  Bulbous 
Plants,"  and  fancy  that  that  sort  must  be  incorrectly  figured,  being 
apparently  a  pale  blue  Camassia.  The  flowers  of  my  Ixiolirions  are 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Anthericum  Liliastrum. — ^Jay  Aye. 


Double  Poet's  Narcissus  (N.  poetiousfl.-pL). — This  flower 
has  often  been  justly  praised  for  its  usefulness  to  cut  for  decoration, 
and  a  few  words  on  its  habits  may  not  be  out  of  place.  On  poor 
soils  and  in  dry  springs  tiro  buds  are  apt  to  become  abortive.  This 
happened  in  many  gardens  tliis  year,  and  used  to  happen  nearly  every 
year  in  my  gravelly  garden  at  Eton.  The  soil  can  hardly  be  too  stiff  or 
too  strong  for  it.  In  the  few  spots  where  I  have  not  dug  out  tlie  stiff 
brick  clay  of  my  garden  in  Cheshire  as  unfit  for  growing  flowers 
N.  poeticus  fl.-pl.  thrives  like  a  weed,  and  if  I  clear  a  space  of 
bulbs  to  give  to  friends,  in  two  or  three  years  the  small  bulbs 
which  escape  have  filled  it  again.  In  two  days  this  year,  about 
Whitsuntide,  I  gathered  1500  blooms,  partly  to  decorate  a  church, 


PROPAGATING. 

Croton  Veitchi. — Tliis  is  best  increased  by  means  of  top-cut- 
tings, prepared  as  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Place  one  singly 
in  '21i-in.  pots,  well  drained  with  crocks  ;  then  fill  up  witli  peat,  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand,  in  equal  parts,  well  incorporated,  laying  a 
little  sand  on  the  surface.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly,  water  with  a 
rosed  pot,  and  place  tliem  in  tlie  cutting  box  in  tlie  stove,  keeping 
them  in  a  good  bottom-heat.  Shading  and  airing  must  receive  care- 
ful attention,  the  latter  being  onlj'  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning  ; 
for  if  the  cuttings  are  once  allowed  to  flag  it  is  not  easj'  to  get  them 
up  again,  and  the  wood  gets  hard  and  difficult  to  root.  The 
early  summer  months  are  best  for  propagating  this  Croton. — H. 
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BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  PLANTS  IX  FLOWER  DURING  THE 
PRESENT  WEEK.* 


English  Name. 

Prickly  Thrift 
Monkshood 


Silvery  Yarrow 
Woolly  do.      . 
Keck  do. . 
Mongolian  do. 
Golden-flowered  do. 


Rose  Campion 

Pvirple-flowsre.l  Onion 

Blue-flowered  do. 
Piedmont  do. 
Yellow-flowered  do. 
Madwort . 
Evergreen  Alkauet 
Italian  do. 
Cape  do. 

Rosy  Andros;\ce      . 
Shaggy  do. 
Yellow  do. 
Windflower     . 
Poppy  Anemone     . 
Cyclamen-leaved  do. 

Double  May  Weed . 

St.  Bruno's  Lily 

Snapdragon     .        '■ 
Mountain  Kidney  \etci 
Hedgehog-plant      . 
Cape  Pondweed 
Columbine 


Large-flowered  Thrift 
Great  do. 
Sea-side  do.     . 
Alpine  do. 
Sandwort 


Yellow  Asphodel 
Wliite  do. 
Sub-alpine  do. 
Alpine  Star-wort 

Milk  Vetch      . 


"Blue  Arabia'' 
Blue  Daisy      . 


Betony 


Yellow  Ox-eye 

Rock  Purslane 
Mariposa  Lilies 


Leichtlin's  Quamash 
Quamash . 

„         white 
Harebell . 

Noble-flowered  do. 

Peach-leaved  do.     . 
Nettle-leaved  do.    . 
Large-flowered  do. 
Wall  do. 
Bearded  do.    . 


Cathcart's  Poppy   . 

Balm 

Moimtain  Knapweed 

Red  Valerian  . 
Alpine  Wallflower  . 
Ox-eye  Daisy  . 


Latin  Name. 

Acantholimon  glumaccuni 
Acoiiiticoi Napellus <i:  vars. 

bicolor 

japonicUDi 

paniculatum    . 
Achillea  Clavjnnce. 

toiiientosa. 

rttpe:<trLS  . 

moii/olica 

aurea 
Actlnella  scaposa  . 
^'EtkioiiemagrandLtlonim 
A[/roste}jnn(i  corona fia . 

Flos  jovis  . 
AlUiirii  acuiiiinatuin 

Murrayanuiii  . 

azureuui  . 

pcdcm'jntamaii 

'Moly . 
Alijssuiii  WiersbeckC 
Andwsa  sempervirens  . 

itallea 

capcnais    . 
Androstxcc  carnca  . 

vlllosa 

Vitaliainx 
Anemone 

coronaria  and  vctrs. 

palmata   . 

rioidaris   . 
Anthcmis  inodontui  jl.-pl. 

Biebersteini 
Anthericum       Lilutstrum 

raniosum .  .  [vars. 
A ntirrhinummajus (i:  vars 
AnthyUis  monta7ia 

erinacea    . 
Aponogcton  distachjion  . 
Aqiiilegia  chrysantha    . 

catifornica 

(jlandulosa 

ccerulea  and  hybrids 

yrata 

Biiryenana 

vulgaris    . 
Armeria  grandljl'yra 

ccphalotes 

maritima  vars. 

alpina  vars. 
Arenaria  grandlflora 

purpurascens  . 

balearica. 

norvfijica 

verna 
Asphodchts  liiteus  . 

albus. 

sub-alpinus 
Aster  alpiuiid  and  vars. 
Astilbe  japonica 
Astragalu-i  niotispessidnts. 

h;ipogloftis 

vagiiiatus 
Aubrietiadeltoideavars. 
Bclliuin  rotitndi/olinm  . 

vj,r.  coertilescens 
Bctonica  grandijlora 
Brodicea  coccinca    , 

volubilis    . 

congesta  tt-  vars. 

cocdnea    . 
Bupthalnuun  salici/olium 
Caccinia  glaitca 
Calandrinia  umbellate  . 
Calochortus  pulchelhis  .    - 

vouistus   . 

clegans 

coerulcns  . 

lilacinus  . 
Camassia  Leichtlini 

esculenta  . 

var.  alba  . 
Campanula  glonxerata  . 

var.  speciosa    . 

nobilis 

Sohenhackcri  . 

persicifolia  &  vars  . 

urtici/olia  d:  vars.  . 

nmcrantha 

muralis     . 

barbata    . 

rhomboidea 

pidla 
Cathcartia  villosa  . 
Cedronella  cordata 
Centaurea  montana 

stricta 
Centranthits  ruber  ib  vars, 
Chcirantkus  alpinus 
Chrysanthemiun  specios. 

arcticinn  . 


Remarks. 

rock  garden 

borders  and  wild  garden 


rock  garden  and  borders 


(rare  species,  Oakfield) 
waxin  brdrs.  &  rock  grdus. 
Iiorders,  banks,  &c. 
borders 
warm  borders 


borders  and  rock  garden 

borders,  fine  for  cutting 
border,  wild  gardeu 
v/avm  borders 

rockery 

borders,  rockwork 


,,        wild  garden 
borders,  cutting 
(rare  species,  Oakfleld) 
borders 

,,       wild  garden 

rock  garden 

,,  and  borders 

running  streams,  ponds 
borders 
rock  garden,  ivarm  borders 


borders,  wild  garden 
borders,  rock  garden 


rock  gardeu  and  borders 


borders,  shrubberies,  aud 
naturalising 

rocl£  garden,  borders 

borders,  rockwork 

(neW),  borders 
borders,  rock  garden 

boi;ders 
watm  borders 

wawn  borders 

borders  and  wild  "garden 
borders,  ttc. 

rock  garden  and  borders 
warm  borders  in  light  soil 


borders 

(rare  variety) 

borders,  shi-ubbery  borders 

borders  and  naturalising 


rock  gdn.  &  choice  borders 

(new^species,  Kew) 

borders 

rock  garden  and  borders 

brdrs.,  banks,  stony  places 

rock  gardeu,  borders 


^  This  list  is  made  from  observation  in  London  gardens  and  nurseries  during 
the  present  week. 


English  Name. 

Siberian  Purslane  . 

Scorpion  Senna 

Large-leaved  Kale  . 
Mocassin  Flower    . 
Scarlet  Larkspur     . 
Cashmere  do. 
Three-spurred  do.  . 

Grass  pL.ose 

Alpine  Pink    . 

Glacier  do. 

Cheddar  do.    . 

Dark  red  do.   . 

Garden  do. 

Sweet  William 

Feathery  Pink 

Caucasian  Fraxinella 

Foxglove 

Entire-lvd.  Amer.  Cowslip 

American  do.  . 

Deep  rose  Aaierican  do, 

Jeffrey's  do.     . 

Dragon's  head. 

do. 
Mountain  Avens     . 
Red  Bugloss    . 
Pvrenean  do.   . 
Willow  Herb  . 
Large-flowered  Fleabane 
Royle's  do. 
Alpine  do. 


Fairy  Borage  , 
Heron's-bili 


Himalayan  Wall-flower . 


Goat's  Rne 
Geutiauella 


Scarlet  Avens 
Sand  Cudweed 
Mouse-ear  Gypsophila 
Creeping  do.   . 
Meadow  Habranthus 
Mountain  Hedysarum 
Sneezeweed 
Day  Lily  . 

Violet  Rocket. 
Double  do. 
Rock  Sage 

Bluets      .... 
Water  Violet  . 
St.  John's-wort 
Alpine  Candytuft    . 
Gibraltar  do.  . 
Tenore's  do.     . 
Coris-leaved  do. 
Violet  Cress    . 
Olbian  Iris 
German  Iris    . 
Virginian  do.  . 
Tough-leaved  do.    . 
Siberian  Flag . 
Lavender  do.  . 

Common  do.    . 
Long-flowrd.  Dead  Nettle 
Pea  Vetchling. 
Yellow  do.       . 

Everlasting  Pea 

Lilies       .... 


Latin  Name. 

Chrysobactron  Hookeri 
Claytonia  sibirica  . 
Coronilla  iberica    . 

varia 
Crambe  palmatif'da 
Cypripudtuiii  f:pL'ctabile 
Delphi niuia  nndicaide 

caahnieriaitaiii 

tricorne  .  .  [vars, 
formosum  ct  other  /lorists' 
Dianthits  neglcctiis. 

alpinus 

glacialis    . 

ccesi^(s 

atro-ruben-s 

pluinarius  vars. 

barbatut:  vars.  . 

superbus  . 
Dictaimius  caucasicas 
Digitalis  purpurea . 
Dodccatkeon  integrifoUu. 

Meadiu 

var.  splendcns  . 

jL'JJ'rcyanum    . 
Draci'ccphalin.austriaci 

liuyschiana 
Dryas  octopetala     . 
Echiuni  rubrii.n 

pyrenaiciim 
Epilobium  angustifolixiin 
Erigeron  grandifiorum 

Roylei 

alpinuni   . 
Erinus  alpinus  vars. 

hir-sutus    . 

hi'<pa}iicus 
Eritrichiuin  nanuui 
Erodluui  Mancscavi 

chcilanthi.fvliuni 

Reichardi 

macradenum  . 
Erysimum  pachycarpum 
Funkia  aubcord-ata. 
Gaillardia  aristata 
Galega  orientalis  . 
Qcntiana  acaidis    . 

septemjida 
Geranium  subcaidescens. 

cinereum 

sanguineum 

var.  la^icastnensc 

platypetalum  . 

armenum. 
Gcum  cocci neumji. -pi. 
Gnaphalium  arenarium 
Gypsophila  cerastoides 

repcns 
Ilabranthiis  pratcnsis 
Hcdysaruhi  montanum. 
Hclcnium  Iloopcsi  . 
UciiwrocalUs  Dumortleri 

jiaca  . 
Hesperis  violacea    . 

7n(itronalisjl.-pl. 
Horminum  pyrenaicum 
Houstonia  ccertdea 
Uottonia  palustris. 
Hypericum  Burseri 
Iben's  alpina  . 

ffibraltarica 

Tenoreana 

corifolia    . 
1  onopsidiutn  acaule 
Iris  olbiensis   . 

gennanica 

virginica 

tenax 

sibirica 

pallida 

ochroleuca 

PseudacorxfS 
Lamium  lotigijlorum 
Lathyrus  piai/orTnis 

(Orobus)  aurantius. 

roUtndif alius    . 

grandifloTus     . 
Lilium  concolor 

Szovitzianum  , 

pomponium 

pidchelluTii 

davuricum 

inoJiodelpkum  . 

camioliciun 

Martagon  cC-  vars. 

mnbeliatum 


Toad  Flax 


c^lumbianum  . 
Erameri  . 
auratum  . 
canadense 
parvum     . 
Linaria  alpina 
origanifolia 
pilosa 
pallida 
bipartita  . 


Remarks. 

rock  garden  and  borders 
borders,  rough  rockwork 
rough  rockwork, bdrs.,&c. 
borders  and  wild  garden 
sliady  peat  borders 
warm  borders,  rock  garden 
warai  borders 
(new)  rock  garden 
borders 
rock  garden,  exposed  parts 


borders,  rock  garden 

borders 

borders  and  wild  garden 

borders  and  rock  garden 


borders 

rock  garden 

rare  species  (Kew),  bordets 

borders 

borders,  waterside,  &c. 

rock  garden,  borders 

rock  garden  and  borders 
rock  garden 


in  clefts  of  rock 
rock  garden,  borders 


(new  Himalayan  plant) 
borders  and  wild  garden 
brds.  and  beds  for  cutting 

rock  garden,  borders 
damp  peaty  borders 
borders  aud  rock  garden. 


„      wild  garden 
borders,  beds  for  cutting 


rock  garden  and  borders 
warm  borders  ( Ware's) 
rock  gardeu,  borders 
borders  and  \viUl  garden 
borders,  naturalii:ing 

rare  species  (Kew) 
borders 

borders,  rock  garden 
rock  garden,  peaty  soil 
shallow  ponds,  streams 
borders  and  shrubberies 
rock  garden 
warm  borders 
(pretty  biennial) 
borders,  rocks 
rockery,  borders 
borders 

wild  garden 


waterside,  &c. 

(rare),  bdrs.  &  naturalising 

borders,  naturalising 

borders,  trelliswork,  ifec. 

borders 


I 


rock  garden 


(annual),  borders 
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NEW  ENGLISH  ROSES  for  1880. 

Wm.    Paul    &   Son 

(Successors  to  the  Late  A.  PAUL  &  SON.     Established  1806), 

PAULS'    NURSERIES,    WALTHAM    CROSS,     HERTS, 


BARE&SUGDEN 

12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


LONDON,    W.C. 


NEW    ROSES 


BEG    TO     Ot'FER    THE     FOLLOWING 

(strong    Plants),    7s.    6d.    and  10s.    6d.  each. 


nvCi^sTEi^ipiEi  CEi 


(H.  P.) 

edhng 


from  BEAUTY  OF 


Ma''mfloent  bright  rosy-crimson  blooms,  Large,  full,  and  of  perfectly  globular  shape  ; 
=  WALTHAJI ;  growth  vigorous,  habit  good,  and  foliage  fine, 

"Frobahhi  the  finest  Rose  of  the  i/c«j-."- GARDENER'S  Magazine. 
"A  very  full  rosii-pinic  flower,  of  exeellent  /oy/n.— Uardeners'  Chronicle. 

oi?,o"V7'Dsr    i^i?,iDsrcEi  (h.  p.) 

Flowers  bri-lit  purple,  centres  shaded  with  lurid  crimson ;  very  large  and  double  ;  petals  fine  ;  excellent  gi-owth  and  habit. 
ITost  eKive^ga?den  Eose,  yielding  large  quantities  of  fine  flowers,  either  for  decoration  or  cutting,  of  a  colour  very 

scarce  amongst  Koses  of  its  quality. 
"  *  Crown  Prince,'  also  raised  at  Waltliam,  claims  sx>ecial  rt«cntw«."— Gardener's  Magazine. 

LITTILE!    G-ElVi:    (DVEOSS). 

A  miniature  Moss  Eose,  which  may  be  descrilied  as  a  crimson  JIOSSY  DE  JIEAUX,  It  forms  compact  bushes  aensely 
covered  with  small  double  crimson  flowers,  beautifully  mossed  ;   it  is  of  charming  effect  in  the  garden,  and  most  valuable 

for  bouquets  or  vases. 

•'Achm~minciUttlclirossRose."—(ili.-RT<1.^-R^S'^^MV.o^Ki.^.  ^      ^ 

"  Will  make  'its  way  as  a  garden  Rose,  and  he  in  request  for  cuttinr/. 


-Journal  of  Hokticultcre. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  ROSES  OP  1880,  30s.  per  dozen. 

THE  NEW  ROSES  OF  1879  (including  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Countess  of 

Rosetaery),   21s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 
Good  Plants  of  the  older  Roses  in  Pots,  for  present  planting  and  for  Greenhouse 

Culture,  9s.  to  18s.  per  dozen,  £3  15s.  to  £7  per  100.      The  same  oi  exura  size, 

24s.  per  dozen,  and  upward?. 

PKICED    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    POST    FREE    ON    APPLICATION. 

Visitors  hy  Eailway  can  enter  the  Nurseries  from  tUe  plalform,    Waltham  Station,   Great  Eastern  Bailway 

(half  an   hour's  ride  from  London).  


RAEE     LILIES. 

lilium  Wallichiinum,  very  scarce,  15s.,   2l3.,  303.    423.,  ai 

LiUum  polyphyllum,  has  not  yet  been  flowered  In  cultivatio 

633.,  84s.,  and  1068.  each. 
LiUum  Washlngtonianum,  3s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  lOs.  Cd.,  al 

1  Co  cacjh 
LiUum  Humboldti,  Ss.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  lOs.  Od.,  and  IE 

Lilium  Szovltzi.anum,  3s.  6d.  and  53.  6d.  each. 

LiUum  califomicum,  7s.  Cd.,  lOs.  6d.,  and  15s.  each 

LiUum  speciosum  purpuratum,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Liliiun  speciosum  album  prraco.t,  33.  Od.  each. 

LiUum  tigrinum  flore-pleno,  7s.  6d.  and  103.  6d.  each. 

Lilium  tigrinum  splendens,  3s.  6d.,  5s.  6cl.,  and  73.  Od.  each 

Lilium  tigrinum  erectum,  2s.  fid.  each. 

LiUum  pardaUnum,  7s.  6d.,  lOs.  Cd.,  and  15s.  each 

LiUum  puherulum,  33.  Od.,  6s.  Od.,  and  lOs.  Od.  each. 

Lilium  Krameii,  21s.  each. 

LiUuni  tenuiloUum,  5s.  6d.  each. 

Lilium  pliiladelpliicum,  3s.  Od.  and  5s.  6d.  each. 

Lilium  concolor  and  Coridion,  2s.  Od  each, 

LiUum  Buschianum.  5s.  6d.  each. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  rare  and  beautil 
Lilies  vre  have  in  stock.  A  descriptive  list  of  all  t 
rare  and  beautiful  Lilies  in  cultivation  from  Ind 
Japan,  North  America,  &e.,  may  be  had  on  appli( 
tion.  Our  collection  of  Lilies  is  the  largest  and  m; 
correctly  named  in  Europe.  Amateurs  commenci 
collections,  or  adding  to  their  lists,  would  do  well 
consult  our  catalogue. 


To  tbe  Trade  and  Amateur  Rosarians. 

NEW    ROSES    m    POTS, 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  in  Pots, 

Kow  ready  for  immediate  planting. 
A  very  extensive,  select,  and  thri«ng  stock  ;    also,  several 
acres  of  Eoses  in  the  open  ground  for  disposal  next  autumn. 
Lists  free. 

EWING  &  CO.,  Eaton,  near  Norwicti. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM-"  MR.  BUNN." 
This  sterUng  novelty  —  a    great    improvement     on    Golden 
Beverley— has  taken  several  First  Prizes  ;  we  can  now  offer  it 

in  nice  plants  at  5s.  each. 
New  Coleus,    "Geo.   Osborne " —a beautifully  spotted 

variety,  Is.  each.     New   Coleus   of  1879  -all  the  best 

varieties,  Od.  each  ;  4s.  per  dozen. 
Alternanthera  atncBna  (the  best  variety)— strong  plants 

fit  for  potting  into  thumbs,  83.  per  100  ;  70s.  per  1000. 
Gymnogramma     Peruviana     argyropliylla     and 

Wetenhalliana— best  plants  in  the  trade.  Is.  6d.  each. 

Cat.alogue  post  free  on  application. 

S.  DIXON  &  CO.,    Nurserymen  &  Seed  Merchants,   Anton  St., 
AmhurstRd.,  Hackney,  E.  ;  &  34.  Moorgate  St.,  EC.     London. 


The  External  and  Internal  Ferneries, 
Eock  Gardens,  Waterfalls,  etc., 

Lately  commended  in  THE  GARDES,  are  of  PULMANITE 
KOCK  formation,  as  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Alban's  Court,  Bear- 
wood Gardens,  Hampton  Court  House,  the  view  in  a  Somerset- 
shire Garden,  and  at  Wimbledon,  &c. ,  were  executed  by 

PULHAM,  of  BROXBOURME, 

Who  has  formed  the  Rocks  at  over  200  other  places,  including 
the  Parks   at    Battersea,    Sandringham,     Preston. 
Pierremont,    Wigan,   Buxton,    Stephen's  Green, 
Dublin,  &c. ;  also  the  Rocks  at  the  Aquaria  at  Brighton, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Kdinburgh,  and  Scarboro'. 
"Not  as  if  stones  piled  by  the  workman's  hand. 
But  strikingly  natural,  if  not  all  grand, 
In  varied  lines  of  strata,  some  massive  and  bold. 
Well  clothed  with  verdure,  all  mossy  and  old." 
Garden  Surveys  and  Designs  made  for  the  Pictu- 
resque or  Rock  Garden  ;  also  for  geometric  arrangement  of 
Terraces,  Conservatories,  Winter  Gardens,  ferneries,  &c. 

A  Prospectus,  with  photograph,  &c.,  showing  our  pic- 
turesque style  of  Rock  Scenery,  sent  tor  8  stamps.  Also  List 
of  300  Hardy  Plants  suitable  to  grow  on  or  about  the  rocks, 
to  m,ake  it  pleasing  all  the  year  round,  sent  for  6  more  stamps. 
—Address,  PCLHAM  &  Son,  Broxbourne,  N. 


FOR  THE   PARK,   FARM,  AND   GENERAL  ENCLOSURES. 

Francis  Morton  &  Co.'s  System  of  Wire  Fencing 

IS  IN  USE   OVER  MANY  THOUSANDS  OF   MILES.       Their  Patented  Improvements  adopted  in 

their  System  secure 

CHEAPNESS,   STRENGTH,   AND   DURABILITY. 

An  all-Iron  Pence  can  be  had  from  8d.  per  yard  upwards. 


ORNAJIENT-AL  IRON  ENTRANCE,  PIELD  AND  WICKET  G.\TES,  ADAPTED  TOR  THE  MANSION,  VILLA,  OR  FARM. 

IMPEO'V  ED  LIGHTNING  COBBUCTOE,  with  Fittings,  complete ;  simple  in  oonstruction,  and  easily  erected  by  a  carefal  mechanlo. 
For  Information  and  complete  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  .apply  to 

FRANCIS  MORTON  &  GO.  (Ld.), 

ITA.YI.OR    STREET   IRON    "VS^ORKS,    LIV^ERPOOL. 

LONDON  OFFICE:    1,  DELAHAY  STREET,   WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


IRIS   IBERICA. 


The  most  beautiful  of  the  early-flo-wering  species,  2s.  Ed. , 


33.  6d.  each. 


lEIS 


Of  the  bearded  section,  our  collection  is  the  finest  in 
country.  Of  other  species  and  varieties  we  have  very  mai 
the  most  rare  and  beautiful,  such  as  I.  iberica  and  1.  rei 
lata,  our  stock  of  which  is  large,  and  of  I.  K.-empfen  we  1 
the  newest  varieties.    A  descriptive  list  of  these  is  ready. 

CYCLAMEIs. 

Many  fine  hardy  species  and  varieties,  some  viith  esqnisl 
beautiful  foliage. 

ANEMONES. 

A  fine  collection. 

EANUNCULUS. 

Scotch  and  Dutch  varieties. 

GLADTOLITS. 

A  select  collection  of  the  finest  Gladioli  in  cultiva 
Descriptive  list  ready. 


BARR  &  SUGDEN, 

12,  KMG  STEEET,  COVENT  GASDI 


LONDON.  W.O. 
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rSEIVALLED   STRAINS  OF  CHOICE 

[FLORISTS'    FLOWER    SEEDS, 

POST  FREE. 

5':  US'  In  the  rearing  of  Florists'  Flowers  from  seed  the  first 
essential  point  is  to  secure  carefully  hybridised  seed,  saved 
from  the  finest  flowers  of  the  finest  kinds,  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  raising  some  really  good  varieties  bein;?  vastly  greater 
From  a  few  plants  from  seed  of  the  choicest  quality  than  from 
T,  large  quantity  raised  from  seed  of  an  inferior  description. 


FOR  PRESENT  SOWING.  Per  pkt. 

KtlUIClLA,  Daniels' Prize  Alpine        .        .        .  1/0 

CARNATION  and  PICOTEE,  from  stage  flowers, 

very  choice        .  2/0  &  6/0 

'I         Do  do.        yellow  v.aricties    .  2IG 

:ALCe6lARIA,  D.miels'  superb  Prize         .        .  1/6,  2/6  &  5/0 

'3INERA1MA,         do.  do 1/6,2/6*5/0 

1L0XINIA  HYBEIDA,  magnificent     .        .        .  1/0*2/6 

ITiLMULA,  Daniels' choicest  Red  .        .        .  1/6  & -2/6 

Do.  do.  do.     White      ...  1/0  *  2/6 

Do.  do.  do.     Wi.\ed      .        .       ,  1/6,  2/6  &  5/0 

H       Do.  do.      Fern-leaved  ...  1/6  &  2/6 

■]'       Do.  do.      sujerl)  Double      ...  2/6  A-  5/0 

IfPANSY,  Daniels'  Show  and  Fnncy         ...  1/0  &  2/6 

■'    Do.  do.      superb  blotched,  magnificent  .  2/6  &  5/0 

'     Do.  do.      improved,  striped      ...  2/6 

POLYANTHUS,  fine  gold-laced     ....  1/0 

PRIUKOSE,  hardy,  beautiful,  varieties,  mixed  .  1/0 

5\VEET  WILLIAJI,  Daniels'  Prize        ...  0/6  &  1/0 

ill  UNSOLICITED    TESTBEONIALS. 

'\i    From  Jfr.  R,  GAI.ER,  The  Gardens,  .'^mallburgli  Hall,  .\pril  U  ; 

,|  — "  I  must  tell  you  that  my  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  from  your 

ieed  are  first-rate  ;  the  blue  Ciner.arias  are  magnificent." 

From  Jlr.  H.  Dallimoke,  Canton,  Cardift',  July  8  :— "  The 
[Calceolarias  grown  from  your  seeds  turned  out  splendidly,  both 
IS  regards  colour  and  variety,  and  gained  me  three  1st  Prizes." 
From  Miss  \Velch,  Evercreech,  Feb.  26 :— "  Jliss  W.  has  a 
iplendid  show  of  Single,  Double,  and  Fern-leaved  Primulas 
■'aised  from  Messrs.  Daniels'  seed  ;  they  have  bloomed  since 
October." 

From  N.  "Vye,  Esq.,  Ilfracombe,  .Inly  9  :— "The  Picotee  seed 
t  had  from  you  succeeded  well  aud  produced  magnificent 

dowers."  

DANIELS    BROS., 
ROYAL    NORFOLK    .SEED    E,SrABLlSHMENT,    NORWICH. 


&-^Aen 


L 


^ssia^ 


SEEDS,  BULBS,  or  PLANTS  of  every  kind, 
al'ways  of  the  highest  quahty  and  at  the  lowest 
prices      CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 


SELAGINELLA      LEPIDOPHYLLA    (iTrue). 
The  Resurrection  Plant. 

THE  most  remarkable  of  plants.  They  are 
dried  up  and  app.arently  dead,  but  on  being  placed  in 
water  immediately  begin  to  unfold  their  elegiint  green  fronds— 
in  fact,  they  "  come  to  life  ai^aiu  "  in  all  their  beauty.  We  offer 
these  wonderful  and  unique  plants  at  33.  each,  or  three  for 
rs.  6d,  post  free. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON 

!|  Eeg  to  announce  that  their 

G-eneral  Plant  Catalogue 

Is  sow  READY"  for  the  ensuing  season,  and  may  be  had, 
post  free,  on  application. 


Highgate,    London,    N. ;    and    Barnet, 
Herts. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS' 

New  and  Choice 
Seeds, 

POST     FREE. 

Per  packet— s.  d. 

Auricula,  Show,  finest  mixed 16 

Auricula.  Alpine,  finest  mixed 10 

Calceolaria,  Williams's  Superb  Strain,   5s.,  3s.  6d.. 

2s.  ed  ,  and  1  6 
Carnation,  finest  mixed 16 


'^6.;iy^ 


Cineraria.  WeatheriU's extra clioice  strain,  5s.,  Ss.  6d,, 

2s.  6d,  aud    1  6 

Cyclamen  perslcum,  brilliant  Oiew)      ■    ss.  and    3  6 

Cyclamen  persicum  giganteum,  5s,,  3s.  Cd.,  and    2  6 

Cyclamen  perslcum  giganteum  rubrum,  6s.  4  3  6 

Cyclamen,  fluest  mi.xed         -  6s.,  3s.  Cd.,  2s.  6d.,  and    1  6 

Pansy,  Enulish  Show  Variety  -       -       -       -    Is.  and    2  6 

Picotees,  finest  mi.xed     -       -       -----    1  6 

Polyanthus,  Wiggins'  prize  strain       -       -       -       -10 

Primula,  Williams' superb  strain,  red,  white,  or  mixed, 

6s.,  3s.  6d., '23.  Gd.,  and    1  6 
Primula    sinensis    flm'briata    coccinea,  .^^s., 

3s.  Od.,  and    2  6 
Sweet  'William,  Auricula-Eyed,  finest  mixed  -       -06 


Illustrated  New  Plant   Catalogue,  post  Jree,  on 
application. 


Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

Upper  Holloivay,    London,  N. 


To  the  Trade. 


40,000  DAHLIAS  in  400  vars., 

^'OW  KEADY. 
Catalogue  and  Pviue  on  Application  to 

Langport,  Somerset. 


BEDDING  PLANTS,  &c.,  &c. 

Bedding  Geraniums,  Zonal  and  Noseg.ay,  in  choice  sorts,  our 
selection,  2s  6d  aud  33  per  doz.,  16s  and  20s  per  100 
Ditto         ditto      Bicolor  varieties,  3s,  3s  Od,  and  4s  per  doz. 
Geraniums,  choice  for  pot  culture  in  summer  or  winter,  12 

fine  varieties,  4s  and  63 
Our  collection  is  second  to  none,  including  the  best  sorts  of  all 

raisers,  home  or  foreign. 
Ageratums  and  Lobelias,  strong  and  well  hardened  off,  from 
stores.  Is.  per  doz.,  6s  per  100 

Ditto  ditto       in  pots,  2s  per  doz.,  12s  per  100 

Calceolari.a,  Golden  Gem,  2s  per  doz. 
Dactylis  elegantissima,  Golden  Pyrethrum,  Sedums  of  sorts  for 

carpet  bedding.  Is  per  doz. ,  6s  per  1 00 
Heliotropes,  Colons,  Tropa-olums,  Salvias,  flne  named  sorts, 

2s  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100 
Antirrhinums,  Phloxes,  Pansies,  and  Pinks,  fine  named  sorts, 

3s  per  doz.,  12  of  each  (4S  in  all),  lis 
Alternantheras  and  Iresines,  of  sorts,  2s  6d  per  doz. ,  15s  per  100 
Tuberous  Begonias  in  great  variety,  4s,  6s,  9s,  and  12s  per  doz. 
Centaurea  ragusina,  Ss  6d  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemums  and  Fuchsias  in  variety,  2s  6d  per  doz  ,  15s 

per  100 
Herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  12  in  12  sorts  4s,  50  ni  50  sorts 

for  12s 
Delphiniums,  fine  sorts  to  name,  6s  per  doz. 
Pansies  and  Violas  for  bedding  m  great  variety,  2s.  per  doz,, 

12s  per  100 
Stove  plants  in  great  variety,  6s,  93,  and  ]-2s  per  doz.,  our  selec- 
tion 
Greenhouse  plants  in  great  variety,  6s,  9s,  and  12s  per  doz., 

our  selection 
Stove  or  Greenhouse  Ferns,  9s  and  12s  per  doz.,  our  selection. 
Catalogues  post  free. 
Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldfteld  Nursery,  .Utrincham. 


Choice   Seeds   for    Present   So'wing', 

POST    FREE. 

DANIELS'  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE.— The  most  magnificent 
variety  evei-  sent  out,  weight  12  lb.  to  15  lb.,  remarkably  early, 
short-legged,  .and  compact,  and  of  the  most  delicious  Marrow 
flavour.    Should  be  in  every  garden.    Per  packet,  Is.  6d. 


DANIELS'    DEFIANCE    CABBAGE. 
From  Jlr.  THOS.  FoKTUXE,  Gardener  to  .Sir  Thos.  Butler  :— 
"Last  year  Daniels' Defiance  Cab '>age  did  very  well  with  me. 
It  is  very  distinct  and  superior  to  the  old  standard  varieties." 

s.  d. 
CARROT,  Early  Scarlet  Horn        .        .  .  per  oz.    0    6 

LETTUCE,   Daniels'  Hardy  Green  Cos,    a  flne 

variety  for  standing  the  winter       .        ,,        16 
,,  Goldring's  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos      .        ,,       10 

,,  "All  the  Year  Round"  Cabbage.        .        ,,        10 

,,  Brown  Dutch  Cablrage.         ...,,09 

„  "Tom  Thumb"  Cabbage     .        .        .        „        1    0 

,,  Hardy  Hammersmith 0    6 

ONION,  Daniels' Golden  Rocca,  very  fine     .    per  packet    2    o 
,,      Giant  Rocca  of  Naples     ....  per  oz.    1    0 

,,       large  white  Tripoli ,,10 

„       Gi.ant  Red  Tripoli ,16 

,,       lladeira  Giant ,,10 

,,       New  Queen,  of  remarkably  quick  growth      ,,       10 
P.ARSLEV,  Daniels'  Queen,  very  beautiful   .         per  pkt.    1    6 
TURNIP,  Daniels'  Improved  Snowball,  an  excellent  sort 
for  sowing  in  summeraud  autumn,  small,  solid,  sweet 
and  juicy,  of  very  quick  growth     .        .        .  per  oz.     0    6 
Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities  oxi  application. 
DANIELS    BROS., 
ROYAL  NORFOLK    SEED  ESTABLISHJIENT,   NORWICH. 


X 


BEGONIAS. 


J.  LAING  k  GO.'S 

UNRIVALLED    GOLD     MEDAL    COLLECTION 
IS    NOW    IN    BLOOM. 

luspeetioD  invited. 

Choice  varieties,  named,  l'2s.,  ISs.,  243.,  309.,  36s.,  42s„  and 
60s.  per  doz.  Choice  Seedliugs  for  Conservatory,  Os.,  123.,  and 
ISs.  per  doz.  Ditto,  young  plants,  free  by  post,  4s.  aud  6s.  per 
doz.  Choicest  Hybridised  Seed,  per  packet,  Is.  and  2s.  6d. 
Also  choice  strains  of  Primula,  Cineraria,  Calceolaria,  Gloxinia, 
Cyclamen,  &c..  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  New  Plant  Cata- 
logue free  on  application. 


STA-NSTE^r) 

FOREST  HILL. 


S.E. 


Seeds ! 
Seeds ! 
Seeds ! 


Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son 

Draw  special  attention  to  their 

CHOICE    STOCKS    OF    SEEDS. 

For  description,  see  Catalogue,  post  free  on 
application. 


Highgate,  London,    N. 
Barnet,  Herts. 


and 


FLORVITA— The  Life  of  Flowers. 

For  stimulating    and    quickening  the  growth  of  Plants,  and 
producmg  a  rapid  and  high  development  of  blossom. 
Samples,  post  paid,  Is.  2(i.    Prepared  only  iy  Prentice  Eros., 
Chemical  Laboratoriij  Stoumiarket.  , 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Florists, 

In  Bottles  Is.  &  2s.  6d.  each,  and  in  Jars  ISs.  &  36s.  each. 
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English  Name. 

Himalayan  Lungwort 

Flax 

Yellow  do. 
Clammy  do.     . 
Gromwell 

Creeping  do. 

Rock  do. 

Double  Bird's-foot  Trefoil 

Common  Lupine     . 

Kock  Lychnis  . 

Double  Rid  Campion     . 

Virgiuian  Stock 

Nepaulese  Poppy    . 
"Welsh  Poppy  . 
Bastard  Balm 
Buck  Bean 
Siberian  Lungwort . 
Monkey-llower 


Horse  Jlin!; 
Forget-me-not 


Cat  Mint .... 

Water  Lily 

Large  Evening  Primrose 
Rocky  Navel-wort  . 
Golden  Drops  . 
Spotted  Hand  Orchis 
Marsh  Orchis  , 

Star  of  Bethlehem . 

Scarlet  Ourisia 
TJralian  Milk  Vetch 
Pa30ny 
Tree  do.  . 
Poppy 


Pentstemon 


Phlox 


Alpine  Butter  wort . 
Irish  do.  . 

Vallisneria-leaved  do. 
Californian  Poppy  . 
Jacob's-ladder 

Alpine  Knotweed  . 
CincLuefoU 

Primrose 
Japanese  do.   . 
Sikkim  do. 
Scotch  Bird's-eye  do. 
Birds-eye  do.  . 
Der^e-headed  do.  , 

Pyrethrum 
Pine  Barren  Beauty 
Rosette  Mullein 
Ranunculus  (dbl.  Persn.) 


Rock  Soapwort 
Pyramidal  Saxifrage 

Mossy  and  Cushion  do. 
Caucasian  Scabious 


Spanish  Blue  Bell 
Californian  Squill 
Caucasian  Skullc:ip 
Groundsel 
Spoon-leaved  do, 
Double  Sea  Catchfly 
Catchfly  . 

Fire  Pink 
Alpine  Catchfly 


Latin  Name. 

Lindelophia  spectahilis  . 
Linitm  jiaiiuin 

perenna    . 
viscosum  . 
Lithospermnm   purpurco- 
cceruleum 

prostratiim 

pctrmiini  . 
Lotwa  corn! c idatus jl.-pl . 
Lupiiiu-^  pobiphyllus  vctrs. 
L>/chnisL.t  lascie    . 

dioic'-t  jl.'pl. 

liaageana 
Malcohnia  virginica, 
Malope  malacoides. 
3Ieconopsis  simpllcifolia 

cciiiibrica. 
Melittis  Melli.ssoph)/Uum 
Mcivjanthes  trifoli'xt;^    . 
M'.Ttensia  dibirtca,  . 
Mliiudus  cupreus  vars.  . 

guttatus    . 
Tilingi     . 
Monarda  Bradburi/aiia . 
Mijosotis  dissitljlorci 

palustris   . 

alpcstris    . 

azoyica 
Nepcta  Massmi 

macrantha 
Nympkceci  alba  and  var. 

rosea. 
(Enoihcra  margimita 
Oniphalodes  LucilUe 
Onosma  tmtrica 
Orchis  maculata  tL-  veers. 

lati/olia  var.    . 
Orobus  canescens    . 

latkj/roides 
Ornith ogalum  narbo nn . 

latifoliuni 
Otf-risia  coccinea     . 
Oxijtropis  urcdensis 
Pceonia  officinalis  vars. 

Mout'an     . 
Papaver  alpinum  tD  vars. 

mtdicaule 

orientale  and  vars.  . 

umbrosum 
Pentstemon  nitidus 

ovatus 

glaber 

speciosus  . 

procerus    . 

Scouleri    . 

puniceiis  . 
Pkaca  australis 
Phlox  divaricata    . 

pmcumbens 

ovata 

rcptaiis 

subulata   . 

paniculata 

(Jlorists'  v:irs.). 
Phgteiima  Channelli 
Pinguicula  alpina  . 

grandijiora, 

vallisne  ricefolia 
Platystemon  californicus 
Polemonium  coeruleuni  v. 

Rickardsoni 
Polygonum  alpestris 
Potcntilla  duhia 

hybrida  vars.   . 
Primula  luteola     . 

japonica  . 

sikkimensis 

scotica 

farinosa    . 

capitata    . 

Steini 
Pyrethrum  (double  vrs.) 
Pyxidanthera  barbatxda 
Ramondia  pyrenaica.     . 
Ranunculus  asiaticus  vars. 
Salvia  pratensis 

hians 

Grahami  . 
Saponaria  ocymoides  var. 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon 

var.  pyramidalis 

Many  of  the  Aizoon, 
ccespitosa  and  hyp- 
noides  section 
Scahiosa  caucasica  . 

columbaria 
Schizanthus  pinnatus    . 
Scilla  campanulata  vars 

CCarnassia)  Fraseri 
Scutellaria  caticasica  . 
Senecio  Doronicum 

spathulcefoUus 
Silcne  maritimaji.-pl.    . 

pendida  var.     . 

quadrijida 

virginica  . 

alpestris  . 


borders  and  naturalising 
warm  borders  &  rock  gdn* 

(rare  species,  Ware's) 

borders 

rock  garden,  borders 

rock  garden 

borders  and  rock  garden 

borders,  naturalising 

borders,  wild  garden 

rock  garden,  borders 

borders 

annual  borders,  &c. 

annual 

rockery,  well-drainsd  bdrs. 

borders  and  rough  rockery 

(a  rare  Britisli  species) 

waterside 

peat  borders 

damp  borders,  waterside 

borders  and  wild  gardens, 

pools.  &c. 
(rare  species,  Kew) 
borders 

moist  Itorders,  waterside 
rock  gdn.,  drained  borders 
warm  parts  of  rock  garden 
bdrs.,  shrubbery,  wild  gdn. 

pools,  &c. 
(new  variety,  Kew) 
beds,  borders,  garden 
rock  garden,  borders 

borders,  rock  garden 
shaded,  damp  borders 
borders,  useful  for  cutting 

warm  borders 

rock  garden,  exposed  hors. 
rock  garden 
borders,  naturalising 

borders  and  rock  garden 

borders  and  wild  garden 

borders 

borders,  rock  garden 

,,       margins  shrubs, 
sheltered  borders 
rather  tender 
rock  garden,  borders 
shrubbery  (rather  tender) 
warm  borders 
rock  garden 
borders,  rock  garden 


borders  and  rock  garden 

watei'side,  bogs,  and  moist 

places  in  rock  garden. 

(annual)  borders 
borders 

useful  for  cutting 
rock  garden 

moist  borders 

rock  garden  and  borders 


(rare  species.  Ware's) 
Dorders,  beds,  for  cutting 
rock  gardn.  (rare  in  flower) 
rock  garden 
borders 

borders  and  wild  garden 
borders  (rare,  Kew) 
(rather  tender),  warm  bdr. 
trailing  plant  for  rocks,  &c . 
rock  garden 


borders,  useful  for  cutting 

(biennial),  borders,  &c. 
borders,  wild  garden 
rare  bulbous  plant 
(rare  species,  Oakfleld) 
borders,  banks,  &c. 
(rare  sp.,  Kew)  rock  gar. 
rock  garden,  borders 
borders 
rock  garden 

rock  garden  and  borders 


English  Name. 
Rock  do. 
Dropwort 
Goat's  Beard   . 
Bohemian  Comfrey 
Rue  Anemone 
ileadow  Rue  . 
Rock  Thyme    . 
Virginian  Spiderworb 
Nasturtium     . 

Spring  Star  Flower 


Purple  Mullein 
Comb-leaved   Speedwell 
Alpine  do. 
Gentian-leaved  do. 
Guthrie's  do.  . 
Rock  do. 

Germander-leave  I  do.    . 
Prostrate  do.  . 
Austrian  do.    . 
Olympian  Violet    . 
Munby's  do.     . 
Pennsylvaniau  do.  . 
Bird's-foot  do. 
Heartsease 


English  Iris 
Spanish  do. 


Latin  Name. 
Sllene  saxatilis 
Spir^a  JiUpendula 

Aruncus    . 
Sympjiytum  bohemicum 
Thalictruin  tuberosum  . 

aqnilcgifoliuin 
Thyi)ii/>i  rafididi/oUus    . 
Tradeni-'intla  virginica  . 
TrQjMV'ilinn  majiis  . 

polyphylluin     . 
Tritelcia  unijlora   . 

laxa  .... 

Murrgana 
Verhascxim  phcemceum  . 
Veronica  pectinata 

alpina 

gentianoid'js 

Guthrieana 

saxatilis    . 

Teucriinn 

prosfrata  . 

austriaca 
Viola  gracilis  . 

Munbyana 

peniisylvanica  . 

pedata  vars.     . 

tricolor  vars.     . 
Xerophyllum  asphodloids. 
Xiphion  vulffare 

latifolium 


Remarks. 

rock  garden  and  borders 

borders,  as  edgings,  &c. 

borders 

borders  and  wild  garden 

rock  garden  and  borders 

borders 

rock  garden,  borders 

borders,  banks,  &c. 

banks,  borders,  &c. 
borders 


rock  garden  and  borders 


borders  and  rock  garden 


rock  garden  and  borders 
■warm  borders 


ANSWEES  TO  GORKESPONDENTS. 


Scale  on  Perns.— ^li; 


-Scale  may  be  removed  from  the  stalks  and  also 


from  the  fronds  of  those  Ferns  which  have  stiff  foliage  by  using  a  small  brusli 
made  of  a  tuft  of  rather  soft  bristles,  and  applying  a  solution  of  either  Gishurtt 
Compound  or  soft  soap.  The  use  of  sucli  a  brusli  on  the  foliage  of  some  delicate 
Ferns  would,  however,  completely  disflgure  them  ;  therefore  it  is  better  to  see 
that  the  old  growths  are  clean,  as  by  so  doing  the  young  growths  are  also  kept 
clean. 

Columbines.— J/r.  Betteridge,  Chipping  Norton.~T\\e  Columbines  are  very 
beautiful  hybrids  with  the  blood  of  ccerulea  and  chrysantha  in  them.  Such  are 
often  raised  where  the  finer  species  are  grown,  but  they  are  seldom  so  desirable 
as  the  original  types.  The  aim  should  be  to  keep  a  good  supply  of  the  distinct 
species  rather  than  to  raise  hybrids  not  so  fine  or  distinct  in  character. 

Tea  Roses.— What  is  the  best  time  to  repot  Tea  Roses  and  prune  them  for 
early  spring  blooming  1  Is  a  cold  frame  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  keep  them 
through  the  winter  7— JT.  S.  [Tea-scented  Roses  required  to  bloom  early  in  spring 
may  be  potted  at  any  time  from  5Iarch  to  September.  Whenever  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  growing  become  full  of  roots,  transfer  them  into  larger  pots. 
They  may  be  kept  out-of-doors  in  the  summer-time,  and  removed  to  a  cold  pit  in 
September,  placing  them  in  a  house  in  warmth  about  the  middle  of  December. 
— AV.  P.] 

Stra"wrt)erry  Layers.— Some  of  my  Strawberry  layers  planted  last  year 
have  borne  no  blossoms  this  spring,  while  others  under  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment are  crowded  with  fruit.  Should  I  dig  the  barren  ones  up,  or  keep  them  on  ? 
I  have  been  told  tliat  only  those  layers  which  grow  nearest  their  parent  plant  are 
fruitful ;  is  that  so  ?— M.  [Dig  them  up  and  replace  them  with  ruimers  from 
fruitful  plants.  It  matters  little  whether  a  runner  is  near  tlie  parent  plant  or 
not ;  but  rumiers  should  always  be  taken  from  fruitful  plants  only.] 

Stopping  Cucumbers.- When  is  the  right  time  to  stop  the  growth  of 
Cucumber  plants,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  throw  off  side  shoots?  or  would  you 
allow  the  main  shoot  to  run  out  and  have  the  fruit  on  it  instead  of  the  side 
shoots?  My  frame  has  two  lights  of  about  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  each.— W.  G.  L.  [Stop 
the  leading  shoots  at  once,  and  also  stop  all  side  shoots  at  one  joint  beyond  the 
fruits  when  they  show  themselves.  ] 

Tree  Mignonette.— j1/.— Sow  at  once  in  small  pots,  placing  about  three 
seeds  in  the  middle  of  each.  When  well  up  pull  out  the  weakest,  leaving  one 
only.  Pot  into  larger  pots  as  necessary,  keeping  all  flowers  regularly  pinched  off, 
and  also  occasionally  stopping  the  shoots  to  get  the  plant  bushy  and  of  good 
shape.  If  standards  are  needed  keep  all  the  shoots  but  the  centre  one  rubbed 
off,  and  when  the  desired  height  is  reached,  stop  the  centre  one  also,  and  in  turn 
stop  the  shoots  which  will  be  produced  near  the  top  of  the  centre  stem  till  a 
bushy  head  is  formed. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum  var.— Jlf.  A.  F.— The  flowers  you  send 
with  the  deep  coloured  margin  show  a  very  distinct  form,  and  one  which  we 
have  not  seen  before.    It  is  a  form  of  the  rose-coloured  variety. 

Semi-double  Alpine  Poppy.— The  occurrence  is  not  at  all  uncommon  ; 
such  a  tendency  to  become  double  may  be  found  in  any  seed  bed  of  this  Poppy. 

Roses.— .ff.  M.  D. — The  bud  sent  would  indicate  that  your  Rose  is  too 
vigorous  to  bear  perfect  flowers  ;  and  if  that  be  so,  some  little  root-pruning 
would  be  the  best  remedy. 

Twin  Cucumbers.— ff.  F.— Two  Cucumbers  united  their  whole  length  are 
not  uncommon.  We  have  seen  theai  even  more  firmly  joined  together  than 
yours  were.  They  are  the  result  of  early  cohesion,  young  surfaces  always  having 
a  tendency  to  unite  when  in  close  contact  Avith  each  other. 

Names  of  Plants. — Amy.—\,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata  ;  2,  Doodia  media ; 
3,  Pella3a  falcata  ;  4,   Pteris  serrulata ;  5,  Nephrolepis  species  ;  6,  Pteris  tremula. 

J.  Bruixdrell. — 1,  Asplenium  Filix-foemina  Audersoni ;    2,  Nephrodium  dila- 

tatum;    Sand  6,  Nephrodium  Filix-mas;    4,  Asplenium  Fili.x-fcemina  Gloveri ; 

5,  Nephrodium  Filix-mas  ;  7,  Nephrolepis  acuta  ;  8,  Pteris  serrulata. A.  N,] 

Buckingham. — A  variety  of  Asplenium  F'ilix-fcemina. J  ho/(.— Shabby  fronds 

of  any  of  the  Maiden-hair  type  may  be  cut  away  during  summer  without  injm-y 

to  the  main  crown. A .  K.  —The  blue  flower,  Borago  laxiflora  ;    the  scarlet,  a 

species  of  Castilleja. Anon. — A  leaf  of  a  Pyrethrum,  but  from  such  material 

we  cannot  determine  the  species . J.  W. — 1,  Correa  cardinalis  ;    2,  Indigofera 

floribunda  ;    3,  Fuchsia  procumbens. A.  J.  G. — It  is  impossible  to  name  a 

mere  variety  of  Pelargonium  from  the  scanty  material  you  send. Z).— 1,  Adi- 

antum  hispidulum  ;    2,  Lastrea  aristata  :    3,  Asplenium  Colensoi  ;    4,  Selaginella 

M  ertensi  var. 5.  W.  T. — Varieties  of  the  common  Larkspur,  cannot  be  named 

by  us  ;  the  other  plant  is  Campanula  muralis. R. — Lilium  Martagon  (a  dark 

coloured  form),  L.  monodelphum. 
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At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  which  was  intermediate  between 
the  two  principal  exhibitions  of  the  society  this  season,  there  were 
necessarily  but  few  exhibits,  either  in  the  way  of  new  plants  or  iu 
the  miscellaneous  class,  and  a  solitary  group  of  decorative  plants  was 
all  there  was  shown  in  the  conservatory.  To  the  following  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  : — 

Mr.  Mcintosh,  Duneevan,  Weybridge,  for — 

Lilium  polyphyllum. — One  of  the  rarest  Lilies  in  oiltivation, 
having  flowered  but  a  few  times  in  this  country.  The  flovyers  are 
about  as  large  and  of  the  same  form  as  tliose  of  the  Tiger  Lily,  the 
ground  colour  being  greenish-white,  profusely  streaked  and  spotted 
with  purple.  This  is  presumably  hardy  in  this  country  on  account 
of  its  coming  from  a  very  high  elevation  on  the  Himalayas. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for — 

Erythrina  marmorata. — A  highly  ornamental  shrub  intro- 
duced from  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In  habit  of  growth  it  is  erect, 
and  the  large,  heart-shaped  leaves  are  elegantly  mottled  ivith 
creamy-white  and  various  shades  of  green.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and 
as  a  decorative  plant  for  stoves  and  warm  greenhouses,  or  even  planted 
out  in  the  open  air  during  summer,  it  makes  a  very  effective 
subject. 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.— A  dwarf-growing  variety 
of  a  most  eleg.ant  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  leaves, 
which  are  finely  cut,  are  invaluable  for  associating  with  cut  flowers, 
and  as  a  fiue-foliaged  greenhouse  plant,  few  can  surpass  it  in  gx-ace- 
fulness. 

Pteris  serrulata  cristata  bella. — One  of  the  many  crested 
frouded  forms  now  in  cultivation.  This  one,  however,  is  distinct 
from  many  ;  the  fronds,  which  are  broadly  tasselled  at  the  tips,  are 
semi-transparent,  like  some  kinds  of  seaweed,  and  tliis,  added  to  the 
elegant  arching  habit  of  the  fronds,  renders  it  very  effective. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for— 

Liiliuni  nitidum. — A  very  pretty  Lily,  the  flowers  ofwduchmuch 
res(;mble  those  of  L.  parvum,  both  in  form  and  colour.  The  bulb, 
however,  is  an  exact  prototype  of  L.  Washingtonianum,  and  the 
foliage  also  is  identical  M'ith  that  of  that  kind.  The  profusion  of 
flowers  which  it  bears  and  the  dwarf  habit  are  points  which  are 
highly  desirable  in  Lilies,  especially  for  pot  culture. 

Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  for — 

Oanna  Eliemanni.  —A  very  beautiful  variety,  and  the  finest  we 
have  seen.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  what  is  known  as  C. 
iridifiora  hybrida.  Tlie  plant  shown  was  about  5  ft.  high,  and  well 
furnished  with  handsome  bold  foliage.  The  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  terminal  loose  clusters,  are  about  "2  in.  across,  the  petals 
being  of  waxy  texture,  and  of  a  fine,  deep,  rosy-carmine  hue. 

Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  for — 

Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins. — Aremarkably  fine  variety  of  the  common 
white  garden  Pink,  the  petals  of  which  form  a  large  and  compact 
rosette,  and  are  also  finely  serrated  at  the  edges.  The  flowers,  too, 
are  said  to  be  produced  more  profusely  than  in  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
they  also  possess  the  same  aromatic  perfume  which  characterises  the 
old  white  Pink. 

Mr.  Braid,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  for — 

Pelargonium  Zulu  Belle. — A  sort  much  in  the  way  of 
Kingston  Beauty.  The  plant  shown  was  of  compact  h.abit,  and 
appeared  to  be  remarkably  floriferous.  The  flowers  were  good  in 
form,  and  the  deep  purple  blotches  on  the  white  ground  were  very 
pronounced. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  first-claas  certificates  were 
awarded  on  this  occasion  by  the  Pelargonium  Society  : — 

Mons.  Y.  Lemoine,  Rue  de  I'Etang,  Nancy,  France,  for — 

Pelargonium  Madame  Thibaut. — A  very  fine  decorative 
variety,  of  dwarf,  compact,  yet  free  habit.  The  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  large  trusses  on  stout  stalks,  are  white,  shaded  with 
rich  rose  on  the  lo\ver  and  blotched  with  deep  crimson  on  the  upper 
petals.  The  crisped  margins  of  the  petals  also  increase  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers.  An  unnamed  variety  was  also  certificated  having 
symmetrical  flowers,  and  petals  slightly  reflexed,  white,  heavily 
blotched  witli  deep  purple. 

P.  Mons.  Dubois  (Ivy-leaved). — A  double-flowered  varietjs 
the  blossoms  of  which  are  of  a  clear  deep  pink  hue,  and  produced 
in  large  compact  trusses. 

P.  Gloire  d'Orleans.  A  very  distinet'coloured,  Ivy-leaved  kind 
with  double  flowei's,  the  colour  of  which  is  much  deeper  than  that 


of  the  preceding,  but  the  trusses  do  not  seem  to  be  so  large,  and  the 
habit  of  growth  is  more  erect. 

Fuchsia  Madame  Galli  Marie. — A  double-flowered  variety 
with  crimson  sepals  and  white  petals.  Tiie  blossoms,  which  are  of 
large  size,  are  produced  plentifully,  and  the  habit  of  growth  is 
compact. 

Amongst  other  plants  besides  those  mentioned  above  shown  by 
ilessrs.  Veitch  were  Croton  Hawkeri,  a  distinct  kind  with  creamy 
yellow  lance-shaped  leaves  edged  with  green  ;  Pinanga  Veitchi,  the 
new  Bornean  Palm  illustrated  in  The  Gaeden  at  p.  435  ;  Calendula 
Meteor,  a  pretty  form  of  the  pot  Marigold  ;  and  Platycodon  graudi- 
florum,  one  of  the  handsomest  hardy  flow'ers  in  cultivation.  For 
well-grown'examples  of  this  beautiful  old  plant  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion was  awarded.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  showed  Bulbo- 
phyllum  siamense,  with  jjale  yellow  flowers  ;  Ctelogyne  corymbosa, 
with  flowers  very  similar  in  form  and  colour  to  C.  ocellata  ;  Tricho- 
pilia  hymenantliera,  a  very  elegant  Orchid,  with  foliage  similar  to  a 
Scutic.aria,  and  a  raceme  of  trans2:)arent  flowers,  reminding  one  of 
Burlingtonia  decora  ;  Angroicum  Scottiauum,  a  rare  species  with 
ivory-white  flowers,  having  a  tail-like  spur  3  in.  or  4  in.  long; 
Oncidium  Ciardnerianum,  witli  flowers  much  resembling  0.  curtum  ; 
Oleobachia  palustris,  a  very  elegant  plant,  similar  to  some  of  the 
slender-leaved  Aralias,  but  with  the  desirable  quality  of  thriving  in 
a  much  lower  temper.ature,  hence  much  more  valuable  for  general 
decorative  purposes  ;  Cyphokentia  robusta,  a  handsome  Palm,  pre- 
viously alluded  to  ;  and  Cioodyera  EoUissoni.  A  small  plant  in  flower 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Mcintosh  of  the  pretty  Jap.anese  Indigofera 
Dosua,  a  shrub  that  well  deserves  culture  in  every  greenhouse. 
Flowers  of  the  fine  white-flowered  Hymenocallis  macrostephana  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Syon  House  Gardens,  in  order  to  show 
how  the  plant  produced  blossoms  in  succession  nearly  throughout 
the  year,  though  to  a  greater  extent  during  winter.  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Kaling,  sent  cut  blooms  of  a  fine  strain  of  Auricula,  flowered  Sweet 
Williams,  as  well  as  Marigold  Meteor  and  flowers  of  various  colours 
of  Canterbury  Bolls.  Cut  blooms  of  Rose  Beauty  of  Ips\^uch  were 
shown  bj'  Mr.  R.  Ward,  Ipswich,  but  which  did  not  seem  to  possess 
any  individuality.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  M.  A.  Clap- 
ham,  West  Kensington,  for  a  seedling  JIusk,  much  in  the  way  of 
Harrison's  variety.  Mr.  Fry,  Maidstone,  exhibited  about  half-a- 
dozen  examples  of  a  zonal  Pelargonium  with  scarlet  flowors,  which 
possessed  the  peeuliaritj^  of  producing  secondary  trusses  of  bloom 
iu  an  umbrella-like  manner,  about  lialf  way  up  the  original  flower- 
stem,  whereby  each  jidant  was  furnished  with  a  huge  mass  of 
flowers,  wliich,  however,  would  by  most  persons  not  be  considered 
desirable.  The  origin  of  this  peculiar  freak  of  producing  flowers  is 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  crossing  of  the  indigenous  Geranium 
pratense  with  a  scarlet  Zonal  Pelargonium,  a  supposition  which  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  absurd. 

Fruit. — A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Marriott, 
Castlemaiu,  Victoria,  Australia,  for  tliree  dislies  of  Apples.  The 
fruits  were  of  remarkably  fine  growth  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
The  kinds  were  Sturmer  Pijipin  and  a  variety  similar  to  Golden 
Noble,  but  which  was  named  Gloria  Mundi.  A  similar  award  was 
li  lie  wise  voted  to  Mr.  T.  Sutton,  Worksop  Manor,  for  a  large  fruit 
of  Black  Prince  Pine-apple,  a  conical  shaped  sort  of  a  deeper  shade 
of  yellow  than  most  kinds.  Melons  were  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Hopkins, 
gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Escf.,  High  Cross,  Framfield,  and  Mr.  A. 
Hopkins,  gardener  to  R.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Remnal  ilanor,  Chislehurst. 
The  former  showed  the  handsome  netted  variety  certificated  at  the 
Regent's  Park  exhibition  last  week  ;  the  latter  a  smaller  fruit,  also 
finely  netted,  and  named  Omant's  Favourite.  Cucumber  Silvio  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  Newton  Court,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  and 
another  sort,  Thetford  Champion,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thetford, 
Forest  Hill :  both  of  wliieh  were  handsome  fruits.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  to  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Syon  House,  for  Tomato  Early 
Cluster,  a  small  oblong  fruited  variety,  said  to  be  very  early  ;  and 
the  samt  recognition  was  voted  to  Mr.  P^.  Dean  for  Potato  Early 
Cluster,  said  to  be  a  valuable  sort  for  pot  culture  on  account  of  its 
dwarf  habit  and  productiveness.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  Dean's 
Dwarf  JIarrow  Pea  grown  in  pots. 

Scientific  Committee. —The  Australian  Bug,  or  Blackwood 
(.Acacia  melanoxylon)  proved  to  be  a  species  of  Pulvinaria,  the  same 
as  tlie  Pore  a  jyoche  blanche  of  the  sugar  of  Mauritius.  Peaeh- 
blossom,  referred  to  Dr.  Masters,  proved  to  be  remarkable  for  being 
borne  on  this  year's  wood,  and  in  the  thickness  of  all  its  parts,  and 
lastly  in  producing  two  carpels.  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  St.  Andrews, 
forwarded  the  caterpillar  of  a  saw-fly,  feeding  on  Lastrea  dilatata  ; 
also  shoots  of  Vaccinium  Vitis-id;ea  attacked  by  a  fungus,  which 
was  referred  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  for  examination  and  report ;  also 
specimens  of  /Ecidium  viote.  A  Lilium  named  nitidum  by  Mr. 
Bull,  from  California,  was  remarkable  for  bearing  folkage  resembling 
L.  Humboldti,  but  its  bulb  resembled  that  of  L.  Washingtonianum. 


